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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 


Haying  concluded  our  second  volume,  and  with  it  the  first  year  of  our  periodical  existence,  we 
turn,  like  the  Pilgrim,  to  look  back  over  the  path  we  have  traversed.  Like  him  we  are  grateful  for 
the  past  and  hopeful  of  the  future  :  grateful  because  we  have  won  our  way  most  successfully,  and 
because  we  know  we  have  achieved  a  measure  of  good  by  improving  the  gardening,  and  by  sprin¬ 
kling  pleasure  and  comfort  round  many  British  homes.  We  are  hopeful  because  our  sphere  of  use¬ 
fulness  widens  as  we  go,  and  because  the  materials  and  the  aid  for  effecting  our  purposes  increase 
around  us  as  we  advance.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  ever  improving,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increased  wants  and  numbers  of  mankind ;  and,  like  the  Giant  of  old,  our  contributors,  each  time 
they  touch  the  soil,  seem  to  gather  fresh  strength  for  successful  efforts.  We  can  assure  our  readers 
that  the  difficulty  with  us  all  is  not  to  find  information,  but  to  select  that  which  best  suits  their 
present  need ;  and  to  do  this  will  obtain,  as  it  has  obtained,  our  untiring  exertions.  There  is  a 
rich  harvest  to  be  gathered  in  during  the  year  before  us,  and  at  its  close  may  we  again  be  able  to 
say,  with  that  Pilgrim  of  other  times  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  ff  We  gather  strength  from  the 
things  which  are  passed/ 
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Abelia  FEORIBT7NDA,  327 

Abies  canadensis,  30 

Abraxas  grossulariata,  193 

Abutilon  striatum,  82,  137 

Acacia,  yellow,  123 

Acherontia  atropos,  305 

Achimenes,  list  of,  and  culture,  199 

Acuba  japonica  bare  of  leaves,  247 

Agapanthus  culture,  180 

Ageratum,  91 

Alloplectus  capitatus,  259 

Allotment  gardening,  39,  101,  157,  237,  338; 

flower  beds,  13  ;  rules,  46 
Aloysia  citriodora,  179 
Alpine  plant  culture,  174 
Alpine  strawberry  seed,  20 
Alpinery,  174 
Althea  frutex,  6l 

Amaryllid  culture,  242;  soil,  124;  done 
flowering,  82 

Amaryllis  belladonna,  hybridizing,  242 ; 

longifolia,  147 
Ambury  in  cabbages,  126 
American  cress,  145,  272  ;  blight,  85,  165, 
273 ;  plant  culture,  175 
Amherstia  nobilis,  259 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of,  138;  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of,  169  ;  fixing,  204 
Anemone  roots,  storing,  186;  culture,  36,  45, 
86 ;  sowing,  87 
Aneroid  barometer,  328 
Angelica  culture,  70 

Annuals,  sowing,  129,  303;  culture,  278 
Anthomyia  ceparum,  149 
Antipathies  of  plants,  91 
Antirrhinum  culture,  137 
Ants,  destruction  of,  30,  51,  114,  167 
Aphelexis  humilis,  192 

Aphides,  to  destroy,  20,  47,  77,  110,  128,  138, 
231 ;  list  of,  149 

Aphis  ribis,  82  ;  fabae,  88  ;  cerasi,  85 ;  lani- 
gera,  273 

Aphrophora  spumaria,  249 
Apples,  storing,  295  ;  pips,  sowing,  203  ;  da¬ 
maged  bark,  27 1 ;  caterpillars  on,  180  ; 
cankered,  168 

Apricot,  Haisha,  234;  dropping,  180,  235; 
culture,  174,  251 ;  stopping,  128;  thinning, 
56 ;  caterpillar,  56 
April  showers,  21 
Aquarium,  formation  of,  184 
Aquatic  plants  injured,  by  insects,  348;  list 
of  hardy,  185 

Aquilegia  glandulosa  culture,  138 
Arbutus,  89 

Argynius  euphrosyne,  293 
Argyrotoza  bergmanniana,  86 
Aristolochia  sipho,  62 
Artichoke  culture,  70,  121,  232 
Arum  culture,  51,  180 
Arundo  donax,  204 

Asparagus  culture,  70,  121,  132,  232,  281  ; 
stripping  berries  from,  288 ;  soil,  248 ; 
seedlings,  272 ;  beds  making,  148,  290 ; 
badly  made,  124,  168;  salting,  92,  138; 
beetle,  125 ;  liquid  manure  for,  101  ;  va¬ 
rieties,  30 

Astelma  eximium,  92 

Auricula  seedlings,  259  ;  culture,  15,  26,  78, 
8i,  265 ;  gathering  seed,  185;  repotting,  130 
Autumn  growth,  mistake  about,  321 
Azalea,  Ghent,  culture,  175 
Azaleas,  China,  culture,  72,  197  ;  list  of,  122 ; 
in  vinery,  124 ;  compost  for,  147  ;  their 
beauty,  99 

Balaninus  Nucum,26i 

Balsam  leaves  dying,  191 

Banksian  rose  culture,  123  ;  in  pots,  114 

Barbarea  vulgaris,  167 

Barley,  black,  287 

Baskets,  rustic,  9 7 

Bead  tree,  223 

Bean  aphis,  81;  to  destroy,  138;  blossoms 
falling,  92  ^culture,  102 
Beans  failing,  72 

Bedding-out,  plants  for,  35,  78.  90  ;  potting, 
327 ;  white  flowers  for,  123 
Bedding,  roses  for,  25,  35 
Bee,  sting  of,  42 ;  Nutt’s  discovery,  42 ; 
Roberts’  treatment,  43  ;  feeding-trough, 
20  ;  swarming,  20,  42,  43  ;  appearance  of 
drones,  21 ;  dead  larva,  51 ;  moving  swarms, 
104;  putting  glasses  on,  104;  joining 
swarms,  104  ;  second  swarms,  104  ;  taking 
honey,  105;  stupifying,  113;  hive  ventilat¬ 
ing,  112;  failures  in  keeping,  111;  flying 


distance,  161  ;  ventilation,  161  ;  Taylor’s 
hive,  161 ;  glasses,  l6l;  shading,  161 ;  love 
of,  162 ;  second  swarm,  169 ;  mismanaged, 
169;  returning  swarms,  180,216;  that  will 
swarm,  192 ;  housing  in  winter,  204  ;  nar¬ 
rowing  entrance,  216  ;  additional  room  for, 
216;  removing  glasses,  216;  knife  for 
combs,  217  ;  stings,  cure  for,  222  ;  to  pre¬ 
vent  swarming,  223  ;  Cotton’s  hives  for, 
223 ;  not  using  upper  hives,  192  ;  under 
hiving,  236,  272  ;  Taylor’s  amateur’s  hive, 
292  ;  applying  side  hives,  236  ;  fumigating, 
271  ;  drone  killing,  prognosticators  of  wea¬ 
ther,  union  of  stocks,  284 ;  hives,  272 ; 
draining  combs,  preparing  wax,  285 ;  de¬ 
priving,  284,  281  ;  moving  small  hives,  304; 
puffballs  for  fumigating,  304  ;  treatises  on, 
316;  hives,  size  of,  327  ;  autumnal  unions, 
340;  stocks,  341;  Taylor’s  hive,  340 ;  co¬ 
verings  to  hives,  341  ;  enemies,  341  ;  pedes¬ 
tals,  341 ;  Huish’s  hive,  347;  fumigation  of, 
345 

Bee-keepers’  calendar,  May,  41  ;  June,  104 ; 
July,  161  ;  August,  216;  September,  284; 
October,  340 

Beet,  red,  7 ;  removing  leaves,  271 
Begonia  culture,  191 ;  fucioides,  62 ;  winter¬ 
ing,  348 

Benevolent  Institution,  22 
Berberis  dulcis,  315 

Biennials,  sowing,  129  ;  transplanting,  196 ; 
culture  of,  2 77 

Bindweed,  to  extirpate,  224  ,  303 
Birds,  to  destroy,  23;  to  scare,  110;  conse¬ 
quences  of  destroying,  168 
Bishop,  David,  306 
Black  arch  moth,  237 
Blackberry  jam,  346 
Blackthorn  winter,  18 
Blossoms  falling,  cause  of,  71 
Boat  fly,  204 
Bog  earth,  71 
Boiler,  open,  113 

Bombyx  lubricipeda,  205  ;  VEsculi,  225  ;  mo- 
nacha,  237 

Bones,  dissolved,  29,  51  ;  for  manure,  327 ; 
bone-dust  charred,  61 

Borders,  for  fruit,  39,  257  ;  cropping,  204  ;  in 
conservatory,  61 ;  formation  of,  312;  plants 
for  south  east,  348  ;  plants,  wintering,  328 
Boronia  serrulata,  91 
Boscobel  oak,  166 
Bouquets,  to  arrange,  193,  261,  330 
Bouvardia  triphylla,  169 
Box -tree  pruning,  10,  191 
Brachyglossa  atropos,  305 
Braganza  cabbage,  72 
Breast-wood,  96 
Brick-field,  to  reclaim,  124 
Brimstone  moth,  1 1 
s  British  plants,  221,  270 
Brocoli  culture,  28,  80;  planting,  148;  but¬ 
toning,  248 ;  Wilcove,  347 
Broom,  178 
Brown  beurre,  62 

Broxbournebury,  Mrs.  Bosanquet’s,  264 
Brugmansia  culture,  124 ;  arborea,  30 ;  cul¬ 
ture,  347 

Brunsvigia  Josephinaj,  hybridizing,  242 

Brussels  sprouts,  when  to  cut,  337 

Budding  fruit-trees,  260 

Buds,  to  distinguish,  248 

Buff  tip  moth,  260  ;  caterpillars,  317 

Building,  best  time  for,  229 

Bulb  moving,  61,  62 

Bulbs,  leaves  of,  preserve,  67;  forcing,  311, 
334;  autumn  flowering,  greenhouse,  316  ; 
Dutch,  332,  334  ;  planting,  332 
Bunium  bulbocastanum,  31 6 
Cabbage  culture,  38,  200  ;  sowing,  214 ;  not 
hearting,  303:  planting,  313,  337,  339; 
moth,  33 

Cactaceae  in  rooms,  44 

Cactus  culture,  10,  44,  72  ;  seed  sowing,  147  ; 
done  flowering,  236 ;  turned  brown,  248 ; 
cuttings,  316 

Caelestina  ageratoides,  91,  223 
Calampelis  scabra,  124 
Calandrina  umbellata,  propagating,  303 
Calceolaria  sowing,  51,  210  ;  list  of,  133 
Calendar  for  May,  52  ;  June,  114  ;  July,  170; 

August,  224  ;  September,  292 ;  October,  348 
Calyx,  its  uses,  115 

Camellias,  best  kinds,  58  ;  potting,  59  ;  cul¬ 
ture,  30,  60,  68,  89  ;  soil,  62  ;  in  peat,  137  ; 
cuttings,  235,  266 ;  in  open  air,  272 


Campanula  pyramidalis,  culture,  50,  297; 
varieties  and  hybridizing,  298 ;  carpatica, 
167 

Canary  nasturtium,  30,  38  ;  creeper,  81 
Canterbury  bell  seedlings,  259 
Cape  gooseberry,  71 
Cape  jasmine,  147 
Capsus  damicus,  292 
Cardamine  pratensis,  1 67 
Cardoons,  38;  culture,  132 
Carnation  culture,  25,  50,  62,  130,  197,  278 ; 
layering,  155;  carding,  186;  potting.  321  ; 
soil  for,  138  ;  list  of,  234  ;  tree,  260 
Carpathian  bell-flower,  167 
Carpocapsa  pomonella,  63 
Carrot  culture,  103,  40 ;  storing,  52 ;  after 
potatoes,  168;  to  save  from  wire-worms, 
224  ;  taking  up,  339 

Caterpillars,  hand-picking,  96  ;  on  standards, 
124  ;  their  phenomena,  317 ;  to  destroy, 
346 

Catharanthus,  species  of,  213 
Cauliflower  culture,  28,  38,  80  ;  kinds  of,  6l  ; 
failing,  113  ;  heads  spreading,  124  ;  to  stand 
the  winter,  236  ;  sheltering,  245  ;  sowing, 

269  ;  early,  338 

Cedar  and  Deodara  alike,  32 

Celery  culture,  7,  80,  132,  232,  300,  343; 

manure,  113;  planting,  189;  earthing,  325 
Centipedes,  their  use,  1 1 
Cerostema  porrectella,  21 
Chamomile  in  turf,  137,  1 66 
Charcoal  as  drainage,  236 
Charred  refuse,  340 
Chaumontel  pear,  1 12 
Cherries  falling,  180 
Cherry,  aphis,  85  ;  tree  barren,  303 
Chicory  in  England,  50  ;  sowing,  191 
China  Aster,  sowing,  28,  315 
Chinese  manuring,  64 
Chiswick  garden,  140 
Chou  de  Milan,  48 
Christmas  rose  culture,  180 
Chrysanthemum  moving,  81 ;  culture  of,  106; 
cuttings,  88,  314  ;  list  of,  107,  147  ;  train¬ 
ing,  148;  bedding,  196 ;  propagating,  230; 
layers,  288  ;  liquid  manure  for,  304 
Chrysomela  asparagi,  125 
Cicada,  83 

Cider  grounds  as  a  manure,  10 
Cinerarias,  done  blooming,  62,  99 ;  seedlings, 
88;  list  of,  133;  sowing,  191,  210;  insects 
on  roots,  327 

Citrus  vulgaris  myrtifolia,  72 
Clayey  soil,  to  drain,  112;  culture,  123,  138, 
147,  169 

Clianthus  puniceus,  17,  272 
Climbers,  pruning  hardy,  14 ;  for  greenhouses, 
15,  36,  51 ;  list  of,  259  ;  in  balcony,  62  ;  for 
s.e.  walls,  223;  for  trellis,  316 ;  dressing 
hardy,  277 

Clove  and  carnation,  29 1 

Clove  carnation  culture,  321 

Clubbing  in  cabbages,  20,  126 

Coal  ashes,  204 

Coboea  scandens,  123 

Coccus  hesperidum,  92 ;  testudo,  92 

Coccus  Nerii,  10 

Codlin  moth,  63 

Cochlearia  officinalis,  167 

Coleworts,  159 

Colours  of  flowers,  51 ;  their  arrangement, 
262 

Compost  of  turf,  290 
Conservatory,  Mr.  Wilson’s,  262 
Convolvulus,  blue,  38;  arvensis,  224;  major, 

270  ;  spit,  249 
Copings  for  walls,  20 
Copper  wire  for  training,  162 
Corraea  cuttings,  91 

Corrosive  sublimate  applied  to  plants,  113 

Cossus  iEsculi,  225 

Couve  TroVichouda,  48 

Cowslip  vinegar,  40 

Crab  culture,  204  ;  hedges,  327 

Crane  fly  grubs,  61 

Crassula  culture,  253,  265  ;  cuttings,  21 1 

Creepers,  for  window,  10,  30  ;  (see  climbers) 

Crinum,  147 

Crioceris  asparaegi,  125 

Crocuses,  148  ;  moving,  20 

Cross  breeding,  90 

Cuckoo’s  arrival,  31  ;  heard,  S3;  flower,  167 
Cucullia  verbasci,  181 

Cucumber  culture,  17,  28,  40,  6l,  101,  189, 
314;  planting  out,  72;  mildew,  92 ;  tern- 


vi 

pcrature  of  bed,  124;  blossoms  impregnat¬ 
ing,  134;  in  pits,  51,  6l  ;  deformed,  147; 
bitter,  260;  bitter  tasted,  291  ;  diseased, 
248,  260 

Cucumis  Colocyntliis,  260 

Cuphea  platycentra,  30,  82,  14/;  seed,  1/0 ; 

melvilla,  71 
Curculio  Nucum,  261 

Currants,  watering  black,  56,  128  ;  planting, 
248;  pruning,  129, 148;  shoots,  148;  sphinx, 
115  ;  protecting,  240;  culture,  174;  the  flow¬ 
ering,  70  ;  aphis,  to  destroy,  82,  85 
Cuttings,  of  flowers,  36 ;  for  emigrants,  51  ; 
to  raise,  107;  to  strike,  166,210;  of  soft 
wooded  plants,  309  ;  striking,  327 ;  winter¬ 
ing,  334  ;  in  phials,  248 
Cyclamen,  seed,  to  grow,  87  ;  culture,  174 
Cynips  quereus-ramuli,  123 
Cypripedia,  hardy,  their  culture,  286 
Cyrtochilum  Citrinum,  259 
Cytisus  culture,  123 
Daddy  Long-legs,  61 
Dahlia  culture,  36,  108,  197,  309,  229,  259, 
278;  cuttings  of,  36,  315,  347;  seedlings, 
98,  143  ;  manure  for,  92  ;  list  of,  109 ;  pans, 
169  ;  characteristic  of  good,  143  ;  destroyed 
by  slugs,  147;  not  growing,  180;  shading, 
209  ;  green-centred,  291 ;  leaving  in  border, 
304 

Dames’  violet,  167 

Damson  blighted,  180 

Dandelion,  to  kill,  61 

Death’s-head  moth,  305 

Dees,  John,  167 

Delphinium,  the  genus,  265 

Dew,  cause  of,  329 

Dianthus  genus,  296 

Dibblers,  235 

Dielytra  spectabilis,  82 

Digging,  171,  250;  implement  for,  122 

Disbudding  fruit-trees,  12,  127 

Diseases  of  plants,  125 

Dolphin,  88 

Draba  aizoides,  167  ;  incana,  167 
Draining  clayey  soil,  112 
Drilling  and  surface  stirring,  342 
Drip  from  glass,  29 1 
Dutch  bulbs,  334 
Earth  nut  culture,  316 
Edgings  of  turf,  221 
Efts,  260 

Elder  causing  blight,  1/9 
Elichrysum  spectabile  culture,  192 
Emigration,  279 

Erica  Cavendishii,  fine  specimen,  303 
Eriosoma  lanigera,  273  ;  lactucse,  307 
Eriostemon  intermedium,  41 
Ermine  moth,  73 

Erodium  defined,  222  ;  moschatum,  260 
Espalier  training,  148 

Evergreens,  transplanting,  320  ;  propagating, 
321  ;  fence  a  good  one,  328 ;  from  seeds, 
333;  for  balcony,  81  ;  for  walls,  109  ;  cut¬ 
tings  of,  253,  258;  for  chalk  soil,  286 
Everlasting  flowers,  246 
Fermentation  caused  by  fungi,  95 
Fern,  culture,  174 ;  native,  314 
Fernery,  264 

Fig,  culture,  3  ;  varieties  of,  4  ;  disbudding, 
84  ;  training,  85  ;  pruning,  294  ;  Brianzolo 
and  Nerii,  315 

Filbert  suckers,  85;  from  seed,  168;  caterpil¬ 
lar  on,  260 

Fingers  and  toes,  126 
Finochio  culture,  72 
Firs,  new,  234 
Flea  locust,  83 
Florence  fennel,  51 
Florists’  flowers,  garden  for,  24 
Flower-gardens,  laying  out,  5 
Flowers,  arrangement  of,  118  ;  training,  142; 
stand  for,  103  ;  their  parts,  93,  130  ;  to 
arrange  and  preserve,  193,  206  ;  sowing, 
210,  223,  236;  shades  for,  186,  220  ;  storing 
roots  of,  265;  protecting,  247;  their  colours, 
331 

Forsythia  viridissima,  29, 112 
Frame  plants  turning  yellow,  92 
Frame  for  melons,  327 ;  two-light,  128 
Frog-hopper,  83 
Froth-hopper,  249 

Fruit,  gathering  and  storing,  275,  308 ;  ripen¬ 
ing  phenomena,  1Q3 
Fruiterers’  Company,  arms  of,  291 
Fruit-garden,  planting,  303 
Fruit-tree,  borders,  39 ;  in  hedge-row*.  141  ; 
packing  for  exportation,  335,  346  ;  for  north 
wall,  347  ;  over-luxuriant,  192 
Fuchsia,  ieaves  curling,  10,223;  flowerless, 
20  ;  sowing,  20 ;  spectabilis,  20 ;  cuttings, 
36,  236  ;  in  a  hot-bed,  61  ;  flowers  falling. 
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82;  exoniensis,  114;  leaves  spotted,  123; 
seedlings,  168,  223,  wintering,  347  ;  flower 
buds  dropping,  170 ;  seed,  to  save,  179 ; 
not  flowering,  223 ;  its  history,  190  ;  ful- 
gens,  191  ;  seratifolia,  223  ;  to  bloom  in 
September,  223  ;  corymbiflora,  its  culture, 
23o,  271  ;  standard  and  wall,  229  ;  cordi- 
folia,  327  ;  Ricartoni,  Macrostemon,  Cora- 
lina,  large,  344 ;  history  of  genus,  328  ; 
treatment  of  old,  347  ;  grown  too  large,  348 
Fumigation,  18,  162,  232 
Furze,  double  blossomed,  271 
Gardener,  Dr.  George,  74 
Gardeners,  longevity  of,  22 
Gardenia  radicans,  147 
Gardening,  its  moral  influence,  151 
Garden,  reel,  8;  periodicals,  31  ;  plan,  108; 

in  towns,  123;  beetle,  171 ;  overflowed,  222 
Gas-lime,  its  uses,  151  ;  compost,  27 1 
Gentiana  acaulis  (gentianella),  107 
Gentianella,  culture,  30,  51 
Geometra  grossulariata,  113,  193 
Geraniacete,  222 

Geranium,  bed  of  scarlet,  62  ;  culture  of 
scarlet,  78;  leaves  diseased,  113;  soil  for, 
114  ;  frame  for,  62 ;  boiling  water  to,  123  ; 
cuttings,  147,  222,  248,  315  ;  hybridizing, 
199  ;  its  history,  200,  222 ;  defined,  222  ; 
pruning,  187  ;  its  kinds,  243  ;  not  flowering, 
276  ;  sowing,  248 ;  digest  of  culture,  287  1 
in  winter,  259  ;  scarlet,  272 ;  liquid-manure 
for,  304  ;  potting  scarlet,  311  ;  soil  for 
scarlet,  316  ;  Shrubland  scarlet,  304  ;  win¬ 
tering,  304,  347 
Gerarde  (John),  31 
Germination,  phenomena  of,  11,  330 
Gesnera,  losing  colour,  271 :  zebrina,  culture, 
316 

Gladioli,  culture,  88  ;  hybridizing,  156 ;  plant¬ 
ing,  1 80  ;  removing,  222  ;  not  flowering, 
224  ;  in  moss,  31 5  ;  soilfor,  328  ;  sowing,  347 
Gladiolus  cardinalis,  51  :  planting,  236 
Glass,  rough,  262 
Glory  pea,  17 
Goat  keeping,  10 
Gold-fish,  water  for,  9 

Gompholobium  venustum,  41  :  hirsutum,  41 
Gooseberry,  Saw-fly,  31,  grubs,  317  :  blos¬ 
soms,  46 :  pruning,  47 :  culture,  50 :  the 
flowering,  70 :  borer,  113:  aphis,  148,  174  : 
protecting,  240  :  raising  seedlings,  301  : 
sheddingtheir  leaves,  328;  removingbushes, 
34  7 

Gowan,  53 

Grafting  clay,  removing,  148 
Grapes,  out-door,  235  :  dropping,  248  ;  shank¬ 
ing,  248  :  in  pots,  291  :  not  setting,  222 : 
list  of  315  :  ripening  unequally,  347 
Grasses  for  pasture,  10 
Green-fly,  to  destroy,  20,  47,  77,  HO 
Greengage,  fruitless,  138 
Greenhouse  climbers,  15,  36:  adjoining  par¬ 
lour,  19  :  for  vines,  23  :  window,  duty  on, 
61,  82:  pit,  91  :  plants  out  of  doors,  99: 
roof,  angle  for,  113:  cheap,  124:  arrange¬ 
ment,  168:  stages,  147  :  heating,  162,  248, 
303,  336 :  united  to  hothouse,  336 
Grey  streak  moth,  21 

Guano  as  a  manure,  2,  39 :  artificial,  3 : 

water,  to  make,  180 
Guernsey  lily,  29 1 
Gutta  percha,  for  grafting,  18 
Habrotiiamnus  faciculatus,  16,  248 
Haltica  nemorum,  93 
Hammatophora  bucephala,  260,  317 
Heartsease  (see  Pansy)  cuttings,  121 ;  layers, 
122 

Heath  culture,  26 ;  culture  of  hardy,  57 ;  list 
of,  57,  122,  247 ;  mould,  71 ;  in  gardens, 
168;  turning  yellow,  147 
Hedgehog,  73 

Hedges,  weeding,  152;  planting,  348  ;  dress¬ 
ing,  233,  277  ;  fruit  trees  near,  348  ;  shape 
of,  218 

Helianthemum  polifolium,  vulgare,  and 
guttatum,  167 
Hemlock  spruce,  30 
Hemp,  for  fumigating,  18 
Heracleum  giganteum,  347 
Herbaceous  flowers,  list  of  hardy,  304 
Herbert’s  passion-flower,  37 
Herbs,  gathering,  178 
Hesperis  matronalis,  1 67 
Hibiscus  syriacus,  6l 
Hives,  painted,  6l 
Hoare,  Clement,  306 

Hoeing,  158;  its  use,  101;  and  importance, 
215 

Hollyhock  seedlings,  259  ;  hybridizing,  271 ; 
their  history,  285;  staking,  197;  propa¬ 
gating  and  training,  296  ;  sowing,  315,  316 


Honey,  how  exhibited,  328 
Honey-dew,  to  remove,  147  ;  its  nature,  181 
Honeysuckles,  green  fly  on,  138 
Horse-dung  for  flowers,  235 
Horseradish,  to  kill,  235 
Horticultural  Society’s  shows,  133,  201,205, 
234,  246,  and  Supplement. 

Horticultural  shows  for  cottagers,  115,  148, 
151;  village,  their  benefit,  219;  societies, 
225;  warning  to,  139 
Hot-bed,  of  tan,  168;  making,  244 
Hothouse,  heating,  336;  and  greenhouse 
united,  336 

House  sewage,  20,  123 
Housing  plants,  310 
Hoya  carnosa,  62 
Humming-bird  moth,  1 
Hyacinths,  18;  culture,  332,  334;  feathered, 
62  ;  after  blooming  in  water,  72  ;  in  boxes, 
220  ;  forced,  260  ;  in  pots,  333,  345 
Hybridizing,  90,  100,  143,  155,  199,  204,  211 
Hydrangeas  without  leaves,  137 ;  cuttings, 
242 ;  changing  colour,  243 ;  to  make  blue,  327 
Hylesinus  piniperda,  329 
Hylurgus  piniperda,  329 
Hypericum  Nepalense  and  Chinese,  327 
Ice  plant  culture,  191 ;  sowing,  291 
Inarching,  347 
Indian  pink  culture,  304 
Innoculating  with  grass,  114 
Ips  piniperda,  329 

Iris,  236 ;  chalcedonian,  192 ;  hybridizing,  211; 

xiphioides,  223 
Italian  ray  grass,  215 
Ivy  pruning,  8,  14  ;  to  grow  quickly,  123 
Ixias,  wintering,  347 

Jargonelle  pear  wearing  out,  148;  spots 
on  leaves,  71 

Jasmine  growing  weak,  303 
Jasminum  grandiflora,  17 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  121,  271,  339 
Julus  complanatus,  52;  pulchellus,  139,  191 
Kalosanthes,  256 
Kennedya  eximia,  41 
Kennel  manure,  19 
Kerr,  H.  B.,  Swiss  Cottage,  240 
Kidney  bean  culture,  28,  40,  60 ;  runners, 
102;  pruning,  146,  159 
Kirby,  Rev.  W.,  212 
Kleinia  articulata,  179 
Labels,  zinc,  9;  china,  10 
Ladder,  orchard,  275 
Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain,  61 
Lapageria  rosea,  234 
Larch,  46 

Larkspur  culture,  265  ;  list  of,  265 
Lashmar’s  seedling  grape,  110 
Lathyrus  californicus,  71 
Laurustinus,  withered,  137 
Lavender  planting,  217 

Lawn,  treatment  of,  197  ;  mossy,  to  cure,  235 
Leather  jackets,  61 

Leaves,  colour  and  size  of,  53 ;  their  uses,  63; 
blistered,  204  ;  cause  of  falling,  293,  305  , 
autumn  tints,  293 

Leeks,  40  ;  transplanting,  271  ;  culture,  328 
Lema  asparagi,  126 
Lemons,  soilfor,  113;  culture  of,  179 
Lepisma  saccliarina,  19 1 
Lettuce  culture,  28,  40,  103,  159;  sowing,  215; 
to  stand  the  winter,  272,  284  ;  aphis,  307  > 
planting,  339 
Leycesteria  formosa,  248 
Light,  its  importance,  173 
Lilium  lancitolium,  175;  compost  for,  180; 

list  of,  347 ;  longifolium  culture,  235 
Lily,  stems  of,  92  ;  Japan,  260  ;  culture,  175, 
180,  310;  list  of  hardy,  309 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  done  flowering,  123;  cul¬ 
ture,  201 

Lime,  super  phosphate  of  10  ,  its  uses,  124  ; 
its  lands,  147 ;  in  excess,  147,  292 ;  burning, 
109 

Liparis  monacha,  237 

Liquid  manure  for  trees,  10, 20,  51 ;  forplaats, 
19,  20,  113,  138,  192,  236;  to  ascertain 
strength  of,  78,  101 ;  value  of,  169,  274  ;  of 
soot,  220  ;  straining,  291  ;  where  to  apply, 
293;  diluting,  315,  3l6;  mistake  about,  322  ; 
making,  328  ;  for  fruit-trees,  348 
Liquorice  culture,  148 
Loam,  defined,  84 
Loamy  compost,  113 
Lobelia  densiflora,  41 
Lophospermum,  30 
Loves  of  the  plants,  91 
Lozotsenia  lievigana,  1 13 
Lucerne  culture,  113;  sowing,  147;  cutting, 
235 

Lupinus  polyphyllus  culture,  223 
Lychnis  fulgens  culture,  222 


Macroglossa  stellatarum,  1 
Madame  Laft'ay  rose,  47 
Magpie  moth,  193 

Magnolia  grandiflora  not  blooming,  235,  327 : 

hardy,  70,  138 
Mamestra  brassicm,  83 
Mandevilla  suaveolens,  36,  82,  271 
Mangold-wurtzel,  taking  up,  339 :  leaves, 
236:  culture,  39,  52,  103:  manuring,  113 
Mannington’s  pearmai.n,  19 
Marigolds,  their  history,  285 
Marl  defined,  84 
Marvel  of  Peru  seedlings,  169 
Masses,  plants  in,  35 
Maurandia  barclayana,  30 
Meadow,  ornamented,  18 
Melia  azederach,  223 
Melilesea  euphrosyne,  293 
Melilotus  leucantha,  71 
Melolontha  horticola,  171 
Melons,  their  produce,  235  :  not  setting,  248 : 
diseased,  248  :  Bromham  hall,  271  ;  Flem¬ 
ming’s  hybrid,  271  :  culture,  17,  28,  61,  89, 
101,  190 :  in  pits,  51  :  Queen  Anne’s,  30: 
temperature  of  bed,  124  :  forcing,  200 
Mermis,  147 

Mesembryanthemums  not  blooming,  168: 
culture,  272 

Mice,  to  protect  peas  from,  315 
Midsummer  shoots  on  fruit  trees,  95 
Mignonette,  pruning  tree,  37,  191,  327:  its 
history,  269  :  sowing,  210 
Mildew  on  vines,  33,  137  :  in  Wardian  cases, 
169 :  its  causes,  149 :  on  apple  trees,  148, 
204  :  on  peaches,  148 
Mistletoe  culture,  22,  106 
Moles,  banishing,  165  :  their  use,  71 
Moon’s  influence,  11,  165 
Moss  as  a  covering,  235 :  on  fruit  trees,  1 68  : 

round  plants,  71 
Mountain  ash,  286 
Mulberries  falling,  291 

Mulching  trees,  128,  235:  kitchen  vegetables, 
157,  178 

Mullein  moth,  181 
Muriatic  acid,  19 

Mushroom  beds,  watering,  314:  making,  17, 
30,  51,  200,  235,  325:  spawn,  62,  248 
My  Flowers,  7,  17,  28,  44,  70,  80,  89,  121, 
146,  160,  178,  190,  200,  217,  233,  245,  258, 
269,  285,  301,  314,  326,  342 
Myrtle,  dividing  root,  260 :  moving  from 
border,  291:  cuttings,  266:  sowing,  267: 
layering,  71 

Narcissi,  forced,  260,  311  :  potting,  346 
Nasturtiums  for  pickles,  40 
Nectarine  disbudding,  13 :  stopping,  55,  140, 
227 

Nematus  trimaculatus,  31 
Nemophila,  92  :  atomaria,  191 
Nerine  sarniensis,  291 
Nerium  oleander,  169 
Nettles,  to  kill,  92 :  uses,  233,  327 
Nicothecium  roseum,  92 
Nightingale  heard,  83 
Night  soil,  191  :  to  use,  260 
Noctua  brassica,  83 :  verbasci,  181 :  pro- 
nuba,  317 

Normandy  cress,  272 
Northern  aspect,  plants  for,  138 
Notanecta,  204 
Nutt’s  bee  management,  42 
Nut  weevil,  261 
Oak-gall,  woolly,  123 
Oidium  tuckerii,  53  :  erysiphoides,  91 :  leu- 
conium,  92 

Oleander  buds  withering,  236 ,  culture,  72 : 
pruning,  169  :  potting,  291 :  straggling,  291 : 
cuttings,  266:  scale,  10:  mismanaged,  29 
Onions,  transplanting,  124 :  fly,  149 :  cul¬ 
ture,  40:  sowing,  215;  ripening,  215: 
storing,  282,  300  :  potato,  304  :  failure,  1 13  : 
winter  standing,  258 :  bending  down  stems, 
282  :  transplanted,  290 :  tree  planting,  290 : 
grub,  to  prevent,  103 

Orange  trees  casting  their  leaves,  204  :  house, 
climbers  for,  204 :  myrtle-leaved,  72 :  scale, 
92  :  soil  for,  113 
Orchadist’s  crook,  275 
Orgyia  antiqua,  316 
Oyster  plant,  180 

Pansy  (see  Heartsease)  culture,  25,  229  :  list 
of,  133  :  layers  and  cuttings,  143,  242  ;  its 
history,  320 

Papilio  Euphrosyne,  293 
Parsley  culture,  200,  269 
Parsnip  culture,  103,  48  i  for  pigs,  49  i  taking 
up,  339 

Partridge,  anecdote  of,  273 
Passion-flower,  37 ;  culture,  123 ;  cuttings,  291 
Pasture,  to  improve,  10 
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Paul’s  Rosery,  227 
Paedisca  Angustiorana,  56 
Peach,  disbudding,  13:  trees,  dressing  for, 
30  :  without  blossom,  30  :  training  horizon¬ 
tally,  124  :  mildew,  150  :  stopping,  55,  140, 
223,  22 7,  316:  the  Catherine,  260:  late, 
308 

Pearl-bordered  Fritillary  moth,  293 
Pear-trees,  unfruitful,  20  :  for  Westmoreland, 
50  :  culture,  30,  174  :  list  of,  29 :  Blister 
moth,  53  :  shoots,  training,  62  :  blossoms, 
thinning,  62  :  unfruitful,  81  :  falling  off,  179 : 
why  barren,  183  :  fruitless,  223  :  stopping, 
239  :  late  dessert,  309 

Peas,  on  heavy  soil,  71 :  culture,  102  :  boiled 
in  their  pods,  82 ;  sticks,  110:  supporters, 
46  :  early  crops,  49 :  skinless,  164,  165,  168  : 
to  grow  fine,  179  :  to  guard  from  mice,  289, 
315:  early  long-podded  dwarf,  307  :  list  of 
dwarf,  19  :  cause  of  failure,  10  :  height  of,  50 
Peat,  71  :  paths,  110 

Pelargoniums,  list  of,  133,  164,  234  ;  hybridi¬ 
zing,  148,  156  :  petals  falling,  148  :  exhibi¬ 
tion,  165  ;  leaves  withered,  169 ;  cutting  back 
and  cuttings,  170  :  defined,  222  :  Unique, 
277  :  autumn-blooming,  list  of,  341 :  win¬ 
tering  seedlings,  347 
Pemphigus  laetucse,  307 
Penstamons  in  winter,  291 
Penton  cabbage  sowing,  191 
Perennials,  hearbaceous,  propagating,  129  : 
sowing,  303 

Periodicals  of  gardening,  31 
Periwinkle,  46  :  stove  kinds,  213 
Petals,  their  uses,  125 

Petunia  cuttings,  36  :  training,  142  :  sowing, 
192,  210,  hybridizing,  212 
Phahena  Evonymella,  73 
Phalena  pronuba,  317 
Phlox,  leaves  diseased,  169:  list  of,  304 
Phyllopertha  horticola,  171 
Physalis  edulis,  71 
Physiology,  its  importance,  318 
Picotee  (see  Carnation)  culture,  25  :  in  bor¬ 
ders,  204  :  list  of,  235  :  potting,  321 
Pigeon’s  dung,  91 
Pig  keeping,  341 
Pine  appl»  crowns,  260,  271 
Pines  with  vines,  304 

Pink,  piping,  98  :  culture,  25,  229,  278  :  buds 
bursting,  143,  155  :  prejudice  concerning, 
148  ;  list  of,  235  :  species,  296 
Pinus  benthamiana,  radiata,  muricata,  and 
tuberculata,  234 

Pistil,  anatomy  of,  171,  defined,  316 
Pit,  heating  air  of,  72  :  heating  small,  259 
Plan  of  garden.  108,  112 
Planter’s  puzzle,  47 
Planting,  time  for,  19  :  rule  for,  51 
Plants,  indicating  weather,  93  :  near  glass,  248 
Plum  disbudding,  65  :  with  broken  leader,  71 : 
pruning  113,  251  ;  shedding  its  fruit,  138  ; 
trees,  unfruitful,  1 68 ;  culture,  174 
Plumbago  Larpentse,  81,  105  ;  culture,  186, 
220,  223,  303 
Podura  fuliginosa,  148 
Pceony,  propagation,  148 
Poles,  the  seat  of  R.  Hanbury,  252 
Pollards,  plants  in  hollow,  62 
Pollen,  relative  contrivances,  181 :  quantity 
required,  205 
Polmaise  heating,  108 

Polyanthus  culture,  15,  26:  insects  on,  51  : 
narcissus,  51  :  seedlings,  113;  repotting, 
130:  seed  gathering,  185  :  watering,  197: 
sowing,  248:  not  a  species,  316 
Pomegranate,  not  flowering,  29 1 
Popular  errors,  321 
Portulaca  splendens,  222 
Pot  pourri,  to  make,  290 
Potatoes,  sprouted,  10:  thinning  stems,  17, 
80  :  storing,  52,  315,  316,  338,  347  :  insect 
on,  52  :  planting,  51,  52  :  stems  frosted,  92  : 
Farmer’s  Glory,  109  ,  keeping,  1 13  :  Epsom 
salt  for,  123  :  murrain,  124  :  autumn  plant¬ 
ing,  1 65:  stemless,  124:  storing,  138:  cul¬ 
ture,  163  :  earthing  up,  148  :  destroyed  by 
frost,  I67:  disease,  179,  191,283,  338:  sets, 
180:  earthing-up,  180:  taking  up,  214: 
hollow,  222 ;  for  seed,  248,  259 :  haum 
turned  black,  292:  ill  flavoured,  259:  sprout¬ 
ing,  271,  304  :  ash-leaved  kidney,  291  : 
winter  planting,  345  :  Rylott’s  flower-ball, 
345  :  two  crops  a  year,  346 
Pots  becoming  green,  29 1 
Potting,  soil  for,  168  :  double,  248 
Poultry,  produce,  30  :  yard,  92 ;  gapes  in,  112  : 
chip  in,  204  :  laying,  25 9  :  feeding,  289 ;  ! 
estimate  of  sorts,  345 
Pricking  out  seedlings,  124 
Prickly  pear,  72 


yii 

Primrose  (China),  sowing,  210:  changing 
colour,  124,  147 
Prince  Albert  rose,  47 
Principles  of  gardening,  317,  330 
Prize  plants,  list  of,  109 
Prizes,  classification  of,  226 
Psilura  monacha,  237 
Pumpkin  seed,  347 
Puss  moth  caterpillars,  317 
Pyralis  Pomona,  63 

Pyrus  japonica,  14  :  apples,  preserving,  288  : 

pruning,  29 1  :  fruit,  220 
Pytchley  Horticultural  Society,  1 16 
Quarenden  Apple,  112 
Quicken  grass,  to  destroy,  138,  166 
Ranunculus  Culture,  78,  130;  destroyed 
by  slugs,  147 ;  soil,  191 
Raspberry  culture,  47;  pruning,  251,  173; 
thinning  suckers,  56,  92,  96,  129;  insect, 
82  ;  blossomless,  147 ;  moved  in  spring, 
222  ;  branching,  304  ;  training,  304  :  double 
bearing,  308 :  espalier,  347 
Rats,  to  destroy,  72 
Red  Bar  moth,  56 

Red  spider,  to  kill,  67,  75  :  on  celery,  260 
Redstart  singing,  83 
Reel,  garden,  8 

Rhododendron  culture,  175:  pruning,  191 
Rhubarb  gathering,  92 :  culture,  19  48,  145, 
192,  204:  preserving,  124:  cutting,  148: 
manuring,  303 :  pruning,  304  :  removing, 
328 

Rhus  coriaria,  271 
Rhynchenus  nucum,  26 J 
Ribbon  grass  culture,  204 
Ripeness,  symptoms  of,  276 
Ripening  of  wood,  320 
Roberts’  flower  supporters,  142 
Rochea  falcata  culture,  248,  265 
Rockery,  174,  304  :  plants  for  shaded,  223 
Rocket,  tinea,  21  :  yellow,  167 
Rock  plants,  113:  culture,  174 
Rock  rose,  spotted,  common,  and  polium- 
leaved,  167 

Roofs,  to  find  angle  of,  304 
Rooks,  building,  1 

Roots,  excrements  from,  323  :  pruning,  65, 
319,  331;  storing,  maxims  for,  340;  im¬ 
portance  of  surface,  183 ;  sending  abroad, 
278 

RosaBanksia,  pruning,  14 
Rose  budding,  8,  1 76,  192  ;  manure  for,  10; 
for  bedding,  25  ;  in  November,  50  ;  list  of 
China,  25:  Austrian,  for  bedding,  57:  per¬ 
petual,  for  bedding,  56:  culture  of  moss,  66; 
cuttings,  67,  211  :  climbing,  76:  pillar,  76, 
85,  96  :  in  pots,  92,  1 14  :  pot  cultivation  of, 
119,  130  :  hybridizing,  132,  143,  145  :  suck¬ 
ers,  138:  green  centred,  143,  147,  192: 
weeping,  154:  buds  falling,  169  :  its  his¬ 
tory,  160:  caterpillars  on,  169,  179,  222: 
list  for  a  terrace  side,  169:  layering,  176 : 
pruning,  223 :  in  pots,  176 :  stocks  for, 
176  :  list  of,  209:  climbers  in  pots,  177: 
aphides  on,  180:  culture,  180:  (Bank- 
sian)  not  flowering,  192,  223,  204  :  buds 
turning  yellow,  204 :  nursery  (Paul’s),  208: 
soil  for,  211:  on  light  sod,  224:  double 
yellow,  223  :  for  bedding,  228 :  wall,  228  : 
weeping,  228  :  new  and  old,  228  :  shading 
seedlings,  228  :  done  flowering,  248 :  stocks 
for,  272 :  abortive,  291 :  list  of  perpetual, 
271 :  charred  turf  for,  292:  dark  climbing, 
271  :  Persian  yellow,  272:  pruning  climb¬ 
ing,  303 :  cuttings  and  budding,  303,  328, 
347:  moving,  316:  stocks  for,  327;  rais¬ 
ing  hybrid  perpetual,  327  :  over  luxuriant, 
to  cure,  328 :  caterpillar,  86 
Rosemary,  its  uses,  327 
Runcia  crataegata,  1 1 
Rustic  baskets,  118:  plants  for,  1 1 9 
Salt,  as  a  cure  for  mildew,  54 
Salvia  cultivation,  342 

Salvia  patens  shedding  buds,  247  >  in  winter, 
291 ;  flowering,  223 
Samaritan,  20 

Saxifrages,  122 ;  (pyramidal)  propagating, 
223 

Scale,  to  remove,  51 
Scaring  birds,  23 
Scarlet  runner  culture,  102 
Scatophaga  ceparum,  149 
Schizanthus  rctusus  culture,  323 
Science  of  gardening,  318 
Scissors  for  pruning,  113 
Scotch  Pine-bark  beetle,  320 
Scurvy  grass,  167 
Seacomu  Garden  Society,  237 
Sea  kale,  pots,  substitute  for,  107  j  culture, 
145 ;  bed  making,  290 
Sea  overflowing  garden,  222 


via 
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Sea-pink  edgings,  328 
Seedlings  in  loose  mould,  to  move,  92 
Seeds,  structure  of,  21  :  fertilizing  of,  205  : 
dispersion  of,  237,  249,  26l ;  sending 
abroad,  278  :  saving,  288,  31 6  :  sowing,  330 
Selandria  cethiops,  222 
Semi-transparent  calico,  123 
Sepals,  definition  of,  191 

Shades  for  carnations,  &c.,  186,  220;  for 
plants,  289 

Shading,  with  pots,  124 
Shallots,  planting,  292 
Shamrock,  51 
Shells,  as  manure,  72 

Shelters,  6 :  for  plants,  6l :  for  flowers,  166  : 

straw  mat,  309  :  winter,  327 
Shifting,  reasons  for,  311 
Shirehampton  cottagers’  show,  290 
Shrubbery  pruning,  242 
Silkworms,  dying,  170;  eggs,  113 
Sisyrinchium  bermudianum,  292,  328 
Sloping  banks,  281 

Slugs,  to  destroy,  30,  102,  137,  138,  142,  220, 
209,  290  ;  trapping,  313,  346 
Snake  millepedes,  52,  139 
Snapdragon,  217 
Snowdrops,  148 
Soapsuds  for  watering,  29 
Soil,  crops  for  wet,  303;  undrainable,  316; 

poor  gravelly  to  improve,  272 
Solanum  Jasminoides,  16 
Soot,  as  a  liquid  manure,  148 
Soot  as  a  manure,  220  ;  and  salt,  290 
Sour-krout,  to  make,  259,  316 
Sowing  flower  seeds,  45 
Spade,  Irish,  9 
Spade,  its  construction,  250 
Sphinx  atropos,  305 
Sphinx  tipuliformis,  115 
Spilosoma  lubricipeda,  205 
Spinach,  40;  blighted,  29 1 ;  (Flanders)  sow¬ 
ing,  214 

Spot  on  geranium,  113 
Spotted  Buff  moth,  205 
Staking  objectionable,  206 
Stamens,  their  uses,  139 
Stamford-hill  Society,  225 
Standard  authority,  291 
Statice  maritima,  328 

Stock  sowing,  29  ;  cuttings,  67 ;  and  seeds, 
148,  169  ;  removing,  223  ;  culture,  72  ;  (in¬ 
termediate)  culture,  345 
Stopping,  55;  meaning  of,  170;  fruit  trees,  227 
Storing,  modes  of,  276 

Stove  for  greenhouse,  260 ;  plants,  least  ten¬ 
der,  280 

Strawberry  culture,  56,  96,  128,  137;  tree,  89; 
badly  forced,  128;  tiles  for,  164;  unfruit¬ 
ful,  148  ;  worms  in,  168  ;  runners,  prepar¬ 
ing,  174,  214  ;  alpine,  174  ;  worms,  191 ; 
not  setting,  204 ;  list  of  late,  236,  271  ; 
Black  Prince,  292  ;  planting,  239  ;  forcing, 
259,  267;  bed  making,  271  ;  list  of,  240, 
271 ;  dressing  beds,  292;  British  Queen, 
260 ;  Green  Alpine,  271 ;  on  border,  304 ; 
culture,  343 

Studs  for  training,  221,  271 
Suckers,  removing,  309 


Sugar  louse,  191 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  62 

Sumach,  271 

Sunflower,  its  uses,  301 

Surface-stirring,  fork  for,  342 

Surface  grubs,  6l 

Sutherlandia  frutescens,  272 

Swallow,  arrival  of,  21,  60,  73,  83 

Sweetbrier  suckers,  316 

Sweet  peas,  training,  142 

Swift,  225 

Swithin  (St.),  181 

Tamarisk  shrub,  221 

Tank  for  manure,  64 :  making,  170 

Tendrils,  29 

Tenthredo  grossulariae,  31,  317  :  sethiops,  222 
Tettigonia  spumaria,  249 
Thinning  kitchen  vegetables,  158 
Thrips  on  cucumbers,  260 
Thunbergia  culture,  299  :  list  of  species,  300 
Tinea,  clerckella,  53  :  pomonella,  63  :  rosana, 
86 :  porrectella,  21 
Tipulae,  61 

Tobacco  ashes,  92 :  drying,  272  :  culture,  316  : 

water,  345 
Tomato  culture,  145 
Torenia  asiatica,  280 
Tortrix  angustiorana,  56 :  pomonana,  63 
Town  gardens,  20  :  flowers  for,  92 
Tradescantia  discolor,  1 80 
Trailer  for  a  shaded  window,  348 
Training,  summer,  96  :  fruit  trees,  127 :  hori¬ 
zontal,  148  :  young  trees,  151 :  systems  of, 
347 

Transplanting,  ruling  principle  of,  315 

Tree  carnation,  147  :  potato,  16 

Trees,  plants  under,  19,  218:  staking,  24: 

watering,  24 
Trenching,  340 
Triphaena  pronuba,  317 
Triticum  repens,  167,  138 
Trochilium  tipuliforme,  1 1 5 
Tropceolum  canariense,  30,  38 :  tricolorum, 
50,  147, 323  :  lobbianum,  50  :  pentaphyllum, 
291 :  aphis  on,  191 

Tuberoses,  planting,  10:  in  borders,  48:  in 
water,  51  :  not  flowering,  316 
Tulips  culture,  119  :  list  of,  133  :  taking  up, 
142  :  bed,  making,  297,  310  :  forcing,  312 
Turf-laying,  45,  114,  277:  on  chalky  soil,  315 
Turnip,  Swedish,  39,  41,  71,  103,  258  :  sowing, 
88,  102,  215:  flea  beetle,  93,  102,  189: 
running  to  seed,  138  ,  hoeing,  325  :  storing, 
82,  339 

Tvveedia  cserulea,  272 
Urate,  62 

Urine  as  a  fertilizer,  220  :  to  deodorize,  315 
Vapourer  Moth,  caterpillar  of,  316 
Vases,  rustic,  97 

Vegetable  marrow  culture,  92;  training,  169 
Venus’s  fly  trap,  20 

Verbena  cuttings,  36,  242,  327;  mildewed,  51 ; 
to  winter,  108,  347  ;  not  flowering,  124  ; 
training,  142 
Veronica,  diseased,  304 
Vinca,  stove  kinds,  213 
Vine,  on  pillars,  19  ;  pruning,  29 ;  mildew, 
33,  53,  137;  in  greenhouse,  33;  blooming, 


75;  moving,  112  ;  swelling  of  the  berry,  75 ; 
syringing,  76  ;  fumigating,  76  ;  in  pots, 
moving,  91 ;  bleeding,  92  ;  disbudding,  65  ; 
on  walls,  117;  disbudding,  thinning,  and 
stopping,  117,  124  ;  leaves  dying,  124  ; 
thinning,  153;  in  pots,  148;  under  glass, 
152;  grapes  forming  and  swelling,  152; 
temperature,  153;  cure  for  bleeding,  162, 
166  ;  in  Demerara,  192;  out  of  doors,  prun¬ 
ing,  195  ;  thinning  the  berry,  196;  root  cul¬ 
ture,  196:  in  hothouse,  256:  leaf  blotched, 
260,  272  :  leaves  thinning,  272 :  in  late 
house,  324  ;  in  pots,  324  :  out  of  doors,  308 
Vinegar  making,  40 

Vinegar  plant,  61,  74,  166,  328:  its  nature, 
94  :  recipe  for,  1 66 

Vinery,  263  :  creeper  for,  271 :  heating,  52  : 
angle  of  roof,  257 

Violets,  8  :  for  winter,  98  :  list  of,  221 
Virginnian  creeper,  71 
Walks,  cleaning,  277 
AVall-flower  cuttings,  67,  170 
Wall,  flued,  247 
Walker’s  stove,  162 
Walnut-leaf  mould,  20 
Wall-tree,  training  with  studs,  221 
Warner’s  (C.)  gardens,  240 
Warrington  gooseberry,  240 
Wasps,  252;  to  destroy,  327;  queen,  to  de¬ 
stroy,  137 ;  nests,  to  destroy,  216 
Water-cress  culture,  272,  313 
Watering,  6,  158,  178 ;  leaves  of  trees,  19  ; 

pot  (overhead),  71  ;  pot  (Thompson’s),  191 
Water,  to  make  soft,  62  ;  glasses,  flowers  for, 
112;  to  improve  hard,  148 
Weather  indications,  93 
Weeding,  its  importance,  214 
Weeds,  destroying,  72 
Weedy  soil,  to  cure,  124 
Weekly  calendar,  1,  11,  21,  31,  53,  63,  73,  83, 
93,  115,  125,  139,  149,  171,  181,  193,  205, 
225,  237,  249,  26l,  273,  293,  305,  317,  329 
Weeping  trees,  153 
Weigela  rosea,  50 
Wet- day  gardening,  289 
White  flowers  for  bedding,  123 
Whitlow  grass,  167  ;  twisted  podded,  16/ 
Window,  boxes,  30  ;  duty  on  greenhouse,  61, 
82 

Winter  greens,  159  ;  aconite,  propagation, 
169  ;  violet,  propagation,  169 
Wintering  verbenas,  &c.,  291 
Wireworms,  to  kill,  62,  73,  303,  327 ;  to  ban¬ 
ish,  224  ;  destroyer,  of  worms,  93 
Wistaria  sinensis,  pruning,  14 
Wood,  its  ripening,  95 
Wood  Leopard  moth,  225 
Wood-lice,  to  destroy,  124 
Worms,  to  destroy,  82;  thread-like,  147 
Yeast,  its  nature,  95 
Yellow- under- wing  moth,  317 
Yew-trees  moving,  236 
Yponomeuta  padella,  73 
Ypsolophus  vittatus,  21 
Yucca  gloriosa,  not  flowering,  316 
Zauchsneria  Californica,  187;  culture, 
304,  315;  cuttings,  82;  broken,  291 
Zeuzera  iEsculi,  225 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


M 

D 

w 

D 

APRIL  5—11,  1849. 

Plants  dedicated  to 
each  day. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon  R. 
and  Sets. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

5 

Th 

Maundy  Th.  Fieldfare  last  seen. 

Yellow  Crown  Imperial. 

28  a  4 

38  a  0 

4  45 

12 

2  44 

95 

6 

F 

Good  Friday.  Turnip  Fly  appears. 

Clustered-Grape  Hyacinth. 

20 

39 

5  9 

13 

2  26 

96 

7 

S 

Blackbird  lays. 

Wood  Anemone. 

24 

41 

rises 

© 

2  9 

97 

8 

Sun 

Easter  Sun.  Ringed  Snake  seen. 

Ground  Ivy. 

22 

42 

7  a  43 

15 

1  52 

98 

9 

M 

Easter  Mon.  Rook  hatches. 

Red  Polyanthus. 

19 

44 

8  47 

10 

1  35 

99 

10 

Tu 

Easter  T.  House-Sparrow  builds. 

Rouen  Violet 

17 

46 

9  49 

17 

1  18 

100 

11 

W 

Small  White  Butterfly  appears. 

Dandelion. 

15 

47 

10  48 

18 

1  2 

101 

Maundy  Thursday. — The  name  of  this  day  is  of  doubtful  deri¬ 
vation,  but  it  is  most  probably  from  the  old  French  maundiant,  a 
beggar,  for  it  was  the  Thursday  of  all  Thursdays  for  him.  Through¬ 
out  Christian  Europe  it  has  ever  been  a  custom  on  this  day  for  even 
Kings,  either  personally  or  by  their  deputies,  to  distribute  alms,  or 
maundies,  to  the  poor,  and  even  to  wash  their  feet,  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  that  humiliation  of  our  Saviour,  in  which,  on  the  day  before 
his  final  suffering,  he  washed  the  feet  of  his  apostles. 

Good  Friday  seems  scarcely  a  designation  so  appropriate  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world  as  its  more 
ancient  title  of  “  Holy  Friday.”  Englishmen  have  such  a  propensity 
to  celebrate  great  events  by  some  kind  of  eating,  that  they  have  even 
“  Hot  Cross  Buns  ”  for  this  fast.  These  buns  are  a  remnant  of  the 
ecclesiastical  custom  of  distributing  Exilogice,  or  consecrated  loaves, 
at  this  season,  not  only  as  alms  to  the  poor,  but  to  those  who  by  sick¬ 
ness  were  kept  away  from  the  Communion  Table.  In  the  north  of 
England  a  more  appropriate  food  is  prepared,  in  the  form  of  a 
pudding  of  bitter  herbs,  among  which  the  Passion  Dock  is  also 
mingled. 

Easter,  let  us  hope,  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  Oster,  to 
rise,  rather  than  from  Eostre,  one  of  their  heathen  goddesses,  in 
whose  honour  certain  ceremonies  were  performed  at  this  season  by 
the  Saxon  priests.  Of  the  many  customs  and  sayings  connected  with 
this  greatest  of  Christian  festivals,  we  can,  at  present,  find  space  for 
but  this  brief  one  of  the  ancient  weather-seer,— “  If  the  sun  shine  on 
Easter  day  it  shines  on  Whitsunday  likewise.” 

Phenomena  of  the  Season. — When  we  commenced  this  de¬ 
partment  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  we  entertained  the  hope 
that,  brief  as  our  comments  necessarily  are,  they  would  lead  some 
to  compare  our  notes  with  the  occurrences  of  the  week,  who  had 
never  thus  “  asked  questions  of  nature”  before,  and  that,  perhaps, 
either  these,  or  some  others  who  had  previously  made  notes,  would 
favour  us  with  the  results  of  their  observations.  In  this  we  have  not 
been  disappointed,  and  by  all  such  communications  we  shall  be  bene- 
fitted  and  obliged.  A  clergyman,  near  Downham,  in  Norfolk,  says  : — 

“  On  last  Monday  evening  (March  12th),  at  about  6  o’clock,  I  saw  a  | 


bat  flitting  about  as  strong  and  merrily  as  if  it  had  been  the  middle 
of  summer  ;  and  the  next  day,  in  turning  over  one  of  my  flower  beds, 
I  turned  out  a  perfect  cockchafer,  ready  to  emerge  into  the  air.” 

Another  clergyman,  the  Rev.  J.  Byron,  of  Killingholme,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  writing  to  us  on  the  10th  of  March,  says : — “  A  word  or  two 
respecting  those  sagacious  birds,  rooks,  may  prove  not  uninteresting 
to  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener.  There  is  an  ancient 
colony  of  them  at  the  Manor  House  in  this  parish  ;  and  it  has  long 
been  observed  that,  except  when  prevented  by  a  severe  frost  or  ex¬ 
tremely  stormy  weather,  they  invariably  commence  building  their 
nests  on  a  fixed  day.  The  13th  of  February  is  regarded  as  the  day 
on  which  they  pair,  and  exactly  three  weeks  from  that  day  they 
begin  to  build  ;  in  leap-years,  this  falls  on  March  5th,  in  other  years 
of  course  on  the  6th.  I  believe  that  in  many  rookeries  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  building  commences  a  little  earlier  than  it  does  in  the 
one  of  which  I  am  speaking  ;  probably  in  some  it  begins  precisely  on 
the  day  named  in  the  Calendar  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  as  that 
on  which  ‘  rooks  build,’  viz.,  March  3rd :  but  I  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  respecting  the  rooks  here. 

“  In  this  rookery,  too,  as  in  several  others,  certain  trees  are  tabooed ; 
and  though  each  successive  year  some  one  or  two  pairs,  imbued  with 
revolutionary  sentiments  (not  red,  but  black  republicans),  attempt  to 
set  up  their  habitations  in  them,  they  were  never  suffered  to  com¬ 
plete  them,  although  they  kept  rebuilding  with  a  perseverance  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  It  fared  with  them  as  it  did  with  certain  un- 
feathered  bipeds  on  the  day  of  Kennington  Common ;  the  mass  was 
against  them,  and  the  sticks  accumulated  by  the  labour  of  many  days 
were  confiscated  to  the  community  at  large.  However,  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  agitation  and  clamour,  as  elsewhere,  have 
carried  their  point ;  the  interdict  has  been  withdrawn,  and  youthful 
rooks  have  been  hatched  and  reared  in  the  trees  which  their  fore¬ 
fathers  were  taught  to  regard  with  supreme  awe.  Thus  are  old  in¬ 
stitutions  falling  into  contempt,  and  time-honoured  usages  presump¬ 
tuously  broken  through;  and  if  Louis  Philippe  and  Pius  IX.  are 
readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  they  may  take  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  other  thrones,  dominations,  and  powers,  besides  their 
own,  have  stooped  before  the  mighty  spirit  of  reform  that  distin¬ 
guishes  the  age  we  live  in.” 
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1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

5 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Showery. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Rain. 

Fine, 

Fine. 

Highest 
&  lowest 

56°— 35° 

50° — 23° 

56°— 38° 

58° — 34° 

58°— 32° 

55°— 40° 

56°  —  39° 

61  °—  40° 

temp. 

6 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Rain. 

Showery. 

Fine. 

55° — 31° 

54°— 37° 

55° — 51° 

62°— 32° 

60° — 22° 

51° — 34° 

55° —44° 

530—31° 

7 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Showery. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

52° — 37° 

58° — 35° 

62°  —  44° 

020  —  25° 

60° — 26° 

48° — 40° 

56°— 42° 

47°— 36° 

8 

Showery. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Showery. 

Fine. 

Showerv. 

Showerv. 

53° — 34° 

58° — 27° 

590—390 

68°— 27° 

57°—  23° 

56°— 31° 

58°  —  38° 

43°  —38° 

9 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Cloudv. 

Fine. 

Showery. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Rain. 

55°  —  37° 

57°— 34° 

47°— 32° 

730  _  290 

47°  —  35° 

57°— 29° 

55°— 34° 

53°— 34° 

10 

Cloudv. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Showerv. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

49°— 31° 

46°— 29° 

50° — 26° 

65o—28° 

48°  — 34° 

60° — 39° 

58°— 30° 

53° —30° 

11 

Showery. 

Showery. 

Frosty. 

Fine. 

Showerv. 

Showerv. 

Rain. 

Showerv'. 
59°— 42° 

49° — 32° 

490—34° 

49° — 22° 

62° — 34° 

490—390 

6l°— 36° 

50° — 47° 

Insects. — One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  English  insects,  the 
Humming-Bird  Moth  ( Macroglnssa  stellatarum) ,  is  to  be  found  in 
our  gardens  during  the  latter  part  of  this  montlj,  and  again  in  June 
and  September,  for  there  are  three  broods  of  them  annually.  It  feeds 
upon  the  honey  in  the  tubes  of  flowers,  which  it  collects  whilst 
hovering  over  them,  “  inimitably  poising  itself  while  on  rapidly 
vibrating  wings,”  and  thrusting  into  their  tubes  its  long  flexible 
tongue.  “  It  is  delightful  to  contemplate  the  dexterity  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  insect  whilst  it  sails,  all  gaiety  and  grace,  round  the  tall  sprig  of 
a  larkspur  or  other  flower,  probing  to  the  very  bottom  every  tube, 
neglecting  none,  and  trying  no  one  twice.”  It  is  not  uncommon, 
and  its  times  of  feeding  are  on  sunny  days  between  the  hours  of  10 


and  12  in  the  morning,  and  those  of  2  and  4  in  the  afternoon.  It 
measures  nearly  2  inches  across  its  expanded  fore-wings  ;  they  are 
dusky  brown,  with  several  bands,  waved,  and  of  different  degrees  of 
blackness  ;  there  is  also  a  blackish  dot  near  their  centre  ;  the  hind 
wings  are  bright  orange,  with  a  darker  and  redder  line  round  the 
outer  edge ;  the  body  is  light  brown,  with  black  marks  on  the  back ; 
the  abdomen,  or  belly,  is  hairy,  with  a  tuft  at  the  end,  which  it  can 
open  or  shut  at  pleasure.  The  caterpillar,  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
with  a  dusky  line  down  the  back,  with  a  white  and  yellow  stripe  along 
each  side,  and  yellow  legs,  is  found  in  March,  June,  and  August.  It 
feeds  chiefly  on  different  kinds  of  Galium  (Lady’s  Bed  Straw),  and 
Rubio  (Dyer’s  Weed).— Humphry  and  Westwood's  British  Moths. 
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So  many  question?!  concerning  Guano  have  reached 
us  that  we  think  it  best  to  embody  our  answers  in 
one  general  reply,  from  some  part  of  which  each  of 
our  correspondents  may  derive  the  information  he 
respectively  seeks. 

Although  guano  is  a  fertilizer  new  to  the  English 
cultivator,  it  is  very  far  from  being  only  recently 
employed  to  enrich  the  ground.  In  Peru  it  was  ; 
employed  to  manure  the  soil  when  that  portion  of  ' 
South  America  was  first  discovered;  and  its  very 
name  is  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  it 
was  then  held  by  even  the  ancient  Peruvians,  for 
guano,  in  their  language,  means  the  diuig,  or  the  ma¬ 
nure,  as  if  it  was  the  especial  or  chief  of  all  ferti¬ 
lizers.  This,  however,  is  not  left  to  mere  inference, 
for  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  writing  in  1609,  says,  “  In 
the  time  of  the  Incas  (early  sovereigns  of  Peru), 
there  was  so  much  vigilance  in  guarding  the  sea-fowl, 
that  during  the  rearing  season  no  person  was  allowed 
to  visit  the  islands  which  they  frequented,  under  paifi 
of  death,  in  order  that  the  birds  might  not  be  fright¬ 
ened  and  driven  away  from  their  nests.  Each  district 
had  a  portion  of  these  islands  allotted  to  it.”  There 
are  many  places  where  guano,  or  the  dung  of  sea- 
fowls,  may  be  collected,  as  at  Ichaboe  and  other 
islands  tfi  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  none  are  equal  to 
that  from  Peru,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  here  less 
rain  falls  than  in  any  other  place  where  guano  is 
found.  The  dung,  therefore,  is  at  once  dried  in  layers 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  each  layer  is  so  effectual 
in  keeping  the  ammonia  from  escaping  from  the 
layers  beneath  it,  that  when  they  are  dug  into  they 
actually  emit  fumes  so  pungent  as  to  pain  the  eyes 
of  the  workmen  almost  insupportably.  The  large 
amount  of  rain  falling  in  our  latitudes  is  the:  chief 
reason  why  there  is  no  accumulation  of  guano  on  the 
islands  about  our  northern  coasts,  which  are  so 
abundantly  frequented  by  sea-fowl. 

Chemical  analysis  shews  the  cause  of  guano  being 
so  powerful  a  fertilizer.  It  abounds  more  than  does 
any  other  with  ammonia,  the  most  active  ingredient 
of  all  manures ;  and,  besides  this,  it  is  very  rich  in 
phosphate  of  lime,  a  constituent  of  all  plants ;  as  well 
as  in  common  salt  and  other  ingredients,  all  useful  as 
assistants  to  the  growth  of  plants.  The  estimation  in 
which  guano  is  held  as  a  fertilizer  may  be  gathered 
from  the  most  cogent  fact,  that  the  number  of  tons 
imported  gradually  increased,  from  1733  tons  in  1841 , 
to  219,764  tons  in  1845.  In  1846,  89,220  tons  were 
imported,  but  the  decrease  arose  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  supply  rather  than  from  any  decrease  in 
the  demand.  Yet  considerable  discredit  has  been 
thrown  upon  this  manure,  as  well  as  upon  some 
who  have  sold  it,  by  its  extraordinary  adulteration, 
amounting  in  several  instances  to  97  per  cent.  We, 
therefore,  advise  our  readers  to  employ  none  but  the 
best  Peruvian  guano,  and  to  buy  it  either  direct  of 
tire  London  Manure  Company  or  from  one  of  their 


agents.  There  are  other  dealers  of  equal  respecta¬ 
bility,  bilt  we  know  that  this  Company  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  supplying  it  genuine. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  different  garden 
crops  to  which  guano  has  been  applied  successfully, 
and  the  experiments  published  ;  but  we  must  advise 
our  readers  that  we  believe  there  is  no  crop  in  their 
flower,  kitchen,  or  fruit-garden,  to  which  it  may  not 
be  beneficially  applied,  if  proper  care  is  taken  not  to 
give  it  either  in  excess  or  at  a  time  when  the  plant 
is  not  growing  healthfully.  When  guano  has  been 
|  found  not  of  advantage,  it  has  been  either  because 
these  circumstances  have  not  been  attended  to  or 
because,  the  manure  was  adulterated. 

The  wrant  of  common  sense  in  trying  experiments 
with  manures  would  exceed  our  belief  if  we  had  not 
had  many  years  of  intercourse  with  those  “whose 
talk  is  of  bullocks.”  For  instance,  we  know  one 
party  who  tiled  the  efficacy  of  common  salt  as  a 
manure  for  potatoes  by  using  cut  sets,  putting  them 
into  the  ground  with  a  dibble,  and  filling  the  holes 
with  the  salt!  Not  oue  of  the  pickled  sets,  of  course, 
vegetated.  Another  worthy  gentleman  mixed  his 
carrot  seed  with  guano  before  sowing,  and  then  put 
it  in  drills,  adding  a  little  guano  over  the  seed. 
Scarcely  a  plant  came  up,  for  the  ammonia  of  the 
manure  destroyed  the  little  tender  roots  as  soon  as 
they  burst  from  the  seed.  We  mention  these  occur¬ 
rences  as  a  hint  to  our  readers  that  discretion  and 
judgment  are  requisite  in  experiments  with  manures, 
and  especially  with  one  so  powerfrtl  as  guano. 

A  very  wholesome  warning  is  offered  upon  this 
point  by  the  experiments  af  Mr.  Maund,  the  editor 
of  that  excellent  periodical  “The  Botanic  Garden.” 

“  When  applied  to  strawberries  once  a  week  in  a 
liquid  state  (four  ounces  to  a  gallon),  guano  made 
them  very  vigorous  and  productive;  but  sprinkled 
upon  some  young  seedlings  of  the  same  fruit  it  killed 
them.  Two  ounces  per  yard  (five  cwt.  per  acre),  were 
sprinkled  over  onions,  and  they  doubled  the  untreated 
in  size.  Potatoes  manured  with  one  ounce  and  a 
half  per  yard,  were  rendered  much  more  luxuriant 
than  others  having  no  guano.  Brussels  sprouts  were 
half  destroyed  by  being  planted  in  immediate  contact 
with  nine  parts  earth  and  one  part  guano.  Gera¬ 
niums  were  greatly  injured  by  liquid  manure  of  guano 
(four  ounces  per  gallon) ;  but  ‘  plants  of  various  sorts 
in  pots,  watered  only  with  guano-water,  half  an  ounce 
to  a  gallon,  have  flourished  astonishingly ;  none  have 
failed.  These  are  lessons  which  cannot  be  mistaken-' 
— (  Auctarium,  223 .)  Mr.  Rendle  and  other  persons 
record,  as  the  result  of  dearly-purchased  experience, 
that  where  gitiuo  has  failed  to  be  beneficial,  or  has 
been  injurious,  kt  has  been  applied  in  quantities  too 
powerful  for  the  plants  to  bear.  In  a  liquid  state, 
half  an  ounce  per  gallon,  and  given  to  growing  plants 
once  a  week,  it  never  fails  to  be  productive  of  vigour. 
Applied  to  the  pine-apple  it  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial ;  and  mixed  with  poor  loam  or  mere  sand, 
it  made,  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society’s  gar¬ 
den,  the  salvias  and  verbenas  grow  luxuriantly;  but  it 
was  too  stimulating,  and  proved  deleterious,  when 
applied  to  them  in  conjunction  with  a  fertile  soil. 
These  .faots  have  been  corroborated  by  experiments 
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in  America  and  elsewhere.  In  a  pamphlet  on 
“  Guano,”  edited  by  Messrs.  Gibbs,  there  are  many 
experiments  demonstrating  its  highly  beneficial  effect 
when  applied  to  turnips,  apple-trees,  and  raspberries. 
It  is  evidently  a  highly  stimulating  manure,  for  the 
fruit-trees  blossomed  twice ;  and  the  other  crops  were 
several  days  forwarder  in  making  their  appearance. 
This  arises  from  its  abounding  in  salts  of  ammonia.” 

Some  persons  have  used  it  with  great  success  as  a 
manure  for  the  pine-apple,  melon,  cucumber,  and 
various  florists'  flowers.  They  employed  it  in  the 
form  of  a  compost,  mixing  no  more  than  one  pint  of 
guano  with  a  barrowful  of  earth.  One  gentleman 
failed  in  forcing  his  cinerarias  into  bloom  by  using  it; 
but  he  put  so  much  into  the  soil  at  their  final  shift¬ 
ing  that  he  made  all  their  leaves  turn  brown.  But, 
then,  another  says,  “  I  have  used  it  for  twelve  months 
with  the  most  gratifying  results :  not  on  one  plant  or 
vegetable,  but  on  every  plant  or  vegetable  that  is 
benefitted  by  the  application  of  manure.  For  plants 
in  pots  it  should  be  used  in  a  liquid  state,  and  my 
cinerarias  bear  testimony  to  its  merits.” 

Mr.  J.  Selkirk,  of  Aigburth,  near  Liverpool,  on  a 
light  sandy  soil,  employs  it  for  autumn  planted  crops, 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  every  four  square  yards, 
mixing  every  pound  with  half  a  pound  of  wood 
ashes.  Cabbages  and  cauliflowers  he  found  especially 
benefitted,  and  free  from  club-root.  Turnips  and  let¬ 
tuces  were  also  equally  improved;  and  he  applied  it 
with  most  favourable  results  as  a  liquid  manure,  four 
pounds  to  10  gallons  of  water,  to  camellias  and.  pelar¬ 
goniums. 

Mr.  Henry  Ford,  of  Sheaf  House,  Sheffield,  fell 
into  the  error  of  using  guano  far  too  freely,  for  he 
mixed  two  pounds  of  it  in  only  one  bushel  of  earth, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  though  an  epiphyllum, 
fuchsias,  and  cactuses  potted  in  it  did  well,  yet  his 
penstemons  were  killed  and  his  pelargoniums  much 
injured. 

Another  party  reports  that  he  has  used  it  as  a  liquid 
manure  to  balsams,  camellias,  and  crysanthemums,  with 
the  greatest  success. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Teschemaclier  correctly  observes,  that  if 
used  at  all  in  the  earth  for  potting  roses,  pelargoniums, 
and  other  hardy  strong-growing  plants,  not  more 
than  a  tea-spoonful  of  guano  to  a  quart  of  earth 
should  be  employed.  He  found  the  grass  of  newly- 
rnade  lawns  greatly  invigorated  by  its  application  to 
the  soil  just  before  laying  down  the  turf.  To  peas 
he  also  found  guano  especially  a  valuable  applica¬ 
tion.  He  put  it  into  the  drills,  but  covered  it  with 
full  two  inches  of  earth  to  keep  the  young  roots  from 
coming  into  immediate  contact  with  it.  He  states 
that  all  cactuses  and  other  succulent  plants  are  extra¬ 
ordinarily  benefitted  by  liquid  guano. 

We  might  multiply  these  results  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  but  to  do  so  would  be  uselessly  tedious ;  and, 
we  will  only  add,  as  the  results  of  our  experience, 
that  at  the  rate  of  four  cwt.  per  acre,  or  about  three 
pounds  to  30  square  yards,  is  the  best  quantity  to 


apply  to  the  soil  to  any  crops.  The  best  mode  of 
applying  it  is  to  scatter  it  thinly  between  the  rows 
or  over  the  roots  of  growing  well-established  plants, 
just  to  point  it  in  with  a  fork,  and  then  to  leave  it  to 
the  rains  to  cany  down  its  soluble  parts. 

As  a  liquid  manure,  half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  for 
most  plants,  and  one  ounce  to  the  gallon  for  succu¬ 
lent  plants  and  balsams,  are  the  best  proportions. 
Mix  it  twenty-four  hours  before  you  require  it,  draw 
off  the  clear  liquid,  and  the  guano  sediment  may 
then  have  a  similar  quantity  of  water  again  put  upon 
it.  These  two  washings  will  extract  all  its  most 
valuable  ingredients.  This  liquid  manure  should  be 
applied  only  to  healthy  plants,  and  during  their 
season  of  growing. 

The  following  composition  is  recommended  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Johnstone,  as  an  artificial  guano,  it  has  been 
proved,  he  says,  by  experiment  to  approach  in  value, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  genuine  kind,  it  is 
intended  to  equal,  in  effect,  one  cwt.  of  guano. 

Value. 
s.  d. 


78|  lbs.  of  bone-dust,  at  2s.  6 d.  per  bushel* 

25  „  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  . 

1J  ,,  of  pearlash . 

25  „  of  common  salt  . 

2£  „  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda . 


3  9 

0  2-i 

0  tf 

0  2* 


132£  lbs. 


At  a  cost  of  9  0-|- 


All  the  above  substances,  except  the  first,  any 
druggist  will  supply. 


An  active  member  of  a  Horticultural  Society  near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  writes  to  us  as  follows: — “It 
is  mainly  to  the  colliers,  and  others  of  similar  class, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  perfection  to  which 
florists’  flowers  have  arrived.  Among  the  many  in 
this  county  (Northumberland)  may  be  classed  the 
name  of  Domoud,  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  cultivators  of  these  flowers;  and  though  an 
humble  ‘pit-man,’  he  has  his  name  chronicled  in 
the  pages  of  floriculture.  Another  of  the  same  class, 
who  died  lately,  is  deserving  of  record  in  your  pages 
— perhaps  as  follows: — ‘  Died  at  Kenton,  Northum¬ 
berland,  on  the  6th  of  March,  aged  70,  Mr.  Thomas 
Buckham,  a  celebrated  florist.  The  deceased,  although 
a  humble  miner,  and  passing  the  half  of  his  life  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  could  appreciate  the  beauties 
of  Nature,  and  was  one  of  the  most  successful  growers 
of  florists’  flowers  in  the  county.’  ” 


THE  ERUIT-GARDEN. 

The  Fig. — Although  this  is  not  everybody’s  fruit, 
yet  we  have  known  amateurs  to  produce  it  in  high 
perfection,  and  to  set  much  store  by  it;  for  when  tho¬ 
roughly  ripened  during  a  hot  period,  it  is  assuredly 
one  of  the  most  luscious  of  fruits.  A  great  amount 

*  Half  the  weight  of  super-phosphate  of  lime,  or  bones  dissolved 
either  in  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  would  be  much  preferable  to 
merely  ground  bones. 
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of  caution  is  requisite  in  planting  the  fig  out  of  doors; 
it  is  not  that  it  requires  much  of  pains  or  of  labour, 
but  the  danger  consists  in  the  probability  of  its  being 
over-cultivated. 

Soil, — Almost  any  soil  will  answer  for  its  culture  : 
provided  it  does  not  retain  moisture  too  long.  We  have 
known  figs  answer  well  in  all  kinds  of  tree  loams,  in 
ordinary  garden  soils,  and  in  composts  containing 
various  amounts  of  vegetable  matter,  lime-rubbish, 
&c.  The  principal  point,  especially  in  our  more 
northern  counties,  is  to  provide  against  a  too  rapid 
root  action  ;  and  this  is  accomplished  either  by  rais¬ 
ing  a  barrier  of  brick  or  stone-work  within  half  a  yard 
of  the  wall  on  which  the  trees  are  placed,  running 
parallel  with  the  wall,  or  by  mixing  a  considerable 
amount  of  broken  bricks  or  stone  in  the  soil  when 
preparing  for  their  reception. 

Habit.— We  will  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  their 
habits  and  tendencies  in  our  fitful  climate,  and  the 
discussion  of  these  will  prepare  the  minds  of  our 
readers,  in  some  degree,  for  the  severe  system  of  root- 
culture  which  wre  shall  afterwards  propound. 

The  fig  out  of  doors  in  Britain  requires  all  the 
solar  light  which  our  murky  skies  afford ;  it,  therefore, 
needs  the  brighest  and  warmest  aspect  in  our  gardens. 

It  quails  before  no  sunshine,  however  intense ;  it  will 
sometimes,  nevertheless,  cast  its  fruit  through  intense 
drought :  and  this  is  a  point  to  which  we  shall  here¬ 
after  advert  as  necessary  to  be  kept  in  view'. 

Now,  in  order  to  obtain  the  due  amount  of  solar 
light,  the  shoots  must  be  trained  very  thinly ;  and 
here  it  is  manifest  that  over-cultivation  is  an  evil,  for 
the  leaf  of  the  fig  under  any  circumstances  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  gross,  and,  by  introducing  too  much  of  vegetable 
matters  or  manures  into  the  soil,  the  fig  becomes  quite 
unmanageable,  the  tree  is  crowded  with  waste  spray, 
and  the  fruit,  if  any,  is  watery  and  insipid. 

It  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  fig-leaf  is  very 
absorbent  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  that  in  damp 
climates  it  is  probable  that  it  is  qualified  to  obtain 
nearly  one-half  its  nourishment  by  means  of  the 
foliage  alone.  We  think  we  are  justified  in  affirming 
this,  from  so  frequently  witnessing  such  a  degree  of 
luxuriance  during  periods  when  a  very  moist  at¬ 
mosphere  was  prevalent,  although  unaccompanied 
by  rain,  and  the  trees  were  glowing  in  a  hungry 
soil.  Figs,  like  other  fruit-trees  in  general,  submit 
to  that  certain  indication  of  fruitfulness  “  short- 
jointed  wood;”  no  plant  is  a  better  exemplification  of 
this  point.  Indeed,  an  experienced  gardener  can  tell 
at  sight,  when  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees,  whether 
they  bear  well  and  produce  good  fruit,  by  this  crite¬ 
rion  alone. 

Ripening  of  the  wood  is  as  essential  a  principle 
with  the  fig  as  with  other  tender  fruits,  and  over-cul¬ 
tivation  is  totally  inimical  to  this;  it  renders  the 
whole  plant  too  succulent,  and  keeps  up  a  late  root- 
action,  which  prevents  the  tissue  becoming  solidified. 

We  now  proceed  to  such  points  of  culture  as  will 
steer  clear  of  the  evils  above  named,  and  embody,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  necessary  conditions  for  success 
ful  culture. 

Soil. — As  before  observed,  almost  any  well-drained 
soil  will  suit  fig-trees ;  provided  that,  with  its  poro¬ 
sity,  it  also  possesses  that  kind  of  mechanical  texture 
which,  whilst  it  readily  transmits  moisture,  will  also 
retain  sufficient  to  withstand  a  hot  and  dry  period  in 
the  middle  of  summer.  It  is  well,  however,  to  lean 
towards  an  open,  porous  character;  for  if  any  defect 
arises  through  extreme  seasons  of  drought  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  soil  being  light,  a  remedy  of  a  very  simple  1 
character  ia  always  at  hand  in  the  shape  of  a  good  i 


top-dressing  and  a  bucket  or  two  of  water.  In  prefer¬ 
ence,  therefore,  to  building  preventive  wralls,  and  other 
matters  involving  extra  expense,  we  say,  so  compound 
the  soil  for  them  as  that  they  may  never  grow  very 
gross,  neither  be  liable  to  suffer  from  sudden  droughts. 
When  the  native  soil  of  a  garden  is  too  clayey, 
thorough  drainage  and  the  introduction  of  a  liberal 
amount  of  sand,  lime-rubbish,  ashes,  &c.,  with  a 
slight  amount  of  vegetable  matter,  will  in  general 
suffice  to  make  it  fit  for  fig-trees.  If  the  garden  soil 
be  too  light  and  porous,  some  adhesive  loam  may  be 
added,  also  old  peaty  or  vegetable  matter,  or,  indeed, 
anything  which  may  happen  to  be  at  hand  which  is 
retentive  of  moisture  in  its  own  nature,  yet  not  a 
“forcing”  or  rich  manure.  One  thing  is  requisite: 
the  bed  of  soil  should  by  no  means  be  deep.  We 
would  never  allow  above  half  a  yard  in  depth,  unless 
in  situations  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  culture  of 
this  fruit,  such  as  occur  in  our  more  favoured  coun¬ 
ties,  as  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  Hants,  Dorset,  Devon, 
and  Cornwall.  These  highly  favoured  counties  form 
an  exception  to  the  bulk  of  Britain.  Those  who  pro¬ 
duce  figs  with  so  much  ease  in  those  counties  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  wonder  why  we  make  so  much  fuss 
about  the  matter.  We  have,  however,  gardened  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  in  the  north,  and  30 
or  40  years’  experience  has  dearly  taught  us  the  vast 
difference  that  exists  with  regard  to  such  peculiar 
fruit-trees  as  the  fig,  and,  we  may  add,  the  vine. 

Propagation. — No  plant  is  easier  of  propagation 
than  the  fig;  it  will  strike  with  the  utmost  ease  from 
cuttings  of  the  shoots  after  the  leaves  are  fallen,  pro¬ 
vided  the  plant  has  rested  awhile.  The  heat  of  a 
hotbed  is,  however,  very  serviceable,  and  it  is  well  in 
ordinary  cases  to  wait  until  spring,  when  the  early 
cucumber  bed  will  furnish  a  capital  opportunity,  as 
there  is  no  occasion  to  plant  the  young  fig-trees  out 
of  doors  until  the  middle  of  May.  Suckers,  how¬ 
ever, — those  shoots  which  arise  from  the  root  of  old 
trees — offer  the  readiest  mode  of  propagating  the  fig; 
and  these  may  be  cut  away  in  the  early  part  of  April, 
and  planted  at  once.  Figs  may  be  also  grafted  and 
budded  like  our  other  fruits,  but  this  is  seldom  prac¬ 
tised,  so  little  occasion  existing  for  this  course. 

Varieties. — We  now  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  a 
select  few,  which  may  be  relied  on  as  to  hardihood 
and  general  utility;  these  being  the  points  to  which 
the  labours  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  are  in  the 
main  directed. 

Broun  Turkey  (Lee’s  Perpetual). — This  is  a  very 
hardy  fig,  and  a  very  great  bearer.  Fruit  of  good 
size  and  slightly  pyramidal,  of  a  brownish  colour; 
pulp  very  delicious.  This  is  also  a  great  favourite 
with  pot  cultivators. 

Brunswick  (Madonna). — A  noble  fruit,  of  a.  palish 
green  colour,  but  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun ;  pulp 
very  rich  and  sweet,  and  of  a  delicate  pink  colour. 
This  is  about  the  largest  kind  in  the  country  of  the 
purple  class,  and,  as  it  ripens  betimes,  is  excelled 
by  none  for  the  open  wall. 

Black  Ischia. — A  middle-sized  dark-coloured  fruit, 
of  very  good  flavour,  and  a  very  hardy  kind;  ripening 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  Brunswick. 

We  do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  name  any  more 
kinds,  as  these  three  may  be  considered  the  very  best 
in  the  kingdom  for  the  open  wall.  The  Broun  Ischia 
is  esteemed  by  some,  and  is  a  very  useful  fig,  as  are 
most  of  the  Iscliias.  We,  however,  prefer  the  Black 
variety. 

As  an  inducement  to  the  amateur  to  plant  a  fig, 
we  may  mention  that  in  Sussex  the  fig  succeeds  per¬ 
fectly  as  an,  ordinary  standard.  We  wove  conversing 
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with  a  gentleman  from  Worthing,  the  other  clay, 
about  figs,  when  he  assured  us  that  about  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood  they  seldom  thought  of  planting  the  fig 
against  a  wall.  He  named  chalky  loams  as  being 
well  adapted  for  their  culture ;  and  seemed  quite 
astonished  at  the  complaints  of  bad  ripening  in  the 
northern  counties,  even  against  a  wall;  such  is, 
nevertheless,  the  case  in  indifferent  seasons. 

Pruning. — The  fig  should  be  pruned  forthwith,  if 
not  already  done.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  remove 
those  points  which  are  extending  above  the  wall, 
and  to  thin  out  the  shoots  nailed  down  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  summer;  prefering  all  young  shoots  of  a 
short-jointed  character,  and  removing  all  succulent 
ones.  At  this  period  the  fruit-bearing  shoots  can  be 
readily  distinguished.  The  main  shoots  should  be 
laid  in  at  nearly  a  foot  apart ;  and  it  is  good  practice 
to  tie  down  short-jointed  fruitful-looking  spurs  on  the 
main  leaders.  R.  Errtngton. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Laying  out  Cottager's  Flower-gardens. — If  the 
plot  of  ground  apportioned  to  a  cottage  be  small,  we 
would  advise  our  friends  not  to  attempt  to  cultivate 
fruit  or  vegetables  on  such  a  small  scale.  What 
such  a  bit  of  ground  will  produce  is  really  not  worth 
a  consideration.  It  is  a  pity  to  sacrifice  it  for  the 
sake  of,  perhaps,  a  few  inferior  cabbages,  or  a  small 
bed  of  onions  or  carrots.  A  shilling  or  two  would 
purchase  twice  as  much  in  vegetables  of  excellent 
quality.  How  much  more  interesting  and  pleasant 
would  such  a  little  garden  look  if  entirely  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  flowers ;  and,  if  the  cottager  could  ma¬ 
nage  to  have  a  hive  or  two  of  bees,  the  flowers  would 
then  be  profitable,  also,  as  well  as  charming.  Even  if 
he  could  not  raise  the  means  to  procure  a  hive  of  bees, 
he  might  dispose  of  part  of  his  flowers  to  repay  him 
for  his  trouble,  and  help  to  buy  better  roots  and 
seeds  from  time  to  time,  till  bis  garden  was  furnished 
with  really  good  flowers.  This  would  open  another 
source  of  profit,  as  lie  might  then  divide  the  good 
kinds  of  perennial  flower-roots,  and  dispose  of  the 
duplicates,  or  extra  plants,  to  his  less  fortunate  neigh¬ 
bours.  Seeds  of  annuals  and  biennials  may  also  be 
saved,  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  We  state 
all  this,  to  incline  you  to  cultivate  flowers,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  moral  benefit  and  love  of  them,  of 
which  we  trust  you  are  not  insensible.  The  following 
is  the  way  in  which  you  ought  to  lay  out  your  plot 
of  ground,  supposing  that  it  is  so  small  as  not  to  be 
worth  while  attempting  to  grow  vegetables  or  fruits. 
If  the  plot  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  form  an  oval  bed 
in  the  centre,  and  a  circular  bed  at  each  end ;  edge 
them  with  box,  or  thrift,  or  daisies,  or,  if  your  soil  is 
sandy,  the  common  heath  makes  a  pretty  edging, 
and  will  bear  clipping.  We  have  seen,  also,  the 
dwarf  blue  gentian  used  for  this  purpose,  with  beau¬ 
tiful  effect.  When  you  have  finished  edging  the 
beds,  then  measure  off  a  space  from  the  beds  for 
walks.  These  should  bo  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other,  that  the  space  where  they  come  near 
'each  ought  to  be  the  proper  width  of  the  walk 
Eighteen  inches  for  the  walks  among  the  beds  will 
be  sufficient  for  your  purpose,  as  it  will  not  be  wise 
to  waste  more  ground  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
The  remainder  of  the  ground  should  be  edged  also, 
and  will  form  a  neat  irregular  border,  in  which  you 
may  plant  the  larger  kinds  of  flowers,  such  as  dahlias, 
and  any  evergreen  or  flowering  shrub  you  may 
obtain,  more  especially  roses.  The  oval  bed  will 
grow  roses  also.  If  you  can  obtain  a  sufficient 


number  of  this  queen  of  flowers,  fill  this  bed  entirely 
with  them — you  cannot  have  too  many  of  them.  If 
you  are  not  able  to  purchase  them  in  quantity, 
you  may  soon  obtain  a  considerable  collection  by 
raising  them  from  cuttings,  from  layers,  or  by  bud¬ 
ding  on  the  common  brier.  These  briers  you  may 
easily  procure  from  some  rough  hedge-row  or  coppice 
in  your  neighbourhood.  No  right-feeling  farmer  or 
landlord  would  prevent  you  getting  them  in  such 
situations.  Instructions  for  the  several  operations 
of  propagating  the  rose,  we  have  given  in  various 
parts  of  this  periodical,  and  to  them  we  direct  your 
attention.  The  circular  beds  might  be  planted  with 
such  florists’  flowers  as  you  may  possess,  such  as 
pansies,  pinks,  verbenas,  tulips,  &c.  If  you  have  no 
such  tilings,  plant  them  with  the  best  kinds  of  peren¬ 
nials.  Of  course  this  method  of  laying  out  your  gar¬ 
den  may  not  exactly  suit  every  case.  Some  plots 
may  be  so  small  as  to  allow  only  of  one  bed  in  the 
centre.  In  that  case,  fill  the  borders  with  such 
plants  as  we  mentioned,  and  the  bed  with  your  choice 
ones,  intermixed  with  roses.  Should  your  garden  be 
so  large  as  to  allow  you  to  cultivate  vegetables,  by 
all  means  make  the  most  of  it  for  that  purpose,  but 
do  not  forget  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  it  for  our 
favourites;  and  do  not  be  niggardly  of  the  space 
for  them. 

All  that  we  have  said  in  praise  of  the  art  of  culti¬ 
vating  flowers,  applies  equally  to  you  who  have 
space  for  the  more  immediately  useful  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Devote,  then,  a  pretty  large  space  to 
grow  flowers,  and  lay  it  out  as  follows: — In  the 
first  place,  let  the  situation  of  the  flower-garden  be 
near  to  your  cottage.  The  walk  leading  to  the  door 
should  be  up  the  centre  :  it  ought  to  be  at  least  four 
feet  wide.  Let  the  beds  for  your  flowers  be  on  each 
side  of  this  walk.  One  side  may  be  a  mixed  flower- 
border,  containing  a  row  of  shrubs,  of  as  great  a 
variety  as  you  can  procure.  In  front  of  those  shrubs 
you  should  plant,  here  and  there,  standard  roses, 
mixed  with  hollyhocks;  and  in  front  of  them,  tall- 
growing  perennials,  with  medium-sized  roses ;  and 
finally,  plant  near  the  edging  with  low-growing  flow¬ 
ers.  Let  this  border  be  edged  with  some  one  or 
other  of  the  plants  mentioned  above  as  proper  for 
that  purpose.  Having  finished  that  side  of  your 
flower-garden,  in  the  next  place  turn  your  attention 
to  the  other  side.  You  may  lay  it  out  in  the  manner 
described  above  for  a  small  plot  of  flower-beds, 
namely,  with  an  oval  in  the  centre,  and  two  circles 
at  each  end,  with  borders  all  round  them ;  using  the 
beds  for  choice  flowers  as  there  mentioned.  Or  you 
might  lay  it  out  in  beds,  four  feet  wide,  writh  straight 
narrow  walks  between  each  ;  all  the  beds  to  be  edged 
with  something.  Beds  laid  out  in  this  form  will  be 
very  convenient  to  stock  with  one  kind  of  flower  in 
each  —  pinks,  stocks,  double  wall-flowers,  double 
sweet-williams,  carnations,  pansies,  or  even  tulips, 
ranunculuses,  and  anemones.  This  may  seem  a 
large  list  for  a  cottage  garden,  and  we  do  not  suppose 
you  will  be  able  to  procure  them  all  at  once ;  but 
your  beds  may  be  furnished  in  a  very  agreeable  and 
pleasing  ’manner  with  annuals,  until  you  can  fill 
them  with  better  things.  Seeds  for  them  will  only 
cost  a  few  pence :  a  bed  of  dwarf  rocket,  larkspur, 
another  of  Eschsdioltzia  californica — the  first  (a  hard 
name  to  pronounce)  is  sounded  cskoltsia,  but  of 
the  second  you  will  have  heard  pretty  frequently 
lately.  This  annual  was  found  in  California,  by 
Mr.  Douglas;  and  has  been  not  unaptly  called  “  the 
Golden  Cup  flower ;  ”  so  you  may  have  golden  gob¬ 
lets  from  that  country  without  risking  your  life  in 
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that  sickly  land.  Another  nice  hardy  annual  lor  a 
bed  is  named  Clarkia  pulchella  (pretty  clarkia)  ;  an¬ 
other,  Nemophila  insignis  (shevvy  grove  lover) ;  and  a 
bed  of  scarlet  10-week  stocks.  This  list  might  be 
easily  extended ;  and  if  you  have  room  for  more, 
look  at  the  list  given  at  page  137,  and  choose  such 
as  may  suit  your  purpose.  At  the  end  of  these  beds 
you  may  set  up  your  turf  pit  or  frame,  which  we 
trust  you  will,  if  you  have  not  already,  procure  as 
soon  as  you  jiossibly  can.  You  will  find  them  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful.  Do  not  forget  to  arch  oyer  your 
centre  walk,  as  we  directed  at  page  47.  This  would 
be  very  ornamental,  and  a  delightful  shade  from  the 
beams  of  a  July  sun. 

Routine  Management. — Evergreen  shrubs  may  yet 
be  successfully  removed  and  planted.  Use  puddle 
for  the  roots,  stake  firmly,  and  water  occasionally, 
and  they  will  be  sure  to  succeed. 

Borders  must  be  finished  raking,  and  all  annual 
flowers  sown  without  delay. 

Cuttings  may  still  be  put  in,  and  those  that  are 
rooted  potted  off  and  hardened  gradually,  so  as  to 
bear  the  open  air  by  the  end  of  April. 

Seeds,  such  as  have  come  up  and  made  some 
progress,  should  be  potted  off  also,  and  after  they  are 
established  be  managed  the  same  as  the  cuttings. 

Lawn. — This  pleasing  ornament,  if  well  swept, 
will  now  require  frequent  rolling  and  mowing.  If 
woi’m-casts  appear  procure  some  quick  lime,  and  put 
in  a  common  pailful  of  water  a  lump  of  lime  about 
the  size  of  a  child’s  head.  The  lime  should  be  un¬ 
slaked.  Let  it  stand  till  the  water  is  quite  clear ;  then 
with  a  rather  coarse  rose  water-pot  sprinkle  the  grass- 
plot  freely  till  the  worms  are  all  killed.  The  lime- 
water  will  more  readily  reach  the  worms  if  you  rake 
off  the  worm-cast,  and  so  open  the  holes  the  worms 
make  to  cast  up  the  earth.  If  one  pailful  is  not 
enough  for  your  lawn,  make  the  lime-water  in  a  vessel 
large  enough  to  bold  sufficient.  Should  one  applica¬ 
tion  not  kill  all  the  worms,  apply  it  a  second  time, 
which  will  generally  quite  destroy  them.  Should 
worms  be  troublesome  in  your  flower-beds  or  plants 
in  pots,  lime-water  will  kill  them  there,  as  well  as  on 
the  grass-plot,  and  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate 
plant. 

Wicker  Shelters.  —  There  are  some  beautiful 
shrubs  that  open  their  magnificent  flowers  so  early 
in  the  spring,  that  their  splendour  is  often  defaced, 
if  not  utterly  destroyed,  by  late  spring  frosts.  We 
mean  the  shrubby  Chinese  poeonia  moutan  and  its 
varieties,  and  the  Nepaul  rhododendron,  rhododen¬ 
dron  arboreum,  and  the  numerous  garden  hybrid 
varieties.  To  preserve  these  magnificent  blossoms 
in  all  their  beauty,  by  saving  them  from  the  cold 
frosty  nights,  too  often  prevalent  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  is  very  desirable.  A  very  effectual,  cheap, 
and  not  unsightly  plan,  of  accomplishing  this  de¬ 
sirable  end,  lias  been  adopted  at  Messrs.  Henderson’s, 
of  Pine-apple-place.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
possess  some  of  these  desirable  plants,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  others  who  may  have  been  deterred  from  cul¬ 
tivating  them  on  account  of  this  danger,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  describe  it.  A  sufficient  number  of 
stakes,  of  such  a  length  as  that  when  they  are  driven 
into  the  ground  their  tops  may  be  at  least  six  inches 
or  a  foot  above  the  side  branches,  are  placed  one  foot 
from  the  outermost  branches,  and  about  two  feet 
from  each  other,  so  that  the  mats,  when  they  are  put 
upon  them,  and  the  wicker  work,  to  be  described 
presently,  may  not  touch  any  part  of  the  shrub. 
Upon  these  stakes,  and  fastened  to  them  with  tarred 
rope,  is  then  placed  a  circular  frame  of  very  open 


wicker  or  basket  work,  made  of  green  willows.  This 
is  left  on  constantly,  as  long  as  there  is  any  danger 
of  frost.  Every  night,  when  there  is  the  least  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  enemy,  the  wicker  work  is  covered 
with  mats,  which  not  only  prevents  the  downward 
effects  of  frost,  but  the  upward  radiation  of  heat  from 
the  earth.  An  improvement  might  be  made  by 
having  a  covering  of  oiled  canvass  fitted  to  the  size 
of  each  wicker  tent,  and  fastened  to  the  ground  with 
loops  and  hooked  pegs.  The  accompanying  wood- 


cut  will  shew,  at  one  view,  what  land  of  a  shelter  we 
have  been  trying  to  describe.  We  can  confidently  re¬ 
commend  these  shelters  to  our  readers.  They  are  so 
simple,  that  any  labourer,  with  some  ingenuity  and  a 
little  practice,  may  make  them ;  and  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  season  they  should  be  put  away  in  a 
secure  dry  place,  and  will  last  several  years.  The 
benefits  of  these  shelters  might  be  extended  to  the 
cottagers’  gooseberries  and  currants,  and  many  other 
things.  We  think  our  good  friend  Mr.  Errington 
will  agree  with  us,  that  a  good  effectual  protection  to 
these  fruits  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Sheltering.  —  Close  attention  to  the  more  early 
blooming  kinds,  in  the  article  of  protection,  must  be 
constantly  applied,  for  one  night’s  neglect  would 
cause  a  complete  failure,  thus  destroying  all  chance 
of  success,  and  frustrating  all  your  care  during  the 
season  of  winter.  Watering. — Great  caution  is  re¬ 
quisite  in  the  application  of  this  element  to  florists’ 
flowers  at  this  season  of  the  year,  especially  to  those 
in  pots.  Plants  are  now  growing  and  making  their 
greatest  effort  to  produce  flowers,  and  ultimately 
seeds  to  reproduce  the  species ;  in  consequence,  now 
is  the  time  they  require  more  food,  and  when  water 
is  applied  in  suitable  quantities  the  food  of  the  plant 
is  made  soluble,  the  only  state  in  which  the  plant 
can  take  it  up  into  the  system.  Rain-water  contains 
the  greatest  quantity  of  suitable  food  for  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  plants,  therefore  use  this  kind  of  water  as 
much  as  possible.  The  grand  secret  is  in  the  proper 
application  of  it,  both  as  to  time  and  quantity.  Ex¬ 
perience  is  the  best  guide  in  this  as  in  all  other 
things.  Observe  your  phtnts  constantly ;  if  they  are 
growing  freely,  and  the  soil  appears  dry,  they  require 
water.  When  plants  require  water  in  this  state,  give 
it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  wet  the  soil  thoroughly : 
a  dribbling  system  of  watering  is  bad  in  principle 
and  practice.  Having  wet  the  earth  well,  let  your 
plant  digest  it  before  you  apply  any  more.  If  you 
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neglect  watering  at  the  proper  time,  the  earth  in  the 
pots  will  contract  and  leave  the  sides  of  the  pots-; 
and  the  next  time  you  water,  it  will  pass  off  down 
the  side — thus  not  performing  the  office  you  design 
it  for.  The  plant,  then,  will  suffer  for  want  of 
nourishment ;  and,  if  this  is  allowed  to  continue,  they 
will  eventually  perish.  To  prevent  this  catastrophe, 
whenever  you  observe  the  soil  has  left  the  edge  of 
the  pot,  stir  up  the  surface  with  a  pointed  stick, 
breaking  the  lumps  of  earth,  and  gently  press  it 
into  the  cavity;  then  give  the  required  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  evil  will  be  remedied.  We  beg  your 
particular  attention  to  these  particulars  about  water 
ing.  Its  proper  management  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  points  in  cultivating  any  land  of  plants,  but 
more  especially  such  as  we  treat  of  under  this  head. 

T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

(Mr.  Beaton’s  manuscript  unfortunately  had  not 
arrived  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press.) 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Celery. — The  pr'esent  is  a  good  season  for  sowing 
this  vegetable,  either  in  some  warm  sheltered  corner, 
upon  well-pulverized  rich  soil,  or,  what  is  better,  on 
a  little  bottom-heat,  and  putting  an  old  light  or 
hand-glass  over  it.  Plants  may,  however,  be  very 
quickly  raised  by  merely  covering  them  over  at  night 
with  any  slight  covering,  and,  to  ensure  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  strong  healthy  plants,  let  the  water,  when 
water  is  required,  be  applied  tepid,  instead  of  cold. 
The  grower  will  be  well  repaid  for  this  extra  trouble, 
which  hastens  the  growth  of  the  celery,  and  greatly 
improves  its  flavour.  If  celery  of  a  large  size  be 
required,  prick  the  plants  early  on  a  gentle  bottom- 
heat,  water  them  with  tepid  water  until  they  begin 
to  shew  signs  of  rigorous  growth,  and  then  add  a 
little  liquid-manure,  which  will  speedily  make  them 
so  strong  and  luxuriant  as  to  be  ready,  as  soon  as 
the  season  is  sufficiently  warm  and  favourable,  to  be 
placed  out  permanently,  without  any  danger  of  being 
checked  and  stinted  in  growth,  which  is  one  great 
cause  of  celery  becoming  stringy  and  tough. 

Red  Beet. — To  produce  beet  of  a  high  colour  and 
strong  sugary  flavour,  the  soil  is  not  required  to 
be  particularly  rich.  The  present  is  a  good  time  for 
sowing,  and  if  the  soil  is  formed  into  ridges,  thirteen 
inches  apart,  it  is  much  better  for  that  purpose  than 
sowing  on  flat  laid  ground.  Dibble  the  seed  at  six 
inches  apart  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  let  the 
plants  be  thinned  out  to  one  foot.  This  is  better 
for  the  amateur  gardener  than  affording  more  room 
and  producing  large  overgrown  roots;  but  for  the 
cottager,  who  has  either  a  cow  or  pig  to  feed,  some 
large  roots  are  very  desirable,  providing,  when 
boiled,  a  most  excellent  and  nutritious  food,  and 
one  which  may  be  preserved  in  good  condition  up  to 
midsummer,  and,  with  care,  even  to  a  much  later 
period.  Indeed,  all  who  have  ground  to  spai'e,  with 
a  cow  or  a  pig  to  feed,  should  manage  to  sow  a  good 
piece  of  beet,  and  also  crops  of  mangold-wurtzel,  both 
of  the  long  red  and  the  yellow  globe  varieties,  which 
will  give  them  a  succession  of  excellent  keep  through¬ 
out  the  year,  if  well  managed.  We  always  boil  either 
beet  or  mangold-wurtzel  together  with  any  other  re¬ 
fuse  vegetables,  adding  about  1  lb.  of  salt  to  every 
30  gallons  of  food  so  boiled,  and  give  it  to  the  pigs 
warm,  not  hot.  They  thrive  upon  it  astonishingly, 


and  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it.  Indeed,  we  do  not, 
at  the  present  time,  know  of  anything  upon  which 
either  cows  or  swine  can  so  economically  be  fed. 

Routine. — The  dry  March  now  passed  has  done 
all  that  could  be  desired  in  preparing  the  soil  for 
summer  crops.  A  finer  month  for  aiding  us  in  pul¬ 
verizing  the  soil  was  never  known. 

Herb  Beds  should  be  attended  to,  and  put  in 
order  without  delay,  and  beds  of  chamomiles,  chives, 
and  mint  planted,  if  not  already  done,  as  well  as  the 
seeds  sown,  or  beds  formed,  of  pot  marjorum,  fennel, 
hyssop,  penny-royal,  lavender,  white  savory,  thyme ,  &c. 

Savoys  and  Brocolt. — Full  crops  of  savoys  should 
now  be  sown  ;  also  some  of  the  Early  Purple,  White 
Cape,  and  Grange’s  brocoli ;  but  the  true  Walcheren 
White  brocoli,  when  it  can  be  procured,  is  the  most 
valuable  vegetable,  at  the  present  time,  to  sow  in 
succession  at  three  times  within  this  and  the  next 
month  to  come. 

Early  Turnips  sow  now,  in  small  portions  in 
succession,  on  wellquepared  soil,  in  a  sheltered  situ 
ation. 

Scarlet  Runners,  too,  should  be  sparingly  sown 
in  a  sheltered  spot,  ready  for  transplanting  when  the 
season  is  farther  advanced. 

Ridge  Cucumbers  and  Vegetable-marrow  may 
now  be  sown  in  full  crops  ;  care  being  taken  in  pot¬ 
ting  to  keep  the  plants  close  to  the  glass,  and  freely 
admitting  air  to  establish  a  hardy  and  luxuriant 
growth . 

Tomatoes  may  be  taken  from  the  frame  and 
plac  ed  out  of  doors,  in  a  sheltered  comer,  but  pro¬ 
tected,  at  first,  with  some  slight  covering,  until  the 
season  is  more  advanced.  James  Barnes. 
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MY  FLOWERS. 

_  (No,  23.) 

The  beauty  of  spring  scenery  is  now  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  busy  labours  of  the  woodman  There 
is  scarcely  a  prettier  sight  than  a  newly-cleared 
copse,  with  its  carpet  of  moss  and  primroses,  the 
various  piles  of  faggots,  rake-ware,  and  hoop  chips, 
that  stand  so  thickly  around,  and  the  many  voices 
that  sound  cheerily  from  the  different  points  where 
work  is  going  on.  It  is  a  sylvan  scene,  indeed,  and 
there  is  nothing  uncomfortable  to  one’s  feelings  in  it; 
there  is  no  whip  or  spur  employed,  nothing  distress- 
ingUo  the  dumb  creation,  so  often  unpleasing  even  in 
the  interesting  acts  of  husbandly  we  delight  to  watch. 
In  wrood-craft  all  is  harmless  and  beautiful,  and  we 
can  sit  on  a  heap  of  faggots  and  meditate  in  peace. 
What  various  and  lovely  wild  flowers  spring  up 
cheerily,  when  the  air  and  sun  are  admitted !  I  have 
seen  newly-cut  copses  like  the  most  glowing  gardens; 
when  later  on  in  the  season,  just  before  primroses 
disappear,  the  blue-bells  and  wood  anemones  have 
mingled  their  delicate  colours  also,  and  formed  a 
mass  of  flowers.  The  sweet  wood  violets,  too,  grow 
thickly  in  many  places ;  and  there  are  in  the  “  green¬ 
wood”  a  multitude  of  beautiful,  though  simple,  flow¬ 
ers',  that  charm  tire  lover  of  nature,  and  make  the 
morning  walk  a  perpetual  treat.  The  glowing  sun¬ 
sets  now  can  be  enjoyed  by  those  whose  early  habits 
admit  of  evening  exercise,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
soft  and  golden  than  the  gleams  of  light  that  tall 
upon  the  woods  and  larch  plantations  then,  giving 
them  quite  the  appearance  of  golden  forests.  Late 
hours  do  not  accord  with  country  life — so  much  of 
real  enjoyment  is  thrown  away. 
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Oar  gardens  are  now  beginning  to  look  gay  with 
the  rich  hues  of  the  tulip,  whose  buds  are  gradually 
unfolding.  There  is  much  grace  in  their  forms,  in 
spite  of  their  tall  leafless  stems ;  and  I  admire  even 
the  commonest  kinds  in  the  cottage  garden.  The 
tulip  grows  wild  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  Syria,  and  in 
Greece,  and  is  much  esteemed  and  cultivated  in 
Holland.  A  bed  of  tulips  is  one  of  the  gayest  and 
loveliest  objects  a  garden  can  possess,  and  they 
should  always  stand  in  masses,  for  when  placed 
singly,  they  lose  much  of  their  effect,  and  are  apt  to 
blow  about  and  look  disorderly. 

The  rich  scent  of  the  violets  now,  with  the  early 
showers,  greets  us  as  we  enter  our  garden.  A  bunch 
of  these  delicious  flowers  does  not  afford  the  degree 
of  scent  we  might  expect ;  when  near  they  do  not 
please  us  half  so  much  as  at  a  little  distance;  placed 
in  a  saucer  of  water,  or  thrown  carelessly  on  the 
table,  then  the  fragrance  reaches  us  delightfully,  and 
also  from  the  borders.  In  mild  situations  the  violet 
will  bloom  almost  through  the  winter,  but  its  scent 
is  then  scarcely  felt,  and,  like  all  spring  flowers  that 
come  too  early,  it  loses  half  its  charm.  The  double 
violet  is  the  richest  and  sweetest  variety.  To  be 
fine,  they  should  be  parted  every  year,  and  never 
suffered  to  increase  into  large  patches,  and  the  soil 
should  be  frequently  renewed.  Some  of  our  violets 
are  brought  from  America,  and  are  cultivated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  beauty,  as  they  possess  no  scent ;  but 
I  confess  they  have  little  charm  for  me.  A  scentless 
violet,  like  a  scentless  rose,  is  such  a  floral  disappoint¬ 
ment,  tli  at  I  would  rather  see  its  place  filled  with 
some  less  lovely  flower.  The  leaves  of  this  plant, 
among  the  poor,  are  frequently  applied  to  bruises ; 
and  the  flowers,  when  steeped  in  vinegar,  give  it  a 
bright  colour,  and  an  agreeable  scent.  They  should 
abound  in  every  garden,  as  they  thrive  well  under 
trees,  and  will  flourish  on  banks,  and  in  almost  all 
situations.  Beds  of  them  carpet  the  ground  under 
fir-trees,  which  are  not  favourable  to  flowers,  and  they 
peep  brightly  and  sweetly  from  under  the  dry  crisp 
leaves  in  woods  and  copses. 

The  more  common  kinds  of  polyanthus  are  now 
appearing.  The  darker  and  richer  the  colour,  the 
handsomer  they  are,  especially  if  the  petals,  (that  is, 
the  leaves  that  form  the  flower,)  are  smooth  edged 
and  even.  They  are  really  frightful  when  disfigured 
■with  green  leafy  cups  round  the  flowers,  and  should 
not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  border ;  but  when 
not  thus  encumbered,  even  the  common  kinds  are 
pretty  in  groups,  and  afford  a  delicate  scent. 

The  fuchsias  are  already  beginning  to  shew  life  in 
their  swelling  knots.  A  slip  that  I  placed  in  a 
flower-pot  when  the  plant  was  cut  down  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  and  which  I  kept  through  the  winter  in  a 
room,  is  already  pink  at  every  little  joint,  and 
means,  I  hope,  to  be  a  flourishing  plant  before  the 
blooming  season.  They  are  so  useful,  as  long-con¬ 
tinuing  flowers,  that  they  should  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  for  their  beauty,  be  increased  as  much  as 
mssible  ;  and  beds  of  them  dotted  on  extensive 
awns,  have  a  very  graceful  and  pleasing  effect. 

My  sweet-scented  verbena,  too,  has  put  forth  two 
rich  little  buds  just  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  though 
its  slight  sprays  are  still  in  perfect  repose.  These 
plants  are  so  fragrant,  that  they  should  be  encou 
raged  as  much  as  possible.  I  have  seen  them  in 
cottage  windows,  growing  richly,  to  a  very  handsome 
size.  They  should  be  protected  during  the  winter, 
but  may  be  placed  safely  in  the  open  air  after  the 
frosts  are  over.  They  should  not  receive  water  on 
the  soil,  but  it  ought  to  be  put  into  the  flower-saucer, 


and  drawn  in  from  below.  This  I  was  told  by  a 
cottage  gardener,  whose  plants  are  very  fine,  when 
he  gave  me  a  young  tree.  For  some  time  I  observed 
his  direction,  but  growing  careless,  I  watered  the 
soil,  and  I  soon  fouud  the  leaves  turn  brown,  and 
curl  at  the  tips.  On  returning  to  the  former  plan  of 
watering,  the  plant  seemed  to  recover,  for,  as  the  old 
leaves  dropped,  the  young  ones  shot  up  healthy  and 
green. 

A  season  of  deep  spiritual  importance  is  now  at 
hand,  and  while  the  cottage  gardener  waits  for  “  the 
early  and  the  latter  rain,”  while  he  looks  for  the  soft 
enriching  April  showers,  and  the  bright  suns  of 
May,  let  him  not  forget — nay,  let  him  first  of  all 
remember — Him  who  bestows  them  all,  and  observe 
with  a  grateful  willing  heart  those  times  and  sea¬ 
sons  that  commemorate  still  greater  and  richer 
mercies,  and  a  far  more  stupendous  work.  Let  him 
remember  that  on  Good  Friday  the  death  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer  purchased  the  salvation  of  His  people  ;  and 
let  him  keep  that  day  holy.  It  is  too  often  passed 
by  labourers  as  a  common  day;  they  seem  not  to 
remember  the  awful  history  given  of  all  it  witnessed, 
and  spend  it  in  their  usual  work-day  manner.  But 
it  is  the  most  solemn  day  the  Christian  knows  ;  and 
if  the  labouring  population  loved  and  honoured  Him 
who  has  bought  them  with  His  blood,  they  would 
delight  in  remembering  and  hallowing  His  death 
and  resurrection,  and  all  the  griefs  and  sorrows  of 
that  agonizing  time.  While  we  strive  to  improve 
the  worldly  comforts  of  the  cottager,  and  tu-ge  him 
to  habits  of  diligence  and  industry,  we  shall  do  him 
no  good  if  he  labours  only  “  for  the  meat  that  pe- 
risheth,”  and  neglects  that  which  endures  “  unto 
everlasting  life.” 

EXTRACTS  EROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Rose-budding. — Instead  of  the  T  incision,  I  begin 
my  operation  by  taking  off  the  bud ;  and,  after  ex¬ 
tracting  the  woody  part,  I  place  it  on  the  branch 
which  is  to  receive  it,  and  cut  off  both  extremities, 
cutting  at  the  same  time  down  to  the  wood  of  the 
stock;  I  then  make  the  vertical  incision,  open  both 
sides  equally  and  expeditiously,  insert  the  bud,  and 
finish  as  you  direct.  We  cottagers  are  a  hard-fisted 
set;  and  this  plan  is  more  easy  certainly,  and,  I 
think,  more  sure  of  success — all  other  circumstances 
being  the  same,  as  the  bark  of  the  stock  and  that 
of  the  bud  join  perfectly  in  two  places. 

The  Garden-reel. — I  have  saved  the  time  and 
trouble  of  fixing  and  unfixing  the  line,  by  the 
following  contrivance,  which  answers  its  purpose, 
and  acts  with  certainty.  I  had  a  piece  of  iron  with 
a  square  hole  fastened  to  the  centre  of  the  bottom 
horizontal  bar  of  the  reel:  the  shoulder  of  the  up¬ 
right  shaft  was  filed  to  fit  this  square  hole.  In  re¬ 
placing  the  reel  on  the  spindle,  a  distance  equal  to 
the  thickness  of  the  piece  of  iron  is  left  between  the 
top  horizontal  bar  and  the  loop  on  the  top  of  the 
spindle.  When  string  is  to  be  let  out,  hold  the  head 
of  the  reel  down ;  and  when  you  wish  to  fix  the 
string,  by  returning  the  reel  to  its  upright  position, 
tire  square  hole  falls  on  to  the  square  of  the  shaft,  and 
fixes  it  instantly :  the  cost  of  the  alteration  is  about 
fourpence.  Now  these  things  are  so  simple  that, 
although  they  are  unknown  here,  I  can  hardly  per¬ 
suade  myself  they  are  new. — A  Cottager,  Bath. 

Irish  Ivy. — I  beg  to  suggest,  for  the  readers  of 
your  admirable  work,  my  mode  of  pruning  this  ever¬ 
green,  which  I  should  not  do,  but  that  I  see  nume¬ 
rous  instances  where  that  indispensable  operation  is 
by  no  means  understood  ;  and,  the  more  so,  from  a 
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recent  conversation  with  a  bigot  of  the  common  i 
school,  of  some  twenty  years’  practice.  On  asking  him  ! 
how  he  pruned  his  ivy,  he  replied,  “  I  always  clip 
it and  although  a  well-trained  screen  was  at  hand, 
upon  which  I  exemplified,  he  walked  doggedly  away, 
with  too  obvious  an  intention  of  pursuing  his  own 
plan,  than  which  nothing  can  he  worse.  For,  if 
clipped  sufficiently  close,  it  must,  from  the  time  of 
its  being  done,  denude  the  wall  or  fence  of  all  its 
beautiful  green  leaves,  until  fresh  ones  grow  ;  and  if 
so  clipped  in  the  autumn,  leave  the  whole  in  an  un¬ 
sightly  bare  state  throughout  the  winter;  whereas,  by 
my  plan,  no  such  result  is  the  consequence,  and  all 
protruding  snaggs  are  prevented.  In  November, 

I  proceed  thus: — with  my  left  hand  I  take  firm 
hold  of  every  summer  shoot,  however  small,  or 
however  long  and  dangling,  and  boldly  drawing  it 
•  out  to  its  utmost  stretch,  until  it  comes  to  the 
shoot  from  which  it  stalled ;  I  then,  with  my  pruning- 
knife  in  my  right  hand,  and  with  a  cut  from  me, 
take  it  off  close  to  the  stem  from  which  it  started ; 
and  by  carefully  going  over  the  whole  with  this 
process,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  ivy 
looking  beautifully  green  throughout  the  winter,  from 
the  summer  leaves  being  undisturbed.  A  friend’s 
parsonage  (one  of  your  patrons)  is  covered  with  Irish 
Ivy,  and  all  the  year  round  looks  green  and  snug, 
from  being  treated  this  way,  without  any  straggling 
branches  or  obtrusive  masses  protruding  from  the 
walls. — Q. 

Zinc  Labels. — I  have  long  found  these  best  in 
every  respect,  whether  for  pots  or  the  border.  I  get 
a  thin  sheet  of  that  metal ;  paint  it  over  with  dead 
white  paint ;  with  a  strong  pair  of  old  scissors  cut 
them  out  the  requisite  shape  and  size,  and  write  the 
name  of  the  plant  boldly,  with  a  black-lead  pencil. 
A  single  coat  o£  paint,  when  necessary,  makes  them 
as  good  as  new. — Q. 


SCRAPS. 

The  Irish  Spade.— C.  Beamish,  Esq.,  of  De'lacour 
Yilla,  Cork,  writes  as  follows  upon  the  culture  of  the 
soil  by  spade-labour,  and  tliere  is  much  of  sound 
sense  in  his  warnings,  as  well  as  in  his  suggestions. 
“  About  seven  years  ago  I  commenced  the  practical 
operations  of  a  working  farmer,  filled  with  exalted 
notions  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  arts  and 
sciences  had  improved  the  implements  of  agriculture, 
and  with  easy  chair,  comfortable  fire-side  ideas  of 
contempt  for  the  common  spade  of  my  country.  At¬ 
tending  the  National  Cattle  Shows  annually,  I  pur¬ 
chased  without  hesitation  every  thing  which  appeared 
to  promise  any  increased  facilities  for  the  economy 
of  labour,  or  the  better  preparation  of  the  food  for 
the  stock.  The  result  of  seven  years’  apprenticeship 
to  the  employment  of  such  implements  have  in¬ 
duced  me  to  change  several  of  my  preconceptions  in 
their  efficiency.  Two  of  “Richmond’s”  turnip-cut¬ 
ters,  which  cost  me  together  £7  4s,  are  only  used 
this  winter  for  the  stall-fed  sheep  ;  the  turnips  for 
the  cattle  being  merely  divided  by  a  small  hatchet 
when  very  large,  as  they  are  thrown  to  the  animals, 
and  only  two  cases  of  choking  have  occurred  amongst 
12!)  head  of  cattle  of  all  ages,  so  fed,  and  including 
some  of  the  fattest  beef  that  could  be  found  in  the 
county.  An  excellent  turn-wrist  subsoil  plough, 
which  cost  £5,  is  altogether  unemployed ;  the  work 
being  done  much  better  by  the  old  Irish  spade  and 
crow-bar,  to  a  depth  of  from  .18  to  20  inches,  as  fol¬ 
lows,  viz.: — “  1st — When  the  subsoil  is  not  too  solid 
for  a  spade,  a  band  of  four  spadesmen,  one  man  with 
a  shovel,  and  one  boy. 


“  Let  four  men  mark  on  their  spade  handles  a  length 
of  four  feet ;  let  them  dig  along  the  western  fence  of 
a  field  a  strip  four  feet  wide,  and  let  them  throw  the 
surface  soil  in  a  long  heap  westwards,  or  put  it  into 
a  cart  to  be  drawn  at  once  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
field.  Let  two  of  the  men  then  commence  digging 
the  subsoil  of  this  strip,  with  the  boy  watching  them 
to  pick  up  the  stones  and  throw'  them  far  out  to  the 
eastwards,  to  be  carted  away,  for  drainage  or  other 
purposes.  The  other  two  spadesmen  then  measure 
off  four  other  feet  from  the  first  digging,  and  throw 
the  surface  soil  over  the  strip  of  subsoil  as  fast  as  it 
is  dug,  the  man  with  the  shovel  following  them  to 
finish  off  their  work,  and  turn  the  grassy  side  of  the 
lumps  of  earth  downwards. 

“  2nd — When  the  subsoil  is  too  hard  for  the  spade, 
a  band  of  two  spadesmen,  three  men  with  crow-bars, 
and  one  boy. 

“  Let  the  blacksmith  make  three  crow-bars,  with 
good  If-inch  round  iron,  six  feet  long,  double-pointed 
and  steeled,  and  with  a  light  ring  welded  at  1 8  inches 
from  each  of  the  points.  Let  the  surface  soil  be  re¬ 
moved,  as  before  mentioned,  Jive  feet  wide  along  the 
western  fence,  then  let  the  three  men  with  the  crow¬ 
bars  strike  them  together  into  the  subsoil  to  the  depth 
indicated  by  the  ring,  and  with  one  united  effort 
root  up  and  loosen  the  subsoil ;  the  two  spadesmen 
throwing  over  it  the  surface  soil  of  the  next  strip  of 
Jive'  feet  wide,  and  the  boy  throwing  out  the  stones, 
as  before  mentioned. 

“  Two  men  putting  down  their  long-handled,  nar- 
row-bladed  Irish  spades,  one  beside  the  other,  have 
far  more  power  of  penetrating  through  the  stones  into 
the  soil  than  by  any  other  method  of  using  the  broad- 
bladed,  sliort-bandled  English  implement,  which 
requires  the  labourer  to  stoop  too  much,  and  is  far 
more  difficult  to  be  driven  through  the  increased 
impediments  which  its  extraordinary  breath  must 
encounter  in  its  passage  through  the  earth.  In  like 
manner,  the  great  length  of  the  crow-bar  admits  of 
the  workman  standing  perfectly  erect,  and  of  driving 
down  the  point  with  the  utmost  force,  and  with  the 
least  possible  fatigue;  wliile  the  long  arm  of  the 
lever  gives  great  power  in  forcing  the  sunk  end  up¬ 
wards,  through  the  tenacity  of  the  hitherto  im¬ 
penetrated  mass.  When  men  have  to  continue 
the  entire  day  at  severe  labour,  the  more  erect  they 
can  keep  their  bodies,  the  more  easily  will  they  sus¬ 
tain  a  continuance  of  their  toil,  and  on  this  account 
the  English  have  adopted  a  method  of  bending  their 
scythe  handles,  which  prevents  their  stooping ;  and 
though  such  a  form  is  a  little  awkward  at  first  to 
those  who  have  learned  to  mow  with  the  old  straight 
handle,  after  a  few  days  it  has  been  always  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  my  workmen  to  be  a  means  of  greatly 
relieving  the  labour  of  the  scythe.  Lest  it  may  be 
inferred  from  these  observations  that  I  condemn  the 
use  of  the  English  spade  altogether  in  agricultural 
operations,  I  beg  to  add  that  it  is  far  superior  to  the 
Iri  sh  implement  for  marking  out  drains,  and  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  surface  sods  in  making  the  water  channels 
for  purposes  of  irrigation ;  and  therefore  no  farming 
establishment  should  be  without  one  of  them  (rounded 
at  the  corners  of  the  blade,)  amongst  the  draining 
implements. — Cork  Constitution. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wa+eR  for  Gold  Fish  [A  Subscriber  from  the  commencement)! 
— After  the  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Osborne,  upon  water  kept  in 
lead  vessels  at  Southampton,  we  have  a  greater  certainty  than  ever 
that  it  very  readily  becomes  impregnated  with  the  oxide  of  this  metal, 
and  is  rendered  poisonous  by  being  so  stored  even  for  a  short  time.  We 
should  not  use  such  water,  nor,  indeed,  rain  water  at  all,  for  our  fish. 
Spring  or  river  water  is  the  best  for  such  purpose,  because  containing 
more  air  and  matters  on  which  the  fish  feed. 
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Oleander  (II.  B.). — You  will  have  found  full  directions  for  its 
culture  iu  numbers  25  and  26.  The  “sort  of  bug  ”  sticking  under 
the  leaves  of  your  plant  is  the  oleander  scale  (Coccus  Nerii).  Syringe 
them  with  water  heated  to  140°.  If  you  require  more  information  let 
us  hear  from  you  again.  _  . 

Gdano  ( B .  C.  B.,  Ham). — We  think  our  editorial  to-day  will  give 
you  the  information  you  require. 

Lancashire  Pig-feeding  (John  Hawkes). — You  are  not  the 
only  person  who  thinks  the  statement  at  page  245,  of  Vol  I.,  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  statement,  however,  comes  from  a  correspondent  who 
signs  his  name,  and  who  we  know  to  be  Mr.  Saul,  of  Nutby  Cottage, 
near  Garstang,  Lancashire.  We  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject,  but  he 
lias  sent  us  no  further  information  than  that  similar  statements  have 
been  published  in  the  Irish  Farmers’  Gazette  and  the  Irish  Farmers’ 
Journal ;  adding,  that  there  “  the  profits  are  considerably  more,  and 
in  the  present  year,  I  find,  they  are  still  greater.’’  We  are  seeking 
for  information  from  another  correspondent  and  will  inform  our 
readers  of  the  result.  In  the  mean  time  we  shall  be  glad  if  any  of 
our  Lancashire  readers  will  inform  us  of  any  instances  of  such  profit¬ 
able  pig-feeding  as  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Saul,  with  some  particulars 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  pigs.  In  the  south  of  England  wc  cannot 
obtain  such  profits. 

Rivers’  Trellises  (Ibid). — If  we  were  about  to  have  lights  made 
for  a  pit,  we  should  not  have  them  made  so  slight  or  so  rough  as  for 
trellises  ;  but  for  those  which  require  no  shifting,  or  other  wear  and 
tear,  we  should  have  them  made  ot  the  substance  he  recommends,  and 
with  the  angles  halved  and  not  dove-tailed.  Wc  saw  the  trellises  and 
lights  fixed  at  Sawbridgeworth,  and  though  not  finished  off,  yet  they 
answer  the  only  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  viz.,  enabling 
cottagers  and  others  to  ripen  peaches,  &c.  early  and  without  walls. 

Cider-grounds  (A  Subscriber,  Bridgewater). — This  refuse  of 
the  cider  cask  is  an  excellent  application  to  apple  and  pear  trees. 
Dig  a  trench  about  three  feet  from  their  stems,  and  pour  in  a  gallon 
to  each.  Some  persons  have  thought  it  a  preventive  of  canker.  You 
may  mix  it  with  your  house-sewage,  as  you  propose,  for  it  will  fix 
the  ammonia  in  it,  and  make  it  a  still  better  manure  for  any  of  your 
kitchen- garden  crops. 

Name  of  Plant  (R.). — The  plant  you  enclosed  is  a  male  plant 
of  the  Perennial  Mercury  (Mercurialis  perennis),  and  is  common  not 
only  in  South  Wales,  but  all  over  England. 

Super-phosphate  of  Lime  (Lex,jun.). — You  will  find  directions 
for  making  this  at  p.  62.  Do  not  mix  any  lime  with  it.  A  tea-cup¬ 
ful  sprinkled  over  the  roots  of  your  roses,  at  a  foot  distance  from 
each  stem,  and  just  pointed  into  the  soil,  will  be  sufficient. 

Chloroform  for  Stupifying  Bees  (M.  P.). — You  will  find  at 
p.  280  all  that  we  can  suggest  upon  this  subject  at  present. 

Milch  Goat  (Ibid). — It  will  yield  milk  before  twelve  months  old  ; 
and  ivill  continue  prolific  for  six  or  sever!  years.  Two  goats  will 
yield  as  much  milk  as  a  small  cow.  Those  who  have  lived  in  India, 
and  on  ship-board  during  a  voyage  from  that  country,  know  the 
value  of  its  milk,  as  well  as  of  the  flesh  of  its  kids. 

Criticism  on  White’s  Selborne  (Rev.  H.  W.). — Although 
we  are  quite  sure  that  no  severity  of  criticism  was  intended  by  our 
correspondent  at  p.  124,  yet  we  most  willingly  find  room  for  the 
following  communication,  from  a  relative  of  the  author  of  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  and  most  faithful  books  on  Natural  History: — 
“Your  correspondent,  Rev.  C.  W.  B.  (in  No.  XII.),  was  somewhat 
severe,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  upon  my  relative,  Mr.  White,  of 
Selborne.  He  heard  some  thrushes  singing  on  a  certain  day  in  No¬ 
vember  last,  punctually  according  to  the  time  marked  out  in  your 
Weekly  Calendar — just  as  your  concert  bill  had  announced — but 
strangely  out  of  all  time,  as  lie  made  it  appear,  according  to  Mr. 
White’s  rule,  that  whenever  there  is  any  incubation  going  on  there  is 
music.  Now  surely  this  rule  may  hold  good  without  its  converse, 
namely,  whenever  there  is  any  music  going  on  there  is  incubation, 
being  true.  That  the  author  never  meant  this  converse  to  be  included 
in  his  rule,  and  that,  therefore,  thrushes  singing  in  November  are  no 
contradiction  to  it,  is  evident  enough  from  some  of  the  dates  of  bird- 
singing  given  in  his  Naturalist’s  Calendar  ;  for  instance,  ‘  Robin 
sings,  Jan.  1 — 12  ;  Missel  Thrush,  Jan.  2—14  ;  Song  Thrush,  Jan. 
6 — 22.’  January  is  no  hatching  month,  nor  even  a  pairing  one.  And 
when  he  says  (in  the  History  of  Selborne)  that  thrushes  resume  their 
song  in  the  autumn,  as  clearly  he  does  not  connect  that  singing  with 
incubation  or  with  pairing.  After  such  an  autumn  and  such  a 
winter,  it  is  hard  to  say  where  last  year’s  music  left  off,  or  where  this 
year’s  feast  of  song  began.  But  what  your  correspondent  heard  is 
rather  to  be  considered,  I  should  think,  as  late  autumnal  singing, 
than  as  ‘  the  early  spring  song.’  ” 

Pasture  (D.  I.  S.).—' The  soil  of  this,  you  say,  is  a  stiff  clay, 
shallow,  and  lying  on  a  retentive  brash;  becoming  as  hard  as  pos¬ 
sible  when  dried  by  either  wind  or  sun.  We  fear  that  you  will  reap 
no  good  from  this  until  it  is  drained  thoroughly.  After  that,  put 
upon  it  as  much  of  road-scrapings,  coal-ashes,  gypsum,  bone-dust,  salt, 
and  dung,  annually,  as  you  can  spare.  Put  some  of  the  mixture  on 
now,  and  then  sow  on  every  acre  2  lbs.  red  clover,  3  lbs.  white  clover, 
2  lbs.  perennial  rye-grass,  2  lbs.  Italian  rye-grass,  1  lb.  meadow  fox¬ 
tail,  3  lbs.  cock’s-foot,  2  lbs.  meadow  fescue,  1  lb.  hard  fescue,  1  lb. 
rough-stalked  meadow-grass,  1  lb.  smooth-stalked  ditto,  1  lb.  sweet- 
scented  vernal  grass,  and  2  lbs.  Timothy  grass.  After  sowing,  bush- 
harrow  it.  Your  other  questions  shall  be  answered  next  week. 

Pea  Sufporters  (W.  R.  W.  Smith). — Thanks  for  the  results  of 
your  experience  :  they  shall  be  inserted. 

Cactus  (Lex,  Jun.). — You  ask  if  it  is  now  a  good  time  to  com¬ 
mence  with  these  plants,  and  if  there  is  a  yellow  one  ?  You  may 
begin  to  give  your  cacti  some  water  in  small  quantities,  and  put 
them  in  a  little  heat,  to  bring  on  the  flowers  gently.  Do  not  force 
them  too  rapidly,  or  they  would  flower  too  soon  for  your  purpose.  A 
little  manure-water  now  and  then  would  assist  them  greatly.  There 
is  not  a  yellow  one  of  the  larger- growing  kinds,  but  there  is  a  pale 
buff  one,  called  Epiphytlum  crenatum.  Several  of  the  melo-cacti 
have  small  yellow  flowers,  and  one  or  two  have  moderate-si2cd  flow¬ 


ers  of  that  colour,  but  they  last  only  a  day  or  two,  and  do  not  flower 
freely.  Your  question  about  Amaryllises  is  not  easy  to  answer.  With 
your  means,  namely,  a  greenhouse  and  a  cucumber-bed,  those  bulbs 
will  not  thrive  in  a  first-rate  manner.  By  no  means  put  them  in 
your  cucumber-bed :  place  them,  as  you  say,  in  the  warmest  part  of 
your  greenhouse,  and  they  will  do  pretty  well.  Some  of  the  earlier 
kinds  will  flower  in  June.  Your  other  questions  shall  be  answered 
shortly.  A  catalogue  will  be  sent  you  by  post. 

Inventor  of  the  Cottager’s  Hive  (^  Subscriber). — J.  Payne, 
Esq.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Mathematical  Drawing  (A  Subscriber,  Farnham  Gardens). — 
Hayter’s  “  Introduction  to  Perspective”  will  give  you,  in  a  popular 
form,  all  the  instruction  you  require. 

Box-Trees  (Stick-in-the-Mud) . — Your  newly-purchased  box-trees, 
though  drawn  up,  if  not  bare  round  the  lower  part  of  their  steins, 
had  better  not  have  their  tops  shortened.  We  will  insert  what  you 
say  about  gutta  perclia. 

Gourds  (C.  J). — It  is  quite  true  that  the  flesh  of  these  is  excellent, 
when  boiled,  in  winter  ;  not  that  they  eat  like  a  mealy  potato.  We 
prefer  them  mashed  after  being  cooked.  Sweet  peas  will  do  as 
climbers  over  your  window  trellis,  but  you  may  add  the  nasturtium  if 
you  only  require  common  plants.  If  you  would  have  something  more 
beautiful,  and  less  common,  yet  nearly  as  hardy,  have  the  Clematis 
azurea  grandiflora. 

Liguid  Manure  (A  Constant  Reader). — See  our  editorial  to-day. 
Your  cauliflowers,  planted  out  in  a  sheltered  situation,  ought  not  to 
require  niglit-covcrings  now. 

Shrivelling  of  Gooseberry-Leaves  (.1  Lover  of  Gardening 
and  Nat.  Hist.) — This,  we  fear,  arises  from  decay  either  of  the  roots 
or  the  stems.  The  little  red  insect  you  describe  is  probably  an 
Acarus,  some  species  of  which  are  usually  found  where  there  is 
decayed  wood,  but  not  the  Acarus  tellaris  (Red  Spider),  as  you  think. 
We  cannot  say  for  certain,  as  the  box  was  crushed  by  the  post-office 
stampers,  and  not  an  insect  was  to  be  found.  Thanks  for  the 
anecdote  of  the  Centipede,  which  we  will  publish,  and  shall  always 
be  glad  of  such  extracts  frem  the  book  of  nature. 

Sprouted  Potatoes  (Itev.  P.  W.). — Pick  them  over,  rub  off  the 
sprouts,  if  required  only  for  table,  and  replace  them  in  dry  earth, 
covering  them  deeper  with  earth  than  before. 

Liouid  Manure  (Ibid). — This  does  not  improve  the  staple  of  the 
soil,  but  only  supplies  food  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  plants.  If 
the  wall  trees  are  old  and  not  vigorous,  liquid  manure  might  assist 
them,  but  it  is  too  invigorating  for  young  trees.  Your  other  question 
shall  be  answered  next  week. 

Tobacco  Fumigation  (An  Amateur). — Yrou  will  find  full  direc¬ 
tions  at  p.  2/0  of  Vol.  I.  Your  liquid  manure  is  too  strong  for  your 
roses  ;  two  parts  water  and  one  part  urine  will  be  better.  The  leaves, 
however,  are  probably  affected  by  an  excess  of  tobacco  smoke. 

Tulip  Soil  (Ibid). — Mixing  quicklime  with  the  soil  of  your  tulip 
bed,  and  planting  in  it  within  a  week,  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  their 
looking  “very  bad.”  There  is  no  remedy  now;  leave  them  alone 
until  the  autumn,  then  store  them  as  usual,  and  give  them  a  better 
soil  next  year. 

CniNA  LABELS  (J.  Ball). — The  medallion  pattern  you  have  sent 
to  us  is  very  elegant,  and  if  attached  to  a  shrub  or  tree  by  means  of  a 
shred  of  lead  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  label,  and  then  twisted 
round  a  branch,  it  would  be  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  easily  in¬ 
spected  of  any  wc  know.  Why  not  sell  them  in  the  biscuit  or  un¬ 
glazed  state,  so  that  purchasers  might  write  on  them  themselves  with 
a  lead  pencil  ?  For  a  list  of  roses  see  p.  24. 

Tobacco-water  (G.  J.  B.). — This  is  applicable  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  green-fly  on  roses  and  geraniums.  Other  answers  in  our 
next. 

Succession  of  Flowers  (J.  F.). — If  you  will  refer  to  page  34, 
you  will  find  a  list  that  meets  your  wishes.  Your  garden  being  only 
slightly  shaded  will  help  you  to  prolong  the  succession  of  bloom. 

Fuchsia  Leaves  Curling  (A  Subscriber).—  You  say  that  there 
are  “very  few  green-flies;”  but  even  those  few  are  enough  to  cause 
the  mischief.  If  the  heat  you  mention  (45°)  is  the  highest  day- tem¬ 
perature,  then  is  it  certainly  too  cold  ;  for  during  some  of  our  late 
frosty  nights  the  temperature  of  your  house  must  have  been  below 
32°,  and  this  was  enough  to  affect  the  leaves. 

Peas  (S.). — You  say,  that  about  five  weeks  ago,  you  sowed  your 
Imperial  Blue  peas  on  the  top  of  a  mixture  of  manure  and  soot ;  and 
that  on  examination  you  find  them  all  putrid.  Now,  although  sow¬ 
ing  peas  on  manure  is  the  worst  of  all  modes,  yet  if  your  seed-peas 
had  been  good,  and  your  manure  without  any  noxious  constituent, 
they  ought  not  to  have  decayed  as  you  describe.  The  soot,  probably, 
was  too  strong  for  the  young  roots.  Y'ou  have  no  remedy  but  to  sow 
again,  not  over  the  manure  and  soot.  To  recover,  in  some  degree, 
lost  time,  sow  your  peas  in  strips  of  turf  writh  its  roots  upwards  ;  put 
them  into  your  frame,  and  when  well  up,  plant  the  slips  of  turf,  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  peas,  in  rows  where  you  desire. 

Perpetual  Roses  (M.  C.  P.). — Instructions  for  pruning  those 
roses  have  been  given  under  the  head  “  Autumn  rose-pruning.”  See 
p.  57  of  vol.  I.  In  your  case  the  directions  will  be— thin  out  at  least 
half  the  shoots,  cutting  them  clean  down  to  the  last  year’s  wood 
(1847),  and  the  remainder  shorten  in  to  six  or  seven  eyes.  Do  not 
expect  many  flowers  this  season,  as  your  roses  have  to  get  over  the 
removal  and  long  journey.  Two  or  three  of  the  sorts  wc  know,  and 
they  are  good  ;  the  remainder  are  unknown  in  this  country. 

Bulbs  of  Tuberoses  (Ibid). — These  should  be  just  covered  only 
with  earth. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


M 

D 

w 

D 

APRIL  12—18,  1849. 

Plants  dedicated  to 
each  day. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon  R. 
and  Sets. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

12 

Th. 

Song-thrush  lays. 

Thick-leaved  Saxifrage. 

13  a4 

49  a6 

11 

43 

19 

0 

46 
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F. 

Botanical  Soc.  meeting.  Stock-dove  lays. 

Green  Narcissus. 

10 

51 
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20 

0 

30 
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14 

S. 

Redbreast  hatches. 

Borage. 

8 

52 

0 

34 

21 

0 

15 
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15 

Sun. 

1st  or  Low  S.  Willow-Warbler  heard. 

Green  Stitchwort. 

6 

54 

1 

19 

c 

0 
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16 

M. 

Easter  T.  beg.  Black-cap  heard. 

Wild  Tulip. 

4 

56 

2 

0 

23 

0 

15 
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17 
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Linn.  &  Hor.  S.  meet.  Frog  Tadpoles  hatch. 

Friar’s  Cowl  Aram. 

2 

57 

2 

35 

24 

0 

30 
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18 

W. 

Ox.  &  Ca.T.b.  Marsh  Titmouse  note  ceases. 

Musk  Narcissus. 

IV. 

59 

3 

6 

25 

0 

43 

108 

Low  Sunday. — The  first  Sunday  after  Easter,  in  every  country 
enlightened  by  Christianity,  has  received  some  particular  title,  inti¬ 
mating  the  leading  characteristic  of  a  true  believer.  With  us  it  is 
called  Low.  in  reference  to  the  humbleness  of  his  spirit  ;  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  it  is  more  usually  termed  White,  regard  being  had  to 
his  inward  purity ;  and  in  the  Greek  Church  it  is  named  New  Sunday, 
in  remembrance  of  his  altered  nature.  Such  designations  were  proba¬ 
bly  applied  to  this  Sunday  because,  now  especially,  if  ever,  after  the 
abstinence  of  Lent,  and  the  celebration  of  Easter,  every  one  may  be 
supposed  to  be  more  disposed  “  to  walk  worthy  of  his  vocation.” 

Phenomena  of  the  Season. — Some  few  more  of  the  phenomena 
attendant  upon  the  germination,  or  sprouting,  of  seed,  remain  to  be 
noticed.  Shortly  afier  exposure  to  the  requisite  amount  of  heat,  air, 
and  moisture,  the  seed  absorbs,  or  sucks  in,  from  the  air  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  oxygen  gas,  which  oxygen  combines  with  the  carbon, 
or  pure  charcoal,  which  is  a  chief  component  of  the  seed,  and  is 
again  given  out  by  the  seed  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Whilst 
this  chemical  process,  or  combination,  is  going  on,  much  heat  is 
caused  in  the  seed  ;  and  though  this  is  scarcely  discernible  in  single 
seeds,  yet  it  is  very  readily  perceptible  when  many  seeds  are 
together,  as  in  the  sprouting  of  barley  whilst  being  converted  into 
malt — the  heat  being  then  sometimes  increased  to  1 00°  in  a  single 
night.  Some  seeds  require  to  absorb  more  oxygen  during  this  pro¬ 
cess  than  is  needed  by  other  seeds.  Thus,  wheat  and  barley  only  take 
rather  more  than  one-thousandth  part  of  their  weight;  but  beans 
and  kidney  beans  require  one-hundredth.  Some  seeds,  during  this 
process,  acquire  a  sweetish  flavour ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 


the  carbon  has  to  be  taken  from  these  by  the  oxygen  combining 
with  it,  as  above  mentioned,  in  order  to  convert  their  starchy  and 
gummy  constituents  into  sugar.  We  shall  conclude  our  consideration 
of  this  department  of  vegetation  in  our  next  number. 

We  have  received,  from  a  very  intelligent  correspondent  at  Walsall, 
the  following  confirmation  of  the  statement  we  made  at  p.  155  of  vol. 
i.,  relative  to  the  wars  of  the  centipedes  and  the  earth-worms : — 

“  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  account  of  the  centipede  in  a 
recent  number  of  your  invaluable  publication.  I  had,  a  few  days 
since,  ample  proof  of  the  truth  of  your  statements.  Being  in  the 
garden,  and  seeing  a  worm  come  to  the  surface,  writhing,  appa¬ 
rently  in  great  pain,  I  was  led  to  examine  it,  and  found  a  very  small 
centipede  clinging  to  it,  apparently  intent  upon  its  destruction  ;  and 
I  stood  by  to  witness  the  seemingly  unequal  contest.  The  worm 
must  have  been  at  least  a  hundred-times  larger  than  its  foe,  and 
seemed  to  leave  untried  no  means  of  escaping :  it  rolled  over  and  over 
with  astonishing  quickness,  endeavouring  to  dislodge  the  centipede 
by  friction  against  the  earth  ;  it  crawled  along,  tried  to  bore  its  way 
into  the  soil,  threw  itself  into  rapid  motion  by  its  contortions,  till  it 
was  apparently  exhausted,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  centipede  was 
not  to  be  dislodged ;  the  worm,  after  lying  a  short  time  motionless, 
as  if  to  recover  its  strength  a  little,  renewed  its  efforts,  but  in  vain ; 
it  gradually  grew  weaker,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  dead ;  and  the 
victor  immediately  began  to  feast  upon  its  victim.  I  was  once  a 
witness  to  a  simiiar  contest  between  an  animal,  which  was,  I  think, 
the  larva  of  a  kind  of  beetle,  and  an  enormously-large  worm,  in 
which  the  former  was  victorious.” 


Insects. — In  this  month,  and  again 
in  June  and  August,  the  Brimstone 
Moth  ( Runcia  cratcegata )  is  often  very 
abundant  about  our  Whitethorn  and 


Blackthorn  hedges.  It  is  about  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  across  its  fore-wings  when 
expanded,  and  their  colour  is  a  bright 
brimstone,  marked  at  the  base  and  on 
the  front  edge  with  rusty-coloured  blotches  ;  from  the  second  and 
fourth  of  these  a  scolloped  band  passes  across  each  wing ;  the  hind 
n  mgs  have  slight  dusky  lines  upon  them.  The  caterpillars  are  vari¬ 
able  in  colour,  being  sometimes  fawn,  at  others  grey,  variegated  with 
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white,  whilst  some  are  found  brownish,  with  deeper  marks  of  the 
same  colour ;  the  head  and  some  of  the  legs  of  the  caterpillar  are 
always  orange.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  the  whitethorn  and  sloe,  but  we 
have  found  it  also  on  the  damson  and  bullace. 


Our  readers  will  have  discovered  before  this  that 
whilst  we  are  no  respecters  of  old  opinions,  merely 
because  they  are  old,  yet  that  we  are  equally  far 
from  scoffing  at  ancient  lore,  merely  because  it  is  un¬ 
illumined  by  modern  science.  When,  therefore,  we 
give  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  now  before 
us,  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  if  we  do  not  dis¬ 
miss  the  subject  without  further  notice.  The  passage 
we  refer  to  is  this  :  “  In  your  various  numbers  I  ob¬ 
serve  the  days  and  dates  laid  down  for  routine  work 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  state  or  age  of 
the  moon.  Are  we  really  to  understand  that  either 
her  waxing  or  waning  has  no  effect  upon  vegeta¬ 
tion  ?  A  friend  of  mine  would  fain  persuade  me 


that  it  is  useless  to  be  sowing  or  planting  this 
week  ;*  and,  when  speaking  last  week  of  your  num¬ 
ber  for  this  month,  remarked  ‘  it  is  time  enough  to 
get  it  for  ten  days  to  come,  this  being  ‘  resting 
time’  till  the  moon  changes.’  ’’ 

Now,  in  answer  to  our  correspondent’s  broad  ques¬ 
tion — “  Has  the  moon’s  waxing  or  waning  no  effect 
upon  vegetation?” — we  as  broadly  reply  that  we 
think  it  has.  This  opinion  is  founded  upon  the 
authority  not  only  of  all  the  oldest  writers  who  have 
treated  upon  the  subject,  but  upon  that  of  some  of 
the  best  of  all  practical  observers — our  foresters  and 

*  The  letter  is  dated  March  17th,  and  the  moon  was  then  on  the 
decrease. 
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woodsmen.  You  will  find  these  agreeing  that  trees  are 
most  abounding  with  sap  near  the  full  of  the  moon,  and 
driest,  or  most  free  from  sap,  during  her  last  quarter. 
Nor  do  we  see  any  sound  reason  opposed  to  the 
opinion  that  the  moon’s  attraction  causes  this  result 
of  their  experience,  for  if  the  increased  attraction  of 
the  moon  when  at  the  full  is  sufficient  to  cause  an 
elevation  of  the  waters,  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
expecting  that  that  attraction  should  not  influence 
the  rise  of  fluids  in  the  sap-vessels  of  plants.  And 
the  less  inclination  have  we  so  to  expect,  since  wre 
know  that  it  is  a  prevalent  opinion  among  physi¬ 
cians  that  the  same  attraction  has  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  circulation  in  the  human  system.* 
Neither  do  we  know  that  we  should  argue  against  the 
opinion  that,  influenced  by  the  same  attraction,  other 
circumstances  of  temperature  and  moisture  being 
equal,  plants  grow  faster  during  the  increase  of  the 
moon  than  during  its  decrease.  Nor  do  we  think  it 
improbable  that  Moses  referred  to  the  facts  that 
fruits  are  ripened  by  the  sun,  hut  that  vegetable 
growth  is  also  influenced  by  the  moon,  when  he 
speaks  of  “  the  precious  things  brought  forth”  by  the 
one,  and  “the  precious  fruits  brought  forth”  by  the 
other.”  (Deut.  xxxiii.  14). 

The  same  opinion  is  recorded  in  other  ancient, 
and  in  many  modern,  works  upon  the  culture  of 
plants,  though  we  need  only  quote  Pallaclius,  who 
directs  (De  Re  Rustica  ii.  22)  that  timber  for  build¬ 
ing  should  he  felled  during  the  moon’s  decrease ;  and 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Gardeners  Chronicle : — 
“  The  Trumpet-tree,  Malioe  Bark-tree,  and  some 
others,  are  readily  divested  of  their  hark  when  the 
moon  is  full;  but,  when  in  the  wane,  the  hark  ad 
heres  tenaciously  to  the  tree.  The  Sugar-cane  has 
more  sap  and  less  saccharine  matter  at  full  moon 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  the  phenomenon  is  called 
by  the  planters  *  a  spring  in  the  cane.’  ”  Another 
gentleman,  writing  from  Columbia,  says,  “  In  this 
country,  trees  and  plants  during  the  increase  of  the 
moon  are  full  of  sap ,  at  the  decrease  the  sap  de 
scends.  This  is  so  well-established  a  fact,  that  timber 
felled  at  the  increase  is  useless,  rotting  immediately. 
I  have  myself  seen,  in  the  Cauca,  the  great  bamboo, 
called  Guadua,  whose  joints  supply  the  purest  water 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  moon,  perfectly  dry  after 
the  full  moon.” 

On  testimony  such  as  we  have  referred  to,  we 
ground  our  belief  that  the  moon  has  an  influence 
over  the  rise  of  the  sap  in  plants,  and,  consequently, 
over  their  periods  of  growth  ;  but  our  belief  extends 
no  further.  We  are  well  aware  that  numerous  pas¬ 
sages  may  be  found  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  recommending  sowing 
and  planting  to  be  performed  at  times  coincident  with 
the  increase  or  the  decrease  of  the  moon,  but,  then,  we 

*  The  very  name  of  lunatic  is  derived  from  tuna,  the  Latin  for  the 
moon,  and  was  applied  by  our  older  men  of  medicine  to  express  their 
opinion  of  that  planet’s  influence  over  mental  disorder. 


also  know  that  the  same  authors  think  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  manures,  and  even  the  most  common 
acts  of  life,  should  be  done  with  a  similar  regard  to 
lunar  influences.  Even  our  own  genuine  old  English 
writer,  Tusser,  says,  in  his  “Five  hundred  Points  of 
Good  Husbandry” : — 

“  Sow  Peason  and  Beans  in  the  wane  of  the  moon  ; 

Who  soweth  them  sooner,  he  soweth  too  soon  : 

That  they  with  the  planet  may  rest  and  rise, 

And  flourish  with  bearing  most  plentiful  wise.” 

But  all  this  was  but  a  portion  of  the  creed  of  the 
superstitious  of  those  days ;  and  the  superstitious  were 
the  maj  ority,  for  the  maj ority  were  ignorant.  Werenfels 
thus  ridicules  an  example  of  these  subjects  of  the 
moon :  “  He  will  not  commit  his  seed  to  the  earth 
when  the  soil,  but  when  the  moon,  requires  it;  he  will 
have  his  hair  cut  when  the  moon  is  in  Leo  (the  Lion), 
that  his  locks  may  stare  like  this  animal’s  mane;  or 
when  in  Aries  (the  Ram),  that  they  may  curl  like  its 
horns.” 


THE  ERUIT-GARDEN. 

Disbudding  Fruit-Trees. — We  come  now  to  a 
very  pleasurable  part  of  our  duty;  for,  in  handling 
this  subject,  we  are  reminded  that  spring  has  indeed 
arrived,  and  that  ora'  lethargic  mood,  engendered  by 
the  tedious  winter’s  gloom,  must  be  shaken  off,  to  give 
place  to  the  utmost  activity  of  both  mind  and  body ; 
or  success  cannot  be  attained  in  gardening  affairs. 

We  have  before  stated  that  disbudding  is  rendered 
imperative,  by  the  necessity  that  exists  for  admitting 
and  equalising  light  to  trained  trees.  It  claims, 
however,  a  much  wider  scope  of  action;  it  can  be 
made  to  assist  in  producing  a  fruitful  habit,  by  a 
concentration  of  the  sap  (or  rather  the  cambium*)  in 
certain  portions  of  the  tree.  This  bearing  of  the 
subject  will  form  matters  for  discussion  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  ;  for  the  present  we  must  be  content  to  confine 
our  remarks  to  spring  disbudding;  and  as  the  peach 
and  nectarine  are  amongst  the  first  that  reqiure  the 
operation,  we  will  make  our  pi-esent  remarks  to  bear 
chiefly  on  them ;  although  we  may  here  observe  that 
the  principles,  in  the  main,  are  applicable  to  most  of 
our  trained  trees.  Whatever  modifications  become 
necessary  we  will  introduce  in  due  course.  We  feel 
persuaded  that  when  once  the  philosophy,  or  rationale, 
of  the  practice  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  its 
great  influence  on  the  vegetable  structure  appreciated, 
that  amateurs  will  be  induced  very  frequently  to 
perform  this  operation  with  their  own  hands,  instead 
of  trusting  to  a  labourer,  who  does  not  stay  to 
inquire  into  principles  ;  more  especially  as  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  necessarily  of  a  progressive  cli  aracter,  requir¬ 
ing  that  a  little  be  done  every  two  or  three  days ;  and 
that  little,  if  commenced  in  time,  only  a  half  hour’s 
labour,  or  I  would  rather  say  pleasure.  With  regard 
to  the  cottager,  when  once  he  can  understand  the 
bearing  of  the  process  (which  we  shall  accordingly 
simplify  as  much  as  possible),  he  will  be  enabled  to 
teach  his  children,  and  thus  imperceptibly  create  a 
desire  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  economy  of 
the  vegetable  structure. 

Disbudding,  then,  is  intended  to  accomplish  the 
following  objects : — 

*  The  moisture  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  sent  upwards  to  the 
leaves  through  vessels  in  the  wood,  is  called  the  sap.  After  this  sap 
has  been  digested  in  the  leaves,  and  descends  quite  altered  through 
vessels  in  the  bark,  it  is  then  described  as  cambium. 
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]  st.  By  removing  supernumerary  shoots,  to  throw 
a  much  greater  amount  of  light  on  those  portions  of 
the  tree  which  it  is  desirable  to  retain  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  season. 

2nd.  To  strengthen  for  awhile  inferior  portions 
of  the  tree,  spins,  &c.,  which,  if  this  operation  he 
omitted,  are  but  too  apt  to  become  overpowered  by 
succulent  young  spray. 

3rd.  To  control  within  reasonable  limits  the  root- 
action,  which,  from  the  reciprocity  which  occurs  be¬ 
tween  the  branches  and  the  roots,  is  apt  to  become 
immoderate;  tending,  of  course,  to  an  increased 
amount  in  the  succeeding  year. 

4th.  As  a  preventive  system  of  pruning,  to  super¬ 
sede  the  necessity  for  much  knife-work. 

Disbudding  the  Peach  and  Nectarine.  —  We 
must  commence  with  a  caution — no  tree  suffers  more 
from  a  too  hasty  disbudding  than  either  the  peach  or 
nectarine.  Indeed,  they  are  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
any  injury:  and  this  may  arise  from  the  want  of 
solidity  in  their  wood,  which  is  certainly  of  a  very 
porous  character;  and  may  contain,  in  our  cold  cli¬ 
mate,  a  much  less  amount  of  the  cambium,  or,  as  we 
may  call  it,  “life-blood”  of  vegetation,  than  our 
hardier  fruits.  A  very  severe  disbudding  performed 
at  once,  seems  to  paralyse  the  whole  energies  of  the 
trees  for  awhile,  or  until  an  increased  amount  of 
foliage  is  produced  through  the  extension  of  the 
growing  shoots.  Disbudding,  therefore,  ought  in  all 
cases  to  be  performed  by  instalments.  We  do  not 
wish  to  make  it  appear  a  tedious  process,  but  we 
may  say,  that  for  those  amateurs  who  are  masters  of 
their  time  and  enjoy  gardening  pursuits,  it  would  be 
well  to  perform  a  little  daily.  In  commencing  to  dis¬ 
bud  a  peach-tree— for  the  nectarine  treatment  may  be 
merged  in  this — the  first  care  is,  to  rub  off  all  those 
coarse-looking  young  shoots  which  stand  straight 
out  from  the  wall,  and  look  as  though  they  were 
ambitious  of  becoming  individual  trees.  The  sooner 
these  are  removed  the  better;  nevertheless,  when  the 
trees  are  weak  such  will  scarcely  be  produced.  We 
consider  that  the  free  production  of  these  is  by  no 
means  to  be  deprecated ;  they  merely  denote  a  very 
healthy  root-action,  not  only  at  the  present  time  but 
one  of  a  retrospective  character.  All  they  want  is 
judicious  management  and  a  little  adroitness,  to  turn 
the  flow  of  sap  into  more  legitimate  courses  or 
channels. 

After  slipping  such  oft'  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
the  next  point  is  to  see  if  any  young  spray  is  grow¬ 
ing  behind  the  old  twigs  in  a  position  to  become  dis¬ 
torted  or  crushed  between  the  branches  and  the  wall. 
These  also  may  be  rubbed  off ;  but,  be  it  under¬ 
stood,  such  operations  are  not  obliged  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  one  day  :  they  may  be  made  to  extend 
over  a  whole  fortnight.  Another  caution  here  be¬ 
comes  necessary.  If  any  vacant  or  naked  spaces 
exist  on  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  wall,  some  even 
of  those  crooked  or  gross  portions  must  be  retained; 
for  it  is  better  to  have  a  shoot  or  branch  of  this 
character  than  a  barren  portion  of  walling.  These 
things  being  duly  carried  out,  the  next  thing  is  to  see 
if  even,  good-looking,  and  well-placed  young  shoots 
are  not  too  much  crowded.  This  is  sure  to  be  the 
case  if  the  tree  be  healthy ;  and  here  comes  the  tug 
of  war :  here  it  is  that  much  discretion  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  a  prospective  character  is  requisite.  Our 
practice  is  to  commence  at  the  extremity  of  every 
shoot  or  branch,  tracing  it  from  thence  downwards. 
We  first  remove  every  side-shoot  of  young  spray 
which  appears  likely  to  enter  into  competition  with 
the  leader;  and  this  will  in  general  cause  every 
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young  shoot  within  four  inches  of  the  point  to  be 
stripped  off.  No  two  shoots  of  young  spray  should 
grow  side  by  side  if  possible ;  they  should,  at  the 
ultimate  thinning  or  disbudding,  stand  in  a  regular 
series  successively,  from  the  collar  to  the  extremities, 
all  over  the  tree.  Still,  as  before  observed,  this  can¬ 
not  be  finally  accomplished  until  after  the  lapse  of 
many  weeks. 

One  point  of  great  importance  we  here  would  im¬ 
press  on  the  minds  of  beginners  in  the  art  of  disbud¬ 
ding  ;  and  that  is,  to  be  sure  and  reserve  all  the  lowest 
growing  young  spray  all  over  the  tree.  This  it  is 
which  prevents  trees  from  becoming  what  gardeners 
term  “naked.”  Of  course,  in  fan-training,  which  is 
the  most  general  mode,  (and  certainly  equal  to  any 
other,  provided  the  other  points  of  management  are 
based  on  sound  principles,)  all  the  branches,  by  ra¬ 
diating  from  centres,  form  a  fork  like  the  letter  Y. 
Well,  then,  every  young  spray  which  is  situated  the 
lowest  in  this  letter  Y,  should  be  carefully  preserved, 
and  may,  in  order  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  design,  be  termed  a  “  breeder,”  signifying  that 
it  is  in  a  position  to  produce,  by  pruning,  young 
shoots  in  future  seasons  to  keep  up  the  fabric  of  the 
tree;  for,  manage  them  however  skilfully  we  will, 
blanks  will  at  times  occur,  and  these  must  be  kept 
filled  by  the  produce  of  these  breeders,  if  we  may  be 
pardoned  the  term,  for  we  merely  desire  to  familiarize 
things  which  have  hitherto  been  too  much  shrouded 
in  mystery. 

Such  point  being  established,  nothing  remains  but 
to  continue  removing  young  spray  at  intervals  which 
appear  to  be  getting  crowded ;  and  in  all  these  cases 
prefer  young  spray  springing  from  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  a  branch,  to  that  which  springs  from  the 
under  side.  We  had  a  system  broached  some  years 
since,  termed  “  Seymour’s  system,”  in  which  no 
shoots  were  permitted  but  what  sprang  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  branches.  A  very  good  system 
it  was,  too,  the  only  fault  being  that  it  required  too 
great  a  nicety ;  we  will,  however,  some  day  review 
all  the  principal  systems. 

It  is  necessary  to  pursue  a  systematic  course  in 
these  operations,  and  the  eye  should  be  directed  as  a 
matter  of  priority,  in  general,  to  the  grosser  parts  of 
the  tree,  for  those  parts  become  speedily  confused  if 
not  attended  to.  In  the  earlier  thinnings  or  disbud- 
dings,  it  will  often  happen  that  shoots  present  them¬ 
selves  of  doubtful  character.  In  such  cases  there  is 
no  occasion  to  be  over  nice ;  the  best  way  is  to  pinch 
off  the  top,  they  may  then  be  either  reserved  at  the 
final  thinning,  or  stripped  away  according  as  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  tree  may  dictate. 

“  Stopping,”  or  pinching  off  the  points  of  some  of 
the  growing  shoots,  is  another  important  operation. 
We  will  offer  advice  shortly  on  that  head,  as  it  is 
quite  distinct  in  character.  R.  Errington. 


THE  ELOWER-GARDEN. 

Flower-beds  in  Allotment  Gardens. — Near  to 
our  large  towns  there  are  considerable  numbers  of 
small  gardens,  the  occupiers  of  which  are  generally 
artizans,  who  are  confined  all  day  in  the  factory,  work¬ 
shop,  or  mine.  To  no  class  of  men  are  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  and  benefits  of  a  garden  more  acceptable. 
After  10  or  12  hours’  labour  in  a  close  unhealthy 
space,  to  stroll  to  his  garden,  accompanied  by  his 
family,  or  such  of  them  as  can  be  spared  from  house¬ 
hold  duties ;  and  when  he  arrives  there,  to  spend  an 
hour  or  two  in  getting  his  garden  in  order,  digging 
vacant  ground,  planting  crops,  sowing  seeds,  water- 
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ing  plants,  or  putting  in  cuttings,  potting  them  off, 
and  doing  all  the  things  necessary  to  be  attended  to  ; 
form  a  light,  pleasant,  and  health-reviving  recrea¬ 
tion,  truly  valuable  to  thousands  of  our  industrious, 
sober,  and  steady  mechanics,  artizans,  clerks,  and 
small  shopkeepers.  For  men  so  circumstanced,  the 
instructions  contained  in  the  pages  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener  are  especially  useful;  and  we  shall  this 
week  endeavour  to  give  some  hints  particularly  directed 
to  this  class  of  our  readers,  ancl  shew  them  how  to 
lay  out  that  portion  of  their  garden  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  flowers. 

We  will  suppose  your  garden  to  be  a  square  of  a 
moderate  size,  fenced  all  round  with  a  low  hedge,  not 
as  a  fence  of  protection  but  merely  of  division  ;  for, 
we  trust  the  occupiers  of  all  such  garden  allotments 
will  act  upon  that  Christian  law  of  “  doing  by  others 
as  they  would  wish  to  be  done  by.”  Acting  upon  this 
principle  there  is  no  need  of  protecting  fences.  Tour 
garden,  then,  being,  as  we  suppose,  a  square,  we 
would  advise  you  first  to  set  out  a  border  four  feet 
wide  next  to  the  fence  all  round  the  garden,  with  the 
exception  of  the  entrance-gate,  and  a  space  directly 
opposite  to  it  for  a  summer  house.  Plant  an  edging 
of  some  kind  or  other,  as  recommended  in  our  last 
number ;  then  measure  a  space  for  your  walk  next 
to  this  border;  two  feet  wide  will  do  for  it,  but  if  your 
garden  is  of  pretty  good  size,  say  an  eighth  of  an 
acre  you  may  then  allow  a  width  of  three  feet  for 
your  walks.  Then  set  out  a  cross  walk  through  the 
centre  of  your  garden,  and  that  will  in  most  cases  be 
enough  of  walks. 

You  have  now  two  large  quarters,  or  rather  halves, 
to  grow  your  fruit-trees  and  vegetables  in.  At  the 
end  where  your  summer-house  is,  take  off  another 
border  seven  feet  wide.  This  arbour  and  border 
should  be  on  the  most  sunny  side  of  your  garden. 
At  the  back  of  this  border,  taken  off  the  main  body 
of  the  garden,  form  a  narrow  alley  or  walk,  about  15 
inches  wide.  This  alley  you  will  find  very  convenient 
to  wheel  the  dung  on  for  your  vegetable  crops.  Now, 
these  borders  we  intend  you  to  plant  with  flowers. 
Those  next  the  division-fence  should  be  of  a  mixed 
character,  with  a  shrub  or  two  here  and  there,  and 
your  tall-growing  kinds  of  flowers.  What  dahlias 
you  possess  may  be  grown  here.  The  borders  near 
to  your  seat  should  be  planted  with  flowers  of  the 
best  kinds.  The  somewhat  broad  border,  namely 
seven  feet  wide,  should  be  divided  across  into  four 
feet  beds,  edged  with  slate  or  narrow  boards,  neither 
of  which  harbour  snails  or  other  vermin  like  other 
things  used  for  this  purpose.  We  intend  these  beds 
to  receive  your  collections  of  hardy  florists’  flowers, 
such  as  pinks,  pansies,  verbenas,  anemones,  &c.,  for 
lists  of  which,  we  refer  you  to  other  parts  of  this 
work,  under  the  head  devoted  to  them. 

You  may,  on  the  north  side,  set  up  a  little  rock- 
work  and  fernery,  if  you  are  so  disposed,  and  can 
procure  easily  the  necessary  materials.  Plants  you 
are  sure  to  obtain,  either  by  presents  or  purchase,  or 
even  by  collecting  the  British  ferns  during  rambles 
on  long  summer  evenings.  How  to  obtain  other 
kinds  of  flowers,  we  have  from  time  to  time  given 
instruction  to  our  cottage  readers,  who  are  more 
fortunately  circumstanced  than  you,  in  respect  that 
their  garden  is  close  to  their  dwelling.  Turn  back, 
then,  to  those  places  for  that  information. 

Remember  that  universal  favourite,  the  rose :  cul¬ 
tivate  this  abundantly  ;  when  roses  are  in  flower,  you 
may  garnish  your  window  or  mantelpiece  with  as 
beautiful  and  sweet-smelling  flowers  as  those  who 
possess  larger  gardens  and  employ  numerous  gar¬ 


deners.  Standard  roses  you  may  plant  amongst  the 
row  of  your  gooseberry  and  currant-trees  ;  they  would 
form  a  kind  of  back-ground  to  your  flowers,  as  you 
might  plant  a  few  flowers  on  that  side  of  the  walk 
next  the  vegetable  ground.  We  hope,  with  these 
few  brief  hints,  and  your  own  taste  and  ingenuity, 
you  will  be  able  to  make  your  garden  ornamental  as 
well  as  useful. 

Training  and  Pruning  Hardy  Climbers. — Now 
is  a  good  time  to  perform  this  work,  if  not  already 
done.  Should  your  climbers  be  thick  and  overgrown 
with  wood,  and  against  a  wall,  take  them  all  down 
carefully  from  it.  Choose  healthy  clean-grown  branches 
to  remain,  keeping  as  many  as  will  cover  the  wall 
well  when  in  full  foliage.  Generally  speaking,  six 
inches  from  shoot  to  shoot  of  the  stronger  kinds  will 
be  a  right  distance.  For  small  twiggy  growers,  lay 
them  in  four  inches  apart.  Contrive  to  have  shoots 
of  young  wood  of  last  year’s  growth  equally  distributed 
over  every  part  of  the  wall.  From  these  shoots  you 
will  obtain  the  flowers.  The  beautiful  Wistaria  sinen¬ 
sis  forms,  frequently,  its  blossoms  on  short  branches 
commonly  called  spurs.  These  you  will  take  care  to 
preserve.  Having  fixed  on  those  branches  you  ought 
to  keep,  cut  all  the  rest  away  unmercifully.  Clear 
away  those  prunings,  and  then  nail  up  the  rest  in 
their  places.  Train  them  in  neat  straight  lines  either 
perpendicularly  or  horizontally,  as  your  wall  will 
allow.  Pyrus  Japonica  (The  Japan  pear)  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  scarlet  flowering  shrub,  shewing  its  glowing 
blossoms  in  March  and  April.  This  shrub  produces 
its  flower  on  spurs  as  well  as  the  young  wood.  It 
requires  training  much  like  a  fruit-tree.  There  is  a 
white  variety,  but  it  is  not  so  strong  as  the  scarlet  one, 
except  it  be  planted  against  a  dark  coloured  wall. 
The  genus  or  family  of  Clematis  are  nearly  all  hand¬ 
some  climbers,  and  require  at  this  season  severe  prun¬ 
ing  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  The  sweet  smell¬ 
ing  honeysuckle  is  an  universal  favourite,  and  should 
be  planted  in  all  imaginable  corners,  against  tree- 
stems,  buttresses  of  walls,  and  trellis-work.  It  re¬ 
quires  the  long  shoots  shortening  a  little  every  spring. 
It  is  a  thriving  plant,  and  will  twist  its  shoots  round 
small  rods.  Honeysuckles  form  beautiful  objects  when 
planted  amongst  other  shrubs,  pruning  them  in  every 
winter  like  a  gooseberry  bush,  or  trained  to  a  stake 
about  four  feet  high,  and  the  long  straggling  shoots 
shortened  in  every  spring.  Climbing  roses  we  have 
already  given  directions  how  to  preserve,  but  there  is 
one  species  that  requires  a  more  particular  notice.  The 
Rosa  Banksia  is  the  kind  we  allude  to.  This  rose, 
and  its  varieties,  produce  flowers  on  the  small  twiggy 
branches  of  the  previous  year’s  growth ;  consequently, 
these,  in  pruning,  should  be  left  on  the  branches 
until  after  the  flowering  season,  when  they  should  be 
shortened  in,  and  thinned  out  to  produce  the  small 
shoots  to  flower  the  next  spring.  Should  the  tree 
produce  any  strong  shoots,  these  ought  to  be  cut  away 
to  strengthen  the  flowering  branches.  Ivy  is  a 
truly  ornamental  climber  when  properly  managed. 
It  thrives  pretty  well  even  in  the  smoky  atmos¬ 
phere  of  towns.  The  variety  called  Irish  ivy  pro¬ 
duces  the  finest  leaves,  and  is  the  kind  mostly 
planted  against  walls  or  dwellings.  This  beautiful 
evergreen  is  often  seen  sadly  neglected.  For  want  of 
a  little  trouble  in  pruning  and  nailing  it  hangs  from 
the  wall  in  straggling  masses;  and  often,  during 
heavy  rain  and  wind,  is  forced  from  its  support,  and  is 
troublesome  to  fasten  up  again.  This  may  be  avoided 
by  keeping  the  superabundant  shoots  closely  pruned 
to  the  wall.  We  have  seen  ivy  so  neglected  that  the 
shoots  have  grown  from  the  wall  several  feet,  affording 
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a  fine  harbour  for  small  birds.  Now  the  way  in 
which  we  remedied  this,  was  to  prune  away  all  the 
shoots  entirely  close  to  the  wall,  and.  if  any  were  loose, 
to  fasten  them  to  it  with  nails  and  strong  leather 
shreds.  When  this  was  done,  the  ivy  looked  desolate 
and  naked  enough,  as  there  was  not  a  leaf  on  it ;  but 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  In  three  months  the 
wall  was  covered  completely  with  new  bright  foliage 
close  at  home,  forming  a  beautiful  coat  of  bright 
shining  leaves.  Now  is  the  very  best  time  to  renovate, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term,  our  old  friend  the  ivy, 
and  cause  him  to  put  on  a  new  coat  of  handsome 
“  Lincoln  green.” 

Pyracantha,  or  Evergreen  Thorn,  is  a  desirable 
wall  creeper.  To  prune  it,  little  more  is  required 
than  to  shorten  in  the  last  year’s  shoots,  and  lay  in, 
whenever  you  can,  young  strong  shoots,  as  from  the 
side  branches  of  such  the  flowers  are  produced.  These 
are  white,  and  not  very  showy,  but  are,  as  is  well 
known,  followed  by  bunches  of  bright  scarlet  berries. 
It  is  a  very  desirable  coverer  of  dead  unsightly  walls. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Auricula  and  Polyanthus. — The  nearer  we  come 
to  the  fulfilment  of  our  long-looked-for  enjoyment, 
the  more  anxiety  we  feel  for  fear  of  being  disappointed. 
Now,  to  the  real  lover  of  flowers,  especially  of  this 
class,  no  trouble  or  care  is  thought  too  much  to  bring 
his  cherished  pets  to  perfection.  The  cares  necessary 
to  these  flowers,  are  to  water  carefully,  and  cover  up 
securely.  Some  of  the  auriculas  have  then-  leaves 
and  flower-stems  covered  with  a  delicate  white  powder. 
This  adds  greatly  to  their  beauty.  If  water  is  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  heavy  hand,  this  ornament  is  considerably 
injured.  Mind  this  point,  ye  tyro’s  in  auricula  grow¬ 
ing  !  water  the  earth  only ,  and  with  a  small-spouted 
garden-pot.  Watch  for  insects,  and  wage  an  ex¬ 
terminating  war  against  them.  Now  is  the  time  to 
shade  your  opening  flowers  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Change  the  aspect  of  your  frames  from  the  south  to 
the  east.  This  will  give  your  plants  a  long  rest  from 
the  powerful  effects  of  an  April  sun.  Polyanthuses 
will  bear  their  leaves  wetting  freely  and  frequently, 
to  keep  them  healthy  and  free  from  red  spider — the 
great  enemy  to  this  plant.  We  must  give  a  more 
full  essay  on  these,  our  great  favourites,  next  week. 

T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Greenhouse  Climbers. — The  great  secret  of  grow¬ 
ing  any  climbers,  whether  hardy  or  otherwise,  is  to 
have  good  borders  made  for  them  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  ;  those  for  greenhouse  climbers  being  made  not 
deeper  than  20  inches,  nor  much  wider  than  a  yard. 
The  most  manageable  climbers  I  ever  saw  were  in  a 
border  which  extended  all  round  a  span-roofed 
greenhouse,  and  was  only  nine  inches  wide,  that 
being  the  distance  between  the  walls  and  the  path. 
That  border  was  two  feet  deep,  but  about  six  inches 
of  that  depth  was  taken  up  by  a  drain,  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  small  pebbles  laid  over  it;  then  there  was  a 
sod  of  turf,  about  two  inches  thick,  with  the  grass 
side  laid  downwards,  placed  all  the  way  on  the  top 
of  the  pebbles,  and  made  to  fit  so  close,  that  if  you 
were  to  throw  in  a  quantity  of  sand  and  then  water 
it,  not  a  particle  of  the  sand  could  be  washed  down 
among  the  drainage.  A  foot  of  rough  loam,  without 
any  mixture,  was  next  added.  This  rough  loam  was 
the  top  spit  from  a  meadow  where  the  soil  was  not 


very  strong,  but  in  good  heart.  It  was  carted  into  a 
large  heap,  and  turned  over  three  or  four  times 
during  six  or  seven  months.  If  it  had  been  strong- 
tenacious  soil,  it  would  have  been  reduced  by  adding 
sand,  peat,  and  some  vegetable  mould  to  it.  Tho 
top  of  the  border  was  finished  off  with  a  finer  com¬ 
post  (on  the  old  rule-of-thumb  practice),  say  one- 
third  loam,  one-third  peat,  and  one-third  sand  and 
leaf-mould,  in  equal  quantities.  This  top-layer  was 
about  six  inches  thick,  which  made  the  border  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  inches  above  the  path,  thus  leaving  a  full 
measure  for  settling,  as  all  fresh  soil  put  together 
will  sink  down  more  or  less. 

The  climbers  for  this  house  were  potted  about  this 
time  of  the  year,  and,  as  the  fresh  roots  showed 
through  the  ball  in  May,  they  were  planted  in  the 
new  border  without  disturbing  the  balls.  This 
would  appear  strange  in  these  days,  as  we  now  inva¬ 
riably  shake  off  the  mould  when  we  are  planting  out 
climbers,  that  we  may  get  at  the  roots  to  spread  them 
out  evenly.  But  as  the  month  of  May  is  the  best 
time  in  the  year  to  plant  greenhouse  climbers,  and 
as  by  that  time  the  climbers  are  in  full  growth,  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  shake  off  all  the  mould  at 
planting  time,  unless  there  was  a  good  gardener  at 
at  hand,  who  would  shade  them  and  syringe  them 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  besides  keeping  the  house 
more  close  and  warm  for  the  first  fortnight.  To  meet 
all  this,  the  climbers  that  I  refer  to  were  taken 
young,  and,  at  the  spring  potting,  eveiy  particle  of 
the  old  soil  was  shaken  from  their  roots,  and  such  of 
the  roots  as  were  anywise  coiled  were  cut  back  to 
the  first  bend  of  the  coil,  just  as  we  cut  in  the  roots 
of  geraniums,  and  the  pots  they  were  put  into  were 
larger  than  such  young  plants  would  require,  if  they 
were  intended  to  remain  in  the  pots.  The  whole 
were  then  put  into  a  close  pit,  but  no  heat  applied, 
aud  a  mat  thrown  over  the  glass,  whenever  the  sun 
appeared  strong,  for  the  first  fortnight.  A  slight 
shower  was  also  given  over  the  leaves  with  a  fine 
rose  watering-pot  almost  every  afternoon,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  May  the  young  climbers  looked  re¬ 
markably  well,  could  stand  the  sun  very  comfortably, 
and  also  a  portion  of  air  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
three  in  the  afternoon.  About  the  middle  of  May 
the  strongest  of  these  climbers  began  to  show  roots 
coming  outside  the  new  ball,  and,  as  soon  as  this 
was  noticed,  the  plant  was  moved  to  the  greenhouse, 
but  not  planted  till  the  following  week.  This  was  to 
accustom  it  to  the  temperature  before  planting  out. 
By  the  end  of  May  they  were  all  in  the  new  border; 
they  grew  away  like  hops,  without  flagging  a  leaf, 
and,  for  ten  years,  I  never  saw  any  plants  do  better. 

Now,  a  man  would  almost  be  laughed  at  to-day  if 
he  were  to  plant  a  climber  or  any  other  plant  out  of 
a  pot  with  the  ball  entire,  and  yet  if  one  would  take 
the  some  method  and  care,  as  above  detailed,  it 
would  be  just  as  good,  and  ten  times  more  sure,  and 
less  troublesome,  than  that  of  shaking  off  the  soil, 
and  training  out  the  roots  according  to  the  present 
system.  It  is  true,  such  plants  might  be  shaken  out 
of  the  old  soil,  and  planted  in  a  border  any  time  in 
March  or  April,  before  they  begin  to  grow,  but,  then, 
some  of  them  might  get  such  a  check  that  they 
would  not  begin  to  grow  till  late  in  the  season,  and 
make  but  a  spindling  growth  of  it  after  all.  In  such 
case,  they  would  be  in  a  poor  condition  to  resist  the 
chills  and  damps  of  the  following  winter.  If  so, 
they  could  not  fail  of  being  a  prey  to  insects  or  di¬ 
sease  next  season,  and,  instead  of  being  an  ornament 
to  the  house,  and  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the 
owner,  they  would  hardly  be  fit  to  be  seen.  We  can 
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always  make  allowances  for  diseased  plants  in  pots 
or  boxes,  until  means  for  their  recovery  can  be  dis¬ 
covered,  but  a  sickly  climber  is  such  an  obvious  evi¬ 
dence  of  bad  management,  that  no  one  can  pass  it 
over  without  remark. 

Deep  borders  with  old  exhausted  soil,  or  with  a  wet 
bottom,  will  either  starve  the  climbers,  or,  if  they 
are  of  a  strong  constitution,  and  can  send  down  their 
roots,  they  will  ramble  away,  and  make  large  soft 
growths,  and  no  flowers  to  speak  of.  Therefore,  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  that  the  borders  should  be 
carefully  made  and  laid  dry  at  the  bottom,  for, 
unless  this  is  well  attended  to  in  the  first  instance,  no 
amount  of  either  perseverance  or  skill  will  get  over 
this  difficulty. 

But  let  us  now  suppose  that  all  this  is  finished  or 
determined  upon,  the  next  question  will  be,  what  is 
a  proper  selection  of  climbers  for  particular  situations 
in  the  house  ?  I  shall,  therefore,  begin  to  furnish 
the  most  difficult  part  first,  which  is  the  back  wall, 
and  shall  suppose  that  a  stage  or  bed  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  house,  and  a  pathway  all  the  way 
round,  with  a  border  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the 
house.  This  is  a  common  arrangement  when  the 
greenhouse,  or  conservatory,  is  attached  to  a  dwell- 
ing-liouse,  with  a  glass  door  between  it  and  the 
living  rooms,  and  it  is  always  the  best  arrangement 
when  the  situation  will  allow  of  it.  I  had  a  sensible 
letter  handed  over  to  me  lately,  from  “  A  Rector  in 
the  West  of  England ,”  describing  a  cool  conservatory 
attached  to  the  west  side  of  his  house,  with  an  aspect 
rather  to  the  north-west.  The  south  side  of  this 
conservatory  is  formed  by  a  wing  of  the  house,  and 
this  end  wall,  therefore,  has  a  north  aspect.  The 
side  of  the  house  forming  the  back  wall  he  wishes  to 
cover  with  evergreen  climbers,  that  will  look  well  in 
winter,  flower  in  summer,  and  live  if  the  frost  is  just 
excluded;  his  only  heating  apparatus  being  a  porta¬ 
ble  stove.  Now,  although  there  is  no  end  to  the 
different  arrangements  that  may  be  met  with  in  con¬ 
servatories  of  this  class,  it  will  be  more  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  if  we  take  a  particular  instance,  and  the  house 
in  question  will  answer  as  well  as  any,  besides  fur 
nisliing  some  hints  to  the  owner,  who,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “  first  come  first  served,”  is  entitled  to  this 
precedence.  Against  the  south  end  wall  of  this  con¬ 
servatory,  having  a  north  aspect,  I  propose  to  plant 
the  finest  flowering  evergreen  plant  in  England — 
Habrothamnus  faciculatus,  “•  one  of  the  gayest  plants 
of  the  Mexican  Flora,”  that  grand  emporium  of  beau¬ 
tiful  vegetation. 

This  beautiful  plant  is  a  recent  introduction,  and 
its  capabilities  are  not  yet  fully  known.  It  was  first 
named  and  described  by  a  foreign  botanist;  we  have, 
therefore,  no  English  name  for  it,  but  if  we  pry  into 
the  meaning  which  this  foreign  man  of  science  meant 
to  convey  by  the  name  Habrothamnus,  we  ought  to 
rest  satisfied  without  translating  it,  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  most  inappropriate.  This  name — like  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  generic  names  used  by 
naturalists — is  compounded  of  two  Greek  words, 
habros,  delicate,  and  thamnos,  a  shrub ;  that  is,  “  a 
delicate  shrub.”  Now,  if  we  acquiesce  in  this  mean¬ 
ing,  we  must,  on  the  same  principle,  admit  a  Suffolk 
pig  to  be  a  delicate  animal,  and  so  it  is  when  well 
cooked.  The  Habrothamnus  is  no  doubt  the  same 
in  a  dry  herbarium;  but  in  full  growth,  in  a  conser¬ 
vatory  border,  he  is  a  voracious  fellow! 

This  Mexican  beauty  is  not  a  climber,  but  there  is 
no  way  of  showing  it  off  to  the  best  advantage  like 
training  it  against  a  wall.  It  will  answer  on  any 
aspect  all  round  the  compass,  is  the  most  easy  plant 


to  manage  I  know,  and  will  fill  a  wall  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high  in  three  years,  and  spread  as  many  feet  in 
width.  In  that  time  it  will  also  flower  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  branches,  and 
on  a  north  aspect  the  flowers  will  last  two  months ; 
for  we  have  it  here,  at  Shrubland  Park,  on  a  full 
south  and  due  north  aspect,  and  by  the  time  the 
plant  on  the  south  wall  is  going  out  of  bloom,  that 
on  the  north  is  coming  in  to  succeed  it.  Moreover, 
the  plant  is  so  hardy  that  seven  or  eight  degrees  of 
frost  will  not  injure  it,  if  the  wood  is  ripe.  Our 
plants  of  it  here  are  against  a  wall  out  of  doOrs,  but 
we  have  the  means  of  keeping  the  frost  from  it.  Our 
first  plant  is  now  about  in  full  flower,  but  people  at 
a  distance  would  say  I  was  romancing  if  I  were  to 
say  how  many  thousands  of  blossoms  are  and  have 
been  on  it  this  season.  It  will  come  from  cuttings 
easier  than  a  geranium,  and  I  should  think  a  couple 
of  shillings  ought  to  buy  a  good  plant  of  it;  indeed, 
the  nurserymen  do,  not  seem  to  care  much  about  it,  as 
it  will  not  flower  well  in  pots  or  boxes ;  neither  will  it 
make  much  show  if  treated  as  a  shrub  planted  in  the 
bed  of  a  conservatory.  It  must  be  spread  out  fan 
fashion  against  a  wall,  and  kept  thin  of  shoots. 

Another  way  of  treating  this  most  beautiful  plant, 
is  to  plant  it  out  against  a  house  or  wall  in  May;  to 
be  taken  up  and  potted  in  October,  and  wintered  in  a 
greenhouse,  or  even  in  a  dry  shed,  like  fuchsias.  It 
would  then  cast  its  leaves,  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
and  very  little  water  would  suffice  to  keep  it  in  good 
order  all  the  winter,  like  an  oleander ;  and  it  might 
be  turned  out  early  in  April,  and  trained  against  a 
wall  as  before.  It  might  thus  be  easily  managed  for 
many  years.  It  will  not  answer  well  if  planted  in  a 
confined  place  in  or  out  of  doors:  it  could,  how¬ 
ever,  be  managed  if  it  has  ten  feet  of  head  room. 

The  next  evergreen  climber  I  would  recommend 
for  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse,  where  many  delicate 
plants  would  not  thrive,  is  a  plant  that  will  grow 
with  great  freedom  under  disadvantage,  and  is  called 
Solatium  jasminoides,  or  Tree  potato,  as  we  call  it 
sometimes,  because  it  is  of  the  same  genus  as  the 
potato,  with  innumerable  clusters  of  small  white 
flowers,  which  look,  at  a  short  distance,  exactly  like 
those  of  a  white  jasmine ;  hence  the  second  name. 
This  useful  climber  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  hardy ; 
but  it  does  much  better  with  a  slight  shelter  in  winter, 
and  as  it  is  very  easy  to  manage,  and  will  live  any¬ 
where,  it  is  well  suited  for  the  back  wall  of  a  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory.  If  planted  in  a  good  border, 
and  well  supplied  with  water  the  first  season,  it  would 
reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  or,  say,  12  to  15  feet,  in 
three  years,  and  if  necessary  would  fill  8  or  10  feet 
of  such  a  wall  right  and  left,  so  that  this  plant  would 
cover  20  feet  in  length  of  an  ordinary  back  wall;  but 
of  course  it  need  not  be  indulged  so  far.  As  soon  as 
it  covers  its  allotted  space,  it  must  be  checked  by  cut¬ 
ting  its  roots  in  February  each  season.  We  have  a 
full  grown  plant  of  it  at  Shrubland  Park  against  the 
warm  wall  already  alluded  to,  and  that  is  the  way  we 
manage  it.  Last  month  we  cut  oil'  all  the  roots  that 
extended  beyond  three  feet  from  the  stem.  It  is  now 
in  full  bud,  for  it  never  fails  to  bloom  from  May  to 
the  end  of  October,  and  everybody  admires  it.  The 
leaves  are  not  unlike  those  of  a  privet,  and  always 
dark  green. 

It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  flowers  I  know  for  making 
wreaths  of  for  young  ladies’  hair ;  if  dressed  up  with 
a  few  of  its  own  leaves  it  looks  beautiful  against  dark 
hair  by  candle  light.  When  we  have  large  parties  here, 
I  often  amuse  myself  in  culling  out  the  best  kinds  of 
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flowers  for  the  ladies’  maids  to  dress  their  young 
mistresses  hair  with. 

Now,  this  solatium  I  would  plant  against  the  middle 
of  the  back  wall,  so  that  it  could  be  trained  all  over 
it  till  more  delicate  plants  on  either  side  of  it  would 
come  up,  and  then  cut  away  the  branches  of  the 
solanum  to  make  room  for  them.  There  is  a  variety  of 
this  solanum,  or,  perhaps,  a  distinct  species,  with  blue 
flowers,  but  I  never  saw  it  in  bloom ;  it,  is,  however, 
well  worth  inquiring  after.  Blue  flowers  will  not  do 
to  dress  hair  with  for  evening  parties,  neither  will 
purple  ones;  none,  indeed,  but  the  clearest  white  and 
best  scarlets  ;  but  I  am  now  lookiug  out  for  such  as 
will  dress  a  cool  conservatory,  and  I  must  not  aim  at 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  However,  some  of 
these  days  I  may  come  out  with  a  whole  chapter  on 
wreaths  for  the  hah-. 

The  next  plant  that  I  shall  mention  for  the  back 
wall  is  also  an  evergreen  ;  as  all  plants  against  this 
wall  look  best  if  they  hold  then-  leaves  all  the  winter; 
it  has  beautiful  scarlet  pea-flower  shaped  blossoms, 
like  a  coral  tree  :  the  name  of  it  is  Glianthus  puniceus, 
or  the  Glory  pea  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  a  well  known 
plant,  introduced  in  1832.  The  missionaries  in.  New 
Zealand  call  it  the  “parrot-beak  plant.”  Tbe  true 
way  to  show  its  beauty  is  to  have  it  trained  against  a 
wall,  but  it  is  not  a  climber.  It  likes  very  rich  soil, 
and  in  three  or  four  years  it  will  reach  the  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet.  As  it  has  crimson  or  scarlet 
flowers,  and  the  habrothamnus  those  of  an  orange 
scarlet,  I  would  plant  these  on  either  side  of  the  white 
flowering  solanum  for  contrast.  Tbe  three  would  soon 
cover  the  whole  of  the  back  wall  of  an  ordinary  house, 
say  30  feet  long,  but  I  would  plant  intermediate 
climbers  if  only  for  temporary  use.  The  great-flowered 
jasmine  ( Jasminum  grandiflora )  would  do  well  that 
way.  It  is  a  very  old  plant  with  white  flowers,  and 
used  formerly  to  be  planted  in  the  stove,  but  it  only 
requires  to  be  kept  from  sharp  frost.  It  will  flower 
all  the  year  round,  and  the  blossoms  are  as  sweet  as 
those  of  our  common  jasmine.  All  this  winter  we 
had  it  in  bloom  against  our  wall,  though  the  flowers 
did  not  open  well,  but  in  a  greenhouse  they  would  be 
sure  to  open  free  enough.  It  is  a  slow  growing  plant 
at  first,  and  will  not  flower  much  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years. 

Where  there  is  a  convenience  of  training  climbers 
along  the  roof,  a  purple  passion-flower  ought  to  be 
planted  against  the  back  wall,  and  carried  up  to  the 
top  of  the  wall  with  a  single  stem,  and  then  trained 
along  rods  or  rafters.  All  these  strong  growing 
climbers  being  thus  planted  at  the  back,  the  front 
border  is  reserved  for  the  more  delicate  sorts,  of 
which  I  shall  write  next  week.  D.  Beaton. 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Now  that  the  principal  spring  and  summer  crops 
are  sown,  and  making  some  progress,  we  must  pay 
the  strictest  attention  to  cleanliness,  by  keeping  them 
free  both  from  weeds  and  vermin.  The  crops  must 
be  thinned  in  good  time,  and  the  hoe  well  and  fre¬ 
quently  used  to  keep  the  soil  in  an  open  porous 
condition,  so  that  the  ah  may  be  freely  admitted. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Brocoli. — Tbe  present  is  a 
good  time  for  sowing  some  of  the  best  kinds  of 
brocoli,  to  be  ready  for  table  use  in  autumn  and  win¬ 
ter.  Another  sowing  of  savoys,  borecole,  and  other 
esteemed  vai'ieties  of  kale,  also  cauliflowers,  coleworts, 
lettuce,  &c.,  should  be  made,  and  care  taken  to  prick 
out  the  young  plants  of  former  sowings  at  a  few  inches 


distance  horn  each  other ;  this  being  the  only  way  to 
ensure  good,  sturdy,  fibrous-rooted  plants,  that  will 
speedily  establish  themselves  when  finally  moved. 

Potatoes. — Such  early  varieties  as  are  already  up 
in  the  warm  borders  and  corners  of  both  amateur 
and  cottage  gardens,  may  have  then-  shoots  very  ad¬ 
vantageously  thinned  out  to  one  or  two  of  the  strongest  ; 
for  this  is  a  practice,  we  have  found  from  experience, 
will  produce  a  greater  crop  of  good  sizeable  tubers 
than  if  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  remain  growing  in  a 
mass. 

Mushroom  Beds. — Those  who  have  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  little  dung  from  the  cow-shed  or  stable, 
or  the  power  of  collecting  cattle  droppings  from  the 
highways,  may  turn  it  to  good  account  by  forming  a 
summer  mushroom-bed.  Mix  the  dung  with  a  sutfi- 
cient  portion  of  loam,  or  good  holding  fresh  soil,  to 
prevent  the  manure  becoming  too  much  heated,  and 
thus  getting  dry  or  caked  together,  which  is  often  a 
cause  of  disappointment  to  the  cultivator.  The  ma¬ 
nure  should  be  well  shaken  and  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  so  that  it  may  heat  moderately,  and  maintain 
that  heat  without  losing  any  of  its  most  essential 
properties  by  evaporation.  The  bed,  at  this  season, 
should  be  made  in  the  coldest  and  most  shaded  situa¬ 
tion,  but  not  hi  any  draft  or  current  of  air ;  a  cold 
shed,  or  cellar,  or  a  north  aspect  under  a  wall,  is  the 
best  situation  at  the  present  time.  Mushroom-beds, 
which  have  been  some  time  in  bearing,  should  be 
assisted  by  the  application  of  tepid  manure-water, 
brewed  from  the  droppings  of  sheep,  deer,  or  cows. 
When  necessary  to  cover  the  beds  with  litter,  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  clear  of  all  short  damp  muck 
or  rubbish,  which  would  soon  exhaust  the  spawn. 

Cucumbers  in  full  bearing  should  be  well  attended 
to  now  ;  keep  the  new-made  shoots  stopped,  and  cut 
out  the  weakest  branches  of  the  old  bearing  vines, 
so  that  space  may  be  allowed  for  light  and  for  the  free 
circulation  of  air,  without  which  they  are  likely  soon 
to  become  exhausted,  and  produce  nothing  but  stunted 
and  deformed  cucumbers  A  little  tepid  manure- 
water  given  occasionally  will  be  advantageous,  and 
will  much  assist  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 

Melons. — Those  that  are  already  set  and  swelling 
off  must  now  be  duly  thinned,  the  shoots  stopped,  and 
tepid  liquid  manure  occasionally  given.  Admit  the  air 
early  in  the  morning,  and  shut  up  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  keeping  the  interior  atmosphere  moist  by  fur¬ 
nishing  the  heat  at  the  top.*  Rub  on  occasionally 
inside,  at  the  back  of  the  pit  or  frame,  a  little  sulphur 
mixed  with  hot  lime ;  but  clay  will  do  if  lime  is  not 
at  hand. 

The  plants  of  ridge  cucumbers,  melons,  and  vegetable 
marrow  should  be  kept  in  health  and  vigour  by  the 
admission  of  ah’  and  by  light  covering.  Fermenting 
materials  should  be  prepared  for  their  hot-beds  by 
occasional  turnings,  and  another  sowing  now  made. 

James  Barnes. 
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MY  FLOWERS. 

(No.  24.) 

The  cottage  gardens  are  beginning  now  to  look 
gay  and  pretty.  We  have  passed  through  that  with¬ 
ering  season,  in  some  parts  of  England  called  the 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  Mr.  Barnes  is  of  opinion, 
both  from  the  course  of  Nature  and  from  his  own  practice,  that  the 
heat  in  the  interior  of  frames  should  be  kept  up  by  putting  linings  of 
fermenting  dung  round  the  frames.  He  justly  infers  that  this  is 
most  desirable,  as  the  natural  source  of  heat,  the  sun,  is  above  the 
plants  he  nourishes,  not  below  them. — Ed.  C.  G. 
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“  blackthorn  winter and  now  a  few  soft  April  show-  \ 
ers  will  (Range  the  face  of  things,  and  bring  out  into  j 
full  and  fragrant  beauty  the  yet  unopened  leaves  and 
flowers.  There  is  generally  during  the  period  just 
passed,  a  prevalence  of  cutting,  gloomy  weather,  and 
as  the  blackthorn  is  in  bloom  about  the  same  time, 
the  name  has  probably  arisen  from  this  coincidence. 

It  is  a  wholesome  check  to  forward  vegetation ;  and 
makes  us  all,  as  well  as  our  trees  and  plants,  doubly 
enjoy  the  mild  and  genial  weather  that  succeeds  it. 
The  fruit  blossoms  are  decorating  the  walls,  with 
their  delicate  colours,  giving  the  kitchen  garden  its 
fust  summer  beauty ;  and  now  all  things  will  appear 
rapidly  in  succession,  and  the  country  in  general  will 
become  bright  and  glowing.  The  hyacinth  has  long 
been  cherished  in  windows,  as  almost  the  first  bloom¬ 
ing  flower;  but  now  we  see  its  green  buds  rising 
from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  promising  soon  to  de¬ 
light  us  in  the  open  border.  The  hyacinth  is  gene¬ 
rally  found  much  too  powerful  for  a  sitting-room ;  but 
in  shops,  or  offices,  or  in  any  place  where  there  is 
plenty  of  space  and  ventilation,  they  are  agreeable  as 
well  as  beautiful,  and  may  be  safely  admitted.  This 
flower  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  as  well  as  of  Syria ; 
and  is  found  in  great  beauty  on  the  tracts  of  land 
near  the  River  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  strik¬ 
ing  and  affecting  to  the  mind  to  think  that  the  sweet 
flower  blooming  in  our  simple  gardens,  should  be  also 
blooming  in  that  interesting  land,  close  to  the  bitter 
waters  that  cover  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ! 
Glittering  thus,  so  near  the  awful  scenes  of  God’s 
wrath  and  vengeance,  do  they  not  remind  us  of  the 
sweet  and  gracious  promises  that  always  follow  the 
declaration  of  His  terrible  judgments  upon  sinners  ? 
The  hyacinth  is  also  found  wild  in  Russia,  of  a  rich 
deep  yellow,  so  that  we  may  call  it  a  native  of  many 
climates.  It  should  be  grown,  if  possible,  in  well- 
drained  beds,  as  it  is  injured  by  much  water ;  and  sand 
mixed  with  the  best  soil  you  can  procure  will  benefit 
them.  Groups  of  these  lovely  flowers  look  beautiful 
in  borders,  and  if  the  season  is  tolerably  dry  they  will 
last  some  time.  The  starch  hyacinth  is  a  veiy  favourite 
flower  of  mine.  There  is  something  extremely  pleasant 
and  refreshing  in  its  scent;  and  although  it  is  not 
very  gay  in  colour,  it  is  graceful  in  shape,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  regular  and  quill-like  formation  of  the 
flower.  The  feathered  hyacinth  is  a  pretty  variety, 
which  I  seldom  see,  but  it  should  be  in  every  garden 
also, 

The  laurels  are  in  full  flower,  giving  life  and  beauty, 
and  sweetness  also,  to  the  shrubbery.  Their  blossoms 
are  very  rich,  and  form  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the 
polished  leaves.  The  laurustinus,  our  agreeable  winter 
friend,  still  looks  bright  and  rich,  so  that  our  gardens 
now  begin  to  flourish,  and  to  (Raw  us  out  continually 
to  enjoy  their  sights,  and  scents,  and  sounds.  They 
are,  indeed,  vocal,  with  the  perpetual  chorus  that  pours 
forth  from  the  joyous  birds,  and  the  very  breeze  of 
spring  is  musical.  The  soimd  of  the  spade  and  rake 
are  harmonious,  too,  in  the  ear  of  the  garden-lover, 
and  when  she  first  catches  the  soft  sweep  of  the 
scythe,  and  smells  the  fragrance  of  the  first  spring 
mowing,  there  are  few  garden  feelings  more  delightful. 

(  util  the  rains  begin  to  fall,  tins  pleasure  can  scarcely 
be  enjoyed;  but  they  have  arrived,  and  softening  and 
reviving  the  thirsty  earth. 

His  garden  must  ever  remind  the  Christian  of  those 
deeply  precious  things  “  that  belong  unto  our  peace.” 

A  garden  has  thrice  been  chosen  by  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  as  the  scene  of  mighty  transactions  :  it  has 
witnessed  the  fall  of  man,  his  blood-bought  redemp¬ 
tion,  and  the  agony  of  Him  “  by  whose  stripes  we 


are  healed ;”  and,  at  this  particular  season,  it  speaks 
loudly  to  our  hearts.  Let  the  cottager,  as  he  paces 
his  narrow  path  bordered  with  flowers,  to  enjoy  their 
fragrance  and  the  promise  of  his  future  crops,  re¬ 
member  that  Saviour  whose  death  purchased  salvation 
for  His  people,  and  by  whose  glorious  resurrection  we 
know  that  death  and  the  grave  have  lost  their  sting 
and  victory.  There  is  a  sacred  interest,  as  well  as  a 
profit  and  a  pleasure,  in  our  gardens,  for  they  remind 
us  of  much  we  are  too  ready  to  forget,  that  would 
sweeten  our  toil  and  increase  our  enjoyment.  We 
have  not,  it  is  true,  the  noble  scenery  and  lofty  trees 
of  Palestine,  with  all  their  holy  recollections,  but  we 
have  ten  thousand  beauties,  ten  thousand  blessings 
round  us,  proclaiming  that  the  same  God  is  with  us, 
among  our  simple  northern  flowers,  our  wild  heathery 
mountains,  and  our  trackless  bogs ;  that  He  dwells 
in  the  lowly  cottage  and  the  smoke-stained  cabin,  as 
well  as  in  the  queenly  palace ;  blesses  the  “  basket” 
of  the  labourer,  together  with  the  “  store”  of  his  rich 
employer ;  and  gives  us  “  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful 
seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.” 
Let  no  one  neglect  his  little  plot  of  ground,  however 
small  or  comfortless ;  something  may  be  made  to  grow 
in  it,  by  care  and  diligence ;  and  if  it  will  support  a  row 
of  cabbages,  and  a  few  double  daisies  only,  we  may 
find  enough  in  them  to  raise  our  hearts  to  God. 


HINTS  EROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ornamented  Meadow. — The  Rev.  E.  Lernans,  of 
Ovington  Rectory,  near  Walton,  Norfolk,  gives  us 
the  following  interesting  notice 

“  In  front  of  my  house  there  is  a  meadow  (upland) 
of  about  three  acres ;  into  tills  I  have  dibbled  many 
bulbs,  most  of  which  thrive  luxuriantly ;  and  in  the 
spring  make  a  splendid  show.  Narcissus  incompara- 
bilis,  N.  pseudo  narcissus,  N.  biflorus,  N.  poeticus, 
Tulipa  gesneriana,  dc.,  succeed  admirably ;  so  does 
Fritillaria  meleagris,  in  a  part  of  the  meadow  which 
is  rather  damp.  Colchicum  variegatum  also  grows 
and  blooms  very  well,  but  G.  autumnale, though  a 
British  plant,  does  not  succeed.  Narcissus  pseudo 
narcissus,  which  is  a  native  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
seeds  itself,  and  so  I  think  does  Tulipa  gesneriana, 
though  sparingly.  Erythronium  densleonis  has  lived 
many  years,  but  does  not  increase  so  as  to  form 
patches.” 

Fumigation. — Reading  in  The  Cottage  Gardener 
that  you  know  of  no  substitute  for  tobacco  for  the 
purpose  of  fumigating  conservatories,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  worth  your  while  to  try  Cannabis  sativa,  or  Hemp 
plant,  which  the  late  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Chelsea 
Gardens,  told  me  was  quite  as  effectual  in  destroying 
insects  on  plants  as  tobacco  itself,  and  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  both  less  injurious  to  the  plants  and 
less  disagreeable  to  smell.  The  Hemp  plant  should 
be  gathered  and  dried  in  the  perfection  of  its  flowering 
season,  and,  when  required,  used  in  the  same  way  as 
tobacco.  Neither  having  a  garden  to  grow  it  in,  nor 
any  other  means  of  obtaining  it,  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  trying  its  effects,  and  cannot  therefore 
speak  from  experience.  Should  it  be  found  to  answer 
generally,  and  especially  for  fumigating  ferns,  it  will 
prove  a  great  acquisition;  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
delicate  species  of  the  latter  are  destroyed,  or  more  or 
less  injured,  by  the  poisonous  fumes  of  tobacco. — H.  D. 

[Wc  think  it  probable  that  the  fumes  of  the  Hemp 
plant  may  destroy  insects  as  well  as  those  of  tobacco, 
for  we  know  that  in  India  a  most  intoxicating  gum, 
called  there  Bhang,  is  extracted  by  the  natives  from 
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the  Hemp  plant.  We  shall  be  glad  if  any  one  can 
give  us  information  as  to  its  insect-destroying  powers. 
— Ed.  O.  <?.] 

Gutta  Pekcha  for  Grafting  Purposes. — From 
the  answer  to  my  note  (p.  280,  vol.  1)  regarding 
gutta  perch  a  as  applicable  to  grafting,  I  fear  you  did 
not  understand  me.  I  have  procured  a  portion  of 
the  sheet  gutta,  and  I  propose  to  hind  it  round  the 
graft  as  a  surgeon  puts  on  a  bandage,  touching  the 
upper  edge  with  the  paste  (made  of  gutta  percha)  to 
prevent  rain  from  running  down  the  scion  into  the 
wound.  This  sheet  costs  here  (Liverpool)  Is  per  yard, 
twenty-two  inches  broad;  and,  should  it  succeed,  it 
will  be  of  great  advantage,  especially  to  our  fair 
friends. 

[Used  in  the  way  you  propose,  we  think  it  may  an- 
swer,  and  shall  be  glad  of  a  detail  of  how  you  proceed, 
and  of  the  result. — Ed.  C.  G.~\ 

Grape  Growing. — The  Rev.  C.  A.  A.  Lloyd,  of 
Whittington,  near  Oswestry  (310  feet  above  the  sea), 
says,  “  I  have  two  of  Clement  Hoare’s  vine  pillars 
filled  as  he  directs,  and  the  vines  in  them  grow 
short-jointed  wood,  and  are  quite  healthy  in  every 
respect  The  vines  are  too  young  to  bear  fruit  as 
yet.  I  grow  vines  under  glass  without  any  fire-heat, 
and  the  grapes  ripen  every  year.  The  vines  are  now 
(March  22)  in  leaf,  and  have  some  bunches  which 
will  in  time  produce  grapes,  while  my  vines  upon  a 
south  wall  are  only  beginning  to  swell.  Last  night 
(March  21),  the  lowest  temperature  out  of  doors  was 
26°.  The  lowest  temperature  in  my  vinery,  without 
any  fire-heat,  37°. 


Mannington’s  Pearmain. — A  new  dessert  apple, 
of  first-rate  excellence.  We  applied  to  Mr.  Cameron, 
nurseryman,  of  Uckfield,  Sussex,  who  has  plants  to 
dispose  of,  for  its  history,  and  received  the  following 
notice,  by  Mr.  Mannington : — “  The  origin  of  the 
apple,  which  was  named  Mannington’s  Pearmain,  by 
Dr.  Lindley,  Mr.  Thompson,  &c.,  at  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  is  this : — It  was  foimd  in  a  hedge 
row,  a  small  scrubby  tree,  on  a  spot  where  a  cider 
mill  and  press  were  formerly  worked,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  by  a  pip  or  kernel,  from  the 
pulp  thrown  away  after  pressing.  All  who  have  had 
a  chance  of  tasting  this  apple,  say  it  is  the  best  they 
ever  met  with.  When  grown  in  a  good  season,  it  is 
a  most  beautiful  apple.  It  also  keeps  remarkably 
well.  I  generally  have  a  dish  on  the  table  at  our 
fair,  on  the  14th  of  May.  It  is  a  general  good  bearer, 
but  not  of  strong  growth  with  me,  though  it  is  better 
with  Mr.  Cameron.” — Midland  Florist. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ixias,  Lachenalias,  and  Tigridias  (G.  J.  B.). — These  require 
no  liquid  manure.  The  Jacobaea  lily  and  Gladioli  may  also  go  with¬ 
out  it,  until  you  are  more  accustomed  to  the  proper  application  ;  no 
plant  either  in  a  young  state  or  in  ill  health  should  receive  such 
stimulants.  That  from  a  cow-house  ought  to  be  diluted  with  four 
times  its  bulk  of  soft-water  for  your  fuchsias ;  shake  the  soil  from 
them,  and  cut  off  the  roots  as  far  back  as  they  appear  dead,  cut  the 
tops  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  collar,  and  repot  them  in  small 
pots,  using  half  sand  and  half  peat ;  then  put  them  in  a  warm  place, 
and  if  there  is  any  life  in  them  they  will  soon  shew  it.  A  row  of 
sweet  peas,  sown  within  two  feet  of  the  ivy  you  have  planted,  would 
answer  as  well  as  anything  to  hide  the  jagged  quarry  till  the  ivy  gets 
up ;  if  sown  now  they  will  make  a  screen  till  winter,  and  ripen  a  crop 
to  pay  for  the  trouble.  Potatoes  make  the  best  cleaning-crop  for 
new  ground,  but  it  is  too  late  now  to  plant  them  for  profit ;  carrots, 
parsnips,  or  turnips,  are  the  next  best,  but  any  crop  in  drills,  which 
will  allow  of  the  soil  being  hoed,  will  do. 

Planting  and  Watering  Shrubs  (D.  J.  S.). — You  ask  whether 
it  is  too  late  to  plant  on  a  stiff,  hard,  shallow  clay;  and  you  also  wish 
to  know  whether  you  would  do  well  to  water  over  the  leaves  of  some 
large  shrubs  lately  removed?  We  reply, — It  is  too  late  by  far  to 
plant  any  shrubs  at  this  time,  especially  on  such  ungenerous  soils  as 


stiff  clay  like  yours.  It  is  true  that  people  will  go  on  planting  till 
early  in  May,  but  we  cannot  recommend  such  proceedings,  and  will 
do  all  in  our  power  to  eradicate  so  glaring  an  error.  We  shall  keep 
your  case  in  mind,  and  furnish  a  list  that  will  suit  you  long  before 
next  planting  time — say  the  end  of  September.  It  is  an  excellent 
mode  to  wet  the  leaves  and  branches  of  newly-planted  trees  till  they 
are  out  of  danger  ;  the  afternoon  is  the  best  time  for  such  work,  and 
you  may  begin  now,  and  damp  them  over  three  times  a  week  ;  and  if 
May  is  fine  and  hot,  you  cannot  repeat  the  process  too  often  ;  give 
them  also  a  good  watering  at  the  roots  once  a  week  with  pond  water, 
till  the  July  rains  arrive,  and  recollect  dull  weather  is  the  best  time 
for  such  work. 

Greenhouse  connected  with  Parlour  (J.  R.  Price). — You 
propose  to  support  the  floor  of  your  greenhouse  by  pillars,  so  as  to 
have  it  on  a  level  with  your  parlour  on  the  first-floor,  and  to  enter  it 
from  the  parlour  by  means  of  a  French  window. — We  understand 
your  plan  perfectly,  and  you  need  have  no  fear  of  succeeding  in 
making  a  very  useful  greenhouse.  There  are  several  on  the  same 

lan  round  London,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  we  know— the  heath 

ouse  at  Woburn  Abbey,  the  noble  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford — is 
exactly  on  the  same  plan  as  you  propose.  It  will  require  some 
heating  apparatus,  and  a  small  boiler  at  the  back  of  your  parlour  fire 
would  answer  the  purpose,  with  three-inch  pipes ;  a  small  door  at 
one  end,  with  a  moveable  step-ladder,  would  often  be  convenient  to 
take  up  and  down  pots,  plants,  water,  &c.,  instead  of  having  always 
to  pass  through  the  parlour  window.  We  should  like  to  hear  from 
you  again  when  you  finish  your  greenhouse. 

Hot-bed  Against  the  Wall  of  a  Chimney  (Ibid). — You  could 
easily  make  a  tank  bed  at  the  east  end  of  your  house,  by  passing  a 
circle  of  two-inch  pipe,  under  a  slate  bottom,  from  the  boiler  at  the 
back  of  the  kitchen  fire ;  and  over  the  slate  have  sand  or  cinder  ashes 
to  plunge  pots  in  ;  it  will  not  answer  to  admit  the  steam  or  even  the 
vapour  from  the  boiler  into  the  bed.  Read  the  contrivance  men¬ 
tioned  at  p.  263,  along  with  “  Fortune’s  pit.” 

Muriatic  Acid  as  a  Deodorizer  ( Clericus  Rusticus). — This 
will  do  better  even  than  sulphuric  acid  for  mixing  with  your  house- 
sewage.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  quite  as  good  a  fertilizer  as  sulphate 
of  ammonia. 

Allotment  Rules  (An  Owner  of  Allotments). — Thanks  for  these, 
which  we  will  insert  the  first  opportunity. 

Names  of  Plants  (R.  Reynoldson ). — Berberis  aquifolium  is 
now  called  Mahonia ;  Spanish  broom  is  the  Spartium  junceum  of 
botanists ;  if  your  Lad’s  Love  is  what  is  usually  Galled  Southernwood, 
it  is  the  Artemisia  abrotanum. 

Shrubs  under  Trees  (T.  H.  R.,  Birmingham). — Shrubs  to 
plant  out  the  town,  and  to  live  under  your  trees,  should  be  the 
Aucuba,  Variegated  Holly,  Laurustinus,  Holly-leaved  Berberry,  Scar- 
let-blossomed  Currant,  and  Guelder  Rose.  You  will  find  a  fuller  list 
and  instructions  applicable  to  your  garden  in  vol.  i.  p.  232. 

Greenhouse  Heated  by  Washhouse  Boiler  ( L ■  R.  Lucas). — 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  your  effecting  this,  as  the  buildings 
adjoin  ;  all  that  will  be  required  is  to  have  a  cock  both  upon  the  flow 
and  upon  the  return  pipe,  inside  the  greenhouse,  and  close  to  the 
wall  dividing  it  from  the  washhouse.  These  can  be  shut  when  the 
boiler  is  being  used  in  the  summer,  and  you  do  not  wish  to  increase 
the  heat  of  your  greenhouse. 

Rhubarb  (Ibid). — On  no  account  move  your  rhubarb,  which  is 
doing  well,  and  is  only  four  years  old ;  enrich  the  soil,  and  do  not 
cut  from  it  too  much,  and  it  will  continue  in  perfection  for  some  years 
longer.  You  are  quite  right  in  remembering  the  old  saying,  “  Was- 
well  would  be  better,  so  took  physic  and  died.” 

Kennel  Manure  (T.  Howard). — We  never  knew  this  used  alone, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  dung  of  dogs  is  not  valu¬ 
able  as  a  fertilizer,  and  might  be  used  for  celery,  or  any  other  vege¬ 
table  requiring  rich  manure. 

Hot-bed  (E.  W.  Timmins). — It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
advise  you  upon  the  use  to  which  you  should  apply  this  unless  we 
know  the  description  of  plants  you  wish  to  cultivate. 

Dwarf  Peas  (A  Subscriber). — The  culture  of  these  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  taller  growing  varieties  ;  they  only  differ  in 
requiring  either  shorter  or  no  supporters.  By  dwarf  peas,  we  under¬ 
stand  such  as  are  not  more  than  two  feet  high,  and  of  these  it  is  easy 
to  keep  up  a  succession  of  good  crops ;  thus,  Bishop’s  Early  Dwarf 
(nine  inches  high)  might  be  grown  for  a  first  crop,  and  the  true 
Prussian  Bine  (two  feet)  in  successional  sowings  for  the  main  crops. 
The  Queen  of  the  Dwarfs  (nine  inches)  is  also  a  good  pea,  but  these 
very  short  peas  are  not  profitable.  The  Prussian  Blue  is  a  good 
cropper. 

Forsythia  Viridissima  (Flora). — This  we  think  is  so  hardy  as 
not  to  require  even  the  shelter  of  your  greenhouse,  but  we  will  let 
you  know  more  about  it  next  week.  Your  stove  plants  are  not  within 
our  jurisdiction,  nor  is  your  Newfoundland  dog,  but  if  he  was  we 
should  serve  him  as  Blaine,  the  celebrated  dog-doctor,  used  to  treat 
his  luxurious  canine  patients,  viz.,  shut  him  up  with  nothing  but  a 
hard  crust,  some  straw,  and  some  water — as  soon  as  they  eat  the 
crust,  Blaine  knew  the  patients  were  well.  You  keep  your  dog  too 
much  fed,  too  much  away  from  water,  and  too  warm ;  remember,  he 
is  a  native  of  a  high  northern  region. 

Runner  Bean  (E.P.,  Mechanic). — Your  flat  lilac-coloured  beans, 
streaked  with  black,  are  the  Zebra  or  Striped  Kidney  Bean  (Phaseolus 
vulgaris  fasciatus).  Your  note  about  raspberries  shall  be  inserted. 

Melon  Show  (R.  W.). — We  have  not  a  single  reason  for  believing 
that  this  will  not  be  a  perfectly  fair  exhibition,  and  that  the  best  fruit 
will  win. 

Larvas  (G.  J.  B.).— We  are  sorry  that  the  soil  of  the  Vicar  s 
garden  is  so  numerously  infested,  for  the  two  large  grubs  are  the 
larvte  of  a  Noctua,  and  appear  identical  with  those  of  Agrotis  sege- 
tum,  which  is  so  destructive  to  turnips ;  the  small  ones  were  all  dead 
and  shrivelled  up,  but  they  appear  to  be  the  larvae  of  a  two-winged 
fly — most  likely  one  of  the  terrestrial  midges,  Leia  or  Platyura.  They 
are  foes  of  the  gardener. 
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Samaritan  (J.  II .  Price). — The  pyramidal  evergreen  shrub  you 
call  by  this  name  is  probably  the  Irish  Yew.  The  price,  according  to 
the  size,  varies  from  one  or  two  shillings  to  as  many  pounds. 

Venus’s  Fly-trap  (Ibid). — A  nurseryman  in  your  neighbourhood 
could  procure  you  this,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  (for  it  is  very 
difficult  to  manage),  at  least  not  until  you  see  how  you  can  succeed 
with  plants  more  easily  grown. 

Bulbs  you  the  Colonies  (II.  D.). — You  mention  tuberoses, 
ranunculuses,  and  anemones,  but  none  of  these,  nor,  indeed,  any 
spring  or  summer-growing  bulb,  can  be  sent  to  Australia  sooner  than 
after  Midsummer,  or,  say,  after  they  are  fully  ripe,  taken  up,  and 
dried.  Before  that  time  we  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  preparing 
such  things  for  long  voyages. 

Yellow  Crocuses  (A  Subscriber,  Leicestershire). — These  not  i 
flowering  well  is  caused  by  your  moving  them  into  your  kitchen-gar¬ 
den  after  they  have  flowered,  and  bringing  them  back  into  your  flower 
borders  as  soon  as  they  are  an  inch  above  ground  in  the  spring ;  the 
only  wonder  is  that  they  bloom  at  all,  after  having  their  roots  dis¬ 
turbed  twice  at  the  most  important  periods  of  their  growth.  Bulbs 
should  never  be  moved  until  their  leaves  are  dead  in  autumn,  nor 
after  they  have  begun  to  produce  roots  in  the  spring ;  you  had  much 
better  either  leave  the  bulbs  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  or  take 
them  up  in  October,  dry  them  thoroughly,  and  store  them  in  a  dry 
place  until  February,  and  then  replant  them. 

Copings  for  Walls  (Rev.  C.  A.  A.  Lloyd). — The  following  is 
what  Mr.  Clement  Hoare  states  on  this  subject : — “  If  the  wall  be  less 
than  four  feet  in  height,  and  the  aspect  south,  the  coping  ought  not 
to  project  at  all,  as  the  light  and  solar  heat  excluded  by  it  will  he  a 
serious  drawback  on  the  healthy  vegetation  of  vines.  But  if  the  wall 
be  four  feet  high,  then  the  coping  may  project  as  many  inches  ;  and  if 
this  width  be  increased  an  inch  every  foot  that  the  wall  increases  in 
height,  up  to  12  feet,  the  principal  advantages  arising  from  the  pro¬ 
tection  winch  coping  affords  will  be  secured,  in  conjunction  with  the 
smallest  portion  of  its  disadvantages.  No  coping  should  project 
more  than  12  inches,  whatever  may  be  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  less 
than  four  inches  is  calculated  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  as  the  drip 
will  fall  on  the  fruit.  If  the  aspect  be  east  or  west,  the  coping  must 
be  narrower  than  for  a  south  wall.” 

Pear  Trees  without  Fruit-buds  (C.  T.,  Bruton). — These  are 
on  a  south  wall,  are  large,  hut  not  old.  If  they  are  strong  and  healthy, 
by  all  means  root- prune  them ;  do  not  prune  the  shoots  away  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  let  in  light ;  nail  a  good  many 
of  the  shortest-jointed  shoots  in  full  length,  and  even  tie  down  some 
all  along  the  branches.  If  these  proceedings  do  not  cure  them,  you 
may  fairly  pronounce  them  incurable,  and  supersede  them  with 
peaches,  &c.  A  south  wall  at  Brixton  is  too  good  for  pears. 

Aphis  on  Peaches  (IF.  Jewhurst). — You  say  that  the  aphis  has 
actually  destroyed  some  of  your  trees,  and  injured  all  the  others, 
though  you  have  used  all  the  usual  applications,  but  that  a  coating  of 
clay  puddle  has  done  some  good.  We  feel  quite  astonished  that  you 
have  been  unable  to  compete  with  the  green-fly  on  your  peach  trees 
after  such  efforts  ;  surely  you  have  not  used  your  tobacco-water  strong 
enough  ;  we  never  knew  it  fail  if  rightly  applied,  and  we  have  applied 
some  scores  of  doses  during  the  last  twenty  years  ;  one  pound  of  shag 
tobacco  will  make  at  least  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  liquor,  which  will 
destroy  any  green-fly  in  existence. 

Alpine  Strawberry  Seed  (Z.,  a  Constant  Subscriber). — You 
sow  ed  your  seed  early  in  February  in  a  pot,  sifting  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  depth  of  earth  over  it,  and  it  has  not  yet  produced  seedlings. 

It  is  very  likely,  by  your  sifting  your  earth  so  fine,  that,  in  watering 
it  afterwards,  you  have  all  but  hermetically  sealed  the  surface  of  the 
soil ;  this  is  a  common  error.  Take  a  sharp  pointed  stick  and  stir 
the  surface  of  the  soil  as  deep  as  the  seeds,  leaving  it  rather  loose ; 
then  lay  some  moss  on  the  surface,  and  load  it  with  a  stone  or  crock, 
taking  care  that  it  does  not  become  quite  dry.  A  quarter  of  an  inch 
is  too  deep  for  the  Alpine  seed ;  an  eighth  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

Feeding-Trough  for  Bees. — An  Old  Apiarian  says, — -“Atp. 
311  you  give  a  description,  with  the  admeasurements,  of  a  bee  feed¬ 
ing-trough.  Mr.  Taylor  was,  I  believe,  the  first  writer  on  bees  who 
recommended  the  discontinuance  of  feeding  below,  and  his  “  Bee- 
Keeper’s  Manual”  (third  edition)  gives  various  plans  for  supplying 
the  food  on  the  top  of  any  kind  of  hive.  Among  them  is  one  on  a 
similar  principle  to  that  used  by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Byron,  but 
more  complete  and  more  easily  made.  In  the  same  work  may  also 
be  seen  recommendations  as  to  winter  condensation  of  vapour  in 
hives,  with  plans  for  its  accomplishment ;  one  of  which  is  precisely 
like  that  furnished  at  p.  306,  by  your  correspondent,  W.  Crowe.” 
Taylor’s  “The  Bee-Keeper’s  Manual”  is  an  excellent  little  work, 
but  there  is  no  apparatus  for  feeding  bees  in  it  so  easily  made  as  that 
described  by  Mr.  Byron. 

FucnsiAs  Deficient  in  Flowers  (A  Constant  Reader). — Your 
fuchsias  have  exhausted  the  soil  of  the  particular  kind  of  food  they  re¬ 
quire  to  cause  them  to  flower.  Take  them  up  immediately,  remove  all 
the  old  soil,  reduce  the  number  of  shoots,  and  replant  in  fresh  loamy 
earth,  mixed  with  leaf-mould  or  very  decayed  dung.  Give  abundance 
of  water  during  the  time  they  are  in  flower.  Now  and  then  a  dose 
of  weak  manure- water  w'ould  assist  them  materially. 

Fuchsia  Seeds  (Ibid). — To  save  fuchsia  seed,  as  soon  as  the 
berries  are  ripe,  take  them  off  the  bushes,  bruise  them  gently,  wash¬ 
ing  away  the  pulpy  matter  until  it  is  quite  cleared  off;  then  spread 
the  seeds  on  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Sow  it  in  March  or 
April,  on  a  gentle  hot-bed,  with  a  bottom-heat  of  70°.  Give  no  water 
until  the  seedlings  appear  above  the  soil ;  then  water  gently,  and  give 
air  to  prevent  them  damping  off.  The  soil  to  sow  them  in  should  be  of 
a  light  sandy  texture.  When  they  have  made  the  second  leaf,  trans¬ 
plant  them,  five  in  a  pot,  inches  across.  Pot  them  next  time, 
singly,  into  pots  2.j  inches  across  ;  and  then  you  may  either  keep  them 
in  pots,  or  plant  them  out  in  your  garden. 

Gardens  near  Large  Towns  (Magnolia). — We  have  great 
pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request,  as  far  as  is  in  our  power 
without  seeing  your  plot  of  garden  ground.  We  confess  it  is  a  diffi¬ 


cult  task  to  tell  what  flowers  will  grow  and  “look  lively”  in  a 
garden  situated  in  Stepney,  surrounded,  as  you  say  you  are,  with 
houses,  and,  consequently,  with  dust  and  smoke.  Wc  can  only  ad¬ 
vise  you  as  we  did  a  correspondent  similarly  situated,  whose  letter  we 
answered  some  time  ago.  For  the  open  parts  of  your  garden,  to  be 
sure  of  flowers,  purchase  some  biennial  flower-roots,  and  plant  them 
immediately.  We  mean  such  things  as  wall-flowers,  Canterbury 
bells,  sweet-williams,  clove  carnations,  French  honeysuckles,  holly¬ 
hocks,  &c.  These  you  can  buy  good  strong  roots  of  at  3s.  per  dozen. 
For  the  shady  part,  plant  the  larger  periwinkles  at  the  back,  with  the 
smaller  varieties  in  front.  You  may  try,  also,  the  lily  of  the  valley, 
and  some  bulbs,  especially  the  bell-flowered  squill  ( Scilla  campanu- 
lata).  Annuals  are  very  doubtful  things  to  attempt  to  grow,  but  the 
i  following  are  the  most  likely : — Candy-tuft,  red  and  white ;  Sweet 
Alyssum,  Clarkia  pulchella,  Yellow  Lupins,  and  Mignonette,  with  a 
patch  or  two  of  Sweet-peas.  Buy  a  few  ten-week  Stocks,  of  different 
colours.  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums,  of  different  colours,  will 
flower  in  autumn ;  but  give  them  some  rich  fresh  soil  to  grow  in. 
Plant  dried  roots  of  dahlias  now.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  di¬ 
rections,  such  as  you  desire,  now  and  then,  for  gardens  such  as  you 
describe. 

Fuchsia  Spectabilis  (Lex,jun.). — This  is  a  noble  species,  with 
leaves  twice  as  large  as  any  other  we  know.  In  the  open  ground  it 
will  grow  from  four  to  six  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  of  the  most 
brilliant  carmine  scarlet,  with  a  conspicuous,  large,  white  stigma  pro¬ 
jecting  considerably.  The  anthers  are  also  white,  which  give  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  bright  colours  of  the  rest  of  the  flower.  Full 
grown  blooms  are  at  least  five  inches  long,  without  the  stalk.  They 
come  out  of  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  three  or  four  to  each  axil.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  things  introduced  lately. 

Walnut  Leaves  ( F .  S.  .4.). — These,  now  eighteen  months  old, 
if  they  have  been  frequently  turned  over  and  thoroughly  broken  down 
into  leaf-mould,  may  be  used  as  safely  for  potting  as  that  from  any 
other  leaves. 

Bees  Swarming  (Peter). — The  reason  that  your  bees  persisted  in 
swarming  was  that  you  did  not  sufficiently  enlarge  your  hive ;  putting 
on  a  bell-glass  neither  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  hive  sufficiently, 
nor  gives  room  enough  to  prevent  a  swarm  issuing.  If  you  put  an 
additional  story  under,  or  upon  the  top,  in  April,  you  would  find  the 
bees  would  not  then  throw  off  a  colony. 

Canpanulas  Trained  in  Windows. — The  mode  of  propagating 
these  by  cuttings  is  fully  stated  at  p.  258.  The  proper  name  of  the 
Campanula  you  inquire  about  is  “The  Pyramidal  Bell-flower;”  it 
sometimes  produces  seed,  but  the  surest  and  easiest  mode  of  propa¬ 
gating  it  is  stated  at  the  page  just  mentioned. 

Pruning  Creepers  [Rev.  P.  W.). — You  will  find  directions  in 
“  The  Flower  Garden”  this  week. 

Clubbing  in  Cabbages  (R.  J.,  Clapham). — The  best  prevention 
of  this  disease  is  not  growing  any  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  either  in  the 
seed  bed  or  for  production,  in  succession  on  the  same  ground. 
Dipping  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  in  a  thick  puddle  of  soot  and 
earth  mixed,  is  also  a  good  check  to  the  insect  causing  the  disease. 
We  will  enter  more  fully  into  the  consideration  of  this  subject  shortly. 

House  Sewage  (J.  L.,  Liverpool). — You  may  continue  to  apply 
this  to  your  hardy-flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Syringas,  Lilacs,  and 
Laburnams,  but  we  certainly  do  not  advise  its  continued  application 
to  your  pear-trees.  (J.  D.,  Bradford). — You  may  apply  your  house- 
sewage  to  your  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Shallots,  Onions,  Rhubarb, 
and  Salad  herbs,  in  trenches  made  between  their  rows,  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  as  soon  as  they  are  growing  well.  Do  not  apply  it  to 
Peas  and  Beans,  unless  your  ground  is  very  poor,  until  they  are  in 
full  blossom.  Fruit-trees  do  not  require  it,  and  it  is  best  applied  in 
dull  cloudy  weather. 

Garden  at  Walworth  (A  Lawyer’s  Clerk). — You  say  you  have 
done  as  follows,  and  you  have  acted  wisely: — “  Upon  attempting  to 
turn  up  the  ground,  I  found  a  surface  of  about  a  foot  of  dense  clay  ; 
under  this,  two  feet  of  black  earth  ;  below,  a  strong  loam,  and  then 
again  stony  gravel.  The  clay  has  been  stripped  off,  and  about  the 
same  quantity  of  garden  mould  put  on  in  its  place.  Across  the 
centre,  at  a  depth  of  about  six  feet,  runs  a  two-feet  barrel-drain, 
communicating  with  the  main  sewer.  I  have  had  a  six-inch  shaft 
brought  up  to  the  surface,  to  put  in  a  drain  from  the  paths.  The 
south  side  is  bounded  by  a  twelve-feet  wall,  and  the  three  other  sides 
by  a  close  paling  of  six  feet.  In  the  centre  I  have  had  a  fish-pond 
dug  (in  which,  I  trust,  some  gold-fish  will  live);  in  the  centre,  eight 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  six  inches  deep,  with  a  small  fountain,  supplied 
from  the  water-butt.  The  paths  have  been  dug  out,  and  are  com¬ 
posed  as  follows : — six  inches  lime  rubbish  ;  six  inches  large  stones 
(sifted  from  gravel);  and  six  inches  of  good  gravel  on  top.  Beyond 
this,  nothing  has  been  done ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  plant  in  the 
ground  yet.  I  now  come  to  ask  you  what  plants  I  ought  to  get,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  have  a  few  to  grow  well,  than  many  sickly  and  dying  ones.” 
There  is  no  objection  to  your  planting  limes  and  mountain  ashes 
down  the  west  side,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  standard  apple- 
trees.  In  the  autumn,  get  some  pears  on  quince  stocks,  some  plums 
on  sloe  stocks,  and  some  cherries  on  inahalab  stocks.  They  w  ill  keep 
quite  dwarfs  if  properly  managed,  and  will  not  overshadow  your 
ground.  If  you  wish  for  apples,  get  some  on  doucin  stocks.  All  of 
them  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth.  For 
your  flower-borders,  wc  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  wc  have  already 
stated  fully  at  p.  232.  Plant  raspberries,  gooseberries,  and  currants, 
round  the  edges  of  some  of  your  beds,  and  train  them  as  espaliers. 
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St.  Mark.  Prs.  Alice  b.  1843.  Whitethroat 

Early  Tulip 

45 

11 
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3 

0 
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Alpiiege  was  a  student  at  Deerhurst  Monastery,  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  and  after  various  gradations,  between  being  a  hermit  at  Bath 
to  being  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  finally  was  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  at  the  time  of  being  murdered  by  the  Danes  on  this  day  in  the 
year  1012.  Greenwich  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  place  of  his 
martyrdom. 

St.  George. — It  is  but  too  propable  that  those  who  first  adopted 
St.  George  as  the  patron  saint  of  England  knew  nothing  of  his  his¬ 
tory.  Passing  by  the  fable  of  his  slaying  the  dragon,  and  all  the  other 
nonsense  to  be  found  in  “  The  History  of  the  Seven  Champions,”  we 
find  that  George  of  Cappadocia,  whilst  a  heathen,  was  so  guilty  of  fraud 
that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  country  of  his  guilt.  Seeking 
refuge  at  Alexandria,  and  professing  conversion  to  Christianity,  he 
sided  with  the  Arian  sect,  and  eventually  became  bishop  of  that  city. 
His  avarice  prompting  him  to  plunder  rather  than  to  convert  the 
pagan  people  of  his  diocese,  he,  at  length,  was  thrown  by  them  into 
prison,  but  was  dragged  thence  and  murdered  by  the  populace,  A.n. 
33 1  ;  thus  giving  occasion  for  considering  him  as  a  martyr  who  ought 
to  have  died  unpitied  as  a  malefactor.  In  his  early  struggles  to 
establish  the  Arian  power  at  Alexandria,  he  had  frequently  accom¬ 
panied  its  victorious  troops,  and  was  on  that  account  selected  by  the 
soldiers  as  their  patron.  When  the  English  Crusaders  reached  Pales¬ 
tine,  in  1096,  they  found  St.  George  thus  elevated  to  be  a  warrior 
saint  ;  they  sought  his  aid  by  prayer  at  the  battle  of  Antioch,  and  to 
him  was  given  the  credit  of  that  victory.  From  that  time  they  adopted 
him  as  their  tutelar  saint,  and  his  name  as  their  war-cry.  Bringing 
his  legend  with  them  back  to  England,  he  was  by  degrees  selected  to 
be  the  patron  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  the  guardian  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

St.  Mark,  the  Evangelist,  is  stated  by  Papias,  a  contemporary  of 
the  Apostles,  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  and  this  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  apostle  himself  calling  Mark,  “my  son.”  He  was  a 
nephew  of  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10),  accompanied  him  to  Cyprus  (Acts 
xv.  3"),  and  afterwards  evangelized  with  Peter  in  Asia  (1  Peter  v.  13). 
According  to  some  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  Christian  historians, 
Mark  founded  a  church  at  Alexandria  ;  and  died  there  about  a.d.  62. 

Phenomena  of  the  Season. — Chief  among  these  are  “The 
April  showers,”  proverbial  throughout  England  as  associated  “with 
summer  flowers,”  and  this  year  they  have  been  plenteous  yet  gentle, 
refreshing  yet  mild,  fully  justifying  us  in  expecting  bountiful  crops, 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  country  adage, 

“  In  April  a  dove’s  flood 
Is  worth  a  king’s  good.” 

These  gentle  rains  are  especially  favourable  to  the  germination  of 
seeds  just  committed  to  the  soil,  and  we  will  conclude  our  notes  on 
this  department  of  vegetation  by  a  description  of  the  structure  of 
our  garden  seeds,  taking  the  bean  as  an  illustration. 


This  sketch  shews  the  bean 
after  its  skin  has  been  stripped 
off,  and  the  cotyledons,  a  a, 
separated.  These  cotyledons 
contain  the  nutritive  matters 
required  for  the  support  of  the 
young  plant,  of  which  b  repre¬ 
sents  the  germ ,  until  it  is  en¬ 
abled  to  draw  nourishment  from 
the  soil  and  air  by  its  roots  and 
leaves.  The  upper  part  of  the 
germ  becomes  the  plumula,  or 
young  stem  ;  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  germ  becomes  the  radicle, 
or  young  root. 

The  annexed  sketch  represents 
a  young  plant ;  in  which  a  is 
the  plumula,  b  the  radicle,  and 
c  c  the  cotyledons,  which  have 
risen  above  the  ground,  enlarged 
and  become  what  are  termed  the 
seed  leaves. — Carpenter's  Veg. 
Phys.  and  Botany. 

Among  the  phenomena  of  the 
season  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  is  the  arrival  of  the  swallow. 
The  earliest  day  of  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance,  noticed  by  Mr.  Jenyns 
during  twenty  years,  was  on  the 
9th  of  April,  and  the  latest  on 
the  26th  of  this  month.  We 
shall  state,  some  day,  why  we 
attach  much  importance  to  the 
record  of  these  natural  events ; 
but  shall  at  present  say  no  more 
than  that  you  may  “sow  kid¬ 
ney  beans  as  soon  as  you  have 
seen  two  swallows  together.” 
Mr.  Payne,  writing  to  us  on  the 
7th  instant,  says,  “  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  drone  bees  so  early  will 
astonish  many  persons ;  it  is  what 
I  have  never  even  heard  or  read 
of,  but  it  is  true,  although  by 
many  it  will  be  questioned.  I 
saw  them  yesterday  (Friday, 
April  6th,)  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers  ;  I  have  also  seen  the  small 
white  butterfly,  many  days  ear¬ 
lier  than  I  ever  saw  it  before.” 
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1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 
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Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Cloudy,  ! 

Highest 
&  lowest 

58° — 32° 

63°— 26° 

63°— 41° 

66° — 42° 

60° — 36° 

53°— 34° 

r. '■*0 _ O*?0 

O/  - ZJ 

6l°— 36°  | 
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Cloudv. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Showerv. 

Fine. 

Rain. 

56°  —  36° 

64°— 33° 

70° — 36° 

670—45° 

68°— 36° 

54° — 27° 

60° — 30° 

59°— 46° 
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Cloudv. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Showerv. 

53° — 40° 

60° — 43° 

65°— 45° 

70°— 38° 

66°— 38° 

57°— 30° 

6l°— 36° 

54°— 46° 
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Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Showery. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Showery. 

53° — 41° 

66c — 36° 

59°— 26° 

70°— 39° 

63°— 31° 

57°— 37° 

60° — 26° 

54°— 4.3° 
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Rain. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Showerv. 

48° — 28° 

75°— 3  7° 

60° — 28° 

710—39° 

72°— 34° 

53°— 42° 

59°— 30° 

60°— 44° 

24 

Showery. 

Stormy. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Showerv. 

Fine. 

Showery.  J 

56° — 39° 

75°— 37° 

60° — 27° 

71O—310 

71°— 34° 

57°— 34° 

58°_ 28° 

50° — 39° 

25 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Showerv. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Rain. 

Fine. 

Cloudv.  i 

590—52° 

730— 42° 

56°— 34° 

73°— 33° 

6/°— 52° 

60° — 42° 

62°— 36° 

50° — 29°  I 

Insects. — The  Gray-streak  Moth,  or  Rocket  Tinea  ( Cerostema 
porrectella  of  some  entomologists,  but  the  Tinea  porreclella,  and  T. 
liesperidella,  and  the  Ypsolophus  vittatus  of  others,)  is  shewn  of  its 
natural  size  and  magnified  in  the  annexed  wood-engraving.  The  fore 
wings  are  very  pale  buff,  with  large  curved  marks  on  the  inner  margin, 
white,  edged  with  ashy-black,  and  black  patches  at  the  end  next  the 


body  ;  hind  wings  pale  brown.  This  moth  appears  in  June  and  Au¬ 
gust,  but  its  caterpillars  may  be  now  found  feeding  on  the  buds  of  the 
White  Rocket.  The  caterpillars  are  small,  green,  with  yellowish 
heads,  and  minutely  dotted  with  black.  These  caterpillars,  by  means 
of  a  tine  web,  draw  the  young  leaves  of  the  shoots  of  the  Rocket  to¬ 
gether,  and  feed  upon  the  shelter  they  thus  form. 
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Gardeners  are  proverbially  a  long-lived  race  ;  and 
that  they  should  he  so  might  have  been  anticipated, 
for  their  employment  in  the  open  air,  with  the  exer¬ 
cise  and  early  hours  it  requires  them  to  adopt,  are 
conducive  to  longevity.  Knight  lived  to  be  SO  years 
old,  Martyn  to  be  90,  Abercrombie,  Miller,  and  Swit¬ 
zer,  80,  Spechley  86,  and  Dickson  84.  But  the  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  open  air,  an  exposure  not  to  be  shrunk 
from  during  seasons  the  most  inclement,  whilst  it  is 
conducive  to  length  of  days,  brings  with  it,  also,  di¬ 
seases  which  render  the  close  of  those  days  decrepid, 
painful,  and  incapable  of  useful  effort.  Among  other 
acute  diseases  to  which  gardeners  are  particularly 
liable  is  rheumatism,  the  torturer  and  the  disabler  ; 
and  it  is  so  prevalent  among  them,  that  it  might  not 
be  inaptly  called  “  the  gardener’s  scourge.”  It  is  to 
help  those  gardeners,  disabled  by  such  diseases  and 
by  old  age,  when  even  “  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a 
burden,”  and  “  the  dust,  ere  long,  will  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was,”  that  we  appeal  to  our  readers  this 
day. 

There  is  in  London  a  society  entitled  “  The  Bene¬ 
volent  Institution  for  the  relief  of  aged  and  indigent 
Gardeners  and  their  Widows,” — such  a  society  as  all 
Great  Britain  may  be  appropriately  asked  to  aid ; 
for  no  one  exists  whose  senses  have  not  been  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  beauty,  the  fragrance,  or  the  flavour  of 
some  product  of  the  skill  of  those  whose  old  age  that 
society  helps  to  rescue  from  penury  and  sorrow. 

The  society  is  ably  and  economically  conducted, 
and  thirty- four  poor  gardeners,  or  their  widows,  are 
now  receiving  annuities  from  its  funds,  amounting 
yearly,  as  a  whole,  to  L'500  ;  “  but  the  increasing 
number  of  applicants  renders  an  appeal  to  the  public 
necessary,”  and  when  our  readers  know  that  the 
smallest  subscriptions  will  be  acceptable,  and  that  no 
one  can  be  a  candidate  for  assistance  until  sixty 
years  of  age,  we  think  that  many  of  them  will  contri¬ 
bute  their  mites  out  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
laboured  to  promote  an  art  from  which  they  have 
derived  so  much  pleasure,  and  certain  as  they  may 
be  that  their  benevolence  will  not  be  misapplied. 

The  subscriber  of  a  guinea  annually  is  entitled  to 
vote,  either  personally  or  by  proxy,  at  the  election  of 
pensioners  when  vacancies  occur ;  but  any  smaller 
sums  will  be  gladly  received,  and  will  be  promptly 
acknowledged,  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  E.  "R.  Cutler, 
97,  Farringdon-street,  who  will  readily  attend  to  any 
inquiries. 


In  answer  to  one  signing  himself  “  One  from  the 
Lakes,”  we  answer  that  the  Mistletoe  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  easily  by  its  seeds  ;  and  we  answer  him  thus 
prominently  because  we  think  it  a  subject  of  general 
interest,  and  that  some  of  the  information  we  have 
to  give  is  known  to  very  few. 

We  fear  that  the  season  for  sowing  the  Mistletoe  is 


April 

passed  for  this  year,  the  best  months  for  so  doing 
being  in  February  and  March.  If,  however,  any  of 
the  berries  of  this  parasitical  plant  are  to  be  found, 
the  experiment  may  yet  be  tried.  The  mode  of  sow¬ 
ing  is  very  simple.  Make  two  cuts,  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  V,  on  the  underside  of  the  branch  of  an 
apple-tree,  where  it  is  wished  to  establish  the  Mistle¬ 
toe.  Make  the  cuts  quite  down  to  the  wood  of  the 
branch  ;  raise  the  tongue  of  bark  made  by  the  cuts, 
but  not  so  as  to  break  it,  and  put  underneath  one  or 
two  seeds  freshly  squeezed  from  the  Mistletoe  berry. 
Let  the  tongue  back  into  its  place,  and  the  process  is 
completed. 

If  the  seed  is  good,  it  will  soon  send  forth  its  two¬ 
leaved  progeny,  not  unlike  cucumber  plants  when 
they  first  appear  above  the  soil.  They  remain  at¬ 
tached  to  the  branch,  and  do  not  appear  at  all  to 
injure  the  tree. 

We  were  instructed  in  this  mode  of  Mistletoe-cul¬ 
ture  by  Mr.  Weaver,  the  every-way  praiseworthy 
gardener  of  the  Warden  of  Winchester  College  ;  and 
we  will  add  some  of  his  observations  from  notes  we 
made  at  the  time,  because  they  are  extracts  from  that 
volume  whence,  if  read  aright,  no  untruths  can  be 
obtained — the  book  of  Nature.  He  shewed  us  plants 
of  the  Mistletoe  of  various  ages  which  he  had  thus 
raised,  and  added  that  he  had  selected  February  and 
March  as  the  sowing  time,  because  he  observed  that 
the  Mistle-thrash  then  began  to  feed  upon  the  hemes 
of  the  Mistletoe,  from  which  it  derives  its  specific 
name,  and  thus  was  the  means  of,  at  that  season, 
depositing  the  seeds  on  the  branches  where  they  ve¬ 
getated.  Mr.  Weaver  opened  the  bark  underneath 
the  branch  to  receive  his  Mistletoe  seed,  not  only 
because  it  was  there  preserved  from  an  accumulation 
of  rain  water,  and  was  shaded  from  the  sun,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  observed  that  the  seeds  deposited  by  the 
thrush  floated  in  the  excrement  of  the  bird,  and 
passed  with  it  to  beneath  the  branch. 

The  Mistletoe  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
in  the  cider  orchards  of  the  West  of  England,  and 
there  alone,  we  believe,  is  it  turned  to  any  useful 
purpose.  Mr.  Weaver  says  that  it  is  gathered  early 
in  the  spring,  and  the  leaves  and  young  shoots,  being 
boiled,  are  given  to  young  lambs  and  pigs.  It 
abounds  with  mucilage,  or  gummy  matter,  and  is 
found  to  be  very  fattening. 

The  Mistletoe  may  also  be  propagated  by  grafts, 
and  it  is  said  that  it  will  succeed  upon  any  tree.  It 
is  certainly  found  upon  the  pine  in  Germany,  but  we 
question  very  much  whether  it  would  live  upon  the 
walnut.  It  will  grow,  yet  with  difficulty,  upon  the 
oak,  but  it  readily  takes  upon  the  apple,  pear,  poplar, 
and  willow.  Our  coadjutor,  Mr.  Beaton,  writing  in 
1837,  says  ( Oard .  Mag.  iii.  207,  N.  S.),  the  first  weeks 
of  May  are  best  for  grafting  the  Mistletoe,  and  that 
it  should  never  be  inserted  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  Make  an  incision  in 
the  bark,  and  insert  into  it  a  thin  slice  of  Mistletoe, 
having  a  bud  and  one  leaf  at  the  end.  Grafts  larger 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter  require  a  notch  to  be 
cut  out  of  the  branch,  the  incision  to  receive  the  scion 
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being  made  below  this  notch,  and  a  shoulder  left  on 
the  scion  to  rest  on  the  notch,  as  in  crown-grafting. 
Budding  the  Mistletoe  may  also  be  practised  in  the 
middle  of  May.  Mr.  Beaton  says  it  is  only  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  grafting,  a  heel  of  wood  being  retained  be¬ 
low  the  bud  for  insertion. 


Owing  to  a  packet  of  letters  being  mis-sent,  we  re¬ 
gret  that  several  correspondents  must  remain  unan¬ 
swered  until  next  week,  who  ought  to  have  received 
replies  in  the  present  number. 


THE  ERUIT-GAKDEN. 

The  Depredations  of  Birds. — We  cannot  offer 
more  seasonable  advice  than  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  blossom-buds  of  fruit-trees  in  general,  more 
especially  the  cherry-trees;  for  frequently  we  have  had 
our  trees  stripped  by  a  host  of  tomtits  and  bulfinches. 
Many  plans  have  been  proposed  and  practised  ; 
some  based  on  the  principle  of  destroying  the  birds  ; 
some  by  scaring  them  away ;  and  others  by  decoying 
them  in  another  direction.  As  to  their  destruction, 
the  giui  is  sometimes  put  in  requisition,  but  this  is 
a  dangerous  weapon  amongst  fruit-trees,  and  must 
be  used  with  great  caution ;  for  the  wounds  occa¬ 
sioned  by  gun-shot  on  the  stems  of  fruit-trees  are 
very  prejudicial,  and  not  unfrequently  engender  can¬ 
ker.  The  infliction  of  such  wounds  can  scarcely  be 
avoided,  for  these  birds,  when  scared  by  the  noise  of 
a  footstep,  generally  settle  on  some  fruit-tree  or  bush. 

Poison  has  been  frequently  used  for  their  des¬ 
truction  ;  this,  too,  is  a  course  that  few  like  to  resort 
to  in  a  garden  where  the  favourite  dogs  or  cats,  or 
even  the  fowls,  to  say  nothing  of  our  own  species, 
frequently  resort.  The  tops  of  garden  walls  seem 
to  present  the  best  battle-field  for  destroying  them  ; 
for  to  these  they  might  be  decoyed  by  daily  placing 
there  a  few  radish  or  any  other  seeds,  of  which  they  are 
fond,  in  a  germinating  state,  and  shooting  or  entrap¬ 
ping  them  in  this  situation.  Here,  too,  the  direction 
to  shoot  cannot  possibly  lead  to  accident;  for  we  have 
known  a  case  or  two,  in  our  day,  in  which  persons 
have  been  shot  in  the  face,  or  otherwise,  when 
suddenly  turning  the  corner  of  a  hedge  or  wall. 

Speaking  of  traps,  the  common  iron,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  “  steel  trap,”  is  a  capital  engine  of 
destruction,  especially  to  blackbirds  and  throstles. 
These  may  be  purchased  for  about  nine-pence  each ; 
and  a  dozen  set  on  the  garden  walls,  if  well  attended 
to  for  one  summer,  would  go  far  towards  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  these  fruit-devourers.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  confess  that  it  is  far  from  being  the  most 
humane  mode  of  carrying  out  the  object  in  view,  and 
that  we  have  never  set  an  iron  trap  for  birds  without 
feeling  a  secret  pain.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  If 
they  were  not  kept  under  by  various  means,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  would  soon  become  so  abun¬ 
dant  as  to  consume  nearly  all  the  food  in  the 
kingdom.  We  grow  a  considerable  amount  of  straw¬ 
berries,  and  we  generally  gather  at  least  two  bushels 
for  preserving  purposes ;  but  tins  is  nothing  to 
what  the  birds  destroy.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
some  forty  per  cent,  of  all  our  strawberries  and  bush 
fruit  is  consumed  annually  by  the  birds,  in  spite  of 
all  our  precautions.  We,  however,  live  (in  Cheshire) 
on  the  edge  of  a  forest  where,  in  the  fir  plantations, 
the  birds  breed  by  thousands ;  and  from  which 
plantations  they  emerge  in  Hocks  as  Midsummer 
approaches. 


The  best  part  of  the  destroying  plan  is,  neverthe" 
less,  to  keep  a  vigilant  look  out  after  their  nests ;  and 
to  offer  premiums  for  their  eggs,  after  the  manner  of 
wasps.  Prevention  is,  indeed,  much  “  better  than 
cure  and  this  mode  we  would  fain  impress  on  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  not  as  merely  the  business  of 
one  season,  but  to  be  pursued  annually,  as  the 
seasons  come  round.  Now,  this  maxim  applies  to 
the  smaller  birds,  as  well  as  the  blackbird  and 
thrush.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  mellifluous 
notes  of  the  latter  birds  ;  no  one  enjoys  them  more 
than  we  do ;  nevertheless,  a  few  luscious  cherries 
and  strawberries,  during  a  burning  July  sun,  are 
equally  refreshing  to  the  palate  as  the  liquid  notes 
of  the  blackbird,  or  the  measured  and  varied  notes 
of  the  throstle. 

Scaring  Birds. — Here,  again,  many  plans  offer, 
and  each,  perhaps,  possessing  its  share  of  merit ;  the 
adopting  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion,  must  be  entirely  ruled  by  circumstances.  In  this 
part  of  the  country,  the  good  folks  who  possess  a  fine 
May-duke  cherry  or  two,  from  which  they  annually 
realize  a  nice  little  profit,  are  in  the  habit  of  affixing 
a  miniature  windmill,  the  sails  of  which  are  some¬ 
times  represented  by  a  very  warlike  looking  charac¬ 
ter,  who  carries  a  sword  in  each  hand.  These  are 
brandished  to  and  fro  with  the  utmost  dexterity, 
by  every  puff  of  wind.  Such  prove  pretty  efficient 
for  some  time,  but,  like  most  of  the  scarecrow  family, 
their  novelty  and  their  terrors  vanish  together,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  the  powder-flask  and  shot-bag  steps 
in  to  their  assistance.  Much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  stuffed  figures,  of  fierce  looking  personages  posted 
in  cherry  or  other  trees.  We  have  frequently  seen 
birds  take  up  a  position  on  the  very  shoulders  of  one 
of  these  belligerent  looking  characters.  Here,  again, 
the  gun  frequently  comes  to  the  rescue.  Perhaps 
the  best  of  the  scare-away  family,  after  all,  are  the 
suspended  threads  of  worsted,  or  string,  of  certain 
colours,  about  the  object  to  be  preserved. 

Birds,  somehow,  possess  a  sort  of  instinctive  dread 
of  every  thing  which  looks  like  an  entrapment. 
There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  colour  of  this  article  ;  some  say  white,  others 
contend  for  red.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  two  would  be  most  efficient.  We  can¬ 
not,  however,  speak  conclusively  as  to  this  point ; 
we  have  found  the  white  of  much  service,  and  the 
whole  tiring  requires  and  deserves  a  much  farther 
trial ;  let  us  hope  that  our  amateur  friends  will  do 
the  public  a  service  by  testing  and  making  them 
known.  The  pages  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  at 
least,  will  always  be  open  to  well-attested  information 
of  the  kind. 

Another  very  old  plan  belonging  to  this  class,  is 
to  drive  in  stakes  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  and  sus¬ 
pend  a  string  from  the  point,  from  which  dangles 
two  pieces  of  glass,  which  are  so  close  as  to  chink 
with  every  puff  of  wind.  Some  persons  suspend  a 
potato  or  turnip  with  a  feather  or  two  stuck  in, 
making  a  sort  of  hobgoblin  bird.  These  we  have 
found  tolerably  efficient  over  beds  of  small  seeds, 
provided  they  are  not  placed  until  the  seeds  are  just 
emerging  from  the  soil.  Another  and  simple  mode 
we  may  add  here,  and  that  is,  the  laying  very  branchy 
brushwood  over  the  object  to  be  guarded.  This  we 
have  often  tried  with  small  seeds,  but  its  appliance 
to  fruit-trees  is  somewhat  difficult.  Under  the  dwarf¬ 
ing  system,  nevertheless,  large  boughs,  or  branches, 
full  of  spray,  might  be  made  to  surround  the  object. 

The  last  stratagem  we  will  name  is  what  we  may 
term  the  decoying  system  :  this  is  not  in  very  com- 
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mou  practice.  It  consists  in  placing  tempting  food, 
of  any  kind,  in  another  portion  of  the  garden  from 
which  the  objects  stand  for  which  the  protection  is 
desired.  We  have  found  this  mode  to  answer  pretty 
well ;  but  one  difficulty  meets  us  at  the  outset,  viz., 
what  material  will  be  at  once  more  tempting  and  yet 
sufficiently  economical?  It  frequently  happens  that 
a  few  of  the  last  year’s  seeds,  sucli  as  radishes,  cab¬ 
bages,  brocolis,  &c.,  of  which  the  birds  are  known  to 
be  extremely  fond,  remain  in  the  seed-papers,  not 
having  been  wanted.  Such  are  too  stale  to  be  relied 
on  for  a  crop ;  and  if  soaked  in  warm  water  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  taken  out,  and  set  in  a  damp  place, 
many  of  them  will  germinate :  these,  then,  may  be 
sprinkled  in  patches,  as  decoys,  in  a  sprouting  state. 
This  we  have  frequently  done,  and  they  have,  in 
general,  answered  the  purpose  intended. 

Last  of  all,  we  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  of 
the  utility  of  a  good  noisy  clapper.  This,  indeed,  in 
the  hands  of  a  vigilant  boy  or  girl,  is  fairly  worth  all 
the  others  together.  The  drawback  of  expense,  how¬ 
ever,  tells  sadly  against  this  practice  ;  and  we  fear  it 
can  hardly  be  "adopted  in  gardens  on  a  very  small 
scale.  It"  requires,  moreover,  to  be  handled  very 
early  in  the  morning.  Many  of  these  rogues  per¬ 
form  the  greatest  depredations  soon  alter  daylight. 
The  common  bulfincli  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  fruit 
blossoms  of  any  of  our  ordinary  birds  ;  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  it  has  any  redeeming  qualities  worthy 
of  notice.  Re  that  as  it  may,  the  merits  of  the  bul- 
finch,  if  any,  are  dearly  paid  for,  by  the  loss, perhaps, 
of  one-half  our  blossom-buds.  Every  pains,  there¬ 
fore,  should  be  taken,  during  the  nest  season,  to  hunt 
for  and  destroy  their  eggs  ;  more  especially  as  their 
destructive  properties  are  not  confined  to  the  fruit- 
garden  .  Our  worthy  coadjutor,  Mr.  Barnes,  can,  no 
doubt,  bear  testimony  to  their  voracious  powers 
amongst  our  garden  crops,  particularly  the  cauliflower, 
brocoli,  and  cabbage  families. 

Routine  Work. — As  miscellaneous  matters  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  season,  we  would  remind  both  amateur 
and  cottager  of  the  necessity  of  seeing  that  all  newly- 
planted  trees  are  well  staked  and  mulched ;  especially 
standard  trees,  as  to  the  staking.  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  damage  occurs  to  the  young  fibrous  roots 
through  “  wind  waving;”  not  only  are  they  destroyed 
as  soon  as  formed,  or  seriously  bruised,  but  a  hole  or 
socket  is  formed  around  the  stem,  which,  in  reten¬ 
tive  soils,  becomes  a  puddled  dish  of  water,  that  in  a 
cold  and  stormy  spring  prevents  the  emission  of  those 
luxuriant  fibres  from  the  main  stem,  which  soon, 
under  proper  encouragement,  overtake  the  older  roots : 
these,  through  transplantation,  have  become  con¬ 
stricted,  or,  in  technical  phraseology,  “  hide  bound.” 
These  evils  provided  against,  and  a  good  mulching 
applied,  the  trees  will  be  found  to  make  the  most 
rapid  progress,  provided  due  attention  has  been  paid 
to  our  former  advices  concerning  the  preparation  of 
the  stations. 

Watering. — Spring,  with  all  its  usual  concomitants 
of  fitful,  wet  and  dry  periods,  so  peculiar  to  our  Bri¬ 
tish  clime,  having  arrived,  it  becomes  the  ardent 
cultivator  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  emergencies  of 
a  period  of  drought.  The  extreme  one  of  wet  we 
have  already  endeavoured  to  provide  for.  Be  it 
known,  therefore,  that  under  the  dwarfing  or  plat¬ 
form  system,  trees  become  by  far  more  sensitive  to 
atmospheric  changes  of  this  description.  The  op¬ 
ponents  of  these  plans,  for  promoting  a  much  earlier 
fruitfulness,  will,  no  doubt,  urge  that  such  artistic 
modes  only  entail  additional  labour.  Be  it  so.  We 
do  not  see  why  advances  in  this  matter  should  not  be 


exposed  to  prejudice,  as  well  as  in  all  other  courses 
which  shake  the  foundations  of  that  venerable  old 
lady,  “prescription.”  Whilst  the  pillars  that  support 
the  throne  of  mighty  mou  arch  s  shake  to  their  very 
foundation  in  these  investigating  days,  why  should 
lier’s  remain  “  firm  as  Ailsa  rock?”  Watering,  then, 
if  productive  of  benefit  under  the  old  system,  is  still 
more  so  with  regard  to  the  one  we  propound  in  these 
pages.  The  amateur  will,  of  course,  secure  this 
point:  once  recognizing  a  sound  principle,  let  us 
steadily  and  unflinchingly  carry  it  out.  The  word 
“  trouble  ”  must  be  expunged  from  the  dictionary  of 
those  who  are  determined  to  excel.  As  to  the  cot¬ 
tager,  we  hope  that  while  he  is  digging  for  his  swede 
turnips  in  his  over-hours,  that  his  children  will  be 
taught  betimes  to  carry  the  water-pot  and  to  pull  out 
the  weeds.  Such  a  course  will  not  only  be  an  im¬ 
mediate  benefit  to  the  family,  but  it  will  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  industrious  race,  and  to  impress  upon  them 
the  lesson  that  the  future  must  not  bo  forgotten 
whilst  the  present  is  being  cared  for. 

R.  Errington, 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Laying  out  a  Garden  for  Florist  Flowers. — 
This  is  the  concluding  paper  on  laying  out  gardens. 
Now,  in  order  fully  to  express  what  we  conceive  a 
florist,  whether  amateur  or  cottager,  ought  to  have  and 
to  do,  if  he  enters  with  all  his  heart  into  the  culture  of 
those  eminently  beautiful  flowers,  we  shall  suppose 
the  garden  destined  for  their  culture  to  be  a  plot  of 
ground  without  anything  on  it.  A.  tolerably  good 
fence  should  surround  it, — a  wall  five  or  six  feet  high 
would  be  the  best.  Should  the  ground  be  turf,  let  it 
be  pared  oft’,  and  laid  up  neatly  in  a  long  heap  to 
decay  and  mellow ;  this  will  be  invaluable  as  a  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredient  in  composts  for  future  use. 

Aspect. — If  you  have  your  choice  of  aspect,  let  the 
ground  be  rather  sloping,  facing  the  south-east,  and 
the  situation  should  not  be  low ;  for  in  such  low- 
lying  placed  the  late  frosts  of  spring,  and  the  early 
ones  of  autumn,  would  be  most  injurious,  and  often 
destructive  to  such  plants  as  are  then  in  bloom.  For 
instance,  we  have  often  seen  dahlias  completely  cut 
by  autumnal  frost,  even  so  early  as  September,  in 
low  situations,  whilst  on  a  moderate  elevation  they 
were  fresh  and  blooming.  The  reason  of  this  is 
easily  explicable,  for  it  is  well  known  that  cold  air  is 
heavier  than  warm  air;  during  the  day  the  sun 
warms  the  air  in  the  valley,  and,  as  soon  as  his  power 
is  departed  in  the  afternoon,  the  colder,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  heavier,  air  on  the  hills  slides  or  settles  down 
into  the  valley,  displacing  the  warm  air,  which,  on 
account  of  its  lightness,  rises  into  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere.  Now,  if  the  heat  of  this  colder 
and  heavier  air  be  below  32°,  the  plants  exposed  to 
it,  that  are  too  tender  to  bear  a  single  degree  of  frost, 
consequently  suffer  sooner  than  those  on  the  higher 
and  warmer  grounds.  If,  therefore,  you  can  choose 
the  situation,  let  it  be  of  a  moderate  elevation.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  would  not  advise  you  to  choose  a 
plot  of  ground  for  the  culture  of  florists’  flowers  on 
the  top  of  a  high  hill ;  this  would  be  nearly  as  bad  as 
the  low  one.  Extremes  either  way  ought  to  be  as 
much  as  possible  avoided.  Should  you  be  so  unfor¬ 
tunately  situated  that  you  have  no  choice,  you  must 
exercise  your  skill  and  forethought  to  preserve  your 
flowers  from  the  injury  they  are  liable  to  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  being  in  either  extreme  of  situation. 

Furniture  of  the  Garden. — Having  considered  the 
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aspect  and  situation  of  tlie  plot  of  ground,  we  will 
now  proceed  to  notice  and  describe  the  tilings  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  florist’s  garden.  They  are, 

1.  Pits,  frames,  and  hand-lights,  including  a 

forcing-pit. 

2.  Stages  tor  auriculas,  polyanthuses,  carnations, 

and  picotees. 

3.  A  rose  plantation. 

4.  A  tulip  bed. 

5.  A  ranunculus  bed. 

(i.  Beds  for  verbenas,  pansies,  pinks,  and  dahlias. 

7.  Awnings  and  other  shelters. 

8.  Potting-shed,  bench,  and  tool-house. 

9.  Arbour. 

10.  Compost-yard. 

Plotting  out  the  Ground. — The  situation  and  size 
of  each  of  these  requisites  having  been  duly  con¬ 
sidered,  put  stakes  down  to  denote  the  different 
places  where  they  are  to  be.  The  pits  and  frames 
should  be  in  the  best-sheltered  part  of  the  garden, 
open  to  the  south,  and  protected  from  the  north-east 
and  west  winds  by  either  the  walls  or  evergreen 
hedges  planted  for  that  purpose  ;  the  stages  for  auri¬ 
culas,  &c.,  should  be  on  the  west  side  of  the  garden, 
facing  the  morning  sun ;  the  arbour  may  be  on  the 
east  side,  and  the  tool-house  and  potting-shed  behind, 
or  on  the  north  side  of  it ;  the  compost-yard  should 
be  on  the  same  side,  down  to  the  north  boundary ;  a 
compost-yard  being  rather  unsightly,  plant  a  hedge 
of  some  kind  to  hide  it — beech  or  hornbeam  are  good 
for  this  purpose.  Having  staked  out  these  main 
things,  then  form  your  walks,  so  as  to  be  convenient 
for  each  place  above  mentioned ;  let  the  gravel  be 
close  to  the  walls  of  the  pits.  The  rest  of  the  ground 
should  be  laid  out  in  beds,  so  proportioned  in  size  as 
to  hold  the  different  kinds  of  flowers  you  intend  to 
cultivate  :  dahlias  and  roses  will  occupy  the  largest 
portion;  the  beds  of  tulips  and  ranunculuses  shoidd 
be  in  the  most  open  and  airy  part,  but  sheltered  from 
the  cold  and  windy  aspects.  The  awning  mentioned 
as  a  necessary  requisite  is  intended  to  shade  these 
beds,  and  the  stage  when  the  plants  are  in  flower 
on  it,  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  from  wind,  frost, 
and  rain. 

Roses  for  Bedding. — We  have  often  been  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  demand  for  flowers  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses,  that  is,  for  flowers  of  distinct  colours,  of  one 
kind,  for  each  bed.  “  Anything  new  for  bedding?” 
is  the  perpetually  recurring  inquiry.  Every  nursery¬ 
man  that  has  customers  for  plants  for  this  purpose 
is  often  puzzled  how  to  supply  novelties ;  many 
things  have,  in  consequence,  been  recommended, 
and  made  use  of  for  one  season,  that  have  utterly 
failed  to  please,  either  on  account  of  the  fewness  of 
their  flowers,  or  the  want  of  decided  colours,  or  a 
succession  of  bloom.  The  passion  for  such  new 
things  has  in  some  degree  prevented  the  use  of 
others  of  decided  merit,  and  of  none  more  so  than 
the  flower  with  which  we  have  headed  this  paragraph. 
We  have  had  some  inquiries  as  to  what  are  the  best 
roses  for  bedding-out  purposes,  and  shall  endeavour 
to  give  a  few  names,  with,  their  colours  and  seasons 
of  flowering ;  a  list,  we  hope,  that  will  be  useful  to 
others  as  well  as  to  our  correspondents. 

The  rose,  by  reason  of  its  beauty,  clear  colours, 
fragrance,  fine  bright  foliage,  and  capability  of  taking 
any  form,  either  upright  or  prostrate,  renders  it  pe¬ 
culiarly  well  adapted  to  plant  in  masses  of  one  colour 
and  one  kind  in  each  bed.  Roses  are  classed  first 
into  two  grand  divisions,  summer  blooming  and 
autumn  blooming  ;  these  are  again  divided  into 


several  sections.  We  will  just  give  the  names  of 
each. 

1st  Grand  Division. — Summer  roses,  flowering  from 
May  to  July.  Sections: — 1,  Provence;  2,  Moss;  3, 
Damask ;  4,  Alba  (white) ;  5,  Gallica  (French)  ;  6, 
Hybrid  Provence ;  7,  Hybrids  of  Chinese,  Bourbon 
and  Noisette ;  8,  Scotch  Roses ;  9,  Austrian ;  10, 
Sweet-brier. 

2nd  Grand  Division. — Autumnal  roses,  flowering 
from  July  to  November.  Sections : — 1,  Perpetual 
Moss ;  2,  Perpetual  Scotch;  3,  Damask  Perpetual; 
4,  Hybrid  Perpetual;  5,  Bourbon;  0,  Noisettes;  7, 
China,  or  Monthly  Roses ;  8,  Tea-scented  China. 

Some  readers  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  that  there 
are  so  many  classes  of  these  beautiful  flowers ;  yet 
there  is  good  reason  for  thus  dividing  them,  as  it 
enables  collectors  to  choose  such  as  will  suit  their 
various  wants  and  purposes,  and  to  select  them  also  to 
bloom  at  any  particular  time  of  the  year  those  flowers 
may  be  wanted. 

Roses  suitable  for  beds  are  kept  in  pots  by  most 
nurserymen,  and,  therefore,  can  be  had  at  the  time 
the  beds  are  ready  for  them.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  sections  of  the  autumnal  roses  are  the  China 
(Rosa  indica) ;  this  group  contains  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  kinds  for  the  purpose.  Below  is  a  select  list 
from  this  section,  and  we  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
continue  to  give  such  selections  from  each  group  as 
are,  in  our  judgment,  the  best  to  plant  in  the  flower- 
garden  in  masses. 

CHINA  ROSES  SUITABLE  FOR  BEDDING  IN  GROUPS. 

White. — Madame  Plantier  (Hybrid  China) ;  Mrs.  Bosanquet ;  Ca¬ 
mellia  blanc  ;  Duchess  of  Kent. 

Yellow. — Jaune  (Tea-scented  China) ;  Eliza  Sauvagc  (ditto). 

Hose-coloured. — Adam  ;  Madame  Goubalt. 

Red  and  Scarlet. — Fabvier ;  Baronne  Delaage. 

Crimson. — Fulgens  ;  William  Jesse. 

Dark  Crimson. — Cramoisie  superieure. 

Routine  Management. — After  heavy  rains  the  soil 
in  the  beds  and  borders  of  the  flower-garden  will  be 
hard  and  chapped;  when  it  is  so,  stir  the  surface  with 
a  rake,  breaking  the  lumps ;  be  careful,  however,  not 
to  disturb  newly  sown  annuals.  Roll  and  mow  lawns. 
Keep  a  good  look  out  for  the  aphides,  and  destroy 
them  with  tobacco-water,  or  sprinkle  them  with  Scotch 
snuff.  Smoke  your  pits  and  frames  frequently  with 
tobacco.  Attend  to  creepers,  and  train  in  young 
shoots  before  they  become  entangled.  Roll  gravel 
walks  frequently,  especially  those  lately  made.  Ever¬ 
greens  may  yet  be  planted,  but  use  puddle,  and  water 
freely  in  dry  weather. 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Carnations  and  PrcoTEEs.  —  These  should  be 
finished  potting,  and  may  now  be  placed  on  the  stage 
to  bloom.  Stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots 
frequently.  Let  them  have  the  benefit  of  gentle 
showers,  but  protect  them  from  heavy  beating  rains 
and  sleet,  which  may  yet  occur. 

Pinks.  —  These  lovely,  fragrant  flowers  should 
now  be  strong,  healthy,  and  beginning  to  throw  up 
their  flower  stems.  They  require  some  attention  to 
keep  the  soil  in  the  bed  open  and  friable.  Have  a 
small.  Dutch  hoe,  and  stir  the  surface  with  it  fre¬ 
quently  :  this  will  destroy  all  weeds,  and  refresh  the 
plants  much. 

Pansies. —  The  same  treatment  is  requisite  for 
this  favourite:  some  of  them  will  be  in  flower,  and 
should  be  protected  from  heavy  rains.  This  plant 
sometimes  takes  a  fit  of  disease,  and  dies  off  suddenly 
at  the  root,  whilst,  for  a  time,  the  top  appears  fresh 
and  growing.  When  you  observe  this,  pull  up  the 
plant  directly,  remove  the  soil,  and  put  in  a  healthy 
plant.  If  the  kind  is  scarce  with  you,  put  in  tops  of 
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the  diseased  plant  as  cuttings,  first  cutting  away  all 
the  sickly  part  of  the  stems.  Place  the  cuttings  in  a 
sandy  soil,  under  a  hand-glass,  in  a  shady  part  of  the 
garden:  they  will  make  fine  plants,  and  will  flower 
in  the  autumn. 

Auricula  a^d  Polyanthus. — Such  as  are  in  flower 
should  be  removed  to  a  cool  shady  situation,  but  still 
to  be  protected  from  wet :  this  will  prolong  the  flow¬ 
ering  season  considerably.  Amateurs  desirous  of 
purchasing  mil  do  well  to  visit  the  gardens  of  the 
dealers,  and  choose  such  kinds,  whilst  they  are  in 
flower,  as  may  suit  them.  T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Heaths. — It  is  an  old  and  trite  adage  that  some 
have  achieved  greatness,  and  others  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them.  This  letter  is  a  practical  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  part  of  this  proverb,  for  when  I 
engaged  to  write  these  popular  essays  on  window 
and  greenhouse  plants  for  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
I  had  no  more  idea  that  I  should  be  called  on  to  fur¬ 
nish  one  on  the  cultivation  of  heaths,  than  I  have  at 
this  moment  of  running  off  to  California  in  search  of 
gold.  But  so  it  is,  and  thus  “  greatness  is  thrust 
upon  me,”  as,  without  any  doubt,  to  grow  heaths 
well  is  the  very  highest  branch  of  practical  garden¬ 
ing  in  our  day.  Yes,  to  grow  such  specimens  of 
heaths  as  are  now  entered  for  competition  round 
London,  is  the  highest  ambition  of  our  best  garden¬ 
ers,  who  have  long  studied  the  nature  of  plants,  and 
the  power  of  cultivation  over  their  wild  natures. 
Therefore,  unless  the  eye  and  the  hands  have  had  a 
certain  amount  of  previous  training  in  the  art  and 
mysteries  of  cultivation,  it  is  as  certain  as  a  mathe¬ 
matical  axiom,  that  the  tyro  in  heath  cultivation 
will  fail  in  his  first  few  attempts.  Hence  my  resolve 
not  to  broach  the  subject  till  after  I  had  traced  the 
whole  circle  of  the  catalogue,  supposing  that  that 
could  be  done  in  the  compass  of  a  single  lifetime. 
Consequently,  should  any  of  our  land  readers  be 
tempted  to  begin  heath  growing  from  any  thing  that 
I  may  say,  recommend,  or  suggest,  ancl  afterwards 
burns  his  fingers  in  the  process,  I  hold  myself  ex¬ 
empt  from  all  blame  on  that  score. 

From  incidents  of  early  childhood,  I  know  that 
heaths  and  superstition  grow  very  well  together,  and 
would  lead  one,  if  credulous  and  believing  in  second- 
sight,  to  prognosticate  that  many  unlucky  readers 
will  fail  in  their  first  attempts  to  cultivate  these 
plants ;  and  the  omen  is  this : — the  week  before  last, 
I  wrote  a  long  letter  on  heaths,  which  was  lost  by 
some  misconduct  of  the  post-office;  and  that  is  a 
certain  sign  of  bad  luck  to  begin  with  among  the 
heather,  for  that  is  our  Scotch  name  for  the  heath. 
If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  punish  the  whole  race 
about  the  post-office,  by  compelling  them  to  change 
their  names,  and  assume  that  of  McDonald,  and 
then  wear  the  badge  of  that  loyal  clan,  which  is  a 
bunch  of  heather: 

Now,  having  so  easily  got  rid  of  all  reponsibility 
respecting  these  heaths,  let  me  give  you  a  quotation, 
which  goes  a  long  way  to  shew  you  what  kind  of 
plants  they  are,  for  it  tickled  my  fancy  very  much 
the  first  time  I  read  it.  “Erica  (or  heath)  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  genera  known  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  *  *  *  exhibiting  a  surprising 
diversity  in  their  flowers,  in  which  their  great  beauty 
resides.  The  richness  of  colour,  the  elegance  and 
variety  of  form,  the  delicacy  of  texture,  or  the  minute 
microscopic  perfection  of  their  corolla  (flower),  are 


such  as  no  words  can  describe.  Lovely  as  even  our 
wild  moorland  heaths  are,  they  rank  among  the 
lowest  in  point  of  beauty  in  this  extraordinary 
genus,  in  which  all  the  hues  of  red,  pink,  and  purple 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  most  brilliant  manner, 
assuming  every  tint  but  blue,  and  fading  into  the 
purest  and  most  transparent  white.  Some  of  the 
species  have  the  corolla  as  much  as  two  inches  long, 
in  some  it  is  not  bigger  than  a  peppercorn  ;  in 
some  it  is  long  and  slender,  in  others  inflated  like  a 
flask,  or  dilated  like  a  vase  of  the  purest  form,  or  as 
round  as  an  air  bubble ;  and  there  are  many  in 
which  it  is  split  almost  to  its  base,  and  immersed  in 
a  calyx  (cup  encircling  the  flower),  of  which  the  tex¬ 
ture  and  colour  are  even  more  brilliant  than  its  own. 
Here,  we  have  a  species  the  surface  of  whose  corolla 
rivals  in  evenness  and  polish  the  finest  porcelain  ; 
there,  another  appears  covered  all  over  with  hairs, 
exuding  a  glutinous  secretion,  which  glitters  upon  its 
sides  like  solid  crystals  ;  and  some,  again,  have  their 
colours  so  dimmed  by  a  loose  shaggy  coat,  that  their 
real  tint  can  hardly  be  ascertained.  There  are  even 
some  in  which  the  corolla  assumes  the  very  colour  of 
the  leaves,  only  clearer,  brighter,  and  richer.”  This 
beautiful  and  highly- wrought  description,  although 
the  best  ever  written  on  the  subject,  falls  short  of 
the  reality.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Lindley,  under 
the  head  of  “  Erica,”  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia — 
erica  being  the  scientific  name  for  the  heath  genus, 
and  is  a  transformation  of  the  Greek  word  ereiho,  to 
break,  as  the  heath  is  as  brittle  as  glass.  Many 
country  gardeners  make  a  sad  mess  of  this  name,  by 
accenting  the  e  instead  of  the  i. 

Hear  also  what  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  said  on  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  heath.  “  Of  what  other 
genus  can  it  be  said  that  every  species,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  is  beautiful  throughout  the  year,  and  at  every 
period  of  its  growth  ?  in  flower,  or  out  of  flower,  and  of 
every  size  and  age  ?  Suppose  an  individual  had  the 
penance  imposed  upon  him  of  being  forbidden  to  cul¬ 
tivate  more  than  one  genus  of  ornamental  plants,  is 
there  a  genus  that  he  could  make  choice  of  at  all  to 
be  compared  to  erica?  Perpetually  green,  perpetually 
in  flower,  of  all  colours,  of  all  sizes,  and  of  many 
shapes.”  May  The  Cottage  Gardener,  therefore, 
without  at  first  intending  it,  be  the  means  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  cultivation  of  this,  one  of  the  most 
elegant  families  of  plants. 

Notwithstanding  all  •  this  diversity  of  form  and 
colour  in  their  flowers,  and  although  there  are 
between  three  and  four  hundred  kinds  of  heaths  in 
Eugland,  they  have  all  such  a  close  family  resem¬ 
blance,  that  if  you  know  but  one  or  two  sorts,  you 
may  readily  recognise  all  the  rest  at  first  sight. 
Greenhouse  heaths  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  and  although  you  may  have  heard  from  some 
pedantic  traveller,  that  “  if  you  wish  to  see  heaths  in 
perfection,  you  must  go  (like  him)  to  the  Cape,”  they 
are  of  all  plants  the  most  miserable  and  lialf-starved- 
looking  in  their  own  country,  when  compared  with 
those  under  English  cultivation.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  hardly  fifteen  years  since  the  best  specimens  of 
them,  brought  for  competition  to  London,  were  not 
much  better  looking  than  those  in  the  wilds  of  our 
Cape  Colony.  Scotland  took  the  lead  in  growing 
heaths,  and  kept  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr. 
M‘Nab,  the  late  lamented  curator  of  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  was  the  father  of  heath-growing  in 
this  kingdom  ;  for  I  lived  next  door  to  him  when  he 
stood  alone  in  that  department,  and  I  have  seen  every 
heath  that  was  exhibited  for  competition  in  London 
for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Mr.  M‘Nab  wrote  a  pam- 
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plilet  on  their  management — the  best  practical  trea¬ 
tise  on  any  subject  in  our  language.  It  appeared,  I 
believe,  in  1832,  and  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  heath¬ 
growing,  which,  added  to  the  liberal  rewards  ottered 
by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  brought  the 
cultivation  of  heaths,  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  to 
actual  perfection.  You  may  now  see  scores  of  heaths 
on  the  exhibition-tables  worth  ten  guineas  apiece, 
and  some  of  them  so  large  that  two  strong  men  can 
hardly  lift  one  of  them  off  from  the  ground  ;  and  we 
have  no  plants  that  can  at  all  vie  with  them  in 
beauty.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  are  such 
universal  favourites  with  those  who  can  afford  to 
keep  a  greenhouse  and  a  pit  or  two ;  for  to  g row 
heaths  in  windows,  or  keep  them  in  close  living  rooms, 
is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  They  will  not 
even  associate  well  with  soft-wooded  plants  in  a  good 
greenhouse,  after  they  are  three  years  old ;  and 
before  they  reach  that  age  they  should  never  be  seen 
in  a  greenhouse,  but  in  dry  turf  pits,  all  by  them¬ 
selves,  where  they  require  no  fire-heat,  for  this,  at 
all  stages  of  their  existence,  is  more  or  less  disagree¬ 
able  to  them.  None  but  professional  propagators 
can  multiply  them  by  slips  or  cuttings  in  anything 
like  reasonable  tune,  and  to  rear  them  from  seeds  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  manipulations  in  our  craft ; 
therefore,  I  need  say  no  more  at  present  on  these  two 
1  leads.  Eortunately,  however,  they  are  amongst  the 
cheapest  plants  that  are  sold,  if  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  to  bring 
them  to  a  marketable  state,  for  I  saw  them  advertised 
last  week,  by  the  hundred,  at  a  shilling  each. 

After  all  that  has  been  sung  and  said  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  growing  them  if 
the  proper  soil  can  be  obtained  for  them.  In  many 
parts  of  England  no  real  peat  for  heaths  can  be  met 
with.  The  nearest  to  us  (at  Slirubland  Park,)  is  at 
Epping  Forest,  60  miles  off;  but  we  get  it  down  by 
the  railway  very  reasonable,  and  it  is  become  a  re¬ 
gular  branch  of  business  to  supply  sacks  of  the  “  real 
stuff”  from  the  London  nurseries  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  London  they  use  silver  sand  to  mix  with 
their  peat ;  and  for  very  young  heaths  they  make  this 
mixture,  like  then’  beverage  “  half  and  half;”  and  as 
the  little  things  get  out  of  their  nursing-pots  they 
receive  less  sand  at  every  potting  till  they  are  stout 
enough  to  travel  down  the  country  by  railway,  when 
they  have,  or  should  have,  one-tliird  sand  and  two- 
thirds  peat  as  their  proper  compost,  and  that  is  about 
tlie  best  proportions  for  future  pottings ;  but  some 
peat  is  more  sandy  than  others,  so  that  a  specific 
quantity  of  sand,  although  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
health  of  the  plants,  is  not  to  be  relied  on  from  print. 
Silver  sand  is  not  at  all  necessary,  except,  perhaps, 
for  the  nursing  stages ;  rough  gritty  sand,  if  well 
washed  till  every  particle  of  earthy  matter  is  got  rid 
of,  is  more  safe  than  silver  sand,  as  it  keeps  the  peat 
more  open  ;  but,  like  medical  prescriptions,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  prejudice  about  this  point;  therefore, 
whichever  you  think  the  best  sand  is  sure  to  be  the 
best,  and  if  you  use  it  liberally,  and  never  sift  your 
peat,  we  shall  not  cast  out  by  splitting  straws. 

Now,  the  safest  way  to  try  yoim  hand  at  heath¬ 
growing  is  this  :  ask  the  nearest  respectable  nursery¬ 
man  to  show  you  what  remains  of  those  he  had  down 
from  London  last  October.  If  he  does  not  propa¬ 
gate  them  himself,  have  nothing  to  do  with  older 
plants.  Then  inquire  if,  by  taking  so  many  of  them, 
lie  will  insure  you  that  some  one  or  two  out  of  the 
lot  will  be  in  bloom  till  next  Christmas,  or  some 
stated  period.  This  being  settled,  otter  him  so  much 
a  head  for  them  all  round,  beaiing  in  mind  that  ho 


cannot  well  part  with  tolerable  good  ones  that  woidd 
make  a  good  succession  under  a  guinea  per  dozen. 
If  you  higgle  much,  he  will  probably  throw  out  a  bait, 
and  otter  you  some  inferior  sorts  at  18s.  or  even  15s. 
a  dozen ;  and  if  you  jump  at  this,  you  will  be  hooked 
as  sure  as  Abdel  Kader,  and  my  advice  will  be  thrown 
overboard.  If  this  takes  place  before  the  middle  of 
May,  the  plants  may  not  have  been  yet  potted  this 
season ;  for  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  pot  heaths  early, 
and  the  reason  is  that  their  roots  being  so  very  line 
and  delicate  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  somewhat  in¬ 
jured  in  getting  over  the  winter;  and,  unless  fresh 
roots  are  formed  to  be  ready  to  seize  on  the  fresh 
peat,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  re-pot  them  till  early 
in  May,  when  a  fresh  set  of  roots  would  be  sure  to 
be  ready,  open-mouthed  for  increased  pasture.  Now, 
whatever  you  may  have  to  pay  for  your  heaths,  do 
not  take  them  home  unless  they  have  been  fresh 
potted  and  fully  established  in  the  new  peat;  and 
that  you  may  easily  know  by  turning  one  or  two  out 
of  the  pot ;  and  I  should  not  consider  them  past  all 
danger  till  the  roots  could  just  be  perceived  peeping 
out  through  the  fresh  ball,  because  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks  with  them  after  potting  is  the  same  as 
teething-time  with  children. 

We  shall  now  suppose  that  you  have  your  new 
heaths  sent  home  in  the  condition  insisted  on,  and 
the  very  first  thing  you  will  have  to  do  to  them  is  to 
double-pot  every  one  of  them.  There  is  not  a  single 
plant  in  cultivation  for  which  double-potting  is  more 
essential  in  summer  than  the  heath.  A  pit  would  be 
the  best  place  to  put  them  in  ;  but,  whether  pit  or 
greenhouse,  let  them  have  plenty  of  air,  and  shade 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  the  first  fortnight 
or  so,  till  they  get  well  accustomed  to  the  change. 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  May.  In  June,  •luly, 
and  August,  young  heaths  like  yours,  and  indeed  all 
heaths  not  in  flower,  had  much  better  stand  out  of 
doors,  but  still  in  double  pots,  especially  young 
heaths ;  and  this  double  potting  will  enable  you  to 
place  them  full  in  the  sun,  if  you  had  the  lights 
drawn  off  from  them  occasionally  before  they  left  the 
pit.  But,  to  make  sure  against  a  sudden  check,  place 
them  for  the  first  fortnight  in  a  shady  situation,  and 
after  that  they  are  much  better  in  the  full  sun,  as 
their  roots  cannot  take  any  hurt  if  they  are  within 
two  pots.  Some  people  plunge  the  pots  in  sand  or 
coal-ashes  to  preserve  the  roots  from  the  effects  of 
scorching  sun,  but  I  cannot  recommend  such  inju¬ 
dicious  treatment.  I  would  prefer  keeping  them  in  a 
north  or  shady  aspect  all  summer  than  in  this  way 
of  plunging  them ;  because,  after  heavy  rain,  the 
roots  woidd  suffer  from  too  much  damp,  and,  although 
they  require  a  regular  supply  of  water  and  plenty  of 
it,  they  will  not  bear  stagnation  at  the  roots  with  im¬ 
punity.  The  only  objection  to  a  north  or  shady 
aspect  is,  that  after  the  turn  of  the  season,  when  the 
nights  begin  to  lengthen  and  heavy  dews  prevail,  the 
heaths  so  placed  make  their  growth  more  rapid  than 
their  share  of  sun-liglit  will  ripen  properly ;  and,  by 
the  autumnal  equinox,  when  it  is  time  to  put  them 
under  glass,  they  would  be  so  fresh  and  full  of  un- 
ripened  wood,  that  no  one  but  an  experienced  hand 
could  carry  them  through  the  winter  safely. 

To  prevent  their  running  up  with  long  naked 
stems,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  nip  off  the  tops  of  all  the 
leading  shoots  several  times  through  the  growing 
season,  and  every  heath  should  have  a  regular  prun¬ 
ing  once  a  year,  that  is,  when  they  are  going  out  of 
bloom.  A  pair  of  sharp  scissors  is  better  than  a 
knife  for  this  purpose.  The  first  part  of  the  pruning 
business  is  to  cut  out  all  the  dead  flowers ;  and  when 
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these  are  borne  on’ slender  twigs,  you  may  cutoff 
such  twigs  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  branches,  also  any  dead  leaves  or  shoots.  When 
this  annual  pruning  takes  place  early  in  the  summer, 
the  strong  side  branches  and  all  tops  are  cut  in  more 
or  less,  and  the  whole  plant  re-arranged  with  stakes, 
and  neat  tying,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  head;  the 
branches  being  opened  out  a  little,  to  allow  a  free 
ventilation  among  the  foliage,  also  that  the  light  may 
reach  all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  prevent  the  decay  of 
leaves  and  twigs  in  the  centre.  But,  in  all  this  han¬ 
dling,  recollect  the  name  means  brittle,  and  the 
branches  will  not  endui’e  pulling  about  much.  Au¬ 
tumn-flowering  heaths  are  dressed  in  spring,  and 
only  the  dead  flowers  and  leaves  are  to  be  cut  out 
after  the  end  of  July,  for  much  stopping,  or  nipping, 
after  that  time  would  only  encourage  the  growth  of 
more  young  wood  than  could  be  ripened.  With  the 
usual  routine  of  watering,  weeding  the  pots,  turning 
the  plants  round  from  time  to  time,  tying  up  strag¬ 
gling  shoots,  and  guarding  against  heavy  winds,  we 
shall  suppose  it  now  the  middle  of  September.  It  is 
always  dangerous  to  leave  them  out  after  tliis  time, 
but  they  should  not  be  put  into  a  greenhouse  so 
early  if  a  pit  is  at  hand.  We  often  have  fine  weather 
after  the  first  Rost  which  cuts  up  the  dahlias,  and 
the  glass  may  then  be  drawn  off  the  heaths  all  day 
long,  and  abundance  of  air  left  on  at  night,  thus,  in 
effect,  lengthening  out  to  them  the  summer  season. 

November  and  December  are  the  trying  months 
for  heaths.  Those  in  a  greenhouse  must  have  a  little 
fire  heat  occasionally,  to  expel  damp ;  but  there  must 
be  air  admitted  to  the  house  whilst  the  fire  is  going; 
and  in  frosty  weather,  all  the  heat  that  they  require 
is  just  to  keep  the  frost  out.  Some  gardeners  do  not 
mind  if  a  few  degrees  of  frost  get  at  their  heaths,  but 
any  heath  that  has  its  flower-buds  formed  for  next 
season  will  run  a  hard  risk  of  having  them  killed,  al¬ 
though  the  plant  itself  may  not  sustain  much  injury. 
Indeed,  I  have  seen  Cape  heaths,  as  tall  as  a  man 
and  bushy  as  a  juniper,  stand  in  open  ground  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Garden,  with  six  inches  of 
snow  and  a  smart  frost  upon  them,  without  being  in 
the  least  injured ;  yet  I  never  can  bring  myself  to 
permit  frost  in  a  heathery. 

For  young  heaths,  a  good  dry  turf  pit  is  a  far  better 
place  than  a  greenhouse  in  winter,  and  with  a  power¬ 
ful  covering  you  may  keep  out  any  frost  likely  to 
happen  in  England.  From  October  to  February 
very  little  water  will  do  for  heaths :  I  have  had  them 
a  month  without  a  single  drop.  It  is  a  good  plan, 
when  they  do  want  water,  to  fix  on  a  line  day,  and 
take  them  all  out  of  the  pit,  and  water  each  pot  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  need.  Scrape  off  the  surface  of  the 
coal-ashes  on  which  they  stood,  and  add  some  dry 
ashes ;  clean  the  glass,  rafters,  and  sides  of  the  pit, 
and  when  all  is  dry  again,  and  the  pots  well  drained, 
return  them  to  the  pit.  This  would  be  of  immense 
use  to  them  three  or  four  times  during  the  winter ; 
but  we  shall  have  time  enough  to  talk  of  that,  and  of 
their  spring  management,  and  of  that  which  is  the 
greatest  experiment  of  all — your  first  attempt  at  pot¬ 
ting  them.  "  D.  Beaton. 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Scccessional  Crops. — Hoe  and  earth  up  cauli¬ 
flowers,  applying  manure  water  liberally  to  the 
earliest  and  strongest,  and  plant  out  successional 
small  crops  of  them.  Prick  out  also  from  the  seed 
bed,  and  sow  occasionally,  a  pinch  of  cabbage,  lettuce, 


and  spinach  seed,  as  well  as  of  the  small  early  varie¬ 
ties  of  turnip,  for  successional  crops. 

Lettuce — This  vegetable  succeeds  best,  from  this 
time  until  August,  if  it  is  not  transplanted.  Our 
practice  is  to  sow  thinly  in  drills,  and  to  thin  out  the 
plants  to  the  desired  distance,  by  which  means  we 
succeed  in  obtaining  fine  lettuce  all  through  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  they  are  not  so  inclined  to  start 
for  seed  as  those  that  are  transplanted  from  the  seed 
bed.  A  few  successional  crops  of  brocoli  and  cauli¬ 
flowers  may  also  be  grown  in  the  same  way  very 
advantageously  throughout  the  summer  months.  Sow 
them  thinly  in  drills  on  well  prepared  ground,  and 
thin  out  at  the  proper  time  to  the  distance  desired. 

Spring-sown  Crops.  —  Carrots,  onions,  parsnips, 
parsley,  and  other  spring-sown  crops,  now  up  in  drills, 
should  first  have  the  surface  of  the  earth  loosened  on 
some  fine  day,  by  drawing  the  rake  carefully  the 
cross  way  of  the  drills,  and  this  should  be  followed 
up  soon  afterwards  by  shallow  surface  hoeing,  which, 
as  the  plants  advance  and  gain  strength,  must  be 
increased  to  a  greater  depth. 

Scarlet  Runners. — It  will  be  found  a  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  plan  to  place  such  as  have  been  sown  for 
transplanting  in  shallow  trenches,  which  not  only 
protect  them  from  cold  cutting  winds,  but  is  conve¬ 
nient  for  any  temporary  covering  that  may  be  re¬ 
quired  at  night,  as  well  as  for  watering  dining  the 
dry  season.  Dwarf  kidney  beans,  which  are  also 
tender  plants  and  easily  injured  by  cutting  winds, 
may  be  treated  advantageously  in  the  same  way. 

Routine  Work. — Trench  up,  without  delay,  all 
spare  plots  of  ground  where  borecole,  early  colewort, 
and  brocoli  were  grown,  trenching  in  all  refuse  that 
is  not  fit  for  the  cow,  pig,  or  poultry.  The  cucumber 
ridge  should  be  formed,  and  into  this  any  old  hard 
stumps,  or  other  similar  refuse,  may  be  advan¬ 
tageously  placed  to  decay,  if  not  needed  for  charring 
purposes.  Sow  in  succession,  for  salads,  mustard  and 
cress,  turnip  and  short-topped  salmon  radishes,  as  well 
as  lettuce;  and  if  the  last  crop  of  red  beet  is  not  already 
sown,  the  present  is  a  good  season  for  sowing  it. 
Moderate  fermenting  beds  may  also  now  be  made  for 
successional  melons  and  cucumbers,  and  the  linings 
aroimd  those  where  the  fruit  is  beginning  to  swell 
off  should  be  attended  to  by  adding  fresh  dimg. 
Admit  air  freely.  Take  care  to  place  the  fruit  in¬ 
tended  to  be  saved  on  a  piece  of  slate,  glass,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind,  to  keep  them  clean  and  help  them 
to  swell  off  evenly.  Melons  are  never  so  liable  to 
crack  if  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit  is  pointed 
towards  the  north.  James  Barnes. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


MY  FLOWERS. 

(No.  25.) 

During  this  soft  and  genial  month,  the  tenderer 
sort  of  annuals  may  be  sown  in  the  open  borders. 
They  will  not  do  well  in  cold  situations,  so  that  it  is 
better  to  avoid  disappointment  by  not  attempting  to 
raise  them,  for  I  know,  by  frequent  experience,  how 
disheartening  it  is  to  see  our  little  charges  dwindling 
and  drooping  round  us.  The  most  beautiful  annual 
is  certainly  the  China- aster.  Its  richness  and  variety 
of  colour,  the  showiness  of  its  form,  and  its  autumnal 
bloom,  make  it  very  desirable  in  every  garden  ;  and 
even  in  mine,  when  self-sown,  it  has  succeeded  tole¬ 
rably  well;  but  spring-sowing  has  never  produced 
fine  flowers,  and  I  should  recommend  ladies,  whose 
gardens  are  chilly  and  late,  to  try  whether  autumn- 
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sowing  would  not  answer  well.  Entire  beds  of  these 
glowing  annuals  look  splendid;  in  fact,  they  lose 
much  of  their  beauty  when  sown  in  small  patches ; 
yet  they  may  be  put  in  wherever  vacant  spaces  occur, 
for  we  can  scarcely  have  too  many.  They  grow  richly 
sometimes  in  Cottage  gardens,  and  give  great  bril¬ 
liancy  to  their  sunny  borders,  where,  indeed,  most 
plants  do  well.  I  have  often  remarked  how  very 
luxuriantly  both  flowers  and  vegetables  grow  in  the 
labourer’s  ground;  a  cottage  nosegay,  a  cottage  rasp¬ 
berry  bush,  a  cottage  cabbage,  always  seem  sweeter 
and  finer  than  those  in  larger  gardens,  and  I  have 
invariably  made  and  heard  the  remark,  that  gera¬ 
niums  and  other  pot  plants  flourish  better,  and 
endure  the  winter  more  fearlessly,  within  the  cottage 
lattice,  than  in  the  warm  room  and  sheltered  window 
of  the  lady  amateur.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  the 
labours  of  the  poor,  as  if  their  very  pleasures,  received 
a  special  blessing  from  Him  who  sanctified  their 
humble  state  by  choosing  it  as  His  own?  And 
should  not  this  thought  make  the  cottage  gardener  not 
only  contented  with  his  lot,  but  deepfly,  unspeakably 
thankful  that  he  has  “  where  to  lay  his  head,”  and 
diligent  to  improve  those  means  that  God  has  given 
him  to  support  his  wife  and  family?  How  many 
hours  are  wasted  at  the  “idle  corner!”  how  many 
are  guiltily  spent  at  the  beer-house !  how  many  are 
as  wickedly  passed  in  wood  stealing !  which  might 
be  so  usefully  and  happily  employed  in  gardening, 
in  cultivating  the  willing  soil,  and  raising  those 
wholesome  roots  and  fruits  that  might  feed  him  so 
abundantly  in  winter.  If  the  cottager  would  consider 
these  daily  occupations  as  pi  arts  of  his  duty  to  God 
and  man,  his  days  would  be  longer,  his  sleep)  sweeter, 
his  character  fairer,  and  his  profits  an  hundredfold. 

China-asters  when  sown  thickly  must  be  thinned 
out  when  tlu’ee  or  four  inches  high,  so  that  they  may 
not  crowd  one  another.  The  young  plants  should 
then  be  carefully  placed  elsewhere,  and  watered  freely 
to  prevent  their  drooping.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place 
a  flower-pot  over  all  youngplants,  when  first  removed, 
till  they  are  well  rooted;  they  then  seem  scarcely  to 
feel  the  change. 

The  stock  is  an  annual  of  great  beauty  and  rich¬ 
ness,  and  may  be  sown  now  for  autumn  flowering. 
When  carefully  cultivated,  they  produce  large  and 
handsome  flowers;  and  the  double  varieties  then  ap¬ 
pear  like  tall  spikes  of  roses.  The  scent  is  very  pier- 
fumy  also.  They  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  in 
May.  Let  each  cutting  retain  a  small  portion  of  the 
bark  of  the  stem ;  plant  them  in  a  shady  border,  water 
freely,  and  cover  them  with  a  hand-glass  or  flower-pot 
till  they  have  struck  firmly.  The  shoots  chosen 
should  be  strong  ones  of  the  same  year’s  growth,  and 
the  leaves  should  be  stripped  off  about  half  way  up. 
The  crimson,  purple,  white,  and  vanegated  varieties, 
when  in  bloom,  have  a  splendid  effect,  both  in  the 
gardens  of  the  amateur  and  cottager,  and  cannot  be 
too  freely  encouraged.  There  is  a  little  tender  plant 
called  the  night-stock,  which  is  perfectly  scentless 
during  the  day;  but  when  the  dew  falls  its  fragrance 
is  delicious.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
species,  but,  as  the  names  correspond,  1  speak  of  it 
here.  I  believe  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
preserve  this  charming  little  flower  through  the 
winter  without  a  greenhouse ;  yet  if  only  one  is  pro¬ 
cured,  and  the  pot  sunk  in  the  border  nearest  the 
sitting-room,  as  soon  as  the  frosts  are  over,  the  odour 
in  the  evening  hours  is  so  extremely  powerful  that  it 
will  quite  suffice  for  a  garden  of  moderate  size  ;  and 
it  is  surprising  that  such  a  volume  of  rich,  aromatic 
scent  should  flow  from  the  little  dingy  flower  that  we 


scarcely  notice  among  the  gay  blossoms  of  the  border- 
It  is  not  always  brilliant  gifts  or  ready  speech  that 
mark  true  wisdom  in  the  Christian  “  garden.”  The 
Spirit  of  grace  is  often  unobserved  or  slighted  till 
called  forth  into  active  exercise  by  Him  who  gave  it, 
and  the  very  seasons  that  cause  other  gifts  to  droop 
or  disappear,  draw  forth  its  hidden  fragrance.  The 
chilly  air  of  evening  closes  many  flowers,  and  dark¬ 
ness  hides  them  all ;  but  the  night-stock  rejoices  in 
the  cool  repose  of  nature,  and  adds  her  silent  meed 
of  praise  to  that  of  the  glittering  stars, 

“  For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine, 

The  Hand  that  made  us  is  divine.” 

When  our  fragrant  night-stock  tempts  us  to  the 
window  or  the  garden  in  the  calm  and  silent  evening 
horn,  let  us  not  suffer  inanimate  nature  to  rejoice 
alone,  but  let  our  hearts  send  up  to  God  their  incense 
too,  for  blessings  unfelt  by  all  but  man,  and  of  which 
even  he  can  never  taste  the  fulness  till  the  host  of 
heaven  shall  “  fall  down  as  the  leaf  falleth  off  from 
the  vine,  and  as  a  falling  fig  from  the  fig-tree.” 
Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  when  among  our  fruits 
and  flowers,  they  repeat  some  sacred  lesson  for  our 
hearts ;  for  God  has  vouchsafed  to  use  them  con¬ 
tinually  iu  addressing  the  creatures  of  His  Haud ; 
and  scriptural  imagery  is  all  drawn  from  the  daily 
scenes  around  us.  The  cottager  may  be  an  unlearned 
and  ignorant  man  in  things  belonging  to  this  world ; 
but  he  may,  among  his  rising  crops  aud  blossoming 
trees,  gain  knowledge,  compared  with  which  “  the 
wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolishness.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Fousythia  Vieidissima  (Flora).— This  is  a  new  hardy  plant 
from  China  ;  it  has  yellow  flowers,  and  most  easily  cultivated.  Being 
new,  give  it  a  place  against  a  wall  or  fence  for  a  few  years. 

Mismanaged  Oleander  (An  Amateur). — This,  which  you  sav 
was  once  a  splendid  plant,  but  now  is  without  a  blossom  bud,  and 
has  been  dosed  with  super-phosphate  of  lime  until  all  its  leaves  fell 
off,  is  truly  in  a  pitiable  condition.  Shake  all  the  soil  from  the  roots, 
and  shorten  the  bare  old  ones,  leaving  only  the  small  fibrous  roots. 
Cut  all  its  shoots  likewise  to  the  old  wood,  else  it  will  never  blossom 
after  standing  so  long  barren.  Repot  it  in  good  loam  mixed  with 
one-third  sand,  and  keep  it  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house,  but  do 
not  stand  it  in  water  this  season. 

Tolies  (Ibid).— These,  like  all  other  bulbs,  make  roots.  Open 
the  soil  now  round  one,  and  you  will  see  them  in  abundance. 

Soap-Suds  (A  Subscriber,  Birkenhead). — You  ask  whether  these 
are  good  for  watering  window-plants,  and  the  same,  as  well  as  trees, 
in  gardens ;  and  we  may  reply  as  generally  that  they  are  good  for 
all  the  plants  you  mention,  but  seeds  are  never  watered  with  such 
stimulants.  Give  it  to  plants  in  the  open  garden  once  in  ten  days, 
and  for  fruit-trees  and  evergreens  you  need  hardly  reduce  the  strength 
of  the  suds,  but,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  add  one-half  rain-water  to 
them,  and  give  this  mixture  more  often.  There  are  no  seedling  plants 
that  will  flower  well  in  your  window  in  summer  by  sowing  them  now, 
except  hardy  or  half-hardy  annuals,  and  they  will  do  much  better  in 
the  open  border ;  but  we  shall  consider  and  let  you  know. 

Pears  (A  Rector,  Somersetshire). — You  have  sent  us  a  list  of  pears 
from  which  you  wish  to  increase  your  stock  of  trees,  and  we  have 
consulted  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth  Nurseries,  on  the  subject, 
and  he  has  selected  the  following,  u'hich  he  says  he  knows  to  be 
excellent  in  good  soils  in  the  climate  of  the  southern  counties.  “This,” 
observes  Mr.  Rivers,  “  is  of  great  importance,  and,  as  an  instance, 
Fortunec  Parmentier  will  not  ripen  north  of  Trent,  unless  in  a  very 
warm  soil  and  situation.”  In  the  following  list,  the  months  name! 
are  those  in  which  the  fruit  is  ripe.  July,  Doyenne  d’ete.  August, 
Benoist.  Sept.,  Williams’ Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Jalousie 
de  Fontenay  Vender.  Oct.,  Duchess  d’Orleans,  Marie  Louise,  Fon- 
dante  d’Automne.  Nov.,  Beurre  Bose,  Thompson’s,  Doyenne  gris, 
Urbaniste.  Dec.,  Ilacon’s  Incomparable,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne. 
Jan.,  Beurre  Langelier,  Knight’s  Monarch.  Feb.,  Inconnue  Van 
Mons,  Susette  de  Bavay,  Duchesse  dc  Mars.  March,  Beurre  Bre- 
tonneau.  April,  Fortunee  Parmentier,  Bergamotte  d’Esperen. 

Vine  (H — XJ.,  Bristol). — The  branch  may  be  removed  without  any 
fear  of  the  stump  bleeding  if  you  wait  until  the  vine  is  in  full  leaf. 
When  a  tendril  is  once  formed  no  fruit  is  afterwards  produced  on  that 
tendril.  Tendrils  are  abortive  bunches. 

Dissolved  Bones  (H.  F.). — No  wonder  you  have  destroyed  your 
peas,  cauliflowers,  and  sea-kale,  since  you  say  you  gave  the  liquor  to 
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them  freely.  You  should  have  mixed  it  with  ashes,  and  then  sprinkled 
it  over  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  not  in  a  larger  quantity  than  is  di¬ 
rected  at  p.  62  of  Vol.  I. 

Pruning  Pear-trees  (W.  H.  G.). — Your  pear-trees,  planted  in 
the  February  of  this  year,  intended  to  be  grown  as  dwarfs,  and  which 
are  just  beginning  to  vegetate,  do  not  prune  by  any  means.  They 
will,  perhaps,  shoot  weakly  at  first;  never  mind  that.  Take  care, 
however,  to  apply  a  coating  of  half  rotten  dung,  according  to  our 
advices  under  the  head  “  Mulcting.”  Be  sure  to  water  them  also,  if 
dry  weather  occurs  :  not  too  much  at  once.  As  your  wall  is  only 
seven  feet  high,  you  may  train  your  shoots  the  first  year  nearly  up¬ 
right.  Next  winter  you  must  lower  most  of  them  into  nearly  hori¬ 
zontal  lines,  when,  if  they  possess  a  good  root,  they  will  in  the  ensu¬ 
ing  spring  produce  nice  shoots  from  the  centre  ;  these  will,  in  due 
tune,  fill  the  wall. 

Heaths,  & c.  (A  Young  Florist). — You  will  find,  from  our  columns 
to-day,  that  to  cultivate  heaths  as  window  plants  is  a  hopeless  effort. 
If  you  determine  to  persist,  you  will  read,  in  the  same  columns,  how 
they  ought  to  be  treated.  You  will  see,  in  Vol.  I  ,  at  p.  79,  how  you 
ought  to  water  them  ;  and,  at  p.  311,  the  soil  in  which  they  best 
succeed.  Upon  camellia  and  azalea  culture  you  will  see  more  here¬ 
after  from  Mr.  Beaton. 

Border  Flowers  (Nemo,  MildenhaU) . — We  are  much  gratified 
by  your  letter.  If  you  will  refer  to  pp.  34—35,  of  our  first  volume, 
you  will  find  a  list  of  flowers  which  will  keep  your  border  gay  from 
early  spring  to  late  in  the  autumn.  A  still  more  copious  list  of  early 
border  flowers  is  given  at  p.  244.  We  should  prefer  a  succession  of 
flowers  to  those  you  mention,  for  these  bloom  for  a  season,  and  then 
your  border  would  be  dreary.  If  you  require  more  particulars,  write 
to  us  again. 

Hardy  Melon  (J.  Godfrey). — The  small  melon  “  about  the  size 
of  an  orange,  and  requiring  but  little  more  heat  than  the  vegetable 
marrow”  is  the  “Queen  Anne’s;”  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
“  Early  Queen,”  and  the  “  Queen’s  Pocket  Melon.”  We  dare  say 
you  could  obtain  it  of  any  of  the  seedsmen  who  advertise  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener.  We  will  answer  your  other  question  next 
week. 

Tabooed  (Dianthus). — In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  when  any 
place  is  declared  by  the  priests  to  be  unholy,  and  not  to  be  ap¬ 
proached,  it  was  said,  in  their  language,  to  be  tabooed. 

Bees  (G.  W.  Pretty). — You  will  find  your  case  is  met  by  Mr. 
Payne’s  “  Bee-keeper’s  Calendar  ”  for  May,  which  we  shall  publish 
next  week  ;  but  your  letter,  probably,  will  appear  also,  with  a  special 
comment,  as  your  misfortunes  in  bee-keeping  have  been  experienced 
by  others. 

Spade  Husbandry  (IF.  C.  G.). — O11  this  subject  read  Rham’s 
Flemish  Husbandry ,  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  Dr. 
Yellowly’s  Essay,  in  No.  4  of  the  British  Farmer’s  Magazine,  New 
Series.  We  do  not  know,  from  experience,  either  Dr.  Newington’s 
“  patent  dibble,”  or  his  “hand-row  cultivator.”  We  shall  be  glad 
to  have  the  report  of  your  trials. 

Historical  Flowers  (Margaret). — This  book  is  published  by 
McGlashan,  Dublin  ;  but  may  be  had  of  Orr  and  Co.,  London. 

Dressing  for  Peach-trees  (Rev.  P.  IF.). — You  will  find  the 
exact  proportions  for  this  at  p.  15/  of  No.  15 — viz.,  four  ounces  soft- 
soap,  one  pound  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  one  gallon  of  water. 

Chalk  versus  Lime  (Ibid). — If  you  merely  require  to  add  a  little 
calcareous  matter  to  your  soil  as  a  food  for  the  plants  it  bears,  a 
dressing  of  lime  is  to  be  preferred.  But  if  you  wish  to  improve  the 
staple  of  your  soil,  then  you  will  require  so  large  a  quantity  that 
chalk  must  be  employed,  if  only  on  the  score  of  economy. 

Dictionaries  (Tyro). — “The  Modern  Gardener’s  Dictionary” 
is  devoted  to  gardening;  “  Paxton’s  Dictionary  ”  is  botanical.  The 
first  may  be  had  for  five  shillings,  the  latter  is  priced  fifteen  shillings. 

Ants  (A.  A.). — We  have  never  had  occasion  to  wage  war  against 
these  insects.  The  only  colony  we  ever  had  to  depopulate  was  small ; 
and  we  fairly  drove  them  away  by  digging  it  up  twice  a  day.  They 
persevered  against  these  daily  earthquakes  for  about  a  week,  and 
then  emigrated.  Try  spreading  gas-lime  over  their  haunt3. 

Flower  Seeds  (IF.  J.). — Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine-apple-plaee, 
Edgeware-road,  will  supply  those  you  refer  to. 

Weavfr’s  Cottage  Architecture  (S.). — We  cannot  tell  why 
your  bookseller  could  not  obtain  this.  It  is  published  by  H.  Pope, 
Budge-row,  London.  The  “  Labourers’  Friend  Society,”  Exeter 
Hall,  London,  has  published  some  plans  such  as  you  name,  but  they 
do  not  come  within  our  sphere. 

Cupiiea  Platycentra  (P.  S.). — You  have  given  this,  perhaps, 
too  much  water,  and  your  “  good  mould  ”  most  likely  has  not  enough 
sand  mixed  with  it.  You  are  quite  right  to  keep  it  under  a  bell-glass 
whilst  it  looks  languishing;  if  it  improves  whilst  so  covered  it  will 
intimate  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  established  to  bear  exposure  to  the 
dry  air  of  your  sitting-room.  Your  seeds  marked  Alonsoa  irisos  are 
those,  perhaps,  of  Alonsoa  incisifolia.  There  was  no  insect  in  the 
packet  when  it  reached  us.  We  shall  publish  an  extract  from  your 
letter,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  more  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
“chatter.” 

Gentianella  (Marianne  E.  S.).~' The  reason  why  this  (Gentiana 
acaulis)  does  not  bloom  in  your  garden  is  probably  that  the  soil  is  too 
light  and  too  poor.  The  finest  we  know  are  grown  in  a  damp  soil,  in 
patches ;  they  are  manured  every  year,  early  in  March,  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  strong  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Do  not,  on  any 
account,  dig  or  fork  near  the  roots  of  your  Gentianella,  but  merely 
put  the  mixture  on  as  a  top-dressing,  sprinkling  it  thickly  but  care¬ 
fully  between  and  around  the  plants. 

Slugs  (J.  B.). — The  best  traps  are  little  heaps  of  fresh  brewers’ 
grains,  or  boiled  bran  ;  and  the  best  mode  of  destroying  slugs  is  to 
sow  quick-lime  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  an  evening,  when  they 
are  out  feeding.  To  prevent  their  approach  to  any  crop,  sprinkle  coal- 
ashes,  not  sifted  too  finely,  around  it. 


Poultry  (Ibid). — Your  hens  are  bad  layers,  or  you  would  have 
now  more  than  six  eggs  daily  from  26  hens ;  try  giving  them  a  little 
sunflower  seed.  We  shall  make  arrangements  for  a  series  of  Essays 
on  Domestic  Poultry,  so  soon  as  we  can  meet  with  any  one  to  be 
relied  upon  who  practically  understands  their  management. 

Mushroom  Beds  (Birch). — You  will  find  directions  for  making 
these  at  p.  70  of  vol.  i.,  and  at  p.  17  of  the  present  volume.  If  you 
wish  for  any  further  particulars,  let  us  hear  from  you  again  on  the 
points  requiring  explanation.  The  dung  for  these  beds  need  not  be 
from  horses  fed  exclusively  on  corn,  but  the  higher  they  have  been 
kept  the  better,  both  for  producing  heat  and  spawn. 

Asparagus  (A.).—' This  is  a  native  of  England,  being  found  on 
its  sea-shore  in  many  places.  There  are  only  two  varieties — the 
green  and  the  red-topped  ;  and  the  “  Giant  ”  is  only  the  latter  in¬ 
duced  to  grow  to  a  large  size  by  an  unlimited  supply  of  rich  manure 
during  its  time  of  growing. 

Pear-tree  Pruning  (A.  F.  and  R.). — You  will  find  this  given 
fully  at  p.  127  of  vol.  i.  Mr.  Errington  will  probably  discuss  plum 
pruning  in  an  early  number. 

Companion  to  Gardener’s  Almanac  (G.  A.). — It  has  not 
been  published  this  year.  The  other  contents  of  your  letter  shall  be 
published. 

Peach-trees  without  Blossom  (I.  B.  Quarry). — These,  only 
seven  years  old,  on  a  west  wall,  have  also  only  a  few  leaf-buds  on  the 
top  branches,  whilst  the  bottom  shoots  are  dead.  These  must  not 
be  cut  back,  as  you  propose,  into  the  old  wood.  We  have  frequently 
renovated  old  shoots  like  these  by  budding  them  in  July,  introducing 
plenty  of  buds  on  the  upper  side  of  the  shoots.  Mulch  them,  by  all 
means  ;  and  endeavour  to  get  as  luxuriant  a  growth  as  possible,  in 
order  to  get  the  bark  to  rise  freely.  The  buds  had  better  come  from 
some  other  very  healthy  tree  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  have  found 
nectarine-buds  take  best  on  the  peach  under  these  circumstances. 

Vines  in  Greenhouse. — A  Subscriber  will  see  shortly  that  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  take  up  the  subject  of  vines  in  a  greenhouse,  and, 
indeed,  where  space  offers,  other  fruits  suitable  to  such  structures. 

Camellias  (A  constant  Subscriber). — Mr.  Beaton  will  probably 
contribute  an  article  on  these,  from  which  you  will  glean  what  you 
want.  Give  them  large  doses  of  water  now  while  they  are  making 
their  annual  growth.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  pot  them  at  the  end 
of  summer.  Guano  is  a  good  manure  for  roses  and  annuals,  and  all 
plants,  including  the  camellia,  if  used  in  moderation.  See  the  pro¬ 
portion,  at  p.  3,  Vol.  II. 

Creepers  for  a  South  Window  (Margaret).  —  Your  boxes 
are  five  inches  wide  and  five  inches  deep,  and  you  wish  to  know 
whether  these,  unshaded,  would  nourish  creepers  to  train  up  strings, 
for  the  protection  of  mignonette,  which  they  are  also  to  contain. — The 
boxes  will  do  well  as  you  propose  ;  but  better  if  they  were  10  inches 
deep  instead  of  five  inches.  The  best  plant  to  train  on  strings  out¬ 
side  of  a  window'  is  the  Canary  nasturtium  (Tropieolum  Canuriense) . 
The  next  best  is  the  Major  convolvulus.  They  will  do  better  if  each 
is  in  a  separate  box.  The  Maurandia  Barclayana  will  not  associate 
with  either ;  nor  will  it  do  much  good  unless  you  could  plant  a  strong 
old  plant  at  first.  Lophospermum  would  also  do  well  that  way  ;  but 
your  boxes  are  not  deep  enough  for  it.  Use  very  rich  soil  and  plenty 
of  soap- water  direct  from  your  hand-basin. 

Bkugmansia  Arborea  (Tyro). — You  say  that  this  beautiful 
fragrant  native  of  Peru  sheds  its  leaves  before  fully  developed,  and 
that  it  has  been  during  the  winter,  and  is  now,  quite  leafless.  You 
watered  it  moderately  whilst  in  leaf  and  not  at  all  during  the  winter. 
— You  managed  it  perfectly  right  ;  it  only  wants  fresh  soil  and  en¬ 
couragement,  for  it  is  the  greatest  feeder  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Prune  all  its  last  year’s  shoots  to  two  or  three  eyes ;  shake  every 
particle  of  soil  from  the  roots,  and  you  may  reduce  some  of  them . 
Repot  in  the  richest  compost,  and  when  the  plant  is  in  leaf — say  by 
the  end  of  May — plant  it  in  a  sheltered  place  out  of  doors,  first  making 
a  pit,  two  feet  deep  and  three  feet  over,  and  filling  this  with  rich 
loam  and  one-third  rotten  dung.  Stake  it  firmly,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
in  active  growth  give  it  10  gallons  of  rain-water  every  week.  This 
will  answer  better  than  liquid  manure  if  the  compost  is  good  at  first. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  next  September  how  many  blossoms  it  has. 
About  the  middle  of  September  cut  its  roots  with  a  spade  round  half 
the  circle  of  the  pit,  and  within  two  feet  of  the  stem,  and  give  a  large 
watering  to  sustain  the  check.  In  ten  days  afterwards  cut  the  other 
half  of  the  roots,  and  as  soon  as  the  wounds  are  healed  the  plant  will 
be  ready  to  move  again,  or  to  be  taken  up  with  a  large  mass  of  soil,  and 
put  into  a  dry  shed  trom  which  the  frost  is  excluded,  and  kept  nearly 
dry  all  winter.  No  pots  are  large  enough  for  this  plant  after  a  few 
years. 

Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies  Canadensis)  (A  Subscriber,  Ehnstone 
Rectory). — This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  fir  family  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  is  of  extremely  slow  growth  in  most  parts  of  this  country, 
though  as  hardy  as  the  Scotch  fir.  Plants  of  it  about  a  yard  high, 
after  being  transplanted  three  or  four  times  in  a  nursery,  could  hardly 
fail  in  your  old  garden  soil.  Those  that  have  been  kept  any  time  in 
pots  should  not  be  planted  ;  they  seldom  do  much  good  ;  and  that  is, 
no  doubt,  the  fault  with  yours  which  die  at  the  points. 

Fuchsias  ( Lucy  Hannah  E.). — The  inclosed  flower  was  a  cine¬ 
raria.  The  fuchsias  will  soon  outgrow  the  curl  in  the  leaves  as  the 
weather  gets  warm. 
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Plants  dedicated  to 
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St.  Philip  was  the  first  disciple,  and  one  of  the  Apostles,  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  Little  more  is  recorded  of  him  in  the  New  Testament 
but  that  he  was  a  native  of  Betlisaida.  The  most  trustworthy  of 
historians  who  subsequently  mention  him,  state  that,  in  company 
with  St.  Bartholomew,  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  Syria  and  Upper 
Asia,  suffering  martyrdom  at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia. 

St.  James,  commemorated  by  this  festival,  is  spoken  of  as  the 
brother  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xiii.  55),  and  was,  probably,  the  son  of 
Alphaeus,  mentioned  in  the  same  Gospel  (x.  3),  for  the  Greek  word 
rendered  “brother,”  is  often  used  as  descriptive  of  a  cousin.  He 
was  one  of  the  Apostles  (Gal.  i.  19),  and  had  the  greatest  influence 
over  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  13),  of  which  church  he  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  bishop.  He  was  killed  there,  during  a 
tumult,  about  a.d.  62.  He  is  the  author  of  “The  Epistle  of  St. 
James.” 

May-day. — From  the  earliest  antiquity  this  day  has  been  one  of 
festivity,  hailing,  as  ,it  were,  the  perfect  return  of  spring,  and  cele¬ 
brating  her  triumph  over  winter.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  our  fickle 
climate  this  surly  season  “  oft  lingers  in  the  lap  of  May,”  but  it  is 
only  to  expire.  At  Home,  in  the  Floralia,  was  now  welcomed  the 
reign  of  the  goddess  who  was  then  worshipped  as  the  guardian  of 
flowers.  Those  festivals  find  a  memory  among  us  in  our  country 
“  Mayings,”  and  within  a  comparatively  few  years  all  classes  joined 
in  the  merry  gatherings.  Chaucer  relates  that  in  his  time  “forth 
goeth  all  the  Court  early  on  May-day,  both  most  and  least  (highest 


and  lowest),  to  fetch  the  flowers  fresh,  and  branch  and  bloom.”  The 
people,  however,  gradually  became  disgusted  with  the  celebration,  and 
Charles  the  First’s  was  a  heedless  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
when  he  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  encouragement  of  May-games 
and  the  setting  up  of  May-poles.  They  were  forbidden  by  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  by  Charles  the  Second  were  again 
revived,  but  they  have  since  gradually  decayed,  until  .they  remain  only 
as  scenes  of  low  debauchery  in  obscure  villages,  and  as  dances  of 
chimney-sweeps  in  our  town  districts. 

Phenomena  of  the  Season.— One  ofthe'most  interesting  events 
of  this  month  is  the  arrival  of  the  cuckoo,  whose  notes  seem  to  us  in 
childhood  to  be  the  voice  of  some  wandering  spirit  of  the  air.  The 
average  of  twelve  years’  observation  gave  Mr.  Jenyns  the  27th  as  the 
day  about  which  this  voice  may  be  expected,  yet  he  heard  it  as  early 
as  the  21st  of  April,  but  in  some  years  not  until  the  7th  of  May.  In 
Sussex,  the  14th  of  April  is  called  “  the  first  cuckoo  day,”  that  being 
its  earliest  period ;  but  the  21st  of  April  is  the  day  on  which  it  is 
there  commonly  heard.  The  martin  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  same 
county  on  the  20th,  but  almost  always  by  the  30th  of  April.  Mr. 
Jenyns’  observations  were  made  in  Norfolk,  and  these  earlier  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  same  events  in  Sussex  shew  the  gradual  travelling  of  the 
phenomena  from  the  south  towards  the  north  of  our  island.  It  is  not 
known  to  every  one  that  the  “  cuckoo  note,”  so  familiar  to  us  all,  is 
the  note  of  the  male  only.  That  of  the  hen  is  quite  unlike  it ;  being, 
as  Mr.  Jenyns  observes,  “  a  kind  of  chattering  cry,  consisting  of  a 
few  notes  uttered  fast  in  succession,  but  remarkably  clear  and  liquid.” 


Insects. — At  p.  261  of  our  First 
Volume,  some  particulars  are  given 
concerning  the  Gooseberry  Saw-fly, 
and  we  now  give  a  further  des¬ 
cription  and  a  drawing  of  this  in¬ 
sect,  the  caterpillars  of  which  are 
such  a  pest.  The  cross  lines  shew 
the  natural  size  of  this  Saw-fly. 

This  insect,  which  has  been  named 
by  entomologists  Nematun  trima- 
culatus,  Nematus  ribesii,  Ten¬ 
th  redo  grossularice,  and  Tenthredo 
ventricosa,  comes  forth  in  the 
course  of  April.  Its  body  is  yel¬ 
lowish-brown  ;  its  antennae  nine- 
jointed  and  brown ;  the  crown  of 
the  head,  eyes,  three  large  spots 
divided  by  a  light  line  on  the  back, 
and  a  large  spot  on  the  breast, 
are  all  black  ;  the  body,  or  belly, 
is  orange ;  the  wings  reflect  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  ;  and  their  nerves,  with  a  large  spot  on  the 
front  edge  of  the  fore  wings,  are  brown ;  the  legs  are  brown 
also.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  along  the  principal  nerves  on 
the  underside  of  the  gooseberry  leaves,  and  less  frequently  on 
those  of  the  red  and  white  currant.  The  eggs  are  hatched 
within  ten  days  ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  caterpillars  may  be 
known  from  the  leaves  being  eaten  through  into  numerous 
small  holes.  These  caterpillars  are  pale  given,  with  one  ring 
at  each  end  yellow  ;  the  head,  tail,  feet,  and  rows  of  spots  on 
their  sides,  being  black.  Successional  broods  are  hatched  from 
the  beginning  of  May  until  October,  but  it  is  during  May  and 
June  that  they  are  usually  most  abundant  and  destructive. 
Some  of  these  descend  into  the  earth  form  cocoons,  and  bring 
forth  fresh  flies  at  the  end  of  the  summer  ;  but  the  later  broods  of 
caterpillars  remain  in  their  cocoons  throughout  the  winter,  and 
give  birth  to  the  earliest  spring-swarm  of  saw  flies.  The  best, 
remedies  were  suggested  in  our  First  Volume. 
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If  old  John  Geravde  could  be  summoned  from  the 
grave,  where  he  has  now  rested  nearly  five  half  cen¬ 
turies,  and  we  wished  in  a  moment  of  time  to  shew 
him  what  has  been,  and  is  now,  doing  for  horti¬ 
culture  since  he  was  gardener  to  Lord  Treasurer 
Burleigh,  and  cultivated  his  own  Physic  Garden  in 
Holborn,  we  would  hid  him  cast  his  eye  over  the  pe- 


!  riodicals  devoted  to  gardening,  now  lying  upon  our 
table.  Such  evidence  would  strike  him  the  more 
forcibly,  because  he  was  a  writer  on  the  same  subject, 
and  his  huge  “  Herbal,  or  General  History  of  Plants,” 
is  a  monument  of  his  industry  and  skill,  and  of 
the  best  specimens  of  horticultural  literature  and 
draughtsmanship  producible  before  the  year  1600. 
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That  literature  was  accurate  so  long  as  the  authors 
confined  themselves  to  what  they  had  seen  with  then- 
own  eyes,  and  cultivated  with  their  own  hands,  hut 
if  they  had  restricted  themselves  to  such  genuine 
knowledge,  there  could  have  been  no  “  Herbals”  of 
two  thousand  pages  in  those  days.  To  fill  such 
monstrous  volumes,  recourse  was  had  to  classical 
fables,  and  not  less  absurd  narratives  of  each  plant’s 
medicinal  virtues ;  but  in  the  periodicals  now  on  our 
table,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  deserves 
most  praise,  the  varied  and  accurate  horticultural 
knowledge  they  contain,  or  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
embellishments.  We  can  imagine  old  Gerarde  to  ex¬ 
claim,  “  What !  have  you  now  three  papers  published 
weekly  devoted  to  gardening?  The  Gardeners  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Gardeners  Chronicle,  and  the  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener  ?  Why,  in  my  time  few  gardeners  could  read ; 
and  then-  masters  took  small  delight  either  in  Moun¬ 
tain's*  Gardener’s  Labyrinth’  or  in  Dodoen’s  ‘  Herbal,’ 
the  chief  books  then  to  be  found  on  our  craft.” 

We  would  then  point  to  the  pile  of  monthlies  on 
the  same  “  pleasant  gentle  paradise-work and  pass 
before  him  that  three-pennyworth  of  sterling  stuff, 
The  Midland  Florist.  Its  editor,  Mr.  Wood,  himself 
a  nurseryman  and  florist,  as  well  as  a  man  of  taste 
and  candour,  secures  to  its  pages  such  information  as 
those  who  delight  in  gardens  require,  and  takes 
care  that  the  information  is  trustworthy.  As  an 
example,  we  would  draw  old  Gerarde’s  attention  to 
the  essay  on  “  The  Calceolaria,”  by  Mr.  Woodhouse, 
in  this  month’s  Number,  if  we  did  not  remember 
that  it  is  a  plant  from  South  America — a  quarter  of 
the  globe  but  just  known  in  Gerarde’s  days — and  that 
the  flower  itself  is  new  even  to  us  within  these  last 
twenty  years.  Then  there  is  The  Florist,  published 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth, 
almost  equally  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  his  pelar¬ 
goniums,  and  of  the  vases  of  slate  for  gardens  which 
he  manufactures.  The  embellishments  of  each  are 
excellent,  and  well  worth  the  money  charged  for  the 
entire  Number.  The  contents  are  devoted  to  floricul¬ 
ture,  and  are  usually  valuable,  and  on  topics  of  in¬ 
terest  ;  take,  for  example,  in  the  Number  before  us, 

“  How  to  have  roses  in  November,”  by  Mr.  Rivers,  of 
Sawbridgeworth.  Next  would  old  Gerarde  find  upon 
our  heap,  Paxtons  Magazine  of  Gardening  and  Botany, 
and  he  would  certainly  admire  its  lovely  embellish¬ 
ments.  Hooker’s  Journal  of  Botany  and  Kew  Garden 
Miscellany  would  be  charitably  passed  by  without 
comment  (for  we  must  remember  that  Gerarde 
would  be  from  a  land  where  “  the  weary  are  at  rest) 
if  the  startling  suggestion  at  p.  95  did  not  meet  his 
eye — that  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  deodar  of 
the  Himalayali  are  the  same  trees.  “  A  h  !”  the  old 
botanist  might  then  exclaim,  “  human  knowledge  is 
not  all  truth,  any  more  than  when  I  travelled  for 
more  certain  information  in  the  16th  century.  We 
doubted  then  whether  we  knew  the  true  cedar  of  the 


Scriptures,  and  fresh  doubts,  I  see,  are  yet  accumu¬ 
lating.  Dioscorides,  Theophrastus,  and  Pliny,  say 
it  bore  berries,  but  our  cedar  of  Lebanon  had  cones ; 
and  now  you  bring  forward  another  of  still  further 
varying  form.”  Dr.  Hooker’s  observation  is,  indeed, 
somewhat  startling;  and  many  a  planter,  many  a 
purchaser  of  novelties,  will  go  forth  to  look  at  his 
deodaras  with  very  varied  thoughts  when  he  reads 
this — •“  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  if  the  deodar 
of  the  Himalaya  had  been  discovered  in  a  locality 
nearer  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  botanists  would 
have  consdered  it  only  a  variety  of  that  classical 
tree  ;  and  tracing,  it  as  we  can  do,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  travellers,  from  Mount  Atlas  in  the 
west  to  the  chain  of  Taurus  and  Atlai  on  the  east, 
we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  same  species  reaches  the 
Himalaya  range,  and  stretches  as  far  as  Ivamaon.” 

We  should  especially  draw  our  old  visitant’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  The  Botanic  Garden,  edited  by  Mr.  Maund  ; 
nor  should  the  remark  be  omitted,  that  this,  as  well 
as  The  Midland  Florist,  is  printed  at  a  country 
town  scarcely  visitable  in  his  day.  It  is  decidedly 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  useful  of  our  gardening 
publications,  for  the  name  really  does  not  coincide 
with  its  contents  :  botany  there  is  in  it,  but  of  horti¬ 
culture  much  more — and  of  good  horticulture  too. 
The  five  coloured  drawings  of  flowers  and  fruit  in 
each  Number  are  beautiful  as  well  as  correct.  We 
think  that  we  remember  its  commencement  in  1826  ; 
and  it  has  not  merely  maintained  but  increased  its 
good  character  throughout. 

Our  length  of  days  does  not  extend  so  far  into  the 
past  as  to  enable  us  also  to  remember  the  birth-time 
of  the  next  monthly  old  Gerarde  would  find  upon 
our  table,  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  for  this  was 
commenced  in  1787  ;  and  it  could  tell  a  curious  tale, 
if  able  to  write  an  obituary  of  its  species  born  and 
deceased  during  its  long  career.  We  could  ourselves 
tell  some  odd  anecdotes  of  those  who,  in  days  gone 
by,  have  been  its  editors,  but  we  have  no  space  to 
spare  for  such  reminiscences,  for  we  have  to  attend 
most  to  what  is  useful.  Even  this  venerable  maga¬ 
zine  shews  symptoms  of  conformity  to  the  utilitarian 
spirit  of  the  age ;  for  the  publishers  have  found  it 
desirable  to  associate  with  its  accomplished  botanical 
editor  (Sir.  W.  J.  Hooker),  a  coadjutor,  Mr.  John 
Smith,  who  gives  some  brief  observations  on  the 
culture  of  each  species  figured  and  described  in  its 
pages. 

By  no  publications  would  the  old  garden-botanist 
of  the  Elizabethan  age  be  more  delighted  than  by 
The  Ladies'  Flower-Garden  of  Perennials  and  A  nnuals, 
publishing  in  monthly  Numbers,  under  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Loudon.  In  no  periodical  of  the  present  day 
is  the  beautiful  and  useful  more  happily  blended. 
Lastly,  Gerarde  would  come  to  a  quarterly  publi¬ 
cation,  The  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  of  which  he  would  probably  inquire,  in  the 
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words  of  a  modem  authority,  “  Why  are  heavy 
articles  mostly  put  here,  and  more  useful  articles 
elsewhere?”  But  the  criticism  would  he  too  severe, 
for  in  the  pages  of  this  journal  are  to  he  found  abun¬ 
dance  of  solid  information  relative  to  the  higher 
branches  of  plant  cultivation.  The  “  Tables  of  Tem¬ 
perature  for  the  use  of  Gardeners,”  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
is  an  example ;  yet  we  suggest  that  they  would 
be  much  more  useful  if  they  contained  the  high¬ 
est  and  the  lowest  monthly  temperatures  of  each 
place,  instead  of  the  mean  monthly  temperatures. 
To  tell  us  that  the  mean  temperature  of  a  country  in 
January  is  02°,  is  but  an  uncertain  guide  for  us  in 
cultivating  a  plant  of  which  it  is  the  birth-place  ;  for 
to  produce  that  average  the -highest  temperature 
there  might  be  80°,  and  the  lowest  44°;  or  those 
extremes  might  be  100°  and  24° — conditions  of  tem¬ 
perature  requiring  the  gardener  to  adopt  very  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  cultivation. 


Truly  sorry  are  we  to  find  that  the  mildew  on  the 
leaves  of  grape  vines  is  still  making  great  ravages 
east  of  London.  Even  in  a  vinery,  the  whole  of  the 
leaves  of  which  were  destroyed  this  year  by  the  fumes 
of  burning  brimstone,  the  disease  has  reappeared  on 
the  new  leaves.  We  shall  have  some  remarks  to 
make  upon  it  next  week. 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

The  Vine  in  Greenhouses — We  have  now,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  six  months,  dealt  so  far  with  the  leading 
principles  on  which,  as  we  conceive,  most  of  our 
out-door  operations  are  based,  that  the  veriest  tyro 
will  doubtless  be  able  to  take  a  more  sure  footing 
than  he  coidd  have  done  if  left  merely  to  prescription 
Our  aim  has  been  (and  will  so  continue)  to  give  a 
reason,  based  on  some  thoroughly-recognised  prin¬ 
ciple,  for  everything  we  recommend.  We,  therefore, 
hold  no  mysteries;  the  day  for  such  has  nearly  passed 
away;  somehow  or  other,  there  is  not  so  great  a  re¬ 
lish  for  these  things ;  for  although,  according  to  a 
celebrated  writer  on  Taste,  “  obscurity  is  one  source 
of  the  sublime,”  it  is  by  no  means  the  source  from 
whence  benefit  will  arise  to  the  masses,  who,  in  the 
main,  are  thirsting  for  knowledge  of  a  practical,  and, 
of  course,  available,  character.  Our  purpose  in  thus 
reporting  progress,  is  merely  to  point  to  an  occa 
sional  digression — to  give  it  a  hard  name — which  we 
may  henceforth  have  to  make  in  our  track,  in  order 
to  accommodate  a  very  numerous  and  very  ardent 
class  of  amateur  horticulturists.  By  our  correspond¬ 
ence  we  see  that  we  are  charged  with  neglecting  to 
treat  on  the  vine  in  the  amateur’s  greenhouse,  who, 
perchance,  may  have  his  vines  in  pots,  and  these, 
together  with  his  peach  or  his  fig,  in  such  simple 
structures.  Now,  as  this  class  of  our  readers  must 
be  in  some  degree  represented,  and  as  our  clever  co¬ 
adjutor,  Mr.  Beaton,  has,  in  his  dainty  province, 
stepped  aside  occasionally  from  the  window-sill  to 
the  little  greenhouse,  we  do  not  see  why  we  should 
not,  in  some  degree,  emulate  Mr.  Beaton’s  civilities ; 
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more  especially  as  we  can  in  the  course  of  our  la¬ 
bours  discuss,  in  due  time,  all  the  matters  concerning 
the  cottager  and  the  amateur  as  to  out-door  matters, 
as  they  come  to  hand.  We,  therefore,  hoping  to 
make  ourselves  useful,  proceed  with 

The  Vine  in  the  Greenhouse. — It  most  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  the  amateur  who  possesses 
but  one,  or,  at  the  most,  a  couple  of  small  houses, 
and  who  grows  grapes,  is  constrained  to  grow  gera¬ 
niums,  and,  indeed,  miscellaneous  greenhouse  plants 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  vines.  Although  this  is 
certainly  not  the  way  to  do  full  justice  to  either  the 
vines  or  the  plants,  it  becomes  imperative,  and  we 
do  not  deem  it  our  province  to  raise  objections  on 
an  unavoidable  affair,  more  especially  as,  by  some 
nicety  of  management,  grapes  and  plants  of  a  tolera¬ 
bly  respectable  character  may  be  grown  together. 
We  cannot  now,  for  various  reasons,  “  begin  at  the 
beginning,”  which  would,  indeed,  be  to  show  how 
houses  should  be  constructed,  and  how  borders 
should  be  made  ;  this  we  can  turn  back  upon  in  due 
time,  that  is,  at  some  time,  perhaps,  more  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  operation.  We  had  better  take  up  the 
subject  according  to  the  position  the  majority  of  our 
amateurs’  vineries  will  be  found  in  now,  that  is  to 
say,  the  grapes  either  undergoing  their  first  sweUing, 
or  shortly  coming  into  flower. 

Borders. — Much  discussion  has  of  late  taken  place 
about  the  propriety  of  applying  artificial  heat  to  vine 
borders,  the  roots  being  outside.  Now,  although  we 
are  small  advocates  for  a  mere  theoretical  settlement 
of  the  operations  either  of  the  garden  oi  of  the 
field,  yet  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  this  is  one  of 
those  questions  which,  abstractedly,  might  have 
been  settled  by  mere  theory.  Eollow  nature,  cries 
eveiy  one.  both  praeticals  and  theorists;  but  how 
follow  nature  with  a  ground  heat  some  twenty  de¬ 
grees  below  the  atmospheric  temperature  in  which 
the  young  shoots  are  growing?  It  is  well  known 
that  in  nature,  over  most  temperate  parts  of  the 
globe,  a  degree  or  two  in  favour  of  the  average  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  earth  over  that  of  the  atmosphere 
exists.  However,  our  space  is  too  precious  to  follow 
this  branch  of  the  argument  farther;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  we  have  proved  the  immense  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  fermenting  materials,  applied 
to  the  borders  over  the  roots,  beyond  all  question  ; 
and  we,  therefore,  beg  to  recommend  it  earnestly  to 
all  amateurs  who  can  command  the  material.  We 
will  now  give  a  few  simple  directions  as  a  sort  of 
calendar,  promising  to  return  to  the  main  principles 
on  which  all  successful  vine-culture  must  be  based, 
whenever  time  and  space  will  permit. 

Grapes  Swelling. — By  this  we  mean  the  first  swell¬ 
ing  ;  and  as  a  warmer  atmosphere  is  needed  the 
moment  they  come  into  blossom,  we  will  suppose 
that  the  cultivation  of  plants  beneath  them  will  have 
been  divided  into  at  least  two  lots ;  tliose^  winch 
need,  or  will  bear,  heat,  and  those  liable  to  draw  if 
so  treated.  This  operation  should  be  sedulously 
attended  to  as  soon  as  the  vines  begin  to  blossom ; 
for  it  is  well  even  to  have  a  chance  of  setting  foot  on 
the  stage,  or  pit,  whilst  performing  the  operation  of 
thinning  the  bunches;  and  the  plants,  moreover, 
being  set  farther  apart,  they  will  not  be  so  liable  to 
“  draw,”  or,  in  other  words,  to  grow  leggy  and  un¬ 
sightly.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  thinning 
out  of  the  berry  may  be  nicely  completed,  and  this 
matter  may  be  carried  on  in  a  progressive  way.  At 
the  first  thinning,  those  berries  which  seem  wedged 
up  in  the  interior  of  the  bunches  may  be  cut  away, 
and,  by  the  time  this  process  is  performed  in  an  ordi- 
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nary  sized  greenhouse,  those  which  were  first  operated 
on  will  require  looking  over  again.  The  thinning  of 
the  berries  may  thus  continue  at  intervals,  accord¬ 
ingly  as  opportunities  occur  ;  hut  the  final  thinning 
should  be  accomplished  before  the  berries  are  as 
large  as  very  small  peas.  One  thing  we  would  urge  : 
do  not  by  any  means  overcrop  your  vines ;  one  bunch 
of  truly  good  grapes  is  fairly  worth  half  a-dozen  in¬ 
ferior  hunches.  To  set  forth  any  precise  number  of 
bunches  on  a  given  vine  as  the  standard,  were  indeed 
ridiculous.  If  th£  vines  are  healthy,  we  consider 
that  whether  trained  on  the  long-rod  system  or  on 
the  spurring  method,  whether  one  vine  occupy  the 
whole  house  or  six,  that  from  12  to  16  pounds  of 
good  grapes  from  each  rafter  ought  to  satisfy  any 
amateur  with  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Therefore, 
during  the  thinning  process,  if  too  many  bunches 
develop  themselves  —  allowing,  we  will  say.  one 
pound  weight  to  a  bunch  on  the  average — remove 
all  above  that  quantum.  One  pound  per  bunch  may 
seem  a  very  small  affair  to  some  persons,  and  so  it 
is  for  exhibition  purposes  ;  this,  at  present,  we  are 
not  writing  for :  like  the  cultivation  of  huge  goose¬ 
berries  for  show,  such  require  a  special  mode  of 
culture.  In  our  advice,  we  are  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  defective  energies  of  many  vines  through 
badly  constructed  borders ;  and  where  such  is  known 
to  be  the  case,  our  advice  is,  rather  crop  below  the 
marie  than  above.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
bunches  produce  loose  straggling  shoulders :  when 
such  is  the  case,  we  say  cut  them  away,  provided  the 
weight  before  quoted  can  be  anticipated.  We  have 
frequently  known  whole  bunches  badly  coloured 
through  the  extra  appurtenance  of  these  unwieldy 
shoulders,  especially  when  there  was  a  sluggish  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  root.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
colouring,  and,  of  course,  flavouring,  process  is  mostly 
earned  out  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  three 
or  four  large  leaves  which  accompany  the  bunch,  sup¬ 
posing  the  shoot  to  have  been  pinched  or  “  stopped,” 
according  to  usual  practice,  one  joint  beyond  the  show, 
or  young  bunch.  Such  leaves  can  only  elaborate  a 
given  quantity  of  the  cambium  or  true  sap,  that 
quantity  being  dependent  on  three  things  : — first, 
the  size  of  the  leaves  and  the  capacity  of  their  sap 
vessels;  secondly,  the  extent  of  their  exposure  to  the 
light ;  and,  thirdly,  the  supply  of  sap  from  their  root, 
in  order  to  furnish  abundant  food  for  elaboration. 

Temperature  of  the  Greenhouse.  —  We  come  now 
to  atmospheric  temperature  during  the  earlier  stages. 
In  remarking  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  will 
state  both  what  amount  they  must  have,  and  also 
what  they  may  have ;  the  first  relating  principally  to 
artificial  heat,  and  the  last  to  solar  heat.  'From' the 
period  of  the  young  shoot  expanding  until  the  bunch 
is  fairlv  developed,  the  average  temperature  should 
range  from  55°  at  night  to  65°  by  day ;  and  from  the 
latter  period  until  the  first  swelling  is  completed,  60° 
by  night  and  70°  by  day  must  be  secured.  Now,  as 
to  what  they  may  have.  During  the  first-named 
stage,  the  thermometer  may  be  allowed  to  reach,  as 
the  highest  point,  85°  any  time  between  three  o’clock 
and  five  p.m.  on  any  given  day.  If,  however,  several 
days  are  continuously  sunny,  'it  is  well  not  to  persist 
in  such  a  high  temperature,  but  to  be  content  with 
an  extreme  of  80°.  The  high  temperature  before 
quoted,  if  persisted  in  for  many  days,  would  assuredly 
cause  a  weak  and  watery  growth ;  for  the  roots  (un¬ 
less  artificially  heated)  would  not,  in  a  border  of  some 
45°  to  55°,  be  able  to  absorb  food  quickly  enough  to 
supply  the  copious  elaboration  or  perspiration  which 


would  necessarily  take  place.  We  do  not  conceive 
that  there  is  the  least  occasion  to  advance  the  night- 
heat,  by  artificial  means,  at  any  time  whatever  above 
60°.  The  vine,  like  all  other  plants,  enjoys  a  sort  of 
periodical  nightly  rest,  which  Nature  has  wisely  pro¬ 
vided,  in  most  climes,  by  withdrawing  the  source  of 
light  and  heat ;  and  no  elaboration  or  change  of  the 
juices,  of  any  value  to  the  system  of  the  vine,  can 
take  place  in  darkness ;  although  the  heat  be  in¬ 
creased,  such  only  tends  to  dissipate  the  energies  of 
the  tree.  We  deem  it  good  culture  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  heat  as  soon  as  the  first  swelling  is  com¬ 
pleted.  About  five  degrees  of  the  day-lieat  may  be 
given  up.  Indeed,  this  will  necessarily  ensue  through 
I  a  more  liberal  ventilation  than  was  permitted  during 
the  first  stage. 

Ventilation.  —  No  small  share  of  the  success  in 
grape-growing  depends  on  the  mode  of  aerating  the 
house,  or  “  giving  air,”  as  it  is  commonly  termed. 
Motion,  in  the  internal  atmosphere  of  houses,  is 
now  universally  admitted  to  have  a  beneficial  effect ; 
the  only  question  is.  how  it  should  be  produced?  In 
a  future  paper  we  will  offer  some  suggestions  on  this 
head ;  for  the  present  Ave  will  merely  offer  a  feAv  cau¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  place,  Ave  say,  bring  your  vines 
up  somewhat  hardy:  that  is  to  say,  inure  them  to 
some  amount  of  air  on  every  possible  occasion,  from 
the  moment  the  young  bud  opens.  It  is,  liOAvever, 
deemed  necessary  by  most  old  practitioners,  to  keep 
them  what  is  termed  “  close”  during  the  first  swell¬ 
ing;  and  we  will  not  dispute  that  a  somewhat  larger 
berry  may  be  produced  by  such  means.  This  course 
is,  however,  too  perilous  for  us  to  adAdse  it  to  the 
amateur.  We  have  frequently  known  vines  treated 
on  the  close  system.  If  two  or  three  days  occur  to¬ 
gether  in  which  there  arises  no  necessity  for  giving 
air,  and  they  are  kept  close,  they  become  tender  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  more  sensitive  to  every  puff  of 
Avind;  perhaps,  on  a  succeeding  day,  there  occurs  a 
bright  sun  with  a  piercing  wind,  and  air  must  be 
given,  or  the  vines  will  burn;  let  it  be  considered, 
then,  how  tho  poor  vines  have  been,  what  we  must 
call,  entrapped,  under  these  circumstances.  Whilst, 
however,  Ave  advocate  a  rather  liberal  ventilation,  let 
it  not  be  thought  that  we  are  anxious  to  admit  either 
the  chilling  current  or  the  boisterous  gale.  On  the 
contrary,  we  advise  that  air  must  be  given  with  very 
great  caution  at  .th e  points  of  ingress  during  the  early 
spring  months;  indeed,  if  the  front  sashes  open,  and 
they  can  be  graduated,  an  aperture  of  half  an  inch 
Avill  suffice  at  front,  on  all  but  airy  sunny  days.  The 
principal  amount  as  to  the  egress  of  heated  air  must 
be  at  the  back  :  here  the  ventilation  may  proceed  at 
a  liberal  rate,  especially  at  any  lights  where  the  vines 
are  not  quite  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

Fires. — The  management  of  the  fires  is  no  unim¬ 
portant  matter.  These  should  be  lighted  daily,  when 
needed,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  day,  and  they  should  be 
suffered  to  burn  briskly  until  four,  when  the  damper 
should  be  used,  and  the  fire  merely  kept  in  through 
the  night ;  placing  as  much  fuel  on  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening  as  will  be  totally  consumed  soon  after 
midnight.  Tf  any  remain  the  next  morning,  be  sure 
to  pull  it  clean  out,  and  lay  the  fire  ready  for  lighting 
again  in  the  afternoon. 

More  mischief  is  occasioned  by  hot  flues  or  pipes 
early  in  the  morning  on  bright  sunny  days  than’ by 
any  other  cause ;  for  this  reason,  Ave  say,  always  give 
a  little  back  air  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning ,  be 
it  ever  so  little :  this  pui’ifies  the  atmosphere,  and 
provides  against  any  danger  from  binning. 
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In  the  course  of  another  week  or  two  we  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  return  to  these  subjects. 

R.  Ekrington. 


THE  ELO WEE-GARDEN. 

Plants  for  Grouping  tn  Masses. — These  plants 
were  alluded  to  in  the  last  week’s  number,  when  we 
strongly  recommended  roses  for  that  purpose ;  hut 
as  a  garden  entirely  filled  with  roses  would,  though 
very  beautiful,  want  variety,  we  shall  this  week  give 
a  list  of  plants  eminently  desirable,  possessing  rich¬ 
ness  of  colour,  abundance  of  bloom,  and  continuing 
a  long  time  in  tlower — qualities  of  first-rate  im¬ 
portance  for  (as  they  are  commonly  called)  “bedding- 
out  plants.”  As  the  season  is  fast  approaching  im¬ 
planting  the  beds,  our  remarks  will,  we  trust,  be 
well  timed,  and  enable  our  readers  to  procure  suit¬ 
able  plants. 

Arrangement  of  Colours. — Plants  for  masses 
ought  to  be  of  full,  decided  colours:  we  shall  describe 
them  in  the  order,  in  our  opinion,  that  they  ought  to 
be  arranged.  You  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
violent  contrasts  destroy  each  other.  A  white  and  a 
black,  for  instance,  placed  adjoining  each  other,  are 
too  violent  a  contrast  to  be  pleasing,  or  in  good 
taste.  We  would  arrange  them  in  something  like 
the  following  order  : — 1,  dark  crimson;  2,  scarlet;  2, 
orange  or  yellow  ;  4,  rose  or  pink  ;  5  blue  or  purple ; 
(5,  lilac  or  blush ;  7,  white. 

1.  Dark  Crimson. — Tall  flowers  of  this  colour 
are  Lobelia  atro-san  guinea,  Antirrhinum  Laurenci- 
anum.  Dwarfs  of  this  colour  are  Diantlms  pumila, 
D.  Hendersonii  ;  and  of  Verbenas,  Emperor  of 
China  and  Victory. 

2.  Scarlet. — tall.  Salvia  fulgeus  (Glowing  sage). 
Dwarf. — Tom  Thumb  geranium  and  Cupliea  platy- 
centra :  this  is  a  neat,  pretty  bedding-out  plant,  re¬ 
quiring  a  poorisli  soil,  and  a  dry  warm  situation. 
Of  Verbenas,  Robinson’s  Defiance  is  an  excellent 
scarlet  variety. 

3.  Orange  or  Yellow. — Tall  growers  of  these 
colours  are  very  scarce.  The  African  Marygold 
grows  two  feet;  and,  while  it  lasts,  makes  a  glo¬ 
rious  bed  of  golden -orange.  Dwarf. — Of  Calceo¬ 
larias,  Amplexicaule  and  Kentish  Hero  are  both 
excellent;  Eschscholtzia  californica,  and  (Lnothera 
macrocarpa. 

4.  Rose  or  Pink. — Tall.  Lythrum  alatum  su¬ 
perhum.  This  is  a  beautiful  plant,  with  abundance 
of  bloom,  and  lasting  a  long  time.  It  grows  2£  feet 
high.  Penstemon  gentianoides  roseum.  Dwarf — 
Geranium,  Lucil  rosea.  Verbenas,  Excelsa  and 
Standard  of  Perfection. 

5.  Blue  and  Purple. — Tail.  Salvia  patens  (most 
beautiful),  Delpbinum  Barlowii  (splendid  plant). 
Dwarf. — Lobelia  erinus  compacta  (very  pretty  and 
neat),  Campanula  carpatica.  Verbena,  Imperatrice 
Josephine. 

0.  Lilac  or  Blush. —  Tall.  Phlox  cordata,  P. 
Thomsonii,  Aster  linifolius,  and  A.  punctata.  These 
are  late  hloomers,  and  may  succeed  some  of  the 
more  early  kinds.  It  is  rather  a  difficult  colour  to 
fill.  In  more  dwarf  growers  there  is  Clarkia  pul- 
cliella,  but  it  is  only  an  annual,  yet  deserving  a  bed 
with  its  beautiful  rosy  lilac  flowers.  There  are  also 
some  varieties  of  German  stocks,  of  low  growth  and 
suitable  colours.  Select  accordingly.  Verbenas,  Cli¬ 
max  and  Rosetta. 

7.  White. — Tall.  Double  white  Rockets  make  a 
beautiful  bed,  as  also  does  the  double  white  Snap¬ 


dragon,  and  double  Feverfew.  The  last  is  a  plant 
not  half  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Dwarf. — 
Phlox  omniflora ;  and  Verbena,  Mont  Blanc. 

We  had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention  a  very  desi¬ 
rable  bedding-out  plant,  of  excellent  qualities,  which 
has  lately  been  discovered ;  we  mean  a  clove  car¬ 
nation  called  “  Purity,”  of  a  clear  white  colour  and 
dwarf  habit — being  also  very  fragrant,  and  a  free 
fiowerer.  Campanula  carpatica  alba  is  also  a  good 
]  white  long-lasting  flower.  For  a  very  small  bed. 
Lobelia  erinus  compacta  alba  is  veiy  proper,  being 
of  a  dwarf  habit,  close  growing,  and  free  flowering. 
We  have  thus  noticed  rather  briefly  a  few  plants 
that  answer  well  for  planting  in  beds,  each  bed  to 
contain  only  one  kind,  the  intention  of  which  is  to 
show  each  off  to  the  best  advantage,  by  Living  sucli 
a  mass  of  bloom.  If  the  garden  is  large,  and  the 
beds  numerous,  fuchsias  and  petunias  might  be 
introduced,  and  more  verbenas.  If  small,  you  may 
omit  most  of  the  tall  ones  mentioned  above,  only  do 
not  forget  to  have  the  Salvia  patens,  which  is  a  fine 
plant  of  a  rich  azure  blue. 

Most  of  the  things  we  have  described  are  moderate 
in  price,  and  easily  procured  in  quantities  of  any 
respectable  nurseryman.  The  prices  run  from  9s.  to 
12s.  per  dozen ;  the  annuals,  in  packets,  3d.  each. 

Roses  for  Planting  in  Groups  ( continued ). — 
j  In  the  last  week’s  number  a  list  of  China  and  Tea- 
I  scented  roses,  proper  for  bedding  piuposes,  were  given. 

We  shall  continue  the  list  till  we  have  completed  the 
!  series.  There  are  several  kinds  in  each  class  of  roses 
j  suitable  for  this-  purpose.  We  advise  our  readers  to 
I  wait  till  the  whole  of  the  divisions  are  gone  through, 

I  and  then  make  their  choice.  In  the  meantime,  fix 
upon  the  beds  you  intend  to  plant  roses  in,  and  have 
the  soil  made  rich,  with  the  proper  additions  suitable 
for  the  rose. 

The  classes  that  we  shall  invite  your  attention  to 
this  time  are  the  Noisettes  and  Bourhons ;  roses  that 
are  very  beautiful.  The  Bourhons  contain  some  of 
the  finest  roses  blooming  in  autumn.  They  are  free 
and  constant  hloomers,  with  fine  foliage,  bright 
I  colours,  are  very  hardy,  and  of  free  growth.  The 
j  Noisettes  are  fine  roses,  blooming  in  large  clusters 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn;  some  of  them 
scarcely  cease  blooming  for  six  months  together 
We  shall,  as  in  last  week’s  paper,  arrange  them  in 
j  colours,  commencing  with 

noisettes  for  bedding. 

White — Aimee  Vibert,  Miss  Glegg ;  yellow — Lamarque,  Solfatare  ; 

I  rose — Luxembourg  ;  dark  crimson — Pourpre  de  Tyre,  Zobiede. 

BOURBONS  FOR  BEDDING. 

White — Aeidalie  ;  yellow — (there  are  no  yellow  Bourbons  ;)  rose — 
George  Cuvier,  Leveson  Gower;  red  and  scarlet — Emilie  Courtier  ; 
crimson — Souehet,  Proserpine  ;  dork  crimson — Paul  Joseph. 

Cottage  Gardens. — Amidst  all  our  cares  and  di¬ 
rections  for  gardens  of  larger  dimensions  we  do  not 
forget  the  garden  of  the  cottager.  We  repeat,  that 
all  our  directions  are  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
It  is  true  our  cottage  friends  have  not  the  means 
and  convenience  of  some  of  our  readers;  but,  we 
|  say  to  this  class  of  our  friends,  persevere.  By  in- 
!  dustry  and  economy  you  may  succeed  in  growing 
good  flowers  as  well,  nay,  better,  than  some  of  your 
i  less  energetic  amateur  neighbours.  Grow  roses, 
pinks,  pansies,  carnations,  auriculas,  polyanthuses, 
dahlias,  nay,  even  tulips  and  ranunculuses.  The 
more  you  grow  the  better  you  will  love  them.  Plow 
your  heart  gladdens  when  you  see  the  flower  you 
have  tended,  and  cared  for,  and  nursed,  is  at  last 
opening  its  blossom  in  rich  perfection.  The  dews  of 
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heaven  have  nourished  it ;  the  light  of  the  glorious 
sun  has  brought  forth  its  bright  tints  and  fragrance  ; 
and  your  own  care  and  forethought  have  protected 
it  from  cold  blasts  and  adverse  frosts ;  and  how  de¬ 
lightful  it  is  when  all  those  concurring  causes  unite 
favourably  to  bring  forth  the  beauties  of  your  flower- 
garden!  How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  that  there 
are  so  many  simple,  enjoyable  pleasures  for  all  classes 
of  mankind — the  rich  and  the  poor — to  all,  the  real 
pleasure  and  delight  of  enjoying  a  garden  is  open. 
Cultivate,  then,  your  flowers  with  all  your  heart;  and 
let  no  pleasures,  falsely  so  called,  draw  you  away  from 
the  delights  a  well  ordered  and  tended  garden  will 
afford. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Anemones. — The  double  ones  will  now  be  coming 
into  flower.  To  keep  them  in  great  perfection  as 
long  as  possible  shelter  them  from  the  sun  and  wet. 
Should  the  weather  be  dry,  give  a  good  steeping  of 
water  frequently,  without  wetting  the  flowers.  Stir 
the  earth,  also,  at  times,  or  it  will  crack,  and  let  the 
moisture  out  and  the  drought  in,  besides  injuring  the 
roots. 

Dahlias. — Dried  roots  may  now  be  planted  in  the 
borders.  Open  the  place  where  you  intend  to  plant 
a  root,  about  a  foot  square  and  eight  inches  deep ; 
then  put  in  the  hole  a  good  spadeful  of  rotten  ma¬ 
nure  ;  mix  in  well  the  soil,  and  then  put  in  the  root, 
covering  it  about  two  inches.  By  doing  this,  your 
dahlias  will  grow  strong  and  flower  fine. 

Cuttings  of  Dahlias,  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted, 
should  be  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots,  and  kept 
in  a  warm  frame  or  pit  until  thoroughly  established. 
Such  as  have  been  potted  some  time  may  be  placed 
in  a  cooler  frame  and  have  plenty  of  air  given  them 
to  harden  them,  so  as  to  be  able,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  set  them  out  of  doors  for  a  time  previously  to 
planting. 

Cuttings  of  verbenas,  fuchsias,  petunias,  and  other 
plants,  intended  to  furnish  beds,  or  to  plant  out 
amongst  other  flowers,  should  be  treated  similarly  to 
the  dahlia  cuttings,  always  bearing  in  mind  not  to 
be  in  a  hurry  Too  much  haste  is  often  loss  of  speed. 
If  the  cuttings  are  exposed  without  proper  and  gra¬ 
dual  preparation,  they  will  receive  such  a  check  as 
will  take  weeks,  perhaps  months,  to  recover. 

T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Greenhouse  Climbers. — The  first  climbing-plant 
that  should  occupy  the  front  border  of  a  cool  conser¬ 
vatory  or  greenhouse — whether  belonging  to  Queen 
Victoria  or  to  Mr.  John  Smith— is,  unquestionably, 
the  Sweet-scented  Mandeville  (Mandevilla  suave- 
olens )  ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  we  possess, 
and  as  easily  managed  as  any  plant  I  know.  It  is 
a  recent  introduction  from  Bolivia ;  and  named  by 
Dr.  Lindley  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Mandeville,  who 
was  lately  our  consul  or  minister  at  Buenos  Ayres; 
from  whence  and  from  the  adjoining  countries  he 
sent  us  many  fine  plants.  Its  second  name  is  very 
appropriate,  and  means  sweet-scented.  As  being  from 
Bolivia,  it  must  be  a  rank  republican ;  and,  like  other 
good  people  of  that  stamp,  is  not  very  particular  how 
it  lives.  Any  common  garden  soil,  therefore,  will  do 


for  it;  but  on  no  account  will  it  put  up  with  close 
confinement,  and  any  artificial  heat  during  its  grow¬ 
ing  season  is  altogether  repugnant  to  its  nature.  It 
will  even  do  little  good  in  a  pot.  It  is  true  you  may 
get  a  few  dozens  of  flowers  occasionally  from  one  in 
a  large  pot;  but  give  him  freedom  to  spread  his  roots 
far  and  wide,  and  it  will  produce  them  by  the  thou¬ 
sand  from  July  to  the  end  of  October.  One  against 
the  conservatory  wall  here  produced  17.000  flowers 
last  autumn,  and  it  never  misses.  Each  flower  is 
large,  sweet-scented,  and  as  white  as  the  poet’s  newly- 
drifted  snow.  There  was  almost  a  general  disap¬ 
pointment  respecting  this  charming  plant  on  its  first 
introduction,  caused,  by  people  growing  it  in  the 
stove.  This  often  happens  when  we  receive  plants 
from  a  country  like  Bolivia,  having  a  great  range  of 
temperature,  unless  the  particular  locality  is  stated. 
Bolivia,  as  is  well-known,  comes  in  between  Chili 
(the  calceolaria  country)  and  Peru,  and  occupies  more 
than  200  miles  of  that  desolate  coast  where  rain  never 
falls;  and  is  as  large  as  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot¬ 
land,  with  France,  put  together.  It  is,  also,  the 
highest  inhabited  country  on  the  earth,  and  is  almost 
as  if  it  were  out  of  the  world ;  so  that  we  know  very 
little  of  it  than  as  being  the  great  source  of  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  Peru,  before  the  subversion  of  the 
Spanish  authority  in  South  America;  and,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  the 
highest  portion  of  the  great  Andes  chain  is  in  Bo¬ 
livia  ;  the  highest  point  being  more  than  3,000  feet 
higher  than  Chimborazo,  which  was  considered  the 
highest  point  of  the  Andes  by  Humboldt.  Conse¬ 
quently,  this  Bolivia  must  exhibit  every  degree  of  heat, 
from  that  of  the  tropics  down  to  that  of  regions  of 
eternal  snow;  and  our  beautiful  mandeville  would 
indicate  a  climate  analagous  to  that  of  central  Italy, 
for  when  the  shoots  are  three  or  four  years  old  they 
will  stand  1 0  degrees  of  frost  with  little  injury.  If  it 
could  be  protected  a  few  years  on  an  open  wall  out 
of  doors,  so  that  its  roots  were  once  fairly  established 
in  a  dry  border,  it  might  be  allowed  to  be  cut  down 
every  winter  by  the  frost ;  or,  what  would  be  better, 
to  be  cut  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  the 
knife  early  in  November,  and  a  bushel  or  two  of  dry 
coal-ashes  placed  over  the  roots.  It  would  spring  up 
again  in  May  like  the  dahlia,  and  would  flower  in 
the  autumn  magnificently.  Any  one  who  has  ma¬ 
naged  the  coral-tree  ( Erythrina  crista-galli )  out  of 
doors,  will  find  the  same  treatment  applicable  for  the 
mandeville.  In  a  cool  greenhouse  it  grows  with 
great  freedom,  and  the  long  shoots  are  as  pliable  as 
whipcord,  so  that  they  may  be  trained  in  any  direc¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  keep  green  in  winter,  therefore 
will  not  obstruct  the  light  at  that  season  ;  and,  as  it 
blooms  on  the  current  season’s  growth,  like  the  grape 
vine,  it  may  be  pruned  in  the  autumn  as  close  as  any 
vine ;  that  is,  to  within  a  joint  or  two  of  the  old  wood. 

This  mandeville  is  also  peculiarly  applicable  for 
a  new  mode  of  furnishing  the  outside  front  of  a 
greenhouse  with  choice  or  rather  the  choicest  exotic 
climbers  in  summer,  which  I  would  recommend  with 
the  utmost  confidence  to  every  one  who  has  a  green¬ 
house  or  domestic  conservatory,  having  adopted  the 
practice  for  many  years  with  the  best  results.  The 
plan  is  this as  soon  as  the  front  climbers  inside 
a  greenhouse  are  fully  established,  when  tliey  are 
dressed  in  the  spring,  I  would  reserve  one-half  of 
their  main  leading  shoots,  only  tying  them  up  in  a 
temporary  manner ;  and  when  the  May  frosts  were 
over,  I  would  draw  them  outside,  either  at  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  front  lights,  and  train  them  in  every 
available  space,  up  or  down,  or  right  and  left;  so  that 
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the  whole  outside  front  may  be  covered,  and  parts  of 
the  dwelling-house  too,  when  the  conservatory  is  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  The  effect  of  all  this,  after  midsummer 
and  all  through  the  autumn,  no  one  can  believe  who 
has  not  seen  something  of  the  sort  tried.  The  usual 
way  of  furnishing  such  places  is  by  planting  half- 
hardy  things  out  of  pots  late  in  May ;  such,  for  in 
stance,  as  Maurandyas,  Eccremocarpus,  Lopliosper- 
mum,  the  old  blue  and  various  coloured  convolvulus, 
and  many  others  of  that 'stamp ;  but,  unless  these  are 
good  old-established  plants,  the  best  part  of  the  season 
is  over  before  they  make  any  display  worth  speaking 
of.  Rut  how  are  the  shoots  of  the  mandeville  to  be 
got  right  through  the  glass  ?  you  inquire.  How?  in¬ 
deed  !  Much  easier  than  planting  19  trees  in  nine 
straight  rows  and  nine  trees  in  every  row  (for  I  was 
foolish  enough  to  try  at  that  for  a  whole  evening,  but 
I  cannot  make  it  out.)  One  way  of  doing  it  is,  by 
taking  out  one  of  the  bottom  panes  of  the  roof-sash, 
just  over  where  the  climber  is  planted;  and  when  the 
climber  is  out  and  trained,  cut  off  a  corner  of  the  pane 
and  it  will  fit  in  again,  the  shoot  lying  under  the  broken 
corner;  andifthereismore  space  open  than  is  required 
for  the  shoot,  wrap  a  piece  of  moss  round  the  shoot 
so  as  to  fill  up  the  hole.  This  is  necessary,  other¬ 
wise,  in  rainy  weather,  the  water  would  pass  in  a 
stream  to  the  inside  border,  or,  perhaps,  into  pots.  If 
any  of  the  front  lights  slide  horizontally,  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  pushing  a  light  to  one  side,  and, 
after  taking  out  the  climber,  the  light  would  shut  all 
but  an  inch  or  so,  and  that  is  not  too  much  air  for 
the  house  all  the  summer.  Where  a  large  pane  is  to 
be  taken  out  for  this  purpose,  fix  on  one  of  the  lowest ; 
and  get  a  glazier  to  undo  it,  and  put  it  by  for  the 
summer,  using  a  pane  of  zinc  in  its  place,  with  a 
hole  at  one  corner;  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  way  that 
may  occur  to  yourself  as  being  less  objectionable; 
only  let  me  hear  in  the  autumn  how  you  approve  of 
this  plan,  or  if  you  have  hit  on  a  better  one,  as  local 
circumstances  will  determine  these  things  better  than 
absolute  rules,  however  carefully  put  together. 

After  the  Mandeville,  I  would  recommend  a  passion  • 
flower,  but  not  the  common  blue  one,  because,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  thatch  of  some  sort,  the  common 
lilac  passion-flower  may  be  grown  out  of  doors  as  far 
north  as  Inverness  ;  and  I  have  seen  it  farther  north 
against  garden  walls.  There  are  three  cross-bred 
seedling  passion-flowers  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  blue, 
or  rather  gray  one  ;  one  with  a  pale  pinkish  flower, 
another  with  purplish  bloom,  but  the  best  of  them  is 
one  called  Herbert's  'passion-flower,  and  the  highest 
coloured  one  of  all  the  hardy  greenhouse  kinds  :  this 
is  the  one  I  recommend  ;  and  if  the  snug  conserva¬ 
tory  is  placed  against  any  part  of  the  dwelling-house, 
I  would  have  this  passion-flower  planted  as  near  the 
dwelling-house  as  I  could,  in  order  to  have  a  great 
part  of  it  passed  to  the  outside,  to  be  trained  over  the 
south  or  south-west  side  of  the  house.  You  can  do 
anything  with  a  good  strong  passion-flower  in  the 
way  of  training,  and  in  a  few  years  you  may  have  it 
of  a  great  length,  so  as  to  cover  a  large  space  of 
frontage;  and  as  it  flowers  on  tire  current  year’s 
wood — that  is,  it  flowers  on  the  young  wood  as  fast 
as  it  is  formed — you  may  cut  it  in  very  close  to  the 
old  wood  in  the  autumn  before  it  is  brought  back 
under  glass,  so  as  to  take  up  very  little  room  in  win¬ 
ter  ;  and  you  need  not  leave  a  single  shoot  on  it  at 
priming  time. 

Now,  by  making  this  use  of  your  climbers,  you 
can  grow  double  the  usual  quantity  ;  and  the  more 
slender  and  delicate  kinds  may  be  kept  always 
inside;  but  for  these,  and  many  others,  we  shall 


have  plenty  of  time  by-and-by  to  arrange  and  talk 
about,  for,  if  I  occupy  too  much  room  with  these 
fine  glass  houses,  my  windowers  will  think  I  am 
looking  too  "high  in  the  world,  and  neglecting  them 
in  proportion  ;  but  I  have  a  nice  suggestion  to-day 
for  window  gardening,  which  is  also  suited  to  a  pa¬ 
lace,  and,  like  an  egg,  is  just  as  good  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other.  It  is,  to  make  Tree  mignonette.  This 
is  a  very  old  plan  of  having  mignonette,  and  within 
the  last  few  years  has  been  revived  again  with  great 
spirit  and  success ;  and  depend  upon  it,  if  you  were 
to  be  successful  in  rearing  these  miniature  trees,  you 
would  get  a  ready  sale  for  them,  and  thus  provide 
the  needful  wherewith  to  buy  pots,  seeds,  and  some 
choice  plants.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  about  the 
thing,  only  the  time  it  takes;  and  most  gardeners 
have  really  too  much  to  do  to  attend  to  this  branch 
properly,  and  it  will  hardly  pay  nurserymen  to  at¬ 
tempt  it ;  so  that  a  cottager  has  nothing  to  fear  in 
competition  in  this  branch.  About  the  end  of  April 
is  the  best  time  to  sow  seeds  for  this  purpose ;  and 
as  the  little  tree  of  mignonette  will  be  expected  to 
last  in  good  health  for  half  a  dozeu  years  at  least,  let 
us  lay  a  good  foundation  to  begin  with.  A  good  rich 
compost,  such  as  one  would  select  for  a  favourite  ge¬ 
ranium,  is  just  the  tiling  for  these  little  pets;  or  say 
rich  mellow  loam  and  one-third  veiy  rotten  cow- 
dung,  with  a  little  sand ;  and  to  keep  this  from  get¬ 
ting  too  close,  a  handful  of  dry  lime  mortar  should 
be  added  to  each  pot  of  the  sizo  of  six  inches,  and  so 
in  proportion  for  larger  or  smaller  pots  ;  the  mortar 
to  be  in  lumps  of  the  size  of  peas,  and  the  dust  got 
out  of  it.  Bones,  charcoal,  or  even  powdered  crocks, 
would  answer  the  same  purpose,  only  the  mignonette 
is  so  much  sweeter  from  the  lime  rubbish  or  dry 
mortar.  Cow-dung  being  very  liable  to  turn  sour, 
the  mortar  is  a  better  corrector  of  this  than  even  the 
charcoal;  therefore,  on  the  whole,  I  would  prefer  the 
mortar.  Now  take  as  many  3-inch  pots  as  you  want 
plants ;  drain  them  with  pieces  of  mortar,  and  over 
that  a  little  of  the  roughest  of  your  compost;  no 
moss  at  this  stage;  fill  up  nearly  level  with  the  top 
of  the  pot,  and  place  three  seeds  in  the  very  middle 
of  each  pot,  and  nine  or  ten  seeds  all  over  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  if  you  just  cover  them  with  earth,  it  is  enough, 
and  press  them  down  very  tight.  Water  them,  and 
put  them  up  in  the  window ;  and  if  the  seeds  are 
good,  they  will  be  up  in  less  than  ten  days.  The 
moment  you  see  them,  give  them  abundance  of  air  ; 
no  forcing,  recollect,  for  the  more  haste  less  speed 
with  them.  When  the  day  is  at  all  fine,  put  them 
outside  the  window  from  ten  to  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  They  will  not  stand  much  water ;  a  gentle 
shower  with  a  rose  would  suit  them  very  well,  and 
the  best  time  to  give  it  them  is  in  the  morning  when 
you  turn  them  outside,  as  they  will  have  time  to 
drain  and  dry  properly  before  you  take  them  in  for 
the  night.  If  the  three  seeds  in  the  centre  come  up, 
it  is  a  sign  of  success,  and  the  weakest  of  the  three 
must  be  pulled  out  as  soon  as  you  can  get  hold  of  it ; 
the  rest  will  also  be  thinned  one-half.  The  reason 
for  sowing  so  many  seeds  in  one  pot,  and  for  thus 
thinning  them  out  afterwards,  is  to  make  sure  of  one 
good  plant :  if  the  middle  one  turns  out  to  be  so,  that 
must  be  selected;  but  if  not,  you  must  choose  the 
strongest  and  most  promising  from  among  the  rest ; 
yet  be  in  no  great  hurry  to  pull  them  all  out  but  one ; 
as  long  as  three  or  four  have  elbow  room,  you  may 
as  well  leave  them,  and  in  case  of  any  accident  there 
will  still  be  four  chances  to  one.  When  you  have 
fixed  on  the  one  that  is  to  form  the  future  tree — the 
pride  of  the  village,  and  the  wonder  of  your  best  and 
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next  door  neighbours — place  a  neat  little  stick  down 
by  the  side  of  it :  this  stick  must  be  a  foot  long,  and 
pushed  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  When 
the  plant  is  two  iuches  long,  you  will  tie'it  loosely  to 
this  stick  with  a  piece  of  worsted  thread,  which  is  the 
best  tiling  in  the  world  to  tie  plants  with.  Keep 
tying  it  as  regularly  as  it  grows,  and  when  it  reaches 
the  top  of  the  stick  give  it  a  larger  one,  that  is,  if  you 
wish  a  long  stem.  Some  people  grow  them  up  to 
three,  or  even  four,  feet  and  more  ;  but  you  will  have 
time  enough  to  make  up  your  mind  as  to  the  height 
you  would  like  it  to  be.  Suppose  we  say  only  a  foot  ! 
high  for  a  couple  of  them,  as  they  must  all  go  in  1 
pairs ;  18  inches  for  the  next  couple,  and  two  feet 
for  a  third  lot ;  you  would  then  be  better  able  to 
judge  which  size  would  suit  your  window  best ;  and 
all  that  I  think  necessary  to  say  as  to  future  manage¬ 
ment  is,  that  as  soon  and  as  often  as  side  branches 
issue  forth  from  the  stem  of  your  tree,  you  must  stop 
them  at  the  second  joint.  Some  people,  who  do  not 
know  the  value  of  leaves,  cut  off  the  side  shoots  close 
to  the  stem  at  once ;  but  the  substance  of  the  stems 
and  trunks  of  all  trees,  and  mignonette  trees  among 
the  rest,  is  first  formed  by  the  leaves ;  and  by  cutting 
out  all  the  leaves  in  that  fashion  the  stems  of  your 
trees  will  grow  in  the  form  of  a  fiddle-stick,  or  be  the 
same  thickness  all  the  way  up  ;  and  if  you  grow  it 
that  way,  no  matter  how  fine  the  head  may  be,  the  J 
stem  will  only  be  the  ghost  of  a  trunk  after  all ;  and 
no  lady  of  taste  would  thank  you  tor  a  dozen  of  them. 
No  !  you  must  leave  as  many  leaves  as  you  can  the 
first  year,  and  the  stems  of  your  trees  ought  to  look, 
by  all  things  in  the  world,  as  feathery  as  the  legs  of 
a  bantam  fowl.  In  the  second  year  you  will  cut  off' 
more  than  the  half  of  these  side  spurs,  beginning  at 
the  bottom,  and  only  taking  off  a  pair  at  a  time,  and 
in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  another  couple,  and  so  on  i 
progressively.  Nothing  is  worse  in  principle  than  to 
strip  off  many  leaves  at  one  time. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  flowers  yet,  but 
there  must  be  no  flowers  the  first  season,  at  least  as 
long  as  there  are  some  out  in  the  borders.  After  the 
middle  of  October  you  may  let  your  trees  bloom  all 
the  winter,  but  before  that  nip  them  off'  as  fast  as 
they  appear.  When  the  first  little  pots  are  full  of 
roots,  say  about  midsummer,  shift  the  plants  into 
5-incli  pots,  which  is  the  next  largest  size ;  and  if 
they  have  done  well  they  may  want  another  shift  by 
the  end  of  July,  but  never  shift  them  after  the 
middle  of  August,  because,  if  we  should  have  a  cold 
autumn,  they  would  not  fill  the  pots  with  strong 
healthy  roots;  and  unless  the  pots  are  full  of  vigor-  ( 
ous  roots  before  winter,  the  whole  forest  would  j 
tumble  about  your  ears  before  the  winter  was  out. 

This  is  also  a  good  time  to  sow  the  Blue  convol¬ 
vulus, ,  and  the  Canary  bird  plant  (Tropceolum  cana-  j 
riensis),  two  of  the  best  summer  climbers  for  the  out-  j 
side  of  a  window.  You  may  sow  them  exactly  like 
the  mignonette,  in  very  small  pots ;  and  when  they 
are  well  up  you  can  put  then  either  into  larger  pots, 
or  nice  boxes,  and  train  them  up  on  strings  in  any  | 
fancy  way  you  may  choose.  I  once  saw  the  whole 
front  of  a  house  meshed  over  with  twine  like  a  net ; 
the  meshes  being  about  10  inches  square,  and  the 
canary  plant  was  trained  over  the  whole  of  the  twine 
as  regularly  as  lace-work,  and  the  whole  thing  looked 
remarkably  well.  But  the  best  specimen  of  cottage 
gardening  I  ever  saw,  and  perhaps  the  best  in  j 
Europe,  is  at  one  of  the  gate  lodges  in  Hyde  Park, 
the  Kensington  lodge,  and  all  done  with  this  canary 
plant  every  season  for  a  longtime;  but  as  I  shail 
liave  occasion  to  pass  that  way  soon,  I  shall  defer 


any  description  of  the  plan  of  training  adopted  by 
the  gate  keeper  until  1  see  it  once  more,  lest  my 
memory  may  prove  treacherous ;  meantime,  seeds  of 
this  annual  should  be  sown  at  once,  three  or  four  in 
small  pots,  and  treated  exactly  like  sweet-peas.  After 
they  are  up  and  out  of  danger,  one  only  is  to  be 
retained  in  each  pot,  and  when  the  pot  is  quite  full 
of  roots  the  ball  may  be  turned  at  once  into  the 
flowering  pot  or  box.  Since  writing  the  above  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  send 
this  Number  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  to  the  gate¬ 
keeper  as  above,  and  to  request  him  to  be  so  kind  as 
to  communicate  his  mode  of  managing  this  climber ; 
for  I  am  quite  satisfied  there  is  no  gardener  in  this 
country  who  can  manage  it  better.  He  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  about  his  letter  not  being 
fine  enough  to  appear  in  print,  as  we  all  write  here 
in  the  most  simple  and  plain  style,  in  order  to  make 
our  delighlul  tasks  easily  understood  by  any  one,  if 
he  or  she  can  only  spell  the  words.  Speaking  of 
plain  letters,  reminds  me  of  a  memorandum  L  in¬ 
tended  to  send  to  the  editor  about  letters  on  the 
subject  of  “  Answers  to  Correspondents,”  some  of 
which  pass  through  my  hands.  Those  from  ladies  1 
can  read  easily  enough,  with  -few  exceptions;  also 
from  mechanics,  small  tradespeople,  and  office  clerks ; 
but  your  dashing  writers  have  no  mercy  on  poor 
old  eyes,  and  I  am  sorely  puzzled  at  hieroglyphics. 
“  Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due, 
when  it  is  in  the  power  of  thine  hand  to  do  it.” 

D.  Beaton. 
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Cauliflowers. — In  planting  out  successional  crops 
of  this  useful  vegetable,  it  is  a  good  plan  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  and  throughout  the  summer  months,  to 
dip  the  roots  and  stems  iq>  to  the  collar  of  the  plants 
in  a  mixture  of  soot  and  clay  of  the  consistency  of 
thick  paint,  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  grub,  so 
prevalent  in  many  localities.  This  had  better  be 
done  .just  before  replanting  them.  If  soapsuds  can 
be  procured  for  mixing  the  soot  and  clay,  the  effect 
will  be  more  beneficial  than  if  water  alone  is  used 
for  the  purpose.  The  same  system  should  be  adopted 
also  when  planting  out  successions  of  either  coleworis 
or  cabbage  plants.  To  obtain  quickly  crisp,  fine-fla¬ 
voured,  healthy  vegetables,  liquid  manure  should  be 
very  freely  applied.  Cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  whole  of  tlia  Brassica  family,  are  fond  of  a 
moderate  portion  of  salt  and  soot,  either  mixed  with 
the  liquid  brewed  or  that  collected  from  the  cess-pool. 
Mark  now,  for  seed-saving,  a  few  of  the  earliest  and 
best  shaped  of  the  coming-in  cabbages.  If  such 
have  been  all  cut,  then,  as  soon  as  their  stumps  have 
again  produced  sprouts,  to  prevent  disappointment, 
let  these  stumps  be  removed  to  some  spare  but  not 
overshadowed  corner,  to  produce  seeds. 

Cardoons. — The  first  sowing  may  now  be  made. 
Insert  the  seed  in  rows  four  or  five  feet  apart,  on 
soil  that  lias  been  previously  well  trenched  and  ma¬ 
nured.  If  the  soil  has  also  been  ridged  and  forked, 
so  as  to  have  become  well  pulverized,  shallow 
trenches  may  be  formed  for  sowing  the  seed,  similar 
to  those  made  for  celery. 

Early  Celery  which  may  have  been  pricked  out 
on  slight  liot-beds,  in  frames,  or  potted,  may  now  be 
put  out  in  trenches,  made  on  well  pulverized  soil. 

Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  and  Runners,  of  the  same 
kind,  should  now  be  sown  in  full  crops.  It  is  a 
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good  plan  either  to  transplant  or  sow  either  of  these 
varieties  in  shallow  trenches,  which  afford  some 
shelter  to  the  young  plants,  so  necessary  at  their  first 
starting ;  and  it  is  a  convenience,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  for  any  temporary  covering  that  may  be 
needed  on  cold  nights*,  for  watering  in  dry  weather, 
and  they  are  also  a  protection  from  cutting  winds. 

Routine  Management. — Sow  successions  of  en¬ 
cumbers,  melons,  and  vegetable  marrow.  Reduce  the 
covering  used  over  frames  containing  early  crops  of 
these.  Apply  tepid  manure  water  to  the  plants  hav¬ 
ing  fruit  now  freely  swelling.  Prepare  for  ridging 
out  plants  of  these  crops  in  the  open  ground,  to  be 
protected  by  hand-fights,  oiled  paper  frames,  or  other 
covering.  James  Barnes. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


ALLOTMENT  GARDENING  FOR  MAY. 

Fruit-Tree  Borders. — As  our  remarks  are  in¬ 
tended  to  apply  to  the  ordinary  cottage  garden,  as 
well  as  to  field  gardening,  we  must  take  some  notice 
occasionally  of  the  fruit  borders,  or  marginal  strips ; 
for  these  may  be  turned  to  account  occasionally ;  as 
the  holding  a  plot  of  ground  is  such  an  immense 
benefit  (one  denied  to  the  mechanic  in  smoky  towns), 
that  not  an  inch  should  be  either  lost  or  neglected. 

When  gardens  are  first  enclosed,  a  good  many  use¬ 
ful  little  things  may  he  obtained  from  the  fruit  bor¬ 
ders,  provided  they  he  plants  which  bear  shallow 
culture :  for  no  deep  digging  will  be  pursued  here 
through  our  recommendation.  We  may  as  well 
say  at  once,  that  six  inches  is  the  very  extreme  depth 
to  which  any  culture  may  be  permitted  to  reach ; 
indeed,  tins  is  more  than  we  should  practice.  The 
kinds  we  would  recommend  lor  border  culture  are  the 
following  :  —  Spinach,  cabbage  lettuces,  York  or 
Matchless  cabbages,  radishes,  kidney  beans,  shallots, 
parsley,  turnips  (the  Dutch),  kohl-rabi,  and  most  of 
the  herbs,  at  least  those  which  do  not  spawn  too 
much  at  the  root. 

Provided  the  fruit  borders  are  about  six  feet  in 
width,  one  drill  and  an  edging  of  any  kind  will  be 
a  profitable  course  during  the  first  three  or  four 
years;  in  which  case  the  drills  may  be  drawn  about 
two  feet,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  tree  stems,  from  end 
to  end ;  and,  instead  of  digging  any  deeper  than  here 
suggested,  we  advise  that  a  little  old  manure  be  put 
in  the  drills;  this  we  call  “hiring  a  crop,”  for  the 
cropping  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  rob  the  border,  but 
merely  to  hold  a  temporary  situation  there.  Whilst, 
therefore,  the  trees  are  young,  some  of  the  larger  and 
grosser  vegetables  may  hold  a  situation  there,  such 
as  the  York  cabbages,  kohl-rabi,  &c.,  and  these,  for 
a  short  period,  may  be  placed  in  double  drills.  Some 
rotation,  however,  will  be  necessary  even  here ;  and 
the  drills  of  one  year  may  be  exchanged  for  a  broad¬ 
cast  crop  the  next,  for  which  we  know  of  nothing 
better  than  the  Dutch  turnip,  spinach,  or  cabbage 
lettuces.  We  grow  quantities  yearly  of  the  Dutch 
turnip,  on  fruit  borders,  by  merely  hoeing  the  seed 
in.  The  turnips,  the  spinach,  and  the  lettuces,  will 
all  be  wanted  for  the  cow  or  pig :  of  the  latter  two  it 
is  impossible  to  get  too  much ;  and  the  spinach,  when 
run  to  blossom,  and  half  a  yard  high,  is  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  thing  to  give  cows  which  have  become  over¬ 
heated  by  other  diet,  and  which  may,  in  general,  be 


known  by  the  cow  eating  the  very  soil  from  the 
hedge  banks;  this  over-heating  is  apt  to  produce  the 
red  or  black  water. 

As  the  trees  extend,  and  the  border  becomes  much 
shaded,  it  is  in  vain  to  crop  much.  In  such  cases  the 
Dutch  turnip  may  be  sown  in  the  first  week  of 
March ;  but  whilst  the  trees  are  young  we  would  take 
a  crop  of  the  Hammersmith  lettuce  oil'  in  May,  which 
had  been  sown  in  the  end  of  August,  and  then  follow 
in  the  same  season  with  Dutch  turnips.  We  do  not 
wish  to  confine  the  cottager  to  these  crops;  we 
merely  wish  to  show  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
a  severe  economy,  accompanied  by  sound  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  habits  of  the  vegetables  in  question. 

Mangold  Wurtzel. — We  must  now  stay  to  inquire 
whether  this  useful  root  is  sown ;  our’s  has  been  sown 
a  fortnight.  If  not,  let- it  be  sown  instantly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  former  advice.  The  young  plant  will  want  a 
thorough  weeding  as  soon  as  above  ground,  and  the  , 
next  process  will  be  what  is  termed  “  singling  them 
out;”  that  is,  removing  one  where  two  come  up  side 
by  side.  Before  these  two  processes,  however,  the 
hoe  should  be  plied  between  the  drills ;  this  enables 
the  weeders  and  singlers  to  see  their  work  plainer. 

Swedish  Turnips. — By  referring  to  our  last  allot¬ 
ment  directions,  p.  301,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  advise 
these  to  be  sown  a  fortnight  later  than  the  mangold, 
on  account  of  their  liability  to  mildew.  The  first 
fortnight  in  May  is  a  very  good  time,  and  we  hope 
our  cottage  friends  have  got  their  Swede  portion  of 
the  allotment  in  a  forward  state  of  culture  already. 
The  Scotch  have  a  saying  that  “  the  midden  is  the 
mitlier  o’  the  meal  chest;”*  and  if  this  hold  good 
with  our  grain  crops,  it  is  trebly  true  of  our  root 
crops,  which  make  thereby  a  famous  preparation  in 
our  fields  for  wheat ;  as,  although  quality  is  requisite 
for  this  valuable  grain,  fresh  manures,  which  the  tur¬ 
nip  thrives  on,  would  run  the  wheat  into  straw  too 
much.  See,  therefore,  that  the  root  crops  are  well 
manured,  for  no  manure  must  be  used  for  the  potatoes 
which  are  planned  to  succeed  them  in  1850. 

Take  care  to  raise  the  drills  by  some  means ;  this 
is  easily  accomplished  on  ordinary  flat  garden  ground, 
if  in  good  tilth,  by  drawing  a  small  drill  on  each  side 
of  a  garden  fine,  and  close  to  it ;  this  will  leave  a 
raised  mound,  or  ridge,  in  the  centre,  in  which  the 
seeds  may  be  dibbled.  If  the  soil  is  not  very  good, 
it  is  advisable  to  introduce  a  mixture  of  some  stimu¬ 
lating  manures,  in  the  drill  manner. 

Guano. — Real  good  Peruvian  guano,  we  fear,  may 
be  thought  out  of  the  cottager’s  way.  Such  guano, 
however,  it  should  be  remembered,  can  be  purchased 
for  very  little  more  than  a  penny  per  pound.  We 
are  persuaded  that  it  is  quite  within  the  cottager's 
reach,  and  peculiarly  efficient  under  a  proper  course 
of  management.  Indeed,  nothing  else  can  accom¬ 
plish  what  we  would  desire  so  well,  at  so  small  an 
outlay.  About  twenty  pounds  would  be  enough  to 
form  the  basis  of  a  mixture,  which  will  be  found  to 
work  wonders  for  the  yctung  plant.  Such  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  most  of  our  crops;  but. the  Swede  is  so  liable 
to  the  fly  and  other  mishaps,  that  anything  which 
will  develop  the  plant  rapidly  is  particularly  worthy 
of  attention.  Let  us,  nevertheless,  add  a  caution 
concerning  itfcs  use  :  it  must  never  be  put  into  narrow 
drills  in  its  raw  state.  Any  old  mellow  vegetable 
soil,  thoroughly  decayed  leaves,  very  old  tan,  or  any 
charred  weeds,  or  other  matter,  is  capital  to  mix  with 
it;  and,  if  nothing  else  is  at  hand,  some  cid  and 
spent  sawdust  may  be  used.  A  couple  oi  barrowtuls 
of  such,  spread  over  the  floor,  with  twenty  pounds  of 

*  In  English,  “  The  dung-heap  is  the  mother  of  the  flour  bin.” 
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the  guano  added,  and  the  sweepings  of  a  chimney, 
all  thoroughly  blended,  will  make  one  of  the  most 
fertilizing  drill  manures  possible;  and,  withal,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  economical,  for  the  whole  will  not  exceed 
a  half-crown.  This,  then,  should  he  sown  hy  hand 
in  a  drill  after  the  seed  is  deposited,  and  then  slightly 
soiled  over.  W e  now  leave,  for  the  present,  two  of  the 
best  root  crops,  for  the  cottager,  next  to  potatoes ; 
and  having  disposed  of  divisions  Nos.  1  and  2,  in 
the  diagram  p.  181,  we  will  proceed  to  look  over 
Nos.  3  and  4,  and  advise  some  subordinate  affairs. 

Horn  Carrot. — We  have  before  strongly  urged 
the  culture  of  this  on  the  cottager.  If,  however,  he 
prefers  the  larger  sorts,  he  must  get  them  sown  di¬ 
rectly.  They  were  intended  for  division  No  2  in 
drills,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  division  will  be  full. 
If  so,  a  bed  in  No.  3  must  be  seized  on,  for  carrots 
must  be  had.  The  same  kind  of  dressing  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Swedes  will  answer  with  these ;  for, 
above  all  our  crops,  the  carrot  most  needs  quick 
growth  whilst  young ;  for  not  one  of  our  vegetables 
is  of  so  slender  a  habit,  and  a  single  slug  will  devour 
some  hundreds  in  one  night.  We  have  before  said 
that  the  Horn  carrot  must  be  sown  thick,  and  pulled 
or  thinned  out  almost  daily  for  use,  when  as  thick  as 
the  thumb,  leaving  enough  for  a  full  crop  afterwards. 

Lettuces. — As  we  have  set  out  one  division  for 
miscellaneous  articles,  we  hope  to  persuade  the  cot¬ 
tager  to  grow  lettuces  all  the  summer,  on  some 
portion  or  other.  A  good  bed  should  be  sown  im¬ 
mediately,  well  manured ;  the  manure  not  dug  in 
too  deep,  and  of  a  rotten  character.  It  is  useless 
planting  or  sowing  them  in  poor  soil,  and  no  crop 
will  more  amply  repay  the  value  of  the  manure  than 
this.  The  cultivation  of  summer  and  autumn  let¬ 
tuces  should,  in  our  opinion,  form  part  of  every 
cottager’s  pig  feeding  system.  They  are  exceedingly 
nutritious,  and  all  swiue  devour  them  greedily.  They 
may  be  suffered  to  shoot  up  to  seed,  and  it  is  asto¬ 
nishing  what  a  bulk  of  rich  material  a  bed  of  a 
dozen  yards  in  length  will  yield  in  this  state. 

Spinach  is  another  useful  summer  crop  for  pigs ; 
the  cow  will  also  eat  it  greedily.  Any  spare  corner 
will  suit  it,  and  it  will  succeed  best  in  summer  in 
the  shade  of  other  crops,  provided  the  ground  is 
manured. 

Red  Cabbages. — If  these  have  not  been  planted, 
it  is  not  yet  too  late,  if  a  few  spring-sown  ones  can 
be  procured.  No  cottier  should  be  without  a  score 
for  pickling  purposes. 

As  connected  with  pickles,  we  may  here  name  the 
nasturtium.  This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  and 
wholesome  pickle,  and  we  should  like  to  see  the 
time  when  every  cottager’s  wife  possessed  annually 
two  large  jars  of  pickled  cabbage,  one  jar  of  nastur¬ 
tiums,  and  a  couple  of  pickled  onions :  these  articles 
would  add  relish  to  many  a  frugal  meal  through  the 
ensuing  season.  Nasturtiums  should  be  sown  im¬ 
mediately,  first  soaking  them  in  warm  water  for 
six  hours.  They  must  be  put  on  the  poorest  soil  in 
the  garden,  and  may  be  staked  like  pease,  or  carried 
up  string,  or  even  sown  at  the  foot  of  gawky  or  naked 
fruit  trees,  and  carried  up  their  stems.  There  should 
always  be  a  few  near  the  door  porch,  and  near  road 
sides.  Nothing  gives  more  summer  gaiety  to  the 
cottage,  than  runners,  nasturtiums,  hollyhocks,  and 
sunflowers.* 

*  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  may  insert  this  note  from  a  lady 
at  Congleton,  and  we  may  add,  from  a  good  authority,  that  the  vinegar 
made  according  to  this  receipt  is  excellent: — “  In  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener,  No.  25,  it  is  regretted  that  ‘  the  cottagers  of  England  do  not 
pay  a  little  more  attention  to  pickles,  of  which  several  kinds  are 
within  their  reach.’  I  think  it  might  be  useful  to  them  to  know  how 


Runners. — These  we  adverted  to  at  p.  302,  and 
we  hope  our  cottage  readers  will  be  sure  to  provide 
a  few.  Let  them  remember  that  it  is  quite  possible 
for  the  potato  some  season  to  fail  worse  than  it  has 
ever  done :  well  would  it  be,  in  such  a  day,  for  those 
who  had  gradually  weaned  themselves  from  the  con¬ 
stant  use  of  the  potato,  by  acquiring  a  relish  for  the 
various  articles  here  pointed  out. 

Leeks. — Another  most  useful  cottage  vegetable  is 
the  leek.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  leek 
when  highly  cultivated,  and  blanched  by  soiling  up 
like  celery,  makes  a  most  delightful  dish,  well  boiled, 
and  a  little  butter  added  to  it.  It  has  all  the  mellow 
pulpiness  of  the  sea-kale,  and  is  much  richer  fla¬ 
voured.  Early  plants,  planted  immediately  in  rich 
soil,  will  make  large  plants  by  the  autumn,  and  will 
keep  for  many  months. 

Peas. — Let  these  be  well  staked,  above  all  things, 
for  it  renders  them  much  more  profitable ;  although 
we  have  known  capital  crops  grown  on  the  ground 
in  fresh  unmanured  soil,  especially  of  the  Prussian 
kind. 

Broad  Beans.' — Do  not  forget  our  advice  about 
soiling  them  up,  for  fear  of  wind. 

Greens,  Brocolis,  &c. — Of  course  the  seed-bed 
recommended  at  p.  301  has  been  secured  in  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  division  No.  4;  and  if  so,  the  green  kale, 
savoys,  Brussels  sprouts,  thousand-headed  cabbage 
(for  the  cow),  &c.,  will  now  be  nice  young  plants, 
almost  coming  into  their  second  leaf.  If,  however, 
any  of  these  have  missed  coming,  sow  again  directly, 
soaking  the  seed  in  warm  water  for  six  hours  pre¬ 
viously.  We  named  a  few  brocolis  of  the  late  kinds 
before  ;  it  is  now  time  to  sow  the  autumn  and  winter 
brocolis.  The  best  for  the  cottager  are  Hammond’s 
cape,  Snow’s  winter  white,  and  the  Walcheren.  A 
small  patch  of  each  will  do.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  will  be  able  to  buy  a  few  of  some  gardener,  and 
this  will  save  him  both  ground  and  labour. 

Kidney  Beans. — We  here  mean  the  dwarf  kinds  ; 
we  do  not,  however,  recommend  them  to  the  cottager, 
unless  in  our  most  southern  counties,  for  they  are 
neither  so  profi table  nor  so  ornamental  as  the  runner. 
If  some  should  be  required,  we  advise  the  negro 
variety,  and  that  they  should  occupy  a  row  on  some 
narrow  border  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Cucumbers. — We  should  like  to  see  every  cottager 
enjoying  a  cucumber-bed ;  and  if  he  has  a  little 
manure  left,  which  is  too  fresh  for  digging  in,  it  may 
as  well  be  employed  this  way  as  lay  bleaching  with 
the  sun ;  the  trimmings  of  ditch  sides,  or  any  rub¬ 
bishy  materials,  leaves,  fern,  &c.,  may  be  mixed 
with  the  mass.  A  trench  must  be  formed  in  some 
well  sheltered  nook ;  it  should  be  dug  out  a  spade’s 
depth  and  three  feet  wide ;  the  warm  materials  will 
thus  be  a  foot  below  the  level,  and  may  be  piled  half 

to  make  the  cheap  and  excellent  vinegar  I  have  now  used  for  some 
years,  and  find  it  as  good  for  every  purpose,  and  that  it  keeps  pickles 
as  crisp  and  well  as  the  vinegar  I  used  to  buy  at  tenpence  a  quart, 
the  acid,  also,  is  more  pure  and  delicate.  As  the  time  for  making  it  now 
approaches,  i  send  you  the  recipe  that  you  may  give  it  a  place  in  one 
of  the  next  numbers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  if  you  think  it 
will  be  useful.  The  vinegar  does  not  cost  more  than  eightpencc  a 
gallon  when  the  cowslips  are  gathered  by  the  family,  but  the  small 
quantity  required  would  only  cost  a  trifle  if  a  child  were  employed  to 
gather  them.  Kept  in  a  warm  place,  the  vinegar  will  be  ready  in 
six  months.  I  prefer,  however,  leaving  at  least  part  in  the  cask  till 
the  season  arrives  for  making  again,  as  the  cask  then  only  requires 
washing  out,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  contracting  any  disagree¬ 
able  taste. 

“  Cowslip  Vinegar. — To  four  gallons  of  water,  with  the  chill  just 
taken  otf,  add  six  pounds  of  brown  sugar  and  half  a  peck  of  cowslips, 
flowers  and  stales  together;  put  all  into  a  cask,  with  three  table- 
spoonsful  of  yeast ;  lay  a  piece  of  glass  or  slate  over  the  bung-hole, 
and  set  it  in  a  warm  place  till  the  vinegar  turns  sour,  when  the  bung 
may  be  fastened  down.  A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  or  isin¬ 
glass  will  make  it  clear  sooner.” 
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a  yard  above  it;  the  whole  then  covered  with  the  soil 
thrown  out.  Glasses,  with  the  cottager,  are  out  of  the 
question  ;  a  few  sticks,  however,  may  he  put  round 
and  over  them,  and  a  mat,  or  any  old  cloths  or  sacks, 
thrown  over  them  at  night  for  a  wliile.  If  he  can 
get  a  strong  plant  or  two  of  the  ridge  cucumber  from 
some  gardener,  it  will  he  well  to  plant  that  at  one 
end ;  for  general  purposes,  however,  we  think  the 
ordinary  gherkin  should  he  his  aim :  here  he  will  he 
less  likely  to  fail. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  make  a  trench  for  celery , 
for  the  cottager  should  grow  it  as  early  as  he  can. 
Half-a-lmndred  plants  will  he  as  many  as  lie  ought 
to  indulge  in,  for  this  is  a  sheer  luxury ;  they  more¬ 
over  require  much  manure. 

Parsley. — We  hope  plenty  of  this  useful  herb  has 
been  sown ;  if  not,  let  some  be  put  in  immediately ; 
perhaps  as  an  edging  to  some  compartment. 

Seed  Beds. — Under  this  head  will  come  the  vari¬ 
ous  greens  necessary,  not  as  principal  crops,  hut  in 
order  to  supply  any  gaps  which  may  occur  during 
the  season.  The  first  thing  we  would  name  is  the 
Swede.  A  small  bed  should  he  sown  at  all  times,  in 
case  the  drill-sown  crops  should  fail.  Some,  indeed, 
prefer  transplanting  as  a  system,  hut  we  do  not. 
These  should  he  sown  a  week  or  more  later  than 
those  in  the  drills ;  for  it  is  better  for  the  drills  to  wait 
for  the  plants  than  the  plants  to  wait  for  the  drills. 
We  have  known,  in  numberless  instances,  great 
stalky  overgrown  plants  transplanted  in  a  dry  time, 
after  potato  crops ;  and  they  have  always  proved  a 
partial  failure.  Such  plants,  too,  require  severe  top¬ 
ping  ;  and  our  rustics  generally  cut  every  vestige  of 
leaf  off',  leaving  nothing  hut  a  few  hare  sticks,  with 
a  prematurely  formed  bulb  at  the  end  :  this  is  carry¬ 
ing  abuse  to  its  very  limits.  Swedes  in  the  seed-bed 
should  have  the  scythe  passed  lightly  over  them  as 
soon  as  they  become  rather  gross,  merely  topping  the 
leaves.  This  checks  their  growth  slightly,  and,  by 
admitting  more  light  and  air,  prepares  the  plant  lor 
the  vicissitudes  it  may  have  to  undergo.  Lettuces. — 
A  good  bed  may  he  sown  directly ;  no  more  need  be 
sown  until  the  beginning  of  July,  or  they  run  too 
fast  to  seed.  Cabbages. — We  have  before  advised 
the  cultivation  of  the  dwarf  kinds,  the  spring-sown 
ones  are  now  up.  No  more  need  he  sown  until  the 
second  week  in  June.  Sow  a  good  breadth  then,  and 
a  few  more  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

General  Maxims  of  Culture. — We  need  scarcely 
say,  do  not  suffer  weeds  to  choke  the  young  crops. 
Endeavour  to  pick  the  weather  for  this  operation. 
One  hour’s  lioeing  in  dry  weather  is  worth  a  whole 
day’s  work  of  the  kind  in  damp  weather.  If  the  sea¬ 
son  continues  damp,  hand-weeding  must,  in  many 
cases,  be  substituted  for  the  hoe;  and  when  the  hoe 
is  used,  the  weeds  should  lay  a  day  to  slay,  and  then 
be  distributed  with  an  iron  rake.  Above  all,  do  not 
allow  any  weeds  to  seed.  Take  care  to  draw  plenty 
of  soil  to  the  stems  of  all  greens,  cabbages,  &c. ;  en¬ 
deavour  to  cover  most  of  the  stems.  Use  deep  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  centre  between  all  drill  crops,  but  apply 
the  hoe  with  caution  near  their  stems.  The  tap- 
rooted  crops  will,  however, be  an  exception:  we  con¬ 
sider  deep  hoeing  near  to  their  stems  beneficial  when 
the  plant  has  become  strong  and  the  thinning  out  is 
completed ;  such  will  destroy  a  few  of  the  side  forked 
fibres,  and  induce  them  to  go  deeper  in  quest  of  food. 


PLANTS  DESERVING  CULTIVATION. 
Intermediate  Ertostemon  (Eriostemon  interme¬ 
dium). — This  plant  is  absurdly  named  “  interme¬ 


diate,”  because  equally  resembling  two  other  species 
of  the  same  genus.  It  is  a  native  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  is  a  beautiful  plant  in  the  greenhouse 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  Its 
flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  pink,  and  very  abun¬ 
dant.  It  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  well-drained  soil 
of  turfy  peat,  mixed  with  a  little  sand.  Watering 
must  be  carefully  attended  to  in  the  summer;  and 
to  make  it  bushy,  the  leading  shoots  occasionally 
shortened.  “  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  under 
a  bell-glass  in  bottom-heat,  or  by  grafting  it  on  stocks 
of  Correa  alba." — ( Botanical  Mag.,  tab.  4439.) 

Lovely  Gompholobium  and  Shaggy  Gompholo- 
bium  (G.  venustuvi  and  G.  hirsutum )  are  both  natives 
of  the  Swan  River  Settlement,  flowering  for  the  first 
time  respectively  in  this  country  in  the  years  1845 
and  1847,  at  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry, 
King’s-road,  Chelsea.  The  first  is  purple-flowered, 
and  the  second  yellow.  The  first  is  a  twiner,  but  the 
second  shrubby.  They  both  require  good  drainage, 
and  a  soil  composed  of  equal  parts  sandy  heath 
mould  and  light  loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
sand. — ( Paxtons  Mag.  of  Gardening  and  Botany.) 

Choice  Kennedya  ( Kennedya  eximia). — This  is  a 
greenhouse  climbing  plant  from  the  Swan  River.  It 
flowered  here  for  the  first  time  in  1846,  at  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Perry’s.  The  flowers  are  crimson,  and 
open  in  May.  “  A  light  loamy  soil,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  heath  lnoidd  and  a  portion  of  sand ; 
frequent  potting  to  prevent  the  roots  becoming  matted, 
and  good  drainage,  are  the  three  important  requi¬ 
sites.”  It  is  increased  by  cuttings  when  the  wood  of 
the  shoots  is  half  ripe.  Plant  these  in  sand,  with  a 
little  bottom-  beat. — (Ibid.) 

Densely  Flowering  Lobelia.  (Lobelia  densiflora). 
This  is  hardy,  or  nearly  so.  Flowers  bright  blue, 
appearing  in  October.  Bloomed  in  1848  by  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Perry.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  dividing 
the  roots,  and  will  thrive  in  a  light  rich  soil. — (Ibid.) 


THE  BEE-KEEPER’S  CALENDAR,— May. 
By  J.  H.  Payne,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Bee-Keeper s 

Guide!' 

The  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  active 
month  in  the  apiarian’s  calendar  has  now  commenced; 
food  for  his  little  favourites  abounds  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  no  fear  need  now  be  entertained  of  famine. 
The  population  of  the  hives  will  have  increased  con¬ 
siderably,  and  drones,  by  this  time,  are  making  their 
appearance,  which  proves  that  the  stocks  are  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  state,  and  should  be  a  subject 
of  congratulation  to  every  bee-keeper.  “ Early  drones 
early  swarms  ”  is  a  maxim  the  truth  of  which  every 
experienced  apiarian  is  well  acquainted  with.  To  my 
very  great  surprise  I  saw  drones  from  one  of  my 
strongest  hives  on  the  17tli  of  March,  (and  in  con¬ 
siderable  number  every  fine  day  since  that  time,)  five 
weeks  earlier  than  I  ever  before  observed  them.  In 
1825,  they  made  their  appearance  as  early  as  the  25tli 
of  April,  which  until  this  year  was  the  earliest  time 
of  my  ever  having  seen  them.  The  thermometer 
stood  here,  on  the  17th  of  March,  .at  60°. 

To  those  persons  who  are  managing  their  bees 
upon  the  depriving  system,  the  time  will  now  have 
arrived  for  supplying  each  stock  with  a  small  hive, 
box,  or  bell-glass;  and  should  the  season  prove  a 
favourable  one,  the  supply  also  of  a  second  may  be 
found  necessary  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Method  of  placing  the  bell-glass,  box,  or  small  hive 
upon  the  Improved  Cottage  Hive. — Take  the  moveable 
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piece  of  straw-work  from  the  top  of  the  hive  (see  p. 
239,  Yol.  I.),  and  place  upon  it  the  adapting  board 
(see  p.  305) ;  then  put  the  bell-glass,  small  hive,  or 
box  (see  p.  305)  upon  this  adapter,  and  cover  the 
whole  with  a  milk-pan  to  defend  them  from  wet. 
Should  a  bell-glass  be  preferred,  it  must  be  covered 
with  something  that  will  effectually  exclude  light. 
A  cover  of  straw  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  It  is  very 
dsirable  to  fix  a  piece  of  clean  comb  inside  the  glass, 
and  this  may  very  easily  be  done  by  warming  tbe 
perforated  zinc  tube,  which  is  sold  with  the  glasses, 
and  then  pressing  the  piece  of  comb  upon  it.  Should 
the  comb  reach  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
glass,  so  much  the  better ;  for  the  bees  will  then  begin 
to  work  upon  it  immediately. 

Those  persons  whose  bees  are  now  in  common 
straw  liives  may,  if  they  please,  commence  with  the 
above  system  at  once.  Let  them,  in  the  middle  of  a 
hue  clear  day,  with  a  strong  sharp  knife,  cut  out  from 
the  top  of  the  hive  a  piece  of  the  straw-work  four 
inches  in  diameter ;  and  then  place  over  the  opening 
the  adapting  board,  &c.,  as  directed  above.  Should 
the  combs  be  a  little  broken  at  the  top  of  the  hive,  it 
matters  not.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  to  be  wished  that 
they  should  be  so  ;  for  the  bees,  in  repairing  them, 
are  induced  to  carry  then-  work  upward  in  the  glass 
or  box  that  is  given  them.  This  operation  may  be 
done  without  any  protection  whatever  by  an  expe¬ 
rienced  person ;  for,  if  done  at  a  proper  time  and  well 
managed,  not  a  bee  will  take  wing.  All  operations, 
except  joining  swarms,  should  be  performed  on  a  line 
clear  day,  and  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two 
o’clock.  At  that  time  such  operations  are  done  with 
much  less  annoyance  to  the  bees,  as  well  as  with  less 
chance  of  danger  to  the  operator.  I  generally  per¬ 
form  all  the  operations  required  in  this  system  with¬ 
out  the  defence  even  of  a  pair  of  gloves ;  but  I  would 
not  recommend  any  person  to  do  so  until  he  has  had 
many  years’  experience  in  the  management  ol'  bees  ; 
for  being  perfectly  defended  in  every  part  against 
their  stings,  gives  that  coolness  and  confidence  to  the 
operator  upon  which  the  happy  accomplishment  of 
his  intentions  so  much  depends.  Coolness  and  con¬ 
fidence  on  the  part  of  the  operator  are  essential  quali¬ 
fications  ;  for  anything  approaching  to  hurry  irritates 
'  bees  exceedingly.  Indeed,  the  hand  ought  never  to 
be  hastily  removed  from  one  position  to  another. 
“Quietness,”  says  Dr.  Bevan,  “is  the  surest  protec¬ 
tion  against  being  stung.” 

Defence. — The  best  defence  that  I  have  found,  is 
a  mask  of  wire,  similar  to  a  fencing-mask,  and  a  pair 
of  very  thick  worsted  gloves.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  nothing  is  either  more  offensive  or  more 
irritating  to  bees  than  the  human  breath  ;  therefore, 
breathing  upon  them  must  at  all  times  be  most  care¬ 
fully  avoided. 

Covering  for  Glasses.  —When  the  bees  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  work  in  a  glass,  a  cold  night  generally 
obliges  them  to  forsake  their  newly-made  combs,  and 
to  discontinue  their  labours,  which  are  seldom  re¬ 
sumed  till  the  middle  of  the  next  day.  To  prevent 
this  delay,  I  would  recommend  the  space  between 
the  glass  and  its  cover  to  be  filled  with  fine  tow  or 
wool ;  the  temperature  of  the  glass  being  thereby 
kept  up,  and  the  bees  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
labours  without  interruption.  Wool  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  from  its  not  being  so  good  a  conductor  of  heat 
as  tow. 

Enemies. — Continue  to  destroy  queen  wasps  and 
hornets,  and  to  watch  carefully  for  moths.  Should 
the  hees  of  any  hive  appear  inactive  about  this  time, 
or  should  they  not  be  seen  to  carry  in  pellets  of 


pollen,  whilst  others  are  doing  it,  and  this  inaction 
continue  for  eight  or  ten  days,  lose  no  time  in 
examining  the  hive ;  and  should  the  moths  have 
begun  their  work  of  destruction,  which  may  be 
known  by  seeing  their  combs  joined  together  by 
their  silken  webs,  cut  away  the  combs  affected  with 
a  sharp  knife,  and  the  hive  may  perhaps  be  saved. 

Swarms. — Those  persons  who  are  anxious  to  com¬ 
mence  bee-keeping  by  purchasing  swarms,  must  now 
provide  themselves  with  such  kinds  of  hives  as  they 
are  wishing  to  see  them  bees  placed  in,  and  send 
them  to  the  persons  of  whom  they  have  agreed 
to  purchase,  that  the  bees  may  be  hived  into  them 
at  the  time  of  swarming.  Should  it  be  straw  hives 
that  are  chosen,  let  there  be  no  sticks  placed  w  ithin 
side  them  for  the  bees  to  fasten  their  combs  to,  for 
they  cause  them  much  trouble  in  forming  the  combs, 
and  render  the  extraction  of  the  combs  almost  im¬ 
possible.  Let  there  be  no  sugared  ale  nor  honey 
put  inside  the  hive,  but  let  it  be  as  clean  and  dry 
as  possible ;  and  when  it  is  fixed  where  it  is  to 
remain,  let  there  be  no  mortar  or  clay  put  round  to 
fasten  it  to  the  floor-board — the  bees  themselves  will 
do  this  more  effectually.  Clay  or  mortar  tends  very 
much  to  decay  the  hives,  by  retaining  moisture,  and 
is  a  harbour  for  moths  and  other  insects.  On  the 
depriving  system,  a  hive  may  be  expected  to  stand 
for  fifteen  or  even  twenty  years,  if  properly  managed. 

Purchasers  should  endeavour  to  obtain  the  very 
earliest  swarms  in  May,  if  there  be  any,  but  on  no 
account  to  have  them  after  the  14th  or  15th  of  June; 
and  it  is  very  important  to  observe  that  whenever  a 
swarm  is  purchased,  it  must  be  removed  to  the  place 
in  which  it  is  to  remain  upon  the  evening  of  the  day 
it  swarmed;  for  should  its  removal  be  delayed  even 
till  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  the  combs  will  in 
all  probability  be  broken,  and  the  stock  destroyed. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  prosperity  of  the  hive 
will  much  (perhaps  entirely)  depend  upon  its  being 
finally  placed  upon  the  evening  of  the  day  it  swarmed. 

Remedy  for  the  Sting  of  a  Bee. — Persons  who 
are  much  amongst  bees  must  now  and  then  expect 
to  meet  with  a  sting,  although  to  myself  it  very 
rarely  happens ;  never,  indeed,  but  when  accidentally 
having  laid  my  hand  upon  one,  or  when  having 
pressed  one  beneath  the  sleeve  of  my  coat.  “  The 
sooner  the  sting  is  extracted,”  says  Dr.  Bevan, 

“  the  less  venom  is  ejected,  and,  consequently,  less 
inflammation  induced.”  After  extracting  the  sting, 

I  apply  the  least  possible  quantity  of  Liquor  jwtassce, 
either  with  a  fine  camel’ s-hair  pencil,  a  sharp  pen, 
or  even  with  the  point  of  a  needle.  The  venom  of  ; 
the  bee  being  an  acid,  this  very  powerful  alkali  neu¬ 
tralizes  it,  the  pain  is  instantly  removed,  and  neither 
swelling  nor  inflammation  follow.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  use  too  large  a  quantity,  or  a  scar  will 
be  the  consequence,  which  will  last  for  some  days. 
Remember,  the  quicker  the  application  the  more 
effectual  the  cure. 


THE  BEE. 

BY  THE  REV.  C.  A.  A.  LLOYD. 

(• Continued  from  p.  242. b 

Discovery  of  Thomas  Nutt.  —  Nutt  discovered 
that  if  a  hive  was  so  contrived  that  part  of  it  could 
be  ventilated  at  pleasure,  the  queen  would  not  lay 
her  eggs  there,  and  that,  consequently,  the  working 
bees  would  not  deposit  there  any  farina.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  bees  build  combs  on  the  outside 
of  their  liives,  and  fill  them  with  honey.  Nutt  ob- 
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served  that  honeycomb  thus  formed  was  free  from 
larvae,  eggs,  and  bee  bread.  It  then  occurred  to  him 
that  if  part  of  the  hive  could  he  ventilated,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  open  air,  honey  so  produced  would  he 
equally  pure.  The  experiment  was  tried,  and  with 
full  success,  in  side  hives. 

Mr.  Nutt  was  born  in  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
and  his  education  did  not  extend  beyond  writing  and 
arithmetic.  He  was  hound  apprentice  to  a  shop¬ 
keeper  who  carried  on  several  branches  of  business ; 
but  in  1822  he  was  afflicted  with  illness  so  severe  that 
he  was  obliged  to  walk  upon  crutches.  The  subject 
of  bees  became  his  amusement  in  bis  hour  of  feeble¬ 
ness,  and,  at  length,  he  made  a  discovery,  which  is 
certainly  a  very  important  one  (as  far  as  the  use  of 
honey  is  concerned)  to  all  who  regard  the  lives  of  the 
little  busy  insects  who  labour  to  afford  us  a  grateful 
food  and  medicine,  and  the  very  useful  substance  of 
wax  Mr.  Nutt  states  when  he  made  this  discovery,  he 
had  not  read  a  single  book  on  bees,  and  that  had  he 
done  so,  there  was  nothing  in  any  book  he  had  since 
seen  that  could  have  given  him  any  hint  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  namely — ventilation  to  prevent  the  queen  laying 
her  eggs  in  a  side  hive.  Side  hives  had  been  adopted 
long  ago ;  but  the  great  discovery  of  Nutt  is  not  this, 
but  ventilation  regulated  by  the  thermometer  so  as  to 
prevent  the  air  inside  of  the  hives  ever  being  more  than 
75°.  In  order  to  carry  this  new  system  into  effect,  a 
board  must  be  provided  which  will  hold  three  hives. 
This  must  contain  passages  with  slides,  so  that  the 
three  hives  may  be  united  or  disunited  at  pleasure. 
The  entrances  should  be  six  inches  wide  through  the 
board,  and  the  height  of  a  single  bee.  This  saves  cut¬ 
ting  the  hive,  and  is  easier  made  narrower  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  when  wasps  make  attempts  to  rob  the  bees. 
This  kind  of  entrance  keeps  out  many  plunderers, 
and  also  acts  as  a  drain  for  the  moisture  which  con¬ 
denses  in  the  hive.  There  should  be  a  separate 
doorway  rather  higher  for  drones  and  the  queen 
hee,  to  he  kept  open  only  in  the  drone  season,  or 
when  the  bees  require  more  roqm  than  the  entrance 
of  six  inches  afford.  On  the  middle  of  the  board 
must  be  placed  a  hive  of  bees,  which  the  writer 
prefers  being  of  straw.  The  side  hives  he  prefers 
being  of  wood,  as  much  more  convenient  for  ven- 
lilation  and  inspection,  and  also  for  affording  the 
bees  an  opportunity  of  building  the  combs  more 
regularly.  In  them  there  should  be  an  opening  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  covered  with  slides  of  perforated 
zinc.  There  should  be  glass  windows  and  shutters 
to  afford  a  sight  into  the  hive  as  often  as  requisite. 
If  the  side  hive  has  some  old  comb  in  it,  the  bees 
will  take  to  it  the  readier,  or  in  want  of  this  the  in¬ 
side  may  be  smeared  over  with  honey  or  sugared 
beer.  If,  after  all,  the  bees  should  swarm,  put  them 
immediately  into  the  side  hive,  and  restore  it  to  its 
place,  leaving  open  the  communication  into  the 
middle  hive,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they 
will  not  swarm  again.  There  ought  to  be  thermo¬ 
meters  in  the  side  hives,  so  contrived  that  they  may 
be  seen  when  required. 

When  the  air  in  the  side  hive  is  above  75°,  the 
ventilator  must  be  opened  until  the  temperature  is 
reduced  to  (55°,  but  not  below.  When  the  side  hive 
is  full,  slide  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  under  it,  and  remove 
it  in  the  heat  of  the  day  to  another  shelf.  Take  away 
the  slide,  and  in  about  two  hours  all  the  bees  will 
have  left  the  hive,  which  may  be  removed  into  the 
bouse,  and,  if  the  ventilators  have  been  properly  at¬ 
tended  to,  the  honey  will  be  found  quite  pure. 

When  a  side  hive  is  taken  away,  the  bees  should 


be  obliged  to  pass  through  the  other  side  hive  in  their 
passage  to  and  from  the  middle  hive. 

Another  way  of  taking  the  side  hive  when  full  is 
as  follows : — Open  the  upper  and  lower  ventilators 
so  as  to  reduce  the  inside  of  the  hive  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  open  air.  When  night  approaches,  the 
bees  will  leave  the  side  hive  for  the  warmth  of  the 
middle  hive.  The  slide  must  then  be  closed  which 
separates  the  hives.  The  side  hive  may  then  be 
taken  away  without  disturbing  a  single  bee.  If  the 
hive  has  not  been  kept  properly  ventilated  there  will 
be  larvae  in  it,  and  the  bees  will  not  so  readily  quit 
their  dwelling.  If  any  bees  remain,  the  hive  should 
be  turned  up  and  covered  with  a  coarse  cloth,  and 
taken  to  some  outhouse  at  a  distance  from  the  old 
hive,  and  left  until  morning,  when  the  bees  will  be 
found  on  the  cloth,  which  may  be  spread  upon  the 
grass,  and  the  bees  will  fly  home ;  or  they  may  be 
taken  into  a  room  in  a  house  and  driven  away  with 
smoke.  They  will  fly  away  through  the  window, 
and  return  to  their  dwelling. 

Bees  upon  the  plan  of  side  hives,  without  allowing 
them  to  swarm,  will  make  more  honey,  and  carry  less 
farina. 

Fewer  eggs  will  of  course  be  laid  by  one  than  by 
two  queens,  and  the  bees  will  consequently  have 
more  time  to  gather  honey.  Upon  the  system  of 
swarming,  the  new  colony  is  often  lost,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  windy  weather,  and  late  swarms  are  injurious 
rather  than  beneficial  to  the  bee-keeper. 

Mr.  James  Roberts,  of  Crediton,  in  Devonshire, 
at  the  latter  end  of  last  century  discovered  a  way  of 
managing  bees,  so  as  to  obtain  honey  purer  than  in 
the  common  way  of  keeping  them. 

A  large  vessel  was  placed  under  the  hive,  with  a 
hole  in  the  hive  board,  and  a  corresponding  hole  at 
the  top  of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  bees  could  descend 
into  the  lower  apartment.  This  being  a  large  airy 
open  space  with  no  permanent  opening  but  at  the 
top  leading  into  the  hive,  the  warm  air  naturally 
ascends,  and  the  lower  vessel  is  thus  kept  cooler  than 
the  upper,  and  in  a  rough  way  gives  the  advantage  of 
Nutt’s  plan.  In  a  fine  day  in  the  autumn,  a  hole  is 
to  be  opened  at  the  bottom  of  the  lower  vessel,  and 
the  hole  at  the  top  closed.  The  bees  escape  at  the 
lower  opening,  and  in  the  evening  the  owner  may 
take  as  much  honey  as  he  thinks  the  bees 'can  spare ; 
a  small  falling  door  of  talc  might  be  put  at  the  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lower  vessel  to  prevent  the  bees 
from  returning.  Mr.  Roberts  called  the  upper  hive 
the  “  Preserver,”  and  the  lower  the  “  Remunerator.” 
A  plan  of  nearly  the  same  kind  is  described  to  have 
been  practised  by  a  clergyman  near  Pethiviers,  in 
Mills  on  Bees,  17(5(5,  p.  86. 

Mr.  W.  Savage,  of  Swaffham,  Norfolk,  lias  carried 
on  the  plan  of  side  hives  for  upwards  of  40  years 
with  ‘great  success,  and  has  taken  from  three  sets  of 
bees  8!)lbs,  64tbs,  and  5 libs,  in  the  year  1 842,  without 
destroying  a  single  bee,  which  information  I  have 
had  from  himself. 

Swarming.  —  A  good  swarm  is  said  to  contain 
23,000  bees,  weighing  five  pounds.  When  bees  are 
in  want  of  room,  the  queen,  with  a  great  number  of 
her  subjects,  leave  the  hive,  and  proceed  to  a  new 
habitation,  usually  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  the  roof  of  a 
house,  or  a  chimney,  alighting  first  on  a  branch  of  a 
tree  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  together.  Prior  to 
this  tire  queen  is  much  reduced  in  size  by  the  num 
her  of  eggs  she  has  laid,  and  is  thus  prepared  for  a 
long  journey.  There  is  great  agitation  in  the  hive, 
excited  by  the  queen,  and  the  temperature  is  raised 
very  high.  The  bees  perspire,  and  the  air  becomes 
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intolerable.  A  louder  hum  than  usual  is  heard,  and 
the  queen  -quits  the  hive,  numbers  leaving  with  her. 
In  a  little  time  the  swarm  clusters  upon  some  branch 
of  a  tree  or  shrub,  the  bees  banging  on  each  other 
by  the  claws  of  their  feet.  Their  numbers  vary  from 
12,000,  which  is  a  moderate  swarm,  to  40,000.  The 
old  queen  leaves  plenty  of  eggs  in  the  cells,  by  which 
the  population  is  renewed. 

The  queen  will  sometimes  fall  upon  the  ground, 
not  being  able  to  fly  through  some  defect  in  her 
wings ;  then  the  swarm  returns  home  again :  the 
next  time  they  arise  they  have  another  sovereign. 
A  swarm  will  sometimes  stay  in  the  hive  a  fortnight 
before  they  rise  again,  waiting  for  a  leader. 

Tliorley  says,  “  the  poor  unhappy  princess  I  have 
picked  up  in  the  grass,  but  never  without  some  atten¬ 
dants,  whom  nothing  but  violence  could  separate 
from  her.”  When  bees  have  swarmed,  before  they 
have  formed  five  or  six  square  inches  of  comb,  we 
find  honey,  eggs,  and  bee  bread. — Plul.  Trans.  1792. 

A  hive  containing  a  few  combs,  and  placed  near 
an  apiary,  is  almost  certain  to  receive  a  swarm,  which 
will  sometimes  fly  into  it  at  once  without  clustering, 
having  previously  for  many  days  examined  it  by 
scouts.  A  hive  should  be  placed  at  once  with  a  new 
swarm  upon  the  bench,  and  not  delayed  till  evening. 

Stray  swarms  are  sometimes  seen  on  their  flight ; 
in  such  cases,  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  a  hive 
can  be  procured.  When  settled,  Bagster  recommends 
a  person  to  throw  his  handkerchief  over  them,  and 
tie  the  corners  so  as  to  enclose  the  bees,  then  to  cut 
off  that  part  of  the  bough  to  which  they  hang,  with 
as  little  disturbance  as  possible,  and  they  may  be 
carried  in  this  manner  several  miles;  or  you  may 
hive  them  in  your  hat.  Combs  that  are  without 
honey  should  not  be  destroyed,  but  carefully  pre¬ 
served  for  the  following  year.  Besides,  it  is  upon 
record  that  bees  placed  in  a  hive  having  ready-made 
combs,  gathered  more  than  two  pounds  every  day; 
and  that  another  swarm  equally  good,  and  placed  in 
an  empty  hive,  did  not  increase  in  wreiglit  more  than 
one  and  a  half-pound  a  day. 

When  a  side  hive  is  taken  away,  another  should 
be  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hive  of  bees, 
and  this  may  be  left  or  taken  away  as  circumstances 
happen  as  to  fair  or  rainy  weather. 

In  ventilating  the  hives,  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  open  the  holes  in  the  zinc  plates,  as  the  bees 
will  stop  them  up  with  vrax  or  propolis. 

There  is  another  plan,  besides  that  which  I  have 
described,  to  take  the  honey  without  destroying  the 
bees :  which  is,  to  stupify  them  with  burnt  fungus, 
ground  ivy,  or  pounded  laurel  leaves.  Take  away 
the  queen,  then  put  the  bees  into  an  empty  hive 
upside  down ;  sprinkle  them  with  sugared  beer,  and 
then  lift  a  full  hive  over  them.  The  two  sets  of  bees 
will  unite,  and  form  one  colony.  This  plan  was,  I 
believe,  invented  by  Tliorley  long  ago ;  but  the  honey 
is  no  better  than  upon  the  old  plan  of  destruction, 
when  the  larvie,  bee  bread,  and  refuse  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  cells,  are  all  crushed  together  in  forcing  out  the 
honey  from  the  combs.  Nutt’s  plan  is  much  more 
cleanly,  as  the  bees  never  clean  out  the  breeding 
cells,  and  in  this  way  come  to  an  end  after  a  few 
years.  Another  advantage  in  Nutt’s  plan  is  the  pre¬ 
venting  swarming,  and  the  affording  security  against 
loss  of  swarms. 

Changing  the  Middle  Hive. — When  a  hive  is 
old,  many  of  the  cells  are  full  of  refuse,  and  become 
useless.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  let  tlie  bees 
work  in  a  side  hive  without  ventilation,  and  when  it 
is  well  filled  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  middle 


hive  when  the  breeding  season  is  over,  or  in  early 
spring  before  the  queen  lays  her  eggs.  The  bees 
will  then  take  away  every  thing  they  want  out  of  the 
old  hive,  and  when  they  have  done  this,  the  dirty 
wax  may  be  removed,  and  the  hive  placed  in  its  old 
situation. 

To  Increase  a  Stock  of  Bees. — Let  one  set  of 
bees  fill  two  hives  with  wax  and  honey,  without  ven¬ 
tilating  either ;  then,  at  the  time  of  the  year  when 
there  are  drones,  take  away  one  of  the  hives  to 
another  part  of  your  garden,  and  confine  the  bees  to 
the  hive  twenty-four  hours.  The  success  of  this  plan 
depends  upon  there  being  larvae  in  the  hive  not 
three  days  old. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CULTURE  OE  CACTACE^  IN  ROOMS. 

The  success  with  which  I  have,  during  the  last 
few  years,  grown  a  few  specimens  of  cactaceae  as 
ornaments  for  the  parlour  window,  induces  me  to 
believe  that  a  statement  of  my  method  may  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener.  My  parlour  window  looks  to  the  south, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  plants  are  there  ar¬ 
ranged  is  shewn  in  this  engraving. 


Above  the  window  is  a  rod,  from  which  Cereus 
mallisoni,  G.  flag  elli form  is  (or  Whipthong  cactus), 
with  others  of  a  pendant  habit,  are  suspended  by 
copper  wire.  Lower  down,  and  parallel  with  the 
horizontal  sash  bars,  are  three  shelves,  the  two  up 
permost  three  inches  wide,  and  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  window  of  width  sufficient  to  take  the  larger 
specimens,  such  as  Cereus  serpent  in  us,  and  C.  spe- 
ciosissimus,  which  attain  to;  several  feet  in  height. 
On  the  two  uppermost  shelves,  close  to  the  glass,  in 
small  pots,  are  Mammillaria  stellata,  Echino-cactus 
Eyresii,  E. multiplex,  EpipTiyllum  truncation,  Opuntia, 
Mesembryanthemum  decumbens,  and  Stapelia  bufonis. 
This  is  the  station  for  my  plants  from  the  end  of 
September  either  till  May  or  the  beginning  of  June. 
From  November  to  March  little  or  no  water  should 
be  given.  From  June  to  September,  or  early  in 
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October,  if  the  weather  prove  genial,  the  plants  are 
placed  in  a  frame,  in  a  southern  aspect,  out  of  doors. 
Tliis  is  a  very  simple  structure,  being  no  more  than 
a  common  garden  frame,  with  glass  top,  and  a  series 
of  graduated  shelves  inside,  the  upper  one  being  fif¬ 
teen  inches  below  the  glass.  This  frame  is  mounted 
on  legs,  three  feet  long,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
damp  and  insects. 

'The  importance  of  solar  light  in  the  cultivation  of 
cacti  is  well  understood,  and,  although  the  window 
of  my  parlour  looks  to  the  south,  I  am  of  opinion  | 
that  the  light  from  above ,  which  my  frame  affords 
during  the  most  active  period  of  their  growth,  is 
liighly  beneficial  to  the  plants.  This  position,  also, 
facilitates  an  operation  to  which  I  attach  much 
value,  namely,  the  use  of  a  syringe  with  a  fine-rose 
nozzle ;  the  mode  of  potting,  as  hereafter  explained, 
being  expressly  adapted  to  the  free  use  of  this  valu¬ 
able  instrument.  The  best  time  for  applying  water 
in  this  manner,  or  otherwise,  is  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  sun’s  rays  have  somewhat  declined  in 
power,  thus  giving  time  for  the  plants  and  soil  to 
become  in  some  measure  dry  before  night. 

Many  of  the  globular  cacti  produce  offsets  at  the 
base,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  plant-  These  offsets 
frequently  add  much  to  the  grotesque  appearance  of 
the  plants,  but  where  an  increase  is  desired,  they 
may  be  taken  off  when  sufficiently  large  to  handle, 
and  planted,  several  together,  round  the  edge  of  a 
five-inch  pot,  half  full  of  drainage,  in  a  mixture  of 
silver  sand  and  leaf-mould  ;  they  should  then  be 
watered  carefully,  and  set  away  in  some  light  and 
warm  situation,  where  they  will  soon  emit  roots,  and 
make  nice  little  plants.  These  are  the  “  miniature” 
cacti,  which  it  has  of  late  been  the  fashion  to  exhibit 
in  tiny  pots  in  the  confectioners’  windows  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  Babylon. 

The  tall  cacti  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  from 
two  inches  to  a  foot  in  length ;  they  should  be 
planted  in  a  mixture  similar  to  the  foregoing,  and 
whether  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  cuttings  be 
inserted  in  the  soil  is  quite  immaterial,  for  they  will 
form  roots  and  grow  topsyturvy  whenever  you  please. 

I  repot  my  plants  late  in  March,  in  equal  portions 
of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  or  thoroughly  rotten 
manure,  with  the  addition  of  silver  sand,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  loam.  The  pots  should  be 
small,  aud  the  mould  should  be  well  pressed  down, 
especially  round  the  collar  of  the  plant.  There 
should  also  be  abundant  drainage,  consisting  of  pot¬ 
sherds  and  broken  bricks.  Bits  of  “  hearthstone,” 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  nut,  mixed  with 
the  soil,  are  found  useful,  for  to  these,  in  repotting, 
the  roots  are  found  closely  adhering.  In  repotting, 

I  usually  treat  my  plants  to  a  new  pot  apiece,  thereby 
complying  with  that  neatness  so  essential  in  parlour 
culture,  and  avoiding  the  bad  taste  which,  under  the 
notion  of  ornament,  defaces  the  object  of  its  solici¬ 
tude  with  green  or  red  paint. 

W.  K.  Wakefield,  Southampton  Street, 
Camberwell, 


MY  FLOWERS. 

(No.  26.) 

Every  preparation  must  now  be  made  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  summer.  The  walks  should  be  weeded, 
rolled  often,  and  hoed  up,  if  any  rough  or  uneven 
places  appear,  so  that  the  roller  may  level  and  harden 
them.  Gravel  walks  should  be  as  hard  and  smooth 
as  possible ;  they  are  then  more  agreable  to  the  feet, 
dry  up  more  quickly  after  rain,  and  weeds  cannot  so 


easily  spring  up.  The  scrapings  of  well  made  roads’ 
when  they  can  be  procured,  make  delightful  garden 
walks,  if  constantly  kept  rolled;  hut  the  scraping  of 
lanes,  or  muddy  roads,  will  not  do  so  -well,  because 
they  are  not  sufficiently  gritty.  Let  the  edges  of  the 
walks  be  kept  neatly  trimmed,  if  bordered  by  turf,  or 
if  passing  through  a  grass-plot.  A  sharply  cut  walk 
looks  dressy  and  pleasing,  but  if  neglected  it  lias  a 
slatternly,  ragged  ah1,  and  neither  the  lady  nor  the 
cottager  should  allow  of  this.  The  edges  of  beds 
and  borders,  too,  must  be  neat  and  sharp ;  a  small 
pair  of  clippers,  or  large  scissors,  will  enable  a  lady  to 
keep  the  straggling  grass  from  trespassing,  and  the 
very  improved  appearance  of  the  garden  will  well 
repay  the  trouble.  Flowers  look  more  gay  and  happy 
in  well  trimmed  borders;  they  are  almost  as  much 
set  off  by  the  neatness  of  their  residence  as  the  active 
mistress  of  a  cleanly  cottage  is  by  lier’s.  Nothing 
delights  the  eye  of  a  passer-by  so  much  as  a  neat 
and  blooming  cottage  garden,  and  a  clean  and  bright 
looking  cottage  kitchen,  with  its  shining  tables,  and 
clock-case,  and  dresser,  and  tins.  Whoever  enters  that 
cottage  will  be  almost  sure  to  find  a  sober  husband, 
well  clad  children,  and  happy  faces.  They  will  also 
be  almost  sure  to  find  on  the  well  dusted  shelf,  the 
Book  that  says,  “  Behold,  thus  shall  the  man  be 
blessed  that  fearetli  the  Lord.”  I  have  seldom 
entered  a  cottage  of  this  description  without  finding 
such  to  be  the  case;  and  I  am  quite  sure,  that  next 
to  the  fear  of  God,  and  love  for  His  statutes,  to  which 
alone  a  blessing  belongs,  next  to  that  holy  fear  and 
love,  the  most  effectual  way  to  keep  the  labourer  from 
the  beerhouse,  the  children  from  starvation,  and  her¬ 
self  from  wretchedness,  is  for  the  wife  to  have  a  clean 
and  quiet  home.  Dirt,  disorder,  and  discord  always 
point  to  the  beerhouse,  and  the  beerhouse  in  return 
points  back  to  them.  ‘For  her  own  sake,  then,  let  the 
cottager’s  wife  be  clean  and  thrifty ;  but  let  her  re¬ 
member  that  there  is  a  curse,  and  not  a  blessing,  upon 
all  who  do  not  “  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
their  God.” 

This  is  a  good  time  for  laying  down  turf,  either  for 
lawns  or  to  fill  up  useless  borders.  Let  the  soil  be 
raked  very  even,  and  raised  sufficiently  high  to  allow 
for  the  sinking  of  the  soft  earth  after  the  sods  are 
laid  down.  They  should  be  neatly  fitted  together, 
and  well  beaten  down  with  the  spade  :  roll  them  fre¬ 
quently,  if  possible,  to  press  them  into  their  places ; 
but  as  many  ladies  may  not  be  able  to  achieve  this, 
they  may  content  themselves,  as  I  have  often  done, 
with  treading  constantly  upon  the  surface,  and  press¬ 
ing  the  edges  and  uneven  parts  down  firmly  with  my 
feet.  The  soft  showers  of  April  will  soon  cause  the 
young  grass  to  spring  up,  and  the  unsightly  look  of 
the  fresh  sods  will  fast  disappear. 

The  seeds  of  perennials  and  biennials  should  now 
be  sown  for  next  year’s  bloom.  Where  a  lady 
possesses  warm  sunny  borders,  it  is  very  interesting 
to  raise  seedlings,  aud  watch  for  new  varieties  when 
they  come  into  flower.  Pinks,  carnations,  sweet- 
williams,  polyanthuses,  auriculas,  and  anemones  may 
be  increased  by  seed  sown  at  this  season.  The  seed 
bed  should  be  in  some  retired  spot,  as  the  plants  will 
not  beautify  the  garden,  and  should  be  marked  out 
into  squares,  to  separate  the  different  kinds.  Here 
they  will  remain  till  old  enough  for  removal  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  All  these  plants  may  now  be  parted,  and  fresh 
planted,  for  blooming  this  year ;  as  also  heartsease, 
rose  campion,  double  daisy,  and  many  other  beautiful 
perennials,  if  they  have  increased  so  much  as  to  need 
separation. 

The  brilliant  anemone  is  now  decking  the  garden, 
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and  in  full  beauty.  The  poppy  anemone,  which  is 
the  parent  of  the  best  florists’  flowers,  comes  from  a 
very  sunny  land,  to  enliven  our  northern  soil.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  dry  and  burning  plains  of  Syria  and 
Asia-minor;  and  it  also  blossoms  at  the  feet  of  the 
wallflower,  on  the  verdant  steeps  of  Mount  Carmel. 
The  poppy  anemone  has  a  delicate  white  flower,  with 
a  crimson  ring  round  the  centre ;  and,  with  the  deep 
red  and  purple  varieties,  enrich  and  beautify  our 
borders  till  late  in  spring. 

Among  our  cottage  banks  and  hedges,  and  cluster¬ 
ing  beneath  their  walls,  that  pretty,  simple  flower, 
the  periwinkle,  now  blooms  freely.  It  is  a  richly- 
growing,  spreading  plant;  and  fills  up  damp  corners, 
odd  nooks,  and  vacant  spaces,  usefully  and  prettily. 
The  blue  and  white  flowering  plants  should  be  placed 
together ;  and  it  asks  for  no  boon  but  to  be  let  alone, 
and  bloom  and  spread  in  peace.  I  love  to  see  it 
entwining  itself  among  cottage  pailings,  and  creep¬ 
ing  over  the  banks  md  under  the  windows,  where 
there  is  sometimes  little  space  for  other  flowers  to 
grow ;  and  it  is  occasionally  found  in  native  wildness 
wandering  by  the  sides  of  streams. 

The  bright  elegant  blossoms  of  the  larch  are  now- 
showing  themselves  on  the  taper  sprays.  They  are 
small,  and  add  nothing  to  the  general  appearance  of 
the  country,  but  when  examined  are  exquisitely 
beautiful,  and  tinge  the  trees  with  a  delicate  hue 
before  tbe  leaf  appears.  They  will  soon,  however, 
be  surrounded  by  the  soft  green  tufts  that  clothe  the 
boughs;  and  when  this  graceful  tree  stands  fully 
arrayed  in  its  green  and  crimson  dress,  few  can 
exceed  it  in  beauty.  Its  spicy  fragrance,  too,  is 
powerful,  especially  after  rain,  and  then  it  sends 
forth  its  odours  in  abundance ;  and  I  have  perceived 
the  peculiar  and  well-known  scent  of  a  larch  planta¬ 
tion  at  a  very  extraordinary  distance.  There  is 
something  exceedingly  striking  in  the  sweetness  of 
trees  and  plants  after  rain  has  fallen.  It  is  like  the 
outpouring  of  praise  for  mercies  granted,  and  speaks 
loudly  to  the  careless,  unthankful  heart  of  man,  who 
receives  so  many  mercies  daily  and  hourly,  yet 
scarcely  seems  to  feel  them,  or  to  think  from  whence 
they  come.  The  song  of  birds,  too,  is  more  loud  and 
tuneful  when  the  soft  shower  has  passed  away,  and 
the  sun  brightens  the  glittering  scene.  Let  us,  as 
we  enjoy  the  smell  of  the  refreshed  earth,  and  the 
chorus  of  rejoicing  birds,  add  our  heartfelt  homage 
for  the  showers  of  blessings  He  pours  upon  us  in 
ten  thousand  forms ;  and  let  us  exclaim,  with  worship¬ 
ping  Israel,  “  the  Lord  is  good,  for  His  mercy  en- 
dureth  for  ever !” 


ALLOTMENT  GARDEN  RULES. 

“  An  owner  of  allotments  ”  has  favoured  us  -with 
the  rules  subject  to  which  he  lets  them  to  the  tenants. 
We  think  they  contain  all  that  is  desirable  ;  and 
they  have  the  great  merit  of  being  short  and  intelli¬ 
gible.  The  last  rule,  we  agree  with  our  correspond¬ 
ent  in  thinking  new ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  highly 
beneficial  and  equitable.  He  says : — 

“  Before  I  drew  up  these  rules  I  procured  others 
from  various  quarters.  They  appeared,  in  general,  to 
be  too  complicated.  My  object  was  to  make  mine  as 
short  and  simple  as  possible.  The  last  rule  (that  of 
leading  in  their  manure  for  them,)  I  have  never  seen 
in  any  others.  The  poor  people  tell  me,  that  is  one 
of  great  value  to  them,  as  the  hire  of  a  cart  and  horse 
is  a  serious  matter  for  them ;  and  it  costs  me  nothing. 
I  send  one  of  my  carts  down  to  a  cottage ;  it  is 
left  there  for  a  few  horns  without  the  horse  ;  the  la¬ 


bourer  fills  it  himself,  and  in  the  evening,  after  other 
work  is  done,  one  of  my  horses  is  sent  again,  and 
conveys  it  to  the  allotment  field.  No  horse  or  cart 
but  my  own  ever  goes  into  the  field. 

“  The  twelve  allotments,  which  consist  of  a  rood  of 
land  each,  shall  be  let  at  a  yearly  rent  of  twelve 
shillings  each,  that  is  to  say,  ten  shillings  for  the 
land,  one  shilling  in  place  of  all  rates  and  tithes, 
and  one  shilling  for  the  maintaining  of  the  gates  and 
fences. 

“The  land  shall  be  let  for  one  year  only,  and  no 
notice  to  quit  shall  be  considered  necessary ;  but  it 
shall  be  relet  to  the  same  occupier,  provided  his 
conduct  has  been  satisfactory  during  the  preceding 
year. 

“  The  rent  shall  be  considered  due  on  Martinmas- 
day  in  each  year,  and  if  it  remains  unpaid  for  one 
week  the  allotment  shall  be  forfeited. 

“  The  allotments  shall  be  cultivated  solely  by 
spade  husbandly. 

“  Each  occupier  shall  be  allowed  to  fence  and  to 
divide  his  land  as  he  pleases,  but  the  same  crop 
shall  not  be  planted  two  years  in  succession  on  the 
same  part. 

“  A  space  of  eighteen  inches  shall  be  left  on  the 
south  side  of  each  allotment,  as  a  division  between 
it  and  the  adjoining  portion. 

“Any  occupier  trespassing  on  his  neighboxu-’s 
allotment,  or  suffering  his  children  to  do  so,  or 
turning  any  live  stock  on  the  land,  shall  not  bfe 
allowed  to  continue  his  allotment  after  the  end  of 
the  year. 

“  Any  manure  provided  by  the  occupiers,  shall  be 
led  for  them  to  their  respective  allotments  free  of 
cost.” 


EXTRACTS  EROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Gooseberry  Blossoms. — At  this  season  of  the 
year  great  injury  is  done  to  the  gooseberry  blossoms 
by  small  birds  taking  or  picking  off  a  portion  (and 
in  some  cases  the  whole)  of  the  flowers.  These  they 
do  not  eat,  but  only  pull  them  off,  either  for  mischief 
or  amusement,  as  you  may  find  them  lying  under 
the  trees  from  which  they  have  been  pulled.  I  have 
found  that  the  blooms  thus  mutilated  are  never  pro¬ 
ductive,  their  fruit  seldom  or  never  attaining  the  size 
of  a  good  sized  marble.  The  most  effective  and  eco¬ 
nomical  plan  to  prevent  the  birds  destroying  the 
blooms  is  to  get  a  few  sticks  about  three-quarters  of 
a  yard  long;  to  insert  these  in  the  ground,  a  few 
inches  deep,  at  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  yards  apart, 
on  each  side  of  your  gooseberry-trees ;  take  a  portion 
of  knitting  cotton  (which  maybe  bought  at  the  ho¬ 
sier’s  for  a  halfpenny  an  ounce),  tie  it  to  the  first 
stick,  then  pass  it  on  to  the  next,  wrap  it  round,  and 
so  on  till  you  get  to  the  end;  then  pass  it  up  the 
other  side  in  like  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  line  on  each 
side  of  the  trees.  As  soon  as  I  find  the  birds  have 
begun  to  take  the  blooms  I  adopt  this  plan ;  and  do 
not  recollect  ever  losing  a  single  bloom  afterwards. — 
J.  Turner,  Neepsend,  Sheffield. 

Pea  Supporters.  —  Referring  to  the  hurdle,  or 
pea-stick  substitute,  in  the  No.  for  15th  of  March  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  as  1  have  for  two  seasons 
used  such  a  substitute,  I  beg  to  offer  you  my  experience 
of  such,  as  the  error  which  I  found  in  my  substitute 
the  first  year  also  exists  in  yours,  although  our  plans 
are  different.  My  plan  simply  was,  having  a  double 
row  of  peas,  up  each  side  I  drove  in  a  stake,  say 
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from  three  to  four  feet  Ion",  and  at  every  three 
or  four  feet  distance.  I  then  took  coarse  spun  twine 
(rope-yarn,  as  the  sailors  call  it),  and  stretched  it 
longitudinally  (or  lengthwise)  from  stake  to  stake, 
from  the  bottom  up  to  the  top  of  the  stakes.  My 
experience  of  this  then,  the  first  season,  was,  that  at 
the  third  or  fourth  space  betwixt  the  rows  of  twine 
my  peas  all  grew  out;  and,  as  they  are  not  nice  to 
meddle  with  while  growing,  1  was  obliged  simply  to 
put  my  twine  round  again.  The  conclusion  I  came 
to  was  this :  that  if  I  would  carry  my  twine  up  to 
the  top  of  the  stake  as  the  peas  grew,  that  the  plan 
would  suit  well — and  so  it  did,  last  season.  Now, 
this  same  objection  holds  good  in  your  plan — about 
midway  up,  the  peas  will  fall  out,  and  so  trouble  the 
grower ;  but  if  lie  keeps  some  spare  twine,  and 
stretches  it  longitudinally  as  the  peas  grow,  I  should 
say.  from  my  experience,  that  a  very  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  would  be  found. — W.  R.  W.  Smith,  Glasgow. 

[Our  correspondent  may  be  right;  and  some  string 
placed  lengthwise,  as  well  as  up  and  down,  may  be 
required ;  but  we  shall  be  better  able  to  tell  a  few 
weeks  hence,  for  then  a  crop  of  peas  will  have  told 
us  what  they  think  of  our  supporters. — Ed.  O .  G.] 

Pea  Supporters. —  Another  correspondent,  who 
signs  himself  “  Ambler,”  and  who  seems  to  be  one 
of  several  allotment  gardeners  who  have  poured  all 
their  scraps  of  information  and  their  inquiries  into 
one  letter — a  plan  we  hope  others  will  adopt — also 
seems  to  prefer  putting  the  string  lengthwise,  or 
horizontally ;  and  his  plan  beats  oru-  own  in  cheap¬ 
ness.  He  says — “  We  think  of  trying  to  grow  peas 
with  the  bands  or  cords  running  horizontally,  quite 
the  reverse  to  your  plan.  I  shall  put  a  stake  every 
four  or  five  yards  along  each  side  of  the  row  of  peas, 
and  take  small  tarred  band  or  string,  and  cany  it 
horizontally  along  the  side  of  the  peas,  passing  it 
once  round  each  stake  as  I  come  to  them,  leaving  a 
space  of  three,  four,  or  six  inches  betwixt  the  lines 
or  bands  of  cord,  keeping  them  nearest  together  at 
the  bottom,  stretching  the  lines  as  tight  as  to  adjust 
them  well  straight  I  think  by  using  this,  instead 
of  all  sticks,  the  peas  will  have  more  light  and  air, 
and  we  shall  not  be  encumbered  with  so  many  sticks 
to  thrust  into  one  corner  or  another ;  and  the  room 
they  occupied  during  winter  will  do  for  something 
else,  as  I  have  no  ground  to  spare  for  such  sticks 
neither  winter  nor  summer.” 

Gooseberry  Pruning. — In  pruning  gooseberry- 
bushes,  I  differ  a  little  (from  Mr.  Turner,)  in  the 
shortening  of  what  branches  I  may  chose  to  leave. 
I  cut  all  branches  clean  out  except  those  which  stand 
right  and  well  ripened,  and  these  I  never  shorten  at 
all ;  because  this,  in  general,  would  make  a  new  shoot 
just  at  the  tip-end  where  I  had  cut  it  off  at.  But,  if 
I  leave  it  on,  that  is,  the  shoot  at  its  full  length,  it 
bears  fruit  its  whole  length,  and  the  new  wood  springs 
from  the  bottom  of  the  branch  or  from  the  main  stem 
of  the  bush,  and  keeps  it  more  handsome,  and  bear¬ 
ing  lower  down.— Geo.  Ambler. 

[If  our  correspondent  only  wishes  to  grow  mode- 
rate-sized  gooseberries,  for  household  purposes,  his 
plan  may  be  pursued  very  successfully ;  but,  to  obtain 
very  large  fruit  for  dessert  or  for  exhibition,  Mr.  Tur¬ 
ner’s  mode  of  pruning  is  best. — Ed.  C.  G.~\ 

Nux  Vomica  to  Poison  Mice. — I  have  used  it 
many  times  for  the  house;  and  if  a  little  sugar  be 
put  into  the  liquor  in  which  the  nux  vomica  has 
been  boiled,  and  the  wheat  steeped  in  it,  the  mice 
will  stay  and  feast  until  they  die  at  or  near  the 
plate. — W.  W. 


Planter’s  Puzzle. — T  will  just  remark  on  Senilis’s 
puzzle  for  planters,  that  I  must  "  ”  a 

give  it  up.  But  I  think  I  can  "  " 

tell  how  to  plant  24  trees  in  ... 

20  rows,  with  three  in  each  ‘  1  '  “  ’  “ 

row ;  but  perhaps  he,  and  you  *  '  1 

too,  may  know  this  as  well  as  I  ’  '  ' 

do ;  however,  here  it  is. — W.  W. 

Another  explains  the  puzzle  thus : — “  Senilis”  may 
construct  a  hexagonal  figure ;  that  is,  a  figure  having 
six  equal  sides.  He  may  either  do  it  according  to 
“  Euclid’s  Elements,” — book  4,  proposition  15, — or 
not.  Let  him  join  the  alternate  angles,  also  the  op¬ 
posite  ones ;  then,  on  each  angle  in  the  figure,  and 
also  where  the  lines  intersect  each  other,  lie  may 
plant  his  trees. — A  Lover  of  Gardening. 

[If  we  understand  our  correspondent  correctly,  the 
trees,  according  to  his  explanation,  must  stand  in  the 
following  order. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


Madame  Laffay  v.  Prince  Albert. — The  hybrid 
perpetual  rose  Prince  Albert,  which  you  recommended 
a  correspondent  a  few  numbers  (No.  23)  back,  will 
most  probably  disappoint  him.  Even  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  most  roses,  including  China  and  Tea- 
scented,  bloom  to  perfection  in  the  open  air,  this  rose 
(Prince  Albert)  rarely  or  ever  opens  well.  Why  not 
have  said  Madame  Laffay  ?  I  have  one  in  a  damp 
situation  and  facing  the  north,  which  is  covered  with 
bloom  every  year ;  it  well  repays  me  any  attention  I 
bestow  upon  it. — G.  W.  Tucker. 

Destroying  the  Green-Fly. — I  do  not  observe 
any  notice  of  my  plan  for  clearing  insects  off  my 
house  pets,  and  if  it  affords  a  useful  hint  to  any  of 
my  fair  friends  at  a  distance  they  are  welcome  to  it. 
I  use  a  brush,  what  painters  call  a  “half-pound” 
brush,  and,  if  I  see  a  few  insects  on  a  leaf  of  one  of 
my  geraniums,  I  hold  the  leaf  in  one  hand  firmly, 
and  with  the  brush  in  the  other  touch  the  leaf,  both 
back  and  front,  lightly  and  quickly,  whiffing  the 
aphides,  and  the  dust  too,  as  far  off  as  I  can.  I  go 
over  the  stems  and  leaves  in  this  manner  very  fre¬ 
quently,  and  consider  that  it  does  the  plants  much 
good.  Having  seen  tobacco-smoke  produce  fatal 
effects,  I  never  use  it.  Single  insects,  here  and  there 
on  a  plant,  I  remove  with  a  shawl-pin,  or  some  such 
thing.  If  on  a  tender-leaved  plant,  a  narrow  slip  of 
paper,  bent  to  a  half-tube  shape,  can  never.injure  the 
most  fragile  texture,  and  a  piece  held  in  the  other 
hand,  for  receiving  the  intruders  upon,  prevents  them 
from  falling  on  another  part  of  the  plant. — K.  B., 
Birkenhead 

Raspberry  Culture. — I  will  say  a  few  words  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  raspberry,  having  grown  it  for  five 
or  six  years  with  great  success.  The  manure  that  I 
give  to  the  canes  is  chiefly  that  of  the  pig,  in  rather 
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more  than  a  half  decayed  state,  put  on  when  I  culti¬ 
vate  the  ground  at  different  times  of  the  year.  The 
pruning  I  perform  the  first  time  by  cutting  off  the  old 
canes  as  soon  as  the  principal  crop  is  over,  though 
I  do  not  always  wait  for  that,  hut  I  cut  the  old  canes 
off  before  they  have  quite  done  hearing,  and  all  the 
weakest  of  the  young  ones,  but  two  or  three,  to  within 
from  two  to  three  inches  of  the  ground ;  and  by  thus 
treating  them,  I  get  a  very  fine  crop  of  fruit,  ol  supe¬ 
rior  flavour,  and  very  large.  Mine  are  the  single 
bearing  red  variety. — E.  P.,  a  Mechanic.  - 

Tuberose  in  Open  Borders. — The  Rev.  C.  B. 
Taylor,  of  Otley  Rectory,  near  Ipswich,  in  a  letter 
dated  April  9th,  says,  “  We  have  had  the  tuberose  in 
open  borders,  growing  strongly  on  deep  green  stalks, 
of  a  moderate  height,  and  the  buds  tinged  with  pink 
from  their  healthy  strength.” 

Rhubarb  Culture. — Thinking  that  the  following 
method  of  growing  a  large  quantity  of  rhubarb  from 
a  few  roots  may  assist  cottage  gardeners  to  pay  their 
rent,  or  be  a  source  of  profit  to  them,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  sending  it  for  insertion  in  your  valuable 
work.  In  September  choose  a  place  in  the  garden 
that  has  a  south  or  south-western  aspect ;  for  one 
root  dig  out  a  pit  of  four  cubic  feet,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  for  more  roots ;  fill  the  pit  with 
alternate  layers  of  littery  stable  dung  and  turf,  tread¬ 
ing  them  down  as  they  are  put  in.  Plant  a  root  of 
Victoria  rhubarb  in  the  centre — let  the  plant  grow 
the  first  season  without  pulling  off'  the  leaves ;  the 
second  season  it  will  be  a  fine  healthy  plant,  and  the 
produce  will  be  enormous.  Two  roots  of  the  Victoria 
variety  have  produced  at  the  first  plucking  more  than 
!160tbs  of  stalk,  without  the  leaves,  and  sold  in  the 
market  for  17s.  The  yearly  produce  from  two  roots 
will  be  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  shillings. 
Cottagers  residing  near  market  towns,  by  growing 
rhubarb  this  way,  may  realise  enough  to  pay  their 
rent,  on  a  very  small  space  of  ground.  They  have 
the  means  at  command,  for  turf  may  be  pared  from 
the  roadsides  and  ditches,  and  dung  may  be  collected 
from  the  road  in  a  very  short  time.  As  rhubarb 
obtains  treble  price  when  brought  into  the  market 
early,  one  or  two  roots  of  a  large  and  early  variety 
should  be  planted.  The  Early  Monarch  possesses 
both  these  properties. — Jos.  Ball,  Longton  Farms. 


SCRAPS. 

Couve  Tronchuda  and  Chou  de  Milan. — Mr. 
McIntosh,  of  Dalkeith  Palace  Gardens,  says,  “  The 
culture  of  Cliou  de  Milan  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  Scotch  kale  or  German  borecole,  viz.,  sow  in  the 
third  week  of  March,  and  plant  out  the  stronger 
plants  in  June,  leaving  the  smaller  to  be  planted  out 
in  July  for  a  successional  crop.  They  would,  how¬ 
ever,  like  all  kales,  be  the  better  to  be  transplanted 
from  the  seed  into  a  nursery  bed,  and  from  the  latter 
transferred  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  grow.  Of 
the  Couve  Tronchuda,  or  Portugal  kale  or  cabbage, 
there  are  a  dwarfer  and  taller  kind  mentioned  in  seed 
lists.  We  have  cultivated  both,  and  found  much  less 
difference  between  them  than  there  is  between  the 
tall  and  dwarf  Scotch  kale  or  curlies.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  do  not  recollect  of  having  heard  the  Couve 
Tronchuda  called  Russian  cabbage  ;  nevertheless,  it 
may  be  so,  and  if  so,  it  is  a  very  improper  name,  as 
it  is  almost  too  tender  to  stand  an  ordinary  English, 
much  less  a  Russian  winter.  The  taller  Couve  Tron¬ 
chuda  was  introduced  into  England  in  1821,  and  the 


dwarfer  kind  in  1822.  They  should  be  sown  at  the 
same  time  as  early  cauliflower,  upon  a  slight  hotbed, 
and  planted  out  in  June.” — North  British  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

[In  English,  Chou  de  Milan  is  literally  The  Milan 
Callage.  The  Couve  Tronchuda  is  the  Portuguese 
name  for  our  Billed  Callage,  or  Kale.  It  is  much 
grown  in  Portugal  and  Trance ;  the  large,  white, 
fleshy  ribs  of  the  leaves  being  excellent,  when 
cooked  as  sea-kale. — Ed.  C.  G.] 

Onion  Dressing. — Mr.  Smith,  gardener  at  Pitfour, 
Aberdeenshire,  grows  onions  in  the  following  mode  : 
sowing  the  seeds  upon  the  manure,  and  pressing  it 
down  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  then  covering 
them  with  a  little  soil  from  the  alleys.  When  about 
an  inch  above  ground,  give  them  once  every  three  or 
four  weeks  a  mixture  of  guano  and  charcoal  dust,  to 
the  extent  of  a  handful  to  each  square  yard,  one- 
third  being  guano,  choosing  moist  days  for  applying 
it.  During  the  years  1845-46  and  47,  Mr.  Hendy 
says  he  saw  this  practised  with  unvarying  success ; 
and  onions  were  exhibited  at  the  Aberdeen  and 
Peterhead  Horticultural  Society’s  shows  which  mea¬ 
sured  14[-  inches  in  circumference,  grown  in  this 
way  upon  a  black  stiff'  soil,  all  of  common  sorts. — 
Hid. 

Facts  about  Parsnips. — G.  Beamish,  Esq.,  of  Dela- 
cour  Villa,  Cork,  has  contributed  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  communication  to  the  Cork  Constitution.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1847,  Mr.  Richard  Hartland,  of  Patrick-street, 
had  some  good,  well-mixed  farm-yard  dung  spread 
over  two  English  acres  of  his  farm,  “  Ardmanning,” 
a  deep  lime-stone  soil.  He  then  had  them  spade 
trenched  18  to  20  inches  deep,  at  a  cost  of  50s.  per 
acre,  throwing  up  to  the  surface  from  2  to  0  inches 
of  the  yellow  subsoil.  He  sowed  Jersey  parsnip  seed 
in  drills,  16  inches  apart,  about  the  1st  March,  1847, 
kept  the  ground  clear  of  weeds,  by  surface  hoeing 
during  the  summer,  and  his  produce  was  about  20 
tons  of  roots  to  the  English  acre.  Dpon  these  he  fed 
every  description  of  animals,  and  about  the  1st 
March,  1848,  he  killed  seven  pigs  fattened  entirely 
upon  them,  cut  up  in  small  pieces,  in  the  raw  state, 
without  any  other  kind  of  food,  or  any  cooking  what¬ 
soever. 

The  butcher  who  killed  them  said  he  had  never  in 
his  life  met  with  healthier  intestines ;  the  fat  was 
beautifully  thick,  clear  and  solid,  the  meat  was  firm, 
and  peculiarly  white ;  apiece  of  bacon  which  I  cut 
up  on  my  own  dinner-table  was  pronounced  by  every 
one  who  partook  of  it,  to  have  a  delicious  flavour, 
without  tasting  at  all  of  the  parsnip  upon  which  it 
had  been  fed. 

Influenced  by  so  favourable  a  result,  about  this 
time  last  year  I  spread  good,  short,  well-rotted  dung 
over  a  field  of  several  acres,  which  I  then  trench - 
ploughed  12  inches  deep,  and  pulverised  with  “  Kirk¬ 
wood’s”  grubber.  “  Lazy-beds”  were  then,  formed  by 
the  plough,  6  feet  from  the  centre  of  each  furrow, 
from  which  the  earth  was  dug  and  thrown  up  by  the 
spade  and  shovel,  to  obtain  artificial  depth,  the  beds 
being  44  feet,  and  the  furrows  18  inches  wide,  when 
completed.  The  seed  having  been  steeped  two  or 
three  days  in  well  diluted  liquid  drainings  from  the 
dung-hill  (about  7  lbs.  to  the  English  acre),  two  men 
placed  opposite  one  another,  in  contiguous  furrows, 
opened  with  light  Irish  spades,  drills  of  about  one 
inch  deep,  eight  to  eleven  inches  apart,  across  the 
beds,  their  spades  meeting  in  the  centre.  A  girl 
followed  in  each  furrow :  each  girl,  extending  her 
hand  at  the  same  moment  to  within  about  five  inches 
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of  tlie  centre  of  the  bed,  dropped  a  few  seeds  at  equal 
distances  in  the  same  cut,  so  as  to  have  the  plants 
from  9  to  10  inches  apart  across  the  beds.  A  man 
standing  on  the  top  of  the  bed  covered  the  seed  firmly 
with  the  hack  of  a  hay-rake,  and  by  his  ordinary 
walking,  while  at  work,  further  pressed  the  earth 
closely  upon  it.  A  man  with  an  iron  garden-rake, 
standing  in  the  furrow,  came  last,  picking  off  lightly 
the  larger  stones,  and  removing  any  obstructions  to 
the  coming  up  of  the  seed.  Thus,  four  men  open¬ 
ing  drills,  two  girls  sowing,  one  man  covering  the 
seed,  and  one  man  raking  off,  formed  a  band,  in  which 
all  appeared  to  be  equally  occupied.  Supposing  wages 
to  be  lOd.  per  day  for  men,*  and  5d.  per  day  for 
women,  and  a  plough  and  pair  of  horses  5s  per  day, 
the  expense  of  this  method  of  sowing  is  as  follows : — 

s.  d. 

Spreading  manure,  broadcast,  with  a  shovel  10 

Ploughing  into  beds  .  5  6 

Digging  furrows,  shovelling  the  earth  over 

beds,  and  levelling  ...  ...  ...  ...  7  4 

Sowing  and  covering  seeds  .  3  8 

Being  a  total  of  about  17s.  4d.  per  English  acre. 
One  plough  for  14  day,  and  19  men  in  one  day,  pre¬ 
pared  and  trenched  sufficient  beds  for  one  day’s 
sowing  of  five  men  and  two  girls.  One  thinning, 
and  three  weedings,  during  the  summer,  cost  alto¬ 
gether  from  30s.  to  40s.  per  English  acre,  a  few  spots 
where  the  seed  failed  being  filled  up  with  the  best 
of  the  plants  removed  in  the  thinning ;  but  though 
parsnips  appear  to  grow  well  after  transplanting,  so 
great  a  number  of  small  fibres  come  in  the  place  of 
the  broken  tap-root,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  attending  to.  The  crop  grew 
well,  and  promised  to  be  very  abundant,  until  about 
the  1st  of  September,  when  the  leaves  began  to  show 
spots,  like  those  on  the  potatoes,  which  rapidly  in¬ 
creased,  and  about  the  middle  of  that  month  vegeta¬ 
tion  most  probably  ceased.  Instead  of  the  25  tons 
which  I  expected  from  the  luxuriant  appearance  of 
the  growth  in  August,  I  dug  out  finally  only  from  16 
to  18  tons,  according  to  the  goodness  of  the  soil  in 
different  parts  of  the  field.  Seventeen  pigs  have  been 
fed  upon  some  of  them  throughout  the  winter,  given 
perfectly  raw,  cut  into  pieces,  and  I  never  saw  more 
health,  more  firmness  of  flesh,  or  more  growth  from 
any  other  description  of  food.  Having  kept  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  expense  of  sowing  and  cleaning  this 
crop  in  drills  (20  to  24  inches  apart),  I  find  it  to  be 
only  about  half  that  of  beds  (with  2lbs  less  seed  per 
acre),  therefore,  where  the  soil  is  sufficiently  deep  to 
be  moved  to  the  depth  of  18  or  20  inches  ( the  tap¬ 
root  will  descend  three  feet  in  a  permeable  subsoil ),  the 
drill  system  would  appear  to  be  the  most  preferable. 

Peas. — The  following  was  communicated  lately  to 
the  Irish  Farmer's  Gazette,  by  Mr.  James  Drummond, 
gardener  at  Blair  Drummond,  near  Stirling,  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  model  of  the  taste  of  the  late  Lord  Karnes, 
author  of  the  “  Essay  on  Criticism.” — “  The  varieties 
of  the  garden  pea  are  very  numerous  and  very  hardy, 
not  particularly  adapted  to  forcing,  but  may  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  sowing  in  pots,  in  boxes,  on 
pieces  of  turf,  drain-tiles,  &c.,  and  placing  them  in  a 
peach-liouse,  glazed  pit,  or  frame,  and,  when  four  or 
six  inches  high,  planting  them  out  in  a  warm  border 
along  the  south  side  of  a  wall,  hedge,  or  paling,  and 
protecting  them  for  some  time  with  yew,  spruce,  or 
silver  fir  branches. 

“I  have  practised  the  following  method  for  at 
least  18  years,  and  find  it  far  preferable  to  sowing  in 

*  These  wages  in  England  are  to  be  doubled  to  make  tlie  calculation 
correct. — Ed.  C.  G. 


pots,  boxes,  turves,  or  drain-tiles,  &c.  When  I  com¬ 
mence  forcing  the  early  peach-house  here,  which  I 
do  about  the  beginning  of  February,  the  border 
inside  of  the  house,  on  each  side  of  the  pathway,  is 
covered  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  with 
cow-dung  gathered  from  the  park ;  over  this  is  laid 
two  inches  of  half  decomposed  tree-leaves,  passed 
through  a  very  wide  sieve,  raking  level,  and  beating 
slightly  with  the  back  of  a  spade :  upon  this  the  peas 
are  sprinkled  as  thick  as  they  will  lie  together,  so 
that  one  seed  may  not  lie  above  another,  and  covered 
with  riddled  leaf-mould  two  inches  thick.  In  the 
course  of  three  weeks  or  so,  the  peas  are  fit  for  plant¬ 
ing  out,  being  from  four  to  six  inches  long.  A  border 
on  the  south  aspect  of  a  wall  is  chosen  for  the  first 
planting;  the  ground  being  dunged,  and  dug  deep 
and  fine,  the  line  is  stretched  in  a  diagonal  across, 
or  in  a  parallel  direction  along  the  border,  according 
to  taste  or  circumstance,  and  a  deep  perpendicular 
cut  or  furrow  made  along  the  line.  The  peas  are 
then  raised  from  the  border  of  the  peach-house,  with 
a  three-pronged  hand-fork,  in  large  turves,  and  carried 
in  a  basket,  barrow,  or  sieve,  to  the  prepared  drill. 
They  are  then  divided  with  the  hand  into  small 
patches,  drawing  each  patch  longitudinally,  then 
placing  it  in  the  cut  furrow,  in  the  manner  of  plant 
ing  box-edgings,  letting  the  roots  hang  as  perpendi¬ 
cular  as  may  be.  By  this  operation  very  little  of  the 
dung  and  leaf-mould  falls  from  the  roots.  The  earth 
is  then  laid  over  and  pressed  firm  to  the  roots,  and 
another  furrow  made  and  drill  planted  in  the  same 
manner,  nine  inches  from,  and  parallel  to,  the  other, 
thus  forming  a  double  row.  A  little  earth  is  drawn 
up  about  them  with  the  draw-lioe,  and  staked  pretty 
closely,  and  a  few  silver-fir  twigs  are  stuck  among 
the  stakes  to  ward  off  sharp  frosts;  these  are  removed 
when  the  weather  gets  mild. 

I  have  been  long  in  the  practice  of  planting  and 
sowing  my  peas  in  double  rows,  with  the  rows  from 
20  to  30  feet  apart,  and  cropping  between  with  dwarf 
vegetables,  such  as  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  carrots, 
leeks,  onions,  turnips,  schorzonera,  salsafy,  beet,  &c. 
I  find,  by  experience,  that  the  peas  pod  far  better, 
and  are  not  so  apt  to  mildew  when  the  rows  are 
considerably  detached ;  and  they  are  excellent  shelter 
for  the  dwarf  vegetables  between  them ;  and,  also, 
that  transplanted  peas  do  not  grow  so  tall,  and  are 
more  productive  than  those  that  are  not  transplanted. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  their  being  sown  among 
the  leaf-mould,  where  a  greater  ramification  of  the 
roots  takes  place  than  in  common  mould ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  in  the  act  of  raising  the  plants  for 
transplanting,  each  of  the  main  or  tap  roots  is 
broken  off,  and,  the  consequence  is,  after  being 
transplanted,  a  further  multiplicity  of  the  rootlets 
ensue.*  Peas  sown  on  the  1st  of  February,  and 
transplanted  as  described  above,  are  fit  for  gathering 
about  the  same  time  as,  or  even  sooner  than,  those 
of  the  same  sort  sown  on  the  lltli  of  November  pre¬ 
ceding,  in  the  open  air,  along  the  bottom  of  a  wall  of 
south  aspect.  I  gathered  excellent  race-horse  peas 
on  the  26th  of  May  last,  and  some  former  years, 
which  were  sown  on  the  first  week  of  February  pre¬ 
ceding,  in  the  peach  house,  and  transplanted  as 
already  described.  This  may  be  considered  very 
early  for  this  part  of  Scotland. 

*  A  correspondent  (J.  M.)  says,  “  Unless  by  those  who  have  tried 
Mr.  Drummond’s  plan  of  having  the  drills  at  30  feet  distance,  no  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  advantage  gained  in  every  way.  One  very  ma¬ 
terial  one  he  does  not  mention — the  room  gained  ;  for  they  only  take 
up  the  space  of  any  low  growing  crop.”  This  is  certainly  true,  if  the 
rows  are  ranged  one  end  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  so 
as  to  throw  but  little  shade  on  the  crops  on  either  side  of  them. — 
Ed.  C.  G. 
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By  tli©  accelerating  and  transplanting  method, 
there  is  a  great  saving  of  seed,  especially  if  the 
winter  and  spring  months  are  very  wet  and  frosty ; 
it  is  also  more  secure  against  the  attacks  of  mice, 
pea-fowl,  pigeons,  and  pheasants,  the  latter  of  which 
are  among  the  worst  depredators  that  ever  entered 
the  precincts  of  a  garden.  Since  I  adopted  the  above 
plan  of  germinating  and  transplanting  my  peas,  my 
loss  in  seed  has  been  comparatively  trifling,  as  I 
make  successive  sowings  of  peas,  beans,  and  French 
beans  till  the  end  of  May  in  the  houses  for  trans¬ 
planting,  when,  for  six  weeks  after,  I  get  the  princi¬ 
pal  late  crops  sown  in  the  open  garden  without 
much  molestation,  as  the  pigeons  and  pheasants 
commit  their  greatest  ravages  in  the  spring  months, 
before  they  begin  hatching  their  young. 

To  farmers,  small  holders  of  land,  and  cottagers,  a 
modification  of  this  plan  may  also  be  of  great  use. 
A  slight  hotbed  may  be  made  in  any  warm  spot  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun’s  rays :  the  cow-dung  and  leaf-mould 
may  be  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  the  peas 
sown,  covered  with  the  mould,  and  protected  with 
boards,  a  mat,  an  old  carpet,  or  spruce  fir  branches, 
wattled  hurdles,  &c.,  and  transplanted  as  described, 
thus  saving  seed,  and  bringing  an  early  supply  of 
peas  to  the  table. 

Germinating  peas  for  transplating,  by  the  above 
method,  is  attended  with  far  less  labour  than  one 
would  suppose  who  has  never  practised  it.  A  border 
of  200  square  feet  will  contain  a  sowing  of  two  pecks, 
and  this  is  about  the  size  of  the  inside  border  of  an 
ordinary  peach-house  or  vinery.  The  following  are 
the  sorts  of  peas  generally  sown  here,  with  the  height 
of  the  straw ;  a  sowing  of  which  is  made  every  fort¬ 
night,  from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
July,  sowing  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the 


list,  or  nearly  so : —  Height 

ft.  in. 

Prince  Albert  ...  .  ...  2  0 

Early  race-horse  ...  ...  ...  ...  3  0 

Early  Warwick  ...  .  3  0 

Early  frame  ...  ...  ...  ...  3  6 

Charlton  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4  0 

Groom’s  dwarf  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  6 

Beadman’s  dwarf  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  0 

Bishop’s  long  pod  ...  ...  ...  1  6 

Auvergene  ...  ...  ...  ...  4  0 

White  podded  ...  ...  ...  ...  5  0 

Knight’s  dwarf  marrow  ...  ...  ...  4  0 

Woodford’s  green  marrow  ...  ...  3  0 

Purple  podded  ...  ...  ...  ...  5  0 

Knight’s  tall  marrow  ...  ...  ...  6  0 

matchless  marrow  ...  ...  0  0 

Victoria  marrow  ...  ...  ...  ...  7  0 

Blue  Prussian  ...  ...  ...  ...  4  0 

British  Queen  ...  ...  ...  ...  4  0 

Blue  cimeter  ...  ...  ...  ...  4  0 

Large  crooked  sugar  .  ...  5  0 

Fair  herd’s  champion  ...  ...  ...  4  0 


The  last  two  sowings  are  Early  Frame  and  Early 
Warwick. 

How  to  have  Roses  in  November. — Mr.  Rivers, 
of  Sawbridgeworth  Nurseries,  gives  the  following  di¬ 
rections.  Tn  February  take  up  some  two  or  three-years- 
old  plants  of  any  of  the  following  Hybrid  Perpetuals : — 
Baronne  Prevost,  Mrs.  Elliott,  Robin  Hood,  Geant 
des  Batailles,  La  Reine,  Comte  de  Montalivet,  Dr. 
Marx,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Marquise  Boccella, 
Madame  Laffay,  Comtesse  Duchatel,  Rivers,  ancl 
Sidonie.  Shorten  their  long  roots  to  half  their 
length,  but  leaving  their  fibrous  roots  and  heads  un 
pruned.  Plant  them  thickly  under  a  north  wall  or 


fence.  At  the  end  of  April  take  them  up,  prune 
their  heads  closely;  plant  them  in  soil  manured  six 
inches  deep  with  half-decayed  dung,  and  dug  two 
feet  deep.  Dip  the  roots  in  thick  puddle  of  loam 
and  water  ;  pour  water  into  each  hole  before  filling 
in,  and  give  a  gentle  pressure  with  the  foot.  “  Rose- 
trees  treated  in  this  manner  will  last  for  several 
years,  and  this  annual  treatment  may  be  exactly  as 
above.”— The  Florist. 

Home-grown  Chicory. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Sheffield  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Mr.  G. 
Wilkinson  read  a  paper  on  “  The  cultivation  of 
chicory,”  from  which  we  find  that  it  was  not  grown 
in  England  20  years  since ;  but  now  is  raised  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  At  York,  2000  acres 
are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  chicory,  producing 
4100,000  annually.  In  appearance  the  chicory  plant 
resembles  the  carrot,  having  a  large  succulent  foliage. 
It  is  sown  in  May,  and  gathered  after  the  frosts  have 
destroyed  the  top.  On  being  gathered,  the  root  is  sliced, 
dried,  and  roasted.  [Chicory,  succory,  or  wild  endive 
(Cichorium  intybus),  for  by  all  of  these  names  is  it 
known,  was  formerly  cultivated  very  rarely  and 
sparingly,  to  be  blanched  and  used  in  salads.  It  is 
now  grown  to  the  extent  mentioned  above  for  the 
sake  of  its  roots,  which  are  used  as  a  substitute  for, 
or  to  mix  with,  coffee.  It  is  very  wholesome,  and  the 
flavour,  after  roasting,  agreeable. — Ed.  G.  G. j 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tropceolum  tricolorum  (E.).— The  top  of  this,  you  say,  has 
been  broken  off  by  the  carriers  in  coming  to  you  from  London.  This 
is  very  unfortunate,  as  it  is  ten  to  one  if  it  will  start  again  before  the 
autumn.  Keep  it  moderately  moist  for  a  week  or  two,  and  place  it 
near  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse.  If  after  that  time  you  observe  no 
signs  of  a  new  shoot,  withhold  water,  and  place  it  in  a  dry  cool  place 
for  four  or  five  months.  Keep  an  eye  upon  it,  as  it  may  start  some 
day  when  you  least  expect  it.  As  soon  as  you  observe  a  shoot,  whe¬ 
ther  now  or  afterwards,  then  give  more  water  to  encourage  its  growth. 
Wet  and  frost  will  destroy  the  bulb  if  allowed  to  reach  it  while  dor¬ 
mant. 

Weigela  rosf.a)  (Ibid). — This  does  not  flower  when  very  young. 
It  should  be  well  grown  during  summer,  and  have  its  wood  well  ripened 
in  the  autumn ;  then  be  cool  and  quiet  through  winter,  and  will,  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  be  showing  its  flower  buds.  Plants  18  inches 
high,  in  a  proper  state,  will  be  strong  enough  to  flower. 

Tropceolum  lobbianum  (Ibid). — This  is  not  very  difficult  to 
flower,  though  it  will  not  bloom  if  kept  in  a  very  cool  greenhouse. 
Sow  the  seeds,  or  strike  cuttings,  early  in  spring;  grow  the  plants  on 
during  the  summer;  keep  them  free  from  the  red  spider,  and  in  mode¬ 
rately  sized  pots  in  light  soil.  Place  them,  if  you  have  such  a  thing, 
in  an  intermediate  house  about  January,  and  they  will  flower  freely 
enough.  If  you  have  not  such  a  house,  place  them  at  the  warmest 
end  of  the  greenhouse,  and  they  will  flower  then,  but  no  so  well.  It 
is  essentially  a  winter  flowering  plant. 

Gooseberries  (Ibid). — There  is  no  objection  to  a  south  slope  for 
these,  which  you  have  purchased  of  Mr.  Turner.  Cover  their  roots 
with  some  short  half-rotted  dung,  and  follow  the  directions  he  gave 
at  p.  304  of  our  first  volume. 

Carnations  (W.  H.  G.). — Your  carnations  in  rows,  one  foot 
apart,  and  four  to  eight  inches  in  the  rows,  are  planted  too  thick ;  but 
they  must  remain  now.  Leave  one  lateral,  and  one  to  layer  besides. 
Thin  the  buds  on  the  flower  stems  when  they  appear.  Keep  them 
tied  up,  but  not  too  tightly,  or  they  will  break  their  own  stems. 

Campanula  pyramidalis  (E.  K.  D.). — Your  campanula,  looking 
“like  a  notched  stick  with  about  20  small  leaves  at  the  top,”  will 
never  flower  in  its  present  state.  You  must  cut  off  the  top.  Let  it 
lay  two  hours  to  drain  off  the  sap,  then  plant  the  top  in  a  small  pot, 
in  a  shady  place,  as  a  cutting.  As  soon  as  it  is  rooted,  put  it  in  a  larger 
pot,  and  repeat  this  three  times  this  summer,  and  the  cutting  will 
flower  next  year.  Cut  the  old  stem  down  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
pot;  give  it  no  water  for  a  fortnight;  if  then  you  observe  any  buds 
starting,  give  a  little  water  about  once  a  week.  If  the  buds  continue 
to  advance,  reduce  them  to  two  or  three,  and  repot.  If  the  plant  does 
well,  it  will  flower  too  next  year.  The  best  way,  however,  would  be 
to  throw  your  useless  plant  away  and  procure  a  fresh  one. 

Pears  for  Wkstmore  land  (E.  G.). — In  addition  to  what  we  stated 
at  p.  290,  vol.  i.,  you  ask  for  further  information  as  to  planting  the  trees. 
Would  you  not  do  better  by  deferring  your  planting  until  the  early  part 
of  October  ?  we  should  not  like  to  plant  now.  Your  first  query  should 
have  arrived  some  weeks  sooner  than  this  (April  9th).  We  again  say 
plant  six  yards  apart  on  the  wall  the  riders  before  named  ;  plant  also 
dwarf-trained  trees  midway  between  these,  the  latter  to  be  the  per¬ 
manent  trees  ultimately ;  all  these  to  be  nailed  to  the  wall.  Now 
with  the  border  you  may  do  what  you  please.  By  all  means,  we  say, 
plant  (in  your  cold  county)  useful  dwarf  standards  along  the  front  of 
the  border  farthest  from  the  wall  ;  of  course  you  will  want  an  alley 
or  timjjorary  path  between  lor  ejeratiens.  Let  us  advise  you  to 
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plant  in  autumn,  and  in  the  meantime  to  make  some  preparations  ; 
you  will  lose  no  time  in  reality  by  taking  this  advice,  and  the  pages 
of  The  Cottage  Gardener  will,  ere  then,  furnish  information  on 
which  you  may  rely.  - 

Tuberose  and  Polyanthus  Narcissus  ( J .  Godfrey). — You 
can  bloom  these  in  hyacinth  glasses  filled  with  water,  but  in  moss 
much  hetter,  and  with  less  trouble. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  (J.  S.  E.). — The  chamber  of  your  pit 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  but  kept  moist  by  leaving  an  open  trough 
filled  with  water  on  the  top  of  the  pipes,  has  induced  the  roots  of  the 
plants  to  come  through  the  hurdle  supporting  the  soil ;  and  you  have 
tried  in  vain  to  reduce  the  vapour  by  placing  some  draining  pipes 
passing  through  the  soil  from  the  chamber  into  the  frame.  If  the 
vapour  in  the  chamber  of  your  melon  pit  is  not  above  100°  the  heat 
will  not  injure  the  roots,  and  as  they  have  got  through  you  must  keep 
on  the  vapour,  otherwise  they  will  perish  in  dry  heat.  Make  a  small 
opening  at  the  level  of  the  back  path,  near  the  door,  through  which  a 
rush  of  air  will  pass  into  the  chamber,  and  drive  up  vapour  through 
the  pipes.  The  mildew  on  the  leaves  of  your  plants  is  a  common 
complaint  this  dull  cold  April ;  dust  the  leaves  affected  with  flowers 
of  sulphur. 

Manure  for  Shrubs,  &c.  (Rev.  C.  B.  Taylor). — Your  garden 
soil  is  a  stiff  loam  and  in  parts  clay,  mixed  with  masses  of  chalk : 
and  you  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  best  way  to  manure  it  for  shrubs 
and  flowers.  This  kind  of  soil  is,  of  all  others,  most  improved  by 
burning,  after  thorough  draining.  Also  let  it  be  well  worked  in  dry 
weather  in  summer,  and  turned  up  rough  for  winter  frosts.  Use, 
also,  long  littery  or  farm-yard  manure,  not  too  much  decayed,  which 
will  act  mechanically,  and  assist  in  pulverizing  the  surface. 

Gentianella  ( Gentiana  acaulis )  (Ibid). — The  blue  gentianella 
delights  in  strong  rich  loam,  and  to  be  disturbed  as  seldom  as 
possible.  The  common  single  garden-anemone  also  requires  strong 
rich  land,  and  abundance  of  moisture  when  its  bloom  is  appearing. 

Simla  Seeds  (Ibid)— -Pray  do  not  send  us  the  seeds  from  Simla  ; 
we  have  had  a  surfeit  of  them.  Many  thanks,  nevertheless. 

Wild  Yellow  Anemone  (Ibid). — The  wood  anemone  with  the 
“rich  golden-yellow  flowers  ”  is  Anemone  ranunculoides,  one  of  our 
prettiest  native  spring-flowers. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas  (A  Young  Florist). — Mr.  Beaton  will 
write  upon  these  ere  long.  In  the  meantime  continue  your  present 
treatment. 

Cuttings  for  Emigrants  (A  Colonist). — Vine  cuttings  can  be, 
and  have  been,  taken  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  England  or  i 
Europe,  and  so  may  cuttings  of  poplars,  willows,  oaks,  elms,  and,  in-  1 
deed,  of  all  our  forest  trees,  but  none  of  them  are  worth  the  trouble  of  ' 
packing  except  the  vine  ;  and  every  grape  vine  worth  a  straw  in  Europe  ' 
is  already  in  full  vigour  in  Australia,  and  might  be  sent  from  Sidney  I 
to  New  Zealand  at  half  the  expense  of  packing  them  here,  to  say  ! 
nothing  of  the  risk  of  losing  nine-tenths  of  them  on  the  voyage. 
None  of  these  things  can  be  removed  before  next  October,  and  we  I 
shall  open  the  whole  question  before  then,  and  collect  all  the  evidence 
on  the  subject. 

Name  of  Insect  (An  Enquirer). — There  was  no  grub  in  your 
letter  when  it  reached  us.  Carbonate  of  soda  will  render  your  hard 
water  soft.  Thanks  for  the  anecdote.  Slices  of  carrot  are  a  better 
trap  for  wireworms  than  slices  of  potato. 

Bees  (D.). — They  would  thrive  at  Beckham.  Wildman,  we  think, 
kept  them  in  the  very  centre  of  London.  The  mode  of  pruning  ivy 
adopted  by  “Q”  (p.  9,  vol.  ii.)  is  sufficiently  plain.  There  are 
plenty  of  summer  leaves  on  it,  independent  of  those  on  the  summer 
shoots ;  these  therefore  may  be  cut  away,  and  let  the  others  remain 
to  keep  the  wall  well  covered.  Your  question  about  cuttings  for 
exportation  is  answered  in  our  reply  to  “  A  Colonist.” 

Ants  (T.  D.  P.). — To  get  rid  of  these  pests  from  your  brick  wall 
wash  over  the  place  w  ith  a  mixture  of  gas  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur, 
about  half  a  peck  of  the  first  and  an  ounce  of  the  second  to  a  gallon 
of  water.  Syringing  their  nest  at  night  with  a  strong  decoction  of 
elder  leaves  will  destroy  many  of  them,  but  the  first  will  probably  be 
found  the  most  effectual  application. 

Noblethorpe  (Rev.  B.  Pulleyne).  —  Noblethorpe  Hall,  near 
Barnsley.  It  is  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  to  whom  Mr.  Reid  is  head 
gardener. 

Vines  in  Greenhouses  (Dr.  L.). — You  will  see  that  your  wishes 
have  been  complied  with. 

Melons  in  Open  Air  (A.  S.  C.). — The  address  you  wish  for  is 
given  at  p.  72  in  our  7th  Number. 

Greenhouse  Climbers  (J.  W.  D.).—We  think  that  you  will 
find  all  the  necessary  information  in  our  28th  Number,  p.  16,  and  in 
our  columns  to-day.  If  you  require  further  directions  write  to  us 
again. 

Larva  of  Bees  (A  Young  Hand). — It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the 
grub  or  larva  of  bees  cast  out  of  the  hive  at  this  season.  They  are 
the  carcases  of  those  that  have  died  before  coming  to  maturity. 

Brown  Scale  (John  Davis). — Try  syringing  your  plants  with 
water  of  the  temperature  of  140°;  this  will  probably  not  only  destroy 
the  scale,  but  remove  the  gummy  exudation  of  which  you  complain. 
Both  evils,  we  think,  arise  from  your  keeping  your  house  too  hot  and  | 
the  air  too  dry. 

Removing  Plants  and  Shrubs  (P.  S.). — If  you  move  these  1 
now  many  of  them  will  die,  and  the  remainder  will  not  recover  the  j 
injury  they  will  sustain  for  two  or  three  years.  We  cannot  advise 
you  to  move  them  before  the  end  of  October.  “  Plant  in  autumn, 
and  command  to  grow  ;  plant  in  spring,  and  implore  to  grow,”  is  a 
sound  axiom. 

Names  of  Plants  (An  Amateur  Subscriber,  Kingstown). — We 
take  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  all  specimens  sent  to  us  should  have 
the  blossom  fully  open.  No,  1,  is  Fabiana  imbricata ;  2,  Muraltia 
mixta;  3,  Veronica  dccussata ;  4,  Alyssum  saxatile  ;  5,  Salvia  Gra- 
hamii ;  0,  Mysotis  (species  not  detectable,  their  being  no  bloom) ;  7, 
Sollya  heterophylla ;  8,  Echium  fruticosum  ;  9,  Lysimachia  epheme- 
rum;  10,  Chorozema  ilicifolia ;  11,  Erica  vestita ;  13,  One  of  the 


Statices;  14,  Erica  intermedia  (?) ;  15,  Westringia  rosmariniformis  ; 
16,  Erica  cerinthoides  minor  (?)  ;  17,  Phylica  ericoides  ;  18,  Phylica 
lanceolata;  20,  Epacris  grandiflora.  Nos.  12,  19,  and  21,  are  Ericse, 
but  too  immature  to  be  named  from  a  mere  sprig. 

Vines  in  Greenhouses  (Ibid). — Mr.  Crawshay  has  not  pub¬ 
lished  a  separate  account  of  his  method.  You  will  probably  find  suf¬ 
ficient  information  in  our  columns  to-day,  and  in  future  numbers. 

Mushroom  Bed  (Ibid)  . — You  will  find  how  to  make  this  at  p.  70 
of  our  first  volume.  The  droppings  should  be  broken,  but  not  mixed 
with  loam.-  Put  them  in  alternate  layers. 

Verbenas  (A  New  Recruit). — Your  verbenas,  “  the  leaves  of 
which  have  become  brownish-white,”  are  mildewed,  but  they  will 
soon  outgrow  it.  No  collection  is  free  from  this  disease.  A  slight 
dusting  of  sulphur  will  check  it.  We  cut  down  all  ours  that  are  so 
affected,  and  put  them  in  a  warmer  place  for  ten  days  or  so  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  fresh  shoots  appear,  we  give  liquid  manure  twice  a  week. 

Liouid  Manure  (Ibid). — Fuchsias,  geraniums,  and  arums  will  be 
much  benefited  by  a  dose  once  a  week  through  April,  and  twice  a 
week  in  May,  and  through  the  summer  till  they  are  nearly  out  of 
flower.  Your  cactus  will  only  require  it  once  a  fortnight  now.  When 
they  are  growing  freely  after  flowering  is  the  right  time  for  them  to 
have  liquid  manure,  and  then  once  a  week.  See  the  way  to  make  it, 
p.  280,  Vol.  I.  From  numerous  letters  which  have  reached  us,  we 
perceive  that  there  is  a  general  impression  among  a  certain  class  of 
amateurs,  that  liquid  manure  is  a  panacea  for  the  cure  of  sickly 
plants.  This  is  not  so,  however.  When  we,  or  our  plants,  are  in  ill 
health,  a  low  diet  is  more  suitable  than  stimulants.  It  is  only  when 
plants  are  growing  freely,  and  in  good  health,  that  liquid  manure 
should  be  given  them. 

Arums,  &c.  (Ibid) — Arums  are  never  potted,  or,  at  least,  should 
not  be,  when  growing.  When  they  die  down  is  the  right  time.  At 
that  time  you  will  find  a  cluster  of  young  tuber  roots  on  the  old  root 
stock  ;  and  each  of  them  will  make  a  plant. 

Calceolaria  Sowing  (Ibid).— It  is  too  late  now  to  sow  calceo¬ 
laria  seeds  ;  early  in  August  or  at  the  end  of  February  are  the  best 
times. 

Shamrock  (A  Rector  in  the  West  of  England). — It  is  difficult  to 
say  which  is  really  the  true  shamrock.  Those  best  informed  believe 
it  to  be  the  wood  sorrel  (oxalis  acetosella).  Your  plant  is  a  kind  of 
clover  or  trefoil. 

Evergreen  Creepers  for  Cold  Conservatory  (Ibid). — 
Procure  the  following  evergreen  creepers  for  the  walls  of  your  con¬ 
servatory,  having  a  n.w.  aspect  and  not  heated,  and  you  will  have 
seen  a  description  of  some  of  them  last  week  ;  others  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  hereafter,  and  your  case  will  be  specially  referred  to.  Habro- 
thamnus  facicularis,  Solanum  jasminoides,  Clianthus  puniceus,  Jas- 
minum  grandiflorum,  and  Bignonia  jasminoides.  In  three  years, 
these,  if  planted  in  a  rich  border,  will  cover  the  whole  of  your  north 
and  north-west  walls,  and  give  a  constant  succession  of  bloom  from 
April  to  October?  and  the  jasmine,  when  once  established,  will  pro¬ 
bably  flower  ail  the  winter.  We  have  had  an  old  plant  of  it  in  bloom 
all  this  winter  in  as  cold  a  house  as  yours. 

Polyanthus  Flowers  Destroyed  (A  Constant  Reader). — The 
only  mode  of  preventing  insects,  caterpillars,  and  slugs  from  injuring 
flowers,  leaves,  or  roots,  is  to  look  vigilantly  after  them,  and  destroy 
them.  See  Mr.  Barnes’  useful  recipe  for  enticing  slugs,  p.  16.  Your 
polyanthus  flowers  were  eaten  by  the  slugs,  no  doubt. 

Gladiolus  cardinalis  (Ibid). — The  leaves  of  this  withering 
shew  there  is  something  very  wrong  at  the  roots,  or  the  bulbs  were 
exhausted  before  they  were  planted.  Remove  part  of  the  soil  and 
examine  the  bulbs  ;  perhaps  the  wireworms  injure  them. 

Sprouting  Savoy  (Clericus). — We  are  not  aware  that  any  one  has 
the  seed  of  this,  except  Mr.  Barnes. 

Colours  of  Flowers  (Color). — We  cannot  aid  you  better  than 
by  inserting  this  extract  from  your  note — “  Pray  call  the  attention  of 
gardeners,  nurserymen,  and  others,  to  the  subject  of  colours  in  flow¬ 
ers  ;  and  do  request  they  will  be  particular  in  giving  the  true  colours. 
I  seldom  see  a  list  of  flowers,  in  which  the  colours  are  described,  that 
there  are  not  mistakes  ;  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  many  people 
have  little  or  no  idea  of  colour.  I  know  one  gentleman  who  can  hardly 
distinguish  blue  from  brown.  I  was  looking,  a  few  days  ago,  over 
Mr.  Paxton’s  Botanical  Dictionary,  and  on  finding  Campanula  punc¬ 
tata,  it  was  described  as  white;  now,  I  never  saw  this  variety  white 
in  my  life.  Its  colour  is  pale  yellow,  spotted  with  brown.  Delphi- 
num  Triste  is  given  as  blue.  I  grow  the  plant,  but  I  never  saw  a  blue 
one.  Several  others  I  could  name,  where  similar  mistakes  are  made.” 

Bones  (S.  R.). — The  refuse  bones  from  your  larder  cannot  be 
better  employed  as  a  manure,  either  for  your  flower  or  kitchen-gar- 
den,  than  by  dissolving  them  in  sulphuric  acid,  as  we  have  directed 
at  p.  62  of  our  first  volume.  You  cannot  have  the  bones  reduced  to 
owder,  probably,  but  you  can  have  them  broken  into  pieces  with  a 
ammer,  before  putting  them  into  the  tub  to  be  dissolved. 

Florence  Fennel  (A  Subscriber). — If  by  this  name  you  intend 
Finochio,  or  Azorean  Fennel,  we  advise  you  not  to  waste  your  time 
about  it.  It  scarcely  ever  succeeds  in  this  country,  the  flavour  is 
disagreeable  to  most  people,  and  in  Italy,  where  it  is  chiefly  culti¬ 
vated,  it  is  only  used  in  salads.  Nevertheless,  if  you  wish  for  infor¬ 
mation,  we  will  give  it  you,  if  you  will  write  to  us  again.  It  requires 
a  hot-bed. 

Potato  Planting  (II.  I.  B.). — You  cannot  expect  to  have  any 
good  potatoes  from  seed  to  be  now  inserted,  nor,  let  us  add,  do  you 
deserve  to  have  any,  after  all  that  has  been  urged  and  proved  in  favour 
of  early  planting.  However,  you  cannot  do  better,  as  you  cannot  drain 
your  heavy  soil,  than  by  raising  it  into  “lazy-beds”  twelve  feet 
wide,  but  make  your  drains  between  them  three  feet  deep  and  two  teet 
wide.  It  is  the  worst  of  soil  for  potatoes.  Ash-leaved  kidneys  are 
the  best  kind  you  can  now  plant,  as  they  require  less  time  than  most 
others  in  which  to  complete  their  growth.  We  advise  you  to  put  no 
manure  on.  Lime  and  decayed  tan  may  be  of  some  service,  by 
making  the  ground  more  open.  Cover  it  about  two  inches  thick  with 
the  mixture. 
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Fleshy-leaved  Plants  (W.  P.,  Highwovth ). — Opuntia  tomen- 
tosa,  Opuntia  microdasys,  Euphorbia  polygona,  and  Euphorbia  spi- 
nosa,  are  all  worthy  of  your  attention.  You  will  succeed  in  growing 
succulent  plants  if  you  follow  the  directions  given  in  our  columns 
to-day  by  Mr.  Wakefield. 

Heating  a  Vinery  (A  Tenant-Farmer  and  an  Old  Man). — Let 
us  advise  you  to  have  your  flues  repaired,  making  them  according  to 
the  directions  given  at  p.  121  of  our  first  volume;  it  will  answer  your 
purpose  much  better  than  hot  w'ater,  as  you  do  not  start  your  vines 
until  March.  Why  do  you  persist  in  the  bad  practice  of  taking  off 
the  sashes  during  the  winter?  If  you  persist  in  wishing  for  hot 
water  heating,  write  to  us  again. 

Storing  Potatoes  (G.  A'.,  Lyme  Regis).- — The  best  of  all  modes 
is  to  store  them  away  immediately  they  are  taken  up,  in  a  dry  cool 
shed,  placing  them  in  alternate  layers  with  earth  ;  a  layer  of  potatoes 
only  one  deep,  and  then  a  layer  of  earth  two  inches  thick.  Never 
mind  about  the  earth  being  moist.  If  potatoes  are  left  in  the  ground 
it  will  be  beneficial  to  grow  cabbages  between  the  rows,  these  cab¬ 
bages  would  help  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 

Mangold  Wurtzel  {Ibid). — This,  and  all  other  food  for  pigs,  is 
most  nutritious  if  boiled  before  it  is  given  to  them.  It  digests  more 
easily.  See  p.  186  of  our  first  volume. 

Garden  Drills  (Ibid). — We  know  of  none  that  are  cheap.  We 
are  promised  the  results  of  some  experiments  made  with  these  im¬ 
plements. 

Transplanting  Swede  Turnips  (Ibid).— See  “Allotment  Gar¬ 
dening  ”  in  our  columns  to-day. 

Carrot  Storing  (Ibid).— We  are  well  pleased  to  find  that  you 
have  tried  storing  carrots  after  cutting  off  their  tops,  as  directed  by 
us  at  p.  12  of  vol.  i.,  and  that  you  think  it  has  been  worth  to  you 
already  “the  cost  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  for  one  year.”  We 
will  give  you  some  information  about  transplanting  onions. 

Early  Planted  Potatoes  (A  Country  Cobbler). — Never  mind 
your  neighbours  laughing  at  you :  all  England’s  experience  is  in  favour 
of  early  planting.  The  “  bright  worms  ”  attacking  your  sets  are  a 
species  of  the  snake  millipedes,  called  by  entomologists  Julus  com- 
planatus  (Polydesmus  of  Latreille  and  others).  It  will  attack  late 
planted  potatoes  just  as  much  as  those  planted  early,  and  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  it  attacks  any  root  until  after  the  root  has  begun 
to  decay.  Be  this  as  it  may,  open  the  ground  so  as  to  get  as  near  to 
your  potatoe  sets  as  you  can,  and  sprinkle  quickilme  over  these 
tolerably  thick.  This  will  destroy  or  drive  away  the  snake  millipedes. 


CALENDAR  FOR.  MAY. 


GREENHOUSE. 

Air  is  now  so  essential  that  potted  plants  of  hardier  kinds  may  be 
turned  to  outside,  and  at  first  placed  in  a  sheltered  place.  Annuals 
(tender)  from  frames,  bring  in  when  fit  for  their  flowering-pots. 
Cuttings  of  almost  all  plants  will  now  root.  Eartii,  stir  the  sur¬ 
face  in  pots  and  boxes,  and  add  a  little  fresh  on  the  top.  Leaves, 
keep  clean  with  the  syringe,  free  from  insects  by  tobacco  smoke, 
and  remove  all  dead  ones  as  they  appear.  Orange  Stocks  :  soiv 
lemon  seeds  to  procure  fit  stocks  to  graft  and  inarch  the  orange  on  : 
if  you  have  lemon  stocks  they  may  now  be  inarched  or  grafted. 
Pruning  :  spring  Heaths  and  Epacrises  just  out  of  flower  prune 
close  in.  For  plants  in  general,  pruning  must  now  consist  of  stop¬ 
ping  leading  and  rampant  shoots  to  form  a  regular  head.  Pelar¬ 
goniums  (Geraniums)  showing  flow’er-buds,  water  with  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  alternately  with  rain  water.  Shifting  into  larger  pots  must 
still  go  on.  Succulent  Plants,  as  aloes,  cactus,  and  others,  top- 
dress  and  move  out  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Water  :  regularity 
in  watering  is  more  essential  this  month  than  at  any  other  time. 
Give  it  abundantly  over  the  leaves  on  the  afternoons  of  fine  days. 
Windows,  doors,  and  ventilators,  open  daily,  and  during  mild 
nights,  to  harden  the  plants  before  moving  out. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  plants  are  “drawing  up”  the  place  is 
too  confined  for  them,  and  they  require  more  air  and  light.  All  the 
Forced  Bulbs  now  planted  in  the  soil  require  abundance  of  water 
to  ripen  and  sustain  their  leaves.  Seedlings  to  be  thinned  out  as 
soon  as  they  touch  each  other ;  and  all  young  “Stock”  progressively 
shifted  and  inured  to  the  state  they  are  intended  for. 

D.  Beaton. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Anemones,  take  up,  and  separate  offsets  as  leaves  decay.  An¬ 
nuals  (Tender),  remove  into  another  hotbed;  pot,  if  not  done  in 
April ;  water  gently,  and  give  air  as  much  as  possible ;  prick  out  April 
sown.  Antirrhinums  plant.  Auriculas  done  blooming,  remove 
to  N.E.  aspect,  where  they  will  not  have  the  sunshine  after  nine; 
offsets  with  roots,  detach  and  plant,  three  in  a  pot ;  seedlings  keep  in 
the  shade  ;  water  moderately  in  dry  weather  ;  auriculas  to  seed  should 
be  kept  from  wet.  Awnings,  or  other  shelter,  continue  over  beds  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  e.,  now  in  bloom.  Biennials,  sow,  b.,  in  rows, 
thinly.  Bulbous  Roots,  generally,  directly  leaves  decay,  take  up 
and  store;  seedlings  shade  through  midday;  (Autumn  blooming), 
plant  again  after  separating  offsets,  or  else  store  until  end  of  July. 
Carnations,  remove  side  buds  from  flower  stems ;  shade  from 
meridian  sun  ;  water  in  dry  weather  ;  put  sticks  to,  and  tie  stalks  ; 
sow.  Dahlias,  plant  out  from  greenhouse,  e.  Dress  the  borders, 
&c.,  almost  daily.  Evergreens  may  be  planted,  b.  Fibrous- 
rooted  Perennials,  propagate  by  cuttings  of  young  flower  stalks. 
Flowering  Plants  require  staking,  &c.  Fuschsia,  dried  roots 


may  be  planted.  Grass,  mow  and  roll,  weekly.  Gravel,  roll, 
weekly.  Hoeing  cannot  be  too  frequent.  Hyacinths,  take  up 
and  store  as  leaves  decay.  Mignonette,  sow  for  succession,  b. 
Perennials,  sow,  b.  ;  propagate  by  slips  and  cuttings.  Polyan¬ 
thuses,  part,  if  not  done  in  April ;  shade,  and  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer  ;  sunshine  destroys  them ;  sow  seed  of.  Roses,  watch  for  insect 
on,  and  destroy  them  ;  peg  down  roses  in  groups  to  keep  them  low  ; 
roses  in  pots  may  be  planted  out.  Stake  and  tie  up  plants  ;  seed¬ 
lings  thin.  Tulips,  remove  seed-pods,  ;  take  up  and  store  as  leaves 
decay.  Turf  may  be  laid,  and  grass  seed  sown,  b. ;  water  frequently 
in  dry  weather.  Wallflowers,  sow,  to  bloom  next  year.  Water- 
glass  bulbs  plant  in  borders  as  flowers  decay.  Watering,  attend 
to  in  dry  weather,  especially  to  plants  newly  removed.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  month,  during  showery  weather,  plant  cuttings  of 
Double  Wallflowers,  and  Pansies;  and  divide  the  roots  of  Neapo¬ 
litan  and  Russian  Violets ,  transplanting  in  preparation  for  potting 
to  flower  in  winter.  Half-hardy  plants  may  now  be  brought  from 
the  greenhouse  and  their  other  winter  shelters,  and  distributed  in  the 
borders.  Mild  moist  weather  is  most  suitable  for  this  work.  The 
more  tender  climbing  annuals,  such  as  Tropceolum  aduncum  and 
Convolvulus  major,  should  not  be  planted  out  until  the  end  of  the 
month.  Put  in  slips  of  fine  double  Hollyhocks,  and  double  White 
and  Purple  Rockets,  under  hand-glasses,  or  near  a  wall  on  the  north 
side.  Cuttings  of  China  roses  plant  in  a  shady  place. 

T.  Appleby. 

ORCHARD. 

Disbud,  stop,  and  commence  training  all  Wall  or  Espalier 
Fruit  Trees  through  the  month.  Grafted  trees  of  former  seasons, 
continue  to  remove  useless  shoots  from.  Grafted  Trees  of  the 
present  spring,  if  growing,  remove  clay  and  loosen  the  bandages 
slightly  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Budded  Trees  of  last  year,  re¬ 
move  useless  shoots  from.  Swelling  Fruit  of  Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines,  thin  out,  lightly  at  first.  Gooseberries,  watch 
the  caterpillar,  dust  them  (if  infested)  when  the  dew  lies  on  them  with 
the  powder  of  hellebore,  a  decoction  of  the  common  foxglove  is  also 
said  to  destroy  them.  Black  Currants,  water  heavily  if  dry,  c. 
Strawberries,  water  well  towards  the  end;  also  clean  thoroughly 
from  weeds,  and  place  straw  or  grass  for  the  fruit  at  the  end  of  month. 
Vines,  disbud,  stop,  &c.,  e.  Figs,  disbud,  e.  Raspberries,  thin 
away  weak  suckers,  e.  Cherries,  watch  for  the  black  fly  towards 
the  end,  and  use  tobacco-juice,  half-pound  of  shag  to  the  gallon. 
Plums  Trained,  treat  same  as  cherries  for  the  fly.  Mulching,  see 
that  all  needy  or  newly  planted  trees  are  well  mulched,  three  inches 
thick.  Watering,  let  all  fresh  planted  or  heavy  bearing  trees  be 
well  watered  towards  the  end  if  dry.  Blights,  watch  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  insects  on  every  species  of  fruit,  and  act  according  to  the 
advice  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  in  back  numbers  :  remember 
that  little  more  than  half-a-pound  of  shag  tobacco  to  a  gallon  of  water 
will  destroy  every  species  of  aphides.  Walks,  renew  or  dress,  using 
salt  with  care  if  weedy.  Borders,  clean  and  dress  all  borders. 
Mow  or  otherwise  keep  down  gross  herbage  in  the  ordinary  orchard. 

R.  Errington. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Angelica,  sow’.  Artichokes,  plant,  b. ;  clean  beds.  Aspa¬ 
ragus,  keep  clean;  apply  liquid  manure.  Balm,  plant.  Basil, 
plant  out.  Beans,  sow,  hoe,  top.  Beet  (Red),  thin;  (White  and 
Green),  sow.  Borage,  sow.  Borecole,  sow,  b.  ;  prick  out ;  plant 
out;  hoe;  leaving  for  seed.  Brocoli,  sow,  b. ;  plant;  prick  out. 
Burnets,  sow  and  plant.  Cabbages,  sow;  plant ;  earth  up.  Cap¬ 
sicum,  plant  out.  Carrots,  sow;  thin.  Cardoons,  sow,  b. 
Cauliflowers,  take  glasses  from;  sow,  e.  Celery,  sow,  b.;  prick 
out;  plant  out;  water;  leave  for  seed.  Chamomile,  plant. 
Chervil,  sow  ;  leave  for  seed.  Chives,  plant.  Coriander, 
sow;  leave  for  seed.  Cress  (American),  sow;  (Water),  plant. 
Crops,  failed,  replace  forthwith.  Cucumbers,  prick  out;  plantout; 
attend  to  forcing.  Dill,  sow',  and  plant.  Dung,  for  hotbeds  ;  pre¬ 
pare.  Earthing-up,  attend  to.  Endive,  sow,  e. ;  leave  for  seed. 
Fennel,  sow  and  plant.  Hotbeds,  attend  to;  linings,  &c. 
Hyssop,  sow  and  plant.  Kale  (Sea),  attend  to  blanching,  &c. 
Kidney  Beans  (dwarfs),  sow,  b.  ;  transplant  from  hotbeds  ; 
(runners),  sow.  Lavender,  plant.  Leeks,  sow;  thin;  leave 
for  seed.  Lettuces,  sow;  plant  out;  tie  up.  Marigolds, 
sow.  Marjorams,  sow  and  plant.  Melons,  sow,  b.  ;  prick  out  ; 
ridge  out ;  attend  to  forcing;  thin  laterals.  Mint,  plant.  Mush¬ 
room  Beds,  make,  b. ;  attend  to  those  producing.  Murtard  and 
Cress,  sow;  leave  for  seed.  Nasturtiums,  sow,  b.  Onions, 
weed,  &c. ;  sow  for  planting  again  in  spring;  (Welsh),  leave  for  seed! 
Parsley,  sow;  leave  for  seed;  (Hamburgh),  thin.  Parsnips, 
thin,  &c.  Peas,  sow’;  top  those  blooming.  Pennyroyal,  plant! 
Pompions,  sow,  b. ;  ridge  out,  b.  Potatoes,  plant,  b.  ;  hoe. 
Purslane,  sow;  leave  for  seed.  Radishes,  sow';  leave  for  seed. 
Rape,  for  salading,  sow;  (Edible  rooted),  sow,  e.  Rosemary,  plant. 
Rue,  plant.  Sage,  plant.  Salsafy,  thin,  &c.  Savory,  sow  and 
plant.  Savoys,  sow,  b. ;  plant;  prick  out.  Scorzonera,  thin,  &c. 
Sorrels,  sow  and  plant.  Spinach,  sow;  thin;  leave  for  seed. 
Tansy  and  Tarragon,  plant.  Thyme,  sow  and  plant.  Tomatos, 
plant  out.  Turnips,  sow  ;  thin  ;  leave  for  seed.  Turnip  Cabbage, 
sow.  Watering,  attend  to,  in  dry  weather.  Weeds,  destroy  as 
they  appear.  G.  W.  J, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NUMBER.— MAY  10,  1849.  [Price  2d. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  FIRST  SHOW  (FOR  1849)  AT  CHISWICK. 


Lf.t  the  5th  of  May,  1849,  ever  stand  marked  in  our 
calendars  and  in  our  memories  as  a  day  of  treachery  ; 
for  if  ever  “  fair  was  foul,  and  foul  was  fair,”  it  was 
then.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  will  not  require 
some  years  of  contrary  experience  to  convince  us  that 
no  appearances  or  promises  are  to  be  trusted  if  made 
on  that  day,  or  whether  we  should  not  append  as  a 
note  to  “  swear  not  by  the  inconstant  moon,” — “  nor  on 
that  day  of  traitory,  May  the  5th.” 

If  ever  a  morning  dawned,  or  day  began  its  career, 
to  tempt  for tli  fair  forms  in  no  other  armour  to  meet 
the  elements  than  silks  and  laces,  Cinderella  slippers, 
and  sylphid  parasols,  it  was  the  said  May  the  5th  ; — ■ 
thousands  were  so  tempted,  and  every  one  that 
yielded  to  the  temptation  was  betrayed.  Hundreds  of 
ladies  in  no  other  attire  than  is  suited  to  the  brightest 


day  of  the  brightest  May  tliatjever  shone  upon  merry 
England  were  gliding  around  the  scarcely  more  fresh 
and  brilliant  flowers  in  the  gardens  as  soon  as  “  one 
of  the  clock  ”  arrived  ;  and  then  the  evil  genius  of  the 
day  scowled  forth,  summoned  up  its  storm-clouds,  and 
for  three  pitiless  hours  prevailed  in  pouring  forth  with 
lightning  and  thunder  a  deluge  of  rain  such  as  those 
only  are  conversant  with  who  have  seen  “the  rains” 
come  down  during  a  tropical  “  nor-wester.” 

But  we  withdraw  our  pen  from  further  preliminary 
comment,  and  give  place  to  the  following  from  one 
who  of  fervid  temperament,  and  who  coming  to  a 
Chiswick  fete  as  “a  feast  of  novelty,”  pencils  forth 
with  freshness  his  first  impressions : 

“There  is  something  in  variety  that  never  fails  to 
please.  The  very  constitution  of  man  is  such  that 
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novelty  in  some  shape  or  other  must  be  obtained.  The 
long  continuance  of  any  scene  grows  tiresome— at 
length  almost  loathsome,  and  the  mind  stretches  forth 
its  powers  and  its  propensities  in  search  of  some  sweet 
that  has  not  yet  been  tasted — of  some  banquet  it  has  not 
yet  enjoyed.  No  pursuit  is  more  calculated  to  satisfy 
this  craving  appetite  of  the  mind  than  the  study  of 
Nature.  Here  we  always  find  something  new  ;  what¬ 
soever  way  we  bend  our  footsteps,  variety  is  always  to 
be  met  with.  Each  season — nay,  each  month,  almost 
each  week,  has  its  peculiar  productions  ;  a  quick  suc¬ 
cession  of  scenes  and  of  new  objects  banishes  satiety, 
and  the  naturalist,  intoxicated  with  delight,  owns  the 
genial  influence  that  leads  his  mind  to  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  glorious  works  of  God. 

“No  season  is  more  deeply  fraught  with  fair  visions 
or  pleasing  associations  than  that  on  which  we  are  now 
entering;  and  none  more  feelingly  speaks  to  our 
hearts.  The  verdure  of  Spring  is  beginning  to  teem 
in  full  luxuriance  upon  our  fields,  and  at  the  wonted 
call  millions  of  worlds  rush  into  being  and  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  every  flower  and  every  leaf  is  about  to  become 
the  ‘  local  habitation  ’  of  a  countless  race — the  earth 
swarms  with  life.  The  spirits  of  men  are  more  elated 
and  cheerful;  all  are  joyous  and  glad.  In  the  antici¬ 
pations  of  the  future,  we  forget  the  drear  and  murky 
months,  that  have  gone  by.  Hope — mysterious,  ever- 
whispering,  ever-exciting  hope — lends  its  glad  aid, 
and  paints  in  golden  tints  the  future.  We  seem,  like 
the  world  in  which  we  dwell,  to  grow  young  ;  but  we 
cease,  perhaps,  to  remember  that  we  are  nearing — 
may  be,  have  distanced — the  better  part  of  life’s  jour¬ 
ney,  and  the  calmness  of  the  voyage  makes  us  forget 
we  are  so  near  its  end. 

“  Such  were  the  thoughts  that  passed  before  us  as 
we  journied  on  Saturday  last  to  Chiswick;  and  really 
its  Horticultural  show  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
exhibitions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  This 
first  exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  Society  occurs  at 
the  most  propitious  season  of  the  year,  when  Spring, 
like  the  hand-maiden  of  the  summer,  is  gently  step¬ 
ping  forth — and  when  under  her  tread 

‘  Each  flower  and  herb  on  earth’s  dark  breast, 

Awakes  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  rest.’ 

“  The  weather,  we  all  remember,  had  during  the 
preceding  month  been  remarkably  uncongenial ;  frost 
and  snow,  and  nipping  winds  had  checked  the  progress 
of  vegetation,  when  suddenly  came  a  happy  transi¬ 
tion.  The  influence  of  a  sunny  and  almost  tropical 
sky  came  in  upon  us  revivifying  with  almost  visible 
rapidity  the  face  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  so  im¬ 
mediate,  and  so  marked,  was  the  change  that  it  were 
hardly  a  poetical  hyperbole  to  describe  the  lover  of 
nature,  listening  like  Endymion  to  the  ‘  flower-buds 
leaping  into  life.’  No  season  could  be  more  appro¬ 
priate  for  a  floral  festival  such  as  we  read  of  among 
Eastern  nations,  and  in  ancient  Greece.  The  morn¬ 
ing  too,  unlike  that  which  Addison  describes  in  the 
cumbrous  opening  of  his  ‘  Cato,’  instead  of  being  over¬ 
cast  and  lowering,  and  heavy  with  clouds,  was  clear 
and  splendid  even  to  oppressiveness,  so  that  many  a 
gallant  party  set  forth  to  enjoy  the  first  show  for  the 
year  1849 — anticipating  that  a  cloudless  and  a  joyous 
day  would  enhance  the  attractions  of  the  fete.  But., 
alas ! 

‘  How  like  the  course  of  man’s  career, 

The  cloud  and  sunshine — hope  and  fear, 

His  morning  rises  bright  and  clear; 

But  ’ere  the  middle  course  is  run 
A  sudden  cloud  has  dimm’d  his  sun.’ 

“  When  we  set  off,  the  sky,  as  we  have  premised,  was 
unclouded,  and  wore  an  Italian  aspect,  such  as  we  oft 


have  gazed  upon  in  southern  Europe — ‘  so  deep,  in¬ 
tense,  immeasurably  blue.’  The  morning,  in  all 
truth,  was  delicious,  and  its  successful  temptation 
appeared  on  the  highway  through  Kensington  and 
Hammersmith  crowded  as  it  was  with  dashing  equi¬ 
pages,  upon  the  panels  of  which  were  emblazoned 
coronets,  and  shields,  and  crests,  and  newly-fashioned 
hieroglyphic  signatures,  and  strange  devices. 

“  Upon  approaching  the  gardens  there  were,  as  usual, 
groups  of  idle  spectators,  gazing  at  the  aristocratic 
arrivals,  and  mistaking,  as  a  matter  of  course,  one 
illustrious  nobleman  for  another.  Such,  alas !  is  the 
value  of  a  name.  But  owing  to  the  admirable  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  police,  the  utmost  order  prevailed. 
Prince  Albert  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  were  re¬ 
cognised  as  they  entered,  and  received  with  every 
mark  of  courtesy  and  respect.  The  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  was  also  present ;  the  Duke  of  Argyle  with  his 
Duchess  ;  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland ;  the  Duchess 
of  Bedford  and  others  of  the  haute  noblesse ,  were 
also  among  the  assemblage  of  rank  and  fashion. 

“  The  entrance  to  the  gardens  always  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  presents  a  brilliant  coup  d’oeil.  The  design  and 
taste  exhibited  in  the  distribution  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  the  order  and  neatness  with  which  the 
walks  and  parterres,  now  broad,  now  narrow,  now 
Avinding  out  of  sight,  are  kept,  as  well  as  the  fresh  tint 
and  good  order  of  the  green  sward  did  not  fail  to 
present  us  with  evidence  that  the  highest  skill  in  hor¬ 
ticultural  design  and  practice  continue  to  characterize 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  The  attention  and 
pains  required  to  keep  such  a  garden  in  any  degree  of 
perfection  might  remind  some  of  our  poetical  readers 
of  the  spirit  which  presided  over  the  paradise,  in 
which  Shelley  tells  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  Sen¬ 
sitive  plant : 

‘  There  was  a  spirit  in  this  sweet  place — 

An  Eve  in  this  Eden  :  a  ruling  grace, 

Which  to  the  flowers,  did  they  waken  or  dream, 

Was  as  God  might  be  to  the  starry  scheme, — 

A  Lady — the  wonder  of  all  her  kind, 

Whose  form  was  upborne  by  a  lovely  mind. 

*  *  it  *  *  * 

She  pour’d  the  water  from  out  the  bright  streams 
On  those  which  were  faint  with  the  sunny  beams  ; 

And  out  of  the  cups  of  the  heavy  flowers 
She  emptied  the  rain  of  the  thunder-showers.’ 

“  But  in  the  midst  of  these  recollections,  as  we  were 
wending  our  way  towards  a  vast  marquee  over  which 
a  flag  was  streaming,  we  were  startled  by  a  sudden 
crash  of  thunder — another,  and  another — and  shortly 
afterwards  as  Lord  Byron  describes  the  storm,  the 
clouds  opened  their  windows,  and 

‘  The  big  rain  came  dancing  to  the  earth.’ 

“Thanks  to  the  provident  care  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Edgington,  the  company  found  refuge  under  his 
famous  tents,  which,  if  not  quite  impervious  to  the 
peltings  of  the  storm,  afforded  still  a  grateful  shelter. 
And  here,  indeed,  the  flowers  lost  their  charms — 
their  beauties  literally  and  figuratively  outshone  and 
rivalled  by  fairer  forms  that  pressed  before  them, 
‘hung  their  diminished  heads;’  and  as  one  fair 
form  retreating  from  the  encroaching  waters  was 
placed  on  the  spot  whence  a  plant  had  to  be  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  fairer  intruder,  that  plant  seemed 
to  our  eye  to  weep  in  jealousy,  while  to  our  ear  it 
sung  : 

‘ - There  is  a  lovelier  far  than  I 

Whom  the  breezes  bless  as  they  wander  by ; 

Laughing  eyes  of  living  light, 

Cheeks  that  glow  with  blushes  bright ; 

Sunny  smiles,  and  flowing  hair, 

Ruby  lips,  and  forehead  fair — 

These,  and  more  than  tongue  can  tell.’ 

**#-*»* 
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The  First  and  Second  Prize  Collections  of  Azaleas. 


“  But  we  heard  no  more ;  for  the  clouds  assumed  a 
lighter  hue,  the  rain  diminished,  and  the  company 
emerged  from  beneath  the  canopies,  and  tripped 
lightly  and  hurriedly  over  the  spongy  ground  to  the 
more  secure  conservatories.  We  cannot,  however,  say, 
with  the  Eve  of  Shelley,  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
the  sensitive  plant,  that  their  ‘  step  seemed  to  pity 
the  grass  it  pressed;’  for  the  watery  and  clammy 
ground  yielded  under  the  pressure  of  their  footsteps, 
and  many  a  delicate  slipper  soon  told  how  deep  it 
sunk  upon  the  lawns. 

“  However,  the  clouds  did  eventually,  hut  equivo¬ 
cally,  disperse.  The  sun  again  shone  forth,  the  mili¬ 
tary  bands  again  were  heard,  and  the  whole  scene 
changed  to  one  of  joy  and  gladness.  Rank  and 
fashion — youth  and  beauty — mingled  in  the  prome¬ 
nade  ;  and,  doubtless,  many  were  the  happy  associa¬ 
tions  and  warm  sympathies  awakened  between  kindred 
hearts,  bringing  with  them  ‘  light  to  the  sun,  and 
music  to  the  wind !  ’  ” 

But  we  can  afford  no  more  space  for  our  friend’s 
imaginings,  and  descending  at  once  to  more  dull  real¬ 
ities,  we  must  observe  that  we  most  urgently  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Horticultural  Society  an  alteration  of  the 
grounds  on  which  they  pitch  their  Exhibition-tents. 
At  a  very  small  expense,  and  without  any  apparent 
alteration  of  the  sward’s  surface,  it  might  be  elevated 
to  a  very  gentle  ridge,  descending  on  all  sides  from 
the  flower-stages.  This  would  secure  to  the  visitors 
dry  standing-ground,  even  during  a  deluge  of  rain 
such  as  was  poured  down  last  Saturday;  whereas  then, 
and  at  all  former  Chiswick  Exhibitions,  when  heavy 
rain  has  fallen,  the  water  absolutely  runs  down  towards 
the  flower-stands,  these  being  rather  below  the  level. 
The  consequences  are  such  as  occurred  last  Saturday; 
the  visitors  are  either  obliged  to  stand  in  water,  or, 
despite  all  rules  and  remonstrances  of  the  police,  they 
invade  the  stages  and  mingle  with  the  plants.  Now 


to  run  the  risk  of  this  is  a  great  oversight,  for  if  high- 
priced  plants  are  to  be  liable  to  such  dangers,  their 
owners  will  readily  seek  for  excuses  for  not  subjecting 
them  to  the  risk.  Neither  is  the  occurrence  of  wet 
weather  a  novelty  on  a  Chiswick  Show-day,  for,  owing 
to  some  peculiarity  in  its  position,  rain,  if  anywhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  sure  to  be  met  with 
at  Chiswick.  Last  Saturday,  for  example,  brought 
but  a  slight  shower  to  London,  and  none  to  Croydon, 
Blackheath,  or  Walthamstow,  whilst,  as  we  have  seen, 
over  the  cold  clay  basin  of  Chiswick  it  brought  a 
flood.  The  Society,  therefore,  have  no  excuse  in  the 
rarity  of  the  inconvenience  justifying  them  for  not 
carrying  into  effect  the  alteration  we  have  suggested. 

Passing  into  the  tents,  beautiful  as  was  the 
arrangement  of  their  floral  occupants,  splendid  as 
were  their  colours,  and  admirably  as  they  were  grown, 
yet,  to  those  who  know  the  Chiswick  May  Shows, 
there  was  a  striking  absence  of  novelty.  We  could 
recognise  as  old  acquaintances  even  some  of  the 
flower-pots,  though  they  had  changed  owners  !  The 
plants  themselves,  though  looking  as  bright  and 
healthy  as  when  we  first  had  the  pleasure  of  an  intro¬ 
duction,  yet  were  old  friends  still ;  and  though  this  is 
as  it  should  be  when  we  visit  them  at  home,  yet  in  the 
tents  of  Chiswick — to  contend  in  the  Gymnasium  there 
for  its  golden  prizes — we  look  for  the  same  excellence 
of  cultivation,  but  more  of  novelty. 

At  Chiswick,  on  Saturday,  if  plants  could  have 
spoken,  they  would  have  been  loud  in  their  gratula- 
tions  at  seeing  each  other — “  such  old  friends  ” — ■ 
thus  year  after  year  in  excellent  health.  The  chief 
(may  we  not  say  the  only?)  debut  of  the  season  was 
the  yellow  violet  ( Viola  lutea),  and  this  of  such  unas¬ 
suming  mien,  that  the  mass  of  the  uninitiated  visitors 
never  noticed  the  new  arrival.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it 
deserve  much  attention,  except  for  the  fleeting  merit 
of  novelty.  It  may  be  an  agent,  by  hybridizing,  in 
giving  birth  to  more  deserving  novelties;  but  for 
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itself,  when  it  is  no  longer  “  a  strange  thing,”  we 
think  its  want  of  fragrance,  thin  petals,  and  gawky 
habit,  will  not  preserve  for  it  a  prominent  place 
among  our  flowers. 

Since  we  commenced  writing,  we  have  received 
letters  similarly  commenting  upon  the  striking  ab¬ 
sence  of  specimens  of  new  or  rare  plants.  Such  a 
deficiency  has  not  been  noticed  for  some  years  past; 
but  we  know  that  there  are,  in  different  nurseries, 
some  good  ornamental  new  plants  which  will  make 
their  appearance  in  due  time. 

It  will  be  seen  how  little  expectation  of  rain  was 
entertained  by  the  authorities  at  Chiswick,  when  we 
state  that  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  the  large 
Conservatory  was  covered  with  thick  canvass,  both  for 
the  benefit  of  the  plants,  by  excluding  the  glowing 
sun  of  that  morning,  after  so  many  weeks  of  cloudy 
weather,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  visitors ;  but  in 
the  afternoon  the  house  was  found  to  be  very  com¬ 
fortable  in  another  sense.  However,  be  that  as  it 
may,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  all  the 
plants,  without  exception,  were  in  very  good  health  : 
we  never  saw  such  large  specimens  of  tea-scented 
roses  as  were  there  ;  but  our  space  will  not  allow  of  a 
descriptive  account  of  even  those  huge  specimens, 
flourishing  as  if  in  their  native  wilds.  The  great  fir- 
tree  of  New  Zealand,  Araucaria  excelsa,  is  well  nigh 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  as  are  many  others,  and  their 
heads  must  be  cut  back  annually,  to  keep  them  clear 
from  the  glass. 

Among  many  very  interesting  plants  in  pots  placed 
on  the  stages  next  the  glass,  as  temporary  ornaments, 
we  must  notice  a  well-grown  plant  of  that  beautiful 
hardy  annual  called  the  Spotted  Nemophylla  ( N .  Ma- 
culata),  which  the  Society  received  through  one  of 
their  foreign  collectors  from  California ;  the  flowers 
are  bluish  white,  with  a  dark  spot  on  each  division  of 
the  flower. 

The  finest  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  undoubtedly 
the  Azaleas.  These,  for  good  growth,  fine  florescence, 
rich  colours,  and  large  numbers,  were  never  sur¬ 
passed,  if  ever  equalled,  at  any  previous  exhibition. 
The  Orchids  were  also  very  fine,  and  shown  in  good 
condition.  As  might  be  expected,  the  specimens 
belonging  to  the  great  growers  had  grown  larger,  and 
were  flowering  finer  than  on  former  occasions.  In 
the  Heaths  a  very  evident  improvement  was  visible. 
Instead  of  large  bushes,  trained  among  bundles  of 
sticks  into  stiff  and  inelegant  forms,  the  generality  of 
those  exhibited  at  this  meeting  were  dwarf,  neat 
shrubs,  and  in  the  form  best  suited  to  show  off'  their 
lovely  flowers.  This  form  had  evidently  been  ob¬ 
tained  not  by  props  of  sticks,  but  by  stopping  the 
shoots  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  preparation  for  a 
specimen  to  exhibit  for  competition.  The  next  fea¬ 
ture  in  point  of  merit  were  the  collections  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants.  With  the  exception  of  the  col¬ 
lections  of  “Thirties,”  they  were  more  numerous  than 
at  any  former  meeting.  All  of  them  contained  more 
or  less  of  specimens  of  great  excellence,  both  as  to 
culture,  form,  and  the  number  of  flowers  on  each. 
The  Roses  in  pots  were  produced  thus  early  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  and  did  great  credit  to  the  exhibition. 
The  Pelargoniums  were  rather  deficient  in  quantity — ■ 
caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  backwardness  of  the  season, 
and  the  earlier  period  than  usual  fixed  for  the  show. 
Tall  Cacti  were  also  wanting  in  numbers  and  bloom, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  Single  specimens  of  plants  in 
pots  were  exhibited  for  competition  in  great  numbers, 
and  very  various  shades  of  merit.  Some  undoubtedly 
were  of  first-rate  excellence ;  but  there  were  others, 


and  a  good  many  too,  that  had  better  have  been  left 
at  home.  Cultivation  has  now  arrived  at  such  per¬ 
fection  that  either  inferior  or  even  moderately  excel¬ 
lent  plants  have,  very  properly,  no  chance  of  obtaining 
prizes  at  the  metropolitan  shows.  The  power  of  with- 
ho  ding  prizes  vested  in  the  judges  is  an  excellent 
rule;  for,  otherwise,  bad  ill-grown  plants  might 
obtain  first  prizes  merely  because  there  were  no  better 
there.  This  would  be  a  great  error,  and  would  tend 
to  prevent  exhibitors  from  exerting  their  skill  and 
industry  to  produce  specimens  really  good.  It  is 
lamentable  that  men  of  good  judgment  in  other  re¬ 
spects  should  close  their  eyes  to  the  demerits  of  their 
own  productions,  and  fancy  the  censors  have  not  done 
them  justice  by  either  withholding  or  lessening  their 
prizes. 

Of  florists’  flowers,  there  were  of  Calceolarias  only 
one  collection  from  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea ;  but 
these  were  produced  in  his  usual  style  of  excellence. 

Of  Pansies,  there  were  also  only  one  pan  of  twenty- 
four  unnamed  varieties  exhibited. 

The  lovers  of  florists’  flowers  would  be  sadly  disap¬ 
pointed  that  there  was  such  a  paucity  of  their  favour¬ 
ites  exhibited.  The  Society,  however,  does  not,  we 
believe,  wish  to  encourage  the  production  of  this  class 
of  flowers  at  their  exhibition,  or  they  would  offer 
more  prizes  and  of  larger  amount  than  they  have 
hitherto  done.  We  think  this  a  pity,  and  a  great 
mistake,  because  no  class  of  flowers  are  more  admired 
by  the  visitors. 

We  have  thus  far  given  a  general,  brief,  and  rapid 
glance  at  the  various  and  beautiful  objects  placed  on 
the  stages  at  this  exhibition.  As  a  whole,  the  ex¬ 
hibition  was  a  fair  average  one ;  but,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  it  was  not  better  than  the  show  last  May. 
For  this  there  may  be  two  reasons  given :  first,  that 
the  season  has  been  an  unfavourable  one.  The 
average  quantity  of  sunshine  having  been  below  par, 
thus  preventing  the  expansion  of  flowers,  especially 
those  of  geraniums.  Secondly,  the  cold  ungenial 
weather  which  has  prevailed  so  generally  through 
the  last  month,  has  been  a  check  to  all  vigorous 
growth. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  particularize  more  fully 
the  plants  in  the  same  order  we  have  noticed  them 
generally. 

AZALEAS. 

Azaleas. — The  Chinese  azaleas  were  not  nearly  so 
numerous  as  we  have  seen  them  on  former  occasions, 
but  they  were  extremely  gorgeous,  particularly  those 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus. 
It  would  be  almost  invidious,  or  even  impossible,  to 
point  out  which  were  the  best  in  this  lot.  One 
feature  we  could  not  help  noticing  in  them,  viz., 
that  the  Chinese  have  excelled  our  English  florists  in 
stamping  on  their  seedling  azaleas  a  better  form ; 
that  is,  premising  that  such  plants  as  variegata,  la- 
teritia,  Danieleiana,  and  a  few  others,  are  seedlings, 
and  not  genuine  wild  sorts.  They  have  also  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  China  in  raising  a  perfectly  double  variety, 
a  dull  red  one,  of  which  the  finest  plant  in  England 
was  in  Mr.  Green’s  collection,  and  the  latest  of  the 
group.  The  purest  white  is  one  called  Alba  superba ; 
but  its  shape  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  that  of  the  old 
white,  or  else  it  does  not  stand  heat  so  well;  for  the 
morning  of  the  show,  and  the  two  previous  days,  were 
hot  and  sultry ;  besides,  it  is  currently  reported  that, 
Mr.  Green  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  his  China  azaleas 
a  smart  forcing  heat  for  a  few  days  previously  to  the 
exhibition,  in  order  to  get  all  the  flowers  opened 
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simultaneously.  This  may  or  may  not  he  true  ;  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  no  gardener  has  hitherto 
managed  to  have  all  the  flowers  on  these  plants  ex¬ 
panded  in  one  day  like  those  shown  by  Mr.  Green 
last  Saturday.  Vivicans  is  of  a  very  delicate  rosy  pink 
colour,  but,  like  the  last,  not  a  good  shaped  one,  being 
wavy  on  the  margin  of  the  petals.  Rosa-punctata  is 
the  name  of  a  deep  scarlet  one.  Optima  and  Trium¬ 
ph  ans,  Lawrenciana,  Coronata  and  Splendens  were  also 
in  Mr.  Green’s  collection,  all  of  different  shades  of 
red,  and  all  very  beautiful.  But  we  must  pass  over 
them  to  notice  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Exquiseta, 
the  best  English  seedling  of  these  Chinese  azaleas  that 
we  have  seen  ;  but  its  shape  is  not  quite  so  perfect  as 
that  of  Variegata,  which  we  take  to  be  one  of  its 
parents.  In  all  other  respects  it  is  faultless ;  the 
colour  is  a  light  lilac,  and  much  mottled  at  the  bottom. 
It  originated  with  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  King’s-road, 
Chelsea,  along  with  a  score  of  others,  a  few  years 
since,  and  made  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  both 
here  and  on  the  continent.  This  one  should  be  used 
as  a  parent  to  stamp  the  florist’s  character  more  and 
more  on  these  useful  plants,  a  result  that  could  not 
fail  if  the  best  formed  ones  in  the  different  colours 
were  carefully  mixed  with  it.  Gladstonesii  we  should 
think  the  best  to  try  with  it  for  very  light  tints;  but 
V ariegata,  Lateritia  and  Danieleiana ,  all  good  shaped 
ones,  would  be  sure  to  give  an  improved  breed  if  their 
pollen  were  dusted  on  Exquiseta,  or  vice  versa.  We 
must  also  notice  the  yellow  Chinese  azalea  ( Azalea 
sinensis)  as  a  most  beautiful  plant,  of  which  a  fine 
specimen  was  in  this  group  under  review.  We  also 
noticed  some  of  the  above,  and  other  sorts  in  separate 
groups,  among  which  the  most  noticeable  plant  was 
Smith’s  scarlet,  or  coccinea.  When  we  consider  how 
easily  these  Chinese  azaleas  may  be  grown  where 
good  peat  earth  can  be  got  for  them,  and  at  what  little 
expense  they  may  be  kept  from  frost — being,  under 
similar  circumstances,  nearly,  if  not  altogether  as 
hardy  as  the  camellia, — we  need  not  wonder  that  they 
are  such  universal  favourites,  and  their  gorgeous  dis¬ 
play  of  bloom  never  fails  to  attract  great  attention  at 
our  great  metropolitan  shows. 

Azaleas  (Collections  of  Twelve). — The  first  prize 
(gold  Banksian  medal,  value  71.,)  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  of 
Cheam,  Surrey.  This  collection  was  got  up  in  the 
finest  style  imaginable.  Every  plant  was  a  perfect 
example  of  skill,  whether  we  regard  the  form,  the 
large  highly-coloured  flowers,  or  the  immense  number 
on  each  plant,  besides  being  in  such  fine  condition. 
Not  a  flower  was  injured  by  carriage,  and  all,  or 
nearly  all,  were  fully  expanded.  Amongst  so  many 
extraordinary  beautiful  specimens  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  say  which  was  more  worthy  of  notice 
than  others.  We,  however,  were  much  struck  by 
the  following  :  —  Azalea  indica  variegata  ;  a  large 
plant,  four  feet  high,  and  three  feet  through,  so 
covered  with  flowers  that  scarcely  a  leaf  was  visible. 
A.  lateritia,  with  much  larger  and  finer  coloured 
flowers  than  we  ever  noticed  before — five  feet  high, 
three  and  a  half  feet  through.  A.  Gladstonesii,  equally 
fine,  five  feet  high,  four  feet  across,  forming  a  fine 
pyramid  of  striped  flowers.  A.  Rawsonii,  an  immense 
plant,  six  feet  by  four.  A.  exquiseta,  not  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  A.  variegata,  but  more  delicately  beautiful, 
three  feet  by  two  feet.  The  second  prize  (silver  gilt 
medal,  value  4 1.)  to  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Law¬ 
rence,  of  Ealing-park.  In  this  collection  there  were 
some  noble  well-grown  specimens,  but  generally  they 
were  not  so  finely  bloomed,  nor  so  well  shaped  as  the 
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preceding.  Azalea  Rawsonii,  a  purple  variety,  was 
a  good  specimen,  well  grown,  and  full  of  bloom.  A. 
Coronata,  crimson,  also  a  good  plant,  three  feet  by 
four  feet ;  and  A.  lateritia,  a  neat  well-bloomed  plant. 

The  only  nurserymen  that  exhibited  twelve  azaleas 
were  the  Messrs.  Fraser,  of  Lea-bridge  Nursery,  for 
which  they  obtained  the  certificate  of  excellence  ;  and 
the  collection  did  great  credit  to  the  well-known 
celebrity  of  those  gentlemen.  They  had  in  it  large 
good  plants  of  Smith’s  coccinea,  covered  with  its  scarlet 
blossoms.  A.  variegata,  equally  as  fine  as  the 
last.  This  is  a  most  excellent  show  variety.  A. 
purpurea  superha,  with  very  large  rich  purple  flowers 
in  great  abundance ;  a  fine  specimen.  A.  exquiseta, 
a  neat  well-grown  plant,  full  of  flowers ;  and  A. 
Fielderii  white.  This  is  a  fine  variety  of  the  old  A. 
indica  alba,  having  much  larger  flowers  of  the  purest 
white.  This  was  a  good  specimen. 

Collections  of  Six  Azaleas. — The  best  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Carson,  gardener  to  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  Nonsuch- 
park,  Cheam,  for  which  he  received  the  first  prize 
(silver  gilt  medal).  In  this  collection  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  tall,  well-flowered  specimen  of  Smith's  coc¬ 
cinea.  It  was  eight  feet  high,  three  feet  diameter, 
and  one  entire  mass  of  bloom  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  He  had  also  good  plants  in  fine  order  of  A. 
Gladstonesii.  Rubra  plena  and  A.  lateritia.  The  second 
prize  (certificate  of  excellence)  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Gorrie,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Cathcart,  Bart.,  of 
Cooper!s-hill,  near  Windsor.  He  exhibited  six  large 
well-grown  specimens,  but  they  were  much  injured 
by  carriage.  A  fine  specimen  of  A.  variegata,  how¬ 
ever,  was  in  fine  condition,  four  feet  in  height,  by 
four  feet  diameter  ;  also,  A.  rubra  plena,  a  good  well- 
flowered  plant. 

Of  nurserymen  who  exhibited  was  Mr.  Pamplin,  of 
Hornsey-road.  Among  his  six  azalias  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  old  azalea  indica  alba. 

EXOTIC  ORCHIDS. 

Exotic  Orchids. — Three  competitors  entered  the 
lists  for  the  Society’s  grand  prize,  the  Certificate  of 
Honour,  (value  20 1.)  So  nearly  matched  were  they 
all  in  excellence,  that  the  censors  must  have  had  some- 
difficulty  in  coining  to  a  decision.  The  prize  man 
was  Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to  C.  Warner,  Esq.,  of 
Hoddesden,  Hertfordshire.  He  had  certainly  some 
extremely  well-grown  specimens.  We  noticed  more 
particularly  Dendrobium  nobile,  a  superb  healthy  plant, 
with  upwards  of  twenty  spikes  of  elegant,  lovely  blos¬ 
soms  :  Lycaste  cruenta,  a  large  mass  of  more  than 
thirty  golden  coloured  flowers,  of  delicious  fragrance: 
Dendrobium  moniliforme,  a  beautiful  rose-tinted  spe¬ 
cies  ;  this  was  a  fine  specimen,  with  more  than  thirty 
spikes  :  Dendrobium  caerulescens,  an  immense  mass  of 
shoots  and  flower-spikes,  four  feet  high,  and  three  feet 
through :  Zygopelalum,  this  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
plant  difficult  to  cultivate;  it  had  more  than  twenty 
blossoms  on  it:  Phaius  Wallichianus,  this  noble  palm¬ 
like  plant  had  six  spikes  of  its  rich-coloured  flowers, 
in  great  beauty. 

The  second  prize  (large  gold  medal,  value  15Z.,) 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mylam,  gardener  to  S.  Rucker, 
Esq.  Mr.  Mylam  is  well  known  for  his  great  skill 
and  successful  perseverance  in  cultivating  this  tribe 
of  plants,  and  on  this  occasion  he  well  sustained  his 
previous  hardly-earned  reputation.  His  plants  were 
put  on  the  stage  in  excellent  condition.  Amongst 
them  we  noticed  a  splendid  plant  of  Dendrobium  den- 
siflorum,  with  sixteen  large  spikes  of  its  rich  orange 
flowers,  in  fine  condition:  Phalcenopsis grandiflora,  the 
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white-moth  flower  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  this  was 
a  fine  plant,  with  four  spikes  of  flowers,  one  of  which 
had  eight  flowers  fully  expanded  :  Chysis  bractescens, 
a  very  strong  plant,  with  four  spikes  of  pure  white 
flowers :  Cattleya  Skinneri,  a  splendid  plant,  with  eight 
spikes  of  rosy  purple  flowers  :  Vanda  suavis,  a  good 
plant,  with  two  spikes  of  its  curious,  prettily-marked 
flowers :  Leptotes  bicolor,  a  dwarf-growing  lovely  or¬ 
chid,  with  numerous  flowers  :  Galeandra  Devoniana, 
a  rare  plant,  but  rather  past  its  best. 

The  third  prize,  (gold  Knightian  medal,  value  10Z.,) 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  nurserymen,  of  Exeter. 
This  collection  was  also  most  excellent,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  distance  the  plants  had  travelled 
to  the  Exhibition  (200  miles.)  They  looked  as  fresh 
and  as  uninjured  as  if  they  had  been  grown  in  the 
Society’s  garden.  The  great  lion  of  this  collection 
was  the  Vanda  suavis,  a  large  plant  of  many  branches, 
with  two  large  spikes  of  noble  flowers  upon  it ;  it  was, 
indeed,  a  gem  of  floral  beauty  of  the  first  water.  Den- 
drobium  macrophyllum,  or  macranthum,  had  seventeen 
spikes  of  its  beautiful,  strangely-scented  blossoms. 
Dendrobium  tortilis  was  in  fine  condition,  with  many 
flowers,  as  also  was  Phalcenopsis  amabile ;  indeed  the 
whole  collection  did  great  credit  to  those  spirited  cul¬ 
tivators. 
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Collections  of  ten  species  of  Exotic  Orchids.  The 
first  prize  (gold  Knightian  medal,  value  10/.,)  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Carson,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq., 
of  Nonsuch  Park,  near  Cheam.  This  was  a  fine,  well- 
grown  collection,  in  excellent  condition.  The  rare 
Arpophyllum  squarrosum,  with  its  spike  of  small  pur¬ 
plish  crimson  flowers,  was  in  it;  it  is  a  neat,  pretty 
species.  Cattleya  Skinneri,  with  eight  spikes  of  highly 
coloured  flowers  :  Burlingtonia  fragrans,  a  rare  species, 
with  a  spike  of  ten  flowers  on  it :  Acineta  Humboldtii, 
with  five  spikes  of  flowers,  two  of  which  were  fully 
expanded. 

The  second  prize,  (gold  Banksian  medal,  value 
71.,)  to  Mr.  Plant,  gardener  to  J.  Schroeder,  Esq.,  of 
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Stratford.  This  collection  had  in  it  the  fine  epiphyte, 
Saccolabium  yuttatum,  also  Trichopilia  tortilis,  a  fine 
mass,  with  more  than  forty  flowers  upon  it :  Cattleya 
Skinneri,  with  seven  spikes  :  a  fine,  well-grown  plant 
of  Oncidium  ampliatum  major,  and  a  good  specimen  of 
Vanda  cristata. 

The  third  prize  to  Mr.  Dobson,  gardener  to  E.  Beck, 
Esq.,  of  lslewortli.  He  had  a  neat,  well-flowered  plant, 
of  the  pretty  Oncidium  stramineum,  the  Saccolabium 
yuttatum,  with  two  spikes,  and  a  large  specimen,  in 
excellent  order,  of  Epidendrum  crassifolium. 

Mr.  May,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing 
Park,  had  the  fourth  prize  (large  silver  medal)  awarded 
to  him. 

Collections  of  Six  Exotic  Orchids. — The  silver  gilt 
medal,  value  4 1.,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jack,  gardener 
to  R.  G.  Loraine,  Esq.  In  this  small  collection  there 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  Camarotis  purpurea. 

Single  specimens  of  Exotic  Orchids,  showing  superior 
cultivation.  First  prize  (large  silver  medal)  to  Mr. 
Ivison,  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  Sion  House.  A  fine,  large,  well-flowered 
plant  of  Dendrobium  Wallichii.  Second  prize  (silver 
Knightian  medal)  to  Mr.  Bruce,  gardener  to  B.  Miller, 
Esq.,  for  a  fair  plant  of  Dendrobium  fimbriatum,  with 
thirty  spikes  of  its  elegantly-fringed  flowers. 

HEATHS. 

Heaths. — As  our  coadjutor,  Mr.  Beaton,  has  lately 
announced  the  utter  hopelessness  of  growing  these 
with  any  chance  of  success  in  rooms  or  windows,  and 
in  the  hands  of  new  beginners,  we  do  not  feel  the 
necessity  of  dwelling  long  on  this  head;  but  we  know, 
that  notwithstanding  his  acquaintance  with  these,  the 
relatives  of  his  native  heather,  that  he  was  much 
struck  with  some  new  cross  seedlings  of  them,  to 
which  he  drew  our  attention,  in  corroboration  of  what 
he  lately  stated  in  these  columns,  in  reference  to  cross 
breeding  heaths.  These  cross-bred  heaths  were  raised 
with  great  industry  and  perseverance  by  Mr.  Story, 
whose  name  is  honourably  known  in  our  plant  circles, 
and  more  particularly  as  the  author  of  the  papers  on 
heaths,  epacrises,  and  fuchsias  in  the  “  Florist  ” — the 
best  and  most  practical  rules  on  these  subjects  that 
we  remember  to  have  seen.  Twto  very  fine  specimens 
of ‘yellow  heaths,  called  Cavendishii  and  impressa 
attracted  much  attention,  also  one  called  elegans,  of  a 


Prince,  of  Exeter.  Many  other  beautiful  heaths, 
of  immense  size  and  most  perfect  growth,  we  must 
pass  over  for  want  of  space. 

Cape  Heaths. — The  gold  Knightian  medal  wTas 
deservedly  awarded  to  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  AY. 
Quilter,  Esq.,  of  Crown-hill,  Norwood.  This  collec¬ 
tion  was  well  grown  and  abundantly  flowered.  We 
can  only  notice  two  or  three  of  the  best.  Erica  nitida, 
a  large  handsome  plant,  3  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  diameter. 
E.  propendens,  a  finer  specimen  was  never  before 
exhibited  3  A  ft.  high,  3J  ft.  diameter.  The  plant  was 
so  managed,  that  very  little  of  the  pot  could  be  seen. 
E.  elegans,  a  fine  plant,  heretofore  considered  difficult 
to  cultivate,  ft.  high,  2  ft.  diameter. 

Second  Prize  (Gold  Banksian  medal,  value  71.,) 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mylam,  gardener  to  S.  Rucker, 
Esq.  This  was  also  well  deserved.  The  heaths  were 
well-grown  young  plants.  The  gem  of  the  collection 
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was  E.  Elegans,  in  most  robust  health,  and  covered 
with  its  rosy  blossoms.  Also,  a  good  plant  of  that 
line  heath,  E.  aristata  major. 

The  Third  Prize  (silver  gilt  medal)  to  Mr.  Cole, 
gardener  to  H.  Collyer,  Esq.,  of  Dartford.  This  was 
a  collection  of  fifteen  nicely-grown  young  plants. 
The  best  amongst  them  was  a  fine  specimen  of  E. 
aristata  major. 

Cape  Heaths  (Nurserymen’s  Prizes). — The  First 
(gold  Knightian  medal)  was  won  by  Messrs.  Rollin- 
son,  of  Tooting.  They  had  a  large  densely-flowered 
specimen  of  E.  Willmorei,  4  ft.  high,  4  ft.  diameter. 

Second  Prize  (gold  Banksian  medal)  Messrs.  Veitch, 
of  Exeter,  a  fine  collection  of  well-grown  and  densely- 
flowered  plants. 

Third  Prize  (silver  gilt  medal)  to  Mr.  Pamplin,  of 
Hornsey. 

Cape  Heaths  (Collections  of  Nine). — Prize  (silver 
gilt  medal)  to  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  J.  Costar, 
Esq.,  of  Streatham.  This  was  a  neat,  well-grown 
collection. 
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Single  Specimens. — The  large  silver  medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Fairburn,  nurserymen,  of  Clap- 
ham,  for  an  immense  plant  of  Erica  Cavendishii. 
The  Second  to  Mr.  Brun,  for  a  well-bloomed  E.  mu- 
tahilis. 

STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  (in  Collection  of 
thirty).  When  we  reached  the  tent  generally  devoted 
to  these  large  collections,  which  are  considered  the 
highest  in  the  scale  of  merit,  we  were  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise  on  finding,  among  those  that  obtained  the  first 
gold  medal,  many  plants  which  were  as  familiar  to  us 
as  our  school  dictionary ;  and  of  others,  we  covdd  only 
make  out  that  we  had  seen  them  somewhere  on  for¬ 
mer  occasions.  But  on  further  inquiry,  we  learned 
that  a  revolution — botanical  or  horticultural,  we  know 
not  which  to  call  it, — had  taken  place  since  the  great 
competition  in  July  last,  in  consequence  of  which  we 
are  now  enabled  to  explain  a  certain  rule,  which  is  a 
fixed  law,  and  very  properly,  at  Chiswick,  but  would 
not  hold  good  in  the  country,  not  even  in  Ireland  or 
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Scotland  ;  and  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
this  subject  for  many  years,  we  are  sure,  if'we  succeed 
in  making  our  remarks  clearly  understood,  it  will  not 
he  the  least  useful  part  of  our  report. 

The  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  offering  their 
liberal  prizes,  as  rewards  for  the  best  efforts  in  gar¬ 
dening  throughout  the  whole  country,  have  resolved, 
many  years  since,  that  it  was  perfectly  lawful  for  any 
person  to  compete  for  these  prizes  with  plants  not  of 
his  own  growing ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  you  may, 
at  any  time  previous  to  an  exhibition-day,  buy  as 


many  plants  as  are  requisite  to  make  up  a  collection, 
and  enter  them  for  competition  in  your  own  name ; 
and  if  the  award  of  the  judges  is  in  your  favour,  you 
are  entitled  to  the  gold  medal,  and  the  Society  is 
satisfied;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  stimulus  for 
superior  cultivation  is  just  as  much  applied  in  this 
instance,  and  perhaps  more  so,  as  if  you  had  grown 
the  same  plants  from  seed.  Take  for  instance  Messrs. 
Fraser,  some  of  the  best  plant-growers  in  this  country, 
and  if  they  are  not  so  ambitious  for  medals  as  for 
money,  and  choose  to  ask  Mrs,  Lawrence  a  sum  of 
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money  far  beyond  the  real  value  of  these  plants,  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  has  plenty  of  money  and  the  ambition 
of  being  talked  of  as  having  the  best  collection  of 
plants  in  the  country.  We  will  further  suppose,  as  we 
believe  was  the  case,  that  Mrs.  Lawrence  buys  the 
plants  from  Messrs.  Fraser,  and  gets  a  gold  medal  at 
the  next  exhibition  for  them  :  but  the  Society’s  prize- 
list  having  enhanced  the  value  of  Messrs.  Fraser’s 
plants,  they  consider  and  believe  that  the  Society 
has  conferred  on  them  even  more  value  than  their 
merits  deserve  ;  they  are,  therefore,  well  satisfied  with 
their  bargain ;  Mrs.  Lawrence  is  equally  so  with  her 
gold  medals  and  the  congratulations  of  her  friends, 
and  the  Society  is  all  this  time  perfectly  satisfied  that 
this  part  of  their  patriotic  exertions  are  well  and 
legitimately  carried  out,  and  the  country  is  benefited 
in  its  turn  by  every  improvement  in  the  arts  and 
elegancies  of  every-day  life.  Now  all  this  cannot 
apply  to  a  country  town,  or  village,  having  a  horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  because  such  societies  offer  then- 
prizes  only  to  those  within  their  own  circle  ;  and  if 
any  exhibitor  goes  beyond  this  circle  to  buy  or  borrow 
superior  plants  from  growers  like  Messrs.  Fraser,  he 
is  clearly  defrauding  the  said  Society,  if  he  competes, 
under  these  circumstances,  for  their  awards.  There¬ 
fore,  to  do  away  with  all  fears  or  suspicion  on  the 
point,  provincial  Horticultural  Societies  have  generally 
a  standing  rule,  stating,  that  all  exhibitors  must  only 
compete  with  plants  after  being  in  their  own  possession 
for  a  certain  period. 

The  highest  prize  the  Society  gives  was  deservedly 
awarded  to  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence. 
This  was  a  noble  collection  of  large  handsome  plants, 
in  excellent  showing  order.  If  any  faidt  could  be 
found  with  it,  it  was  that  some  of  the  plants  were  not 
so  full  of  flower  as  might  have  been  wished ;  yet  there 
was  a  sufficient  number  full  of  bloom  to  justify  the 
award.  There  were  so  many  fine  plants  in  this  col¬ 
lection,  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  a  few  particularly. 
Among  them  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  beautiful 
Pimelea  spectabilis,  in  the  best  possible  condition ; 
also  an  immense  plant  of  Epacris  grandifiora,  and  some 
fine  specimens  of  Boronia  serrulala  and  Chorozema 
Henchmanni. 

The  second  prize  (large  gold  medal  15 1.  value)  for 
thirty  plants,  was  well- deserved  by  Mr.  Cole,  gardener 
to  H.  Collyer,  Esq.  These  were  beautiful  plants,  in 
fine  condition.  The  judges  must  have  had  a  difficult 
task  to  determine  which  of  the  two  was  the  best,  for 
although  the  first  collection  were  finer  plants  in 
respect  to  size,  yet  the  second  were,  upon  the  whole, 
better  flowers.  Perhaps  the  arrangement  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  The  best  plants  in  Mr.  Cole’s 
collection  that  we  noticed  were  Aphelexis  macrantha 
purpurea,  a  superb  specimen,  and  lxora  coccinea,  with 
noble  heads  of  scarlet  flowers,  also  a  well-managed 
plant  of  Hovea  celsii  and  Chorozema  henchmannii. 

Collections  of  fifteen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. — 
The  first  prize  (gold  knightian  medal,  value  10/.)  was 
ably  won  by  Mr.  Taylor.  He  had  numerous  excellent 
plants,  but  we  can  only  notice  Pimelea  spectabilis  well- 
grown  and  superbly  flowered.  Ixora  coccinea,  Aphe¬ 
lexis  sesamoides,  both  superb,  and  Azalea  indica  phoeni- 
cea  alba ;  this  last  was  an  example  of  skill  and  taste. 

The  second  prize  (gold  Banksian  medal)  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Carson,  who  had  in  his  collection 
some  splendid  Indian  azaleas,  a  fine  plant  of  Francis- 
cea  macrophylla  and  F.  latifolia. 


The  third  prize  (silver  gilt  medal)  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Green.  He  had  fine  specimens  of  Erica  aristata 
major,  Pimelea  spectabilis,  and  Gompholobium  splendens. 

Collections  of  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. — The 
competitors  for  these  prizes  were  numerous,  and  each 
had  some  good  plants.  The  first  prize  (silver  gilt 
medal)  was  won  by  Mr.  Jack.  His  best  plants  were 
Adenandra  speciosa,  Azalea  indica  splendens,  and  Fran- 
ciscea  acuminata. 

The  second  prize  (certificate  of  excellence)  to  Mr. 
Stowe,  gardener  to  R.  Baker,  Esq.  He  had  good 
plants  of  Leschenaultia  biloba  nana,  and  Aphelexis 
humilis. 

The  third  prize  (large  silver  medal)  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
gardener  to  H.  Berens,  Esq.  He  had  Tropeolum 
jarrattii,  a  fine  specimen. 

The  fourth  prize  (silver  Knightian  medal)  to  Mr. 
Glendinning,  nurseryman  at  Chiswick,  for  a  collection 
of  six  rather  small  but  well-flowered  plants. 

The  fifth  prize  (silver  Banksian  medal)  to  Mr.  Hamp, 
gardener  to  J.  Thorne,  Esq.  A  silver  gilt  medal  was 
awarded  to  the  same  party  for  six  amaryllids. 

ROSES  IN  POTS. 

j 

Roses  in  Pots. — It  is  only  but  as  if  it  were  yes¬ 
terday  that  the  happy  idea  of  growing  roses  in  pots 
systematically  occurred  to  the  Council  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  no  sooner  thought  of  than 
with  that  liberality  for  which  they  are  so  much  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  these  matters,  handsome  rewards  or 
medals  were  offered  for  the  experiments,  and  we  do 
not  recollect  of  one  single  branch  of  gardening  which 
flourished  so  rapidly  under  the  auspices  of  this  vene¬ 
rable  society.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years 
the  cultivation  of  roses  in  pots  has  reached  a  degree 
of  excellence  that  the  most  sanguine  of  its  supporters 
could  hardly  anticipate  to  see  in  double  the  time,  and 
a  most  striking  and  novel  feature  in  this  branch  was 
exhibited  last  Saturday.  A  beautiful  large  bush  of 
the  Yellow  Banksian  rose,  having,  by  the  magic  hand 
of  English  gardening,  totally  given  up  its  natural 
habit  as  a  rambling  climber,  and  assumed  that  of  a 
neat  growing  shrub,  by  which  it  would  appear,  that 
its  shyness  to  bloom,  for  which  it  is  often  discarded 
altogether,  has  also  been  overcome,  for  the  plant  in 
question  was  literally  clothed  with  its  clusters  of  clear 
yellow  flowers.  Although  we  have  seen  the  tendency  of 
climbing  habit  overcome  in  our  plant  stoves  by  means 
of  cramping  at  the  roots,  and  by  a  judicious  course  of 
stopping  at  every  other  joint  during  the  whole  grow¬ 
ing  season,  we  were  not  prepared  to  understand  how 
apparently  easy  it  seemed  to  effect  the  same  purpose 
by  different  means  with  our  Yellow  Banksian  rose. 
There  is  now  no  question  about  the  White  Banksian 
rose  being  just  as  eligible  for  this  purpose  as  the  yel¬ 
low  one,  and  as  the  flowers  of  the  white  ones  are  as 
sweet  as  mignonette,  and  a  good  substitute  for  it,  we 
anticipate  new  sources  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
from  the  pot  cultivation  of  the  rose.  We  also  saw' 
another  yellow  rose  at  this  exhibition,  and  we  were  as 
much  disappointed  with  it  as  we  were  surprised  at  the 
yellow  Banksian  ;  but  none  of  this  fault  rested  with 
the  cultivator,  but  simply  from  a  flaming  account  we 
read  of  a  splendid  new  yellow  rose  discovered  by  Mr. 
Fortune  in  China,  and  as  we  read  Mr.  Fortune’s  name 
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attached  to  this  plant,  we  naturally  enough  supposed 
this  to  be  the  one  alluded  to,  but  on  reconsideration 
we  conclude  that  we  are  the  party  on  the  wrong  scent, 
and  that  a  better  yellow  is  yet  forthcoming.  Now  after 
all  this,  the  plant  in  question  is  not  at  all  a  bad  one, 
or  to  be  despised,  and  we  allude  to  it  more  particularly 
to  condemn  a  practice  that  is  gaining  ground  of  trum¬ 
peting  forth  the  praise  of  new  plants  before  their  capa¬ 
bilities  for  our  climate  and  soil  are  tested,  or  even 
thought  of.  We  ran  our  eyes  first  over  the  yellow 
roses  to  see  if  possible  what  change  a  new  rule  of  the 
Society’s  had  brought  about  since  last  season,  for  we 
recollect  to  have  then  heard  some  sharp  canvassing  on 
the  subject.  The  Society  having  last  year  cancelled 
the  usual  prizes  for  a  collection  of  yellow  rose3,  we 
thought  the  exhibitors  would  either  come  out  very 
strong  in  yellow  roses  this  season  or  discard  them 
altogether,  and  take  more  to  those  of  easier  growth  ; 
hut  it  now  appears  that  we  reckoned  without  our  host, 
for  there  was  a  very  good  sprinkling  of  those  light 
buffs,  formerly  styled  yellow  roses,  such  as  Safrano, 
Eliza  Sauvage ,  Devoniensis,  and  the  like ;  but  we 
missed  a  new  good,  or,  rather,  the  best  buff  yellow 
new  rose,  which  we  first  saw  in  these  same  gardens  at 
the  July  exhibition  last  season,  and  we  fully  expected 
to  meet  with  it  again  last  Saturday,  even  in  better 
condition  than  when  we  first  made  its  acquaintance. 
However  it  did  not  appear,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
reasons  for  its  non-appearance,  if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  advertising  it — we  must  conclude  that  it  either  does 
not  fulfil  our  former  expectations  of  it,  or  that  being 
new  and  scarce  it  has  been  cut  to  pieces  for  purposes 
of  propagation.  We  are  thus  particular  respecting  it,  as 
we  recommended  it  last  winter  to  one  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents  as  one  of  the  best  new  tea-scented  ones  by  the 
name  of  Viscountesse  las  Cassas.  Of  all  the  roses  that 
were  exhibited  last  Saturday,  our  own  choice  would  be  • 
Barronne  Prevost,  one  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals,  and 
the  largest  rose  we  ever  saw  from  a  pot;  but  they 
were  all  good,  and  most  creditable  to  our  great  rose- 
growers.  The  following  hybrid  perpetuals  we  noticed 
in  Messrs.  Lane’s  groupe  : — Lady  Alice  Peel,  William 
and  Edward  Jesse,  Robin  Hood,  Barronne  Prevost, 
Countess  des  Chalet,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Due 
de  Chatres  ;  all  of  different  shades  of  salmon,  rose  and 
red ;  and  in  other  collections  some  of  these,  and  others 
equally  as  good  ; — such  as  La  Reine,  Comte  de  Paris, 
Charles  Duval,  Paul  Perras,  Armoza,  and,  the  best  of 
all  the  light  Bourbon  roses,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  ; 
a  rose  that  ought  to  be  in  every  collection.  Of  these 
beautiful  roses — which  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  house¬ 
hold  words — we  thought  La  Reine  the  most  backward, 
compared  in  our  mind  with  the  same  from  the  open 
ground ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  ever  seeing  Mrs.  Elliot  in  better  colour  from  the 
open  garden  ;  but  as  yet  we  are  only  in  our  infancy 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  in-door  cultivation 
on  roses ;  and  these  remarks  are  the  mere  outlines  of 
a  skeleton  which  we  mean  to  fill  up  from  time  to  time, 
as  opportunity  occurs,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  will  form 
topics  of  weekly  discussions  in  our  columns,  or  fall 
into  our  useful  articles  as  answers  “  To  Corres¬ 
pondents.” 

Roses  in  Pots.  ( Nurserymen's  prizes.) — The  first 
prize  (gold  Banksian  medal)  to  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Ches- 
lmnt.  In  this  collection  the  following  were  truly  mag¬ 
nificent:  Comte  de  Paris,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph, 
Niphetos,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  and  Mrs.  Elliot. 

The  second  prize  (silver  gilt  medal)  to  Messrs.  Lane, 
of  Berkhampstead.  We  would  particularize  in  this 
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lot  the  following,  as  being  specimens  of  excellence  : 
Yellow  Banksian,  Louis  Buonaparte,  and  Duchess  of 
Sutherland.  Messrs.  Lane  also  exhibited  (not  for  com¬ 
petition)  a  climbing  rose,  of  the  class  Rubifolia,  called 
the  Baltimore  Belle,  a  singular  yellowish  rose,  which 
bids  fair  to  he  a  great  acquisition. 

The  third  prize  (certificate  of  excellence)  to  Mr. 
Francis,  of  Hertford.  The  following  were  truly  fine 
in  this  collection  :  Comte  de  Paris,  Souvenir  de  Mal¬ 
maison,  and  Eliza  Sauvage. 

Roses  in  Pots.  Amateurs'  Prizes.  The  first  prize 
(silver  gilt)  to  Mr.  Stowe.  The  second  (silver  Bank¬ 
sian)  to  A.  Rowland,  Esq.,  Lewisham. 


PELARGONIUMS. 

Pelargoniums  ( geraniums .) — The  spring  has  been 
too  late  and  cold,  and  the  exhibition  too  early,  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  this  fashionable  class  of  flowers;  yet  those  that 
were  exhibited  were,  on  the  whole,  as  finely  bloomed 
and  in  as  good  condition  as  we  have  seen  them  at  any 
former  May  exhibition.  The  best  white  pelargonium 
we  have,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  is  Pearl.  It  was 
certainly  the  best  of  four  varieties  at  this  exhibition. 
Blanche  being  the  next  best,  followed  by  Mount 
Blanc,  and  Emma.  The  latter  we  have  often  seen  in 
good  condition,  but  seldom  better  than  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  We  must  premise,  however,  that  we  do  not 
look  on  this  class  of  flowers  with  a  florist’s  eye  ;  there¬ 
fore  those  that  struck  us  as  the  most  marked  sorts 
would,  probably,  attract  also  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  persons  —  not  professed  florists.  We  have 
been  more  particular  in  noting  the  above  white,  as  we 
ourselves  often  regretted  the  want  of  really  good 
white  pelargoniums  among  the  endless  variety  of  other 
colours  and  shades.  Foster’s  Painted  Lady,  and 
Beck's  Hebe’s  Lip,  are  the  next  two  on  our  list ;  and 
both  of  them  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  as  are  also  the 
following: — Gulielmi,  a  recent  variety  originated  by 
Mr.  Beck.  The  dark  back  of  this  flower,  the  pure 
white  eye,  as  florists  call  the  bottom  of  the  flower, 
and  the  shaded  light  front  petals  are  so  beautifully 
blended,  and  in  such  good  contrast  that  we  at  once 
pronounced  it  our  favourite  of  all  that  were  exhibited 
on  this  occasion.  We  also  much  admired  one  called 
Forget  Me  Not  ;  it  is  higher  coloured  than  the  last, 
and  probably  fanciers  would  prefer  it  before  Gulielmi, 
but  a  lady  would  point  out  Gulielmi  among  a  thou¬ 
sand.  Grandijlora  is  another  one  that  we  admired 
much  ;  the  flowers  and  trusses  are  very  large,  the 
colour  orange  red,  with  light  rose  front  petals.  Negress, 
one  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Garth’s  raising,  we  were  very 
glad  to  see  in  three  collections,  showing  that  other 
growers  beside  ourselves  look  upon  it  as  a  very  useful 
early  sort ;  for  there  can  be  no  question  that  all  those 
now  exhibited  were  more  or  less  “ forced,”  or  rather 
assisted  to  “  come  out”  so  handsomely.  Negress  we 
have  also  found  an  excellent  one  to  come  in  late  in 
the  autumn ;  say,  plants  of  it  noiv  just  forming  flower- 
buds,  to  be  cut  in  four  or  five  eyes  with  as  many 
leaves  on  each  shoot,  to  be  allowed  to  break  slowly, — 
or,  in  other  words,  to  make  another  growth  in  a  cool 
situation,  and  not  to  be  potted  until  the  new  shoots 
are  two  or  three  joints  long;  then  to  be  removed  to  a 
pot  two  sizes  larger,  and  to  be  liberally  encouraged 
with  liquid  manure  once  a-week.  Thus  treated,  we 
have  proved  it  a  very  useful  autumn  flowering  pelar¬ 
gonium  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  put  into  a  moderate 
forcing  any  time  in  January,  the  Negress  might  be 
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had  in  good  bloom  early  in  April ;  and  'we  have  no 
doubt  all  those  that  we  so  much  admired  last  Satur¬ 
day,  might  be  similarly  treated  for  early  bloom  with 
equal  advantage. 

There  is  another  class  of  pelargoniums  with  small 
flowers,  called  French ,  or  fancy  sorts,  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  large  ones  called  florists’  flowers  :  of 
these  there  have  been  two  or  three  collections  exhi¬ 
bited  at  all  the  metropolitan  flower  shows  for  the  last 
three  or  four  seasons,  and  most  beautiful  things  they 
are,  and  no  wonder  that  they  have  become  rapidly 
great  favourites  with  the  ladies.  There  was  only  one 
collection  of  this  class  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  and 
we  never  saw  finer  plants  of  them  at  this  early  period, 
hut  we  regret  our  want  of  space  to  do  full  justice  to 
them.  Ibrahim  Pacha  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  of 
this  class.  It  is  chiefly  scarlet  with  white ;  and  the 
edges  of  the  flower  leaves  are  much  waved  and  deli¬ 
cately  white  :  altogether  this  is  the  prettiest  pelar¬ 
gonium  we  have  seen  of  the  small  class,  and  the 
nearest  to  it  is  one  called  Anais,  the  only  difference 
being  that  Anais  has  more  white  in  it  than  his  High¬ 
ness  the  Pacha.  We  recollect  a  seedling  being  exhi¬ 
bited  either  last  year,  or  the  year  before,  very  much 
in  the  way  of  these  two,  and  named  Jenny  Lind,  with 
which  we  were  highly  pleased;  but  we  must  put  our 
readers  on  their  guard  not  to  buy  one  under  this 
name,  unless  they  ask  for  Ambrose's  Jenny  Lind,  that 
being  the  florist’s  name  who  exhibited  it;  and  we 
have  seen  two  other  kinds  which  went  by  the  same 
favourite  name,  but  certainly  not  worthy  of  it.  Queen 
Victoria,  and  Lady  Rivers,  are  also  two  of  these  fancy 
ones,  and  as  near  to  each  other  in  appearance  as  two 
eggs  :  on  this  occasion  we  should  only  have  noticed 
Queen  Victoria,  had  it  not  been  that  Lady  Rivers  in 
the  collection  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gains,  of  Battersea, 
was  much  lighter  than  we  ever  saw  her  Ladyship 
before,  and  very  distinct  from  Queen  Victoria.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  Lady  Rivers  was  much 
forced  for  this  occasion;  but  we  may  be  in  error, 
for  we  are  regularly  in  the  habit  of  forcing  Queen 
Victoria  into  flower  by  the  first  of  April,  without 
in  the  least  affecting  its  natural  midsummer  hue ; 
and  we  have  not  met  with  a  pelargonium  that  is  less 
affected  by  great  heat ;  therefore,  having  seen  Lady 
Rivers  so  much  altered  in  appearance  this  time,  we 
are  ourselves  curious  to  ascertain  what  has  been  the 
cause  of  it.  Associated  with  these  fine  fancy  ones 
were  Madame  Meillez,  an  immense  bloomer,  but  alto¬ 
gether  of  a  very  dark  character,  making  a  good  con¬ 
trast  with  the  pure  white-ground  colour  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  Lady  Rivers,  and  the  clouded  scarlet  of 
Anais  and  Ibrahim  Pacha.  Any  of  our  readers  who 
may  have  known  an  old  kind  of  pelargonium,  which 
was  fashionable  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  called 
Yetmenianum ,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  dark  spots  and  pencilling  of  Madame  Meillez,  and 
also  a  few  more  of  the  same  breed  which  appear  occa¬ 
sionally  at  these  great  exhibitions;  such  as,  for  in¬ 
stance — La  Belle  de  V Africa,  Mulatto,  Orpheus,  Sta- 
tushi,  fyc.  These  dark  ones  are  well  marked  and 
distinct;  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  much  admired 
them,  and  we  do  not  expect  to  see  them  soon  much 
improved,  as  we  have  noticed  a  great  variety  of  seed¬ 
lings  of  them  having  been  exhibited  once  or  twice, 
and  then  disappear  altogether.  Queen  Victoria  and 
Lady  Rivers  appear  to  be  very  difficult  to  seed,  or  to 
be  bad  breeders,  as  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
any  good  seedlings  of  their  stamp  ;  but  we  know  that 
Anais  and  Ibrahim  Pacha  will  seed  as  freely  as  chick- 
weed,  but  it  requires  a  good  knowledge  of  crossing  to 
get  any  improved  varieties  from  them.  Every  exhi¬ 


bition  round  London  last  year  brought  out  seedlings 
of  various  merits  from  these  two;  not  one  of  which 
seedlings  were  so  good  as  Anais  or  the  Pacha.  Even 
last  Saturday  we  saw  three  seedlings  of  this  very  breed, 
but  we  must  suspend  our  judgment  on  them  till  we  see 
them  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 

Besides  these,  and  many  more,  that  we  cannot  now 
particularly  enumerate,  we  noticed  an  old  pelargonium 
called  flexuosum,  one  of  the  earliest  crosses  that  was 
obtained  by  Sweet,  from  fulgidum,  a  scarlet-coloured 
wild  species  from  Africa,  and  the  best  to  get  very 
high-coloured  ones  from;  but  some  how  or  other  florists 
have  not  followed  out  this  scarlet  class  as  they  should 
have  done,  Moore's  Victory  being  the  last  stage  to 
which  they  were  brought,  if  our  memory  serves  us 
right.  There  were  several  seedlings  of  the  large 
florists’  pelargonium  exhibited  for  the  first  time  on 
this  occasion  ;  and,  as  we  had  just  settled,  in  our  own 
mind,  about  which  were  the  best  of  these  seedlings, 
up  comes  the  best  judge  of  them  in  England,  Mr. 
Beck,  of  Isleworth;  but  having  never  had  the  good 
fortune  of  an  introduction  to  this  gentleman,  we  could 
not  force  ourself  on  his  notice,  but  merely  asked  him, 
as  we  might  of  any  other  gentleman,  which  was  the 
best  of  the  new  seedlings.  ^Although  he  was  standing 
in  a  pool  of  water,  the  question  made  his  eyes  sparkle, 
and  we  could  well  appreciate  the  glance  of  his  keen 
eye.  “  The  answer  will  depend,  Sir,  whether  you 
prefer  form  to  colour  ” — As  for  colour,  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  or  two  opinions,  Prince  of  Orange  being, 
in  our  eye,  the  finest  orange-scarlet  we  had  hitherto 
seen,  with  a  beautiful  dark  blotch  in  the  back  of  the 
flower.  We  did  not  grudge  a  pair  of  wet  feet  for  hav¬ 
ing  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  so  beautiful  a  seed¬ 
ling,  but  we  cannot  say  how  it  will  pass  the  ordeal  of 
a  thorough  florist,  for  we  thought  it  sufficient  intrusion 
*  to  ask  Mr.  Beck  to  point  out  the  best  shaped  one, 
which  he  readily  did,  and  pointed  to  one  called  Chris- 
tabel,  a  fine-shaped  flower;  but  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Beck  considered  it  a  first-rate  shape  we  cannot  say, 
he  only  told  us  it  was  the  best  shaped  of  all  the  seed¬ 
lings  there.  We  noted  two  more  as  promising — Non¬ 
such  and  Satisfaction — but  considering  the  earliness  of 
the  season,  and  that  these  pelargonium  seedlings  are 
not  to  be  much  depended  on  till  after  the  second  sea¬ 
son,  we  must  suspend  our  judgment  to  another  oppor¬ 
tunity,  with  this  one  remark,  that  should  the  Prince 
of  Orange  turn  as  wany  on  the  edges  as  any  of  the 
small  fancy  breed,  unless  he  changes  his  colour,  we 
predict  a  favourable  reception  of  him  by  the  public. 

Specimens  of  New  Plants  in  Flower. — Messrs. 
Veitch  obtained  the  large  silver  medal  for  a  new 
Calceolaria,  of  shrubby  habit,  with  a  yellow  gaping 
flower,  something  like  the  old  C.  bicolor.  Mr.  E.  Hen¬ 
derson,  of  the  Wellington  Nursery,  St.  John’s  Wood, 
was  awarded  a  silver  Knightian  medal  for  Boronia 
tetrandra,  with  leaves  like  B.  pinnata,  but  shorter, 
and  lilac-coloured  flowers  numerously  produced  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaflets, — a  plant  that  will  suit  ex¬ 
hibitors,  as  it  has  a  neat  good  habit.  Messrs.  Rollison 
obtained  a  silver  Banksian  for  a  new  Hoya  from  Java, 
with  thick,  large,  handsome  leaves,  and  rather  small 
chocolate-coloured  flower.  A  certificate  of  merit  was 
given  to  the  same  for  Talauma  mutabilis. 

Hardy  New  Plants. — We  saw' a  beautiful  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Weigela  rosea,  recently  from  China,  and 
looking,  at  a  little  distance,  not  unlike  some  of  our 
crab  apples  in  bloom.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  of 
the  easiest  culture.  We  were  very  much  struck  by 
another  new  plant  from  China,  called  Indigofera  de - 
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cora,  which  we  believe  to  be  also  quite  hardy,  and 
of  which  we  saw,  two  years  since,  a  little  plant  turned 
out  on  some  rock-work  near  one  of  the  hothouses  in 
this  garden,  hut  we  had  altogether  forgotten  it,  till  we 
saw  it  here,  in  a  pot,  most  beautifully  grown,  with 
great  numbers  of  light  lilac  dropping  flowers,  in  large 
close  racemes,  very  graceful.  Another  plant  that 
would  contrast  and  associate  with  this  Indigofera  is 
a  lovely  thing  sent  here  from  China,  lately,  by  Mr. 
Fortune,  who  was  sent  out  to  collect  for  the  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Society  at  the  termination  of  the  late  China  war,  and 
called  Dielytra  spectabilis,  a  beautiful  hardy,  or  nearly 
hardy,  herbaceous  plant,  with  light  pink  flowers,  of  the 
most  delicate  look  and  texture.  There  was  a  pretty 
little  yellow  violet,  already  noted,  from  Patagonia,  sent 
for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Yeitch,  of  Exeter,  and,  for 
a  late  spring-flowering  hardy  plant,  will  be  very 
useful.  Out  of  three  seedling  rhododendrons  we  noted 
one  from  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  as  new,  and 
most  beautiful ;  it  was  called  campanulatum  vari 
superbum;  that  is,  if  literally  rendered  into  English, 
“a  superb  variety  of  the  bell-shaped  rose-bay:”  the 
flowers  were  large,  of  a  clear,  waxy  white  colour,  with 
dark  brown  spots  in  the  throat.  There  was  another 
white  rhododendron,  from  Mr.  Gains,  of  Battersea, 
dotted  all  over  with  little  black  spots,  rendering  it 
more  curious  than  handsome. 

Cinerarias. — There  was  a  large  number  of  this 
very  useful  and  ornamental  flower  brought  together 
on  this  occasion,  but  whether  for  competition  or  not, 
we  cannot  say.  They  were  entirely  lost  to  the  visit¬ 
ors,  by  being  injudiciously  placed  in  the  very  worst 
part  in  all  the  tents  for  showing  them.  If  we  had  seen 
so  great  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  country  cottagers, 
we  might  pass  it  over  with  a  sigh,  but  we  can  hardly 
tell  how  the  first  impression  of  so  glaring  an  injustice 
to  our  little  favourites  acted  on  our  minds  at  the  time  ; 
yet  we  can  easily  see  how  the  mistake  might  occur 
in  the  hurry  of  business.  In  the  morning,  and  while 
the  censors  were  judging  the  merits  of  the  different 
collections,  these  cinerarias  were  in  the  full  sun,  being 
on  an  east  aspect,  to  use  a  gardening  phrase ;  but  in 
the  afternoon  they  were  completely  in  the  shade,  and 
what  with  the  rain,  and  the  shadow  of  the  pelargonium 
stage  falling  over  them,  no  one  could  see  whether  they 
were  white,  or  scarlet,  or  blue,  or  purple.  We  went 
on  our  knees  to  look  at  them,  but  we  only  could  dis¬ 
criminate  two  out  of  as  many  dozens,  and  these,  we 
think,  were  the  best  reds,  but  what  shade  of  red,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  names  are  Sir  Charles  Napier 
and  Flora  Mac  Ivor.  We  must  also  protest  against 
placing  cinerarias  side  by  side  with  pelargoniums ;  the 
contrast  is  so  violent,  as  to  destroy  all  the  beauty  of 
the  cinerarias,  without  adding  to  the  effects  of  the 
pelargoniums  in  the  slightest  degree.  Exhibitors 
should  see  to  this,  and  have  their  pets,  in  future, 
placed  alongside  of  the  calceolarias. 

Bulbs. — There  were  a  few  plants  of  Hippiastrum, 
very  well  bloomed,  hut  not  sufficiently  diversified,  in 
form  or  colour,  for  so  large  a  family  to  have  any 
effect;  and  the  bulbs  were  above  the  soil,  which  al¬ 
ways  gives  them  a  haggard  appearance.  Besides, 
tender  bulbs  are  annually  lost  by  the  hundreds  under 
this  injudicious  treatment.  They  were,  however,  very 
properly  called  hippiastrum,  or,  equestrian  star,  and 
not  amaryllisses,  as  many  people  term  them. 

Single  Specimens  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
in  flower,  showing  superior  cultivation.  A  certificate 
of  excellence  was  awarded  to  Mr.  May  for  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  large  plant  of  Pimelea  spectabilis,  measuring  at 
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least  7  ft.  in  diameter  ;  the  large  silver  medal  to  Messrs. 
Rollinson,  and  the  silver  Knightian  to  Messrs.  Veitch, 
and  to  Mr.  Stowe. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — ’The  silver  Knightian 
medal  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Jackson,  nurserymen, 
Kingston,  for  a  new  rhododendron,  and  by  Mr.  Green. 

The  silver  Banksian  medal  was  given  to  Mr.  Ivery, 
and  a  certificate  of  merit  to  Mr.  Ely,  Studmore,  and 
to  Mr.  Carson. 

To  encourage  good  writing  and  correct  spelling  of 
botanical  names,  the  Society  offered  prizes,  which  were 
distributed  as  follow  : — The  silver  Knightian  medal  to 
Messrs.  Rollinson;  the  silver  Banksian  to  Mr.  Cole; 
and  a  certificate  of  merit  to  Mr.  Williams,  and  to  Mr. 
Mylam. 


Fruits. — We  have  but  little  to  report  concerning 
the  fruits  at  this  exhibition ;  they  were  indeed  few, 
and  by  no  means  extraordinary  in  point  of  excellence. 
Indeed,  we  think  it  would  be  far  more  to  the  credit 
of  the  Society,  and  less  prejudicial  to  fruit  culture;  if 
such  were  totally  excluded,  unless  means  are  taken  to 
insure  a  respectable  gathering  of  this  most  essential 
item  in  general  horticulture. 

Hundreds  who  came  to  the  exhibition  on  Saturday 
would,  doubtless,  go  away  with  the  impression,  that 
forced  fruit  is  scarce  in  the  country,  or  that  fruit- 
culture  is  on  the  decline ;  this,  as  we  think,  ought  not 
to  he.  To  the  credit  of  our  gardeners,  we  must  say, 
that  as  rapid  advances  are  making  in  this  way,  as  in 
any  other  department  of  gardening, — not  as  to  mere 
size,  as  connected  with  exhibition  purposes,  perhaps, 
but  in  safe  and  successful  modes  of  culture,  based  on 
sound  principles.  Many  foreigners  attended  the  ex¬ 
hibition  ;  now  we  would  not  have  these  persons  (who 
are  accustomed  to  expect  so  much  from  the  wealth, 
science,  and  earnest  exertions  of  John  Bull)  take  an 
unfavourable  impression  of  our  fruit-culture  to  the 
other  side  the  water. 

At  this  early  season,  and  especially  after  such  a 
very  ungenial  spring  as  we  have  experienced,  no 
doubt  many  gardeners  in  the  country  can  ill  spare 
such  fruit  as  may  be  fitted  for  exhibition  purposes. 
Means  should,  however,  be  taken  by  the  respective 
horticultural  meeting  managers  at  all  times  to  ensure 
a  speedy  and  safe  transit  back  to  their  respective 
owners,  if  desirable,  free  of  all  expense,  and  safely 
packed.  This  we  conceive  to  be  at  once  the  duty 
and  the  interest  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  Lord  Boston,  had  three 
Providence  Pines  of  the  following  weights : 

One  8lbs.  3ozs. 

—  9lbs.  54ozs. 

—  9lbs.  9Jozs.,  rather 
certainly  fine  for  the  period. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Oak-hill,  had  four  Providences  of  the 
following  weights  :  6|lbs.  ;  6lbs.  7^ozs. ;  6lbs.  9£ozs. ; 
6lbs.  15ozs.  These  had  well  swelled  pips,  but  the 
fruit  were  what  is  termed  particularly  short  shows; 
that  is,  short  in  number  of  pips  lengthwise.  To  these 
the  Silver  Knightian  medal,  we  believe,  was  awarded. 
Some  little  confusion,  or  rather  erasure,  has  taken 
place  in  our  notes  on  these ;  and  if  we  should  prove  in 
error,  we  will  hasten  to  correct  it. 

There  was  also  an  Enville  of  3lbs.  4ozs.,  which  was 
of  no  extraordinary  merit,  but  in  very  fresh  condition 
for  the  exhibition  table. 

Grapes. — Mr.  Fleming,  of  Trentham,  had  a  very 
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fine  bunch  of  black  Hambro’s,  weighing  2lbs.  5g0zs., 
rather  an  ornamental  size  for  the  season  :  they  were 
of  good  colour,  hut  slightly  underripe.  To  these  the 
large  silver  medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Oakhill,  had  a  very  nice  basket  of 
black  Hamhro’s,  thoroughly  coloured.  These  were 
very  respectable  for  the  season,  and  were  to  us  pecu¬ 
liarly  pleasing  as  possessing  that  fine  “chiselled” 
appearance  which  from  our  very  boyish  days  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  a  very  frequent  ac¬ 
companiment  of  superior  quality  in  the  berry.  To 
these  the  silver  Knightian  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Stewart,  gardener  to  R.  Durant,  Esq.,  had  a 
basket  of  new  strawberries,  called,  “  Pelvillain  de 
Meudon,”  which  appeared  to  have  originated  from  the 
British  Queen;  we  are  not  aware  what  their  flavour 
may  he,  hut  we  see  nothing  extraordinary  about  them. 
Much,  however  will  depend  on  their  forcing  and 
hearing  capabilities.  There  has  been  rather  too  much 
anxiety  of  late  about  obtaining  new  kinds  of  straw¬ 
berries,  and  many  strong  experiments  have  been  made 
on  the  public  pocket  in  consequence. 

In  cherries  there  was  one  solitary  basket  of  May 
Dukes,  rather  under  ripe,  from  Mr.  Turnbull,  of 
Blenheim. 

A  few  dishes  of  apples  were  on  the  tables,  hut  they 
were  of  very  little  importance ;  they  consisted  of  the 
following  kinds : — Blenheim  orange,  French  crab, 
Boston  russet — one  of  our  last  American  kitchen 
apples,  also  Scarlet  nonpareil  in  good  preservation. 

We  think  that  we  have  now  enumerated  all  matters 
of  importance  in  this  way,  and  we  regret  the  lack  of 
better  material  to  place  before  our  readers. 

We  may  now  conclude  with  a  few  general  remarks. 

In  the  first  place  as  to  prizes.  We  have  attended 
the  Society’s  exhibitions  at  various  times,  and  have 
generally  had  to  regret  the  comparative  want  of  what 
are  termed  winter  pines  ;  that  is  to  say,  such  as  the 
old  black  Jamaica,  the  Montserrat,  of  fame  in  the 
country.  Nothing  hut  Queens  and  Providences  can 
he  heard  of.  Now,  in  the  month  of  April,  or  even  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  we  conceive  that  the  flavour  of 
a  good  black  Jamaica  will  at  all  times  he  superior  to 
that  of  the  other  kinds  named  ;  and  we  do  think  that 
public  attention  ought  to  he  directed  to  this  circum¬ 
stance.  Appearance,  however,  is  everything  in  this 
as  in  some  other  matters;  the  huge  Providence  Pine 
attracts  more  attention.  Our  remarks  on  this  head 
are  intended  to  apply  chiefly  to  the  first  show  of  the 
season ;  for  nobody  has  any  objection  to  Queens  or 
Providences  in  June,  July,  and  August.  In  Apples, 
too,  why  should  we  not  expect  to  meet  with  good 
Ribston  Pippins,  Old  Nonpareils,  Sturmer  Pippins, 
Ord  Apples,  &c.  ? 

As  to  Pears,  we  hear  much  of  such  as  the  Beurree 
Ranee,  Easter  Beurree,  &c.,  &c.,  keeping  until  April 
and  May ;  hut  we  fear  they  are  only  to  be  found  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation  at  that  period  in  our 
nurserymen’s  catalogues. 


In  casting  a  hasty  glance  over  the  whole  exhibition 
in  the  abstract,  it  is  plain  that  the  orchids  and  azaleas 
form  the  principal  features  ;  and  to  these,  as  next  in 
order,  we  would  add  roses.  The  latter  have  at  last 
proved  that  they  may,  in  all  their  varieties,  he  grown 
in  first-rate  perfection  in  pots.  The  Australian,  or 
those  generally  lumped  under  the  term  New  Holland 
tribes,  were  in  many  cases  splendid  specimens  :  with 
such,  however,  the  public  has  long  become  familiar. 

We  must  here  observe,  in  the  way  of  suggestions, 
that  some  mode  of  culture  and  exhibition  should  be 
adopted  in  order  to  get  rid  of  such  a  multitude  of 
sticks ;  for  we  are  persuaded  that  the  public  will  not 
long  rest  satisfied  with  them.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  they  cannot  be  done  without — this  we  boldly 
dispute.  That  they  are  exceedingly  convenient,  we 
admit;  but  they  err  too  much  in  point  of  genuine 
taste  to  continue  thus  without  a  change.  We  appre¬ 
hend  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  public 
will  desire  to  know  something  more  of  the  individu¬ 
ality  of  Flora’s  treasures,  as  to  form  :  for,  wherever 
the  eye  of  the  painter  approaches,  such  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  indispensable.  There  has  been  so  much 
dubbing  and  pinching,  of  late  years,  that  the  horti¬ 
cultural  mind  has  become  spell-bound ;  and  at  last, 
the  only  idea  we  have  of  a  fine  plant  is  a  globe  of 
vegetation — whether  of  white,  yellow,  or  scarlet. 

Another  point :  we  would  fain  see  genuine  flori¬ 
culture  thoroughly  represented — not  by  ten  thousand 
glasses,  or  bottles  of  tulips  and  dahlias,  but  by  first- 
rate  selections,  grown  in  something  portable.  Why 
not  tulips,  grown  in  sets  of  perhaps  twelves,  in  boxes 
similar  to  our  mignonette-boxes  ?  Such  boxes,  all  of 
a  size  and  colour,  would  look  respectable  cn  the 
tables;  limiting  the  number  in  each  box,  as  before 
observed — say  a  one-dozen  box  to  represent  each 
class,  in  order  to  have  them  very  select.  Such  boxes, 
if  about  twelve  inches  deep,  by  thirty  inches  long  and 
eight  wide,  would  grow  a  dozen  in  great  perfection, 
and  would  tend  to  throw  some  light  on  peculiar  points 
of.  culture. 

Standard,  or  miniature-tree  roses,  too :  why  not  a 
collection  of  these — showing  their  ultimate  effect  or 
expansion  when  of  some  standing  ? 

Pendulous  forms,  also,  independent  of  mere  colour, 
these  should,  we  think,  be  taken  into  account,  and 
should  have  a  stage  specially  suited  to  their  character. 

We  must  now  close  these  hurried  remarks,  by 
merely  observing,  that  we  trust  to  see  the  day  when 
exhibition-matters  will  take  a  higher  ground — a  more 
scientific  bearing.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  the 
public  taste  must  advance  a  little  higher ;  for  it  is, 
we  suppose,  vain  for  the  conductors  or  planners  of 
exhibitions,  like  those  of  the  press,  to  attempt  too 
extensive  or  too  sudden  innovations  in  this  way.  The 
mind  must  be  prepared  gradually  :  let  us  hope  that, 
in  this  way,  The  Cottage  Gardener  may  prove  of 
some  service. 
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Invention  of  the  Cross. — We  know  not  why  this  anniversary 
should  be  retained  in  our  almanacks,  as  nothing:  more  is  intended  by 
it  than  to  point  out  the  day  on  which  Roman  Catholics  believe  that 
the  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  discovered  the 
cross  on  which  our  Saviour  was  crucified. 

Globe-Flower  (Trollius  Europosus). — As  in  the  south  of  Eng¬ 
land  the  “  May  blossoms,”  or  flowers  of  the  hawthorn,  are  considered 
emblematic  of  the  season,  so  in  Scotland,  Westmoreland,  and  other 
Border  counties,  is  this  flower,  known  there  as  the  lucken  gowan, 
considered  especially  as  the  May  flower.  It  is  the  festival  flower  of 
those  parts,  and  many  and  joyous  are  the  parties  assembled  at  this 
season  to  go  and  gather  “  the  gowans  gay.” 

Phenomena  of  the  Season. — The  most  striking  event  of  the 
season  is  the  gradual  development  of  the  leaves  of  our  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  “  young  green  ”  tints  of  spring  are  indeed 
highly  characteristic,  but  they  are  not  monotonous  in  colour;  and, 
although  green  predominates,  yet,  as  we  look  out  from  our  library- 
window,  we  can  see  many  beautiful  varieties  of  that  same  green,  and 
other  hues  blending  and  harmonizing  with  it.  The  dark  glossy  upper 
surface  of  the  Pyrus  japonica’s  leaf,  and  its  dull  paler  surface  be¬ 
neath,  looking  as  if  nature  had  united  the  leaf  of  the  camellia  with 
that  of  the  apple  to  form  a  third;  the  green,  shot  with  red,  of  the 
young  cherry  leaves,  and  so  polished  as  if  they  were  newly  varnished 
for  their  first  appearance ;  the  grass-green  sweetbriar  leaves,  the 
slightly  darker  peach  leaf,  with  one  stain  of  carmine  upon  its  young 
point,  and  the  yellow-green  of  the  double-blossomed  crab,  are  all 
strikingly  before  us,  and  all  telling  of  that  wondrous  and  beneficent 


variety  in  unity  which  characterizes  the  universal  handiwork  of 
their  Creator.  Various  beyond  enumeration  are  these  colours,  and, 
therefore,  never  monotonous :  yet  green  prevails,  and  this  above  all 
other  colours  is  that  which  is  most  grateful  to  the  eye,  and  on  which 
it  can  look  longest  without  fatigue.  The  kindness  of  God  is  here 
apparent,  for  he  who  “  clothes  the  grass  of  the  field,”  if  he  had  been 
even  careless  of  man’s  comfort,  might  have  permitted  that  general 
dress  of  nature  to  have  been  painfully  crimson  or  drearily  purple ; 
for  plants  with  leaves  of  this  colour  are  to  be  found,  and  such  colour 
is,  therefore,  not  inconsistent  with  vegetation.  Wc  need  refer  only 
to  the  red  beet,  the  under  side  of  the  cyclamen,  and  the  bracteal 
leaves  of  the  scarlet  bartsia  ( Bartsia  coccinea).  The  utility  to 
man  of  the  leaves  of  plants  is  no  less  than  their  beauty  is  gratifying. 
The  senna  is  only  one  plant  out  of  hundreds  that  have  healing  in 
their  leaves  ;  those  of  the  tea-plant  give  a  beverage  that  is  the  quiet 
cheerer  of  all  the  homes  of  England ;  those  of  the  mint  and  the  sage 
are  examples  of  others  affording  a  grateful  seasoning  to  our  food  ;  and 
the  sweetbriar  and  verbena  are  examples,  as  common,  of  those  which 
gratify  another  of  our  senses.  Turning  our  attention  to  size,  we  find 
that  the  smooth  burdock  ( Arctium  lappa)  has  the  largest  leaf  of 
our  native  plants,  it  being  often  20  inches  long  and  18  broad  ;  but 
this  is  lilliputian  when  compared  with  the  leaf  of  the  Talipot-tree 
( Corypha  umbraculifera)  :  this  native  of  Ceylon  has  a  leaf  ll  feet 
long  and  16  feet  broad  in  its  widest  part.  Being  about  40  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  this  leaf  forms  a  most  capacious  and  efficient  shelter 
either  from  rain  or  from  the  sun’s  rays.  On  some  future  occasion, 
we  must  consider  the  importance  of  the  leaf  to  the  plant  itself. 


Insects. — Every  gardener  must 
have  observed  the  leaves  of  his 
pear-trees,  especially  those  of  the 
Chaumontelle,  blotched  with  dark 
brown  spots  in  the  autumn.  We 
had  a  standard  tree  of  this  variety 
in  Essex  that  annually  was  thus 
injured,  whilst  a  Swan’s  Egg  and 
an  Easter  Bergamot  close  by  were 
comparatively  untouched.  These 
brown  blotches  are  caused  by  the 
caterpillars,  or  grubs,  of  a  very  small 
moth  called  the  Pear-tree  Blister- 
moth  ( Tinea  Clerckella).  The 
caterpillars  of  this  moth  belong  to 
a  family  called  “  miners,”  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  working  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  leaves  they  attack, 
feeding  only  on  their  pulp.  The 
red  spots  often  seen  on  the  leaves 
of  the  vine  and  turnip  are  caused 
by  grubs  of  this  habit.  On  opening 
one  of  the  brown  blisters  on  the  pear-tree  leaf,  a  small  active  shining  grub  will  be  found, 
fleshy,  yellowish  white,  hairy,  and  with  If)  black  feet  ;  the  head  and  a  line  down  the 
back  are  brown.  When  thus  disturbed,  the  grub  lets  itself  down  towards  the  ground 
by  a  silken  thread.  It  forms  its  cocoon  in  the  earth,  or  beneath  some  withered  leaf 
upon  its  surface.  From  this  cocoon,  the  moth  comes  forth  chiefly  during  May,  though 
it  has  been  observed  at  the  beginning  of  April.  In  our  drawing,  the  grub  and  moth 
are  represented  of  their  natural  size,  and  the  moth  magnified.  The  upper  wings  are 
orapge,  with  a  silvery  spot  on  its  outer  edge,  and  a  mingling  of  black,  lilac,  and  pink 
on  the  inner  angle  ;  an  orange  feathery  mark  and  four  black  lines  mark  their  upper 
surface,  and  they  have  a  white  fringe  around  them.  The  hind  wings  are  narrow,  lead- 
coloured,  and  fringed.  Mr.  Knight’s  pear-trees  were  so  injured  by  their  grubs  that  he, 
at  one  time,  resolved  to  remove  them.  The  best  mode  of  prevention  seems  to  be  to 
collect  the  leaves,  and  to  pare  off  about  an  inch  of  the  surface  round  each  tree  in  the 
autumn,  and  to  bum  them. 
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We  noticed  briefly,  in  our  last  Number,  that  the 
mildew,  which  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  has 
been  such  a  scourge  to  the  vines  in  Kent  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  lias  again  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  same  vicinity.  We  have  bad  leaves 
from  vineries  at  Walthamstow,  vineries,  where  the 
entire  foliage  had  been  destroyed  once  this  season 
by  the  application  of  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur, 


but  the  mildew  is  again  strong  upon-  them,  and 
affording  evidence  that  the  fungus,  which  is  the 
disease,  is  capable  of  resisting  agents  fatal  to  the 
leaves  on  which  it  preys. 

We  have  examined  the  mildew  by  the  aid  of  a 
very  powerful  microscope,  and  detected,  in  various 
stages  of  growth,  the  minute  parasitical  fungus  to 
which  Mr.  Berkley  has  given  the  name  of  Oiilium 
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TvcJeeri,  but  which  might,  with  more  intelligence  in 
its  title,  have  been  called  Oidium  vitis,  or  Egg-fungus 
of  the  vine. 

The  generic  name,  Oidium,  alludes  to  the  egg-form 
of  its  spores  or  seed  vessels ;  and  is  still  further 
appropriate  from  their,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
fungus,  having  a  pearly  appearance,  like  that  of  the 
liglitly-boiled  white  of  an  egg. 

The  mildew  makes  its  first  appearance  on  the 
underside  of  the  vine’s  leaves,  probably  because  that 
side  has  least  light  and  most  moisture — circumstances 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  all  the  fungi.  By 
degrees  it  spreads,  invades  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves,  and  eventually  covers  the  fruit  also.  To  the 
naked  eye  it  has  a  mealy  appearance,  like  the  mark 
left  upon  a  dark  cloth  by  contact  with  a  floury  hand, 
but  when  viewed  through  the  microscope  there 
appear  pearly  threads  running,  like  minute  sprigs  of 
coral,  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf;  and  from  the 
angles  of  these  sprigs  arise  little  oval  bodies,  which 
are  the  seed  vessels. 

Of  tliis  fungus’s  teuacity  of  life  we  have  already 
given  one  instance,  and  we  have  witnessed  another 
in  the  fact  that  after  some  of  the  vine’s  leaves  sent 
to  us  had  been  allowed  to  become  dry  and  dead  by 
exposure  to  the  air  in  a  warm  room,  yet  the  fungus 
upon  them  survived,  and  resumed  its  pearly  appear¬ 
ance  after  being  moistened  with  water  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Knowing  the  powerfully  destructive  effect  produced 
upon  the  fungus  tribe  by  common  salt,  we  instituted 
some  experiments  to  ascertain  its  effect  upon  this 
Oidium.  We  all  know  that  the  common  mushroom, 
sprinkled  over  with  salt,  dissolves  away  into  a  black 
liquid,  which  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  catsup ; 
'*  and  we  also  know  that  a  solution  of  common  salt 
sprinkled  liberally  over  the  stems  of  mildewed  wheat 
destroys  the  fungus,  Puccinia  graminis,  which  is 
there  established.  Guided  by  these  facts,  we  took  a 
small  piece  of  a  vine-leaf  thickly  infested  with  the 
Oidium,  and  repeatedly  agitated  it  in  a  solution  of 
common  salt — the  solution  being  of  the  strength  of 
sea-water,  or  four  ounces  of  salt  to  the  gallon.  By 
degrees  all  the  Oidium  disappeared ;  and,  after 
allowing  the  solution  to  remain  on  the  leaf  fragment 
for  about  two  hours,  scarcely  a  particle  either  of  the 
pearly  mycelium  (the  connecting  sprig  of  the  fungus) 
or  of  its  seed  vessels  could  be  detected  by  the  mi¬ 
croscope,  though  white  lines  and  films,  apparently 
their  empty  cuticles  or  skins,  remained. 

Now,  a  gardener  could  not  submit  the  leaves  of 
his  vines  to  such  an  agitation  in  salt  water  as  that 
to  which  we  subjected  the  fragment  above  named, 
but  he  could  frequently  and  abundantly  syringe 
them,  or  he  could  employ  a  woman  to  sponge  with 
the  saline  solution  every  leaf  shewing  a  symptom  of 
the  disease ;  and  in  either  case,  after  allowing  the 
solution  to  remain  on  the  leaves  for  a  few  hours,  he 


should  syringe  the  whole  plentifully  with  water  only. 
Both  the  water  aiid  the  solution  should  be  of  the 
same  temperature  as  that  of  the  vinery.  To  this 
treatment  we  would  draw  the  consideration  of  our 
gardening  friends,  and  recommend  it  to  their  earnest 
and  assiduous  attention.  Fortunately,  the  only  vine 
we  have  under  glass  has  not  a  spot  of  mildew  upon 
it,  nor  have  any  of  the  vines  hi  our  neighbourhood, 
therefore  we  cannot  cany  our  experiments  further ; 
but  we  can  offer  some  few  additional  facts  for  the 
guidance  of  our  readers. 

Very  few  plants  are  injured  by  a  weak  solution  of 
salt  remaining  for  a  limited  time  upon  their  leaves  ; 
and  the  following  have  been  the  results  of  our  expe¬ 
riments  with  water  containing  four  ounces  per  gallon 
in  solution.  Our  experiments  wrere  tried  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  cloudy  and  rainy  day,  such,  we  con¬ 
sidered,  being  most  favourable  for  all  operations 
requiring  a  plant’s  leaves  to  be  wetted.  We  dipped 
leaves,  whilst  still  attached  to  the  vine,  into  the 
above  solution,  and  left  as  much  of  the  solution 
upon  them  as  wrnfld  cling  to  them  for  one,  three, 
and  fifteen  hours.  At  the  end  of  those  hours  res¬ 
pectively,  we  washed  the  leaves  in  clear  water,  and 
not  one  of  them  suffered  any  injury.  They  are  now 
growing  as  freely  as  any  of  the  other  leaves  which 
have  not  been  dipped  into  the  saline  solution. 

Sustained  by  these  experiments,  we  recommend  to 
all  growers  of  vines  attacked  by  the  oidium  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  saline  solution  upon  their  mildewed 
vines.  It  will  do  no  harm,  at  all  events ;  and  if  they 
go  by  the  following  rules,  we  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  it  will  either  very  effectually  check,  or  entirely 
remove,  the  disease. 

1.  Use  a  solution  not  stronger  than  4  ozs.  to  the 
gallon ;  and  let  the  temperature  of  that  solution 
be  the  same  as  the  temperature  of  the  vinery. 

2.  Apply  the  solution  about  six  in  the  afternoon  ; 
let  it  remain  on  the  leaves  for  twelve  hours ; 
then  syringe  it  off  with  plain  water,  also  of  the 
temperature  of  the  vinery. 

3.  Repeat  the  application  every  evening,  followed 
by  as  regular  a  syringing  with  water,  until  the 
disease  is  overcome,  or  the  application  is  shewn 
to  be  of  no  avail. 

4.  Sprinkle  three  or  four  pounds  of  salt  over  the 
surface  of  the  border  in  which  the  roots  of  the 
vine  are  growing ;  for  eveiy  application  aiding 
to  impart  salt  to  its  sap  is  inimical  to  the  fungus 
tribe. 

It  will  not  be  useless  to  inform  our  readers  that 
this  mildew  is  communicable  by  contact ;  for  in 
many  cases  the  plague  may  be  kept  within  a  narrow 
compass,  if  not  entirely  stayed,  by  picking  off  each 
leaf  as  soon  as  the  leprous  spot  is  perceived  upon  it. 
Nor  is  it  communicable  only  from  one  vine  leaf  to 
another,  but  from  the  vine  to  other  plants.  Thus 
the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkley  relates  that  some  healthy 
chrysanthemums,  placed  under  a  vine  infested  with 
the  oidium,  were  all  covered  with  the  same  fungus  in 
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a  few  days.*  All  plants,  therefore,  should  bo  in¬ 
stantly  removed  from  a  vinery  in  which  the  disease 
makes  its  appearance.  Every  diseased  leaf,  and  all 
the  refuse  from  the  infected  vinery,  should  be  burnt. 

It  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  the  first  public  no¬ 
tice  taken  of  this  disease  was  by  a  very  intelligent 
writer  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Margate,  whose 
letter,  signed  “  Progressionist,”  appeared  in  the  Gar¬ 
deners  Journal  in  October,  1847.  After  very  cor¬ 
rectly  pointing  out  the  parasitical  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  stating  that  it  visited  Ids  vinery  during 
the  two  previous  years,  he  observes,  upon  its  more 
advanced  state,  that  its  effects  upon  the  fruit  are  to 
produce  a  swelling  and  a  cracking,  accompanied  by 
a  very  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  ending  in  the 
grapes  becoming  a  mass  of  rottenness.  Another  ob¬ 
server  describes  the  smell  as  being  like  that  of  old, 
mouldy,  decayed  wood. 

*  The  same  fungus  has  been  found  upon  cinerarias. — Gard.  Jour¬ 
nal,  1847,  212. 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Stopping  and  Disbudding. — We  have  now  arrived 
at  that  period  when  the  most  vigilant  attention  is 
necessary,  not  only  with  one  kind  of  fruit,  but  with 
most  of  those  we  cultivate.  The  course  we  are 
about  to  recommend  is  not  only  requisite  as  tending 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  fruit  in  the  present 
season,  but  the  welfare  and  stability  of  the  tree  in 
succeeding  years.  Although,  at  first  sight,  the  pro¬ 
cess  may  appear  troublesome  or  expensive,  it  is,  in 
reality,  an  economical  procedure  in  the  end.  A 
trained  tree,  started  from  the  first  on  good  principles, 
both  as  regards  root  and  branch,  will,  after  a  three 
years’  course,  not  require  above  half  the  labour  which 
will  have  to  be  bestowed  upon  one  planted  and 
trained  without  system.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  for  the 
neglected  tree  will  soon  become  absolutely  uncon¬ 
trollable,  or  only  to  be  controlled  at  the  sacrifice  of  a 
large  portion  of  valuable  branches,  which  had  taken 
years  to  form.  Thus,  it  will  be  easily  seen  where 
the  economy  of  the  subject  really  rests.  In  addition 
to  disbudding  at  this  period  (the  principles  of  which 
we  discussed  in  a  previous  Number),  we  have  now  to 
point  to,  and  explain,  the  principles  of  what  is 
termed,  by  gardeners,  “  stopping,”  and,  by  some 
amatem-s  and  others,  “  pinching.”  Stopping  or 
pinching,  however,  is  capable  of  classification. 

Stopping  is  practised,  in  general,  for  one  or  other 
of  the  following  reasons,  or  for  any  two  or  more  of 
them  in  combination.  First,  to  check  over-luxuriant 
shoots.  Secondly,  to  concentrate  the  sap  in  a  given 
shoot.  Thirdly,  to  give  room  to  other  competing 
shoots.  Fourthly,  to  check  a  too  late  root  action. 


Our  business,  in  this  calendar,  will  be  to  deal  with 
the  first,  as  being  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  sea¬ 
son. 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine. — After  a  slight  disbud¬ 
ding,  it  will  be  found,  on  examining  healthy  peach  or 
nectarine  trees,  that  certain  gross-looking  shoots 
thrust  themselves  forth  from  various  portions  of  the 
tree,  more  especially  from  young  and  over-excited 
subjects.  This  case  is,  in  general,  caused  by  close 
pruning,  which  has  become  necessary  in  order  to 
compel  the  rising  tree  so  to  throw  out  branches  as 
that  provision  may  be  made  for  every  portion  of  the 
wall  being  covered  in  a  permanent  and,  of  course, 
profitable  way.  Such  young  trees  possess,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  a  violent  root  action ;  and  by  removing  young 
shoots  which  would  have  constituted  legitimate 
channels  for  the  sap,  the  root  becomes  master  of  the 
branches  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  balance  which  na¬ 
ture  had  provided  is  temporarily  destroyed.  We 
very  frequently,  notwithstanding,  find  older  and 
bearing  trees  producing  these  gross  shoots ;  these 
are  called  by  some  gardeners,  “  watery  wood,”  and 
by  the  French  gardeners,  “  gourmands”  (gluttons). 
They  may  be  found  on  bearing  trees,  as  before  ob¬ 
served,  as  well  as  on  younger  ones ;  and  this  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  strange;  for  it  might  be  consi¬ 
dered  that  the  bearing  propensities  of  the  other  trees 
would  prevent  such  an  occurrence.  It  is,  however, 
we  believe,  neither  more  nor  less  than  one  of  those 
efforts  of  nature,  which  may  be  frequently  observed 
in  other  subjects  besides  the  peach — an  extra  effort 
to  prevent  premature  decay.  Such  shoots  very  often 
spring  forth  just  below  a  branch  which  has  borne  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit,  and  which  has  thereby  become 
somewhat  exhausted ;  in  which  case  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  some  degree  of  constriction,  or  par¬ 
tial  shrinking  of  the  vessels,  has  taken  place.  These 
gluttons,  then,  if  suffered  to  remain  unstopped,  will, 
in  most  cases,  cut  away  the  supplies  from  the  old 
bearing  shoots,  and  lead  to  the  necessity  of  their 
being  cut  off’  in  a  very  short  period:  a  process 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  tree,  and 
which,  in  all  cases,  may  be  prevented  by  the  antici¬ 
patory  course  we  are  about  to  recommend. 

To  revert  to  the  case  of  young  peach-trees:  how 
often  do  we  see  them  with  shoots  some  3  or  4  feet 
long  in  the  beginning  of  autumn  ;  and  of  what  use  is 
this  amazing  length  of  “  rod  ?”  The  tree,  too,  it  may 
be,  has  only  four  or  five  such ;  and  if  the  proprietor 
asks  an  opinion  of  a  practical  pruner,  his  advice  is, 
especially  if  he  be  “  one  of  the  olden  time,”  to  cut 
them  all  back  to  two  or  three  eyes.  The  proprietor, 
of  course,  wonders  how  his  wall  is  to  be  covered  by 
such  a  procedure.  He  is,  however,  told  that  it  must 
be  so ;  and  as  he  is  not  usually  armed  with  argu¬ 
ments  to  withstand  blue-apron  authority,  he  deems 
it  expedient  to  give  way.  Without  stopping  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  all,  or  only  a  portion,  of  such  willow¬ 
looking  rods  should  be  cut  back  in  such 
a  case,  we  may  just  draw  attention  to 
what  this  tree  might  have  been  under 
proper  culture.  We  subjoin  a  diagram, 
which  will,  after  a  minute’s  considera¬ 
tion,  illustrate  the  matter. 

A,  shews  the  gross  young  peach  or 
nectarine  in  October,  having  rambled 
unstopped  through  the  summer.  B, 
—  __  shews  what  the  same  would  be  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  if  stopped  in  May.  The  cross 
marks  denote  the  points  at  which  it 

— - -  would  become  necessary  to  prune  them 

in  the  succeeding  winter. 
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On  a  careful  examination  of  the  two,  which  are, 
we  think,  tolerably  faithful,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
whole  twelvemonth  will  he  gained  by  the  timely 
stopping  of  gross  young  trees.  Nor  is  this  all :  the 
unstopped  one  will  have  acquired  such  a  power  of 
root,  that,  after  pruning  close,  another  set  of  these 
"  basket  rods”  may  be  expected  in  the  succeeding 
year,  to  meet  with  a  similar  fate  in  their  turn,  unless 
severe  root  pruning  he  had  recourse  to. 

We  will  now  advert  to  the  second  case,  viz.,  the 
production  of  occasional  gross  shoots,  or  “  robbers,” 
by  established  bearing  trees.  These,  as  before  ob¬ 
served,  if  left  unpruned,  would  continually  form  out 
fresh  channels  for  the  principal  supply  of  sap  from 
the  roots,  to  the  detriment — indeed,  premature  decay 
— of  the  true  hearing  wood :  they  would,  Moreover, 
in  their  turn,  be  cheated  out  of  their  supplies  by 
other  gluttonous  shoots,  and  so  on  until  the  tree 
would  become  worn  out,  partly  by  exhaustion,  and 
partly  by  the  severe  amputations  which  would,  in 
the  course  of  time,  become  necessary. 

.Let  us,  then,  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  those 
who  are  taking  their  first  steps  in  peach  and  necta¬ 
rine  culture,  not  only  the  propriety,  but  the  necessity, 
of  pinching  ott'  betimes  the  points — called  “  stopping” 
— of  all  tJiose  gross  shoots,  which  show  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  shoot  into  lateral  branches.  Where  such 
a  disposition  exists,  it  will  generally  manifest  itself 
by  the  time  they  are  about  six  inches  in  length, 
which  will  occur,  in  the  main,  from  the  beginning  of 
May  until  the  beginning  of  June  ;  after  which,  stop¬ 
ping  of  another  kind,  and  for  other  reasons,  will 
commence ;  of  which  we  will  treat  in  due  course. 

Aphicot  Thinning  out,  for  tarts,  will  shortly  com¬ 
mence  :  let  it  he  done  with,  caution,  and  progres¬ 
sively.  In  no  case  thin  away  the  forward  and  more 
bold-looking  fruit,  but  merely  cripples,  or  those  which 
are  lodged  in  the  interior  of  clusters.  They  cannot, 
of  course,  be  situated  equally  all  over  the  tree ;  but 
could  they  he  so  placed,  we  consider  that  every  six 
inches  square  ought  to  carry  a  fine  fruit,  and  we 
speak  within  bounds :  nevertheless,  do  not  thin  thus 
far  for  some  time.  If  the  tree  is  likely  to  be  op¬ 
pressed  with  its  load,  apply  some  guano-water,  or 
other  clarified  liquid  manure,  according  to  former 
directions :  this,  poured  on  a  coating  of  mulch,  will 
do  much  good,  and  will  save  the  energies  of  the  tree 
until  the  final  thinning. 

Beware  or  the  Caterpillar  in  the  leaf  of  wall- 
trees,  but  especially  of  the  apricot.  As  soon  as  any 
of  the  leaves  appear  rolled  up,  let  them  bo  examined 
and  uncoiled.  A  little  green  maggot  will  be  found, 
and  the  only  way  is  to  carefully  open  the  clustered 
leaves,  without  worm  ding  them,  and  find  the  rogues, 
which  may  then  be  readily  destroyed.  The  eggs 


hatch  successively  for  several  weeks ;  the  trees,  there¬ 
fore,  should  be  run  over  once  a  week,  if  possible.* 
Strawberries. — Once  more  let  them  be  weeded 
through,  for  no  weeds  may  be  allowed  to  smother  the 
fruit,  which  requires  all  our  sunlight  and  a  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  an.  The  first  runners  may  be  cut  away 
betimes,  and  litter  or  straw  introduced  among  the 
plants  on  the  heels  of  this  ojteration,  in  order  to  keep 
!  the  fruit  clean.  Above  all,  use  abundance  of  water 
!  in  dry  weather  to  those  in  blossom :  no  good  crop 
i  can  be  guaranteed  without  a  very  liberal  supply. 
Black  Currants. — If  the  weather  should  prove 
dry,  a  good  watering  will  prove  of  immense  benefit 
:  as  soon  as  the  bushes  are  out  of  blossom :  this  would 
save  many  a  crop  which  is  otherwise  lost ;  and  we 
would  particularly  advise  the  cottager  to  let  his  chil¬ 
dren  attend  to  them.  It  is  of  no  use  giving  the 
water  grudgingly ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give 
them  too  much,  on  free  and  open  soils,  at  this  period. 

Raspberries. — The  suckers  will  be  soon  shooting 
up  rapidly,  and  it  is  a  good  practice  to  thin  them  out 
betimes,  leaving  about  five  or  six  to  each  stool.  If 
the  stools  are  excessively  strong,  some  of  the  very 
strongest  and  all  the  weak  ones  may  be  removed. 
If  the  stools  are  weakly,  take  away  the  very  weakest, 
and  only  leave  three  or  four. 

As  miscellaneous  work ,  we  would  point  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  watchfulness  over  orchard  affairs  in  gene¬ 
ral,  especially  as  to  the  depredations  of  insects. 
Hand-picking  must  he  resorted  to ;  and  hero  again 
the  cottager’s  children  will  he  found  as  useful  as 
grown-up  labourers.  We  much  fear  that,  after  so 
ungenial  a  spring,  our  prospects  for  the  summer  will 
not  prove  very  flattering.  R.  Errington. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Roses  for  Bedbing  in  Groups  ( continued ). — In 
the  two  preceding  Numbers  we  described  the  most 
proper  and  best  kinds  of  China,  Tea-scented,  Noisette, 
and  Bourbon  roses  for  bedding  out  in  groups,  one 
kind  in  each  bed.  This  is  a  way  that  displays  the 
beauty  of  each  kind  of  rose  to  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage.  We  have  seen  dark  China  roses  planted  in 
a  bed,  and  then  a  wire  trellis  placed  over  it,  raised 
about  six  inches  from  the  ground  in  the  centre, 
and  brought  gradually  down  to  the  grass  at  the 
edge  of  tbe  bed.  To  this  trellis  the  branches  of 
the  roses  as  they  grew  were  tied  down ;  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time  the  ends  of  each  shoot  turned  up¬ 
wards,  and  produced  abundance  of  roses.  The  bed 
then  presented  the  appearance  of  a  large  bouquet  of 
those  splendid  richly-coloured  flowers,  forming  a 
truly  magnificent  spectacle.  We  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  this  method  to  our  readers,  and  assure  them, 
if  they  give  it  a  trial,  having  the  soil  right,  tbe 
plants  strong,  and  a  moderately  fine  season,  with 
the  requisite  attention  to  tying  down,  weeding  and 
watering,  the  display  of  beautiful  flowers  will  be 
agreeably  surprising.  We  shall  this  week  proceed  to 
give  a  list  of  a  class  or  two  more  of  these  beautiful  ' 
flowers,  commencing  with  the 

PERPETUAL  ROSES  SUITABLE  FOR  BEDBING. 

White. — Perpetual  white  moss.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact 
that  this  beautiful  autumnal  rose  is  the  only  clear  white  one  in  this 
class,  the  darker  colours  seeming  greatly  to  preponderate.  Yellow. — 

It  is  equally  extraordinary  that  there  arc  no  yellow  perpetual  roses. 
Rose  colour. — Ccelcstina,  Comte  d’Egmont.  Scarlet. — None  strictly 

*  These  caterpillars  arc  the  progeny  of  the  narrow- winged  Red  Bar 
moth  ( Puiclisca  angustiorunu  of  some,  and  Tortrix  angustiorana  of 
others). 
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of  tliis  colour.  Crimson. — Lee’s  Crimson  or  Rose  du  Roi,  Louis 
Buonaparte,  Madame  Laffay,  Ur.  Marx.'  Dark  Crimson. — Louis 
Philippe,  Mogador,  Antinous,  Edward  Jesse. 

This  class  of  roses  is  very  rich  in  tiro  two  last 
mentioned  colours.  Any  of  the  kinds  named  will 
answer  admirably  to  plant  in  beds ;  the  collector 
may  choose  which  he  pleases,  and  he  is  sure  to  obtain 
a  rich  coloured,  very  double,  and  free-flowering  rose. 

Austrian  Roses. — Persian  Yellow. — This  is  tlie 
very  finest  of  hardy  yellow  roses;  it  is  of  a  rich 
orange  yellow,  very  full,  large,  and  superb  ;  it  opens 
its  flowers  much  better  than  the  yellow  Noisette,  and 
is  altogether  a  very  desirable  rose ;  it  is  also  a  free 
bloomer,  and  has  a  neat  foliage,  with  the  scent  of  the 
sweetbrier.  To  succeed  in  growing  and  blooming  it 
well  you  must  place  it  in  a  good  loam,  mixed  with 
peat  and  leaf-mould.  In  pruning,  all  that  is  required 
is  to  thin  out  the  shoots  pretty  freely,  and  not  shorten 
in  the  remainder,  but  peg  them  down  to  the  ground 
their  full  length,  or  very  nearly  so  ;  if  the  shoots  are 
very  long  and  rather  weak,  you  may  take  off  four  or 
live  buds  from  the  end.  Dy  this  method  of  pruning, 
each  bud  will  break  and  produce  flowers  on  short 
upright  shoots,  nearly  the  entire  length  of  each  of  the 
long  shoots  ;  the  bed  then  will  be  truly  gorgeous. 

Hardy  Heaths. — This  is  a  tribe  of  plants  of  neat 
habit ;  several  of  them  are  of  low  growth,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  are  very  suitable  for  small  gardens.  We 
were  much  pleased  lately  by  seeing  a  bed  of  the 
early-flowering  heath  (Erica  herbacea )  in  full  bloom. 
We  consider  they  are  not  half  so  much  grown  as 
they  deserve  to  be ;  like  the  greenhouse  species,  they 
are  always  pretty,  whether  in  flower  or  not.  We 
shall  devote  a  few  lines  to  giving  a  list  of  the  species, 
their  varieties,  and  the  culture  they  require  to  make 
them  ornamental,  and  show  them  off  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

LIST  OP  HARDY  HEATHS. 

Erica  australis  (Southern  heath),  3  ft.,  upright  grower. 

,,  cinerea,  (scarlet,  grey-leaved  h.),  1  ft. 

,,  ,,  alba,  (white,  grey-leaved  h.),  low  growth. 

,,  ,,  utrupurpurea,  (purple,  grey-leaved  h.) 

,,  ciliaris,  (fringed  h.),  straggling  growth,  1£  ft.  [6  in. 

,,  herbacea,  or  carnta,  (liesn-coioured  h.),  low  growth,  bushy, 
,,  Mediturranca,  (Mediterranean  h.),  tall,  3  ft. 

,,  maltijiora,  (many-flowered  h.),  low  growth,  9  in. 

,,  ,,  alba,  (white,  many-flowered  h.) 

„  stricca,  (upright  h.),  tall  growth,  l£  ft. 

,,  ramulusa,  (small  branching  h,),  tall,  U  ft. 

,,  ,,  rubra,  (red,  small  branching  h.),  1  ft. 

,,  tctrulix,  (four-leaved  li.),  low  growth,  o  in. 

,,  ,,  rubra,  (red,  four-leaved  h.),  low  growth,  6  in. 

,,  ,,  alba,  (white,  four-leaved  h.;,  low  growth,  6  in. 

,,  vulgaris  alba,  (white,  common  h.),  middling,  l  ft. 

,,  ,,  aurea,  (golden,  common  h.),  middling,  1  ft. 

,,  ,,  lutea,  (yellow,  common  h.),  middling,  1  ft. 

,,  ,,  plena,  (double-dowered,  common  h.) 

,,  ,,  rubra,  (red,  common  h.) 

iSoil. — Hardy  heaths  require  a  sandy  peat  soil ; 
this,  in  some  localities,  may  be  had  in  any  quantity. 
They  will  grow  in  bog  soil,  especially  E.  tetralix, 
provided  it  be  mixed  with  sand,  and  is  well  broken 
up  and  pulverized  for  several  months  previously  to 
using ;  it,  however,  the  dry  sandy  peat  soil  can  be 
had,  it  is  much  the  best.  The  place  to  look  for  it  is 
where  the  wild  heath  thrives  abundantly  :  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  in  such  places  mixed  naturally  with  white 
sharp  sand,  and  is  then  in  the  best  condition  for  the 
purpose.  Clear  away  the  heath,  wild  grasses,  and 
other  weeds  from  the  surface,  and  have  it  carted 
home.  Empty  the  common  soil  out  of  your  bed 
rDo  .t  six  inches  deep,  then  wheel  in  the  heath-mould, 
and  with  your  spade  break  it  into  pieces,  making  it 
mouerately  fine,  especially  on  the  surface ;  let  the 
soil  on  the  bed  be  raised  a  little  in  the  centre,  gradu¬ 
ally  sloping  to  the  edge.  We  suppose  your  heath 
bed  or  beds  will  be  on  a  lawn :  in  such  a  situation  it 
will  have  a  handsome  appearance.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
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sary,  however,  to  have  it  on  grass.  Heaths  look  well, 
and  thrive  quite  as  well,  in  a  flower-garden,  in  the 
parterre  style. 

Planting. — Having  made  your  bed  you  may  plant 
it  immediately :  place  the  tall  growers  in  the  centre, 
the  middle-sized  ones  next,  and  the  dwarf  in  front  ; 
do  not  plant  them  too  thick,  but  allow  space  for  eacli 
variety  to  grow  in  its  natural  form  and  habit.  As 
soon  as  the  planting  is  finished,  rake  the  bed  pretty 
smooth,  and,  if  you  can  procure  some  short  green 
living  moss,  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  bed  or 
beds  with  it;  the  best  kind  of  moss  for  this  purpose 
is  found  on  old  stone  walls,  hi  shady  situations,  or 
on  natural  rocks :  with  a  little  care  it  may  be  stripped 
off  from  such  places  in  tolerably  large  pieces.  To 
keep  it  from  blowing  from  off  the  bed,  lay  a  few  small 
rods  across  the  bed  upon  the  moss,  pinning  them 
down  with  hooked  pegs.  You  will  find  this  moss  of 
great  service,  both  in  winter  and  summer ;  in  the 
former  season  it  protects  the  roots  from  severe  frost, 
and  during  the  summer  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  from  drought;  moss  being  a  good  non-conductor. 
With  this  article  as  a  covering,  once  a  week  watering 
will  do  more  good  than  watering  every  day  without 
it ;  the  moss,  too,  gives  the  bed  a  singular  and  neat 
appearance.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
itch  for  scribbling  first  infected  us,  we,  having  ex¬ 
perienced  the  benefit  of  moss  as  a  covering  for 
American  plants,  wrote  an  account  of  that  success, 
and  sent  it  to  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  and  he  published 
our  maiden  essay  in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  then 
the  only  periodical  devoted  to  the  science  of  liorti- 
cidture.  We  have  tried  moss  as  a  protective  on  many 
occasions  since  that  time,  and  have  always  found  it 
beneficial.  Try  it,  ye  who  have  not  succeeded  in 
successfully  cultivating  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  kal- 
mias,  ledums,  and  other  plants  usually  denominated 
“  American,”  including  those  we  are  writing  about, 
viz.,  heaths. 

Orchises. — Amongst  your  heaths  thus  covered 
with  moss,  a  number  of  those  very  interesting,  and 
difficult  to  cultivate,  plants,  the  hardy  orchis  tribe, 
may  be  grown  very  successfully.  In  the  bed  of 
American  plants  referred  to  above  we  planted  several 
British  species  of  orchids,  and  they  certainly  grew 
and  flowered  better  than  we  ever  saw  them  under 
any  other  circumstance. 

Culture. — To  return  to  our  heaths.  After  they 
are  planted,  and  the  roots  covered  with  moss,  they 
will  require  no  other  attention  for  the  first  year,  ex¬ 
cepting  weeding,  and  watering  occasionally  in  very 
dry  weather,  in  the  spring  following  tlioy  will  re¬ 
quire  pruning  to  bring  them  into  a  nice  bushy  shape. 
Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  write  any  more  on 
this  subject  this  week ;  we  will  return  to  it  again 
shortly. 

The  Weather. — On  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  April, 
we  had  a  heavy  shower  of  snow  from  the  north-east ; 
and  the  prediction  we  ventured  to  make,  some  time 
back,  that  frost  generally  succeeds  hail  and  snow 
showers,  was,  to  our  regret,  fulfilled  in  tliis  instance, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  early  flowers  that  were  not 
carefully  protected.#  The  leaves,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  shoots,  of  the  Chinese  p agonies  ( Paonia 
albijiora)  were  completely  destroyed  ;  the  shoots  also 
of  several  kinds  of  clematis  were  sadly  nipt.  Amidst 
all  this  desolation  we  were  agreeably  pleased  to  find 
the  new  shrubs  introduced  by  Mr.  I'ortune  stood  the 
weather  bravely ;  Weigela  rosea,  J asminum  midi - 

*  There  was  a  heavy  snow  on  the  17th,  18tli,  and  1  tltli,  at  Win  - 
chester.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  the  thermometer  was  dow  n  to 
■Ua.— Ed.  G. 
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flonirn ,  and  Forsythia  viridissima,  are  very  little 
injured,  even  in  a  moderately  exposed  situation ;  thus 
proving,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  these  three  beautiful 
things  are  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  winters  of 
this  country,  at  least  near  London.  We  should  he 
glad  to  learn  from  our  friends  in  the  north  how  this 
spring-winter  has  affected  those  new  shrubs  in  their 
neighbourhood. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

We  trust  our  amateur  and  cottage  friends  have 
remembered  our  instructions,  and  have  protected 
their  pets  from  the  frosts  that  succeeded  the  snow 
storms  we  were  visited  with  so  severely.  Without 
great  care  and  secure  covering,  the  auriculas,  poly¬ 
anthuses,  tulips,  ranunculuses,  &c.,  wrill  have  suffered 
much.  Should  you  at  any  time  he  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  allowed  the  frost  to  reach  such  things  as 
scarlet  geraniums,  fuchsias,  and  other  plants  in  your 
cold  pit,  or  any  other  place  under  cover,  you  may 
recover  them  by  sprinkling  them  with  very  cold 
water  and  thickly  shading  them  from  the  sun,  thus 
bringing  on  a  gradual  thaw  in  the  dark ;  it  is  the 
too  sudden  change  from  a  freezing  atmosphere  to 
warmth  that  does  the  mischief  Continue  to  shelter 
your  florist’s  flowers.  You  will  have  had  a  severe 
lesson  of  the  necessity  of  such  precautions.  If  your 
favourites  have  suffered  from  this  unexpected  visit 
of  such  severe  weather,  all  we  can  say  or  urge  upon 
you  is  to  be  more  careful  in  future.  T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Camellias.  —  This  family,  like  the  tea-plant,  to 
which  it  is  nearly  related,  stands  at  the  head  of  Chi¬ 
nese  botany,  and  was  named  by  Linnaeus,  the  great 
Swedish  reformer  of  natural  history,  after  Camellus, 
one  of  the  Jesuits  who  explored  the  interior  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  It  is,  therefore,  a  complimentary 
or  commemorative  name,  and  if  the  old  Jesuit  could 
now  he  permitted  to  see  the  extraordinary  extent  and 
beauty  of  the  progeny  of  his  namesake,  he  might  well 
be  proud  of  it ;  whilst  the  memory  of  Linnaeus  him¬ 
self,  the  most  eminent  of  modern  natmalists,  will  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  by  a  little  trailing  weed, 
Lin  nan  borealis,  called  after  him  by  one  Gronovius, 
a  botanist  of  Leyden ;  and,  as  it  is  said,  in  contempt 
for  his  sweeping  reforms  of  the  arrangements  and 
naming  of  objects  of  natural  liistory.  The  first  ca¬ 
mellia  that  was  introduced  to  England  is  the  single 
red,  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  race,  chiefly  used  now 
as  a  stock  to  work  the  double  ones  on.  It  is  not  a 
hundred  years  since  the  cultivation  of  camellias  be¬ 
came  general  in  England.  Lord  Peter  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  possessed  the  single  red  camellia, 
about  the  year  1739,  but  it  was  very  rare  for  more 
than  twenty  years  afterwards.  In  China  it  is  said  to 
attain  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cherry-tree.  In  1792, 
the  first  double  camellia  was  introduced;  a  varie¬ 
gated  one,  red,  with  white  stripes,  and  is  the  one  we 
now  call  “  the  old  double-striped."  Some  years  since 
I  bought  a  plant  of  this  variety  for  a  gentleman, 
which  was  23  feet  high,  and  clothed  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  with  leaves  and  flowers.  The  “  common  double¬ 
white"  camellia  was  introduced  about  the  same  time; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  hundreds  that  have  since 
been  raised  from  seeds  in  E  urope  and  elsewhere,  not 
one  of  them  exceeds  it  in  beauty  and  regularity  of 
form;  and  the  only  one  that  comes  up  to  it,  in  the 


same  colour,  is  “  the  fringed  white,"  also  of  Chinese 
origin.  Of  all  the  camellias,  this  is  my  own  favourite ; 
the  only  difference  between  it  and  the  old  double¬ 
white  is,  that  the  petals  (leaves  of  the  flowers)  are 
ciliated  or  fringed  on  the  edge.  Another  oi  the  old 
ones,  called  “  Lady  Humes  Blush"  is  nearly  as  good 
as  the  above,  with  a  different  tint,  being  of  a  buff 
white,  blushed  with  pink.  Then  comes  the  “  Wara- 
tah  ”  or  “  anemone-flowered."  This  is  a  totally  different 
flower  in  shape  from  all  the  rest,  and  is  the  parent  of 
a  distinct  section  of  the  family  ;  having  the  centre  of 
the  flowers  in  the  form  of  a  double  anenome,  with  a 
guard  row  of  petals  round  the  outside  like  a  holly¬ 
hock  flower.  There  are  several  distinct  species  from 
China,  two  of  which  are  strikingly  handsome ;  one 
is  called  the  “  apple-flowered  camellia,"  with  a  rosy 
blush  flower;  and  the  other  is  called  “  Captain  Rawe's 
camellia  ”  or  “  reticulata."  This  is  almost  the  last 
really  fine  camellia  that  has  been  brought  over  from 
China,  and  it  is  also  different  from  the  others,  with 
large  half  double  red  flowers,  more  like  those  of  a 
poppy  or  tree  pseony  than  a  real  camellia.  There  are 
several  others  from  China  or  Japan,  but  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  these  days,  when  we  have  such  a  host 
of  superior  seedlings  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  choose 
from  as  it  is  to  select  among  the  dahlias ;  and,  like 
the  dahlias,  some  new  and  superior  ones  are  turning 
up  every  season.  England  took  the  lead  lor  many 
years  in  seedling  camellias ;  Germany  followed ;  and. 
latterly,  the  Italians  and  others  have  been  successful 
raisers  of  fine  camellias ;  even  “  brother  Jonathan, 
over  the  water,  has  been  going  ahead  in  the  race, 
and  “  he  guesses  that  ere  long  he  shall  be  upsides 
with  old  John  himself  at  a  congress  of  national  com¬ 
petition  ;”  so  that  we  are  not  likely  to  want  for  new 
camellias  for  some  time.  I  have  seen,  at  various 
periods,  above  60  kinds  of  superior  camellias  in 
bloom;  but  there  are  a  great  number,  and  some  first- 
rate  ones  too,  that  I  only  know  from  report.  How¬ 
ever,  if  I  had  the  means,’  I  could  select  and  buy  two 
dozen  of  very  first-rate  ones,  embracing  all  the  tints 
and  shades  of  colour  which  the  family  possess.  There 
may  be  a  dozen  more  of  very  good  ones,  but  that  is 
the  outside  number  of  a  good  selection  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  sorts  that  may  be  had  in 
London  and  from  the  continent.  I  shali  give  a  list, 
with  short  descriptions,  of  those  I  would  choose ;  and, 
as  a  good  variety  will  take  up  no  more  room  than  an 
inferior  one,  the  list  may  be  found  useful:  then,  to 
begin  with  the  best 

Whites,  there  are  the  old  double  white,  the  fringed 
white,  and  Candidissima — three  sorts  that  would 
puzzle  any  one  to  choose  which  was  really  the  best. 
The  old  white  is  perhaps  a  shade  behind  in  the  lap¬ 
ping  of  the  petals  (flower-leaves).  When  the  petals 
are  of  a  thick  substance,  well  rounded  at  the  points, 
perfectly  smooth,  with  no  waviness  on  the  edges,  and 
lie  over  each  other  regularly,  like  the  tiles  on  a  root, 
the  whole  flower  is  said  to  be  perfect.  The  anemone- 
flowered  ones,  of  course,  are  judged  by  another 
standard.  Now,  the  lapping  of  the  petals  in  a  rose 
or  camellia  is  called  being  imbricated,  from  the 
Latin  word  imbricatus,  when  they  lie  over  each  other 
in  a  perfect  form,  like  tiles  on  a  roof.  Therefore,  the 
meaning  of  the  old  double  white  being  not  so  perfect 
in  the  lapping  is,  that  the  flowers  sometimes  are  not 
so  highly  imbricated  as  in  the  other  two.  Now, 
place  the  fringed  and  candadissima  together,  and  tell 
me  which  is  the  best  of  the  two.  Are  they  not  botli 
best?  Well  then,  we  must  have  a  casting  vote; 
your  sister  Mary  will  decide  at  a  glance.  Place 
them  both  in  her  hair,  one  on  each  side,  and  let  her 
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look  in  the  glass.  The  fringed  one,  decidedly!  Well 
done,  Mary ;  the  fringed  white  camellia  is  the  Lest 
after  all,  and  ladies  are  the  best  judges  of  form  and 
beauty  in  flowers  ;  and  we  may  talk  and  write  as  long 
as  we  can  about  our  flowers,  hut  we  cannot  get  over 
that.  Neither  can  we  boast  of  having  got  these,  the 
best  whites,  from  seeds  :  they  are  genuine  orientals, 
and  candidissima  is  a  kind  from  Japan. 

White  and  Pink. — Duchess  of  Orleans  and  Alexina 
are  decidedly  the  next  best  light  ones :  they  are 
purely  and  beautifully  imbricated,  waxy  white,  with 
stripes  and  blotches  of  rosy  pink  or  carmine,  and  are 
altogether  the  most  lovely  flowers  one  can  look  at. 
The  “Duchess”  is  from  the  continent,  and  Alexina 
is  an  English  seedling  named  after  Alexina  Low, 
only  daughter  of  the  celebrated  nurseryman  of  that 
name  at  Clapton,  near  London,  who  first  sold  it. 

Red. — Bealii  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  very  best  of 
the  reds  :  it  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  shading  towards 
the  centre  to  a  light  rose  or  salmon  colour.  This  is 
a  genuine  Japanese  kind,  introduced  to  China  and 
to  England  by  Mr.  Beale,  after  whom  it  is  called. 
During  a  residence  of  40  years  in  China,  Mr.  Beale 
sent  over  the  cream  of  the  Chinese  and  J  apanese 
plants,  if  we  except  the  Japan  lilies  and  some  other 
flne  things  brought  over  by  Dr.  Siebolcl.  This  ca¬ 
mellia  is  often  sold  under  a  very  different  name,  indi¬ 
cating  an  English  name  :  it  is  Leeana  superba ;  but 
it  should  be  cancelled  in  our  nursery  catalogues,  as 
nothing  is  so  provoking  on  either  side  as  to  ascertain 
that  you  have  bought  or  sold  a  plant  twice  over 
under  two  distinct  names ;  and  it  is  an  undoubted 
error  to  say  that  Leeana  superha  is  different  from 
Bealii.  Another  error  is  perpetuated  by  calling  this 
“  Palmer’s  Bealii,”  as  if  Mr.  Palmer  raised  it  from 
seed,  when  it  is  well  known  to  any  one  who  has  any 
pretension  to  the  genealogy  of  this  tree,  that  Mr. 
Palmer  only  named  it  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Beale, 
in  vol.  ii.  of  Chandler’s  and  Booth’s  splendid  work 
on  the  camellia.  Frankfortensis  is  another  in  the 
way  of  the  last,  and  nearly  as  good ;  a  rich  rosy  red, 
well  marked  with  lighter  spots  of  the  same  tint.  The 
name  is  variously  spelt  in  the  catalogue,  but  the 
above  is  the  way  it  is  spelt  by  the  person  who  raised 
it  from  seed  in  1834 — Jacob  Rinz,  a  young  friend  of 
mine,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  that  beautiful  Ger¬ 
man  town,  which  was  fitted  up  last  year  as  a  national 
nursery  for  suckling  politicians.  Henri  Favre,  a 
French  variety,  and  Hendersonii,  an  English  seed¬ 
ling,  are  two  more  of  the  light  red  class  of  the  first 
water ;  the  latter,  called  after  Mr.  Henderson,  with 
whom  Mr.  Appleby  lives;  and  as  they  manage  them 
there  better  than  in  most  places,  Mr.  A.  can  put  me 
light  if  I  omit  or  overrate  any  in  my  list. 

Eximia  and  Imbricata  are  two  of  nearly  the  same 
shade,  dark' red,  veiy  large  flowers,  and  as  regularly 
imbricated  as  an  artist  could  make  them  in  wax. 
Eximia  is,  I  believe,  the  first  of  this  class  raised  in 
England  by  Mr.  Chandler,  of  Vauxhall ;  and  there 
was  a  cry  against  it  some  years  since  as  being  a  shy 
bloomer  while  in  a  young  state,  but  that  was  owing 
to  the  treatment.  It  is  only  a  dozen  years  since  that 
we  learned  from  the  German  gardeners  that  when 
young  camellias  are  in  a  very  vigorous  state,  they 
should  not  be  potted  in  the  spring,  but  not  till  the 
flower-buds  are  formed  ;  and  the  reason  is  this  :  the 
pots  being  crammed  with  roots  in  the  spring,  if  the 
plants  are  then  fresh  potted,  many  of  the  sorts  run 
too  much  to  wood,  and  forget  to  make  flower-buds ; 
but  when  such  plants  are  allowed  to  make  their  an¬ 
nual  growth  when  cramped  at  the  roots,  they  cannot 
grow  so  fast,  and  the  check  throws  them  immediately 


into  bud.  July  is  time  enough  to  pot  those  camel¬ 
lias  that  are  to  flower  from  November  to  January ; 
and  those  that  bloom  late  in  the  spring  may  be  pot¬ 
ted  in  September.  It  is  true,  that  when  these  plants 
are  old  and  full  grown  you  may  pot  them  any  time 
in  the  year  with  almost  equal  advantage ;  but  we  are 
now  consideiing  the  best  management  for  a  young 
lot,  many  of  which  are  fresh  seedlings  of  compara¬ 
tively  a  recent  date,  and,  like  seedling  fruit-trees,  re¬ 
quire  a  judicious  treatment  to  bring  them  into  regu¬ 
lar  habits.  On  the  ether  hand,  sickly  plants  of  ca¬ 
mellias  are  often  cured  by  being  fresh  potted  at  the 
time  they  begin  to  grow,  or,  say,  about  this  time ; 
then  they  should  have  one-fourth  sand  in  the  com¬ 
post,  with  a  little  peat,  and  receive  very  moderate 
watering  ;  but  when  they  are  not  to  be  potted  in  the 
spring,  and  the  pots  are  full  of  strong  roots,  you  can 
hardly  give  them  too  much  water  for  the  next  six 
weeks. 

This  episode  will  make  my  letter  more  intricate, 
and  I  often  adopt  the  plan  on  purpose,  in  order  to 
cause  young  people  to  read  them  over  and  over  again 
before  they  can  master  the  subject.  I  have  little 
notion  of  dressing  up  these  letters  so  as  that  they 
may  be  gulped  over  in  one  swallow,  like  bread  and 
butter.  What  one  learns  very  easily  is  just  as  easily 
forgotten.  Now,  let  us  see  which  is  the  next  best 
camellia. 

Imhricata  alba,  or  White  Imbricated  Camellia. — 
This  ought  to  have  been  classed  with  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  and  Alexina,  but,  class  it  as  we  may,  it  is  a 
splendid  thing,  white,  with  a  rose  stripe  up  each 
petal.  I  see,  by  a  memorandum  I  sent  to  the  Gar¬ 
deners  Magazine  in  1837,  that  this  was  my  favourite 
then ;  but  there  have  been  since  a  constant  stream 
of  new  ones  of  the  same  shape,  to  divide  one’s  atten¬ 
tion,  and  I  have  since  transferred  my  choice  to  the 
fringed  white,  which  is  not  very  likely  to  have  many 
rivals  in  my  day. 

Landrethii  is  a  German  seedling,  of  which  I  first 
heaixl  from  Mr.  Rinz,  of  Frankfort :  he  said,  in  1842, 
that  this  was  the  nearest  rival  of  his  seedling  Frank¬ 
fortensis,  but  of  a  lighter  hue,  being  a  clear  light  rose 
all  over,  and  imbricated  as  regularly  as  Imbricata  it¬ 
self. 

Ochroleuca. — This  is  one  out  of  four  which  one  of 
our  readers  bought  lately  at  a  sale,  and  inquired 
whether  they  were  first-rate.  This  is  the  best  shaped 
of  the  four,  and  is  as  regularly  imbricated  as  the  last. 
The  colour  is  novel,  being  white,  with  a  yellow  cen¬ 
tre,  like  some  of  the  tea-scented  roses :  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  is  not  always  true  in  its  colour,  the  yellow 
fading  off ;  yet  it  is  well  worthy  being  ranked  among 
the  first,  as,  if  it  should  not  come  quite  true,  the  size 
and  shape  will  still  be  as  good  as  in  any  of  the  best 
sorts. 

Queen  Victoria,  Albertii,  Mutabilis,  Traversii,  and 
Lowii,  are  all  of  the  same  class ;  of  most  beautiful 
form,  the  colour  light  red,  and  a  white  stripe  in  each 
petal.  They  are,  therefore,  beautiful  “  carnation- 
striped  flowers,”  which  are  very  striking,  particularly 
Albertii.  When  the  white  is  quite  clear,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  the  stripes,  I  know  of  no  flower  more  beau¬ 
tiful  for  the  hair. 

Donklaeri  and  Tricolor  are  also  of  the  same  breed 
as  the  carnation  ones  above,  but  they  are  real  pico- 
tees,  there  being  no  regular  stripes  in  them,  but 
mottled  all  over,  and  they  are  neither  a  good  shape 
nor  a  regular  form,  and  not  half  double ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  I  never  knew  any  one  acquainted  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  who  did  not  class  them  as  first-rate.  Dr.  Siebold 
brought  the  first  of  the  Donklaeri  from  Japan,  along 
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with  the  beautiful  lilies  and  many  other  line  things, 
that  were  lost  after  being  landed  safely  at  Antwerp. 

It  so  happened  that  Dr.  Siebold’s  cases  arrived  when 
the  French  were  besieging  the  citadel  at  Antwerp,  I 
believe  in  1831 ;  and  the  place  where  the  cases  were 
put  was  soon  filled  with  cavalry  horses,  which 
knocked  everything  about  in  such  a  way  that  it  was 
a  wonder  that  a  single  leaf  was  saved ;  and  our  ori¬ 
ginal  camellia  Donklsieri  was  in  this  melee.  Mr. 
Donklaer,  after  whom  it  is  called,  told  me  the  story : 
he  was  then  gardener  at  Lovain.  The  name  is  sel¬ 
dom  spelt  right  in  our  lists,  but  this  is  the  way  Mr. 

D.  always  signed  bis  name. 

Palmer's  Perfection. — A  large  deep  red  one,  and,  I 
perhaps,  the  very  best  of  our  English  seedlings.  The  j 
form  is  regularly  imbricated,  and  the  shape  can  ! 
never  be  excelled.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Palmer, 
whose  celebrity  in  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  is 
well  known  to  all  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  this  family. 

Marchioness  of  Exeter. — This  is  one  of  very  recent 
origin,  said  to  be  very  line  ;  but  the  only  two  plants 
of  it  that  I  have  yet  seen  in  flower  were  very  young, 
and  the  flowers  were  not  quite  first-rate ;  but  I  was 
assured  by  a  good  judge  that  it  might  safely  be 
classed  amongst  the  first  light  red  or  rose  coloured 
ones. 

Brochii  and  Saccoi  nova  are  two  beautiful  Italian 
seedlings;  the  former,  an  imbricated  light  pink- 
coloured  one,  dashed  with  white  stripes,  and  some¬ 
times  with  blotches  of  white ;  and  Saccoi  nova  red, 
with  a  violet  tinge,  and  as  regularly  imbricated  as 
any  on  the  list.  I  believe  they  were  both  raised  by 
Dr.  Sacco,  of  Milan,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  successful  grower  of  them  in  Italy,  and  the  first 
who  recommended  the  use  of  the  rotten  wood  of  the 
Spanish  chesnut  to  be  mixed  with  their  compost. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  the  Waratah,  or  anemone- 
flowered  breed,  many  of  which  are  beautifully  mottled, 
like  picotees,  but  they  are  going  out  of  fashion  of 
late  years,  since  the  imbricated  class  became  better 
known.  But  we  have  more  than  enough  of  them 
to-day,  although  the  list  might  easily  be  doubled. 

Sou,. — Within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been 
large  quantities  of  young  camellias  sent  over  to 
London  from  the  continent  for  public  sales,  and 
causing  a  wide  spread  of  erroneous  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  compost  for  them.  The  foreign  ones  being 
invariably  potted  in  peat  only ;  but  tlie  continental 
peat  is  as  different  from  ours  as  chalk  is  from  cheese ; 
and  our  peat,  if  used  alone,  is  almost  poison  for 
them  in  pots,  although  they  will  do  in  peat  beds  out 
of  doors.  All  young  camellias  with  us,  until  they 
are  seven  or  eight  years  old,  will  grow  better  in  three  [ 
parts  good  mellow  loam,  and  one  part  sand  and  J 
rough  peat,  than  in  any  other  mixture.  After  that 
age,  pure  loam  and  sand  will  keep  them  in  better 
health  than  anything  else ;  and  at  that  age,  if  the 
loam  is  rich,  and  of  the  right  sort,  they  will  not 
require  fresh  potting  but  every  second  or  third  year, 
but  only  to  have  a  little  fresh  soil  put  on  the  top. 

Watering. — As  long  as  they  are  of  a  manageable  j 
size  no  plants  are  better  fitted  for  cool  rooms,  but 
dry  heat  is  very  injurious  to  them ;  I  have  seen  a 
whole  crop  of  their  flower-buds  drop  off  on  being 
introduced  into  a  warm  dry  staircase.  Their  leaves 
give  no  indication  of  want  of  water  by  drooping  like 
many  other  plants,  and  it  is  always  more  safe  to 
keep  them  rather  moist  at  the  roots  than  run  the 
risk  of  getting  too  dry.  In  an  ordinary  greenhouse 


their  roots  keep  growing  all  winter,  and,  therefore, 
they  will  require  to  be  kept  regularly  watered  all  the 
year  round ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  if  the  pots  are  well 
drained,  you  can  hardly  water  them  too  much  when 
growing,  but  no  manure-water  should  ever  be  given 
them  till  after  the  flower-buds  are  formed,  and  none 
at  all  if  they  are  not  in  good  health. 

Pruning. — They  will  bear  priming  as  well  as 
apple-trees,  and  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  grow 
is  the  proper  time  to  prune  them ;  but  as  long  as 
they  keep  well  clothed  with  leaves,  and  grow  regular 
without  straggling  shoots,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
prune  them  at  all.  Next  week  I  shall  give  a  digest 
of  their  treatment  in  rooms,  pits,  and  greenhouses ; 
also  the  treatment  for  sickly  ones.  D.  Beaton. 
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The  continuance  for  so  long  a  period  of  the  late 
unseasonable  and  veiy  cold  weather  will  cause,  we 
fear,  great  loss  and  disappointment  in  many  of  our 
late  gardening  operations.  The  quantity  of  snow 
that  fell  on  the  17tli,  18th,  and  19th  of  April,  the 
wind  at  intervals  blowing  almost  a  hurricane,  and 
the  many  severe  frosts  since  the  beginning  of  that 
month,  will  probably  not  only  retard  and  weaken 
vegetation,  but  perhaps  also  destroy  those  young 
seedlings  which  were  about  making,  or  bad  already 
made,  their  appearance  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine 
immediately  our  beds  of  carrots,  onions,  and  parsnips, 
as  well  as  our  lately  sown  cauliflowers,  coleworts, 
borecoles,  brocolis,  and,  indeed,  all  the  brassica  family ; 
many  of  which,  we  fear,  will  be  found  with  shanked 
stems,  and  these  will  be  easily  detected  after  the  oc- 
ciurence  of  a  few  hot  days.  If  discovered  to  be  in  a 
bad  state,  successional  sowings  of  these  crops  should 
be  made  without  loss  of  time ;  and  it  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  many  of  the  crops  from  total  des¬ 
truction  if  dry  dust  be  scattered  among  those  that 
are  already  above  the  ground. 

Dwarf  Jeidney  beans  and  scarlet  runners,  having 
been  already  planted,  will  be  found,  we  fear,  to  have 
suffered  much,  or,  at  all  events,  to  be  so  much  weak¬ 
ened,  that  a  reserve  should  at  once  be  sown  in  some 
sheltered  corner  for  transplantation.  It  was  consi¬ 
dered  safe  by  our  ancestors  to  sow  or  plant  kidney 
beans  as  soon  as  two  swallows  were  seen  together ; 
but  this  year  (in  Devonshire)  will  prove  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  old  adage.  The  swallows,  in  that  part  of 
England,  generally  make  their  first  appearance  from 
about  the  (ith  to  the  10th  of  April ;  and  this  year, 
notwithstanding  the  subsequent  severity  'of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  so  destructive  of  kidney  beans,  I  observed,  on 
the  7th  instant,  no  less  than  three  pairs  of  swallows 
skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  lake.  On  the  same 
day  the  notes  of  several  other  varieties  of  our  small 
birds  of  passage,  such  as  the  red-start,  the  white- 
throat,  and  the  nettle-creeper  or  black-head,  &c., 
were  to  be  heard  in  and  about  the  warm  shrubberies. 
Yeai's  ago,  when  living  in  the  more  eastern  counties 
of  Kent,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  and  Essex,  the  17th  of 
April  was  there  about  the  usual  time  of  these  wel¬ 
come  visitors  making  their  first  appearance  ;  so  that 
it  seems  that  they  visit  this  locality,  on  an  average, 
ten  days  earlier.  The  nightingale,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
does  not  visit  us  here. 

The  soil  is  now  so  saturated  and  cold,  that  it  will 
take  some  days  of  sunshine  to  warm  it;  consequently, 
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as  has  often  been  observed  in  former  years,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  open  mildness  of  the  winter,  it  will 
be  a  late  spring  for  most  kinds  of  vegetation.  From 
the  12tli  to  the  21st  of  April  we  have  had,  in  this 
locality,  the  severest  nights  that  have  occurred  since 
the  21st  of  December,  and  more  snow  than  has  fallen 
during  the  whole  of  the  last  winter;  consequently  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  very  seriously  in¬ 
jured,  and  present  the  most  miserable  appearance 
that  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  last  week  of  April. 
The  hurricane  of  wind  prevented  the  proper  cover¬ 
ing  and  protection  being  afforded  to  the  growing 
crops  that  the  severity  of  the  weather  required. 

Frames. — Sow,  in  succession,  the  best  varieties  of 
cucumbers  and  melons ;  keep  well  thinned  the  vine 
where  the  fruit  is  swelling ;  and  should  the  canker 
make  its  appearance,  which  is  not  unlikely  after  the 
late  unfavourable  weather,  dust  over  the  parts  af¬ 
fected  a  little  fresh  slaked  lime,  taking  care,  when 
applying  water,  not  to  wet  either  the  foliage  or  the 
vine  of  the  melon.  Our  standing  rule,  indeed,  has 
been  for  years,  as  we  have  frequently  observed,  never 
to  water  over  the  heads  of  either  cucumber  or  melon, 
but  to  apply  it  amongst  them  from  the  spout  of  the 
watering-pot  without  the  rose,  and  by  watering 
around  the  inside  of  the  pits  or  frames  at  shutting- 
up  time,  which  causes  a  kindly  vapour  to  arise 
during  the  night.  James  Barnes. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

N.B. — Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  postpone  many  answers  until 
next  week. 

Dandelions  ( J .  S.  L.). — A  tedious  but  only  effectual  mode  of 
destroying  the  dandelion  on  your  lawn,  is  to  cut  each  out  with  a  knife 
or  spud  in  dry  weather,  and  to  put  a  spoonful  of  salt  into  the  hole 
upon  the  stump  of  the  roots.  A  woman  will  go  over  a  large  lawn  in 
a  day.  The  grass  will  soon  stool  out  and  cover  the  blank  patches. 

Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain  (Ibid). — This  has  no  other  name  either 
in  Lindley’s  “  Guide  to  the  Orchard,”  nor  in  the  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  “  Catalogue  of  Fruits.”  You  could  obtain  it  of  any  respect¬ 
able  nurseryman.  It  is  a  middle-sized  apple,  of  the  usual  pearmain 
shape  ;  eye  small  and  deeply  sunk  ;  stalk  short  and  deeply  inserted  ; 
yellowish  green  on  the  north  side,  and  red,  spotted  with  black,  on  the 
sunned  side  ;  flesh  green  next  the  core,  but  yellowish  near  the  skin  ; 
crisp,  juicy,  rich,  and  aromatic.  Lasts  from  January  to  April.  Raised 
in  1803,  by  Mrs.  Malcolm,  of  Lamb  Abbey,  in  Kent,  from  a  kernel 
of  the  Newtown  pippin. 

Name  of  Grub  (Dr.  Sylvester). — The  dirty-looking  grubs  which 
you  have  sent,  and  which  you  say  are  destroying  your  peas  by  eating 
their  roots,  and  which  are  similarly  destructive  to  strawberries  in 
your  friend’s  garden,  “  where  he  has  found  thousands  of  them,”  are 
the  larva  of  one  of  the  crane  flies,  so  familiarly  known  as  daddy  long- 
legs  (Tipuhx).  Your  grubs  are  probably  those  of  Tipula pratensis 
or  T.  quadrifaria,  These  grubs  are  called,  by  gardeners,  “  surface 
grubs  ”  and  “  leather  jackets are  dirty  white,  stained  with  earth 
colour,  with  wavy  lines  of  the  same  down  the  back,  and  heads  almost 
black.  They  are  found  not  far  from  the  surface  in  our  gardens  during 
April  and  May,  especially  where  the  soil  is  wet ;  and  feed  on  the 
roots  not  only  of  those  vegetables  you  mention,  but  upon  those  of 
kidney  beans,  potatoes,  lettuces,  &c.  Indeed,  scarcely  any  root  is 
rejected  by  them.  They  change  to  the  pupa  state  in  August,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  after  from  thence  come  forth  the  crane  flies.  Lime- 
water  has  no  effect  upon  them,  but  quicklime  and  gas  lime  dug 
where  they  are,  is  said  to  be  fatal  to  them.  We  should  pare  off  two 
or  three  inches  of  the  surface,  wherever  practicable,  mix  it  thoroughly 
with  one  bushel  of  gas  lime  to  two  bushels  of  the  earth,  and  after 
turning  it  over  at  the  end  of  two  days,  spread  it  as  a  manure  wher¬ 
ever  required. 

Errata. — At  p.  11,  line  24  from  bottom,  for  “  Runcia”  read 
“  Rumia.”  At  p.  16,  line  24  from  bottom,  for  “faciculattis”  read 
“  fasciculatus.”  At  p.  17,  line  36  from  top,  for  “  grandiflora  ”  read 
“  grandi/lorum.” 

Window  Duty  (Rev.  Mr.  Baker). — A  greenhouse  connected  with 
the  parlour,  as  mentioned  at  p.  19,  we  think  would  be  within  the 
stat.  57  George  III.,  c.  55,  s.  1,  exempting  from  duty  windows  in 
buildings  not  used  for  the  purposes  of  habitation.  We  know  of  no 
decision  upon  the  point.  Thanks  for  the  two  corrections. 

Exposed  Situation  (R.  P.  Burton). — We  can  suggest  no  better 
mode  of  procedure  than  that  you  should  plant  a  belt  of  quickly 
growing  trees,  such  as  the  black  poplar,  or  whatever  tree  may  be 


better  suited  to  your  soil.  Plant  on  the  S.W.  and  other  sides  whence 
the  offending  winds  come. 

Althea  Frutex  (F.  J.  Williams) . — This  is  the  common  name  for 
the  Syrian  hibiscus  (Hibiscus  syriacus).  The  flowers  are  shaped  like 
those  of  the  mallow;  but  they  are  of  various  colours,  those  of  some 
varieties  being  white,  but  they  are  chiefly  of  various  shades  of  purple. 
Plant  your  cuttings  in  a  pot  of  light  earth,  cover  it  with  a  bell-glass, 
plunge  it  in  a  gentle  hot-bed,  and  keep  the  earth  gently  moist.  It  is 
a  very  common  and  very  showy  plant.  It  has  been  cultivated  here  for 
more  than  two  centuries. 

Bulbs  (Ibid). — All  choice  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  and  dried,  but 
they  must  on  no  account  be  moved  until  the  leaves  are  quite  dead. 
If  you  cut  off  the  leaves,  or  move  the  bulbs  before  the  leaves  are 
dead,  it  will  injure  or  prevent  the  production  of  flowers  next  year. 

Adage  (Rev.  J.S.  L.). — We  are  quite  sure  you  are  right  in  stat- 
I  ing  that  our  adage,  at  p.  21,  refers  to  the  river  Dove  in  Derbyshire  ; 
yet  it  may  well  bear  our  interpretation  that  a  gentle  increase  of  our 
rivers’  waters  in  April  is  universally  favourable  to  vegetation. 

Budding’s  Mowing  Machine  (Ibid). — \Ve  fear  that  this  will 
not  answer  your  purpose,  unless  you  have  some  one  you  can  depend 
upon  for  keeping  the  blades  of  the  machine  sharp  and  in  constant 
good  order.  It  certainly  will  not  roll  a  lawn  sufficiently  to  render  a 
roller  needless. 

Vinegar  Plant  (John  Horsley  and  E.Mugridge). — This,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is  an  aquatic  plant  introduced  from  Italy,  which,  when  put  into 
|  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  water,  grows  and  rapidly  converts  the  mixture 
j  to  vinegar.  We  hope  to  give  further  information  shortly. 

Painted  Box  Hives  (Municeps). — These  are  not  injurious  to 
!  bees,  if  they  are  not  painted  on  the  inside ;  neither  are  dahlias  in- 
|  jurious  to  them. 

Cauliflower  (Ibid). — Your  seedsman  is  pretty  correct :  there  is 
but  one  kind  of  cauliflower,  and  early  or  late  crops  of  it  are  usually 
dependent  upon  the  times  of  sowing.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
three  varieties  recognized— the  early,  the  large  late,  and  the  red- 
'  stalked.  Our  coadjutor,  Mr.  Barnes,  has  also  stated  in  some  of  his 
published  writings,  that  there  is  a  large  late  variety,  quite  distinct 
I  from  the  common.  We  can  only  say,  that  all  the  varieties  we  have 
met  with,  pass  into  each  other  according  to  the  time  of  sowing  and 
the  richness  of  the  soil.  It  is  on  record,  that  a  poor  gardener  was 
sued  in  Westminster  Hall  for  selling,  as  cauliflower-seed,  seed  which 
only  produced  long-leaved  cabbages  !  Little  was  known  in  those 
days  about  the  liability  of  the  tribe  to  be  cross  impregnated  and  to 
sport  into  varieties. 

Bone  Dust  used  for  Hardening  Iron  (J.  W.,  Birmingham). 
— The  bone-dust  so  employed,  if  we  understand  the  process,  is  car¬ 
bonized  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  red  hot  metal.  If  this  be  so, 
the  bone-dust  will  be  improved  rather  than  reduced  in  value  by  the 
process.  Animal  charcoal  is  a  very  excellent  manure. 

Fuchsias  in  a  Hot-bed  (S.  Anderson). — The  heat  arising  from 
stable  dung  is  not  injurious  to  fuchsias,  but  you  must  keep  it  very 
moderate;  never  higher  than  70°-  You  need  not  shade  them,  but 
you  must  keep  them  well  supplied  with  air,  and  that  very  moist.  Too 
great  dryness  has  occasioned  the  red  spider,  of  which  you  complain. 
To  fumigate  with  sulphur,  use  the  mixture  specified  at  p.  271  of  Vol. 
I.  Apply  it  round  the  sides  of  your  frame  at  the  time  there  men¬ 
tioned.  You  must  apply  it  until  you  find  the  vermin  are  all  gone. 

Conservatory  Border  (Lex,  Jun.). — The  climber  appears  from 
the  phonetic  spelling  to  be  Stephanotus  fluribundus.  We  are  never 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  plant  any  reader  means  if  he  only  spells  it  ac¬ 
cordingly  as  it  sounds.  Your  proposed  plan  of  making  a  border  for 
climbers  over  the  flue  across  the  east  end  of  your  hothouse  will  not  do 
at  all,  although  that  is  the  coolest  part  of  the  flue  ;  it  would  in  one 
week  render  the  soil  so  dry  that  nothing  could  grow  in  it.  Constant 
watering  to  counteract  this  would  only  hasten  the  ruin.  A  strong 
wooden  box  of  the  same  dimensions  as  your  proposed  pit,  and  placed 
a  few  inches  above  the  flue,  might  answer.  The  Stephanotus,  Hoya 
Carnosa,  and  new  passion-flower,  will  require  40°  of  heat  in  winter  to 
do  any  good,  and  to  be  kept  very  dry.  Why  not  make  a  raised  border 
for  them  where  the  flue  and  pipes  enter  the  house,  being  the  warmest 
end?  this  border  might  stand  a  yard  from  the  pipes  and  flue,  the 
climbers  to  be  trained  to  upright  rods  to  the  height  of  seven  feet,  and 
then  arched  over  to  the  back  wall,  leaving  a  passage  along  the  side  of 
the  pipes. 

Pit  for  Forcing  Cucumbers  (J.  W.  Sice). — You  propose  to 
have  a  small  brick  pit,  three  feet  deep,  7  feet  long,  and  3£  feet  wide, 
to  be  heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  supported  on  pillars  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  slates  supporting  the  soil.  This  plan,  for  growing 
winter  cucumbers  in,  is  very  good  and  will  answer  perfectly.  See 
what  is  said  about  bottom  heat,  from  pipes  under  a  slate  covering,  at 
page  265,  Vol.  I.  Three  feet  will  be  the  outside  of  the  depth  you 
want ;  if  the  pipes  stand  one  brick  clear  from  the  bottom  and  three 
inches  below  the  slate  it  will  be  enough,  because  the  smaller  the 
cavity  the  better.  Do  not  make  the  slate  covering  quite  close,  leave 
a  small  space  between  the  edges  to  drain  ;  place  a  thin  layer  of  rough 
cinder  ashes  over  the  slate,  then  a  thin  turf,  and  the  mould  on  that. 

Winter  Shelter  for  Plants  (Ibid). — With  a  wooden  shelter 
over  the  glass,  and  abundance  of  straw  stubble  or  fern  to  put  on  all 
round  during  severe  frost,  you  may  keep  your  geraniums,  fuchsias, 
&c.  safe  enough  in  a  cold  frame  If  you  were  to  plant  them  into  the 
pit  in  September,  using  light  soil,  they  would  keep  much  better  than 
in  pots,  and  would  not  require  any  water  from  October  to  March. 
Damp  is  a  much  greater  enemy  to  plants  than  frost.  To  grow  these 
plants  bushy,  nip  off  their  tops  occasionally,  and  allow  them  plenty 
of  air. 

Border  Plants  in  Pots  (John  Wilson  Blackett). — To  let  well 
alone,  is  a  good  maxim ;  and  you  have  done  quite  right  to  keep  your 
border  plants  in  their  winter  pots.  Leave  them  just  as  they  are  till 
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tlie  frosts  are  over  in  May  ;  and  when  you  plant  them  out.  squeeze 
the  balls  a  little,  so  as  to  loosen  the  roots,  which  will  enable  them  to 
run  into  the  bed  with  more  freedom. 

Aristroi.ochia  sir  no  (Ibid). — This  prows  perfectly  easy  by 
layers  or  cuttings.  You  must  try  again,  but  if  you  find  any  difficulty, 
you  might  buy  one  for  ninepencc  from  any  nurseryman. 

How  Carnosa  (, J .  Styau). — This  is  anything  but  a  greenhouse 
riant,  though  it  will  live  well  enough  in  a  common  window  in  winter 
f  kept  dry  like  a  cactus.  To  flower  it  well  it  requires  forcing  like  a 
vine  from  the  end  of  March  to  July,  and  even  a  pine-stove  w  ould  suit 
it  better  than  a  vinery  while  growing;  therefoie,  although  it  may 
live  and  look  green,  as  you  say,  and  even  produce  a  few  flowers  in  a 
low  temperature,  yet  it  is"  only  throwing  time  and  space  away  to  keep 
it  otherwise  than  as  a  stove  plant. 

Cinerarias  nearly  done  Blooming  (C.  11.). — You  are  right; 
answers  to  one  correspondent  may  be  useful  to  hundreds,  and  we 
shape  them,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  subjects  permit,  to  render 
them  generally  beneficial.  Cut  off  the  flowers  of  the  cinerarias  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  fade.  Keep  them  going  as  they  are  till  the 
May  frosts  are  over,  when  they  are  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  into  a 
shady  place ;  then  cut  them  down  to  the  surface  of  the  pot,  and  plant 
in  a  rich  light  border,  and  regularly  water  through  the  summer.  In 
August  take  them  up,  divide  them,  and  pot  the  best  pieces  for  flower¬ 
ing  next  spring,  or  perhaps  earlier.  Leaving  them  in  the  ground 
later  than  August  is  the  cause  of  your  losing  them  in  winter,  as  they 
have  not  time  to  get  well  established  when  left  later  in  the  open  air. 

Camellia  Soil  (Ibid). — The  Birmingham  nurseryman  ought  to 
know'  better  than  to  tell  you  that  peat  would  answer  for  your  beau¬ 
tiful  white  camellia ;  in  truth  the  peat  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
See  what  Mr.  Beaton  says  of  them  to-day  in  another  column. 

Begonia  Fucioides  (Ibid). — This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  finest  new 
plants  we  have,  but  will  not  do  well  for  a  greenhouse.  It  requires 
more  heat  while  growing,  say  from  March  to  July  ;  it  will  then  flower 
most  splendidly  all  the  autumn,  and  may  be  kept  rather  dry  in  a 
good  greenhouse.  Cuttings  of  it  struck  now  would  flower  next 
autumn  twelvemonths.  Every  one  who  can  command  a  little  extra 
heat  in  spring  ought  to  grow  it. 

Scarlet  Geranium  Bed  (A  Subscriber,  Putney). — An  oval  or 
circular  shape  would  be  the  best  form.  The  size  is  a  matter  of  taste 
and  convenience.  If  your  garden  is  small,  a  large  bed  would  be  in 
in  bad  taste  ;  you  had  better  have  two  or  three  small  ones.  Should 
your  lawn  be  large,  your  bed  may  be  large  also.  If  you  choose  the 
oval  shape,  eight  or  ten  feet  long  by  five  or  seven  feet  wide]  are  good 
proportions.  Let  the  centre  be  raised  considerably  ;  the  soil  should 
be  of  a  rather  poor  nature,  but  not  strong  loam  or  clay.  This  poor 
soil  will  cause  your  geraniums  to  grow  less  and  flow'er  more.  Mit¬ 
chell’s  Tom  Thumb's  Master  is  the  finest  scarlet  for  a  bed  we  know  ; 
but  it  is,  as  yet,  rather  dear  (2s.  6 d.  each).  There  is  a  sort  called 
Prospect  or  Pre-eminent,  that  is  excellent  for  bedding  ;  being  dwarf, 
free  blooming,  of  bright  colour,  and  having  large  trusses. 

Feathered  Hyacinth  (.4  constant  Header). — You  do  not  say 
what  kind  of  soil  your  garden  consists  of,  neither  do  you  state  the 
aspect,  both  of  which  will  affect  this  plant.  Make  a  compost  of  leaf- 
mould,  peat,  and  light  loam,  in  equal  parts,  and  as  soon  as  yrour 
feathered  hyacinths  have  lost  their  leaves  by  a  natural  decay,  take  up 
the  bulbs  and  put  them  in  pots  ;  three  bulbs  in  a  pot  five  inches  wide, 
using  the  above  compost  in  a  rough  state.  Place  these  pots  during 
summer  behind  a  wall  or  low  hedge  having  a  north  aspect ;  and  in 
autumn,  plunge  them  in  coal  ashes  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden 
on  a  south  aspect.  They  will  gain  strength  to  flower,  treated  in  this 
manner,  for  a  year  or  two ;  after  which,  they  may  be  planted  in 
patches,  or  in  a  bed  made  of  the  above  compost.  The  patches 
should  have  some  of  the  compost  put  in  them  to  grow  the  plants  in  ; 
it  should  be  at  least  eight  inches  deep. 

Carnations  (Frederick  Giles). — You  have  hitherto  managed 
quite  rightly  in  keeping  them  sheltered  from  rain,  but  you  may  now 
allow  them  to  have  gentle  showers  ;  protecting  them,  however,  from 
heavry  rain,  or  hail  and  snow. 

Cactus  truncata  (Ibid). — This  is  now  called  Epiphyllum  (epi 
upon,  phyllum  leaves — bearing  its  flowers  upon  leaves)  truncatum. 
You  may  treat  your  grafted  plants  exactly  the  same  as  you  did  those 
on  their  own  roots. 

Wire-worms  (Herbert).— These  are  the  toughest  of  all  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  enemies.  Neither  salt  nor  lime,  in  such  quantities  as  can  be 
applied  to  a  soil,  has  any  effect  upon  them.  Spirit  of  tar  and  gas- 
lime  have  both  been  recommended,  but  we  do  not  see  how  you  could 
apply  these  to  your  soil  in  which  tender  annuals  are  growing.  It  is 
said  that  they  leave  the  place  where  white  mustard  is  grown,  and  this 
is  worth  a  trial.  It  is  also  said,  by  excellent  authorities,  that  if  you 
grow  daisies  they  will  leave  all  other  roots  for  these. 

Frame  for  Geraniums  (G.  Langtry).— A  three-light  frame, 
heated  by  a  flue,  would  do  for  wintering  your  plants  in,  without 
having  any  bottom-heat  from  dung  or  tan.  You  only  require  to 
exclude  frost  from  them  in  winter,  and  the  flue  will  give  enough  heat 
for  bringing  your  plants  on  in  succession.  Ho  not  put  any  sand  or 
other  plunging  material  over  the  flue  ;  it  would  soon  become  quite 
dry,  and  would  be  too  hot  to  permit  being  watered.  The  frame 
would  do  for  camellias,  when  out  of  bloom,  if  a  little  heightened. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (A.  S.  If'.). — A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
this  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  quite  strong  enough,  and  should  not 
be  used -more  than  once  a  week.  Do  not  put  it  to  any  seed  beds,  but 
only  to  good-sized,  growing,  healthy  plants.  It  will  benefit  your 
crops  generally,  including  roses,  auriculas,  peas,  and  beans,  as  soon 
as  the  flower  buds  are  visible.  Thanks  for  the  correction. 

Cottage  Gardener  Advertisements  (C.  J.). — Your  binder 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  omitting  these  from  the  weekly  numbers,  if 
so  directed.  He  will  cut  them  off'  close  to  the  innor  marginal  line,  so 
as  to  leave  a  lap  over  for  stitching  through. 


Urate  of  London  Manure  Company  (Oxoniensis). — Of  this, 
applied  to  the  soil,  two  pounds  to  every  thirty  square  yards  are 
sufficient.  We  think  it  is  more  lasting  than  guano  ;  that  is,  its  bene¬ 
fits  extend  beyond  the  first  crop.  We  have  never  tried  it.  as  a  liquid 
manure  ;  and  if  you  do,  we  advise  you  not  to  use  more  than  halt  an 
ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water.  We  hope  to  have  more  lliinaiayah 
pumpkin-seeds  this  autumn  ;  at  present  we  cannot  supply  your  loss.- 
Removing  Eulrs  (W.  T.). — This  must  not  be  done  in  any  case 
until  their  leaves  are  dead.  If  you  move  your  daffodils,  jonquis,  and 
crocuses  now,  they  will  bloom  weakly,  or  not  at  all,  next  year.  The 
leaves  and  roots  are  now  employed  in  preparing  materials  for  next 
year’s  flowers.  You  may  rub  off  the  shoots  of  your  plums,  apples, 
and  gooseberries,  if  those  shoots  are  coming  •  where  you  do  not 
require  them. 

Hard  Water  (Ibid). — For  making  tea,  &c.,  the  best  addition,  we 
!  believe,  is  a  very  minute  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Hand-book  of  Field  Botany  (A  Dissenting  Minister). — This 
is  out  of  print. 

Brown  Beurre  Pear  (E.  Mugridge).—'Vh\s  is  against  a  wall, 
healthy,  not  over  luxuriant,  blossoms  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
only,  and  bears  no  fruit.  The  brown  Beurre  Pear,  although  an  excel¬ 
lent  old  kind,  is  one  which,  we  fear,  may  be  termed  “  worn  out,”  at 
least,  in  many  districts.  A  good  tree  of  pears  of  this  kind  is  now' 
seldom  seen  ;  and  yet  we  have  none  much  better  among  the  new'er 
kinds.  Do  not  root-prune  wearing-out  kinds.  Tie  down  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  nice  short-jointed  spray  this  summer,  and  try  that. 
We  suspect  you  prune  on  the  old  destructive  “  spur  system.” 

Pear-tree  Shoots  (S.  T.,  Ipswich). — You  ask,  whether  tying 
down  the  young  shoots  in  the  spring  will  produce  blossom-buds.  We 
fear  not,  but  it  will  strengthen  those  already  formed  ;  therefore,  tie 
down  some  of  the  moderate  of  last  year’s  shoots,  if  not  pruned  away, 
by  all  means.  Tie  down,  also,  a  few  of  the  shoots  of  the  current 
year,  in  the  course  of  July  or  beginning  of  August.  In  all  cases 
select  close-jointed  knotty  wood  in  preference  to  that  which  is 
grosser.  In  the  case  of  young  shoots  of  this  year,  choose  those 
which  bid  fair  to  cease  growing  first,  and  look  brownish. 

Hollow  Pollards  on  a  Lawn  (Rev.  C.  W.  L.). — For  these, 
j  which  you  have  arranged  as  rustic  vases  in  your  flower  beds,  we 
should  "select  flowers  of  peculiar  expression  for  the  centre  ;  for,  as 
your  climbers  will  be  festooning  around  somewhat  rudely,  prim  forms 
would  not  look  well.  The  following,  though  not  particularly  novel, 
would  perhaps  answer: — 1,  Humeu  elegans,  surrounded  in  the  pol¬ 
lard  by  Love-lies-bleeding.  2,  Funckia  lanceafolia,  a  large  bush  ; 
this  would  want  nothing  round.  3,  Group  of  tall  Scarlet  Lobelias, 
at  least  five,  surrounded  by  the  larger  Chryseis  californica.  4, 
Fuchsia,  strong  bush  of  the  old  Gracilis,  a  branchy  semi-pendulous 
kind ;  nothing  around  this.  5,  Persicaria,  a  group,  surrounded  by 
1  Love-lies-bleeding.  6,  Rose  bush,  the  Phccnix  (Bourbon).  In 
addition  to  your  climbers,  pray  add  the  following : — Maurandya 
Barclayana,  Rhodochiton  volubile,  Lophospermurn  erubescens,  Cu- 
lampelis  scabra,  and  Tropceolum  pentaphyllum.  The  Asplenium 
felix  faemina,  or  lady  fern,  would  look  well  in  a  pollard;  so  would 
Osmunda  regulis,  or  royal  fern.  Such  pollards  would  be  well 
adapted,  as  vases,  to  receive  well  grown  specimens  in  pots  through 
the  summer.  Do  not  fill  up  too  much  with  mere  drainage.  Bore  an 
auger  hole  to  let  waters  escape.  Cover  or  surround  the  things  inside 
with  moss ;  and  top-dress  with  six  inches  of  half-rotten  manure. 
Use  a  strong  loamy  soil  also. 

Boundary  Row  of  Standard  Roses  (Ibid).— Hollyhocks  would 
look  well  between  the  roses  in  your  back  row.  If  any  thing  low  is 
required,  dwarf  dahlias,  or  well-grown  groups  of  China  aster. 

Thinning  Pear  Blossoms  (Ibid). — The  only  danger  in  your 
course  is,  that  you  will  reduce  your  chances  of  a  “  good  set.”  We 
1  have  little  faith  in  thinning  out  blossoms  :  why  not  wait  till  they  are 
i  “  set,”  and  then  thin  out  ?  If  they  set  well,  leave  a  pretty  full 
crop  ;  in  that  event,  you  can  apply  liquid  manure  if  necessary. 

Climbers  in  Balcony  (W.  II.,  Islington). — The  canary  bird 
plant,  blue  convolvulus,  sweet  peas,  and  lophospermurn,  will  succeed 
with  you  in  an  easterly  aspect ;  use  a  rich  light  loam  for  them,  and 
double  pot  them.  See  pp.  30  and  38.  You  may  now  put  out  the 
agapanthus.  See  p.  311,  vol.  i.  Antirrhinums  will  grow  with  you. 

Sheltered  Peaches  (An  Amateur  Gardener). — Your  peach- 
trees,  sheltered  with  canvas,  have  failed  to  set  their  fruit,  whilst  your 
neighbour,  who  did  not  shelter  liis,  has  a  good  crop.  Be  assured 
that  your  failure  did  not  arise  from  your  sheltering,  if  properly 
managed.  There  must  be  a  difference  in  the  aspect,  in  the  time  of 
blooming,  or  in  the  soil ;  or  you  left  your  trees  uncovered  at  some 
time  when  severe  cold  or  keen  easterly  winds  were  prevailing. 

Mushroom  Spawn  (An  Admiring  Subscriber). — One  bushel  of 
loose  spawn  is  required  for  a  bed  10  feet  long  and  five  broad.  If  you 
use  spawn  bricks  break  them  into  the  portions  marked  upon  them, 
and  plant,  in  rows,  a  portion  six  inches  apart  each  way.  You  will  find 
directions  given  by  degrees  for  cultivating  all  the  flowers  you  name  ; 
Much  has  been  given  already  relative  to  the  pansy  and  carnation. 

Lilium  Lancifolium  Album  (Q.,  Kendal). — Your  treatment 
has  been  quite  right.  This  is  generally  later  in  starting  than  the 
red  variety.  You  should  give  it  moderate  waterings,  so  as  just  to 
keep  the  soil  moist,  and  treat  it  exactly  as  directed  for  L.  L.  rubrutn 
at  p.  248  of  vol.  i. 
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Rogation  Sunday. — Among  the  Romans  it  was  customary  to 
celebrate  annually  a  festival  called  TerminaHa,  in  honour  of  their 
idol  Terminus,  who  they  considered  as  presiding  over  the  bounds  of 
their  estates.  During  that  festival,  the  owners  prayed  for  a  blessing 
upon  their  farms  ;  but  there  is  little  room  for  doubting  that  one  in¬ 
tention  of  the  ruler  who  instituted  this  annual  festival  was  thereby  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  boundaries,  for  the  avoidance  of  litiga¬ 
tion.  Even  at  a  still  earlier  period,  we  know  that  the  Levitical  law 
not  only  forbade  the  removal  of  land-marks,  but  invoked  a  curse  upon 
this  act  so  tending  to  a  confusion  of  property  (Deut.  xix.  14,  xxvii. 
J7).  The  benefits  arising  from  “  walking  the  boundaries,”  and  the 
facilities  afforded  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  grafting  re¬ 
ligious  exercises  upon  the  old  idolatrous  customs,  induced  its  early 
teachers  to  make  a  religious  ceremony  of  these  perambulations  ;  and, 
until  a  very  recent  period,  these  perambulations  have  been  kept  up, 
accompanied  by  a  particular  form  of  “  rogations,”  or  prayers  (from 
rogare,  to  ask)  and  sermons  under  “  gospel  trees,”  in  which  God’s 
blessing  upon  the  neighbourhood  was  besought,  and  his  providence 
enforced.  The  religious  exercises  have  now  almost  or  entirely  ceased 
throughout  England,  yet  many  remnants  of  the  festival  and  its  at¬ 
tendant  customs  remain :  all  shewing  that  the  particular  production  of 
the  place  was  especially  the  subject  of  the  people’s  supplication  on  the 
occasion.  For  example,  in  the  salt  districts  of  Cheshire  and  Worces¬ 
tershire,  the  brine  springs  are  decked  with  flowers ;  at  Newcastle, 
“  cheerful  libations  ”  are  still  poured  out  in  honour  of  the  “  coaly 
Tyne and  about  Keston,  in  Kent,  the  land  of  fruit,  they  run  into 
the  orchards,  and,  encircling  each  tree,  sing — 

“  Stand  fast  root ;  bear  well  top  ; 

God  send  us  a  vouling  sop  ! 

Every  twig  an  apple  big, 

Every  bough  apples  enow.” 

Phenomena  or  the  Season. — We  will  conclude  our  observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  leaves  of  trees,  for  their  blossoms  are  rising  around  us 
and  becoming  prominent  phenomena.  The  following  is  from  “  The 
Principles  of  Gardening:” — The  duration  of  a  leaf  is  in  general 
but  for  a  year,  though  in  some  plants  they  survive  for  a  longer  period. 
It  is  generally  of  a  green  colour.  Light  seems  to  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  causing  this  ;  since,  if  kept  in  the  dark,  leaves  become 
pale  yellow  or  even  white,  unless  uncombined  hydrogen  is  present,  in 
which  case  they  retain  their  verdure  though  light  be  absent.  Hence 
their  blanching  seems  to  arise  from  their  being  unable  to  obtain  this 
gas  under  ordinary  circumstances,  except  when  light  is  present.  Now 
the  only  source  from  which  they  can  obtain  hydrogen,  is  by  decom¬ 
posing  water :  and  how  light  assists  in  the  decomposition,  may  per¬ 
haps  be  explained  by  the  disoxygenizing  power  with  which  it  is  gifted. 
The  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  have  this  power  in  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  Sennebier  has  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  those  rays 
have  the  greatest  influence  in  producing  the  green  colour  of  plants. 
When  leaves  are  of  any  other  hue  than  green,  they  are  said  to  be 
coloured.  This  variegation  is  often  considered  to  be  a  symptom 
either  of  tenderness  or  debility ;  but  Mr.  Knight  has  demonstrated 
that  variegation  is  not  a  certain  indication  of  a  deficiency  of  hardi¬ 
hood.  The  function  of  the  leaves  is  a  combination  of  those  of  the 


lungs  and  stomach  of  animals  ;  they  not  only  modify  the  food  brought 
to  them  from  the  roots,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  increasing  the  size  of  the 
parent  plant,  but  they  also  absorb  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere. 
The  sap,  after  elaboration  in  the  leaves,  differs  in  every  plant, 
though  it  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  all  vegetables  when  it  first 
arrives  to  them.  The  power  of  a  leaf  to  generate  sap  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  area  of  surface,  exposure  to  the  light,  and  congenial  situa¬ 
tion.  Evergreens  transpire  less  moisture  than  deciduous  plants, 
which  would  lead  to  the  expectation  that  they  are  more  capable  of 
living  in  dry  situations,  which,  in  general,  is  really  the  case.  The 
transpiration  of  plants  decreases  with  that  of  the  temperature  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  as  well  as  with  the  period  of  their 
growth.  This  explains  why  the  gardener  finds  that  his  plants  do  not 
require  so  much  water  in  cold  weather,  nor  during  the  time  that 
elapses  between  the  fall  of  their  blossoms  and  the  ripening  of  their 
seed.  During  this  period  they  do  not  transpire  more  than  one-half 
so  much  as  during  the  period  preceding  and  attending  upon  their 
blooming.  The  transpiration  takes  place  from  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaves  ;  and  if  these  gradually  decay'  and  fall,  the  growth  of 
the  plant  ceases  until  fresh  leaves  are  produced.  Hence  arises  the 
benefit  which  plants  derive  in  rooms,  greenhouses,  and  other  con¬ 
fined  inclosures,  from  keeping  those  surfaces  cleansed  with  the 
sponge  and  syringe.  Some  plants  are  particularly  sensitive  to  in¬ 
jury  from  any  check  to  their  transpiration,  among  which  are  the  tea- 
scented  roses  ;  and  it  thence  arises  that  they  cannot  now  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  nursery-gardens  near  London,  where  they  once  flourished 
when  that  metropolis  was  less  extensive.  The  drier  the  air  the  greater 
is  the  amount  of  moisture  transpired  ;  and  this  becomes  so  excessive, 
if  it  be  also  promoted  by  a  high  temperature,  that  plants  in  hothouses, 
where  it  has  occurred,  often  dry  up  as  if  burned.  The  justly  la¬ 
mented  Mr.  Daniell  has  well  illustrated  this,  by  showing  that  if  the 
temperature  of  a  hothouse  be  raised  only  five  degrees,  viz.,  from  75°  to 
80°,  whilst  the  air  within  it  retains  the  same  degree  of  moisture,  a  plant 
that  in  the  lower  temperature  exhaled  5 7  grains  of  moisture,  would 
in  the  higher  temperature  exhale  120  grains  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
Leaves  have  the  power  of  absorbing  moisture  as  well  as  of  emitting 
it,  which  power  of  absorption  they  principally  enjoy  during  the  night. 
During  the  day  leaves  also  absorb  carbonic  acid,  gas,  which  they  de¬ 
compose,  retaining  its  carbon  and  emitting  the  greatest  part  of  the 
oxygen  that  enters  into  its  composition.  In  the  night  this  operation 
is  in  a  certain  measure  reversed,  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  being 
absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  emitted.  Carbonic  acid  gas  in  small  proportions  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  existence  of  leaves,  yet  it  only  benefits  them  when  present 
in  quantities  not  exceeding  one  twelfth  of  the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  are  vegetating,  though  one  twenty-fifth  is  a  still  more 
favourable  proportion  ;  and  as  hotbeds,  heated  by  fermenting  matters, 
rapidly  have  the  air  within  their  frames  contaminated  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  proportions  above-named,  thence  arises  the 
injury  to  the  plants  they  contain  from  a  too  long  neglected  ventila¬ 
tion.  The  leaves  turn  yellow  from  the  excess  of  acid,  which  they  are 
unable  to  digest,  and  which  consequently  effects  that  change  of  co¬ 
lour  which  also  occurs  in  autumn,  and  which  will  be  more  fully  con¬ 
sidered  when  the  decay  of  plants  is  detailed. 


Insects. — Every  grower  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  knows  how  liable  his  fruit  is  to  be 
“  worm-eaten.”  He  finds  basketsful 
of  “windfalls”  even  in  the  calmest 
weather,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  loss 
is  a  small  grub,  which  has  fed  upon 
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the  pulp  of  the  fruit ;  but  how,  when,  or  where  those  grubs  got  there 
he  has  not  the  slightest  notion.  As  it  is  one  of  the  most  injurious  of 
insects  to  one  of  our  most  useful  of  fruits,  we  shall  give  more  full 
particulars  than  usual,  borrowing  them  chiefly  from  Mr.  Westwood’s 
essay  in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  iv.  235,  N.  S.  The  grub  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  larva  of  the  Codling  Moth,  Carpocapsa  pomonella  of  some 


entomologists,  but  Tinea  pomonella,  Pyralis  pomona,  and  Tortrix 
pomonana  of  others.  It  is  upon  the  pulpy  parts  of  the  apple  that 
the  grub  chiefly  feeds  ;  when,  however,  it  has  nearly  attained  its  full 
size,  it  feeds  on  the  pips  of  the  apple,  which,  thus  attacked  in  its 
most  vital  part,  soon  falls  to  the  ground.  No  sooner  is  the  apple 
fallen,  than  the  grub  quits  the  fruit  by  the  passage  which  it  had  pre- 
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viously  gnawed.  A  hundred  apples  may  be  opened,  and  not  more 
than  two  or  three  larvae  observed  within  them ;  the  orifice  by  which 
they  have  escaped  being  open,  and  not  concealed  by  a  little  mass  of 
brown  grains,  which  is  the  case  with  those  apples  from  which  the 
larva  has  not  made  its  escape.  These  little  grains  are  the  excrement 
of  the  lame,  which  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  burrows  formed  by  them 
within  the  apple.  The  grub  is  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  with  a  brown 
head,  varied  with  darkish  brown  marks.  The  body  is  slightly  hairy; 
the  first  segment  after  the  head  is  whitish,  with  minute  brown  spots; 
the  other  segments  are  of  a  pale  colour,  w  ith  about  eight  small  tuber¬ 
cles  on  each  ;  each  of  the  three  anterior  segments  is  furnished  with  a 
pair  of  legs,  and  there  are  a  pair  of  feet  at  the  extremity  of  the  body. 
In  its  early  state  it  :s  of  a  dirty  reddish  or  flesh  colour.  The  caterpillar 
wanders  about  on  the  ground’  till  it  finds  the  stem  of  a  tree,  up  which 
it  climbs,  and  hides  itself  in  some  little  crack  of  the  bark.  The  fall 
of  the  apple,  the  exit  of  the  grub,  and  its  wandering  to  this  place  of 
safety,  usually  take  place  in  the  night-time.  It  gnaws  away  the  bark 
a  little,  and  having  made  a  smooth  chamber,  spins  a  little  milk-white 
silken  case,  in  which,  after  a  few  weeks,  it  becomes  a  chrysalis  ;  and 
in  this  state  it  remains  through  the  winter,  and  until  the  following 
June,  when  the  moth  comes  forth,  and  is  to  be  seen  hovering  round 
the  young  apples  on  a  midsummer  evening.  The  moth  itself,  of 
which  we  give  a  cut,  of  the  natural  size  and  magnified,  is  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  insect,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  expanse  :  fore  wings 


ashy-brown,  with  very  numerous,  rather  obscure,  darker,  transverse 
streaks,  united  into  a  broadish  band  towards  the  base,  giving  them  a 
damasked  appearance.  On  the  hind  border  of  the  fore  wings  is  a 
large  reddish-brown  patch,  spotted  and  surrounded  with  a  golden 
mark.  The  hind  wings  reddish-brown,  tinged  with  yellow.  The 
moth  lays  its  eggs  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  apples,  one  only  in  each, 
by  introducing  its  long  ovipositor  (egg-tube)  between  the  leaves  of 
the  calyx.  As  soon  as  the  egg  is  hatched,  the  little  grub  gnaws  a 
hole  in  the  crown  of  the  apple,  and  soon  buries  itself  in  its  substance  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  rind  of  the  apple,  as  if  selected 
for  the  purpose,  is  thinner  here  than  in  any  other  part,  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  easily  pierced.  The  apple  most  commonly  attacked  is 
the  Codling.  It  will  be  evident,  from  the  preceding  details  of  the 
habits  of  this  moth,  that  there  arc  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  its  extirpation.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  be  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  within  the  fruit,  until  the  mischief  is  actually 
completed  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  destruction  of  the  moth,  from  its 
small  size,  and  its  habit  of  secreting  itself  in  crevices  of  the  bark,  &c., 
is  equally  impracticable.  The  gathering  up  of  the  worm-eaten  apples 
immediately  after  their  fall,  and  before  the  enclosed  caterpillar  has 
had  time  to  make  its  escape,  cannot  but  be  attended  with  good  effect ; 
care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  destroy  the  larva,  which  would 
otherwise  very  speedily  make  their  escape.  The  cocoons  also  may  be 
destroyed  in  the  chinks  of  the  bark  during  the  autumn  and  winter. 


Ox  every  available  occasion  we  enforce  upon  our 
readers’  attention  the  two  great  operations  of  plant 
culture — stirring  the  soil  and  manuring.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  Cato  urged  the  same  topics  upon  his 
countrymen.  “The  first  thing  in  cultivating  the 
soil,”  says  this  wise  Roman,  “is  to  plough  ;  the  second 
is  to  plough ;  and  the  third  is  to  manure.”  (Be  Be 
Rustica.)  It  is  upon  this  “  third”  fundamental  ope¬ 
ration  of  good  cultivation  that,  again,  we  have  a  few 
words  to  offer. 

More  than  once  we  have  given  information  which 
we  thought  would  assist  the  cottager  and  the  ama¬ 
teur  in  making  a  tank  for  holding  the  manure  for 
his  garden,  and  we  have  now  to  describe  one  which 
we  have  just  completed,  two  feet  deep  in  front,  two 
feet  six  inches  deep  at  the  back,  six  feet  long,  and 
three  feet  wide.  We  had  a  hole  dug  out  by  the  side 
of  the  pig-stye  six  inches  deeper,  and  one  foot  wider 
and  longer  than  the  above  size.  Into  this  hole  we 
poured  six  inches  depth  of  asphalt  over  the  entire 
bottom ;  we  then  put  in  a  wooden  box,  previously 
made  of  rough  slabs,  of  the  size  above  men¬ 
tioned;  then  put  in  some  broken  brickbats  round 
the  box,  pouring  in  asphalt  to  fill  up  the  inter¬ 
stices  between  the  brickbats,  as  these  were  put  in 
a  few  at  a  time.  A  lid  with  staple  hinges,  so  as  to 
be  removeable  at  pleasure,  covers  the  whole ;  and  a 
gutter  communicates  from  the  stye  into  this  water¬ 
tight  tank  through  a  hole  near  its  top.  The  whole 
cost  less  than  thirty  shillings.  The  asphalt  is  made 
according  to  the  recipe  given  at  p.  258  of  our  first 
volume.  If  the  cottager  puts  together  the  wood-work 
of  the  tank  himself,  forming  it  of  old  cask  staves,  or 
other  rough  material,  and  without  a  lid,  he  may 
make  it  for  ten  shillings.  The  wood-work  is  only 
required  to  keep  the  fork  and  the  shovel  from  injur¬ 
ing  the  asphalt.  In  a  tank  like  this  all  the  house 
sewage  and  refuse  of  the  garden  can  be  preserved 
and  mixed,  and  not  a  drop  of  the  liquid  drainage 
(the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  fermenting  mass) 
is  lost. 

We  have  just  had  our  attention  more  particularly 


recalled  to  the  subject  of  manures,  whilst  perusing 
the  recently  published  work  entitled  “  China  and  the 
Chinese!’*  The  devotion  of  these  people  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  soil,  the  ceremony  of  their  Emperor 
annually  ploughing  the  soil,  then-  successful  culture 
of  the  chrysanthemum  and  the  dahlia,  and  their  ex¬ 
treme  care  in  accumulating  manures,  are  facts  long 
since  known,  but  until  we  read  these  pages  we  had  no 
idea  that  their  care  to  store  up  fertilizers  descended 
to  such  minute  particulars.  The  statement  we  made 
(Yol.  I.,  p.  144.)  about  the  jars  for  the  preservation 
of  the  house  sewage  is  fully  confirmed  by  Mr.  Sirr. 
He  says  that  when  walking  through  the  gardens  of 
Cowloon  on  the  mainland,  from  whence  Hong  Kong 
is  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  “  in  each  gar¬ 
den  is  to  be  seen  a  large  earthen  vessel,  uncovered 
and  exposed  to  view,  in  which  is  accumulated  all 
descriptions  of  filth,  which,  although  very  requisite 
and  proper  when  used  for  manure,  sends  forth  any¬ 
thing  save  an  agreeable  odour,  and  is  not  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  the  visual  organs.”  But  the  salvage  of 
fertilizing  matters  seems  to  be  viewed  as  a  duty  by 
all  classes,  and  descends  even  to  such  minute  parti¬ 
culars  as  saving  the  refuse  of  the  barber’s  trade. 
When  the  operation  of  shaving  and  hair-dressing  “is 
terminated,  the  barber  receives  about  five  cash  (less 
than  three  farthings),  carefully  collects  the  hair  in  a 
small  tub  (which  he  afterwards  sells  to  the  manure 
gatherers),  and  walks  off  to  another  part  of  the  town 
in  search  of  further  employment.”  Manure  gather¬ 
ing  in  China  is  a  regular  trade.  “  Manure  is  usually 
applied  in  a  liquid  state,  night  soil  being  preferred; 
and  there  are  coolees  (porters),  says  Mr.  Sirr,  who 
make  it  their  business  to  go  from  house  to  house, 
purchasing  this  and  other  refuse  animal  and  veget¬ 
able  matter,  which  they  sell  to  the  farmers.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  substances  which  are 
used  for  manure :  the  parings  of  nails,  cuttings  of 

*  China  and  the  Chinese,  their  religion,  character,  customs,  and 
manufactures.  By  H.  C.  Sirr,  M.A.,  Barrister  at  Law.  Orr  and 
Co.,  London.  This  is  a  highly  interesting  and  faithful  portrayal  of 
the  Chinese,  and  is  the  result  of  observations  made  during  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sirr’s  residence  of  several  years  in  China. 
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hair,  the  scrapings  from  the  beard,  bones,  ordure  of 
animals  and  birds,  are  all  applied  to  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.” 

We  quote  these  facts  because  they  shew  a  whole 
nation  alive  to  the  importance  of  preserving  every¬ 
thing  that  aids  in  the  production  of  food  ;  and  if  they 
were  not  thus  careful,  the  soil  would  not  be  enabled 
to  yield  sufficient  for  the  nourishment  of  the  people 
— for  China  is  the  most  populous  empire  in  the 
world.  Our  countrymen  will  do  well  to  take  a  lesson 
from  them ;  and  if  the  household  of  any  cottage 
would  be  as  minutely  particular  in  saving  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  refuse  for  one  year,  they  would  do  so  ever 
after,  for  they  would  he  convinced  of  its  importance 
by  the  increased  fertility  of  their  garden. 


THE  ERU IT-G AKDE  N . 

Root  Pruning. — It  may  seem  strange  to  many  of 
our  readers  that  we  reintroduce  this  subject  at  this 
period ;  nevertheless,  we  deem  it  our  duty  so  to  do. 
The  spring  has  been  so  very  ungenial,  that  in  all 
probability  the  general  cry  will  be  that  the  blossom 
of  the  earlier  fruits  has  set  badly.  We  have  passed 
one  of  the  most  severe  Aprils  on  record  ;  and, 
from  what  we  can  learn,  the  severe  frosts  and  snow 
which  occurred  extended  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  kingdom.  London  papers  reported  Cases  of 
extreme  severity — as  much  as  7°  or  8°  of  frost. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  reports  were  similar ;  and  we  can 
bear  ample  testimony  as  to  the  condition  of  Chester 
and  the  neighbourhood,  for  we  ourselves  registered 
6°  of  frost,  and  it  was  doubtless,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  greater.  Now,  as  these  throe  stations  con¬ 
stitute  nearly  a  triangle  including  a  great  portion  of 
England,  the  universality  of  tliis  terrible  weather  is 
a  tolerably  fair  inference.  Much  havoc  must  have 
been  committed  amongst  our  more  tender  fruits, 
especially  apricots,  peaches,  plums,  pears,  and  cher¬ 
ries.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is  not  merely  the 
loss  of  fruit,  total  or  partial ;  such  trees  will  have 
little  or  no  labour  to  perform,  for  such  we  term  a 
cessation  from  bearing  for  one  season.  What,  then, 
is  the  consequence  in  a  future  season  ?  Why,  that  all 
gross-growing  trees  will  produce  more  breast  wood 
than  ever ;  and  then  comes  a  host  of  queries,  of 
course,  to  The  Cottage  Gardener,  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  with  these  unruly  subjects  ?  With  regard 
to  old  trees,  or  those  which  have  borne  heavy  crops 
for  years,  the  case  is  very  different — it  is  a  kind  of 
vegetable  jubilee  to  them.  Indeed,  if  our  gracious 
Creator  had  not,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  occasional  occurrence  of  what  the 
world  call  “  blights,"  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  longevity  of  most  of  our  fruit-trees  would  be 
much  abridged ;  and  not  only  this,  but  very  much 
of  their  produce  would  be  of  an  inferior  caste,  both 
in  size  and  flavour ;  therefore,  with  Pope,  let  us 
admit  that  “  partial  evil  becomes  universal  good.” 

The  reasons,  then,  for  introducing  the  subject 
now,  is  to  show  that  something  may  be  done,  by 
anticipation,  towards  the  productions  of  another 
year.  We  have  several  times  root-pruned  fruit-trees, 
under  similar  circumstances,  during  the  last  twenty 
years ;  and,  when  judiciously  performed,  it  has 


always  answered  the  point  we  intended.  Indeed,  we 
may  boldly  appeal  to  many  of  our  readers  whether 
they  have  not,  before  now,  removed  a  pear-tree  out 
of  season,  as  it  is  the  usage  to  say,  perhaps  at  the 
end  of  April;  and  whether  they  have  not,  occa¬ 
sionally,  been  surprised  to  find  blossom-buds  on 
such  a  subject  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  when,  perhaps, 
it  never  produced  one  before?  and  all  this  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  what  we  must,  in  an  off-hand  way,  term 
abuse. 

Those  who  have  gross  and  barren  trees,  therefore, 
may  fearlessly  apply  the  horticultural  lancet,  even  at 
this  period.  We  would  not  prune  back  so  severely 
as  we  would  in  the  end  of  October.  It  is  better,  at 
this  period,  to  be  rather  more  moderate  ;  and,  instead 
of  pruning  so  much  of  the  extremities  of  the  roots 
away,  to  leave  'the  trench  open  for  a  few  weeks,  in 
order  to  check  them  by  drought.  This  is  by  far  a 
more  legitimate  course  than  root-pruning.  Indeed, 
the  forming  a  deep  trench  round  a  gross  tree,  and 
suffering  it  to  remain  open  most  of  the  summer, 
would  generally  go  far  towards  taming  the  most 
robust  of  our  fruit-trees,  and  would  not  unfrequently 
supersede  the  necessity  of  more  severe  operations, 
especially  if  a  hot  and  dry  summer  occurred.  It 
would  be  tantamount  to  planting  the  tree  on  a 
hillock,  totally  elevated  above  the  ground  level,  the 
effects  of  which  arc  well  known,  and  not  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  appreciated  in  our  northern  counties,  or  in 
the  moist  climate  of  Ireland,  and  the  chilly  one  of 
some  parts  of  Scotland.  The  only  thing  that  tells 
against  this  course  is  the  untidy  appearance  of  such 
excavations :  we,  therefore,  dare  only  recommend 
this  course  in  the  ordinary  orchard. 

We  have  before  treated  of  the  general  maxims  or 
principles  of  disbudding,  as  applicable,  in  the  main 
features,  to  most  of  our  trained  fruit-trees  in  com¬ 
mon  ;  we  now  deem  it  necessary  to  handle  each 
family  of  fruits  in  detail,  as  every  one  possesses 
some  slight  peculiarity.  We  thus  hope  to  bring 
good  fruit  culture  home  to  every  man’s  door  in  due 
time,  and  make  every  point  as  familiar  as  household 
stuff;  and  if  we  should  live  half-a-score  years  longer, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  what -appears  at  present 
erudite  or  obscure,  will  be  familiar  to  the  cottage 
urchin  of  those  days. 

Disbudding  the  Plum. — We  commence  our  de¬ 
tails  with  this  fruit  on  account  of  several  queries 
recently  addressed  to  us,  and  which  we  hope  to 
answer  in  the  course  of  our  remarks.  On  referring 
to  page  156  (No.  15),  it  will  be  found  that  we  alluded 
to  the  vast  difference  in  habit  of  growth  between 
different  sorts  of  plums.  Thus — the  Washington, 
the  Magnum- bonum,  the  Jefferson,  and  suchlike, 
are  managed  with  much  difficulty  in  a  trained  state, 
unless  some  special  means  are  taken  to  dwarf  them. 
Our  platforms  will  assuredly  accomplish  all  this  in 
the  most  faithful  way,  provided  the  points  be  duly 
carried  out.  We  have,  however,  another  duty  to 
perform,  and  which  must  by  no  means  be  lost  sight 
of.  The  great  majority  of  the  readers  of  The  Cot¬ 
tage  Gardener  have  to  deal  with  established  trees  ; 
established,  in  the  main,  on  principles  averse  to  the 
objects  here  proposed.  There  are  other  kinds  of 
plums  which  require  a  more  generous  soil — of  such 
are  the  Greengage,  the  Royale  Hatiwe,  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop,  Morocco,  Precoce  de  Tours,  Imperatrice,  &c. 
To  commence  with  the  grosser  kinds : — these,  hi  a 
trained  state,  will  begin  to  make  very  coarse  shoots, 
from  various  parts  of  the  tree,  towards  the  end  of 
May  ;  and  means  must  be  taken  to  equalise  the  sap, 
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which  those  robbers  would  fain  appropriate  to  them¬ 
selves.  There  must,  nevertheless,  he  no  monopoly 
here ;  the  whole  system  of  the  tree  must  he  consi¬ 
dered  a  commonwealth,  and  care  must  he  taken  that 
no  ambitious  Cromwell  renders  the  affair  nugatory. 
Coarse-growing  plums  should  he  more  liberally 
disbudded  and  stopped  than,  perhaps,  any  other  fruit 
except  the  tig.  Of  course  the  disbudding  will  take 
place  first ;  hut  immediately  on  the  heels  of  this 
operation  the  finger  and  thumb  must  he  in  requisi¬ 
tion.  If  occasionally  the  spurs  from  which  such 
robbers  are  produced  possess  few  natural  spurs,  or 
the  germs  of  them,  and  no  fruit  has  set,  they  should 
he  cut  out  altogether ;  this  is  far  better  than  merely 
disbudding  the  robber,  for  there  is  always  a  tendency 
to  a  monopoly  of  this  kind  in  a  spur  which  has 
given  birth  to  one  of  these  coarse  shoots,  for  the  fact 
intimates  at  once  that  it  has  capacious  sap  vessels. 
This  cutting  away  of  old  spurs  may  he  rather  exten¬ 
sively  practised  under  the  above  circumstances,  in  a 
spring  like  this,  when  little  or  no  sacrifice  has  to  he 
made  in  the  fruit  of  the  season.  On  the  removal, 
however,  of  those  spurs,  a  substitute  will  be  requisite, 
and  this  will  he  found  in  the  practice  we  long  since 
suggested  in  these  columns  of  tying  down  a  liberal 
amount  of  young  shoots,  annually,  on  the  older  wood, 
using  such,  after  it  has  become  somewhat  stripped  of 
its  barren  spurs,  as  a  living  trellis.  This  is  no  mere 
suppositious  mode  of  procedure,  neither  is  it  a  bor¬ 
rowed  feather  from  a  nobler  plume  ;  we  write  in  all 
cases,  or  nearly  so,  what  we  have  proved  repeatedly  ; 
indeed,  tliis  tying  down  practice  we  have  followed  for 
at  least  ten  years.  Some  other  matters  incidental  to 
the  seasom  must  now  be  proceeded  with ;  and  we 
leave  the  plum  for  the  present,  with  merely  observing 
that  all  the  weaker-growing  section  will  only  require 
regular  disbudding,  or  thinning  out  if  you  will,  like 
most  other  trained  trees  ;  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  plum  aphides — by  some 
practical  men  termed  the  “  dolphin-fly” — which  bears 
a  resemblance  to  that  which  infests  the  garden  bean. 
If  these  cluster  on  the  young  shoots,  apply  tobacco- 
water  from  a  syringe ;  if  from  shag  tobacco,  half  a 
pound  maximum  will  make  a  gallon ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  young  trees,  or  where  trouble  is  not  a  consi¬ 
deration,  the  ends  of  the  shoots  may  be  dipped  in 
the  mixture,  by  bending  them  down  slightly  before 
nailing. 

The  Vine  on  Walls  is  now  breaking  into  leaf, 
and  we  beg  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  propriety 
of  early  disbudding.  This  cannot  commence  until 
the  show  for  fruit  can  be  distinguished.  The  amount 
of  thinning  of  course  must  be  dependent  on  the 
strength  of  the  tree — better,  however,  thin  rather 
liberally.  For  a  healthy  tree,  we  should  say  that 
there  may  be  produced  one  bunch  to  every  two 
square  feet.  Such  guesses,  nevertheless,  can  only 
serve  as  a  rough  guide  to  the  most  inexperienced,  for 
soil,  age  of  tree,  and  the  former  year’s  crop,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Of  course  the  thinner-out 
will  take  care  to  leave  the  bearing  shoots  as  equally 
dispersed  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  larger  leaves, 
which  cater  for  the  fruit,  may  have  room  for  a  perfect 
development,  for  on  this  much,  very  much,  depends. 
Any  shoots  which  are  well  placed  to  fill  future 
blanks,  and  yet  not  fruiters  of  the  present  year,  may 
be  pinched  back  Ao  a  couple  of  eyes,  and  frequently 
stopped  during  the  summer,  thus  forming  a  reserve 
for  future  years.  We  will  return  to  the  vine  ere 
long.  R.  Errington. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Roses  for  Grouping  in  Beds  ( concluded ). — There 
are  so  great  a  number  of  kinds  of  roses  that  answer 
admirably  for  bedding  purposes,  that  we  feel  almost 
at  a  loss  which  to  recommend  in  preference  to  others 
equally  as  good.  We  shall  give  a  few  more  than  are 
needful  for  moderate-sized  gardens,  but  none  but 
what  are  really  good  for  the  purpose.  Our  readers, 
consequently,  need  be  at  no  loss  which  to  have  and 
which  to  reject. 

White  Damask — Madame  Hardy. 

White  Provence — Unique. 

Rose-coloured. — Common  Moss.  A  bed  of  roses 
all  of  this  kind  is,  when  in  flower,  one  of  the  finest 
sights  the  kingdom  of  Flora  exhibits.  The  delicious 
fragrance  and  lovely  hue  of  this  beautiful  rose,  ball' 
shrouded,  as  it  were,  with  a  veil  of  green  mossy 
spray,  renders  it  peculiarly  attractive  and  desirable. 
To  grow  it  to  the  greatest  perfection,  you  must  take 
some  pains ;  and  before  we  describe  the  proper  ma¬ 
nagement  it  requires,  we  will  observe  that  the  same 
treatment  will  suit  all  the  strong  growing  Provence, 
Damask,  and  Gallic  (French)  roses,  wlien  grown  on 
their  own  roots  as  dwarf  roses. 

In  the  first  place,  the  soil  should  be  of  a  good 
loamy  texture,  made  rich  with  very  rotten  dung. 
The  plants  should  be  put  in  early  in  autumn,  and  a 
covering  of  short  dung  spread  all  over  the  bed.  The 
first  year  they  should  be  pruned  to  three  buds  of  the 
previous  year’s  growth.  In  the  autumn  of  the  fol- 
lowiug  year,  fork  the  bed  over,  and  lay  on  a  fresh 
coat  of  rotten  dung ;  then  in  the  spring,  early  in 
March,  procure  a  few  hooked  pegs,  and  peg  down  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  strongest  shoots  to  cover 
the  bed  completely,  shortening  them  in  a  few  inches 
from  the  extremity  of  each  shoot.  Cut  off  the  shoots 
that  are  not  wanted,  to  the  same  length  as  you  did 
the  spring  previously.  The  shoots  thus  pruned,  and 
those  pegged  down,  will  send  up  short  shoots,  and 
each  will  have  a  bunch  of  fine  flowers.  Though  the 
first  year’s  bloom  will  produce  some  tolerable  flowers, 
the  second  will  be  by  far  the  finest.  To  prevent  the 
bed  being  entirely  bare  of  flowers  in  the  spring,  some 
patches  of  crocuses  and  snowdrops  might  be  planted 
amongst  them  without  any  injury  to  the  roses.  In 
the  autumn,  after  the  roses  have  done  blooming,  cut 
off  all  the  decayed  floweis,  and  plant  a  few  low  grow¬ 
ing  annuals,  such  as  Nolana  prostrata,  Nemophila 
insignis,  Leptosiplion  androsaceus,  and  others.  These 
will  serve  to  make  the  bed  look  gay  when  the  glory 
of  the  rose  has  departed. 

Crimson.  Gallic  roses — Beaute  vive,  Due  deTrevise,  Roi  dc  Naples, 

and  Washington.  Fairy  roses,  white  and  red,  arc  excellent  for 

small  beds.  Sweetbriers—  Double  scarlet,  La  Belle  distinguee. 

We  have  now  finished  the  list  and  description  of 
roses  for  bedding  purposes,  and  we  hope  our  labour 
will  be  acceptable  to  such  of  our  correspondents  as 
have  asked  for  this  information. 

Next  week  wc  shall  try  to  give  a  list,  of  the  best 
climbing  and  pillar  roses. 

Routine  Work. — Neatness. — Every  part  of  the 
flower-garden  should  be  now  in  the  best  order ;  the 
marks  of  care  and  industry  ought  to  appear  con¬ 
stantly.  Lay  it  down  as  a  rifle  to  be  strictly  observed, 
that  no  weeds  must  ever  progress  beyond  the  seed- 
leaf.  All  flowers  that  require  support  with  sticks 
should  have  them  applied  in  the  early  stage  of 
growth,  and  be  tied  to  the  supports  every  week  as 
they  require  it.  They  arc  then  safe  from  being 
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broken,  either  by  their  own  weight  or  by  heavy  rains, 
or  gusts  of  wind.  To  know  whether  your  garden  is 
in  the  best  possible  condition,  visit  now  and  then 
other  gardens,  and  compare  them  witli  your  own. 
Good  examples  of  well  ordered,  well  kept,  and  neatly 
managed  gardens  will  have  the  effect  of  stirring  you  to 
imitate  them  in  your  own.  Such  as  are  comparatively 
neglected  will  act  as  a  warning  to  you  not  to  fall  into 
such  a  slovenly  way  of  management.  By  such  com¬ 
parisons  you  will  be  enabled  to  perceive  any  defici¬ 
encies  which  you  would  not  have  observed  had  you 
been  constantly  seeing  no  other  garden  but  your  own. 

Decaying  flowers  ought  to  be  cut  off  as  soon  as 
seen,  especially  those  on  bulbous  roots,  for  by  so  do¬ 
ing  you  will  strengthen  the  roots  much.  If  you  wish 
to  save  seeds  of  any  kind  leave  a  few  seed  vessels  on, 
but  take  away  the  flower  leaves,  and  tie  the  stems 
up  with  the  seed  pods,  so  as  to  give  them  as  neat  an 
appearance  as  possible.  By  no  means  cut  off  the 
leaves  of  your  bulbous  flowers  until  they  turn  yellow. 
This  is  an  important  point,  to  be  strictly  attended  to, 
if  you  wish  to  have  flowers  the  following  season. 
Crocuses  and  snowdrops,  on  grass-plots  that  are  con¬ 
stantly  mown,  soon  disappear,  in  consequence  of 
having  their  leaves  prematurely  cut  off:  these,  how¬ 
ever,  might  be  saved  by  leaving  little  tufts  of  grass, 
where  they  grow,  uncut. 

Double  Wallflowers  and  Stocks. — Now  is  the 
time  to  put  in  cuttings  or  slips  of  these  sweet-scented 
flowers.  Set  about  this  immediately.  Take  the  cut¬ 
tings  off;  smooth  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  with  a 
sharp  knife ;  strip  oft' the  leaves  half  way  up,  leaving 
about  1A  inch  with  the  leaves  on  entire  ;  then  plant 
them  thickly  under  a  hand-glass,  in  a  shady  part  of 
your  garden.  If  you  can  procure  some  fine  sand, 
cover  the  surface  with  it  about  half  an  inch  deep  : 
this  will  help  to  prevent  them  damping  off.  Give  a 
gentle  watering  to  settle  the  earth  close  to  each  cut¬ 
ting;  then  place  the  hand-glass  over  them.  The 
only  care  they  require  afterwards,  is  to  remove  all 
decaying  leaves  as  fast  as  they  occur,  and  to  have  a 
moderate  watering  whenever  the  surface  appears  to 
need  it. 

China  and  Tea-scented  Roses. — Cuttings  of  these 
plants  may  now  be  put  in,  and  they  will  make  good 
strong  plants  by  the  end  of  summer  :  they  will  strike 
very  well  under  hand-glasses,  or  even  without  any¬ 
thing  over  them,  if  put  in  under  a  hedge  or  wall 
having  a  northern  aspect.  Prepare  the  ground  first 
by  making  it  fine,  breaking  it  with  a  spade  in  the 
manner  described  at  page  14,  vol.  1.  Prepare  the 
cuttings  by  cutting  them  off  just  below  this  year’s 
growth ;  then,  if  you  use  hand-glasses,  put  them  in 
in  the  same  way  as  described  above  for  the  double 
wallflowers.  If  you  have  no  hand-glass  for  them, 
put  them  in  rows,  as  described  at  the  page  just  men¬ 
tioned.  The  best  and  quickest  way,  however,  to  pro¬ 
pagate  those  roses  is  in  pots,  filled  to  within  one  inch 
of  the  top  with  light  sandy  loam,  without  any  mix¬ 
ture  whatever;  the  remaining  inch  fill  up  with  sand 
of  a  close  texture ;  give  a  gentle  watering  to  make 
the  sand  firm,  and  then  plant  the  cuttings  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  pot ;  place  the  cutting  pots  in  a  frame 
or  pit,  where  there  is  a  gentle  heat,  shading  when 
the  sun  shines :  they  will  root  in  six  weeks. 

Cuttings  of  a  great  number  of  plants  will  grow  so 
treated,  such  as  the  large  family  of  phloxes,  penste- 
mons,  antirrhinums  (snap-dragons), dianthuses  (sweet- 
williams),  &c. 

The  lawn  keep  well  rolled  and-  frequently  mown. 
The  turf  will  then  grow  thick,  and  be  of  a  good  dark 


!  green.  Walks  keep  cleared  from  weeds,  and  rolled 
I  regularly,  at  least  once  a  week.  Read  our  remarks  on 
rolling  w.alks  during  the  time  of  rain,  and  practise 
!  them.  Climbers  will  require  constant  attention,  in 
nailing  the  young  shoots  to  the  wall,  or  tying  them 
to  trellises  or  pillars,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  little 
constant  labour  will  save  a  world  of  trouble  and  vex¬ 
ation.  When  climbers  are  neglected  for  a  length  of 
time,  the  branches  run  together,  and  clasp  each  other 
so  closely,  that  it  frequently  happens,  in  untwisting 
them,  some  of  them  get  broken  and  bruised;  whereas 
a  small  amount  of  care,  properly  bestowed  at  the 
right  time,  will  have  a  good  effect  both  upon  the 
climbers  and  upon  the  minds  of  our  amateur  and 
cottage  readers. 

Insects. — Now  that  the  warm  genial  weather  of 
May  has  once  more  arrived,  myriads  of  our  patience- 
trying  small  enemies  will  be  hatching  into  existence, 
and  will  prey  upon  the  long-looked-for  ornaments  of 
our  flower-gardens.  Instant  measures  must  be  taken 
to  arrest  their  ravages.  Red-spider. — This  small 
creatine,  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  will  now 
be  coming  into  life  from  the  egg  state,  and  will  be 
actively  engaged  in  sucking  its  food  out  of  the  buds 
and  young  leaves,  and  thereby  crippling  the  growth 
of  both  leaves  and  flowers.  As  soon  as  you  perceive 
the  leaves  of  any  kinds  of  plants  appear  to  have 
brown  spots  upon  them,  you  may  expect  the  insect 
is  feeding.  Examine  a  leaf  with  a  microscope,  if 
you  either  have  or  can  borrow  one,  and  you  will  soon 
see  him,  like  a  red-coated  soldier  foraging  in  a  corn¬ 
field,  hard  at  work.  The  most  effectual  remedy  we 
know  of  is  soap  water,  made  with  one  pound  of  the 
common  brown  soap  dissolved  in  five  gallons  of  hot 
water  :  this,  applied  all  over  the  plant,  at  a  lukewarm 
temperature,  will  destroy  all  the  living  ones.  If  you 
add  about  half  a  pound  of  sulphur  vivum  to  the  mix¬ 
ture,  it  will  prevent  the  ravages  of  those  that  are  yet 
in  egg  at  the  time  of  the  application :  they  cannot 
feed  upon  leaves  that  are  coated  with  sulphur,  and 
so,  for  want  of  food,  must  perish.  The  mixture  may 
be  applied  to  plants  out  of  doors,  that  is,  to  standard 
roses  and  climbers  against  walls,  &e.,  witli  the 
syringe ;  as  the  insects  are  generally  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves,  the  end,  or  nozzle,  of  the  syringe 
ought  to  be  bent  upwards,  so  as  to  enable  you  to 
reach  the  enemy  in  his  most  secret  hold.  If  you  can 
apply  the  mixture  so  as  to  wet  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  thoroughly  without  the  bent  part,  of  course 
you  need  not  screw  it  on.  Plants  in  pots  may  be 
j  dipped  over  head  in  the  soap  water  by  placing  a  little 
I  moss  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  pot,  spread- 
1  ing  your  fingers  over  it  to  keep  the  soil  in  the  pot, 

J  and  reversing  it;  then  dipping  the  leaves  and 
I  branches  into  it,  and  immediately  restoring  the 
plant  to  its  upright  position  No  red-spider  can 
exist  after  such  a  bath.  Syringe  afterwards,  in  a 
day  or  two,  with  clear  water,  and  your  plants  will 
soon  show,  by  a  renewed  vigour  of  growth,  the  benc- 
I  fit  of  your  trouble  and  care. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

We  have  so  very  little  space  left  for  this  part  of 
our  week’s  paper  that  we  can  do  little  more  than 
promise  to  write  more  about  them  next  week.  Still 
continue  the  protections  by  covering  up  every  night, 
over  tulips,  ranunculuses,  dahlias  in  frames,  as  well 
as  verbenas,  fuchsias,  and  petunias ;  giving  plenty  of 
air  in  fine  weather  to  harden  them  off  for  planting 
out  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  T.  Appleby. 
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GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Camellias. — Let  us  now  take  tlie  more  pleasant 
division  of  this  subject,  and  treat  of  camellias  in  a 
perfect  state  of  health,  which  may  easily  he  known 
by  their  glossy  dark  green  leaves,  and  the  wood  of 
the  last  few  years’  growth  being  plumper,  with  a 
smooth  bark,  and  with  the  bark  on  the  last  yfiar’s 
growth  perfectly  clean  and  shining.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  pleasure  to  attend  to,  and  arrange  for,  the  wants  of 
camellias  under  such  conditions,  nor  is  it  less  so  to 
go  over  the  same  ground  with  the  pen.  Let  us, 
therefore,  in  this  happy  mood,  begin  with  them  just 
as  they  are  going  out  of  bloom  ,  for  the  flowers  are  all 
over  by  this  time.  It  makes  no  matter,  however,  at 
what  time  of  the  winter  or  spring  they  cease  to 
bloom,  the  treatment  must  be  the  same ;  only  when 
they  bloom  late  in  the  autumn,  or  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  they  will  have  a  long  rest  before  their  grow¬ 
ing  season  comes  round;  whereas  those  that  come 
latest  into  flower — say  in  April — can  hardly  be  said 
to  get  any  rest,  as  they  are  in  active  growth  soon 
after  the  flowers  drop  off ;  but  whether  the  time  be 
long  or  short  the  plants  ought  to  be  kept  cooler  than 
when  they  are  in  flower,  and  to  receive  no  more 
water  than  will  keep  the  soil  from  getting  quite  dry. 
The  longer  they  are  kept  in  this  comparatively  cool 
dry  state,  being  their  natural  resting  time,  the  more 
vigorous  they  will  grow,  and  the  stronger  they  will 
be  to  cany  out  a  heavy  load  of  them  charming 
flowers.  Gardeners  are  often  obliged  to  break  these 
rules,  and  force  then*  camellias  to  grow  and  form 
their  flower  buds  at  unnatural  seasons,  but  with  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present.  Therefore,  after 
the  camellia  bloom  is  over  in-doors,  or  in  a  green¬ 
house,  the  plants  ought  to  be  removed  to  a  cold  pit, 
and  the  cooler  it  is  the  better,  if  the  frost  is  excluded; 
there  to  remain  and  to  receive  as  much  air  as  the 
season  will  allow,  and  as  little  water  as  will  keep  the 
soil  a  little  damp,  until  every  bud  that  is  likely  to 
grow  that  season  is  fairly  started  into  leaf,  so  that 
the  whole  will  be  on  the  move  without  any  artificial 
stimulus,  but  merely  by  their  own  natural  effort.  It 
is  well  worth  while  to  bear  this  point  in  mind,  as 
much  of  the  success  depends  on  it,  simple  though  it 
be,  and  the  reason  is  this, — if  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  is  given  at  this  stage,  and  a  snug  warm  room 
or  atmosphere  is  allowed  them  between  flowering 
and  breaking  into  leaf,  the  buds  at  the  extremity  of 
the  shoots  will  push  into  leaf  long  before  those  less 
prominent  are  ready  to  follow  them,  many  of  which 
may  not  be  able  to  push  at  all,  as  they  must  be 
deprived  of  their  due  share  of  the  ascending  sap, 
which  will  flow  more  readily  into  those  that  are 
already  in  action,  just  like  a  badly  managed  pear- 
tree,  in  which  you  may  see  some  top  shoots  strong 
enough  to  make  fishing-rods,  and  others,  nearer  the 
bottom,  not  stout  enough  to  support  a  robin,  much 
less  a  crop  of  fruit.  Therefore,  when  camellias  have 
done  flowering  in  a  warm  room,  or  in  a  good  green¬ 
house,  they  ought  to  be  removed  to  a  cold  jut  to  take 
then*  natural  rest,  there  to  be  supplied  with  all  the 
air  which  the  season  will  allow  of,  and  as  little  water 
as  will  only  keep  them  from  actual  dryness ;  merely 
a  damp  atmosphere  at  this  time  is  enough,  and  if  the 
frost  is  just  excluded  it  will  be  warm  enough  for 
them  until  new  leaves  appear  all  over  the  plants, 
when  the  tables  must  be  turned,  and  a  very  different 
mode  of  management  be  adopted. 

Take  advantage  of  a  fine  day  on  which  to  turn 
them  out  of  the  pots  one  by  one,  and  examine  the 


state  of  the  drainage.  Undo  all  the  crocks  that  will 
adhere  to  the  ball,  and  re-arrange  them  carefully  in 
the  pot,  placing  a  layer  of  fresh  moss  over  them  ; 
return  the  balls  without  any  additional  soil,  the 
process  being  only  intended  to  secure  a  thorough 
drainage ;  then  scrape  away  the  old  surface  of  the 
ball  down  to  the  first  roots,  and  replace  it  by  fresh 
soil,  and  the  whole  are  then  ready  to  set  to  work  in 
earnest.  Give  them  a  good  watering,  and  set  them 
in  the  pit  again,  but  instead  of  abundance  of  air  as 
heretofore,  keep  them  rather  close,  not  opening  the 
lights  till  after  breakfast  time,  and  shutting  them 
down  again  as  early  as  three  in  the  afternoon ;  and  if 
the  sun  is  at  all  strong  the  glass  must  be  shaded  from 
nine  in  the  morning  to  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  for 
the  young  leaves  are  extremely  liable  to  be  scorched 
or  disfigured  while  in  a  soft  young  state.  When 
the  day  is  warm  they  ought  to  be  sprinkled  overhead 
with  water,  through  a  fine-rose  pot  or  a  hand  syringe, 
twice  a  day,  a  little  before  noon,  and  again  when  they 
are  closed  down  for  the  day ;  this  will  keep  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  pit  damp,  and  a  hot  smoking  vapour 
will  arise  from  the  confined  heat  in  the  afternoon,  so 
that  instead  of  a  cold  pit  you  have  them  in  a  regular 
Calcutta  stove.  Yet,  before  sunrise  next  morning  all 
this  is  cooled  down  to  such  a  degree  as  would  be  apt 
to  give  one  the  ague,  a  state  of  things  most  natural 
and  grateful  to  vegetation  in  vigorous  health  and 
growth.  How  often  have  we  read  of  travellers  com¬ 
plaining  of  excessive  heat  under  a  vertical  sun,  and 
the  oppressive  vapour  arising  from  periodical  rains 
in  the  tropics,  and  yet  the  cold  so  piercing  before 
sun-rise  as  to  make  their  teeth  chatter ;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  we  can  form  little  idea  in  our 
latitude  of  the  excessive  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation 
in  those  climes.  Therefore,  let  us  imitate  this  state 
of  tilings  if  we  wish  our  camellias  to  excel  in  beauty, 
instead  of  following  the  misguided  notions  of  other 
days,  when  house-plants  were  subjected  to  the  un¬ 
natural  treatment  of  being  kept  in  an  uniform  tem¬ 
perature  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours,  depriving 
them  of  their  daily  rest  by  artificial  heat  during  the 
night ;  let  us  rather  push  them  along  by  assisting 
nature,  and  they  will  do  so  at  such  a  rate  by  this 
natural  system  as  that  you  might  almost  see  them 
growing.  In  about  six  weeks,  if  all  lias  gone  on 
well,  most  of  them  will  have  finished  their  growth, 
and  more  air  may  then  be  allowed  them ;  but  still 
shade  them,  and  keep  up  the  atmosphere  warm  and 
moist  around  them,  until  their  flower-buds  are  well 
set,  which  you  may  easily  know  by  their  being  so 
much  more  prominent  than  the  common  wood-buds. 
This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  second  stage  of  our 
management,  and  we  must  now  steer  on  a  different 
course. 

The  plants  have  been  rendered  so  excitable  by  the 
foregoing  treatment,  that  if  continued  much  longer 
they  would  willingly  make  another  growth,  and  the 
flower-buds  would  develop  themselves  into  fresh 
shoots,  much  longer  than  the  former  ones;  I  have 
even  seen  young  camellias  forced  to  make  three 
growths  in  one  season,  and  each  growth  longer  than 
the  preceding  one ;  these  were  very  rare  ones,  and 
were  hurried  on  in  order  to  get  more  increase  from 
them,  as  every  hud  on  a  camellia  may  be  turned  into 
a  new  plant,  like  budding-roses,  but  not  after  the 
same  manner.  More  light,  more  air,  and  less  water, 
both  at  the  roots  and  overhead,  will  now  settle  them 
down,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  to  the  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  of  healthy  good-looking  plants,  and  then  they 
are  ready  to  be  fresh  potted.  But  let  us  first  see 
how  far  we  have  advanced  in  the  season.  If  we 
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suppose  the  plants  to  be  put  into  the  cold  pit  about 
the  time,  this  letter  sees  the  light,  say  the  first  week 
in  May,  the  growth  finished  by  midsummer,  and  the 
cooling  down  period  to  he  full  three  weeks,  we  are 
then  in  the  second  week  in  July,  and  any  time  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  middle  of  August  will  do  equally 
well  to  pot  them.  However,  those  that  are  intended 
to  bloom  from  November  to  Christmas  ought  to  he 
potted  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  it,  and  the 
spring  flowering  ones  will  not  suffer  any  loss  if  they 
are  not  potted  till  the  first  week  in  October.  For 
some  years  I  potted  a  large  assortment  of  these 
plants,  in  number  very  hard  upon  500,  including  93 
sorts,  some  in  the  first  week  of  August  and  the  rest 
in  the  first  week  of  October,  and  they  were  as  healthy 
and  flowered  as  well  as  one  could  wish.  At  that 
time  I  used  to  get  annual  supplies  of  new  seedlings 
from  Italy,  Germany,  and  Belgium ;  the  Italian  ones 
cldeflv  raised  by  Dr.  Sacco,  of  Milan,  then  the  most 
celebrated  grower  of  this  class  in  Italy ;  the  German 
seedlings  I  had  from  M.M.  Rinz  and  Griineberg,  of 
Frankfort-on-tlie-Main ;  and  the  rest  from  Mr.  Mackay, 
of  Liege,  names  well  known  in  plant  circles  here ;  but 
I  have  a  sad  story  to  tell  about  all  these  by-and-by. 
In  the  meantime  let  us  pot  the  first  succession  of 
these  plants. 

If  one  could  procure  that  land  of  soil  which  old 
gardeners  and  old  gardening  books  called  mellow 
loam,  because  a  handful  of  it  in  a  dry  state  would 
feel  to  the  touch  like  new  flour  from  the  mill,  and  a 
little  sand  added  to  it,  there  is  no  mixture  that  can 
be  made  in  which  the  camellia  would  flourish  better. 
I  have  used  it  near  London  for  some  years  in  the 
pure  state  from  three  different  localities, — Norwood, 
the  Essex  Flats,  and  Stanmore  Common,  north  from 
Edgeware  ;  but  as  this  particular  loam  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  had  in  most  places,  one-third  good  peat  is 
generally  added  to  the  best  loam  that  comes  nearest 
to  hand;  and,  with  a  little  sand,  this  mixture  does 
very  well  if  the  pots  are  kept  well  drained.  They 
are’  potted  like  other  plants,  hut  tlie,!drainage  ought 
to  he  more  perfect  for  them,  as  if  they  bloom  in 
winter  they  will  require  a  liberal  supply  of  water, 
and  of  liquid  manure  too,  all  the  time  they  are  in 
bloom ;  so  that  unless  the  drainage  is  very  good, 
there  would  be  great  danger,  at  that  dull  season,  of 
the  soil  getting  soddened,  and  the  roots  of  camellias, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  strength  of  the  plants, 
are  as  susceptible  of  injury  as  those  of  a  Cape  heath. 

They  should  never  receive  a  drop  of  liquid  manure 
all  the  time  they  are  forming  their  new  wood,  nor 
until  after  the  flower-buds  are  all  set,  but  after  this 
potting  they  would  flower  much  stronger  if  they  had 
liquid  manure  once  a  week  from  this  time  till  they 
are  out  of  blossom.  Those  that  are  to  flower  in 
November  may  be  returned  into  the  pit  after  potting, 
and  kept  a  little  close  for  a  week  or  two,  and  also 
shaded  a  little,  and  after  that  in  all  fine  weather  the 
lights  may  be  drawn  off'  every  afternoon,  so  that  they 
may  have  the  evening  and  night  dews,  and  the  lights 
drawn  over  them  after  breakfast  time.  In  cold, 
rainy,  or  dull  weather,  let* the  lights  be  on,  but  let 
them  he  well  aired. 

I  see  no  reason,  with  these  simple  rules,  and  such 
humble  contrivances,  why  you  should  not  have  as 
fine  a  show  of  bloom  as  any  gardener  whatever. 
Such,  then,  are  the  simple  means  by  which  the  ca¬ 
mellia  may  be  kept  in  perfect  health  for  nobody 
knows  how  long.  It  is  not  by  any  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  exertions  of  mind  or  body,  but  by  a  close  and 
steady  adherence  to  the  simple  laws  of  nature  that 
we  are  to  look  for  success  in  gardening. 
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In  the  second  place,  let  us  consider  the  best  means 
of  restoring  unhealthy  camellias  to  a  vigorous  state, 
and  the  first  step  in  this  process  is  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  cause  of  the  disease,  for  without  some 
knowledge  on  this  point  the  doctor  can  only  pre¬ 
scribe  at  a  venture.  The  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
failures  experienced  in  the  cultivation  of  this,  and 
all  other  plants,  must  be  looked  for  at  the  roots.  In 
the  first  stages  of  a  disease  many  of  the  roots  may 
have  perished  without  any  visible  change  being  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  leaves  or  branches,  for  the  camellia  will 
not  die  off  at  once,  like  a  heath  and  many  other 
plants,  but  will  struggle  on  for  months,  and  even 
years,  before  the  case  is  hopeless  or  beyond  a  cure. 

The  first  symptoms  of  diseased  roots  will  not 
become  manifest,  without  examination,  until  the 
growing  season  comes  round.  At  this  stage,  the 
natural  energy  of  the  branches  being  not  seconded 
by  the  enfeebled  roots,  a  stinted  growth  of  short- 
jointed  wood,  and  a  profusion  of  flower-buds,  are  the 
sure  consequences.  Now  is  the  proper  time  to  adopt 
measures  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease ; 
and,  instead  of  allowing  the  plant  to  spend  its  re¬ 
maining  strength  in  producing  this  heavy  crop  ot 
bloom,  every  one  of  the  flower-buds  should  be  cut  off 
at  once.  Thus  the  strength  and  substance  necessary 
for  maturing  a  crop  of  diminutive  flowers  will  be 
saved,  and  will  then  be  expended  in  strengthening 
the  wood-buds  for  the  next  growth.  If  tire  roots,  in 
the  meantime,  are  judiciously  treated,  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  support  a 
healthy  growth  next  season;  and,  if  so,  this  plant 
may  take  its  place  among  the  first  class  of  healthy 
one's;  but,  to  ensure  a  permanent  health,  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  bloom  too  freely  for  the  next  year 
or  two. 

The  best  treatment  for  diseased  roots  is  to  shake 
off  as  much,  of  the  old  soil  from  them  as  can  be  done 
without  breaking  them ;  then  to  cut  back  such  as 
are  already  dead  at  the  points,  and  also  those  that 
appear  anyways  cankered  or  unsound,  and  to  repot 
them  in  the  smallest  pot  that  will  hold  the  ball  with 
a  little  fresh  compost  all  the  way  round,  and  this 
compost  to  consist  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand,  with  a  thorough  good  drainage,  and  lor  the 
next  three  months  to  keep  the  plant  in  a  close,  cool  pit, 
with  a  damp  atmosphere  and  a  low  diet,  that  is,  as 
little  water  as  will  keep  the  soil  from  getting  too  dry. 
If  you  were  to  double  pot  it,  and  keep  a  layer  of 
damp  moss  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  with  constant 
shading,  once  in  ten  days  would  do  to  give  it  water, 
even  in  the  height  of  summer ;  and  surely  a  favourite 
plant  is  worth  a  little  petting. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  this  plant  has  been  neg¬ 
lected  during  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  and  that 
it  was  allowed  to  bear  that  large  number  of  blossom- 
buds,  which,  when  they  were  about  three-parts  grown, 
would  begin  to  drop  off;  the  plant,  through  sheer  in¬ 
ability,  not  being  able  to  carry  them  any  longer;  and 
those  of  them  that  would  open,  what  would  they  be? 
Nothing  better  than  mere  abortions.  Bad  as  the  state 
of  this  plant  is,  I  shall  give  you  an  instance  out  of 
many  which  are  in  a  much  more  hopeless'  condition 
at  this  moment  in  many  parts  of  this  great  garden¬ 
ing  country ;  but  let  me  first  tell  you  that  the  plant 
under  consideration  is  to  he  treated  exactly  as  in  the 
former  case,  with  this  addition,  that  all  its  branches 
must  be  cut  down  one-half  their  length :  and  this 
comes  of  letting  it  go  so  long  without  attempting  a 
cure. 

If  I  were  writing  on  tins  subject  fiiteen  years  since, 
I  should  end  here  about  culture  and  cure,  and  treat 
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of  tlieir  propagation ;  but,  since  that  time,  a  great 
misfortune  has  befallen  tbe  English  amateur,  arising 
out  of  the  camellia  trade,  which,  a  sense  of  justice  to 
a  large  class  of  amiable  readers,  will  not  allow  me  to 
pass  in  silence:  1  allude  to  the  sales  of  continental 
camellias  in  London,  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  of 
which  would  be  cheap  as  a  gift,  and  yet  they  seldom 
want  health  and  an  abundance  of  flower-buds,  which 
expand  freely  on  their  first  arrival  ;  but,  on  the  con 
tinent,  they  invariably  grow  the  camellia  in  a  soapy 
kind  of  peat,  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  England. 
When  the  plants  are  not  fresh  potted  annually,  as 
those  sent  here  for  sale  seldom  are,  this  kind  of  peat 
gets  so  hard  and  close,  and  the  roots  are  so  cramped 
in  it,  that  all  the  gardening  in  this  country  can  sel¬ 
dom  force  the  plants  to  root  in  our  compost  or  sepa¬ 
rate  them  from  the  continental  peat.  The  result  is 
soon  told.  In  a  few  years  they  dwindle  to  nothing  ; 
and  people  take  up  the  idea  that  camellias  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manage,  and  also  that  peat  is  essential  for 
their  proper  cultivation ;  and  all  this  prejudice,  vex¬ 
ation,  and  trouble,  arise  from  “  these  cheap  sales.” 
Cheap,  indeed  !  D.  Beaton. 
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Angelica. — The  crops  of  this  vegetable  which 
have  been  already  sown  should  now  be  well  thinned. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  found  to  have  one  leaf 
besides  the  seed  leaves,  they  should  be  singled  out  to 
three  or  four  inches  apart.  If  any  failures  are  ob¬ 
servable  in  any  of  the  rows,  lose  no  time  in  taking 
up  such  plants  as  can  be  spared  from  the  thickest 
spots,  and  transplanting  them  to  the  vacant  places. 
If  large,  crisp,  clear  stalks  of  this  article  for  confec¬ 
tionary  purposes  are  required,  single  out  the  plants  at 
the  last  thinning  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
apart.  To  encourage  a  rapid  growth  at  this  season 
liberal  soakings  of  liquid  manure  must  be  applied. 
Soot  also,  either  mixed  with  water  or  applied  with 
the  liquid  manure,  is  very  serviceable  to  this  crop. 

AiiTrcHOKES. — The  stools  should  now  be  thinned 
of  all  weak  or  superfluous  suckers ;  and  where  new 
plantations  are  required,  they  should  be  made  by 
carefully  taking  some  of  the  strongest  suckers  and 
planting  them  singly  in  rows,  two  feet  apart,  or  in 
pairs,  leaving  three  feet  between  each  pair,  and  four 
feet  apart  from  row  to  row ;  shading  them  at  first 
with  sea-kale  pots,  or  with  a  few  boughs,  until  they 
are  safely  rooted. 

Asparagus. — The  season  for  cutting  this  vegetable 
has  now  commenced,  and  some  care  is  required  in 
this  operation,  lest,  in  thrusting  down  the  knife,  any 
of  the  buds  just  starting  from  the  crowns  should 
either  be  cut  off  underground,  or  be  so  much  injured 
as  to  become  useless ;  the  knife  should  be  carefully 
placed,  and  thrust  down  quite  close  to  the  shoot  in¬ 
tended  to  be  cut  or  broken  oil’.  Diluted  liquid 
manure  may  now  be  applied  at  intervals,  and  a  little 
salt  added.  To  beds  that  may  have  been  planted 
last  season,  and  that  are  not  intended  to  be  cut  from 
this  year,  liberal  applications  of  liquid  manure  should 
be  given ;  and  if  showery  weather  prevails,  so  much 
the  better,  as  the  liquid  manure  may  then  be  applied 
stronger  and  with  greater  benefit. 

Routine  Management. — Look  well  to  the  carrot, 
parsnip,  onion,  and  other  spring-sown  seeds,  as,  owing 
to  the  last  having  been  a  bad  seed  year,  and  the  last 
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month  a  most  unfavourable  one  for  the  growth  of  all 
seedlings,  many  vacancies  may  occur  in  our  beds 
that  will  render  transplantation  necessary;  and  this 
must  be  attended  to  with  the  greatest  energy,  or  a 
falling  off  in  the  produce  of  the  forthcoming  autumn 
will  most  assuredly  be  the  consequence. 

James  Barnes. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


MY  FLOWERS. 

(No.  27.) 

What  lovely,  graceful  blossoms  now  hang  from 
the  slight  boughs  of  the  ribes,  or  flowering  currant  and 
gooseberry!  How  rich,  how  delicate  they  are,  and 
how  refreshing  is  the  scent  of  the  red-flowered  black 
currant !  I  wish  these  beautiful  varieties  were  more 
general  in  our  gardens,  for  they  would  add  materially 
to  their  spring  loveliness ;  and  they  are  hardy  enough 
to  decorate  the  simplest  garden,  and  would  improve 
the  cottage  border  without  expense  or  trouble.  They, 
too,  are  natives  of  California,  where  they  grow  wild 
among  the  woods,  and  flourish  with  the  richest  luxu¬ 
riance  near  rivers  and  streams.  I  sometimes  see  a 
little  stream  passing  through  the  garden  of  cottages, 
or  a  wide  brook  forming  its  boundary ;  and  the  banks 
are  in  most  cases  neglected  and  wasted,  growing 
nothing  but  rank  grass,  or  weeds,  or  briers.  Such 
banks  are  particularly  favourable  to  strawberries, 
and  they  may  be  cultivated  with  profit;  or,  if  orna¬ 
ment  is  preferred,  let  the  beautiful  ribes  be  planted 
there,  and  rejoice  in  its  cool  refreshing  situation.  It 
will  spread  and  droop  gracefully  over  the  water,  and 
give  the  little  garden  an  air  of  liveliness  and  ele¬ 
gance  that  will  contrast  well  with  the  deep  green, 
serious-looking  laurel,  evergreen  oak,  or  yew.  The 
white-flowering  grooseberry,  with  its  pure  wax-like 
bells,  is  a  lovely  variety,  and  should  be  grouped  with 
the  darker  flowering  plants.  We  might  thus  beau¬ 
tify  many  places  that  disfigure  our  gardens ;  for  in 
country  villages  and  lanes  a  horse-pond  or  wet  ditch 
is  frequently  found  close  to  the  cottage  hedge  or 
pailings ;  and  a  very  little  time,  and  trouble  might 
make  the  bank  neat  and  convenient  for  the  growth 
of  flowers  or  fruit.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
ribes,  and  they  may  all  be  increased  by  cuttings.  A 
common  soil  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  them.  Thus 
they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  unlearned  gar¬ 
dener,  who,  like  myself,  may  know  nothing  of  culture, 
nor  be  able  to  procure  the  composts  necessary  for  more 
tender  plants.  There  is,  however,  one  plant  so  beau¬ 
tiful,  that  I  must  make  interest  for  it,  if  possible,  in 
a  lady’s  garden ;  I  mean  the  magnolia.  Against  a 
sunny  wall,  or  in  a  sheltered  situation,  it  will  do  well, 
if  protected  during  the  winter;  and  it  is  really  worth 
some  little  petting  it  a  garden  possesses  a  situation 
favourable  for  its  growth.  Magnolia  plants  may  be 
transplanted  now ;  they  may  also  be  layered  either 
at  this  time  or  in  the  autumn;  and  they  may  be 
increased  by  cuttings,  only  this  process  will  require 
a  hotbed,  which  few  of  my  peculiar  readers  will 
possess.  When  layers  are  made,  the  young  pliant 
shoots  seould  be  chosen,  and  a  slight  twist  given,  or 
a  slit,  in  the  part  which  will  be  covered  with  the  soil. 
In  a  year,  sometimes,  the  layers  will  be  rooted,  but 
in  some  cases  this  will  not  be  effected  till  the  second 
season,  so  that  tins  is  rather  a  tedious  way  of  obtain¬ 
ing  plants.  Procure  them  already  rooted,  if  you  can. 
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The  large  rich  flowers  and  long  glossy  leaves  of  this 
noble  plant  make  it  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  lady’s 
garden.  In  the  southern  counties  it  would  no  doubt 
succeed  extremely  well,  and  repay  some  little  increase 
of  care  and  watchfulness.  A  garden  totally  without 
anxiety  almost  ceases  to  interest  the  mind,  which 
naturally  requires  something  about  which  to  busy 
itself;  and,  therefore,  if  a  lady  can  contrive  to  cultivate 
one  or  two  half  hardy  plants,  her  garden  will  amuse 
and  excite  her  much  more  agreeably  than  when  she 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  pests  or  rain.  To  mat  up 
her  magnolia,  to  give  air  and  water  to  her  myrtle 
and  camellia  japonica,  will  be  a  little  pleasant  induce¬ 
ment  to  take  the  air  herself,  when  the  chilling  winter 
day  would  otherwise  keep  her  closely  within  doors ; 
and  it  will  always  be  interesting  to  watch  their 
spring  shoots  coming  forward,  and  mark  the  promise 
of  their  beautiful  flowers,  which  will  add  so  greatly 
to  the  richness  of  her  summer  garden.  Let  a  mag¬ 
nolia,  therefore,  if  possible,  clothe  some  sunny  “gable 
end it  will  remind  us  of  the  great  western  world, 
from  whence  it  comes,  so  vast  in  its  proportions,  that 
its  lakes  and  rivers,  its  very  trees  and  plants,  are 
larger  than  those  of  Europe,  and  surprise  us  by  the 
size  of  their  leaves  and  flowers. 

Myrtles  may  now  be  layered,  but  the  youngest 
shoots  only  should  be  chosen.  Stir  the  earth  well 
round  the  plant ;  and  then  let  the  tender  twig  be 
bent  into  the  soil,  and  often  watered.  They  may  be 
removed  next  spring.  Layers  may  be  made  till  May. 
If  any  old  neglected  plants  should  have  thin  heads, 
they  may  now  be  treated  in  the  following  manner,  if 
they  have  been  kept  through  the  winter  in  the 
house  : — take  them  out  of  the  pot,  prune  the  roots, 
by  removing  all  that  is  old  and  weak-looking,  replace 
them  in  good  fresh  soil,  and  then  cut  down  their 
head  branches  till  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
stem.  By  this  management,  they  will  shoot  about 
the  time  they  are  placed  out,  and,  with  shade  and 
water,  will  make  fine  plants  this  summer. 

That  beautiful  and  useful  plant,  the  Virginia 
creeper,  should  be  planted  now.  It  is  so  bright  an 
ornament  during  the  dark  unlovely  season  when 
flowers  are  gone,  that  it  should  be  placed  in  every 
possible  nook,  against  every  wall,  trellis,  and  veranda, 
to  mix  with  the  dark  green  ivy,  and  to  cheer  us 
when  our  walls  would  otherwise  be  bare.  It  will 
strike  from  cuttings  or  layers,  and  the  latter  opera¬ 
tion  may  he  effected  now  ;  but  by  procuring  a  rooted 
plant  time  will  be  saved.  The  Virginian  creeper 
is  almost  a  singular  instance  of  leaves  turning  as  it 
were  into  flowers,  to  please  the  eye  and  enrich  the 
garden  when  nothing  else  is  left.  I  t  is  another  proof 
of  the  tender  care  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  whose 
hand  bestows  so  many  blessings,  and  who  deigns  to 
regard  even  our  simplest  pleasures,  and  provides 
them  all.  The  glowing  creeper  delights  the  eye 
when  every  twig  is  bare,  and  every  flower  has  faded ; 
we  gaze  with  pleasure  on  its  brilliant  foliage,  and 
value  it  as  a  floral  treasure.  Let  us  remember  that 
its  lovely  peculiarity  is  meant  to  please  our  eyes,  to 
enliven  our  cheerless  winter,  and  to  raise  our 
thoughts  to  Him  who  speaks  in  every  thing  around 
us,  whose  voice  sounds  in  the  breeze,  in  the  shower, 
and  in  the  snow  storm,  and  whispers  in  every  beau¬ 
tiful  object  moulded  and  given  by  His  hand.  Since 
our  smallest  enjoyments  are  not  beneath  His  notice, 
but  are  so  graciously  provided  and  encouraged,  let 
us  trust  Him  for  the  greatest  blessings  our  hearts 
can  need  or  desire.  Let  our  thoughts  wing  then- 
way  from  earth  to  heaven — from  the  beautiful  things 
we  see  to  those  glorious  things  we  cannot  see — and 


let  us  remember,  with  overflowing  hearts,  that  our 
homes  and  our  gardens,  gilded  and  gladdened  as 
they  are,  shadow  forth  but  coldly  and  dimly  those 
“  many  mansions,”  whose  glories  tade  not,  and  whose 
“  fashion  passeth  ”  not  “  away.”  Let  not  the  things 
of  time  deaden  our  hearts  to  those  of  eternity. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Latiiyrus  Californicus  ( One  whom  a  Garden  makes  happy). — 
You  can  obtain  this  species  of  everlasting  pea  from  Messrs.  Hender¬ 
son,  Pine-apple-place,  Edgeware-road,  or  of  any  other  seedsman  who 
advertises  in  our  columns.  Its  flower  is  purple ;  height  four  feet ; 
blooms  in  June  and  July.  It  was  brought  from  California  in  1826. 
If  your  large-flowered  Lathyrus  is  pink,  it  is  probably  L.  grandiflorus. 
Thanks  for  your  information  about  Forsythia  viridissima. 

M  el  i  lot  us  Leucantha  (A  Subscribe)-,  Nottingham). — Messrs. 
Gibbs  and  Co.  or  other  large  dealers  in  grass  seeds  may  have  it. 
Grow  it  from  seed  if  you  can. 

Peas  (A.  Y.  Z.). — On  your  heavy  Highgate  soil  they  will  grow 
slowly.  Spreading  an  inch  in  depth  of  coal-ashes  close  up  about  the 
stems,  and  three  inches  on  each  side  the  rows,  will  promote  their 
growth.  Knight’s  Dwarf  Marrow  would  probably  suit  you. 

Moss  round  Plants  (Rev.  P.  S.). — Moss  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soil  of  all  potted  plants  is  beneficial ;  and  it  as  beneficial  to  put  the 
pot  into  another  an  inch  wider  all  round,  filling  the  interval  with 
moss. 

Society  for  Interchange  of  Plants  (Ibid). — The  intention 
is  good,  but  there  are  insuperable  obstacles  in  practice.  Manage¬ 
ment,  advertisements,  lists,  postage,  and  carriage,  would  cause 
expenses  eating  up  all  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  exchange. 

Cape  Gooseberry  (Ibid). — This,  which  you  rightly  suppose  is 
of  the  same  family  as  the  love-apple  or  tomato,  and  has  potato-berry- 
sliaped  fruit,  yellow  when  ripe,  is  Physalis  edulis.  We  never  met 
with  it  preserved,  but  are  not  surprised  at  its  pungent  juice  irritating 
your  throat.  We  will  insert  your  other  suggestions. 

Plant  Shedding  its  Blossoms  (A  Subscriber,  Martock). — The 
blossom  enclosed,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  considering  its  bruised 
state,  is  not  a  fuchsia,  but  Cuphea  Melvilla.  The  cause  of  its  shed¬ 
ding  its  full-sized  but  unexpanded  blossom  is,  probably,  that  the 
temperature  of  the  place  where  you  grow  it  is  too  cold  and  too  dry. 

Jargonelle  Pear  (Somerset). — The  black  blotches  on  the  leaves 
and  blossom-stalks  of  this  have  been  caused,  we  think,  by  the  severe 
weather  which  happened  about  the  17th  of  April.  Nothing  but  can¬ 
vass  shelters,  and  not  allowing  the  sun  to  shine  upon  it  early  in  the 
morning,  could  have  prevented  this. 

Reine  Claude  Violette  Plum  (Ibid). — The  top  bud  of  the 
leader  of  this  newly-planted  plum  has  been  broken  off,  and  a  small 
bud  is  forming  near  the  wound,  but  the  bud  next  below  has  produced 
a  very  strong  shoot.  We  recommend  you  to  rub  off  the  small  upper 
bud,  but  not  to  cut  off,  until  autumn,  the  stump  from  whence  it 
springs  ;  and  to  adopt  the  very  strong  shoot  for  the  leader. 

Over-iiead  Watering-pot  (W.  D.  Paine). — This  (sometimes 
called  “a  shelf  watering-pot,”)  is  a  flat  utensil,  like  a  very  flat  tea- 
canister,  with  a  short  spout  perforated  with  holes,  and  is  intended  for 
watering  plants  “  above  the  head  ”  of  the  operator,  and  too  near  the 
glass  to  admit  a  watering-pot  of  the  usual  shape.  They  may  be  had 
of  any  dealer  in  horticultural  implements. 

Bog,  Peat,  and  Heath  Mould  (Ibid). — These  names  are  usually 
employed  indiscriminately  by  gardeners,  and  all  correctly  use,  with¬ 
out  distinction,  the  terms  peat  and  heath  mould  ;  for  by  these  is  in- 
tened  that  blackish  soil,  interspersed  with  sharp  white  sand  and  small 
fibres,  found  upon  the  surface  of  dry  soils  where  the  common  heath 
abounds.  Bog  earth  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  this,  because 
though  it  is  a  peat,  that  is,  a  mass  of  dead  vegetable  fibres,  yet  it 
comes  from  wet  places,  and  usually  abounds  with  acid  and  irony 
matter,  with  very  little  sand,  and  is  not  suitable  for  general  plant 
culture. 

Swedish  Turnips  (Jethero). — This  root  is  not  less  liable  to  run 
to  seed  if  transplanted,  nor  do  the  turnips  from  transplanted  plants 
attain  so  large  a  size,  generally,  as  those  not  transplanted.  At  the 
same  time,  we  recommend  you  to  have  a  small  bed  sown  for  trans¬ 
planting,  because  the  mildew  or  turnip-fly  may  thin  the  ranks  of  your 
main  crop,  and  the  gaps  must  be  recruited.  Skirvings  keeps  the 
best,  but  it  runs  more  to  neck  than  Laings ;  we  advise  you  to  grow 
some  of  each,  and  to  use  the  Laings  first. 

Moles  (Ibid). — We  do  not  know  of  any  mode  of  driving  away 
these  friends  of  the  farmer  and  gardener.  They  live  upon  wireworms 
and  other  underground  vermin  ;  and  we  could  quote  an  instance  of  a 
field  that  was  useless  from  the  number  of  wireworms  in  it.  The 
moles  came  to  it,  and  after  burrowing  it  all  over,  left  it  for  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  fields  ;  but  they  did  not  leave  it  until  they  had  eaten  up  the 
wireworms  and  rendered  the  field  safe  for  cropping. 
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Destroying  Weeds  (Y.  R.,  Putney). — Y’ou  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  destroying  the  weeds  which  spring  up  in  your  stable-yard 
between  the  large  stones  with  which  it  is  pitched ;  have  them  rooted 
out  with  a  knife,  and  then  sow  the  whole  yard  thickly  with  salt. 
Repeat  this  thick  sowing  whenever  you  see  a  weed  reappearing. 

Broad  Beans  Tailing  (Alpha).— Your  Mazagan  beans  failing  in 
patches  seems  to  us  to  be  caused  by  the  young  plants  on  first  coming 
forth  meeting  with  something  in  the  soil  that  destroyed  them.  The 
beans  are  sound  and  vegetated  well,  judging  from  the  samples  you 
have  sent.  You  probably  strewed  the  salt  too  thickly  in  the  places 
wherp  the  failures  have  occurred.  We  do  not,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  like  strewing  strong  manures  over  the  soil  into  which  seed¬ 
lings  must  first  push  their  way. 

Time  for  Ridging  Cucumbers  (A.  B.  C.,  Brecon). — This  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  season;  when  we  say  “  now  is  the  time,” 
we  mean  that  then,  and  at  any  time  afterwards  during  early  summer, 
cucumbers  may  be  grown  on  ridges.  If  you  want  a  rule  for  knowing 
when  a  cucumber  seedling  is  fit  for  planting  out,  it  is  when  it  has  two 
rough  leaves,  each  two  or  three  inches  broad. 

Vinegar  Plant  ( E .  T.  and  J.  N.,  Brixton). — This  plant  is  not 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  we  are  making  inquiries 
in  other  quarters. 

Plants  for  Market  Purposes  (J.  W.  Burgess). — We  will  get 
your  inquiry  answered  privately. 

Cockle  And  Mussel  Shells  ( J .  A'.). — These  can  be  burnt  into 
lime,  the  same  as  oyster  shells,  and  would  then  make  as  good  manure. 

Chou  de  Milan  (D.  A.  I!.). — This  is  quite  different  from  the 
Couve  Tronehouda. 

Nemopiiila  maculata  (W.  J.). — This  is  an  annual.  See  its 
history  at  p.  40,  vol.  i.  Portfolios  for  The  Cottage  Gardener 
are  sold  by  Mr.  Low,  Fleet-street.  We  think  that  if  you  look  into 
our  pages  to-day,  and  into  previous  numbers,  you  will  find  all  the 
information  you  require  about  roses. 

Cyclamen  (Frederick). — The  best  soil  for  them  is  light  garden- 
soil  mixed  with  a  little  leaf-mould  or  rotten  stable-manure.  See  p. 
91  of  vol.  i.  for  full  directions  as  to  their  culture.  To  destroy  ants  in 
your  wall,  see  p.  51  of  present  volume. 

Myrtle-leaved  Orange  (J.  N.  B). — You  say  that  this  is  only 
18  inches  high  though  twenty  years  old,  that  it  has  never  ripened 
any  fruit,  and  that  now  the  tips  of  the  branches  are  dead.  Your 
plant  is  the  true  myrtle-leaved  orange,  a  variety  of  the  common 
Seville  orange,  and  called  by  botanists  Citrus  vulgaris  myrtifolia.  Of 
all  plants  they  are  the  most  tenacious  of  life  :  the  ball  of  your  plant 
is  probably  so  close  and  hard  as  to  exclude  air  and  water.  Pick  off 
as  much  of  the  old  soil  now  as  you  can  ;  trim  any  dead  roots,  and 
repot  in  pure  loam,  and  one-third  sand,  and  also  one-third  of  the 
whole  of  very  small  charcoal,  but  not  dusty  ;  the  charcoal  will  keep 
the  mass  porous,  and  is  a  good  correcter  of  sourness  in  the  compost. 

Chicory  (A  Subscriber). — The  report  we  gave  about  this  is  cor¬ 
rectly  printed.  The  profit  is  large,  because  the  consumption  is 
great,  and  the  competition  limited. 

Hyacinth  Bulbs  (ANew Beginner). — Plant  these  from  your  water 
vases  into  a  sheltered  border  without  injuring  their  roots  or  leaves, 
and  do  not  take  them  up  for  drying  and  storing  until  the  leaves  are 
dead.  Next  year,  if  planted  in  the  border,  they  may  bloom  weakly  ; 
but  will  bloom  strongly  the  year  following,  if  properly  managed. 

Melon  Soil  (An  Amateur,  Eaton  Socon). — The  best  soil  for 
melons  is  the  top  spit  from  a  rich  pasture,  chopped  fine,  without  any 
addition.  If  the  pasture  is  not  very  fertile,  mix  thoroughly  together 
eight  parts  of  the  soil,  with  one  part  of  very  decayed  dung,  with  a 
little  rubbly  charcoal. 

Destroying  Rats  (Amicus). — Try  the  “  phosphorus  pills  ”  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Purser,  Chemist,  40,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 
We  cannot  6ay  when  Mr.  Barnes  will  be  ready  with  more  information 
about  charred  ref  use. 

Braganza  Cabbage  (Clericus  R.). — We  believe  that  this  is  the 
same  as  the  Portugal  cabbage  or  borecole  noticed  at  page  104,  vol.  i. 
Our  answers  to  correspondents  are  included  in  the  index.  If  any  are 
omitted  it  is  the  result  of  accident. 

Begonia  Fuchsioides  (C.  R.). — You  will  have  seen  your  first 
note  answered  at  p.  62.  It  is  quite  unavoidable  that  a  delay  of  some 
days  must  elapse  before  questions  can  be  answered. 

Oleander  (W.  H.  G.). — You  observe  that,  at  p.  287,  vol.  i.,  Mr. 
Beaton  directs  that  “  one-half  of  the  flowering  branches  must  be  cut 
down  every  year  to  the  last  joint  from  the  old  wood,”  and  that  he, 
further  on,  adds — “  Such  of  the  shoots  as  you  intend  to  cut  down 
ought  to  have  the  three  points  of  the  shoots  round  the  flowers  stopped 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  This  will  throw  the  whole  strength  ot  the 
branch  into  the  flowers,  and  will  cause  the  bottom  eyes  to  push  out 
three  strong  shoots,  as  soon  as  you  cut  down  the  branch  after 
flowering.”  You  justly  observe  that  these  two  passages  are  difficult 
to  reconcile:  and  this  is  Mr.  Beaton’s  reply: — “We  are  glad  that 
you  have  given  us  an  opportunity  to  clear  up  the  obscurely  worded 
passage.  It  should  run  thus,  ‘As  the  young  shoots  start  off  in 
threes  round  the  flowers,  and  begin  to  lengthen  long  before  the 
flowers  expand,  such  of  the  shoots  as  you  intend  to  cut  down  next 
spring  ought  to  have  the  three  points  stopped,  &c.’  Write  the 
words  in  italics  on  the  margin,  and  the  passage  is  clear  enough,  as 
may  be  exemplified  by  your  own  oleander,  now  showing  flower-buds 
in  ‘  two  tiers  of  shoots,  one  above  the  other.’  If  you  mean  to  keep 
this  plant  low  and  bushy,  the  shoots  of  the  upper  tier  must  be  cut 


down  next  spring;  therefore,  it  is  only  wasting  the  energy  of  the 
plant  to  allow  them  to  make  any  young  wood  this  season.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  wish  your  plant  to  get  taller,  allow  the  top 
shoots  to  extend,  and  those  of  the  low  tier  will  be  cut  down  next 
spring  ;  therefore,  allow  them  to  produce  no  young  wood  this  season.” 
Our  readers,  therefore,  are  requested  to  insert  the  words  “  next 
spring,”  after  the  word  “  down,”  in  the  second  line  from  the  bottom 
of  the  1st  col.  of  p.  287,  vol.  i. 

Cactus  (.4  Working  Man). — Your  cactus  you  say  is  covered  with 
dust,  and  “  the  soil  as  dry  as  dust.”  You  may  easily  clean  it  with  a 
sponge  and  water.  "You  must  water  it  regularly  till  next  September, 
and  then  let  it  be  dry  through  the  w inter  till  March.  The  right  way  to 
water  sucli  dried  plants,  at  first,  is  by  placing  the  pot  in  a  saucer  of 
water  till  the  surface  soil  looks  damp ;  and  to  repeat  this  once  or 
twice  a  week  afterwards  as  they  appear  dry. 

Prickly  Pear  (Ibid). — The  plant,  “with  four  large  leaves  grow¬ 
ing  one  out  of  the  other,  flat,  and  similar  in  appearance  to  a  cucum¬ 
ber,”  is  a  kind  of  prickly  pear  or  opuntia.  It  requires  the  same  ma¬ 
nagement  as  the  cactus.  It  is  no  beauty,  only  a  curiosity ;  your 
green-edged  auriculas  are  capital :  we  like  that  sort  best. 

Azalea  Indica  (Ibid). — When  your  white  azalea  indica  has  done 
flowering,  pot  it  afresh  in  peat,  and  give  it  a  liberal  supply  of  water. 
It  is  a  very  good  plant,  well  calculated  for  a  window.  For  further 
directions  look  over  the  first  volume.  Hot-beds  are  “  lugged”  in  to 
suit  others,  and  you  shall  have  one  some  of  these  days ;  the  sooner  the 
better. 

Heating  Air  ok  Pit  (Infelix  Tyro). — Y’ou  obtain  a  sufficient 
bottom  heat  by  means  of  pipes  passing  from  your  boiler  under  the 
soil  resting  on  slates,  but  you  cannot  sufficiently  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  air  of  the  pit.  The  remedy  is  very  simple.  Have  another  flow 
and  return  pipe  (two-inch  pipe  will  do)  fixed  to  your  boiler ;  but  the 
pipe  running  round  the  upper  part  of  your  pit  within  the  air  to  be 
warmed.  This  pipe  will  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 
pipe  which  gives  your  bottom  heat. 

Name  of  Insect  (W.  S.,  Dalston). — The  “worms”  you  enclose 
are  wireworms,  being  the  larvae  of  a  small  beetle  known  to  entomo¬ 
logists  as  Elater  lineatus  and  E.  segetis.  We  condole  with  you  on 
their  “  abounding  in  your  garden,”  and  on  their  “  destroying  nearly 
all  your  cloves  and  pieotees,”  by  eating  away  their  roots.  We  can 
tell  you  of  no  other  remedies  than  those  mentioned  at  p.  62  of  our 
last  number.  Y’our  other  questions  shall  be  answered  in  our  next. 

Climbers  for  S.  YVall  (A.  B.,  Somerset). — We  think  that 
against  your  sheltered  south  wall,  if  the  roots  and  stems  are  well 
protected  in  winter,  that  the  Habrothamnus  fasciculatus,  Solatium 
jasminoides,  and  Clianthus  puniceus,  might  be  safely  cultivated. 

Pansies  and  Fuchsias  (Alumnus). — They  can  all  be  had  of  the 
party  you  name. 

A  Flower-lover  from  Childhood  is  thanked  for  her  excellent 
communication.  Some  of  her  queries  will  be  found  answered  in 
numbers  since  she  wrote.  We  will  insert  her  letter  in  our  double 
number. 

Finociiio  (.4  Subscriber). — Y'ou  will  not  succeed,  we  fear,  in  cul¬ 
tivating  this,  which  you  call  “  Florence  Fennel.”  Sow  in  drills  two 
feet  apart,  to  remain  where  sown,  Scatter  the  seed  two  inches  apart, 
and  half  an  inch  deep.  Sow  in  a  slight  hotbed,  and  under  a  frame. 
The  seedlings  must  be  small-lioed  to  kill  the  weeds,  from  which  they 
should  be  kept  completely  clear  throughout  their  growth  ;  but  at  first 
only  thin  to  three  or  four  inches  asunder,  as  it  cannot  thus  early  be 
determined  which  will  be  the  most  vigorous  plants.  After  the  lapse 
of  another  month,  they  may  be  finally  thinned  to  seven  or  eight  inches 
distance  from  each  other.  Moderate  waterings  are  required  through¬ 
out  their  growth  during  dry  weather ;  and  in  the  meridian  of  hot  days 
the  beds  are  advantageously  shaded,  until  after  the  plants  are  well  up. 
When  of  advanced  growth,  about  ten  weeks  after  coming  up,  the 
stems  must  be  earthed  up  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  inches,  to  blanch 
for  use,  which  will  be  effected  in  ten  or  fourteen  days.  In  the  whole, 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks  elapse  between  the  time  of  sowing 
and  their  being  fit  for  use.  In  autumn,  if  frosty  mornings  occur, 
they  should  have  the  protection  of  some  litter,  or  other  light  covering. 

The  Common  Stock  (W.  F.). — You  say  your  stocks  die  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  and  never  come  into  fine  flower.  You  grow  them 
too  strong  ;  or,  in  other  words,  your  soil  is  too  rich  for  them.  Again, 
you  sow  too  early  and  transplant  too  late.  The  stock  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  France,  on  dry  gravelly  hill  sides.  This  ought  to  be 
imitated  as  much  as  possible.  Sow  your  seed  very  thinly  on  a  gravelly 
or  rather  poor  loam,  about  the  end  of  May  ;  let  them  remain  in  that 
place  to  flower  ;  or,  what  is  more  sure,  place  some  in  pots  and  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  heavy  rains  of  winter  in  a  cold  frame.  The  stock 
has  a  wiry  root  which  will  suffer  from  a  wet  soil  in  cold  rainy  weather. 
They  die  off  suddenly  from  being  overgorged  with  moisture.  Y’ou 
will  find  the  roots  that  are  deep  in  the  soil  quite  fresh  and  lively,  and 
the  top  of  the  plant  also  alive  and  green ;  but  the  part  between  the 
light  and  darkness  will  be  quite  decayed,  and  the  bark  will  rub  off 
with  a  touch  of  the  finger.  To  prevent  this,  grow  your  plants  rather 
weak  during  the  summer  and  winter,  and  apply  a  little  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  spring  to  bring  fine  flowers  to  perfection. 
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Ascension  Day.— From  a  period  not  less  remote  than  the  first 
century  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  has  the  Thursday  next  but  one 
before  Whit- Sunday  been  the  day  on  which  His  ascent  into  heaven 
has  been  celebrated  (Luke  xxiv.  51).  Even  in  the  laws  of  Alfred  the 
Great  it  is  mentioned  as  “  The  Holy  Thursday and  we  must  all, 
as  Christians,  acknowledge  and  love  to  foster  the  remembrance  of 
“  The  glorious  Resurrection  and  Ascension.”  There  is  one  elegant 
custom  still  observed  in  some  parts  of  England  on  this  day,  which, 
so  far  from  considering  “  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance,”  that  we  .wish  it  were  more  associated  with  thoughts  of 
“  the  fountain  of  living  water,”  and  more  generally  observed.  We 
allude  to  the  “  the  well-flowering,”  at  Tissington,  in  Derbyshire,  and 
elsewhere. 

“  Still  Dovedale  yield  thy  flowers  to  deck  the  fountains 
Of  Tissington  upon  its  holiday  ; 

The  customs  long  preserved  among  the  mountains 
Should  not  be  lightly  left  to  pass  away. 

They  have  their  moral ;  and  we  often  may 

Learn  from  them  how  our  wise  forefathers  wrought, 

When  they  upon  the  public  mind  would  lay 
Some  weighty  principle,  some  maxim  brought 
Home  to  their  hearts,  the  healthful  product  of  deep  thought.” 

At  Tissington,  the  day  is  a  day  of  entire  festival ;  and  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  its  yearly  household  gatherings  softens  the  hearts  of  many 
wanderers  from  its  homes  in  distant  climes,  and  who  were  there  not 
since  “  long,  long  ago.”  All  the  wells  of  the  village,  five  in  num¬ 
ber,  are  wreathed  and  garlanded  with  flowers.  The  villagers  put  on 
their  holiday  attire;  friends  “from  afar  and  from  hard  by  ”  gather 
to  them ;  service  is  performed  at  church,  a  sermon  preached,  the 
wells  are  visited  in  succession  ;  the  psalms,  the  gospel,  and  the 
epistle  for  the  day  are  read,  one  at  each  ;  and  the  day  is  concluded 
by  the  villagers  gathering  under  “  their  own  vines,”  and  within  their 
own  wicket-gates.  Shaftesbury  “byzant,”  an  offering  from  that 
town  to  the  well  at  Motcombe,  whence  comes  its  supply  of  water, 
had  its  origin  from  similar  feelings  of  gratitude. 

Dunstan,  after  whom  so  many  of  our  churches  are  named,  if 
divested  from  all  the  miraculous  absurdities  with  which  his  history 
has  been  disfigured,  will  be  found,  as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  to  be  “a  character  formed  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
varied  theatre  of  life.”  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  science, 
therefore  the  ignorance  of  the  age  confounded  his  knowledge  and 
his  experiments  in  the  laboratory  with  magic  and  its  incantations ; 
but  he  became  a  courtier,  and  fell :  for  the  mitre  of  Canterbury,  to 


which  he  attained,  only  served  to  exhibit  more  prominently  his  am¬ 
bitious  and  his  remorseless  nature.  He  died  a.d.  988,  without  any 
title  to  be  remembered  in  our  calendar  but  as  a  warning. 

Phenomena  op  the  Season.— The  Rev.  John  Byron,  writing 
from  Killingholme,  in  Lincolnshire,  has  favoured  us  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  and  seasonable  notes  : — “  I  send  you  the  dates  of  my 
having  seen  the  first  swallow  for  five  years  past — 1845,  April  21  ; 
1846,  April  14  ;  1847,  April  27  ;  1848,  April  13  ;  1849,  April  26.  This 
village  is  situate  two  miles  from  the  Humber;  and,  I  believe, 
swallows  may  almost  always  be  seen  besides  its  banks  two  or  three 
days,  or  even  more,  before  they  are  seen  at  the  village.  I  think  a 
good  description  of  that  too  well  known  pest,  the  wire  worm,  its  his¬ 
tory  and  its  changes,  with  a  statement  of  the  best  method  of  banish¬ 
ing  it — for,  I  fear,  to  destroy  it  is  impossible — would  be  generally  in¬ 
teresting.  You  must  have  seen  it  stated  that  moles  and  partridges 
prey  on  it :  but,  in  cottage  gardens,  such  remedies  could  not  be  re¬ 
sorted  to.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  soot  and  water  will  generally 
succeed  in  expelling  it,  having  found  it  do  so  this  spring  in  a  cucumber- 
frame,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinions  of  some  better  informed 
correspondent.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  believed  that  all  stories 
about  the  hedgehog  forestalling  the  milkmaid  are  utterly  groundless ; 
and  I  see  that  Rusticus  (quoted  in  Chambers’  Journal  of  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,)  brands  them  as  “  horridly  unbelievable.”  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  always  find  the  gipsies  adhering  to  the  old  notion :  and,  though  I 
am  aware  that  the  authority  of  these  gentry  is  somewhat  question- 
able>  I  am  inclined  to  give  some  weight  to  their  testimony  on  this 
point  for  several  reasons.  First,  as  they  regard  the  hedgehog,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  “  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  king,” 
they  may  be  supposed  likely  to  be  well  acquainted  with  its  habits. 
Secondly,  their  poaching  propensities  lead  them  abroad  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  hour  than  most  other  persons  ;  and  they  assert  that  the  theft  is 
committed  (to  use  the  words  of  Southey) 

“  Before  the  cow  from  her  resting-place 
Has  risen  up,  and  left  her  trace 
On  the  meadow  with  dew  so  grey.” 

And,  thirdly,  they  could  have  no  object  in  deceiving  me  in  this 
matter.  If  they  could  in  any  way  be  gainers  by  telling  an  untruth 
I  much  fear  that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  do  so  ;  but  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  so  many  parties  as  I  have  questioned  on  this  point  would 
agree  in  their  testimony  unless  it  was  correct,  and  when  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  it.”  Another  correspondent,  writing  to  us  from 
Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  says  he  heard  the  cuckoo  there  for  the  first 
time  this  year  on  the  27th  of  April. 


Insects.  —  Mr.  Westwood  has 
justly  observed  that  of  the  leaf-de¬ 
stroyers  the  most  injurious  species 
are  those  which  live  in  society,  en¬ 
closing  themselves  in  a  common  web. 

One  of  these  is  the  Small  Ermine 
Moth  ( Yponomeuta  padellaoi  some, 
and  Phalcena  evonymella  of  others) . 

In  some  seasons,  the  caterpillars  of 
this  little  insect  are  very  destructive 
to  our  apple-trees  ;  and  in  France 
its  ravages  are  sometimes  so  exten¬ 
sive,  that  it  has  been  regretted  there 
that  the  old  law,  commanding  the 
people  “  to  uncaterpillar  the  trees, 
had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse.” 

( Gardeners'  Magazine, iii . 4 34 ,  N.  S.) 

Our  drawing  represents  the  moth 
magnified  and  of  its  natural  size. 

The  fore  wings  of  this  moth,  ordi¬ 
narily,  are  of  a  leaden  white,  with 
about  thirty  remote  minute  black 

spots,  disposed  somewhat  regularly  in  longitudinal  rows,  but  on  the  hinder  margin  they  are 
more  irregular,  and  tend  to  a  transverse  disposition :  the  hairy  fringe  of  the  wings  is  livid. 
Posterior  wings  lead-coloured  :  fringe  rather  paler.  Extremely  variable :  some  examples  having 
the  ground  of  the  fore  wings  white ;  some  with  a  livid  or  pale  lead-coloured  central  cloud ; 
others,  again,  entirely  of  a  pale  or  deep  lead  colour ;  and  all  intermediate  shades  occur :  the 
number  of  spots  also  varies.  The  caterpillar  is  of  an  ashy  white  colour,  with  a  brownish  head, 
and  a  number  of  small  black  spots,  of  which  the  largest  form  a  series  on  each  side  of  the  body. 
It  has  sixteen  feet,  the  three  front  pairs  being  jointed,  and  attached  to  the  three  fore  seg¬ 
ments.  The  four  following  pairs  are  membranaceous,  false,  ventral  legs.  They  are  below  the 
middle  size,  and  the  body  is  smooth.  It  prefers  only  some  kinds  of  apples,  which  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  its  principal  food  (whence  its  specific  name  is  derived)  is  the  bird  cherry 
( Padus ),  although  the  white  thorn  is  also  even  more  subject  to  its  attacks ;  whole  hedges  being 
sometimes  entirely  defoliated  in  summer,  and  covered  with  webs.  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
history  of  this  insect,  that  it  is  not  only  social  in  the  caterpillar  state,  but  that  it  retains  its 
sociality  during  the  period  of  its  pupation,  the  cocoons  being  formed  within  the  web  which 
had  served  for  the  abode  of  the  caterpillars.  These  webs  are  quitted  from  time  to  time,  and  new 
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encampments  established  at  short  distances  from  each  other ;  hence, 
each  brood  constructs  several  webs  in  the  course  of  its  caterpillar 
state ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  caterpillars  do  not  quit  their 
webs  to  feed,  but  only  eat  such  leaves  as  are  enclosed  in  each  web. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  colony  varies  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred ;  and,  hence,  the  more  numerous  the  colony,  the  more 
frequent  is  a  change  of  residence  required.  The  caterpillars  eat  only 
the  parenchyma  of  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf ;  they  also  arrange  their 
threads  longitudinally,  each,  apparently,  having  a  thread  of  its  own, 
along  which  it  moves  either  backwards  or  forwards  without  disturb¬ 
ing  its  neighbours,  which,  w’hen  in  repose,  are  arranged  side  by  side. 
For  the  destruction  of  these  insects,  various  plans  have  been  recom¬ 
mended.  Mr.  Major  says  that  nothing  more  is  required  than  the 
application  of  strong  soapsuds  forcibly  applied  with  the  engine,  so 
as  to  break  the  web,  that  the  suds  may  reach  the  insects.  Where  the 
trees  are  not  much  infested,  gather  the  webs,  including  the  cater¬ 


pillars,  by  hand,  and  destroy  them  in  any  way  most  convenient. 
Care  should,  however,  in  these  cases,  be  taken  to  kill,  and  not  merely 
to  disturb,  the  caterpillars.  Mr.  Lewis  suggests  the  picking  off  and 
burning  of  the  leaves  whilst  the  caterpillars  arc  in  the  mining  state  ; 
the  presence  of  the  insects  being  indicated  by  the  blighted  outward 
appearance  of  the  leaf :  but  prevention  is  always  better  than  cure, 
and  it  seems  to  us  easier,  as  well  as  more  advantageous,  to  destroy 
the  moths  as  soon  as  they  are  produced,  and  before  they  have  had 
time  to  deposit  their ^eggs.  The  generally  simultaneous  appearance 
of  the  entire  brood  in  the  winged  state,  together  with  the  very  con¬ 
spicuous  appearance  of  the  moth,  will  render  this  a  matter  of  great 
facility.  A  sheet  may  be  laid  beneath  the  branches  in  the  daytime, 
which  should  then  be  sharply  struck  with  a  stick  ;  when  the  moths, 
which  at  that  time  are  sluggish,  will  fall  into  the  sheet,  and  may 
easily  be  destroyed. 


Another  name  must  be  entered  in  the  long,  mourn¬ 
fully  long,  roll  of  “the  martyrs  of  science.”  Dr. 
George  Gardner,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Ceylon,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  con¬ 
tinued  researches  after  the  botanical  riches  of  the 
tropics.  “Death’s  coal  black  wine”  came  to  his 
lips  as  it  usually  does,  in  those  climates,  to  the  san¬ 
guine  and  energetic ;  and  he  has  died,  unwarned,  in 
the  prime  of  manhood.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  W. 
Hooker,  when  the  latter  was  Professor  of  Botany  at 
Glasgow ;  and,  almost  fresh  from  the  class  room,  he 
voyaged  to  South  America  in  1835,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  examination  of  its  Flora.  “  The 
shores  of  Brazil,”  he  relates,  “  were  finally  left  on 
the  1.0th  of  June,  1841,  and  I  arrived  safely  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  with  all  my  collections,  on  the  11th  ol  July, 
having  been  absent  five  years  and  two  months. 
It  was  a  source  of  no  little  satisfaction  to  myself,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  participated  in  my  collection  of 
dried  plants,  amounting  to  about  7000  species,  that 
they  all  arrived  in  the  most  perfect  state.”  ( Hort . 
Society's  Journal,  iii.  256.)  Some  of  the  results  of 
his  observations  have  been  published  in  the  form  of 
“  Contributions  to  a  History  of  the  Relation  between 
Climate  and  Vegetation.”  But  these  were  written 
during  the  necessarily  unoccupied  hours  on  ship¬ 
board,  for  his  love  of  research,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
increase  of  botanical  knowledge,  were  not  compatible 
with  protracted  studious  employment  at  home.  In 
1841  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Ceylon 
Garden ;  and  he  addressed  himself  to  the  duties  of 
the  office  with  his  accustomed  zeal.  In  the  interval, 
he  had  published  his  “  Travels  in  the  Interior  of 
Brazil ;”  and  when  he  reached  Ceylon  he  had  abun¬ 
dant  employment  to  sweep  away  from  the  garden 
the  consequences  of  previous  inattention,  and  then  to 
examine  its  too-much  neglected  botanical  riches. 
He  published  some  essays  on  the  subject,  and  was 
employed  upon  a  larger  work,  for  in  one  of  his  last 
published  essays  he  said — “I  am  at  present  engaged 
in  preparing  a  work  which  will  contain  descriptions 
of  all  the  vegetable  productions  indigenous  to 
Ceylon,  illustrated  with  coloured  figures  of  some  of 
the  more  rare,  beautiful,  or  useful  species.  This, 
however,  will  be  a  labour  for  several  years  to  come  ” — 


but  those  years  were  not  permitted  to  him.  He  died 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  of  apoplexy,  and 
before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty.  We  hope 
that  liis  MSS.,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  drawings  of 
Ceylon  plants,  which  we  remember  to  have  seen  at 
Calcutta,  from  the  pencils  of  General  and  Mrs. 
Walker,  will  yet  be  placed  in  competent  hands,  and 
made  public. 

1  jwjp*  fji 

We  have  had  so  many  inquiries  relative  to  “  The 
vinegar  plant,”  that  we  think  it  best  to  answer  our 
correspondents  generally,  by  placing  here  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  a  successful  cultivator  of  the 
plant,  Mr.  Reid,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  of  No 
blethorpe  Park,  near  Barnsley : — “  I  am  unable  to 
give  a  scientific  description  of  the  substance  known 
by  the  name  of  ‘  the  vinegar  plant,’  but  it  is  a 
fungus,  wliitisli  in  colour,  of  semi-transparent,  jelly- 
like  appearance,  and  when  full  grown  about  the 
size  of  a  dinner-plate ;  tough  to  handle,  and  about 
an  inch  in  thickness.  Although  I  never  heard  of, 
nor  saw  it  until  last  year,  yet  I  find  it  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire  amongst  tradespeople, 
farmers,  and  cottagers,  as  by  making  use  of  it  they 
are  able  to  obtain  a  good  useful  vinegar,  at  the  cost 
of  about  one  penny  per  quart.  The  process  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Dissolve  ^  fb  of  moist  sugar,  or,  for  highly- 
coloured  vinegar,  £  lb  of  treacle,  in  three  quarts  of 
soft  water.  Put  this  mixture  into  a  wide  mouthed 
jar,  and  the  vinegar  plant  with  it;  cover  the  mouth 
of  the  jar  either  with  white  paper  pricked  full  of 
holes  with  a  pin,  or  with  a  thin  piece  of  gauze.  Let 
it  remain  in  a  warm  room  or  corner  of  the  house  for 
about  five  weeks,  when  the  process  will  be  completed, 
and  the  vinegar  fit  for  use.  During  the  process  the 
plant,  if  it  is  a  good  sound  one,  will  grow  consider¬ 
ably  both  in  diameter  and  thickness,  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquor,  and  when  taken  out  a  young 
plant  will  be  found  adhering  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  old  one.  This  young  one  will  be  nearly  as  large 
as  the  old  one,  but  much  thinner;  and  must  be  care¬ 
fully  separated  from  its  parent,  and  set  to  work  by 
itself  in  a  separate  jar.  The  old  plant,  also,  may  be 
safely  set  to  work  once  or  twice  more,  and  will  pro- 
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duce  a  young  plant  each  time.  Some  people  advise 
to  add  a  spoonful  of  yeast  to  the  mixture :  we  have 
tried  it  this  way,  hut  cannot  perceive  any  advantage 
arising  from  it.” 


THE  ERUIT-GABDEN. 

Vines  in  Greenhouses. — In  The  Cottage  Gar- 
bener  for  April  26th,  we  promised  to  return,  ere 
long,  to  the  subject  of  vine-culture  in  the  ordinary 
greenhouse ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  necessary  such  should 
be  the  case,  for  three  or  four  weeks  at  this  period 
form  a  most  important  item  in  the  progress  of  a  tree 
of  such  rapid  development  as  the  vine.  It  so  hap¬ 
pens,  moreover,  that  nothing  very  pressing  in  out¬ 
door  fruit-culture  is  on  hand ;  therefore,  no  sacrifice 
has  to  be  made ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
some  of  our  amateur  friends,  who  have  but  recently 
obtained  the  luxury  of  a  nice  little  plant-house,  will 
receive  some  useful  practical  hints  from  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  subject.  At  page  33,  we  adverted  to  the 
economy  connected  with  the  plants  on  the  stage  or 
pit,  which  we  are  supposing  to  exist  in  the  vineries 
of  those  to  whom  we  address  ourselves,  also  to  tem¬ 
perature  both  day  and  night,  ventilation,  &c.,  &c. ; 
assuming  that  the  vines  were  either  about  blossom¬ 
ing,  or  commencing  the  first  swelling. 

Blooming  Period. — We  owe  some  apology  for  not 
going  more  into  detail  on  this  point  in  our  last 
observations.  Brevity  now  will  best  befit  this 
portion  of  the  subject,  for,  doubtless,  most  of  our 
readers’  vines  have  passed  it.  It  may  merely  be 
remarked,  that  once  an  opinion  was  prevalent,  that 
a  particularly  moist  atmosphere  was  necessary  to  the 
due  impregnation  of  the  blossoms ;  this  idea  is  now 
exploded.  Mr.  Paxton,  of  Chatsworth,  was  amongst 
the  first  to  show  that  there  was  no  real  ground  for 
the  practice,  which  had  been  handed  from  one  gar¬ 
dener  to  another,  on  the  faith  of  some  empirical 
practitioner  in  former  days,  who,  perhaps,  had  been 
successful,  in  spite  of  the  practice,  through  attending 
to  other  points  of  much  greater  import.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  we  advocate  a  very  dry 
atmosphere.  Some  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture 
is  absolutely  essential,  both  to  the  health  of  the  foli¬ 
age,  and  in  order,  it  would  appeal-,  to  enable  the 
flower  to  burst  its  calyx,  or  cup  which  holds  the 
flower.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  instead  of  charging 
the  atmosphere  with  hot  steam,  it  will  amply  suffice 
to  sprinkle  the  walls  and  pathways  twice  or  thrice  a 
day. 

Some  kinds  of  grapes  are  what  is  termed  “  shy 
setters of  such  are  the  Muscat  or  Tokav  section, 
the  Black  Damascus,  &c.  It  is  the  best  practice  with 
these  to  use  what  is  called  “  artificial  impregnation.” 
This  is  accomplished  by  taking  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  daily,  and  collecting  the  pollen,  or  male  dust, 
from  the  blossoming  bunches  of  good  setting  kinds, 
such  as  the  Black  Hamburgh.  A  gentle  flirt  about 
noon  of  each  day  will  shake  down  as  much  pollen  as 
will  be  requisite ;  borrowing  thus  from  each  bunch 
in  blossom.  This  fine  dust,  which  will  appear  like 
sulphur  scattered  over  the  paper,  must  be  applied  in 
a  dainty  manner,  with  a  camel’s  hair  pencil,  touch¬ 
ing  lightly  the  surface  of  the  blossoms  of  the  bunch 
to  be  operated  upon.  During  this  operation  we  ad¬ 
vise  that  a  lively  heat  of  75°  be  kept  up  ;  if  80°  it 
will  be  none  the  worse.  A  lively  circulation  of  air 
is  also  necessary.  As  the  month  of  May  will  be  far 


advanced  when  this  reaches  the  readers  of  The  Cot¬ 
tage  Gardener,  no  vines  will  be  in  blossom  but 
those  intended  for  very  late  use  next  winter.  The 
best  of  all  grapes  for  this  purpose,  beyond  all  doubt, 
is  the  true  West's  St.  Peter's ;  and  this  is  sometimes 
rather  shy  at  “  setting  ”  The  operation  alluded  to 
may,  therefore,  be  performed  on  this  kind  occa¬ 
sionally. 

As  pot-plants  of  various  kinds  will  be  generally  in 
the  vinery,  we  strongly  advise,  as  one  of  the  main 
features  of  management,  that  the  vines  be  at  all 
times  kept  hardy  ;  not  starved  with  cold,  but  always 
inured  to  as  free  a  ventilation  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  This  may  startle  some  old  practitioners, 
perhaps.  We  are  persuaded,  nevertheless,  that  there 
is  no  occasion  for  so  much  codling  of  them  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  practised,  provided,  only,  that  they  are  inured 
to  a  free  ventilation  from  the  moment  they  first  break. 
On  this  we  take  our  stand ;  and  those  who  persist  in 
the  practice,  will  soon  find  that  a  vine  will  bear  a 
puff  of  wind  even  as  well  as  other  trees.  Let  it, 
however,  be  understood  in  connexion,  that  we  do 
not  mean  low  temperature :  this  is  quite  another 
affair.  If  air  must  be  freely  admitted  in  order  to 
keep  things  robust,  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  amount 
of  artificial  heat  must  be  provided.  These  observa¬ 
tions  we  conceive  to  be  particularly  necessary  to  the 
amateur,  who,  under  such  a  mixed  system,  will  have 
Ills  geraniums,  ericas,  calceolarias,  cinerarias,  &c., 
besides  a  host  of  nick-nacks,  some  of  them  approach¬ 
ing  the  character  of  what  we  term  “  stove  plants,” 
under  the  same  roof.  Now,  all  these  things  we 
know  cannot  be  grown  so  robust  as  when  treated 
singly.  It  is  past  the  art  of  man  to  do  so,  provided, 
in  the  latter  case,  they  are  handled  by  men  of  sound 
experience.  Nevertheless,  we  hope,  in  the  course  of 
our  greenhouse  papers,  so  to  systematise,  yet  sim¬ 
plify,  matters,  that  a  very  high  point  of  culture  may 
be  obtained,  both  with  the  grapes  and  the  plants;  a 
point  which  shall  satisfy  the  most  fastidious. 

Swelling  oe  the  Berry. — The  grapes  having 
been  duly  thinned  out,  the  next  point  is  to  see  that, 
during  the  period  of  their  first  swelling,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  greenhouse  is  well  attended  to.  In  the 
first  place,  a  day  temperature  of  65°  must  be  secured 
during  all  fair  weather.  If,  nevertheless,  very  bad 
weather  occurs,  wet  and  windy,  it  will  be  quite  as 
well  to  give  up  a  few  degrees,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
to  descend  to  the  minimum  pitch,  or,  in  other  words, 
mere  night  heat,  that  is  to  say,  60°.  This  will  be 
found,  under  such  circumstunces,  a  benefit  more 
than  otherwise ;  for,  as  before  observed,  heat  of  an 
exciting  character,  without  a  proportionate  amount 
of  light,  is  productive  of  injury  rather  than  otherwise. 
This  course,  also,  will  prevent  the  plants  “  drawing,” 
and  thus  suit  all  matters.  The  greatest  stress,  never¬ 
theless,  should  be  placed  on  a  tree  circulation  of  air 
at  every  fitting  opportunity — night  as  well  as  day — 
provided  the  necessary  warmth  can  be  maintained. 
Before  leaving  this  division  of  the  subject,  we  beg  to 
be  pardoned  a  repitition  we  deem  necessary.  At 
page  34,  we  advised  a  very  early  morning  ventilation ; 
we  beg  to  repeat  it,  as  a  point  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance  ;  indeed,  tliis  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  sound 
practical  gardeners  have,  of  late,  so  much  advocated 
the  practice.  We  feel  persuaded  that  many  of  the 
so-called  diseases,  rust,  scab,  &c.,  &c.,  have  been,  in 
the  main,  injuries  to  the  cuticle  or  skin  of  the  young 
grape,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  tender,  and 
which  is  exceedingly  impatient  of  a  hot,  moist  and 
stagnant  atmosphere. 

Insects. — The  red  spider  is  most  to  be  dreaded  of 
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all  these  depredators,  and  the  best  recipe  for  it  is 
sulphur ;  at  least  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  not 
seen  a  red  spider  on  the  vines  under  our  charge  for 
the  last  half  score  years,  or,  indeed,  much  longer. 
We  may,  therefore,  detail  at  once  our  mode  of  appli¬ 
cation.  The  vineries  here  (Oulton  Park)  are  heated 
by  hot-water  piping,  and  we  make  a  point  of  using 
these  as  the  principal  agents  in  destroying,  or  rather 
preventing,  the  red  spider.  About  four  dressings  in 
the  year  secure  to  us  a  perfect  immunity  from  this 
pest,  not  only  on  the  vines  but  the  plants,  for  we  are 
crowded  to  suffocation  with  stove  and  miscellaneous 
plants,  kidney-beans,  pines,  and  a  host  of  other 
things,  beneath  the  vines  at  all  times.  This  is  no 
choice-work,  it  is  a  case  of  necessity.  The  houses 
alluded  to  being  30  feet  in  length,  by  about  16  in 
width,  and  about  12  feet  high  at  back,  we  use  about 
six  ounces  at  least  of  flowers  of  sulphur  in  each 
house:  this  we  have  found  by  many  years’  experience 
to  he  sufficient.  The  mode  of  application  is  very 
simple  :  the  sulphur  is  put  in  a  howl,  and  is  applied 
by  means  of  a  painter’s  “  dusting  brush;”  one  man 
with  a  syringe  goes  a-head  of  the  sulphur  man  and 
syringes  the  pipes,  keeping  them  constantly  wet ;  the 
sulphur  is  then  applied  by  merely  dipping  the  brush 
into  the  bowl;  enough  adheres  to  the  dampness  of 
the  brush  to  form  a  regular  coating  or  paint.  We 
must  here  observe  that  we  only  apply  it  to  the  return 
pipe ;  the  advance  or  “  flow  ”  pipe  we  fear,  as  it  is  so 
much  hotter;  the  bottom  pipe  we  plaster  thickly 
from  end  to  end,  and  no  mischief  has  ever  occurred 
through  some  scores  of  operations.  This  we  have 
ever  found  effectual,  and,  if  followed  up,  there  will 
be  small  occasion  for  daubing  the  leaves  of  the  vines 
with  mixtures;  this  plan  is  to  be  avoided  by  all 
possible  means,  for  grapes  without  a  bloom  upon 
them  appear  mauled,  and  can  never  be  relished  like 
those  which  look  a  perfect  picture  on  a  dish. 

Syringing. — Many  persons  deem  it  indispensable 
to  syringe  vines  occasionally ;  we  do  not.  Syringing 
is  of  some  service  whilst  the  vines  are  what  is  termed 
breaking,  that  is,  when  the  buds  are  bursting  open ; 
it  facilitates  the  bursting  of  the  buds,  and  promotes 
size  in  the  leaf,  which  latter  circumstance  is  closely 
connected  with  size  in  the  berry  of  this  year,  and  the 
bunch  of  the  succeeding  year.  But  to  continue  to 
syringe  vines  after  the  berries  are  set,  or,  indeed, 
whilst  they  are  setting,  is  certainly  a  most  erroneous 
mode  of  procedure.  In  the  first  place  the  vine  has 
such  a  copious  elaboration  to  perform  (which  depends 
much,  of  course,  on  the  perspiratory  organs),  that 
comparative  dryness  in  the  atmosphere  is  needed  at 
most  times.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  this 
perspiration  cannot  take  place  so  freely  whilst  the 
leaf  is  wet,  or  the  atmosphere  surcharged  with  vapour, 
as  under  a  drier  air,  and,  of  course,  a  more  free  motion 
of  this  needful  element.  A  study,  indeed,  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  climates  where  the  vine  grows  indi¬ 
genous  in  the  highest  perfection,  will  soon  convince 
any  one  of  the  error  of  keeping  the  vine  leaf  fre¬ 
quently  wetted. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  case,  and  that  is  the 
beauty  of  the  berry,  which  is  dependent  not  only  on 
its  size  but  on  its  colour,  and  that  delightful  bloom, 
as  it  is  called,  which  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of 
this  noble  fruit.  A  well-coloured  black  Hamburgh 
grape,  with  a  fine  bloom,  is  a  rival  to  the  most 
chastely  tinted  plum ;  which  is,  indeed,  no  small  re¬ 
commendation,  for  who  does  not  admire  the  bloom 
of  a  fine  purple  plum?  We  would  not,  therefore, 
syringe  a  vine  at  all  after  blossoming  commences, 
and  not  too  much  before  that  period.  What  is  called 


“  breaking  well,”  is  in  the  main  dependent  on  more 
powerful  agencies  than  syringing,  viz.,  a  powerful 
root  action,  together  with  slow  breaking  after  well 
ripened  wood  of  the  preceding  year  has  been  tho¬ 
roughly  rested :  these  are  the  grand  principles  on 
which  the  eye  must  be  fixed ;  this  the  goal  at  which 
we  must  aim  at  arriving.  These  things  secured,  and 
a  liberal  ventilation  pursued,  all  other  matters  about 
which  so  much  fuss  has  been  made  may  be  fairly 
written  down  as  subordinate.  There  are  those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  fancy  they  cannot  subdue  the  red  spider 
without  syringing  freely ;  we  confess  that  lialf-a-score 
years  ago  such  was  our  opinion.  As  before  observed, 
since  we  adopted  systematically  the  sulphur  plan, 
which  we  have  detailed,  we  have  scarcely  ever  known 
a  red  spider  to  set  foot  in  our  houses,  and  the  sy¬ 
ringing  has  of  course  fallen  into  disuse. 

Fumigation  must  be  had  recourse  to  occasionally, 
and  this  will  suit  the  plants  as  well  as  the  vines, 
provided  it  is  done  gently ;  our  plan  is  to  fumigate 
gently  three  days,  or  rather  evenings,  in  succession. 
Some  plants  are  very  impatient  of  heavy  fumigation ; 
of  such  are  the  fuchsia  family,  the  helitropes,  and 
the  mignonette  ;  and  the  best  practice  is  to  remove 
them  while  the  operation  is  proceeding. 

During  the  first  swelling  of  the  grapes  the  plants 
on  the  stage  ought  to  be  kept  very  thin,  for  it  is  well 
to  keep  a  somewhat  closer  atmosphere  during  this 
part  of  the  process  than  we  shall  advise  afterwards. 
An  old  frame  or  pit,  therefore,  might  receive  the 
weedings  out  of  stock,  and  such  as  the  hardier  ericas, 
and  plants  in  general,  if  not  blooming;  inferior  or 
late  geraniums,  together  with  much  young  stock  for 
succession,  also  may  be  placed  here  on  ashes,  and 
protected  by  double  mats  at  night  in  severe  weather.  * 

R.  Errington. 


THE  ELOWER-GARDEN. 

Climbing  and  Pillar  Roses. — In  addition  to  the 
lists  and  description  of  roses  suitable  for  bedding  in¬ 
groups  in  beds,  our  fail’  correspondents  desired  a  list 
Of  climbing  and  pillar  roses.  Desirous  always  to 
comply  with  the  wishes,  and  give  every  information 
within  our  power  to  all  classes  of  our  readers,  we 
shall  this  week  give  a  select  list  of  really  good  roses 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  unsightly  walls,  or  the 
house  of  the  amateur  as  well  as  of  the  more  humble 
cottager.  These  roses  are  also  very  suitable  to  plant 
either  against  the  arched,  trellis-covered  walk,  or 
against  pillars  set  up  purposely  to  train  them  to,  and 
show  their  lovely  blossoms  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
We  shall  place  them  before  our  readers  in  their  seve¬ 
ral  classes  or  sections,  so  that  the  cultivator  may 
choose  such  as  will  suit  their  situation  and  taste. 

Climbing  Roses. — Boursault.  This  is  quite  a 
distinct  section,  very  gorgeous,  of  rapid,  vigorous 
growth,  blooming  in  large  clusters.  To  prune  them 
rightly,  thin  out  the  branches  severely,  but  do  not 
shorten  much  those  you  leave. 

Amadis,  or  Crimson — Deep  purplish  crimson,  large  and  semi¬ 
double,  cup-shaped  flowers.  Blush,  or  De  L’Isle — Blush,  rose  centre, 
very  large  and  full,  globular.  Elegans — Crimson-purple,  streaked 
with  white,  showy,  globular  shape. 

Ayrshire  Roses. — These  may  be  properly  termed 
“running  roses,”  being  of  a  free  and  rapid  growth, 
will  thrive  in  rough  wild  situations,  such  as  rocky 
banks,  or  to  climb  up  old  or  dead  trees.  For  these 
purposes  there  are  none  to  equal  the  Ayrshire  varie- 
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ties.  They  also  form  beautiful  drooping  objects,  if 
budded  upon  tall  standard  wild  briers. 

Ayrshire  Queen — Dark  purple-crimson,  large  and  semi-double, 
cup-shaped.  Queen  of  the  Belgians — Creamy  white,  small  and 
double,  cup-shaped.  Ruga— Pale  flesh,  large  and  double,  globular. 

Evergreen  Roses. — These  are  a  valuable  section, 
blooming  in  veiy  large  clusters  of  from  ten  to  fifty  flow¬ 
ers  in  each.  They  retain  then’  fine  shining  foliage 
the  most  of  winter,  are  free  growers  and  very  hardy. 
Like  the  preceding,  they  form  beautiful  weeping 
heads  if  on  tall  standards.  Prune  them  so  as  to  leave 
the  largest  previous  year’s  shoots,  which  will  flower 
in  the  extreme  ends. 

Felicite  perpetuelle — Creamy  white,  small  and  double,  of  a  compact 
form.  Madame  Plantier — Beautiful  rose,  double  and  cup  shaped. 
Myrianthes — Blush,  edged  with  rose,  small  and  double,  cup  shaped 
Spectabile — Rosy  lilac,  large,  double  and  of  compact  shape. 

Banksian  Roses. — Like  the  last,  nearly  evergreen, 
requiring  a  warm  wall  and  dry  border.  They  should 
be  trained  with  long  shoots,  to  bloom  on  the  short 
branches  these  shoots  make,  and  will  then  flower 
very  freely  and  beautifully.  The  older  they  are  the 
more  flowers  they  will  produce.  Any  long  strong 
extra  shoots  they  may  produce,  that  are  not  wanted, 
should  be  cut  away  towards  the  end  of  June. 

Banksia  Alba — White,  very  sweet,  in  clusters  of  small  elegant 
flowers,  cup-shaped.  Banksia  Jaune  Serin — Yellow,  equally  fine 
as  the  ]ast,jwith  large  flowers,  and  cup-shaped.  Banksia  lutea — The 
old  yellow,  very  small  and  double,  and  cup-shaped.  Banksia  Odora- 
tissima — Pure  white,  extra  sweet,  small,  double,  and  cup-shaped. 

Hybrid  Climbing  Roses. — These,  on  account  of 
their  decided  climbing  habit,  are  separated  from  their 
proper  section.  The  two  first  are  varieties  of  1 Rosa 
multiflora  hybridized  with  other  lands.  The  last 
named  is  a  variety  of  the  Musk  rose.  They  require 
pruning  the  same  way  as  the  Boursaults. 

Laura  Davoust — A  most  desirable  rose,  pink,  changing  to  blush, 
and  very  double,  of  a  compact  shape.  Russelliana—Strong  grower, 
dark  crimson,  and  double,  of  a  compact  form.  Madame  D’Arbluy — 
White,  blooming  in  large  clusters,  very  showy. 

Rosa  Multiflora.  ( Many -flowered  rose.) — The  va¬ 
rieties  of  Rosa  multiflora  are  rather  tender,  requiring 
a  warm  sheltered  situation,  and  a  very  gentle  use  of 
the  knife  in  pruning.  “  The  seven  sisters”  is  a  splen¬ 
did  variety  when  it  has  proper  treatment. 

Grevillii  (Seven  Sisters) — Blush,  changing  sometimes  to  a  deep 
red,  double,  and  compact  form.  Elegans— Blush  and  white,  small, 
double,  and  of  a  compact  shape.  Triomphe  de  Bayeux — White, 
centred,  straw-coloured  flowers,  in  corymbs,  or  flat  heads,  of  bloom. 

All  the  above  are  truly  climbing  roses.  If  the 
garden  is  small,  select  one  only  out  of  each  section. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  hybrid  China  summer¬ 
blooming  climbers ;  for  autumn-blooming,  hybrids  of 
Bourbon,  Noisette,  and  Perpetuals,  are  proper;  a  list 
of  which,  as  pillar  roses,  will  appear  shortly. 

Insects. — In  the  last  number  the  destruction  of 
the  red  spider  was  treated  of.  The  next  species  of 
insect  most  destructive  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  flower 
garden  is  the  Aphis,  or  plant  louse,  usually  called 
the  green  fly.  Like  the  red  spider,  this  insect  feeds 
by  suction  on  the  juices  of  the  plants  it  infests.  It 
breeds  prodigiously  fast,  so  that  if  you  perceive  but 
a  few  one  day,  in  a  very  short  time,  if  not  checked,  | 
your  roses,  calceolarias,  verbenas,  &c.,  will  be  covered 
with  them;  and,  by  sucking  out  the  sap  from  the 
youngest  leaves,  causing  them  to  contract  into  de¬ 
formed  shapes,  turning  them  yellow,  and  eventually 
destroying  them.  This  destruction  is  even  more 
rapid  than  that  by  the  red  spider.  Happily  the  green 
fly  is  more  easily  destroyed  than  the  red  spider,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  means  to  do  so  are  resorted  to  in  time. 
For  bisects  of  this  kind  in  pits,  frames,  or  plants 
under  hand-glasses,  there  is  nothing  so  effective  and 


less  troublesome  to  apply  than  tobacco  smoke.  Some  of 
our  correspondents  write  that  they  find  this  remedy 
too  powerful,  but  if  it  is  judiciously  applied  no  harm 
will  ensue.  When  you  intend  to  fumigate  your  plants 
choose  a  still  evening,  and  let  your  plants  be  quite  dry. 
Place  them  closer  together,  and  in  the  clear  space 
thus  obtained  put  either  an  iron  pan,  or,  if  you  have 
not  such  a  thing,  use  a  hard-burnt  garden  pot;  put 
in  it  a  few  red  hot  cinders  that  do  not  smoke,  upon 
those  cinders  put  your  tobacco,  or  tobacco  paper, 
rather  damp.  A  cloud  of  smoke  will  immediately 
rise,  and  will  soon  fill  the  frame  As  soon  as  you 
judge  it  to  be  well  filled  with  smoke,  remove  the  pan, 
or  pot,  and  carry  it  to  the  next  frame,  if  you  have  more 
than  one  that  requires  smoking.  Be  extremely  care¬ 
ful  that  the  tobacco  does  not  break  out  into  a  flame, 
as  it  is  that  which  does  the  mischief.  If  you  perceive 
a  likelihood  of  blazing  out,  prevent  it  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  water,  very  gently  applied.  Cover  up  tlie 
frames  with  mats  to  keep  in  the  smoke  as  long  as 
possible.  The  next  morning  examine  the  aphides, 
or  green  flies,  and  if  you  find  any  alive  repeat  the 
smoking  the  following  evening.  This  second  appli¬ 
cation  will  most  effectually  destroy  all  your  enemies. 
There  will  be  none  left  alive  to  tell  the  dreadful  tale 
to  the  next  generation.  You  may  now  syringe  the 
plants  pretty  severely,  to  wash  away  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  slain,  and  the  plants  will  again  thrive  and 
flourish  in  perfect  health  and  beauty. 

The  green  fly  on  plants  out  of  doors,  so  situated 
that  the  smoke  of  tobacco  cannot  be  so  perfectly  con¬ 
fined  as  to  destroy  them,  require  a  different  mode  of 
attack,  though  the  same  herb  furnishes  us  with  a 
remedy  against  the  foe,  only  it  must  be  applied  in  a 
different  form;  that  is,  as  tobacco  water.  This  can 
be  had  at  any  tobacco  manufactory,  or  it  may  be 
made  by  steeping  4oz.  of  tobacco  in  a  gallon  of  water ; 
let  it  stand  in  the  water  for  a  week  or  so,  occasionally 
stirring  it  with  the  hand,  and  squeezing  the  tobacco 
to  bring  out  the  strength.  It  will  then  be  very  pow¬ 
erful,  and  perhaps  will  bear  an  addition  of  water, 
previously  to  using,  to  tbe  extent  of  one  half.  Apply 
it  to  standard  roses  by  dipping  the  infested  branches 
in  it  during  a  dry  evening,  and  syringing  them  the 
next  morning.  For  roses  on  pillars,  or  against  walls, 
use  the  syringe  filled  with  clear  liquor,  and  applied 
gently  all  over  the  shrubs.  Verbenas  and  calceolarias 
in  beds  are  often  during  the  summer  months  much 
injured,  and  their  beauty  deteriorated,  by  these  in¬ 
sects;  also  roses  in  beds  suffer  much  from  the  same 
cause.  We  know  no  better  remedy  than  the  above 
mentioned  tobacco  water,  applied  with  a  syringe  or 
fine-rosed  water-pot.  These  operations  may  be 
troublesome,  but  who  will  grudge  the  trouble  and 
slight  expense  to  rid  his  flowers  of  those  injurious  and 
beauty-marring  parasites.  Other  kinds  of  insects 
must  claim  our  attention  in  a  future  number. 

Planting. — Now  the  warm  weather  of  spring  has 
fairly  set  in,  you  must  begin  to  plant  out  the  stores 
of  things  that  you  have  been  preparing  so  long  to 
make  the  flower  garden  gay  and  beautiful.  F uchsias, 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Dahlias, 
Roses  in  pots,  half  hardy  annuals,  and  a  host  of  other 
things  described  at  page  35,  vol.  ii.  Loosen  the  soil  in 
the  beds  witli  a  three-pronged  fork,  breaking  and  level¬ 
ling  it  so  as  to  put  it  in  a  good  condition  to  receive  the 
plants.  Choose,  if  possible,  fine  dry  days  lor  this 
operation.  Set  the  plants  in  their  places  all  over  the 
bed.  Such  as  are  of  a  trailing  nature  should  be 
allowed  room  enough  to  spread ;  others  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  thicker  on  the  ground.  When  you  have  set  the 
plants  in  order,  commence  planting  in  the  centre  ol 
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the  bed ;  stick  a  spade  deep  and  firmly  into  a  conve¬ 
nient  place,  then  remove  the  centre  plant;  make  a 
hole,  sufficiently  deep  to  receive  the  plant,  with  a 
trowel ;  lay  your  trowel  down  and  take  up  the  plant ; 
turn  it  upside  down,  and  give  it  a  gentle  tap  upon  the 
handle  of  the  spade;  catch  the  plant  with  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  put  away  the  pot,  either  into  the 
walk  or  on  the  grass  near  the  bed;  then  put  the 
plant  in  the  hole,  filling  in  the  soil  close  round  the 
ball.  Avoid  deej3  planting  above  all  things.  Proceed 
with  the  next  plant  in  the  same  manner  until  the 
bed  is  quite  filled,  levelling  the  soil  neatly  as  you 
go  on ;  then  finish  by  a  gentle  watering,  and  no  more 
care  will  be  required  until  the  plants  begin  to  grow 
and  spread.  In  mixed  flower  borders,  plant  out  in 
the  most  open  places,  the  tallest  growers  behind,  and 
the  dwarf  ones  in  front.  Leave  room,  however,  for 
more  tender  plants  to  be  put  out  hereafter. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses. — Those  that  have 
done  flowering  may  now  be  placed  in  a  situation  ex¬ 
posed  only  to  the  morning  sun  till  about  ten  o’clock. 
Set  them  on  a  coating  of  coarse  coal  ashes  to  prevent 
worms  from  getting  into  the  pots.  Do  not  place 
them  either  under  the  drip  of  trees  or  near  a  hedge ; 
the  drip  is  very  injurious.  Remove  offsets,  and  plant 
them  in  small  pots ;  if  you  could  place  them  under 
hand-glasses  for  a  short  time,  it  would  do  them  good 
and  encourage  them  to  grow. 

Seed. — If  you  are  desirous  of  saving  seeds  from 
those  plants,  protect  such  good  varieties  as  are  likely 
to  breed  well  from  heavy  rains,  as  too  much  wet  is 
apt  to  rot  the  seed  vessels. 

Ranunculuses. — To  secure  a  good  bloom  attention 
must  be  given  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy  grow¬ 
ing  condition;  stir  the  soil  between  the  rows  gently 
with  a  small  stick,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the 
roots;  then  give  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  as 
those  plants  love  it  much.  See  that  there  are  no 
insects  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  they  being 
cunning  enough  to  secrete  in  such  places;  destroy 
them  by  all  means,  or  they  will  soon  destroy  your 
plants.  T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Window  Geraniums  will  either  now  be  in  bloom 
or  nearly  so,  and  those  to  succeed  them  will  probably 
be  showing  flower-buds.  In  either  case,  alternate 
waterings  with  weak  liquid  manure  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  them.  It  will  be  recollected  that  we 
have  already  observed  that  those  who  know  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  geranium  never  give  it  strong  water  till 
the  flower-buds  are  seen,  because  any  encouragement 
that  way  during  their  first  growth  would  only  tend  to 
long  shoots;  or,  as  gardeners  significantly  say,  “long 
legs.”  Fuchsias  also  should  begin  to  bloom  by  this 
time,  and  they  take  abundance  of  water  all  the  time 
they  are  in  flower,  and  liquid  manure  once  a  week. 

Liquid  Manure. — As  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
know  the  exact  strength  of  liquid  manure,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ride  is  the  only  guide  that  can  safely  be  relied 
on ;  a  pound  or  a  handful  of  this  or  that  substance 
to  a  given  quantity  of  water  will  answer  very  well 
for  practical  people  well  versed  in  these  things,  but 


for  those  who  know  nothing  on  the  subject  such  rales 
might  kill  all  their  plants;  as,  for  instance,  one  pound 
of  guano  from  one  sample  may  be  as  strong  as  two 
pounds  from  another  sample  of  it.  The  amoniacal 
liquor  from  the  gas  works  is  an  excellent  manure  for 
most  plants ;  so  likewise  is  soot  and  water,  if  left  till 
the  black  slime  settles  to  the  bottom.  All  sorts  of 
common  manure,  if  steeped  in  water,  will  make  excel¬ 
lent  liquid  manure,  and  the  whole  of  them  may,be  used 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  if  the  following  simple 
ride  be  attended  to : — On  a  hot  sunny  day  take  a  sam¬ 
ple  from  your  liquid  manure  cask,  and  pour  a  little  of 
it  over  the  tops  of  nettles,  or  any  soft  weedy  plant 
you  care  nothing  about.  If  the  leaves  curl  up  a  little, 
your  liquid  manure  is  just  the  proper  strength  for  all 
fancy  pot  plants.  If  the  nettle  leaves  turn  quite 
black,  and  seem  scorched,  your  liquid  is  too  strong, 
and  you  must  add  more  water  to  it  to  reduce  it.  It 
is  quite  true  many  plants  will  bear  it  four  times 
stronger  than  others,  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  guard 
against  accidents,  that  some  absolute  rale  seems  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  the  above  is  the  safest  that  has  hitherto 
been  tried,  and  if  the  leaves  are  not  at  all  affected  by 
the  application  under  a  strong  sun,  the  liquid  wdl 
not  add  much  strength  to  the  plant.  Now,  it  is  quite 
safe  to  use  liquid  manure  thus  tested  for  every  alter¬ 
nate  watering  through  the  summer,  and  the  more 
kinds  of  ingredients  are  used  for  making  the  liquid 
the  more  effectual  it  seems  to  be.  We  have  one 
large  tank  here  (Shrubland  Park),  into  which  the 
various  sewage  drains  from  the  mansion  discharge 
their  contents  after  sundry  filterings.  We  can  draw 
large  quantities  from  this  tank  perfectly  clear,  and  it 
kills  all  the  green  fly  on  the  roses  and  other  shrubs, 
all  through  the  garden,  by  applying  it  two  or  three 
times  in  succession  with  a  garden  engine;  and,  to 
guard  against  accidents,  I  never  allow  it  to  be  used 
until  it  is  first  proved  as  to  its  strength,  and  I  find  it 
of  immense  advantage.  F or  geraniums  in  a  window 
I  never  found  a  better  thing  than  the  daily  supply 
from  my  wash-hand  basin,  and  one  can  give  that 
three  times  a  day  if  it  were  needful,  without  doing 
them  harm,  but  the  contrary. 

Scarlet  Geraniums. — I  have  often  said  you  can¬ 
not  have  too  many  of  these.  Specimen  plants  of 
them  are  often  injured  by  want  of  proper  attention 
about  this  time,  especially  such  as  have  been  kept 
dry  all  the  winter;  for,  when  then*  energies  are  in 
action  after  a  long  rest,  they  are  sure  to  make  twice 
as  many  shoots  as  can  find  room,  though  you  may 
train  them  out  as  far  as  they  will  go.  Those  who  are 
well  up  to  the  way  of  managing  these  useful  plants, 
rub  off  all  the  smaller  shoots  as  fast  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  plant  they  may 
appear.  The  grand  secret  is  to  jiroduce  three,  five,  or 
seven  shoots,  of  exactly  the  same  strength.  Now,  if 
you  look  at  that  scarlet  geranium  in  the  window — I 
mean  the  one  with  the  three  shoots — you  will  find  the 
reverse  of  this,  the  three  shoots  being  in  three  different 
degrees  of  strength,  and  all  of  them  are  just  showing 
flower-buds,  one  at  the  top  of  each,  curled  up  among 
the  leaves.  These  flowers  will  appear,  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  as  good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  and  a  gardener 
passing  by,  if  even  on  a  railway,  will  notice  how 
badly  the  plant  has  been  treated,  and  what  a  pity  it 
is  that  some  one  did  not  tell  the  owner  of  this  plant 
either  how  to  manage  it  better  or  advise  him  to  read 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  where  he  would  be  sure  to 
find  something  about  it,  by  looking  first  at  the  index ; 
and  if  he  did  not  find  the  name  of  all  the  plants  he 
wished  to  read  about  in  the  index,  why,  if  he  is  in  a 
particular  hurry,  he  will  write  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
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stating  in  plain  words,  and  still  plainer  writing,  what 
is  amiss  with  his  plants,  or  whatever  he  may  want  to 
know,  and  an  answer  for  him  will  be  as  studiously 
considered  as  if  he  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
himself;  for  all  correspondents  are  on  an  equal  footing 
in  these  pages,  and  in  all  other  papers  which  aim  at 
being  useful ;  therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
one  in  this  fine  oountry  should  stick  up  a  gauky  or 
unequal-sided  geranium  in  liis  window,  like  the  one 
we  are  now  considering. 

It  is  now  too  late  in  the  season  to  rectify  the 
error  of  unequal-sized  shoots  by  stopping  them,  as, 
if  they  were  to  have  only  the  least  bit  of  the  top 
broke  oft',  the  flower-buds  will  be  destroyed,  and  no 
more  flower-buds  will  appear  till  new  shoots  are 
formed  to  produce  them.  In  that  case,  the  flower- 
buds  on  the  two  weaker  branches  had  better  be  sacri¬ 
ficed,  for,  if  they  are  left,  they  will  not  be  very 
creditable,  and  by  removing  them  the  shoots  will 
grow  on  and  get  stronger.  By  the  time  the  flower- 
buds  on  the  top  of  the  strong  shoot  are  well  up 
above  the  foliage,  and  the  shoot  itself  is  grown  a 
joint  or  two  beyond  where  the  footstalk  of  the  flower 
head  issued  from,  this  shoot  is  to  be  stopped,  in 
order  to  throw  the  whole  strength  of  the  plant  into 
the  flowers.  This  is  always  a  wise  measure  for 
many  plants,  particularly  the  scarlet  geranium ;  but, 
besides  this,  I  have  a  particular  object  in  view.  By 
stopping  the  strongest  shoot,  and  allowing  the  two 
inferior  ones  to  proceed  without  flowering,  they  will 
soon  be  able  to  overtake  their  rival,  which,  having 
been  stopped,  will  now  be  pushing  up  two  or  three 
shoots  in  place  of  one.  Two  of  the  best  placed, 
however,  should  only  be  allowed  to  grow ;  and  now 
we  have  four  shoots  that  will  be  very  nearly  of  equal 
strength,  each  of  which  will  be  allowed  to  produce  a 
truss  of  bloom  late  in  summer ;  and  as  soon  as  each 
truss  or  flower-head  is  well  up  above  the  leaves  the 
shoot  is  to  be  stopped,  more  particularly  if  the  sort 
be  one  of  the  very  strong  varieties — such  as  the 
Shrubland  Scarlet,  the  best  of  this  class  ;  Tam 
O' Shunter  or  Qoliah,  two  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
Shrubland  Scarlet,  and  might  pass  for  it  in  a  crowd. 
For  the  dwarf  and  small  growing  scarlets,  stopping 
the  shoots  before  the  trusses  is  not  necessary ;  but 
let  us  follow  the  large  sorts  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
If  they  are  in  very  good  health,  our  example  plant 
will  be  in  bloom  full  six  weeks.  The  four  shoots 
must  not  be  allowed  to  form  side  branches,  although 
they  may  make  vigorous  attempts  to  break  out  into 
new  shoots  where  they  have  been  stopped.  By  the 
time  the  last  of  the  four  trusses  begins  to  fade,  the 
plant  has  done  its  work  for  that  season. 

Now,  recollect  this  is  perfectly  indispensable  for  car¬ 
rying  out  a  new  system  of  growing  these  large  trussed 
scarlets,  which  I  shall  often  have  to  allude  to  as 
something  much  out  of  the  common  ivay.  Young 
plants — that  is,  two-year  old  plants — are  only  to  be 
allowed  to  produce  one  set  of  bloom  in  a  season,  like 
a  common  window  geranium,  although,  if  allowed, 
they  would  go  on  flowering  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
All  the  dwarf  sorts  may  go  on  flowering  as  long  as  they 
will ;  but,  beside  these,  I  should  much  wish  to  hear 
of  a  couple  of  these  large  scarlets  attempted  on  this 
new  plan  by  every  reader  of  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener.  Some  readers  no  doubt  will  smile  at  this, 
and  so  would  I  some  years  back,  but  the  age  for 
pooh-poohing  is  gone  past ;  and  when  a  meritorious 
object  like  this  is  to  be  attained,  it  is  much  better  to 
put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  place  the  vehicle 
of  improvement  on  the  broad  railway  gauge,  than 
arrest  its  progress  by  laughing  its  friends  out  of 


countenance.  As  a  further  inducement,  I  may  men¬ 
tion  that  some  of  the  first  gardeners  in  the  country 
are  just  beginning  to  adopt  this  new  system  of 
growing  these  large  scarlet  geraniums  for  furnishing- 
large  conservatories,  living-rooms,  staircases,  and  the 
like,  for  the  highest  nobility  in  the  land,  and  D. 
Beaton  among  the  rest.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
he  would  thus  early  take  the  bull  by  the  horns;  not 
to  let  him  into  a  china-shop,  however,  but  to  place 
him  quietly  on  the  window-sill.  This,  like  many 
other  improvements  in  plant-growing,  is  fully  as 
much  adapted  to  the  cottage  as  to  the  palace  gar¬ 
dener.  The  grand  foundation  of  the  system  is,  that 
the  plants  are  not  allowed  to  bloom  but  once  in  a 
season ;  that  the  shoots  are  all  to  be  reared  of  equal 
strength,  or  as  near  to  that  as  art  can  do  it ;  that  no 
small  side  shoots  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  the  principal  flowering  shoots ;  that  these 
be  stopped  one  joint  before  the  flower  stem;  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  done  flowering  they 
should  be  tinned  out  of  doors  to  ripen  their  growth 
in  some  warm  sheltered  place.  Here  the  plants  are 
to  be  liberally  watered,  but  no  fresh  growth  allowed ; 
every  little  shoot  is  to  be  rubbed  off  as  soon  as  per¬ 
ceived  :  the  bottoms  of  the  flowering  shoots  will 
turn  to  a  glossy  brown  by -and -by,  indicating  a 
degree  of  ripeness  favourable  to  the  next  year’s  crop 
of  flowers.  Any  tune  between  the  middle  of  August 
and  the  end  of  September  these  shoots  are  to  be  cut 
down  close — say  to  within  two  joints  of  the  older 
wood — or,  if  any  of  them  be  weaker  than  the  rest,  it 
must  be  cut  to  one  joint.  For  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  cutting  the  plants,  like  all  other  geraniums, 
they  ought  to  receive  but  very  little  water ;  this  will 
prevent  their  “  bleeding,”  as  we  say  when  the  sap  of  a 
plant  drops  or  oozes  out  from  the  cut.  A  few  days 
after  cutting,  the  wounds  will  have  dried  sufficiently 
to  stop  this  bleeding,  and  then  the  plants  may  be 
watered,  to  set  them  growing  again ;  and  by  the 
time  the  fresh  shoots  are  an  inch  or  two  long,  you 
must  look  them  all  over  to  thin  out  the  supernu¬ 
merary  ones.  A  great  deal  of  the  success  of  the 
system  depends  on  this  part  of  the  business  being 
done  properly.  If  any  of  the  shoots  before  they 
were  cut  down  were  much  stronger  than  the  rest, 
you  may  allow  them  to  bear  three  new  ones  for  next 
season ;  and  see  that  you  make  choice  of  those  best 
situated  to  form  a  regular  head  for  the  plant.  Then 
the  next-sized  shoots  may  have  two  left  on,  and  the 
weaker  ones,  if  any,  must  be  trained  with  one  shoot 
only.  The  probability  is,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
will  come  up  of  very  nearly  the  same  length  and 
strength  next  season,  blooming  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  if  they  do,  and  every  thing  has  gone  on  in  the 
right  way  to  that  time,  depend  upon  it  our  gracious 
Queen  will  not  have  a  better  specimen  of  good  gar¬ 
dening  for  the  whole  season.  Talk  of  growing  pine¬ 
apples  as  big  as  turnips,  and  grapes  as  large  as 
plums,  why  that  is  nothing  compared  to  a  Shrubland 
scarlet  geranium,  with  nine,  ten,  or  a  dozen  of  its 
immense  trusses  of  bloom  of  the  size  that  I  antici¬ 
pate  ! 

And  now  we  may  as  well  finish  about  the  right 
compost,  the  watering  and  wintering,  and  also  the 
spring  cultivation,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  complete  in  itself.  These  large  kinds  partake 
much  of  the  character  of  succulent  plants — such  as, 
for  instance,  cactus,  aloes,  and  suchlike  things — and 
these  not  only  require  particularly  good  drainage, 
but  a  good  deal  of  small  charcoal  or  old  lime  rub¬ 
bish,  like  that  used  for  the  mignonette,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  compost,  in  order  to  keep  it  open  and  porous 
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equally  throughout,  and  also  to  arrest  or  correct 
any  sourness  that  may  take  place  in  the  rotten 
dung  that  will  he  used  in  the  compost.  I  must 
also  state  that  it  is  not  safe  for  amateurs  of  no 
great  experience  to  use  moss  over  the  drainage, 
as  I  often  recommend  for  other  plants,  because  in  win¬ 
ter  the  moss  will  hold  the  moisture  too  long  for  their 
very  succulent  roots,  although  they  will  require  but 
very  little  water  all  winter,  and  they  must  not  he  put 
up  for  drying  like  ordinary  scarlets.  The  whole  pro¬ 
cess  all  the  year  round  will  he  much  after  the  model 
of  growing  the  best  fancy  geraniums ;  therefore,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  cut  them  down  early  in  the  autumn, 
for  fear  of  the  new  shoots  growing  too  long  before  the 
winter ;  let  us  say  the  middle  of  September,  and  the 
young  growth  regulated  as  above  by  the  second  week 
in  October,  then  they  are  ready  for  potting.  It  will 
save  room,  and  answer  your  purpose  just  as  well,  to 
look  in  the  first  vol.,  page  150,  and  see  how  Aunt 
Harriet  potted  her  geraniums,  and  also  how  she  used 
to  winter  them.  The  same  plan  will  do  for  these 
plants,  only,  if  you  have  a  dry  cold  pit,  they  would  be 
better  there,  plunged  in  dry  coal  ashes,  and  near 
to  the  glass,  than  in  the  best  window  or  greenhouse; 
and  with  that  treatment,  three  times  would  be  enough 
to  water  them  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  middle 
of  February.  When  they  are  to  be  watered,  take 
them  out  as  I  mentioned  the  other  day  for  heaths. 
If  you  have  many  of  them,  or  even  half  a  dozen,  a 
couple  of  them  might  be  taken  to  a  warm  room  in 
February,  in  order  to  get  them  into  bloom  early;  and 
when  they  begin  to  grow  freely,  they  must  be  potted 
at  once  in  the  pots  they  are  to  flower  in.  Use  the 
very  best  loam  you  can  find,  and  add  one-third  very 
rotten  dung  in  a  dry  powdery  state,  with  a  good 
handful  of  the  old  lime  mortar;  and,  at  this  spring 
potting,  put  a  good  layer  of  moss  over  the  drainage. 
Water  with  plain  lukewarm  water  till  the  flower-buds 
appear  and  the  shoots  are  stopped,  and  then  with 
weak  liquid  manure  as  often  as  they  require  water, 
until  the  blooming  season  is  half  over.  Let  us  then 
hear  how  you  have  succeeded,  and  how  you  approve 
of  this  new  plan.  Six  weeks  after  the  first  two  were  set 
in  motion,  take  in  another  lot,  and  put  them  through 
the  same  process.  After  that  the  remaining  ones 
may  be  left  in  the  pit  to  come  on  of  their  own  accord, 
but  never  attempt  to  pot  them  till  you  see  they  are  in 
active  growth.  I  think,  if  I  have  made  all  this  clear 
enough  to  be  well  understood,  it  will  give  a  great  im¬ 
pulse  to  tliis  branch  of  gardening;  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  a  syllable  has  been  hitherto  published  on 
the  subject,  but  if  I  shall  hear  or  read  of  any  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  plan,  I  shall  not  fail  to  mention  it. 

D.  Beaton. 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Brocoli. — Prick  out  the  young  plants  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled,  or  else  hoe  and  thin  them  out 
in  the  seed  bed,  so  that,  either  way,  good  sturdy 
plants  may  be  secured  for  planting  out  permanently 
by  the  time  that  the  pea  ground  and  other  summer 
crops  are  cleared  away.  The  same  practice  is  neces¬ 
sary  also  with  regard  to  borecoles  and  coleworts,  all  of 
which  will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  timely  thinning 
and  pricking  out. 

Cauliflowers. — Continue  to  sow  small  quantities 
of  seed  either  in  seed  beds  or  in  drills,  where,  after 
being  duly  thinned,  they  are  to  remain  for  a  standing 
crop.  It  will  be  found  an  advantage,  during  the  en¬ 


suing  summer  months,  to  sow  or  plant  in  partially 
shaded  situations,  liberally  supplying  those  well  es¬ 
tablished  with  liquid  manure,  to  which  a  moderate 
quantity  of  soot  and  salt  should  be  added. 

Celery  Plants  should  also  now  be  pricked  out 
upon  well  pulverized  soil,  but  taking  great  care  at 
the  time  not  to  prick  too  deeply  into  the  soil,  but  to 
keep  the  collar  and  seed  leaf  of  the  plant  above  the 
surface.  Strict  attention  is  necessary  upon  this 
point,  lest  the  celery  should  be  heart-smothered,  an 
accident  to  which  it  is  particularly  liable.  Surface 
stirring,  and  the  application  of  a  little  weak  tepid 
liquid  manure,  will  be  foimd  very  greatly  to  encou¬ 
rage  the  growth  of  celery.  A  few  of  the  early  pre¬ 
pared  plants  may  now  be  put  out  for  early  autumn 
use,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  take  more  than  will  be 
absolutely  needed,  or  to  plant  to  any  extent  this 
month,  on  account  of  the  tendency  which  celery  has 
to  start,  and  become  pipey,  previously  to  being 
blanched. 

Curled  Endive  and  Lettuce  should  now  be  sown 
in  succession ;  the  latter,  as  previously  directed, 
thinly  sown  in  drills,  to  be  thinned  for  standing, 
which,  for  summer  purposes,  is  by  far  the  best  plan. 

Routine  Work. — Sow,  in  succession,  beans,  peas, 
kidney  beans,  and  runners ;  and  duly  thin  the  small 
sprew  shoots  from  the  crowns  of  sea-kale,  leaving 
only  the  strongest,  the  growth  of  which  must  he  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  application  of  liquid  manure,  with 
some  salt  dissolved  in  it.  Jerusalem  artichokes  must 
have  the  earth  well  stirred  about  them  as  soon  as 
they  appear  above  ground.  Potatoes  now  above 
ground  should  be  kept  well  hoed  and  surface-stirred ; 
and  those  that  have  been  cut  down  by  the  frost  and 
are  putting  forth  many  shoots,  should  have  the 
weakest  of  these  hoed  out,  leaving  only  one  or  two  of 
the  strongest  to  each  plant.  One  or  two  shoots,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  strength,  is  our  maxim ;  for  if  many 
weak  ones  are  allowed  to  remain,  nothing  but  a  mass 
of  small  tubers  will  be  produced.  Although  disease 
is  still  to  be  discovered  about  the  shoots  of  the 
potatoes,  yet  it  is  at  present  very  limited  in  extent  to 
what  it  lias  been  in  former  years  at  the  same  season. 

James  Barnes. 
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MY  FLOWERS. 

(No.  28.) 

There  is  something  in  the  very  name  of  May  that 
is  delightful  to  English  feelings.  Although  it  is  not 
now  so  soft  and  warm  a  month  as  it  used  to  be  in 
our  childish  days,  yet  we  always  expect  it  with 
anxiety,  and  welcome  it  gladly,  for  it  seems  to  us  to 
be  the  very  time  so  beautifully  described  by  the 
royal  penman  :  “  For  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain 
is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth, 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.”  We  have, 
it  is  true,  much  cold  and  wet  in  the  Mays  of  late 
years ;  but  let  any  one  take  a  woodland  walk  on  a 
bright  and  genial  morning,  and  see  if  Solomon’s 
exquisite  description  does  not  suit  even  our  northern 
climate  well.  Gardens,  and  fields,  and  woods,  and 
wilds,  are  all  alike  bursting  into  summer  beauty. 
The  hedges  in  every  lane  are  covered  with  woodbine 
and  wild  roses ;  the  very  bramble  sprays  are  beau¬ 
tiful  as  they  droop  over  the  path,  with  their  delicate 
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green  sprigs  ;  and  the  many  wild  creepers  that  cling 
to  the  trees  and  hushes  give  grace  and  richness  too. 
It  is  surprising  that  so  many  who  possess  fine  gar¬ 
dens,  and  parks  full  of  rich  and  varied  beauty, 
should,  just  at  this  season,  choose  the  heated  rooms 
and  smoky  air  of  London,  when  the  country  is  so 
full  of  interest  and  loveliness,  when  God’s  own 
works  are  so  fresh  and  fair,  and  when  all  nature 
appears  more  especially  to  show  forth  His  bounty 
and  goodness  to  the  children  of  men.  How  much 
of  real,  rational,  and  spiritual  enjoyment  is  thus  lost 
to  the  rich  and  noble,  which  the  country  resident 
and  cottage  gardener  so  fully  possess,  and  ought  so 
diligently  to  use  and  profit  by. 

That  lovely  flower,  the  auricula,  is  now  in  full 
bloom  and  beauty.  It  is  an  interesting  plant  to  our 
minds,  because  it  is  so  generally  admired  and  culti¬ 
vated  by  that  interesting  class  of  cottage  gardeners — 
the  inhabitants  of  manufacturing  towns — whose  long 
dull  days  of  labour,  far  from  sweet  scents  and  cheer¬ 
ful  sights,  are  cheered  by  their  window  flowers ;  and 
the  beauty  and  perfection  of  their  different  kinds,  I 
am  told,  is  very  great.  Our  heavenly  Father  blesses 
honest,  lawful  labour  of  every  kind;  and  to  sweeten 
and  lighten  that  which  is  peculiarly  dreary,  yet  so 
very  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  man,  he  bestows 
a  taste  which,  more  than  any  other,  tends  to  refresh 
and  soften,  and  civilize,  the  mind  of  the  artisan,  by 
bringing  into  his  dwelling  the  beautiful  objects  of 
nature,  and  showing  him,  even  in  his  close,  confined 
apartment,  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  soil. 

The  auricula  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  the 
mountain  cowslip.  It  braves  the  high  and  snowy 
parts  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  yet 
tdooms  wildly  in  the  warm  soil  of  Persia.  How 
astonishing  it  is  that  the  burning  sun  of  the  east, 
and  the  freezing  gales  of  the  west,  should  be  alike 
favourable  to  this  little  downy  flower !  Masses  of 
its  rich  and  many-coloured  blossoms  look  beautful, 
even  as  a  common  garden  plant ;  and,  if  a  little 
attended  to,  are  really  very  fine  in  size,  and  tolerably 
powdered  with  their  peculiar  meal.  I  love  to  see 
them  in  large  patches,  so  that  I  may  gather  a  bunch 
with  comfort  to  enjoy  their  very  agreeable  scent,  and 
they  make  the  garden  very  gay. 

A  very  lovely  creeping  annual,  extremely  suitable  for 
the  trellis  or  porch ,  is  the  canary  creeper.  It  is  a  veiy 
light,  elegant  plant;  its  feathery  blossoms  so  strongly 
resemble  in  colour  the  bird  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  that  we  almost  fancy  we  see  them  perched 
among  the  leaves.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  now ; 
and,  if  in  a  sunny,  sheltered  spot,  it  will  soon  climb 
and  beautify  the  bower.  I  very  seldom  see  it,  which 
surprises  me,  for  it  is  an  elegant  plant,  both  in 
growth  and  blossom,  and  forms  a  pleasing  variety 
among  the  summer  foliage.  If  scarlet  runners  were 
planted  near  it,  the  mixture  of  colours  would  be  very 
rich ;  and,  although  a  common  plant,  the  effect  of 
the  scarlet  runner  is  very  good,  even  when  placed 
alone.  A  bowery  walk,  formed  of  tall  thin  rods 
fixed  opposite  each  other,  and  bent  into  arches,  when 
covered  with  scarlet  runners,  has  a  very  pretty  effect 
in  a  cottage  garden ;  and  a  few  seeds  of  the  canaiy 
creeper,  placed  here  and  there,  would  add  much  to 
its  beauty.  The  convolvulus  major,  too,  should  not 
be  overlooked.  How  rich  and  gay  might  the  simple 
garden  thus  be  made!  or,  even  without  these  arches, 
the  appearance  of  the  little  homestead  would  be 
improved  if  these  light  climbers  were  wreathed  round 
the  standard  fruit-trees,  and  even  allowed  to  cling  to 
those  against  the  wall — for  their  branches  and  ten¬ 
drils  are  so  tender  that  they  could  not  in  any  way 


injure  or  shade  the  fruit.  What  a  lovely  scene  is 
an  English  hamlet,  with  its  bowery  hedges,  neat 
wickets,  and  glowing  gardens — its  straw  covered 
roofs  and  glittering  orchards,  all  clustering  round 
the  quiet  solemn  tower,  that  tells  so  truly  the  grand 
secret  of  England’s  peace  Is  there,  on  the  far-famed 
continent,  among  the  fine  scenery  our  countrymen 
run  so  eagerly  to  see,  anything  so  beautiful  as  this  ? 
Let  the  cottage  gardener  rejoice  in  his  hard-earned 
wages.  The  time  is  now,  indeed,  one  of  unexampled 
pressure  and  distress ;  the  rich  and  the  poor  are 
tried  and  troubled,  for  the  burden  on  agriculture  is 
heavy  to  bear ;  still,  let  the  labourer  “look  up  to  the 
hills  from  whence  cometh  our  help.”  Let  him  remem¬ 
ber  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and  who  it  was  that  could 
alone  deliver  the  Israelites  from  their  calamities; 
and  let  the  British  heart  rejoice  in  the  blessings  of 
freedom  and  peace,  when  all  looks  dark  and  threaten¬ 
ing,  believing  that  “  in  quietness  and  in  confidence 
shall  be  our  strength,”  for  the  Word  of  God  has 
declared  it.  The  lilies  that  bloom  at  our  feet,  the 
ravens  that  soar  above  our  heads,  the  very  sparrows 
that  take  away  our  cherries  and  peas,  teach  us  im¬ 
portant  scriptural  truths,  and  bid  us  wait  on  the 
Lord  to  be  clothed  and  fed. 

Whatever  helps  to  endear  our  village  homes,  to 
encourage  diligence,  and  to  increase  lawful  profit,  is 
doing  a  service  to  our  queen  and  country,  as  well  as 
fulfilling  a  part  of  our  duty  to  man ;  and  the  love  of 
gardening  is  as  useful,  as  harmless,  and  as  home- 
endearing  a  taste  as  the  English  labourer  can  pursue. 
Let  him  actively  employ  every  prudent  means,  but 
always  remember  from  whom  alone  the  increase 
comes. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Moving  Chrysanthemums  (H.  B.  Wells'). — You  have  a  hedge 
of  chrysanthemums,  which  has  stood  undisturbed  for  three  years, 
and  you  now  wish  to  improve  their  health  and  appearance,  and  to 
remove  them  to  another  place.  You  propose  placing  them  in  large 
pots,  in  an  arched  building  you  possess,  having  light  and  air  if  re¬ 
quired. — There  is  no  necessity  of  potting  and  placing  them  in  such  a 
building  at  all ;  take  them  up  carefully',  reducing  the  plants  into 
moderate  compass  as  to  size,  and  renewing  the  soil,  making  it  rich 
with  rotten  manure — the  chrysanthemum  being  a  gross  feeder.  Plant 
them  again  immediately  and  give  plenty  of  water.  They  will  soon 
recover  the  shifting,  and  long  before  the  flowering  season  will  be 
strong  and  healthy,  and  will  flower  abundantly. 

Planting  a  Flower-Garden  (R.  M.  R.). — To  lay  out  or  form 
your  plot  of  ground  into  an  ornamental  and  agreeable  pleasure- 
garden,  we  would  advise  a  shrubbery  at  the  further  end  from  the 
entrance  ;  beds  of  flowers  on  the  grass ;  and  a  winding  walk  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  walls.  These  we  would  cover  with  creepers, 
such  as  roses,  honeysuckles,  jasmines,  pyrus  japonica,  Wistaria 
sinensis,  &c.  You  might  form  some  rising  ground  here  and  there,  so 
as  to  have  an  undulating  surface.  Your  idea  of  a  bed  of  rhododen¬ 
drons  in  one  corner  and  of  heaths  in  the  other  is  good.  A  mound  of 
rock- work  in  the  centre  between  them,  but  kept  in  a  recess,  as  it  were, 
would  be  interesting  and  in  good  taste.  If  you  will  send  your  address 
to  Mr.  Appleby,  he  will  write  you  by  post  on  the  subject  more  fully. 
See  the  plan  by  Mr.  A.,  at  page  307,  vol.  i. :  you  might  lay  out  your 
garden  in  something  like  that  style. 

Evergreens  for  a  Brighton  Balcony  (W.  X.). — The  ever¬ 
green  shrubs  suitable  for  such  an  exposed  locality  are  very  limited, 
though  your  balcony  be  of  “a  good  size.”  We  can  name  none  but 
the  spruce  fir,  juniper,  cypress,  alaternus,  box,  and  phillyrea. 

Unfruitful  Pear-tree  (T.  A.  Lockwood). — Your  tree,  40  years 
old,  blooms  profusely  every  year,  but  makes  little  new  wood,  and 
only  once  during  the  time  has  had  even  an  average  crop ;  just  when 
the  fruit  is  formed  it  nearly  all  falls  off.  You  have  “topt  it,”  you 
have  cleaned  the  bark,  and  you  have  given  it  liquid  manure,  “but 
all  is  of  no  use.” — We  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  your  pear- 
tree  has  descended  into  a  sterile  or  ungenial  subsoil.  Were  it  ours 
we  would  bore  beneath  it  next  November,  and  cut  away  every  deep 
root,  without  disturbing  the  surface  roots.  As  a  preliminary  step, 
however,  let  the  loose  surface  soil  be  scraped  off  directly,  and  top- 
dress  nine  inches  deep  with  old  manure  and  rotten  turfy  material, 
thus  coaxing  a  series  of  new  fibres  to  the  surface  preparatory  to  the 
loss  of  the  tap  roots  next  autumn.  In  addition  we  would  apply  both 
knife  and  bill-hook  next  autumn,  thinning  out  all  interior  branches. 

Plumbago  Larpentje  (A  Somersetshire  Curate).— You  have  kept 
your  plant  in  a  south  window,  open  on  warm  days,  without  a  fire  in 
the  room,  and  you  complain  that  its  ltaves  have  become  “  reddish 
bronze,”  and  that  the  growth  has  been  almost  imperceptible. — Vou 
ask  our  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  it  confidently.  It  is  a  plant  of 
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which  very  little  is  known  as  yet  as  to  its  capabilities.  When  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Perry  sent  it  out  it  was  stated  to  he  a  suitable  bedding 
out  plant ;  this  is  now  rather  doubtful,  and  the  state  of  your  plant 
partly  proves  it.  You  must  not  give  it  much  water,  nor  expose  it  to 
draughts  of  cold  air  ;  as  it  grows  larger  repot  it  in  light  rich  sandy 
earth.  We  cannot  advise  you  to  plant  it  out,  as  we  much  fear  it  is 
not  yet  known  whether  it  will  breathe  open  air. 

Zauciisneria  Californica  {Ibid). — This,  you  say,  is  doing  well, 
and  has  thrown  out  several  shoots,  already  more  than  an  inch  long. — 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  having  stood  the  winter  in  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  garden  at  Chiswick.  If  you  wish  to  propagate  it  take  off 
the  cuttings  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  plant  them  in  sand,  either  in  a 
moderate  hot-bed  or  in  a  pot,  under  a  tumbler  glass,  in  your  window, 
shading  it  for  a  few  days,  and  as  soon  as  they  root  pot  them  off  into 
small  pots :  in  a  month  after  they  may  be  planted  out  for  good.  Peg 
your  plant  down  to  the  ground  if  planted  out,  but  if  in  a  pot  tie  it  up 
to  a  stick,  or  more  than  one  if  there  are  more  shoots  coming  up. 

FtrcnsiA  Shedding  its  Flowers  (J.  U.,  A  Subscriber ). — You 
say  the  flowers  drop  as  soon  as  they  open,  although  you  have  changed 
the  soil,  pruned  the  roots,  and  given  a  larger  pot,  as  remedies. — Are 
you  sure  your  fuchsia  does  not  want  water,  as  we  know  no  other 
cause  for  the  flowers  falling  so  soon  ?  Try  an  abundant  supply  for  a 
time,  and  let  us  know  the  result. 

Amaryllises  (W.  Ledger). — You  have  these  plants  in  10-ineh  pots, 
some  of  them  have  flowered,  and  some  have  not ;  and  you  ask  whether 
it  is  proper  at  the  potting  time  to  shake  the  soil  away  and  repot  them, 
or  merely  let  them  rest,  and  grow  them  in  the  same  pots  without  dis¬ 
turbing  them  at  all  ?  whether  the  roots  are  to  be  preserved  entire 
at  potting-time  ;  and  whether  the  bulbs  should  be  quite  under  the 
soil  ? — In  reply,  we  have  to  observe  that  the  true  amaryllises  are  nowT 
fast  going  to  rest ;  water  them  more  sparingly  ;  do  not  shake  off  the 
old  soil  from  their  roots,  and  do  not  repot  them  till  the  roots  increase 
so  much  as  to  split  the  pot.  Mr.  Beaton  advises  all  bulbs  to  be 
buried  in  the  soil ;  he  also  maintains  that  their  roots  should  by  no 
means  be  cut  or  mutilated,  for  they  cannot  be  too  old.  Look  over 
his  directions  again. 

Gladioli  (Un  Francais) — Your  gladioli,  planted  the  same  week 
as  Mr.  Beaton  wrote,  have  not  yet  made  their  appearance. — Turn  out 
the  balls,  and  if  no  roots  are  seen,  the  bulbs  must  have  perished ;  but 
examine  them,  they  may  yet  vegetate.  If  not,  take  them  to  the 
person  who  sold  them  to  you,  and  make  him  supply  others  in  their 
place. 

Raspberries  Destroyed  by  an  Insect  (Rev.  C.  Churton). — 
Last  year  the  blossoms  and  fruit  in  your  Shropshire  garden  were 
repeatedly  destroyed,  by  being  partially  eaten  through  the  stalk  just 
below  the  fruit.  Unless  you  can  send  us  one  of  the  marauders  we 
cannot  tell  you  his  name,  but  we  suspect  that  it  is  a  weevil  somewhat 
like  that  described  at  p.  269  of  our  first  vol.  Thus,  the  copper- 
coloured  weevil  ( Curculio  cupreus)  eats  half-way  through  the  stalks 
of  plums,  deposits  her  egg  in  the  wound,  and  leaves  natural  decay  to 
bring  the  fruit  to  the  ground.  If  you  find  one  of  your  enemies, 
oblige  us  by  sending  it  to  us  in  a  strong  pill-box. 

Names  of  Plants  ( James  Elsden). — Your  bulbous-rooted  plant 
is  Fritillaria  meleagris,  a  native  of  England,  and  commonly  known 
as  the  Guinea-fowl  flower,  or  Chequered  Daffodil.  Your  shrubby 
plant  is  Daphne  pontica.  It  may  be  increased  by  grafting  on  the 
common  Spurge  Laurel.  You  will  find  something  about  it  at  p. 
224  of  vol.  i.  (J.  W.  Peckham). — The  drawing  you  have  sent  us  of 
an  orange-coloured  flower  streaked  with  scarlet  is  a  portrait  of  Abu- 
tilon  striatum,  or  Striped  Abutilon.  It  is  a  greenhouse  evergreen 
shrub,  and  a  native  of  Brazil.  (A.  A.). — The  weed  upon  your  lawn 
“  with  leaves  spreading  out  flat  as  rays  from  a  centre,  so  flat  that  the 
scythe  cannot  touch  it,”  appears  to  be  the  Buck’s-horn  (Plantago 
coronopus).  It  is  a  most  troublesome  weed.  Serve  it  as  we  recom¬ 
mended,  at  p.  61,  the  dandelions  to  be  served. 

Strawberries  in  Bloom  (A.  A.). — Water  them  freely,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  cold  w'eather,  if  rain  does  not  occur. 

Dielytra  Spectabilis  (J.  W.  Irving). — This  is  a  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  perennial  native  of  Siberia ;  stem  about  a  foot  high  ;  flowers 
purple,  blooming  in  June  and  July.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  divi¬ 
ding  the  roots ;  and  it  wall  flourish  in  any  rich  light  garden  soil.  Of 
Plumbago  Larpentce  you  will  find  the  information  you  require  in  our 
columns  to-day,  and  at  p.  235  of  vol.  i.  Of  Zauciisneria  Californica 
you  will  find  all  the  information  in  our  1st  vol.,  atpp.  10,  235,  and295, 

Cuphea  Platycentra  (Ibid)  is  a  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
Its  flowers,  scarlet  and  white,  appear  in  June.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico.  For  its  culture  see  p.  268,  vol.  i. 

Cinerarias  done  Blooming  (An  Amateur  Subscriber). — You 
will  have  seen,  at  p.  62,  an  answer  to  your  question  as  to  their  treat¬ 
ment  now  that  “  they  look  very  bad,  and  the  leaves  are  turning 
brown.” 

Worms  and  Ants  ( Hortus ). — To  driye  these  away,  see  what  we 
have  stated  at  p.  124  of  vol.  i.,  and  at  p.  51  of  the  present  volume. 
The  most  powerful  application  for  the  destruction  of  worms  is  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  corrosive  sublimate,  but  remember  that  it  is  a  deadly  poison, 
and  that  any  chicken,  or  other  living  creature,  eating  a  worm  so 
killed  will  share  a  similar  fate.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  in  every  forty  gallons  of  water,  ami  soak  the  ground  with  it 
thoroughly.  It  is  most  effectually  applicqVhen  the  worms  are  near 
the  surface  in  wet  weather. 

Silk  (H.  II.). — The  silk  manufacturers  will  purchase  this  produce 
of  your  silk-worms.  Can  any  one  inform^  us  of  a  party  who  will 

urchase  “a  large  quantity?”  Our  correspondent  also  wishes  to 

now  how  long  the  silk-worm’s  eggs  are, hatching. 

Errata. — Atp.  62,  col.  1,  line  31  from' top, jead  “Fuchsioides.” 
The  correspondent  who  has  pointed  out  this  observes,  in  reference  to 
Rodochiton,  mentioned  in  the  same  page: — “  Rodochiton  is  indis¬ 
putably  of  the  masculine  gender,  and  therefore  requires,  as  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  adjective,  jolubihs,  not  volubife.  The  error  seems 
to  have  been  very  generally  adopted.  Substantives  (from  the  Greek) 
ending  in  n  are  apt  to  deceive,  as  pogon,  a  beard. 


Peas  Boiled  in  their  Pods  (Rev.  C.  Chapman). — Our  cor¬ 
respondent  observes  truly,  “  We  often  have,  at  continental  tables- 
d-hote,  green  peas  boiled  whole — the  pods  I  mean  ;  sometimes  they  are 
sliced  like  French  beans,  sometimes  served  up  whole  as  gathered  from 
the  plants ;  they  make  a  delicious  vegetable,  but  I  never  met  with  it 
in  this  country.  In  great  simplicity  I  one  day  ordered  a  dish  of  the 
youngest  pods  to  be  gathered  and  sent  to  table  boiled  whole  :  they 
would  not  do  at  all ;  the  more  they  were  boiled  the  more  stringy  they 
were.  I  was  told  afterwards  that  the  peas  I  had  eaten  abroad  were 
of  a  particular  kind,  used  only  in  this  way,  and  never  shelled.  .  None 
of  the  nurserymen  or  seedsmen  in  this  neighbourhood  know  anything 
about  it,  and  seem  civilly  incredulous.  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of 
this  pea,  and  where  it  is  to  be  had  in  this  country  ?” — We  often  have 
wondered  that  this  “  all-eatable  pea  ”  has  not  been  introduced  into 
England.  It  is  the  Pisum  sativum  macrocarpum  of  botanists, 
and  may  be  had  of  any  seedsman  at  Paris  under  the  name  of  Pois- 
sam-purchemin,  or  Pois-mange-tout. 

Fruit-trees  Badly  Planted  (Ibid). — These,  which  you  say 
were  put  into  holes  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  roots,  in  “  a  very 
stiff  coarse  clay,  described  by  some  one  as  in  winter  all  bird-lime, 
and  in  summer  all  cannon  balls,  holding  water  like  a  sponge,  only 
not  parting  with  it  so  readily,”  must  all  be  taken  up  next  autumn 
and  replanted  in  “  stations,”  as  described  in  our  first  volume.  Never 
mind  their  having  been  planted  three  years ;  they  can  be  moved 
almost  without  feeling  the  removal,  since  you  say  “  the  roots  have 
made  no  growth nor  will  they  whilst  in  their  clay  basons.  You 
may  apply  charred  refuse  to  your  gooseberry  and  other  fruit  trees 
even  now  with  advantage.  Do  not  dig  it  in. 

Mandevilla  Suaveolens  (J.  C.  and  A  Subscriber). — You  can 
obtain  this  from  any  of  the  nurserymen  who  have  advertized  in  our 
columns.  It  will  not  thrive  so  as  to  blossom  freely,  except  when 
planted  in  the  border  of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

Swedish  Turnip  Storing  (X.  X.). — Try  cutting  off  with  the  top 
such  a  slice  of  the  bulb  as  to  remove  all  the  collar,  or  part  from  whence 
any  sprouts  can  arise,  and  store  the  bulbs  thus  beheaded  in  layers, 
with  earth,  in  a  shed.  In  the  case  of  carrots,  this  mode  is  most 
effectual. 

Yellowly’s  Fork  (J.  Pidgeon). — We  do  not  think  that  these 
are  sold  ready  made,  but  any  blacksmith  could  make  you  one  from 
our  drawing  and  description,  given  at  p.  289  of  vol.  i.  They  cost 
about  5s.  each. 

Monthly  Calendar  (Ibid). — In  this,  “b”  means  beginning, 
or  first  half  of  the  month  ;  and  “e”  means  end,  or  last  half. 

Loam  (Constant  Reader,  E.  Dereham). — You  have  made  a  great 
mistake  in  using  “  a  sort  of  brick  earth  soil  ”  for  potting  your  camel¬ 
lias.  It  is  quite  true  that,  in  some  parts  of  England,  farmers  and 
brick-makers  call  brick-clay  “  loam but  gardeners  apply  this  term 
to  a  mouldy  soil  in  which  neither  clay  nor  sand  predominates,  such 
as  is  usually  found  to  form  the  top  spit  of  a  rich  pasture. 

Ranunculus  Awning  (Juventus).— Oiled  cartridge  paper  would 
do  for  this,  but  calico,  made  water-proof  by  a  preparation  for  which 
we  will  publish  a  recipe  if  you  require  it,  would  do  better.  You 
must  water  your  ranunculuses  abundantly  every  evening.  Soot  is  a 
good  manure  for  stiff  land. 

Thread  Netting  for  Greenhouse  (G.  Tye). — We  never  saw 
anything  of  the  kind,  but  you  will  obtain  every  information  probably 
from  Mr.  R.  Richardson,  21,  Tonbridge-place,  New-road,  London. 

If  you  do  not  succeed  write  to  us  again. 

Bulbs  (Rev.  G.  F.  L.  Owen). — Any  of  the  florists  who  advertize 
in  our  columns  will  supply  you  with  genuine  bulbs.  Messrs.  Wilmot 
and  Co.  are  florists,  at  Lewisham,  Kent. 

Window  Tax  on  Greenhouses  (S.  L.  W.  P.).— We  are  very 
glad  to  find  that  the  opinion  we  expressed  as  to  greenhouses  commu¬ 
nicating  with  parlours  not  being  liable  to  the  window  tax,  is  confirmed 
by  the  following  case  sent  to  us  by  a  correspondent : — “  I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  I  was  charged  six  additional  windows  by  the  assessor 
of  taxes,  but  thinking  myself  aggrieved  I  applied  to  the  surveyor, 
who,  having  examined  them,  took  off  the  extra  charge,  at  the  same 
time  stating  that  I  was  only  liable  to  pay  for  the  window’s  of  the 
rooms  communicating  with  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  I  will 
thank  you  to  introduce  this  in  your  answers  to  correspondents,  for 
the  information  of  your  numerous  readers  who  may  be  similarly 
situated,  or  who  may  wish  to  erect  greenhouses,  but  are  deterred  from 
the  fear  of  adding  expenses  in  the  shape  of  window’  duty.” 

Diseased  Apple-trees  (G.  ilf.  Lee). — The  canker  in  your  trees 
may  be  caused,  and  certainly  will  be  increased,  by  their  roots  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  subsoil — “a  cold,  wet,  clayey  gravel.”  Draining 
this  ismost  desirable.  We  shall  write  fully  upon  the  subject  of  this 
disease  before  long. 

Black  Fly  on  Currant-trees  (Ibid). — This  is  the  Aphis  ribis, 
or  Red-currant  Aphis.  Syringing  with  strong  tobacco-water,  or 
fumigating  with  tobacco-smoke,  whilst  a  large  sheet,  reaching  to  the 
ground  all  round,  is  spread  over  the  bush,  are  the  only  effectual 
remedies. 

Alpine  Straw’berries  (Amir). — You  can  obtain  plants,  proba¬ 
bly,  of  any  of  the  nurserymen  near  London.  Planted  out  now,  and 
w’ell  supplied  with  water,  they  would  yield  fruit  in  September. 

Li&uid  Stable  Manure  (A  Constant  Reader,  E.  Dereham). — 
This  may  be  used  for  camellias,  fuchsias,  and  geraniums,  w  ith  advan¬ 
tage.  One  gallon  to  five  of  water  will  not  be  too  strong  for  them,  , 
probably;  but  see  Mr.  Beaton’s  rule,  or  test,  in  to-day’s  paper.  To 
asparagus  it  might  be  applied  as  strong  as  one  gallon  to  tw  o  of  water. 
Do  not  give  liquid  manure  to  any  crop  just  coming  up. 


London  :  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  1 47,  Strand,  in  the 
Parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-Strand ;  and  Winchester  High-street,  in 
the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  at  the  Office,  147,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of 
Saint  Mary-le-Strand,  London.— May  17th,  1849. 
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MAY  24—30,  1849. 

Plants  dedicated  to 
each  day. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon  R. 
and  Sets. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

•24 

Th 

Q.  Vic.  b.  1819.  Small  Heath  Butterfly. 

Oriental  Poppy. 

58  a.  3 

55  a.  7 

10 

14 

2 

3 

29 

144 

25 

F 

Prs.  Helena  b.  1846.  Bees  first  swarm. 

Common  Avens. 

57 

56 

11 

7 

3 

3 

23 

145 

20 

S 

Augustine.  Ox.  T.  c.  Grizzled  Skipper  Bfly. 

Rhododendron. 

56 

58 

11 

50 

4 

3 

17 

146 

27 

Sun 

Whit  8.  Ven.  Bede.  Garden  Carpet  Moth. 

Buttercup. 

55 

59 

morn. 

5 

3 

10 

147 

28 

M 

Whit  M.  Sandpiper  first  seen. 

Dingey  Iris. 

54 

VIII. 

0 

24 

31 

3 

3 

148 

29 

Tu 

K.  CnAS.  II.  rest.  1660.  Stinging  Fly  seen. 

Mountain  Blue-bottle. 

53 

1 

0 

54 

7 

2 

56 

149 

30 

W 

Ember  Week.  Ox.  T.  b.  Swallow-tail  Bfly. 

Spearwort. 

52 

2 

1 

20 

8 

2 

48 

150 

Augustine  was  the  Benedictine  monk  sent  to  evangelize  in 
England  by  Pope  Gregory,  as  noticed  by  us  in  the  calendar  for  March 
12th.  He  landed  in  Kent  in  the  year  596;  was  instrumental  in  re¬ 
animating  Christianity  among  our  countrymen ;  became  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  and  died  on  this  day,  about  the  year  607. 

Venerable  Bede  was  born  at  Jarrow,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
a.d.  6/2.  Contemporary  historians  give  ample  testimony  to  his 
piety ;  and  his  “  Ecclesiastical  History”  is  a  surviving  evidence  of  his 
learning  and  industry.  It  is  not  an  excess  of  praise  to  say  that  he 
was  the  best  scholar  and  the  most  pious  ecclesiastic  of  the  dark  age 
in  which  he  lived.  He  died  on  the  day  to  which  his  name  is  appended 
in  our  calendar,  and  in  the  year  735.  His  body  was  at  first  buried  in 
the  chapel  of  his  monastery  at  Jarrow,  but  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Durham,  and  placed  in  the  same  coffin  with  the  remains  of  St. 
Cuthbert. 

Whitsuntide. — This  festival,  superseding  the  Pentecostal  feast 
of  the  Jews,  celebrates  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  first 
Christian  converts,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  (Acts  ii.)  Whitsunday 
is  the  seventh  Sunday  after  Easter,  and  appears  to  have  been  annually 
commemorated  even  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  name  Whitsun  is  allusive  to  the  white  garments,  indicative  of 
purity,  worn  by  the  early  Christians  at  this  season ;  but  it  is  more 
probably  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  Wita,  superior  knowledge,  it 
being  the  festival  commemorating  the  gift  of  wisdom  direct  from 
God. 

Restoration  of  Charles  II. — Although  oak  apples  are  worn 
on  this  day,  it  was  not  because  Charles  the  Second  was  at  this  season 
of  the  year  concealed  in  the  oak  at  Boscobel.  That  concealment 
was  on  the  6th  of  September,  1651,  three  days  after  his  defeat  at 


Worcester)  but  “Oak-apple  day”  is  the  anniversary  of  the  king’s 
birth,  which  was  in  1630,  and  of  his  entry  into  London,  after  the 
Protectorate  was  overthrown,  in  1 660.  The  king’s  concealment  in  the 
oak  is  thus  described  in  a  little  volume  published  at  the  time,  and 
called  “  Boscobel” — “  Colonel  William  Carlis  (Careless)  made  choice 
of  a  thick  leafed  oak,  into  which  William  and  Richard  Penderel 
helped  both  the  king  and  the  colonel,  and  brought  them  such  pro¬ 
vision  as  they  could  get,  with  a  cushion  for  his  majesty  to  sit  on.  In 
this  oak  they  continued  most  part  of  that  day,  his  majesty  resting  his 
head  on  the  colonel’s  lap,  who  was  watchful  that  his  majesty  might 
not  fall ;  and  in  this  posture  his  majesty  slumbered  away  some  part 
of  the  day.”  An  oak  tree,  said  to  have  been  raised  from  an  acorn 
of  the  real  “  Charles’s  Oak,”  and  enclosed  within  a  brick  wall,  was 
growing  at  Boscobel  but  a  few  years  since,  and,  probably,  is  there 
still. 

Phenomena  of  the  Season. — A  very  trustworthy  correspondent, 
writing  to  us  from  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  says  : — “  With  us  the  night¬ 
ingale  sang  on  the  23rd  of  April,  swallows  appeared  on  the  25th,  the 
cuckoo  was  heard  on  the  26th,  and  the  redstart  seen  on  the  29th. 
Perhaps  you  will  oblige  us  in  a  week  or  two,  in  your  entomological 
corner,  with  a  figure  of  the  ‘  Cicada,’  ‘  Frog-hopper,’  or  ‘  Flea-locust,’ 
(for  by  all  these  names  is  it  known,)  and  its  history — that  destroyer  of 
carnations  and  picotees,  and  general  defacer  of  almost  every  plant. 
How  is  it  generated  ?  The  perfect  insect  is  not  seen  till  August,  and 
yet  we  have  the  young  now  in  abundance  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
even  upon  seedling  plants  under  glass.”  We  will,  before  long,  give 
a  drawing  of  the  curious  insect  to  which  our  correspondent  refers, 
and  which  is  more  popularly  known  as  the  “  Cuckoo-spit,”  ( Tetti - 
gonia  spumaria). 
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Insects. — During  the  latter  part 
of  the  evenings  of  this  and  the  next 
month,  a  middle-sized  brown  moth 
may  be  seen  very  often  flying  in  our 
gardens,  and  visiting  our  beds  of 
cabbages  and  lettuces,  of  which  its 
caterpillars  are  most  destructive.  This 
is  the  Cabbage  Moth  ( Marnestra  bras- 
sicce,  and  Nuctua  hrassicce  of  some 
naturalists).  It  measures  about  lj 
inch  across  the  opened  fore  wings, 
which  are  dusky  brown,  clouded  with 
darker  shades,  and  marked  with  pairs 
of  dark  spots  on  their  front  edge ; 
from  these  spots  proceed  the  streaks 
which  mark  the  wings  across  ;  there 
are  various  spots  on  the  wings,  some 
yellowish,  and  those  in  the  middle 
surrounded  with  white,  the  kidney¬ 
shaped  one  with  a  whitish  grey  cres¬ 
cent  round  it,  and  blackish  beyond  ; 
the  wings  have  a  grey,  yellowish- 
striped  fringe,  and  near  this,  at  the  point  farthest  from  the  body,  they  have  a  row  of 
black  triangular  marks ;  the  hind  wings  are  light-brownish  grey,  with  dark  veins ; 
the  body  and  head  are  of  various  shades  of  blackish  grey,  with  a  darker  stripe  of  the 
same  colour  down  the  centre  of  the  back.  During  the  day  this  moth  rests  on  the 
shady  sides  of  the  stems  of  trees,  or  the  branches  of  hedge-row  bushes,  and  even  by 
the  side  of  clods  on  the  soil.  The  caterpillar  is  green,  variously  marked  with  grey  or 
black,  with  a  dark  stripe  down  the  back,  and  a  dirty  yellow  one  down  each  side  ;  the 
spiracles  (breathing  holes)  are  white,  surrounded  with  black,  and  close  above  the 
yellow  stripe.  The  caterpillar  is  found  in  July,  August,  and  September,  feeding  upon 
the  hearts  of  cabbages  and  lettuces.  The  only  remedies  are,  destroying  the  moths 
whenever  seen,  and  hand-picking  the  caterpillars.  The  latter  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground,  and  remain  in  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  state  all  the  winter. 


A  subject  foi’  very  just  regret  occurs  iu  the  want  of 
precision  in  the  language,  or  rather  in  the  names, 
employed  by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Take  as 
examples  the  terms  “  Mari'  and  “  Loam,"  and  ask 
any  six  farmers,  or  any  six  gardeners,  to  explain  the 
kind  of  earth  which  they  intend  when  they  make  use 
of  either  of  those  terms.  Not  one  of  their  definitions 
will  be  quite  alike,  and  some  of  them  so  irrecon¬ 
cilably  different  as  to  shew  that  they  are  speaking 


of  different  things.  It  was  but  the  other  day,  after 
Mr.  Beaton  had  recommended  the  employment  of 
loam  in  potting  camellias,  that  a  correspondent 
wrote  to  inquire  whether  he  was  right  in  employing 
brick  earth  to  those  flowers,  for  brick  earth  is  known 
as  “  loam  ”  iu  the  district  where  he  resides.  Another 
intelligent  correspondent,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bungay,  writes  as  follows  : — 

“  The  term  ‘  loam  ’  lias  such  a  wide  field  of  appli- 
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cation,  from  the  compost  mentioned  in  vol.  i.  p.  124, 
to  the  sand  I  here  obtained  from  a  pit ,  and  loam  is 
also  referred  to  as  the  rich  matter  that  is  obtained 
from  rotted  turves  from  old  pastures,  Mr.  Beaton, 
in  this  week’s  number  (10th  May),  in  his  interesting 
article  on  camellias,  refers  to  a  ‘  mellow  loam’  which, 

1  to  the  touch,’  is  ‘  like  new  flour  from  a  mill.’  I  have 
often  turned  it  over  in  my  mind,  how  these  different 
loams  could  be  best  distinguished.  Now,  would  not 
an  article  on  the  best  way  of  managing  loams  from 
a  pit,  before  they  are  brought  into  use,  be  very  accept¬ 
able  to  young  hands?  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
would.  Few  young  gardening  aspirants  have  any 
very  definite  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  ‘  loam,’  or  how 
to  bring  it  into  a  state  fit  for  use.  At  page  14,  vol.  i., 
you  give  a  definition  of  good  loam,  bat  the  majority 
of  cottagers  and  many  amateurs  are  excluded  from 
the  privilege  of  getting  soil  from  an  upland  pasture 
except  in  small  quantities,  and  the  pit  is  their  only 
source  of  supply.  From  necessity  I  have  used  a  good 
deal  of  such  loam  fresh  from  the  pit  to  make  up 
borders,  and  to  improve  the  staple  of  soil,  and  also 
a  mild  white  clay  which  is  intermixed  with  chalk- 
stones,  and  pulverizes  to  atoms  with  the  first  frost,* 
So  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  judge,  the  effect  has 
been  good.” 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“loam,”  as  employed  by  ourselves,  we  never  have, 
nor  shall  we  ever  employ  it  in  any  other  acceptation 
than  what  we  believe  to  be  its  legitimate  meaning — 
namely,  soil  easily  crumbled,  that  does  not  quickly 
become  dry  in  summer,  or  too  moist  in  winter.  This 
kind  of  loam  admits  of  many  qualifications.  It  is 
turfy,  when  taken  from  a  pasture,  without  first  re¬ 
moving  the  grass  or  turf  from  its  surface ;  it  is  sandy , 
when  sand  renders  it  more  light  than  is  desirable  for 
a  fertile  soil ;  clayey,  when  clay  is  similarly  rather  in 
excess;  chalky,  if  it  contains  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  chalk. 

In  addition  to  these  distinctions,  gardeners  often 
employ  some  others,'  which  though  quite  intelligible 
to  themselves,  yet  convey  no  meaning  to  the  unprac¬ 
tised  amateur.  Thus,  by  maiden  loam  is  always 
meant  soil  taken  from  the  surface  of  an  old  pasture ; 
and  by  hazel  loam,  a  rich  crumbly  soil  of  a  dark  brown 
or  hazel  colour,  owing  partly  to  its  containing  more 
than  the  usual  quantity  of  decaying  vegetable  mat¬ 
ters. 

Loam,  then,  or  soil  crumbly  and  constituted  so  as 
neither  to  be  too  wet  nor  too  dry  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  is  useful  for  rendering  light  soils  more 
retentive  of  moisture,  and  heavy  soils  less  retentive, 
by  being  mixed  with  them.  It  is,  also,  one  of  the 
most  useful  matters  for  potting  plants.  For  this  pin- 
pose,  whether  from  a  pasture  or  from  a  pit,  it  had 
better  be  placed  in  a  heap,  and  turned  over  four  or 
five  times  during  exposure  for  a  twelvemonth  to  the 
sun,  air,  and  frost,  precisely  as  is  directed  at  p.  14  of 
our  first  volume.  For  potting  purposes  it  must  not 
be  mixed  with  dungs  or  any  other  highly  stimrdating 

*  This  “  mild  white  clay  ”  is  a  genuine  marl.  Marl  is  a  mixture 
of  chalk  with  either  clay  or  sand.  In  the  first  case  it  is  “  a  clay 
marl;”  in  the  second,  “sandy  marl.” 


manures ;  but  if  the  loam  is  obtained  from  a  pit,  it 
may  be  advantageously  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  dead  leaves,  or  of  the  bottom  of  an  old  wood  stack, 
about  one  part  to  ten  parts  of  loam,  to  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  by  the  turnings  and  year’s  exposure. 


THE  ERUIT-GAKDEN. 

The  Fig. — To  no  fruit-tree  is  disbudding  of  greater 
importance  than  to  the  fig.  Let  the  soil  be  ever  so 
carefully  constituted  to  avoid  luxuriance,  still  the  fig, 
in  a  trained  state,  will  produce  a  host  of  superfluous 
side  shoots,  as  well  as  numerous  suckers  from  the 
roots.  Old  worn-out  trees,  or  those  which  have  borne 
abundantly  for  years,  may  prove  an  exception,  but 
thus  it  is  with  the  majority.  On  examining  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  wood  as  it  springs  forth,  two  or  three 
distinct  kinds  may  be  clearly  traced ;  distinct  as  to 
the  proportion  the  thickness  of  the  young  shoot  bears 
to  the  length  of,  what  botanists  term,  the  internode, 
or  that  part  between  each  two  joints.  This  inter¬ 
node,  as  we  have  before  observed,  furnishes  by  far 
the  best  criterion  of  fruitfulness  in  nearly  all  our 
fruit-trees,  and  should  at  all  times  be  kept  under 
examination,  for  it  will  at  once  furnish  a  key  to  the 
conditions  of  the  tree,  prospective  as  well  as  retros¬ 
pective. 

Of  the  three  different  kinds  of  wood,  one  -will  be 
found  of  an  over-luxuriant  character,  long  in  the 
internode,  and  thick  or  succulent  in  substance ;  a 
second  kind  will  be  found  almost  as  weakly  as  straws, 
lanky  and  spongy;  and  a  third  kind  will  be  found 
robust,  but  short-jointed  and  compact.  This  last  is 
the  kind  of  wood  to  reserve  for  future  bearing.  This 
sort  of  wood  does  not  ramble  so  fast  as  the  others  ; 
and,  whereas  the  first-named  kind  may  possess  inter¬ 
nodes  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  the  latter  will 
frequently  possess  three  or  four  joints  in  that  com¬ 
pass.  These  things  may  not  be  sufficiently  manifest 
for  two  or  three  weeks  yet;  when,  however,  the  young 
growth  has  advanced  so  far,  we  trust  our  readers  will 
be  ready  to  study  their  character. 

The  present  bearing  of  these  remarks  refers  to  dis¬ 
budding;  implying,  thereby,  a  selection  of  the  wood 
which  is  to  produce  the  next  year’s  crop.  Much 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  habit  of  varieties  of 
this  fruit:  some  naturally  produce  a  grosser  shoot 
and  a  larger  leaf  than  others:  some,  as  the  Lee's 
Perpetual  or  Brown  Turkey,  seldom  produce  wood 
too  strong,  their  bearing  properties  are  so  great.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  character  of  the  young  shoots 
can  be  distinguished,  so  soon  should  disbudding  com¬ 
mence  ;  for,  in  the  majority  of  figs  on  walls,  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  young  shoots  will  have  to  be 
stripped  away.  As  this  process  of  rubbing  off  buds 
will  have  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  through  June 
and  even  July,  it  is  well  to  proceed  somewhat  cau¬ 
tiously  at  first ;  in  fact,  with  the  amateur,  the  little 
niceties  connected  with  his  miniature  fruit-garden 
will  furnish  a  constant  source  of  employment ;  and, 
to  a  well-ordered  mind,  a  kind  of  gratification  which 
will  he  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  mazes  of  the  world’s 
struggles  for  wealth  or  fame.  Here  there  are  no 
rivals,  no  capricious  fluctuations  or  oscillations,  such 
as  frequently  cause  the  pendulum  of  public  life  to 
waver  in  a  painful  degree.  The  Creator  has  so  or¬ 
dered  nature,  that  a  steady  attention  to  her  axioms  or 
first  principles  will,  in  the  main,  ensure  success  in 
horticultural  operations. 
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Another  matter  must  receive  attention :  the  root 
suckers  must  be  thinned  out.  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  no  more  of  these  are  to  be  retained  than  are 
necessary  to  fill  the  vacant  spaces  on  the  wall,  or  to 
tie  down  on  the  older  branches.  And  here,  the 
whole  question  assumes  a  wider  bearing  ;  for,  on  look¬ 
ing  over  our  notes  as  to  past  proceedings,  we  find 
that  although  we  have  several  times  suggested  the  ty¬ 
ing  down  of  young  spray  of  a  fruitful  character  on 
the  stems  of  all  the  spur  fruits,  yet  we  have  not 
hinted  at  the  same  course  with  the  fig.  We  may 
here  advise,  then,  what  we  consider  to  he  the  very  best 
points  of  practice  with  this  tree. 

Firstly. — To  train  it,  if  possible,  perpendicularly,  in 
order  that  the  main  shoots  running  in  parallel  lines 
may  always  remain  in  the  same  position,  and  be  equi¬ 
distant  at  all  points. 

Secondly. — To  keep  those  permanent  “  leaders  ”  a 
greater  distance  apart  than  is  usual;  say  10  inches 
in  the  small-leaved  lands,  and  15  in  those  of  the  large- 
leaved  section. 

Thirdly. — To  commence,  as  early  as  possible,  a 
system  of  tying  down  the  short-jointed  young  spray 
before  alluded  to ;  observing  to  tie  down  no  two 
young  shoots  side  by  side. 

Fourthly. — To  encourage  no  root  suckers  beyond 
what  are  requisite  for  the  above  purposes. 

We  may  here  state  what  our  reasons  are  for  this 
course.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that,  with  regard  to  all  trained  trees  natives 
of  warmer  climates,  it  is  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  keep 
a  portion  of  the  wall  totally  unshaded,  in  order  that 
by  absorbing  freely  a  portion  of  the  solar  rays,  it 
may  prove  a  reservoir  of  heat;  giving  its  heat  out 
again  gradually  iii  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fruit. 
N  ow,  the  fan  system  is  not  complete  in  this  respect ; 
indeed,  is  not  thoroughly  adapted  for  a  tying  down 
system.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  keep  the 
leaves  equally  divided  by  this  system ;  for  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  point  from  whence  the  branches  di¬ 
verge,  and  which  form  a  letter  V,  as  before  observed, 
would  be  more  crowded  than  some  other  parts  ;  in¬ 
deed,  on  the  fan  principle,  the  further  the  branches 
extend,  the  wider  they  are  apart.  If,  therefore,  the 
tying  down  be  admitted,  and  the  propriety  of  getting 
the  wall  itself  heated  be  also  allowed,  we  conceive 
that  the  parallel  training  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

If,  however,  old  and  well  established  trees,  which 
answer  well,  are  fan-trained,  our  advice  is,  “  let  well 
alone  this  is  another  affair.  We  speak  of  starting 
young  trees  on  a  settled  system.  F or  the  present  we 
leave  the  fig  and  pass  on  to  miscellaneous  matters. 

Apples. — The  American  Blight. — In  the  course  of 
the  month  of  May  this  tremendous  apple-pest  will 
begin  to  reappear,  unless  fairly  exterminated  during 
the  winter.  We  have  some  trees  which  were  infested, 
and  which  we  fairly  bathed,  as  it  were,  in  the  liquor 
before  adverted  to,  by  means  of  hand  syringing, 
several  times  repeated.  We  are  almost  inclined  to 
Hatter  ourselves  that  the  enemy  is  departed  ;  if,  how¬ 
ever,  he  return,  we  shall  apply  train  oil  or  gas  tar 
by  means  of  a  painter’s  brush ;  for,  although  a  whole¬ 
sale  application  of  these  powerful  things  is  very 
injurious  to  the  bark  of  the  trees,  yet  we  have  often 
used  oil,  in  light  cases,  without  any  perceptible  in¬ 
jury.  When,  however,  the  tree  is  much  infested,  oil 
is  out  of  the  question.  Nevertheless,  mere  hand- 
brushing  is  a  great  disturber,  even  with  a  dry  yet 
coarse  brush.  Still  it  is  safe  practice  to  use  some 
daubing  mixture,  which  will  at  least  cause  them  to 
suspend  operations,  even  if  it  does  not  lock  them  up 


in  their  dens.  For  such  a  proceeding,  we  would 
suggest  another  eligible  application  at  this  period. 
Beat  up  three  ounces  of  soft-soap  in  a  gallon  of  warm 
water,  add  three  handsful  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and 
then  add  half  a  gallon  of  strong  urine  from  the  sta¬ 
bles;  beat  the  whole  well  together,  and  keep  add¬ 
ing  pure  clay  until  the  whole  is  a  thick  paint.  This, 
daubed  into  their  holes,  will  wedge  the  insects  up  in 
prison  long  enough  for  them  to  be  destroyed  with  the 
caustic  powers  of  the  mixture,  and  will  not  injure  the 
trees  like  oil.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the 
apple-trees  in  fruit  will  want  hand-picking  oare fully,  to 
free  them  from  the  caterpillars.  Those  amateurs  who 
have  only  a  few  dwarf  trees  ought  not  'to  leave  on 
them  one  of  these  depredators.  Such  operations  will 
surely  form,  at  times,  a  recreation  for  the  female 
members  of  the  family. 

Cherries. — The  cherry  aphis  or  black  fly  ( Aphis 
cerasij  may  he  expected  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Tobacco-water  is  the  best  remedy,  and  they  may 
either  be  dipped  in  a  bowl,  like  the  plums,  by  bend¬ 
ing  the  young  shoots  forward  before  they  are  nailed; 
or  the  whole  tree,  if  much  infested,  may  he  syringed 
with  the  mixture. 

The  disbudding  of  cherries,  or  thinning  out,  may 
stand  over  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  more.  The 
operations  necessary  with  the  cherry,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  clearance  of  the  aphides,  are  by  no  means 
so  urgent  as  with  some  of  our  other  fruits. 

The  Filbert. — ’The  ground  suckers  will  shortly 
make  their  appearance.  Let  them  be  stripped  clear 
away,  according  to  previous  advices. 

The  Black  Currant. — Here,  again,  the  aphides 
frequently  create  serious  depredations.  Preventive 
measures  are  the  best;  and  such  consist,  in  the  main, 
by  supplying  a  permanency  of  moisture  to  the  root. 
When  the  shoots  become  much  infested,  tobacco- 
water,  according  to  our  plum  and  cherry  recipes, 
should  be  applied ;  and,  although  rather  expensive, 
it  will  assuredly  pay  for  the  application,  inasmuch 
as  not  only  the  current  year’s  crop  but  the  perfect¬ 
ing  of  the  future  year’s  wood  depends  on  cleanliness. 

R.  Errington. 


THE  ELOWER-GARDEN. 

Pillar  Roses. — There  is  no  kind  of  shrub,  how¬ 
ever  beautiful,  that  is  used  to  ornament  a  garden 
scene,  so  well  adapted  to  take  various  forms  as  the 
rose.  It  can  be  used  as  a  dwarf  tiny  plant  to  fill  the 
smallest  bed;  as  a  bush  to  plant  amongst  other 
shrubs ;  as  one  to  plant  in  beds  of  larger  dimensions 
in  groups;  as  a  tall  standard,  to  form  avenues  of 
roses  on  each  side  of  a  noble  walk ;  standards  can 
also  be  planted  in  groups  on  a  lawn.  These,  also, 
are  often  planted  in  the  centre  of  a  large  circular 
bed,  with  half  standards  around  them,  and  dwarfs  in 
front,  thus  forming  an  amphitheatre  of  roses,  which, 
when  in  bloom,  is  one  of  the  finest  sights  in  the 
floral  garden.  It  can  also  be  used  to  cover  naked 
banks  and  dry  rocks,  and  as  a  climber  to  orqament 
the  amateur’s  villa,  or  the  more  humble  abode  of  the 
cottager ;  also  to  plant  against  naked  walls  or  palings, 
and  to  form  drooping  shrubs  when  grafted  on  high 
standards,  to  wave  gracefully  their  boughs,  laden 
with  fragrance  and  bloom,  in  the  warm  gales  of 
summer  and  autumn.  All  those  forms  are  very 
beautiful ;  but  amidst  them  all,  elegant  though  they 
are,  there  are  none  that  show  oft-  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  rose  with  such  effect  as  training 
them  up  pillars.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recoin- 
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mend  to  our  amateur  and  cottage  readers  this  mode 
of  cultivating  “  the  queen  of  flowers.”  Fine  exam¬ 
ines  may  he  seen  in  various  places,  and  in  most 
nurseries.  Perhaps  the  finest  one  of  the  kind  may 
he  seen  at  the  Cheshunt  Rose  nurseries,  belonging 
to  A.  Paul  aud  Sons.  This  particular  pillar  rose  is 
named  Wells's  Garland.  Though  not  a  first-rate 
rose,  yet  the  great  number  in  immense  clusters  that 
it  produces  gives  it  a  splendid  appearance  at  a  short 
distance.  A  strong  pole,  some  years  ago,  was  set 
firmly  in  the  ground,  the  rose  planted  at  its  foot, 
and  three  shoots  trained  up  round  the  pillar.  These, 
in  consequence  of  being  twined  around,  have  broken 
into  shoots,*  bearing  flowers  all  the  length  of  the 
pole.  These  shoots  bear  such  an  enormous  quantity 
of  flowers  that  the  pillar  may  be  seen  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance,  looking  then  like  an  immense  wreath 
of  snow  hanging  gracefully  in  the  air.  We  mention 
this  as  an  example  which  may  be  easily  adopted  by 
any  persons  that  can  procure  poles  for  the  purpose, 
and  will  take  the  pains  to  train  the  roses  properly. 
The  poles,  when  single,  ought  to  be  pretty  stout,  and 
set  firmly  in  the  ground,  or  they  may  be  blown  down 
by  strong  winds.  More  slender  poles  may  be  used 
if  placed  in  a  triangular  form,  about  three  feet  from 
each  other  at  the  base,  and  the  ends  brought  together 
at  the  top.  Tie  them  together  there  with  some 
strong  tarred  cord,  or  with  stout  copper  wire.  They 
will,  in  this  form,  stand  the  strong  gales  much  better 
than  when  planted  singly.  The  best  kind  of  poles 
for  this  purpose  are  young  larches — the  thinnings  of 
plantations — they  last  much  longer  than  any  other 
kind.  Should  you  adopt  the  triangular  pillar,  you 
may  either  plant  three  roses  of  the  same  variety  or 
have  three  different  kinds — planting  one  at  the  foot 
of  each  pole.  This  being  a  matter  of  taste,  we  may 
leave  the  choice  to  the  cultivator.  Train  the  roses 
from  pole  to  pole,  so  as  to  completely  hide  them 
when  in  full  foliage  and  flower ;  they  will  then  form 
a  beautiful  tall  pyramid  of  flowers.  Our  cottage 
friends  may  easily  have  pillar  roses,  as  in  the  country 
such  poles  may  be  had  almost  for  nothing.  It  is 
true  that  larches  do  not  grow  everywhere ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  there  being  none  near  you,  other  kinds 
of  poles  may  be  used — such  as  oak,  ash,  or  hazel. 
These  will  last  a  considerable  time  if  the  ends  that 
are  in  the  soil  be  charred,  and  then  dipt  in  pitch 
while  warm.  Set  them  in  the  sun  some  time  till 
quite  dry  previously  to  using  them. 

Pillars  for  roses  are,  in  the  gardens  of  the  gentry 
of  this  country,  often  made  with  iron  rods,  with 
arches  of  the  same,  or  small  chains  hung  loosely 
from  pillar  to  pillar,  so  as  to  form  beautiful  festoons 
of  those  lovely  flowers.  These  arches,  and  chain 
festoons  of  roses,  on  each  side  of  a  terrace  walk, 
have  a  beautiful  effect.  Sometimes  the  arch  is 
thrown  over  the  walk  only,  and  the  roses  trained 
over  head.  In  one  instance,  the  three  modes  are 
happily  combined,  and  with  the  happiest  results. 
This  instance  to  which  we  allude  is  in  the  gardens 
of  the  amiable  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  of  Broxboume 
Bury,  near  Broxbourne,  in  Hertfordshire — a  lady 
whose  skill  and  success  in  cultivating  roses  are  well 
known  for  many  miles  around  her  neighbourhood. 
A  visit  to  her  gardens,  where  flowers  of  all  kinds 
that  grow  in  the  air  are  cultivated  to  the  highest 
point  of  excellence,  is  a  rich  treat,  to  be  remembered 
with  feelings  of  the  highest  delight.  The  remark 
has  often  been  made  that  the  love  of  flowers  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  possessor  happier,  wiser,  and 
better ;  and  never  has  this  axiom  been  better  exem¬ 
plified  than  in  this  instance.  This  lady  takes  great 


delight  in  her  flowers,  and  spares  no  expense  to 
have  the  garden  kept  in  the  best  state  of  cultivation. 
She  is  a  kind  neighbour  to  her  equals,  a  good  mis¬ 
tress  to  her  servants,  and  a  benefactor  to  the  sick 
and  needy — thus  proving  the  truth  of  the  axiom 
above  referred  to.  There  are,  no  doubt,  hundreds  of 
such  characters  in  this  country,  lovely  as  their  flow¬ 
ers,  “doing  good  by  stealth,  and  blushing  to  find  it 
fame.”  May  their  number  be  greatly  increased 
throughout  the  land ;  and  may  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener  be  one  of  the  means  of  that  increase. 

To  return  to  iron  pillars.  Our  amateur  friends 
willing  to  be  at  the  expense  of  erecting  such,  may 
easily  ascertain  the  cost  of  any  respectable  iron¬ 
monger.  These  may  either  be  formed  of  a  single 
upright  rod,  or  with  four  rods  at  about  nine  inches 
distant  from  each  other ;  thus  forming  a  square 
pillar,  fastened  with  cross  pieces  of  strong  wire. 
The  rose  may  be  planted  in  the  centre,  and  the 
branches  as  they  grow  be  trained  to  each  corner  rod, 
and  small  shoots  trained  between  them.  Bring  all 
the  shoots  to  the  outside,  and  do  not  allow  any  to 
twine  round  the  rods,  but  tie  them  to  each  with  has 
matting  or  small  twine.  These  can  be  easily  then 
loosened  from  the  pillars  whenever  they  require 
painting,  an  operation  that  must  not  be  neglected, 
as  the  iron  will  soon  rust,  and  thereby  injure  the 
plants,  and  be  very  unsightly.  Previously  to  plant¬ 
ing  the  roses  make  the  soil  very  rich,  as  you  require 
those  roses  to  grow  quickly  in  order  to  flower  freely, 
and  cover  the  pillars,  arches,  and  festoons  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Pruning. — Pillar  roses  should  receive  a  kind  of 
temporary  pruning  about  November.  At  that  time 
shorten  in  the  long  straggling  branches  only.  In 
the  beginning  of  March,  prune  in  the  side  shoots  to 
three  or  four  eyes,  and  tie  in  the  leading  ones  to 
nearly  their  full  length.  Take  away  all  coarse,  strong, 
gluttonous  shoots — those  robbers  of  the  strength 
which  ought  to  be  husbanded  to  nourish  the  flower¬ 
bearing  branches.  Other  matters  call  for  our  atten¬ 
tion,  so  we  must  defer  the  list  of  kinds  suitable  for 
this  purpose  till  our  next  Number. 

Insects. — The  rose  caterpillars*  will  now  begin 
their  destructive  attacks  upon  the  leaves  and  young 
buds  of  the  rose.  No  application  of  any  liquid  that 
we  know  of  will  destroy  these  destructive  insects. 
The  only  way  is  to  crush  them  with  your  finger. 
“  The  worm  i’  th’  bud,”  alluded  to  by  Shakespere,  is 
this  insect.  In  the  bud,  then,  you  must  look  for  it ; 
but  too  often  the  effect  is  discovered  before  the 
cause ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  buds  containing  the 
flowers  are  eaten  by  this  caterpillar  before  you  per¬ 
ceive  its  presence  ;  but  this  is  the  effect  of  want  of 
observance.  We  advise  you,  therefore,  earnestly,  to 
be  diligent  every  day  in  examining  your  rose  bushes, 
and  crush  the  enemy  before  he  has  destroyed  your 
rose  buds,  and  thus  made  of  no  avail  all  the  pains, 
cost,  and  anxiety  you  may  have  bestowed. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Anemones. — The  fine  double  varieties  will  now  be 
beginning  to  expand  their  variously-colomed  flowers. 
Protection  from  heavy  rains,  sleet,  hail,  and  cold 

*  The  caterpillars  attacking  the  leaves  and  buds  of  roses  are  those 
of  more  than  one  species  of  moth,  but  the  most  common  are  those  of 
the  Argyrotoza  Bergmanniana ,  or  Tortrix  rosuna.  The  moth  is 
very  small  and  beautiful,  and  is  often  very  numerous  in  gardens,  and 
about  hedges,  late  in  July  and  early  in  August.  The  caterpillar 
draws  the  young  leaves  of  the  rose  together  by  its  web,  and  pierces, 
with  numerous  holes,  the  mass  thus  formed.  The  caterpillar  is  about 
half  an  inch  long,  of  a  dark  flesh  colour,  with  a  black  head.  The 
remedy  is  to  open  the  leaves  attacked,  aud  to  destroy  their  assailant. 
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blasts  must  be  continued.  Unfortunately  we  have 
still,  occasionally,  very  ungenial  weather,  which  ren¬ 
ders  those  shelters  still  necessary  :  yet  do  not  cover 
up  too  much.  Expose  them  to  the  sun  whenever 
his  beams  appear  moderate.  Should  the  weather 
have  become  warmer  before  these  lines  meet  the  eyes 
of  our  readers,  and  the  sun  shine  forth  in  all  his 
strength,  shade  will  then  be  as  necessary  from  too 
great  heat  as  it  has  been,  hitherto,  from  cold.  The 
gardener  is  a  creature  of  watchfulness  against  ex¬ 
tremes,  at  all  times,  and  of  all  kinds.  Too  much 
wet,  too  great  drought,  too  much  heat,  and  its  oppo¬ 
site,  too  much  cold,  the  lover  of  his  flowers  will  be 
constantly  guarding  against,  and,  by  the  proper  ap¬ 
pliances,  negativing  the  ill  effects  of  those  extremes. 

Anemone  Sowing. — Anemone  seed  may  now  be 
sown.  The  way  in  which  the  greatest  success  was 
achieved  that  we  ever  knew  we  shall  try  to  describe. 
We  are  quite  certain,  if  the  following  directions  are 
faithfully  carried  into  practice  without  any  crinkum 
crankums  of  would-be  gardeners,  the  result  will  be 
highly  satisfactory.  First,  fix  upon  your  bed  or  beds 
in  a  moderately  warm  sheltered  part  of  your  garden. 
Then  remove  the  old  soil  away  from  the  beds  to  the 
depth  of  16  or  18  inches,  according  to  the  situation 
of  your  garden.  If  it  is  low  and  swampy,  with  a 
wet  clay  bottom,  do  not  dig  so  deep :  if  High  and 
dry,  or  with  a  sandy  or  gravelly  subsoil,  you  may  go 
a  little  deeper.  The  soil  being  removed,  then  put  in 
from  four  to  six  inches  of  unmixed  cowdung,  such, 
for  instance,  as  might  be  gathered  up  with  a  spade 
in  the  fields  where  these  animals  feed.  Upon  this 
layer  of  dung  place  as  much  good  fresh  loam  from 
your  compost  yard  as  will  raise  the  beds  to  their 
former  level,  or  a  little  higher.  Make  the  surface 
very  fine,  and  then  sow  the  seed.  Anemone  seed 
requires  to  be  well  rubbed  with  the  hand,  either 
amongst  some  sharp  sand  or  finely  sifted  coal-ashes, 
to  separate  the  seeds.  When  the  seed  is  sown,  cover 
it  immediately  with  some  sifted,  light,  sandy  soil, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  It  will  soon  come  up, 
and  should  be  frequently  watered  in  dry  weather. 
Beds  so  made  will  flower  the  same  year,  and  will 
produce  an  amazing  quantity  of  truly  magnificent 
flowers.  T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Growing  Cyclamen  Seed. — I  was  much  amused, 
one  morning  last  week,  on  observing  a  strong  looking 
countryman  running  after  me  along  a  shady  walk  in 
the  pleasure  grounds.  He  was  nearly  out  of  breath, 
and  oozing  at  every  pore,  when  he  came  up  to  me. 
He  was  carrying  a  large  plant  of  the  Cyclamen  per- 
sicum  under  his  arm — and  a  beautiful  plant  it  was — 
in  a  nine-inch  pot,  and  just  going  out  of  bloom. 
“  Well,  sir,”  quoth  I,  “you  seem  to  have  overslept 
yourself  this  morning,  being  in  such  a  hurry  so 
early.”  “  No,  master,  begging  your  pardon,  1  am 
seldom  in  bed  after  five  in  the  morning ;  but  I  am 
out  of  breath.”  “  I  see  you  are,  and  out  of  the  way 
too:  don’t  you  know  that  we  are  very  particular 
here  about  letting  strangers  into  these  gardens.”  “  I 
knows  you  be,  but  I  am  no  stranger;  the  baronet 
knows  me  since  he  was  a  boy :  I  rent  under  him  at 
Crowfield,  only  four  miles  across  ;  and  I  was  coming 
over  to  sco  him  this  morning,  and  I  heard  say  that 
you  have  been  wilting  a  book  about  flowers,  and  I 
says  to  my  wife  last  night,  dash  me  if  I  don’t  take 
that  ’ere  cyclamen  over  to-morrow,  and  see  Sir 
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William’s  gardener  about  it.  Perhaps  he  can  tell 
me  the  reason  why  it  won’t  seed  with  us.  And  here 
I  am,  rough  enough,  as  you  see,  owing  to  this  cold 
wind ;  but,  thank  goodness,  I  have  a  comfortable 
home,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  you  if  you  was 
coming  over  our  way.  I  am  sure  my  wife  would  be 
very  happy.”  “Very  happy  if  you  were  to  engage  me 
to  do  her  garden,  I  suppose,  eh  ?  But  what  is  it 
you  want  me  to  do  about  this  cyclamen :  it  seems 
like  a  large  plant — how  do  you  manage  it?”  “  I 
keep  it  in  the  window  along  with  the  other  plants, 
and  give  it  no  water,  after  the  leaves  drop  off,  till 
new  leaves  come  again  in  the  autumn.  We  had  it 
many  years,  and  it  always  blossoms  better  than  any 
of  them  I  ever  saw;  but  I  have  tried  all  sorts  of 
advice  to  get  it  to  seed,  but  the  more  I  try,  the  more 
it  won’t  do  it;  so,  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  put 
me  on  the  right  way,  I  am  sure  my  wife — ”  “Yes, 
yes ;  I  know  you  farmers  are  a  kind-hearted,  generous 
race ;  but  here,  in  Suffolk,  you  have  an  odd  way  of 
insisting  on  your  visitors  smoking  in  your  ‘  keeping 
rooms  and  when  people  go  to  Rome,  they  too 
often  think  they  must  do  as  Rome  does,  for  fear  of 
becoming  marked  birds  :  so,  if  you  please,  let  me 
examine  your  plant,  and  if  we  can  get  it  to  seed  next 
year  I  may  come  over  to  see  it,  but  shall  not  engage 
to  smoke.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  blossoms 
you  have  seen  on  this  cyclamen  at  one  time  ?”  “  I 
have  often  counted  fifty  full-blown  ones,  beside  those 
that  were  coming  on  and  going  off.”  “  And  it  never 
seeds?”  “No.”  “ Does  it  shrivel  much  in  summer 

when  dry  ?”  “  Sometimes ;  but  I  believe  my  wife  gives 
it  water  now  and  then.”  “  You  keep  it  always  in  the 
window  ?”  “  Always ;  and  every  year  it  tries  to  seed, 
but  as  soon  as  the  stalks  begin  to  coil,  the  top  of  them 
withers  away,  as  you  see.”  “  Well,  then,  it  strikes 
me  that  you  either  keep  it  too  dry  in  summer  or  give 
it  water  in  a  saucer  while  at  rest,  and  so  damage  the 
roots ;  and  if  the  bulb,  as  we  may  call  it,  has  to 
renew  its  roots  every  year,  or  is  otherwise  expended 
by  too  much  drying,  it  has  not  sufficient  strength 
left  to  make  seeds,  for  that  is  the  last  and  greatest 
effort  of  all  plants.  Keep  the  soil  moist  as  long  as 
the  leaves  are  green;  when  they  fade,  plunge  the  pot 
in  a  border  in  front  of  your  house,  so  as  to  be  an 
inch  below  the  surface;  and,  if  the  soil  of  the  border 
is  heavy,  put  three  or  four  little  stones  under  the  pot, 
which,  in  showery  weather,  will  assist  the  drainage 
better  than  if  the  bottom  of  the  pot  were  resting  on 
tho  solid  mould.  Thus  the  bulb  will  be  kept  in  a 
uniform  state  during  its  resting  time — neither  too 
wet  nor  too  dry.  In  September,  as  soon  as  the  new 
leaves  appear  above  ground,  raise  the  pot  till  the 
surface  of  it  is  level  'with  the  top  of  the  border,  then 
water  it,  and  leave  it  out  as  long  as  the  weather  is 
favourable.  The  leaves  will  be  more  firm,  and  their 
footstalks  much  stronger,  if  they  are  first  allowed  to 
come  to  their  full  size  out  of  doors.  Many  gardeners 
turn  these  cyclamens  out  of  their  pots,  and  plant 
them  in  the  borders,  about  this  time,  to  be  repotted 
in  the  autumn;  and  that  plan  answers  very  well 
with  them,  but  it  is  more  troublesome  for  amateurs, 
as  the  roots  will  spread  in  the  border  before  tho 
leaves  appear,  and  on  being  removed  are  very  liable 
to  get  broken.  They  must  also  be  fresh  potted,  and 
the  more  late  that  is  done  in  the  autumn  tho  more 
troublesome  they  will  be  to  pass  through  the  winter. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  safer,  and  just  as  well,  for  the 
dry  cyclamens  to  be  left  in  their  pots  :  but  to  leave 
tliem  in  a  window,  or  on  a  shelf  to  dry  all  the 
summer,  is  poor  gardening  indeed.” 

*  Keeping  room,  a  local  name  for  the  parlour. 
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Gladioli. — These  will  now  be  pushing  up  strong 
ribbed  leaves ;  and  they  require  abundance  of  water, 
and  as  much  air  as  can  be  let  in.  When  it  is  a  dry 
summer,  their  leaves  are  subject  to  the  ravages  of 
the  red  spider ;  but  these  are  easily  kept  down  with 
soap-water,  as  Mr.  Appleby  says  (page  67) ;  and  the 
leaves  of  gladioli  are  the  easiest  to  clean,  as  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  dip  a  soft  rag  or  sponge  in  plain 
or  soap-water,  and,  beginning  at  tlie  bottom,  rub 
them  closely  between  the  palm  of  your  left  hand  and 
the  wet  sponge.  This  will  invigorate  any  leaf,  and 
particularly  these  sword-shaped  leaves,  and  keep 
them  free  from  various  kinds  of  insects  if  persevered 
in  regularly,  or  systematically,  as  we  say.  Without 
a  system,  gardening  is  little  better  than  a  lottery. 

Cinerarias. — If  seeds  of  these  are  sown  this  week, 
or,  at  the  farthest,  before  the  middle  of  next  week, 
and  the  young  plants  well  nursed,  and  got  into 
three-inch  pots  before  the  end  of  July,  they  will 
come  into  flower  late  in  the  autumn,  and  so  go  on 
through  the  winter.  One  thing  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  bloom  them  so  early  from  this 
sowing,  and  that  is  that  they  be  not  shifted  into 
fresh  pots  till  the  central  stem  is  seen  rising  out  of 
the  three-inch  pot ;  and  then  you  may  put  them  in 
five-inch  pots,  in  a  rich  compost,  supplying  them 
with  liquid  manure  occasionally. 

Chrysanthemums. — Cuttings,  or  divided  slips,  of 
these,  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  may  now  be 
planted  out  of  doors  in  a  rich  piece  of  ground ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  freely,  the  tops  to  be 
pinched  off,  in  order  to  get  the  plants  well  furnished 
with  blooming  shoots  from  the  bottom.  This  is  an 
easier  way  to  get  fine  bushy  plants  of  them  than  grow¬ 
ing  them  all  the  summer  in  pots;  but  they  should  be 
taken  up  early  in  the  autumn  and  potted  before  they 
get  too  strong,  and  their  removal  would  be  safer  if  done 
in  dull  or  rainy  weather.  It  is  not  at  all  too  late  now 
to  put  in  cuttings  of  them,  and  they  will  strike  or  make 
roots  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  if  they  are  merely 
put  into  some  light  compost  in  a  shady  place,  and 
not  planted  too  thick,  nor  made  longer  than  four 
inches.  Let  them  have  four  inches  between  them 
each  way.  When  they  are  rooted,  and  begin  to  grow 
freely,  the  very  tops  ought  to  be  pinched  out,  and 
then  the  bottom  eyes,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five, 
will  soon  make  as  many  shoots,  so  that  by  this  plan 
you  can  have  a  nice  plant  at  once  from  the  cutting 
bed.  When  these  new  shoots  are  just  one  inch  long 
is  the  proper  time  to  remove  them.  A  garden  trowel 
is  the  best  thing  to  transplant  them  with,  as  you  can 
take  up  some  of  the  soil  along  with  the  roots,  so  that 
they  will  hardly  know  that  they  were  removed,  parti¬ 
cularly  if  you  give  them  a  good  watering  as  soon  as 
they  are  fresh  planted ;  and  by  the  time  they  are 
six  inches  high  you  may  stop  all  the  centre  shoots,  or 
those  that  appear  the  strongest.  Such  shoots  as  are 
weak  may  be  left  as  they  are,  and  the  force  of  growth 
at  that  season  will  soon  make  them  of  equal  strength 
with  those  that  were  stopped.  Thus  a  handsome 
bushy  plant  may  be  formed  easily,  and  more  so  if  the 
outer  branches  are  trained  or  tied  out  to  sticks,  so 
that  the  sun  and  air  may  reach  the  middle  ones,  and 
all  secondary  or  small  side  branches  be  rubbed  off  as 
fast  as  they  appear.  Another  way  I  have  seen  in 
practice,  but  not  in  print,  is  well  worth  trying,  and 
this  is  about  the  right  time  to  begin  it.  Plant  two  or 
three  strong  cuttings  in  a  very  small  pot,  say  a  three- 
inch  pot,  and  place  them  either  under  a  hand-glass 
or  in  some  close  shaded  place.  When  they  are  rooted, 
choose  one  of  the  best,  or  strongest,  and  discard  the 
rest;  retain  it  in  the  small  pot  till  it  is  live  or  six  inches 


high,  then  pinch  out  the  point  and  give  it  abundance 
of  weak  liquid  manure.  This  will  cause  it  to  make 
three  or  four  side  shoots,  and  if  it  makes  more  rub 
them  off.  As  soon  as  these  side  shoots  are  fairly  in 
growth,  pot  the  plant  into  the  next  largest  sized  pot, 
using  very  rich  compost,  and  nothing  but  liquid 
manure  to  water  with  throughout  the  season,  and  the 
plant  or  plants  to  receive  only  one  more  potting; 
that  is,  three  pots  in  all.  Dwarf  plants  are  thus 
formed,  the  flowers  of  which  are  very  superior  to 
those  reared  by  any  other  mode  of  growing  the  plants. 
When  these  plants  are  intended  for  exhibition,  all 
the  backward  flower-buds  are  cut  out  with  a  scissors, 
and  only  a  moderate  portion  left,  and  such  as  may 
be  expected  by  their  size  to  open  at  the  same  time. 

As  we  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  are  a  kind  of 
happy  family  among  ourselves,  who  can  talk  over 
these  little  matters  just  as  private  families  do  when 
the  curtains  arc  drawn,  and  they  sit  round  the  cheerful 
fire,  with  their  feet  on  the  fender,  let  me  hear  how 
many  of  our  younger  branches  will  carry  off  the  best 
prizes  next  autumn  with  their  pot  chrysanthemums 
thus  reared.  But  any  of  us  who  may  enter  the  lists 
in  competition  with  others  not  of  our  circle,  should 
maintain  that  kindly  disposition  for  which  we  are 
already  much  noticed;  for,  assuredly,  competition 
even  in  flowers  is  a  sad  tempter  against  the  best 
feelings  of  out  nature ;  for  I  have  seen  as  much  of  it, 
and  of  its  effects,  as  most  gardeners  of  my  day;  and 
the  best  of  us  are  but  poor  humanity,  after  all. 

D.  Beaton. 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

We  have  now  fully  entered  upon  one  of  the  most 
interesting  periods  of  the  year,  and  vegetation  is 
making  rapid  progress  in  all  directions,  although  tlie 
present  month  has  certainly  been  remarkable  for  its 
sudden  atmospheric  changes  from  heat  to  cold.  A  few 
days  of  excessive  heat,  with  thunder  and  hail,  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  others  with  cold  winds  and  cutting  frosts  at 
night ;  thick  fogs,  also,  and  heavy  dews  have  prevailed ; 
and,  although  the  effects  of  such  changes  are  clearly 
visible,  yet  we  still  find  there  is  a  general  prospect 
that  the  earth  will  yield  an  abundant  return  to 
reward  the  skill  and  persevering  industry  of  man. 

Hoeing  and  thorough  surface  stirring  must  be  well 
and  regularly  attended  to  amongst  all  growing  crops ; 
and  all  blanks,  or  failures  of  seedlings,  or  planted-out 
plants,  filled  up,  as  every  foot  of  soil  that  is  suffered 
to  remain  vacant  is,  of  course,  a  loss  to  the  cultivator : 
reducing  his  profits,  and  thus  increasing  the  rent  of 
the  ground,  every  portion  of  which  should  be  fully 
occupied  with  growing  crops. 

Peas  and  Beans  should  now  be  topped;  the  latter, 
if  affected  with  the  black  aphis  or  dolphin  (Aphis 
fabce,)  should  have  a  washing  with  soapsuds.  One 
or  two  good  applications  will  effectually  destroy  these 
obnoxious  pests,  and  the  soil  will  also  be  greatly 
benefitted  by  the  operation. 

Carrots. — The  last  week  in  May  or  the  first  week 
in  June  is  a  good  time  for  sowing  a  crop  of  this  vege 
table,  for  the  supply  of  the  table  with  nice  young 
carrots  during  the  autumn  months. 

Turnips  should  be  sown  in  succession,  and,  by  all 
means,  drilled.  As  soon  as  they  are  up,  the  Dutch 
hoe  can  be  passed  between  the  drills,  and  a  short¬ 
toothed  rake  across  them.  A  few  dry  wood  ashes  or 
charcoal  dust  will  be  found  very  beneficial  to  strew 
over  such  crops  as  may  be  affected  by  the  fly.  This 
application  will  also  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
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plants,  and  keep  the  surface  of  the  earth  open  and 
friable.  The  main  crops  of  Swede  turnips  should 
now  also  be  sown  without  delay. 

Mangold-Wurtzel  and  Red  Beet,  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  seen  above  ground,  should  be  surface-stirred ; 
and  all  vacancies  filled  up  by  transplanting. 

Borecoles,  such  as  Brussels  sprouts ,  Buda  and 
other  hales,  must  be  duly  pricked  out ;  and,  where  this 
operation  has  been  already  attended  to,  some  of  the 
strongest  plants  may  be  got  out  between  the  early 
peas  and  beans.  Some  of  the  brocoli,  coleworts,  and 
celery,  for  use  in  autumn,  should  also  be  pricked  out 
and  planted  in  succession. 

Cucumbers,*  on  the  ridge  and  in  slight  hot-beds, 
should  be  nursed  on  by  surface-stirrings,  applications 
of  tepid  water,  timely  stopping,  and  by  mulching  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

Melons. — The  full  growing  season  for  this  de¬ 
licious  fruit  having  arrived,  to  secure  a  good  crop 
they  should  be  supplied  with  sweet  holding  soil,  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  manure  of  any  sort,  and  a  kindly 
moderate  bottom  heat  maintained :  taking  care  that  it 
does  not  rise  so  high  as  to  scorch  the  roots.  Excessive 
heat  to  the  leaves,  also,  must  be  avoided,  other-wise 
they  will  grow  weak.  The  plants  must  be  stopped, 
the  first  time,  at  the  second  joint,  allowing  three 
shoots  then  to  grow  to  the  length  of  six  or  seven 
joints ;  then  stopping  again  the  side  shoots,  which,  if 
a  fruitful  variety,  will  show  fruit  at  every  joint :  these 
shoots  must  again  be  stopped  one  joint  above  the  show¬ 
ing  fruit.  The  more  that  can  be  managed  to  get  alto¬ 
gether  into  bloom,  on  some  sunny  day,  the  better,  as 
by  this  means  a  choice  of  the  best  and  handsomest 
fruit  may  be  obtained  for  swelling,  and  all  the  in¬ 
ferior  and  ugly-shaped  fruit  can  be  taken  off.  As 
prevention  is  better  than  cure,  a  little  sulphur  viviun, 
mixed  with  hot  lime  or  clay  to  the  consistency  of 
paint,  should,  as  before  recommended,  be  brushed 
occasionally  on  the  inside  of  the  pits  or  frames,  to 
guard  against  the  attacks  of  the  red  spider,  which 
may  be  effectually  prevented  if  taken  in  time. 

James  Barnes. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


MY  FLOWERS. 

(No.  29.) 

One  of  the  loveliest  of  evergreen  shrubs  is  the 
arbutus,  or  strawberry-tree,  and  in  this  month  it  may 
be  transplanted.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  addition  to  the 
garden,  and  should  be  placed  singly  on  the  lawn;  or, 
if  among  shrubs,  should  stand  in  a  conspicuous  place 
that  its  full  beauty  may  be  seen.  The  rich  glossy 
foliage  and  delicate  flowers  make  it  a  charming 
ornament  to  the  autumnal  garden ;  and  it  needs 
little  care  except  in  severe  weather,  when  it  should 
be  guarded  from  the  frost  by  litter  laid  over  the  roots, 
and,  if  convenient,  a  piece  of  matting  fixed  over  the 
top  would  be  a  sufficient  safeguard  to  the  boughs ; 
but  where  this  is  not  easily  to  be  done,  they  may  be 
left  to  brave  the  winter ;  and  they  must  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  dead  even  if  the  branches  die,  for  the  tree 
itself  is  rarely  killed,  and,  if  suffered  to  remain  till 
summer,  will  almost  certainly  sprout  again,  and  form 
a  handsome  plant  that  season.  Many  persons  have 
been  known  to  destroy  their  dead-looking  plants  after 
very  severe  winters,  while  others,  who  have  suffered 
them  to  stand,  have  been  rewarded  by  their  return 
to  health  and  beauty.  We  must  not  mind  keeping 
an  unsightly  shrub  among  our  rich  clumps,  or  letting 
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it  stand  for  a  time  withered  and  blighted  on  the  neat 
grass-plot — it  may  reward  our  patience,  and  become 
as  beautiful  as  ever.  Are  we  not  thus  reminded  of 
some  plant  in  the  domestic  garden — of  some  one,  too, 
in  the  garden  of  our  heavenly  Father — that  has  stood 
for  years  leafless  and  dead,  till  hope  itself  had  almost 
withered;  and  yet  that  plant  has  sprung  into  life,  at 
last,  and  become  the  pride  of  the  garden 

The  common  arbutus  is  a  native  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  also  of  Ireland,  whose  mild  and  genial 
air,  and  fruitful  soil,  would,  with  active  cultivation, 
rival  many  southern  countries.  The  less  hardy 
arbutus,  distinguished  by  unlearned  gardeners  as  the 
oriental  or  eastern  arbutus,  requires  more  care,  but 
blooms  earlier  in  the  year,  and  has  far  more  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers  and  foliage.  This  variety  is  a  native  of 
Greece ;  grows  to  an  enormous  size  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  abounds  in  Palestine.  In  that  once 
rich  and  glorious  land  our  own  common  arbutus 
also  grows,  flowering  much  later  than  the  other 
even  in  that  warm  climate,  and  attaining  a  consider¬ 
able  size.  In  the  deep  rich  vales  of  Palestine  they 
grow  into  splendid  trees,  and  are  sometimes  found 
with  stems  measuring  six  feet  in  circumference. 
Mingled  with  the  fruitful  and  fragrant  trees  of  the 
Holy  Land,  the  arbutus  is  so  general  and  conspicu¬ 
ous  as  to  be  particularly  noticed  by  travellers ;  and 
its  fruit  is  even  more  beautiful  than  its  flower. 
When  we  think  that  the  little  shrub  we  cherish  here, 
scarcely  exceeding  a  few  feet  in  height,  grows  to  such 
a  stately  height  and  size,  even  now,  in  a  land  lying 
desolate  and  neglected ;  when  we  think  of  our  gar¬ 
den  flowers  growing  wildly  and  richly  on  those  hills 
and  plains;  of  the  “lilies”  that  spangle  the  fields, 
and  the  mighty  olive  trees  that  stand  like  eternal 
monuments  among  the  ruins  and  desolation  around 
them ; — what  ideas  arise  of  what  Palestine  was  in 
the  days  of  her  past  greatness,  and  what  she  will  be 
in  those  of  her  coming  glory.  Dear  as  is  our  British 
home  to  British  hearts,  yet  who  can  refuse  to  “  pray 
for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem?” 

The  arbutus  likes  a  good  soil,  and,  if  possible, 
peat.  If  a  sheltered  spot  can  be  set  apart  for  this 
shrul),  so  much  the  better.  It  is  worthy  of  some 
little  care. 

If  any  lady  or  cottage  gardener  possesses  a  camel¬ 
lia  japonica  as  a  pot  plant,  they  must  now  carefully 
shade  it  from  the  sun,  as,  if  exposed  to  its  influence, 
the  rich  green  of  its  polished  leaves  fades,  and  becomes 
a  sickly  yellow ;  therefore,  from  this  time  till  Septem¬ 
ber,  let  them  enjoy  only  the  early  morning  sun.  One 
is  apt  to  fancy  that  a  greenhouse  plant  must  love  the 
sun,  but  in  this  case  it  is  not  so.  Let  them  have  light, 
only  not  sunshine  ;  but  these  charming  flowers  will 
thrive  in  shade  where  most  other  plants  would  die,  and 
are  therefore  singularly  adapted  to  form  one  of  that 
class  so  pathetically  and  expressively  termed,  inp.  282 
of  vol.  i.,  “  prison  plants.”  The  glowing  blossoms  of 
the  camellia,  so  richly  coloured,  so  fine  in  form,  so  firm 
in  texture,  charm  the  eye ;  and  they  possess  no  scent  to 
make  them  unwholesome  in  the  closest  room;  while 
the  ease  with  which  the  plants  are  managed  will  en¬ 
able  many  persons  to  cultivate  them  whose  time  or 
means  might  preclude  their  undertaking  those  of 
more  peculiar  habits.  The  little  interesting  trouble 
they  give  is  only  with  regal'd  to  watering.  Let  the 
bottom  of  the  flower-pot  be  well  covered  with  pieces 
of  broken  earthenware ;  let  the  soil  be  lumpy  also,  to 
permit  free  drainage,  which  is  essential  to  the  plant ; 
and  during  the  growing  season  water  should  be  freely 
given,  but  at  other  times  it  should  be  kept  rather 
dry.  After  the  flower  buds  are  formed  is  the  time  of 
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peril,  for  if  they  are  “  droughted”  only  for  an  hour 
the  buds  will  certainly  drop  off;  and  they  will  do  so, 
too,  if  the  soil  is  soddened.  Care  in  watering,  a 
loose,  lumpy  state  of  the  soil,  and  shade,  are  the  few 
and  simple  rules  for  flowering  these  lovely  plants ; 
and  they  are  just  sufficient  to  interest  and  amuse 
without  expense  or  difficulty,  and  this,  to  a  town 
florist,  is  of  some  consequence.  These  flowers  are  so 
truly  beautiful  that  I  hope  many  may  he  induced  to 
attempt  their  culture,  both  as  window  and  border 
plants,  and  if  they  succeed  in  blooming  them  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  abundantly  repaid.  The  leaves  will 
sometimes  become  dusty  and  dirty,  and  then  they 
will  be  refreshed  by  sponging  them  with  water  till 
they  look  clean  and  bright.  Sometimes  the  roots  in 
pots  will  become  matted,  and  unable  to  receive  a  pro¬ 
per  degree  of  moisture :  tliis  will  be  known  by  the 
sudden  dropping  off  of  the  leaves  and  buds,  while 
seeming  to  be  in  perfect  health  and  beauty.  The 
plant  must  then  be  repotted,  pruned,  and  exposed 
to  the  hottest  sun,  but  let  the  full  blaze  fall  on  the 
pot  alone;  the  plant  itself  must  be  carefully  shaded. 
This  treatment  will  restore  its  health  and  strength. 
Stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  frequently,  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  moss,  and  syringe  them  often  in  summer. 
Let  me  again  recommend  ladies  to  naturalize  the 
camellia  japonica,  as  I  have  described  in  a  former 
paper.  The  beauty  of  their  lawn  or  border  will  be 
so  greatly  added  to  by  these  rich  shoots,  that  if  they 
can  possibly  contrive  the  simple  means  of  hardening 
them,  they  will  never  regret  having  done  so;  and 
thus  a  splendid  plant,  now  little  known  except  in 
greenhouses,  will  take  its  place  among  the  varied 
beauties  of  our  English  homes.  The  frosts  and  chil¬ 
ling  nights  will  soon  be  over,  and  then  they  may 
with  safety  be  turned  into  the  open  ground,  but 
place  them  in  a  dry,  well  drained  situation,  and 
screened  as  much  as  may  be  from  cutting  winds. 

Our  gardens  are  now  daily  growing  brighter  and 
sweeter ;  every  bud,  every  flower,  every  sprig  that 
clothes  the  boughs,  utters  a  fresh  word  of  praise  and 
thankfulness.  Let  our  hearts  respond,  and  let  us 
unweariedly  declare,  “  as  we  lie  down  and  rise  up,” 
and  “  as  we  walk  by  the  way,”  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  God. 


HYBRIDIZING. 

Hybiudizing  is  the  name  of  that  fascinating  process 
by  which  we  obtain  new  seedling  plants  from  two 
distinct  species  of  the  same  genus,  or  family,  or  from 
two  varieties  of  a  single  species,  by  merely  crossing 
the  one  with  the  other.  We  have  thus  three  names, 
the  A  B  C  of  the  language  of  hybridizing,  or  cross 
breeding,  and  I  may,  thus  early,  state  that  na¬ 
turalists,  as  well  as  the  practitioners  in  this  art,  both 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  have  by  their 
writings  and  speculations  rendered  tliis  most  simple 
art  a  perfect  Babel,  and  that  by  not  first  learning  the 
A  B  C  of  the  art.  It  is,  therefore,  most  essential  that 
the  first  three  letters,  or  names,  should  be  well  un¬ 
derstood  on  the  threshhold,  otherwise  on  entering  the 
temple  we  may  easily  be  led  away,  like  the  rest,  into 
endless  confusion ;  for  there  have  been  as  many  theories, 
or  rather  hypotheses,  broached  on  tliis  subject  as  on 
the  origin  of  evil. 

A  genus,  a  species,  and  a  variety,  are  the  ABC. 
The  genus  is  the  family,  A;  the  species,  B,  are  the 
different  members  of  that  family,  and  these  mem¬ 
bers  will  only  interbreed  among  themselves,  and 
with  the  varieties  C,  which  must  have  sprung  from 
the  species.  In  obedience  to  the  divine  command  to 


“increase  and  multiply,”  the  different  species  of  a 
family  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  species  in  a  given 
family  of  animals,  are  formed  to  breed  with  each 
other,  under  certain  restrictions;  some  with  more 
freedom  than  others,  it  is  true,  and  some  resist  all  ad¬ 
vances  in  this  direction.  But  for  want  of  sufficient 
materials,  or  data,  no  theory  can  yet  be  constructed 
by  which  we  could  say  beforehand  that  such  and  such 
species  will  cross;  we  must  aim  at  this  knowledge  by 
actual  experiments,  step  by  step,  and  every  reader  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener  may  easily  try  an  experi¬ 
ment,  and  even  gain  a  step,  and  every  step  gained  is 
a  new  fact;  and  we  all  know  that  it  is  from  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  well-attested  facts  that  useful  theory  can  be 
formed  on  any  subject.  Therefore,  the  more  recruits 
that  we  can  enlist  into  tliis  experimental  field,  the 
sooner  these  facts  will  accumulate,  on  which  to  con¬ 
struct  a  sound  theory  that  will  assist  the  whole  of  us. 
The  only  absolute  rule  that  we  are  yet  in  possession 
of,  is  the  one  I  have  referred  to  already— that  plants  or 
species  will  only  intermix  with  others  of  their  own 
family.  This  is  certain  and  settled.  I  may  state, 
however,  that  many  assertions  to  the  contrary  have 
been  advanced,  but  they  are  all  too  apocryphal  to 
require  a  passing  thought.  It  is  true  that  botanists 
and  zoologists,  in  their  respective  spheres,  have 
unavoidably  classed  many  plants  and  animals  in  dif¬ 
ferent  families,  to  which  they  were  not  assigned  “  in 
the  beginning,”  and  many  of  these  naturalists  were  at 
first  very  jealous  of  the  cross-breeder’s  art,  as  it 
revealed  in  some  instances  the  looseness  of  their 
classification,  but  all  this  misunderstanding  has  hap¬ 
pily  passed  away,  and  now,  if  you  can  clearly  prove 
that  two  plants  will  crosss  together,  although  they 
may  have  been  placed  in  two  different  families  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  greatest  botanist,  he  will  give 
way  at  once,  and  range  these  plants  in  one  family. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  great  interest  attached 
to  cross  breeding,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  our  flowers,  it  is  a  useful  check  on  the  labours 
of  the  botanist,  by  which  he  may  clear  doubtful 
points  in  his  arrangement,  or  allow'  the  gardener,  or 
rather  The  Cottage  Gardener,  to  do  it  for  him. 

Now,  to  attain  to  such  distinction,  wre  must  clearly 
learn  the  meaning  of  our  ABC;  let  us,  therefore, 
for  illustration,  take  the  genus  or  family  to  which  we 
ourselves  belong.  In  every  arrangement  ell  families 
have  a  particular  name  to  distinguish  them  from 
each  other ;  and  the  name  of  our  family  is  mankind. 
“  In  the  beginning  ”  there  were  only  two  species  of 
this  family  or  genus — Adam  and  Eve :  although  this 
definition  will  better  illustrate  my  meaning,  it  is  not 
strictly  correct.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  genus  and  two 
species,  but  no  variety,  which  is  the  only  remaining 
letter  in  our  alphabet.  Now,  when  Cain  and  Abel 
were  borne  into  the  world,  can  you  say  whether  or 
not  they  were  two  more  species  of  the  genus,  or 
merely  two  varieties  of  it  ?  On  this  simple  question 
hinges  all  the  learned  disquisitions  with  which  phi¬ 
losophers  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  away 
into  old  Chaos  again,  on  the  subject  of  cross-breed¬ 
ing,  both  among  animals  and  plants ;  and  thousands 
of  the  unlearned  have  also  followed  in  their  path, 
some  in  one  way  and  some  in  another;  for,  like  other 
questions  that  can  bear  to  be  handled  on  all  sides, 
this  one  has  had  many  expounders,  almost  every  one 
of  whom  either  adopts  a  new  phraseology  of  his  own, 
or  applies  that  of  another  in  a  different  sense  to  the 
original  meaning  intended  for  it.  Hence  the  Babel 
of  unmeaning  or  misapplied  terms  in  the  language 
of  cross-breeding  ;  and  hence,  too,  my  reasons  for  ad¬ 
verting  to  these  tilings,  in  order  to  guard  my  readers 
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against  falling  into  these  quicksands ;  for,  without 
first  explaining  the  terms  which  I  mean  to  use  in 
writing  on  this  fascinating  subject,  and  without 
shewing  the  reason  why  T  make  use  of  such  terms  in 
preference  to  others  in  current  use,  I  cannot  expect 
to  make  myself  so  clearly  understood  as  I  wish  to  be, 
in  order  to  be  really  useful.  I  may  premise,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  on  any  of  the  ab¬ 
struse  points  connected  with  the  subject,  but  merely 
the  simplest  rules  pointed  out  by  actual  experience ; 
and,  if  1  am  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  raising  an 
interest  on  this  very  interesting  topic  among  our 
readers,  who  may  not  yet  have  heard  of  such  a  pro¬ 
cess,  sure  1  am  that  I  shall  be  adding  another  strong 
link  to  that  golden  chain  which  already  encircles 
their  gardening  resolves. 

Now,  whether  we  look  on  Cain  and  Abel  as  two  va¬ 
rieties  from  two  distinct  species  of  the  genus  mankind, 
or  as  two  legitimate  species,  it  makes  not  the  slightest 
difference.  The  world  was  peopled  from  this  stock; 
and,  of  all  the  analogies  that  have  been  found  to  exist 
between  plants  and  animals,  none  are  more  clear  than 
this,  namely,  that  whether  we  look  on  plants  of  one 
family  as  distinct  species,  like  Adam  and  Eve,  or  as 
varieties,  as  we  may  call  Cain  and  Abel,  for  argument 
sake,  makes  no  difference  in  the  process  of  cross¬ 
breeding  ;  for,  if  they  will  cross  at  all,  it  will  only  be 
among  themselves,  for  there  is  no  obvious  limit  be¬ 
tween  a  species  and  a  variety  in  as  far  as  cross-breed¬ 
ing  is  concerned.  Here  the  grand  analogy  between 
plants  and  animals  ceases.  The  family  mankind  has, 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  branched  out  into  distinct 
sections,  and  every  section  into  subordinate  forms ; 
so  much  so,  that  infidels  have  made  a  strong  handle 
of  this  to  cast  discredit  on  the  revealed  word  of  God, 
who,  for  wise  purposes,  has  so  constituted  this  family 
that  the  most  dissimilar  members  of  the  best  marked 
sections  of  it  will  “increase  and  multiply”  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  His  will.  Not  so  plants,  however;  they, 
too,  or,  at  least,  many  of  them,  have  branched  out 
into  well-marked  sections  from  original  types,  like 
the  human  race ;  hut,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
plants  thus  far  removed  will  not  interbreed  with  each 
other,  hut  only  within  their  respective  sections. 

The  offspring  of  a  cross  union  among  plants  may 
be  fertile,  half  fertile,  or  altogether  quite  sterile  or 
barren  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  either  of  these 
conditions  are  not  induced  by  the  near  or  distant  re¬ 
lationship  in  the  parents ;  for  every  degree  of  rela¬ 
tionship  in  the  parents  has  been  found  to  produce 
these  effects  in  their  offspring ;  so  that  any  two  kinds 
of  plants  may  look  as  like  each  other  as  is  possible 
without  being  absolutely  the  same  plant,  and  an 
offspring  from  their  union  will  as  likely  he  barren  as 
one  produced  from  two  plants  which  one  could  hardly 
think  belonged  to  one  family ;  so  that  we  have  no 
criterion  in  the  outward  aspect  of  plants  by  which 
we  can  pronounce  beforehand  whether  they  will  cross 
with  each  other  or  not;  or,  if  they  do,  what  degree 
of  fertility  may  be  expected  from  their  offspring. 

Zoologists,  starting  from  the  well-known  point  of 
the  cross  between  the  horse  and  the  ass,  and  at  first 
believing  the  two  parents  to  belong  to  different 
families,  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  union 
between  the  members  of  two  different  families,  and 
that  the  offspring  from  such  union  woidd,  in  all 
cases,  turn  out  to  be  sterile,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Spanish  mule ;  and,  not  only  that,  hut  even  went  so 
far  as  to  call  such  offspring  mules.  Botanists,  rea¬ 
soning  from  analogy,  unfortunately  admitted  the 
same  views  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  brought 
a  world  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  on  themselves 


and  their  followers  in  consequence.  We  are  now 
only  groping  our  way  out  of  this  darkness  and  con¬ 
fusion,  but  every  season,  and  almost  every  experi¬ 
ment  carried  out  according  to  natural  laws,  shews 
clearly  that  those  views  of  naturalists  are  either  un¬ 
tenable,  or,  at  all  events,  require  reconsideration. 
Therefore,  knowing  that  plants  the  nearest  in  affinity 
may  produce  a  barren  or  sterile  offspring,  as  well  as 
those  the  most  distant,  I  shall  give  up  the  word 
mule  altogether,  as  conveying  no  sensible  meaning, 
or  a  falsehood.  Hybrid  and  cross-breed  I  shall  use 
as  synonymous,  although  the  two  words  have  been 
used  for  two  different  degrees  of  crossing  by  the  first 
authority.  I  shall  so  use  them  as  meaning  the  same 
thing,  because,  after  all,  the  difference  is  only  in  the 
words,  not  in  what  they  represent.  The  simple,  act 
of  crossing  two  plants  together,  any  one,  even  a 
child,  can  learn  in  two  minutes ;  and  next  week  I 
shall  begin  with  that  process.  D.  Beaton. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  Several  correspondents  are  obliged  to  remain  unanswered  until 
next  week,  from  want  of  room. 

Pigeon’s  Dung  (W.  H.  A.), — This  is  one  of  the  richest  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  being  nearly  equal  to  the  best  guano,  and  it  may  be  applied 
with  advantage  to  all  garden  crops.  It  abounds  with  ammonia  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  If  you  use  it  for  mailing  liquid  manure,  you  may 
employ  half  as  much  more  than  is  directed  for  guano  at  p.  3  of  the 
present  volume ;  all  that  is  there  said  relative  to  the  employment  of 
guano  is  applicable  to  pigeon’s  dung. 

Agekatum  (Ibid). — There  is  no  plant  known  to  us  as  Ageratum 
grandiflurum.  There  are  but  six  species — angustifolium,  cteruleum, 
conyzoides,  laiifolium,  mexicanum,  and  strictum :  they  are  all  an¬ 
nuals,  all  bloom  in  June  and  July,  and  all  are  white  or  blue:  they 
are  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  two  first  named  are 
greenhouse  annuals,  the  others  are  hardy.  All,  of  course,  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  seed,  but  cuttings  from  them  root  freely.  We  suspect  that 
your  plant  is  not  an  ageratum,  but  a  variety  (gran diflora)  of  Cades - 
tina.  ageratoides.  If  our  suspicions  are  correct,  it  is  a  greenhouse 
herbaceous  perennial,  a  native  of  New  Spain  ;  its  flowers  are  sky-blue, 
and  bloom  in  August ;  its  greatest  heighth  one  foot,  and  it  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings. 

Names  of  Plants  (J.  N.  B.). — The  white  flower  we  think  is 
Arabis  alpina,  and  the  yellow  flower  Alyssum  saxatile,  but  from 
such  small  specimens  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  of  the  trivial  names. 
(A.  I).  Z.). — Your  plant  is  Boronia  serrulata,  a  greenhouse  ever¬ 
green  shrub  from  New  South  Wales.  It  requires  the  pot  to  be  very 
thoroughly  drained,  and,  consequently,  the  pot  should  be  larger  than 
is  usual  for  a  plant  of  its  size  ;  the  soil  should  be  sandy  peat,  mixed 
with  some  rubbly  charcoal.  It  is  the  want  of  good  drainage,  and, 
probably,  keeping  the  air  of  your  greenhouse  too  moist,  that  makes 
the  leaves  of  your  Boronia  spotted.  (A  Subscriber,  Surbiton). — The 
plant  from  the  meadows  in  your  neighbourhood  is  Orchis  morio. 

Pit  within  a  Greenhouse  ( F .  W.  H.) — You  propose  to  fill 
with  bark  or  earth  a  pit  along  the  front  within  your  greenhouse,  to 
strike  cuttings  in,  the  hot  water  pipes  running  within  the  pit.  This 
plan  will  not  answer  at  all  for  striking  cuttings,  nor  will  it  do  as  a 
sand  bed,  as  the  pipes  cannot  safely  be  heated  but  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  and  merely  to  exclude  frost.  Introducing  hot  bark  would 
only  spoil  your  greenhouse  plants,  and  the  space  is  far  too  narrow  to 
hold  bark  enough  to  retain  sufficient  heat  for  ten  days. 

Moving  Vines  in  Pots  (Ibid).— Vines  in  pots  may  be  removed 
and  planted  any  time  in  the  year.  From  May  to  Midsummer  is  the 
best  time,  and  they  take  no  hurt  if  their  stems  are  10  inches  from  the 
pipes.  We  know  of  many  not  farther  from  the  pipes  ;  those  in  the 
Queen’s  new  garden,  for  instance. 

Greenhouse  adjoining  a  Parlour  ( T .  Picton ). — Your  green¬ 
house,  six  feet  wide,  has  no  room  for  a  front  shelf,  but  only  for  the 
usual  one  sloping  to  the  wall  in  the  centre.  The  friend  who  tells 
you  that  plants  next  the  glass  “  take  no  harm”  is  the  best  gardener 
of  the  two  ;  but,  after  all,  your  other  friend  carries  the  day,  as  you 
have  no  room  next  the  glass. 

Barometrical  Table  (Meteorologicus). — We  have  the  offer  of 
more  than  one,  and,  at  the  commencement  of  our  next  volume,  shall 
probably  add  it  to  our  table  of  temperatures. 

Honeysuckle  (Mary  Marshall). — This  planted  at  the  foot  of  an 
apple-tree  certainly  will  not  prevent  the  latter  bearing  fruit,  This  is 
not  “  a  silly  question”  to  ask,  for  there  are  antipathies  as  well  as 
“  Loves  of  the  Plants.”  Some  plants  will  not  grow  well  near  others, 
and  another  set  will  only  grow  in  their  company.  The  corn-flower, 
for  instance,  is  only  seen  among  wheat.  This  arises,  probably,  from 
the  secretions  from  the  roots  or  leaves  of  the  latter  being  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  the  flower. 

Arbutus  (Ibid). — If  this  is  the  common  sort,  by  all  means  turn  it 
out  into  the  open  ground.  An  old  Pyrus  Japonica  and  Morelia 
cherry-tree  had  better  be  merely  unnailed  from  the  wall  about  to  be 
rebuilt. 

Corrcea  (Ibid). — You  do  not  mention  the  name  of  the  species, 
but,  whatever  it  is,  a  cutting  of  a  well-ripened  shoot,  planted  in  a  pot 
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of  damp  sand  under  a  bell-glass,  without  any  heat,  will  strike  root. 
The  best  mode  of  propagating  the  best  kinds  is  by  inarching  them 
upon  a  stock  of  one  of  the  commoner  kinds.  Your  large  specimen 
will  not  endure  the  cold  of  our  winter  in  the  open  ground,  but  your 
Almond  will,  if  of  the  common  kind.  We  shall  give  an  extract  from 
your  note  in  our  next. 

Frame  Plants  turning  Yellow  (W .  S.). — The  Convolvulus, 
Zinnia,  &c.,  thus  affected,  after  being  raised  in  a  hotbed,  are  suffering 
from  the  cold  winds  we  have  had.  They  will  soon  recover. 

Transplanting  Seedlings  (Ibid). — You  aslc  for  the  best  mode 
of  moving  “seedlings  raised  in  pots,  in  soil  half  mould  and  half  sand, 
but  which  do  not  transplant  singly  ;  the  mould  is  so  loose  that  they 
fall  to  pieces  and  are  destroyed.”— Lift  them  carefully  with  a  flat 
stick,  and  pot  them  singly,  or  three  together,  in  a  small  pot.  Put 
them  into  the  frame,  and  keep  it  close  for  a  week. 

Passion  Flower  (Ibid). — This  was  cut  down  in  the  winter,  and 
continues  green,  “but  without  buds  or  leaves.” — Put  in  into  a  close 
frame,  and  it  will  soon  shew  both. 

Bees  ( G .  W.  Pretty). — Your  letter  has  not  been  printed,  but  it 
shall  be  in  our  next  double  Number,  with  a  short  comment  by  Mr. 
Payne. 

Cabbages  after  Potatoes  (G.  M.  G.). — To  obtain  cabbage 
plants  to  insert  in  the  bed  whence  you  will  take  your  “  Shaw  pota¬ 
toes,”  we  suppose  in  August,  you  must  sow  now ;  prick  out  the 
seedlings  when  they  have  two  leaves  each  an  inch  broad. 

Vegetable-Marrow  (Ibid). — We  strongly  recommend  every  one 
who  has  a  garden  to  grow  this  or  some  other  pompion  of  moderate 
size  when  ripe.  It  is  an  admirable  store  vegetable,  of  the  greatest 
service  to  boil  and  serve  at  table,  either  whole  or  mashed.  Mr  Cut- 
hill’s  mode  of  growing  it,  as  a  successional  crop,  after  early  potatoes, 
is  very  good  :  he  says,  “  The  seeds  of  the  marrow  may  be  sown  about 
the  1st  of  May  in  a  warm  corner.  When  transplanting  comes,  the 
early  potatoes  will  not  be  near  ripe,  but  lift  a  root  of  potatoes  every 
five  or  six  feet  in  the  rows,  leaving  six  or  eight  rows  of  potatoes,  and 
then  another  row  of  marrows  ;  when  ripe  store  them  away  for  use.” 
Those  who  have  not  yet  sown  pompion  seed  may  yet  have  the  plants 
sufficiently  forward  by  sowing  in  pots  of  very  rich  earth,  or  earth 
mixed  with  thoroughly  decayed  dung,  keeping  the  pots  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  or  room  of  the  dwelling,  and  supplying  the  plants  regu¬ 
larly  and  liberally  with  water. 

Autumn-Planted  Potatoes  (X.  Y.). — The  stems  of  your  pota¬ 
toes,  planted  in  November  and  January,  were  “  cut  off  by  the  frost.” 
Never  mind  ;  do  not  do  anything,  but  loosen  the  surface  with  a  hoe 
between  the  rows.  The  stems  will  all  come  again,  and  when  you 
take  up  your  crop  you  will  be  able  to  laugh  at  “  the  old  stagers,” 
who  you  say  are  now  laughing  at  you. 

Cucumber  Mildew  (Rev.  A.  Stead). — The  whitish  spots  which 
attack  your  neighbour’s  cucumber  leaves,  and  gradually  spread  over 
them,  is  the  mildew.  Your  description  of  it,  as  seen  through  your 
microscope,  is  quite  correct.  “It  has  the  appearance  of  very  fine 
white  cotton,  interspersed  with  straight  silvery  lines,  headed  by  a 
transparent  globular  cap,  or  head.”  It  is  a  minute  fungus,  closely 
allied  to  that  we  described  at  p.  53.  It  is  most  probably  Nicothecium 
roseum  (which  is  really  a  species  of  Dactylium),  but  it  may  be  either 
Oidiurn  erysiphoides  or  O.  leuconium,  both  of  which  Mr.  Berkley 
believes  to  be  species  of  the  genus  Erysiphe.  But  whatever  the 
species  may  be  it  is  a  fungus,  and  the  remedy  is  to  dust  the  leaves 
with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Chicory  Seed  (A.  C.  Nottingham). — You  can  obtain  this  of  any 
seedsman  who  advertises  in  our  columns. 

Nettles  (Rev.  F.  G.  A'.). — The  only  remedy  we  know  is  to  cut 
them  down  close  to  the  turf ;  then  to  pare  this  off,  and  to  cover  over 
the  roots  of  the  nettles  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  with  common 
salt ;  then  put  back  the  turf  so  that  the  salt  may  dissolve  gradually. 
Your  turf  over  the  salt  will  be  killed,  but  this  can  be  easily  replaced 
when  the  salt  is  all  gone. 

Asparagus  (A.  C.). — Covering  your  asparagus  bed  with  salt  in 
January  was  decidedly  wrong ;  the  best  time  for  applying  it  is  now. 
(See  p.  1 13,  Vol.  I.).  If  you  put  the  salt  on  very  thick  in  the  w'inter, 
when  frost  and  snow  were  prevalent,  you  probably  caused  so  low  a 
temperature  to  the  plants  as  to  kill  them.  Mixing  salt  and  frozen 
water  together  causes  one  of  the  lowest  degrees  of  cold  known. 
However,  asparagus  is  very  backward  this  year,  and  your  plants  may 
have  vegetated  after  you  wrote. 

Climber  for  Lattice  Work  (T.  J.  Cross). — No  plant  will 
answer  so  well  for  the  lattice  work,  to  act  as  a  screen  all  the  year,  as 
Irish  ivy,  especially  as  it  will  be  partly  shaded  by  the  lilac  before  it. 

Flowers  in  Town  Gardens  (Eneas). — The  double  daisy  will 
succeed  in  London  gardens,  but  not  the  pansey ;  at  least,  not  to  grow 
it  to  perfection.  They  will  require  no  winter  shelter. 

Manure  for  Dahlias  (Ibid). — Thoroughly  decayed  stable  ma¬ 
nure  and  leaf-mould,  in  equal  parts,  we  have  found  the  best  for  these 
flowers.  The  best  liquid-manure  for  them  is  made  from  guano,  or 
pigeon’s  dung.  Half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  a  gallon 
of  water  may  be  used  once  in  ten  days  to  dahlias.  It  should  not  be 
given  until  the  flower-buds  appear. 

Stems  of  White  Lily  (Ibid). — These,  which  you  say  are  broken 
off  by  accident,  will  not  grow. — You  can  try  cutting  them  into  three- 
inch  lengths,  and  burying  these  an  inch  below  the  surface,  keeping 
them  well  supplied  with  water.  We  do  not  believe  they  will  emit 
roots,  but  let  us  know  the  result. 

Ashes  of  Cigars  and  Tobacco  (Ibid). — These  contain  sulphate 
of  potash,  muriate  of  potash,  and  phosphate  of  lime ;  therefore,  in 
small  quantities,  probably  would  be  useful  as  a  fertilizer.  We  know 
of  no  experiments  made  with  them. 

Raspberries  (A.  A.  Clericus). — Your  raspberries  have  thrown 
up  many  suckers  all  round  them,  and  you  wish  to  know  what  you 
should  do  with  these.  Dig  them  all  up  except  three  closest  to  each 
of  the  present  stools — these  three  to  be  preserved  for  bearing  next 
year — and  one  sucker  further  off  from  each  stool,  to  be  [removed  in 
October,  when  you  are  making  your  new  plantation. 


Nemopiiila  Insignis  (A  Subscriber,  Wigtonsliire). — This  lias 
blue  flowers.  The  species  which  has  white  flowers,  spotted  with 
crimson,  or  rather  pnrple,  must  have  been  cither  Nemophila  utomaria 
or  maculuta.  You  may  get  these  from  the  florists  who  advertise  in 
our  columns. 

Rhubarb  Gathering  (Gardener). — The  best  mode  is  to  remove 
a  little  of  the  earth  from  round  the  bottom  of  the  leaf-stalk,  and  then 
slip  it  off  from  the  crown  without  using  a  knife. 

Astelma  eximium  (S.). — This  is  the  name  of  your  plant,  which 
you  correctly  state  to  be  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  If  you 
can  obtain  seed  from  it,  you  may  raise  seedlings  in  a  gentle  hotbed, 
and  grow  the  plants  in  your  window. 

Queen  of  tiie  Prairie  (Ibid). — This  is  a  hardy  hybrid  climbing 
rose,  having  flowers  rosy  red,  striped  with  white.  If  you  thin  out  the 
branches  very  much  in  the  autumn,  topping  those  you  leave,  and 
reduce  the  roots  at  potting  time,  so  as  always  to  keep  it  growing  in 
a  12-inch  pot,  you  will  probably  be  able  to  cultivate  it  in  your  window. 
But  we  hope  Mr.  Beaton  will  say  something  before  long  about  the 
culture  of  roses  in  pots,  and  he  will  then  not  forget  the  example  set 
by  the  Yellow  Banksian  rose  in  a  pot  at  the  Chiswick  Show. 

Destroying  Birds  (Ibid). — We  shrink  from  all  recommendations 
as  to  the  inodes  of  taking  away  life  from  animals,  and  prefer,  our¬ 
selves,  to  scare  birds  away.  Thanks  for  your  beautiful  little  book, 
“Birds’  Nests  and  Birds  it  deserves  to  be  sown  over  the  land,  and 
its  price,  twopence,  cannot  prevent  its  general  diffusion. 

Weeds  on  Asparagus  Beds  (A  Subscriber,  Surbiton). — Sow 
them  so  thickly  with  salt  as  just  to  appear  white ;  it  will  kill  the 
weeds  and  benefit  the  asparagus. 

Wooden  Cistern  (Gardener). — Paint  it  within  and  outside  with 
gas  tar,  boiling,  and  mixed  with  a  little  fat. 

Bean-blossoms  Falling  (P.,  Exeter). — You  say  that  “  a  hole  is 
bored  in  the  case  (calyx)  of  the  bean-blossom,  causing  both  the 
flower  and  bean  to  drop  off.” — Some  weevil  may  do  this,  but  we 
never  knew  an  instance  of  the  kind.  When  we  have  observed  beans 
shed  their  blossoms,  it  has  always  been  from  the  want  of  water  to  the 
roots. 

Potatoes  Cut  off  by'  Frost  (Ibid). — This  having  happened  two 
or  three  times,  your  sets  “now  have  tillered  out  from  five  to  fifteen 
shoots  each.” — This  is  a  bad  symptom,  and  is  ominous  of  a  poor  crop, 
from  exhaustion  in  the  sets.  If  the  case  was  ours,  we  should  thin 
these  multitudinous  stems  to  one  or  two  to  each  set ;  after  doing  so, 
hoeing  the  surface  of  the  ground  between  the  rows,  but  not  earthing 
them  up.  Please  to  let  us  know  the  result. 

Poultry  (A  Constant  Reader). — These  may  be  kept  in  your  yard 
40  feet  square,  and  you  cannot  do  better  than  have  it  half  turfed  and 
the  remainder  gravelled.  Some  sand  must  also  be  in  one  corner 
where  they  can  burrow.  We  prefer  the  Dorking  as  good  layers  ;  but 
all  your  questions  will  be  considered  when  we  can  find  some  one  to 
write  about  poultry  keeping. 

Vine  Bleeding  (C.  J.  II.). — One  of  the  main  branches  being 
broken  off  you  are  unable  to  stop  the  bleeding,  which  is  so  profuse 
as  to  water  the  ground  beneath.  We  never  knew  the  following  plan 
fail : — Cut  the  face  of  the  wound  smooth,  and  apply  a  thick  plate  of 
iron,  heated  intensely  red  hot,  until  that  face  is  completely  made  black 
— in  short,  is  reduced  to  charcoal ;  then  immediately  rub  in  very  hard 
a  salve,  previously  ready,  made  of  two  parts  tallow  and  one  part  fresh 
quick-lime. 

Cyclamens  after  Flowering  (Clericus,  Beds.). — Mr.  Beaton’s 
directions  to  the  farmer,  in  our  columns  to-day,  are  exactly  applicable 
to  your  case. 

Scale  on  Orange-trees  (T.  Griffin). —  The  insect  on  your 
orange  and  lemon-trees,  having  a  tortoise-shaped  shell  or  covering, 
is  one  of  the  scale  tribe,  and  is  either  Coccus  hesperidum,  or  Coccus 
testudo.  They  will  be  destroyed  by  holding  the  trees  for  five  minutes 
in  water  heated  to  140°. 

Mice  ( C.F .  C.). — You  will  keep  mice  from  your  sweet  peas  by 
covering  the  surface  beneath  which  they  are  sown  with  fine  coal- 
ashes,  an  inch  deep. 

Chiswick  Show  (S.  W.,  Uxbridge). — We  are  obliged  by  your 
note.  You  approve  of  our  former  Supplements  because  they  “add 
to  the  stock  of  information  cottage  gardeners  wish  to  obtain,”  but 
you  object  to  the  last  Supplement  because  unsuited  to  their  sphere 
and  requirements  ;  and  you  tell  us  that  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  reply 
that  it  is  optional  with  any  subscriber  to  take  it  or  to  reject  it.  Now, 
as  it  is  so  printed  as  not  to  be  paged  with  the  volume,  we  think  that 
reply  conclusive  j  but  you  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  we  have 
other  reasons  for  printing  our  last  Supplement.  First,  among  these, 
and  contrary  to  your  opinion,  we  wished  to  report  to  our  friends,  the 
cottage  gardeners,  what  the  best  horticulturists  of  England  can  do  in 
gardening  suitable  to  their  sphere ;  for,  with  comparatively  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  plants  exhibited  were  either  greenhouse  or  hardy. 
These  show's,  also,  are  the  annual  epochs  of  English  gardening,  fur¬ 
nishing  data,  as  being  the  present  perfection  of  cultivation,  from 
which  we  may  mark  future  improvements  ;  and  we  think  the  hum¬ 
blest  of  our  readers  may  usefully  employ  this  data.  It  is  only  fair 
to  ourselves  to  add  that  a  sale  of  many  more  than  we  ever  hoped  to 
dispose  of  would  be  required  to  repay  our  outlay  on  this  Supplement, 
yet  we  purpose  repeating  such  a  Supplement  annually,  unless  our 
readers  generally  object;  but  giving  our  reports  of  the  other  two 
shows  of  the  Horticultural  Society  gratuitously  to  our  readers.  We 
shall  give  lists  of  the  principal  winning  plants  at  the  Chiswick  and 
Regent’s  Park  Shows  in  our  next. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  147,  Strand,  in  the 
Parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-Strand  ;  and  Winchester  High-street,  in 
the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Ivalendar ;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  at  tffe  Office,  147,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of 
Saint  Mary-le-Strand,  London.— May  24tli,  1849. 
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Plants  dedicated  to 
each  day. 
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Rises. 
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Moon  R. 
and  Sets. 
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Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun. 

Day  of 
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31 

Th. 

Four-spotted  Dragon-fly. 

i  Yellow  Martagon  Lily 

51  a.  3 

3  a.  8 
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F. 

Nicomede.  Botan.  Soc.  Meeting. 

Yellow  Rose. 

51 

5 
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10 

2 
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S. 

Virginian  Spider-wort  flowers. 

Pimpernel. 

50 

6 
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11 

2 

22 
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3 

Sun. 

Trinity  S.  Common  Red  Poppy  flowers. 

Provence  Rose. 

49 

7 
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12 

2 

13 
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4 

M. 

Spotted  Fly-catclier  lays. 

Indian  Pink.  [Rose. 

48 

8 

Q  ON 

13 

2 

3 
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5 

Tu. 

K.  Hanov.b.  1 77 1  ■  Dinn.&  Rot.  Soc. Meet. 

Three  -  leaved  China 

47 

9 

rises 

© 

1 

53 
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6 

W. 

Landrail  first  heard. 

Common  Pink. 

47 

10 

8  a.  20 

15 

1 

42 
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Nicomede  was  a  Christian  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome 
during  the  persecution  under  the  Emperor  Domitian.  He  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  have  suffered  death  on 
account  of  his  strenuous  efforts  to  protect  his  brethren  of  the  same 
faith.  We  can  discern  no  good  reason  why  his  name  has  been 
retained  in  the  reformed  calendar  in  preference  to  others  now  omitted. 


Pimpernel. — In  Hr.  Jenner’s  well  known  enumeration  of  the 
natural  indications  of  rain  approaching,  is  included  this  flower : — 

“The  walls  are  damp  ;  the  ditches  smell ; 

Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpernel.” 

And  so  certain  an  indication  is  it  of  wet  weather  being  at  hand,  if 
the  flowers  of  this  plant  (Anagallis  arvensis)  are  still  shut  some 
hours  after  sun-rise,  or  if  they  close  in  the  day  after  having  opened, 
that  it  is  called  “  the  poor  man’s  weather-glass.”  There  are  several 
other  flowers  equally  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  great  moisture  in 
the  air.  The  common  daisy  is  a  familiar  instance ;  for,  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  rain,  every  one  of  their  white  stars  will  be  found  closed,  of 
the  thousands  which  may  expand  and  spangle  a  field  or  lawn  when 
the  weather  promises  fair.  To  these  may  be  added  the  field  bind¬ 
weed  ( Convolvulus  arvensis),  small  Cape  marigold  ( Calendula  pluvi- 
alis),  purple  sandwort  (Arenuria  rubra),  and  chiekweed  or  stitchvvort 
( Stellaria  media).  If  the  African  marigold  ( Tagetes  erecta)  remains 
closed  after  seven  in  the  morning,  rain  will  speedily  fall ;  but  a  still 
more  curious  phenomenon  is  said  to  be  shewn  by  the  Siberian  sow¬ 
thistle  (Sonchus  sibericus),  for  if  it  shuts  at  night  the  following  day 
will  be  line,  but  if  at  night  it  remains  open  the  day  ensuing  will 
be  cloudy  and  rainy. 


Phenomena  of  the  Season. — If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old 
adage, 

“A  cold  May  and  a  windy, 

Makes  the  barn  fat  and  findy,”* 

we  shall  have  a  plenteous  harvest  this  year,  for  an  unseasonable  re¬ 
duction  of  temperature  and  high  winds  have  characterized  the  month 
now  closed.  On  one  of  its  days  we  observed  a  large  earth-worm  rush 
forth  from  its  hole  in  a  lawn,  evincing  the  greatest  agony  by  its  con¬ 
tortions  ;  and  we  expected  to  witness  another  struggle  between  this 
worm  and  a  centipede,  but  we  found  its  assailant  was  a  wireworm. 
This  comparatively  small  creature  continued  shifting  and  relixing  its 
fangs  into  the  flesh  of  the  worm  with  a  ferocity  and  tenacity  that 
were  really  painful  to  witness,  and  a  severe  pinch  was  required  to 
compel  it  to  loosen  from  its  hold.  We  were  not  aware,  before,  that 
the  wireworm  preyed  upon  anything  but  the  roots  of  vegetables. 
In  this  season,  so  characterized  by  flowers,  the  most  beautiful  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  year,  we  may  appropriately  offer  some  popular  expla¬ 
nations  of  their  parts  and  vises.  Flowers — that  is,  the  organs  of 
fruitfulness — are  absolutely  necessary,  and  are  always  producible  by 
garden  plants  properly  cultivated.  Plants  may  be  deficient  in  leaves, 
or  stems,  or  roots,  because  other  organs  may  supply  their  places  ;  but 
plants  are  never  incapable  of  bearing  flowers  and  seeds,  for  without 
these  they  can  never  fully  attain  the  object  of  their  creation — the 
increase  of  their  species.  Every  flower  is  composed  of  one  or  more 
of  the  following  parts,  viz.,  the  calyx,  which  is  usually  green,  anil 
enveloping  the  flower  whilst  in  the  bud  ;  the  corolla,  or  petals,  leaves 
so  beautifully  coloured,  and  so  delicate  in  most  flowers  ;  the  stamens 
or  male  portion  of  the  flower,  secreting  the  pollen  or  impregnating 
powder;  the  pistils  or  female  portion,  impregnatable  by  the  pollen, 
and  rendering  fertile  the  seeds  ;  and,  lastly,  the  pericarp  or  seed- 
vessel.  In  succeeding  numbers  we  shall  remark  more  fully  on  all 
these  parts  of  a  flower. 
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Fine. 

Fine. 

Showery. 

72°— 4fi° 

82° — 48° 

68°  —  38° 

79°— 40° 

70°— 49° 

83° — 49° 

77°— 50° 

6b°— 47° 

5 

Fine. 

Stormy. 

Showery. 

Fine. 

Showery. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

73° —46° 

80° — 48° 

C8°— 3<j° 

79°  —  53° 

68°— 45° 

84° — 49° 

.6*°— 48° 

70°— 40° 

6 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Showery. 

Showery. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

59°  —  40° 

82° — 41° 

60° — 43° 

70°— 53° 

67° — 50° 

89°  — 53° 

64°  —  *36° 

73°— 46° 

Insects.— No  insect  is  more  insiduous  or  more  sweeping  in  the 
destruction  it  brings  upon  some  of  the  farmers  and  gardeners  crops 
than  the  Turnip  Flea  ( Haltica  nemorum).  Turnips  of  all  kinds, 
beet-root,  mangold-wurtzel,  radishes,  and  flax,  are  all  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  this  insect;  and  it  is  only  one  instance  of  many  of  the 
weakness  of  man  when  opposed  to  the  apparently  insignificant  natural 
agents  with  which  God  works,  that,  despite  the  indefatigably  applied 
skill  and  labour  of  the  cultivator,  this  minute  insect  will  often  rob 
him  of  ^100,000  worth  of  turnips  in  a  single  county  in  one  year.  It 
is  another  singular  misapplication  of  terms,  on  which  we  lately  com¬ 
mented,  that  this  insect  is  known  among  cultivators  of  the  soil  as  the 
black  fly  and  the  turnip  fly,  but  none  of  them  ever  call  it  a  beetle, 
which  it  really  is  ;  and  the  most  descriptive  name  is  the  Turnip  Flea- 
beetle,  for  this  describes  not  only  its  real  nature  but  its  favourite 
food,  and  its  extraordinary  power  of  skipping  or  leaping  like  the 
common  flea.  This  insect  is  represented  in  our  drawing  of  its  natu¬ 
ral  size  and  magnified.  The  body,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  is 
rather  flattened,  and  of  a  brassy  black  colour,  thickly  dotted  ;  the 
wing  cases  arc  greenish  black,  with  a  pale-yellow  broad  line  on  each; 
the  base  of  the  feelers  (antennae)  and  the  legs  are  pale  clav-colourcd. 
The  eggs  arc  laid  on  the  under  side  of  the  rough  leaf  of  the  turnip 


from  April  to  September;  they  hatch  in  two  days.  Their  maggots 
live  between  the  two  skins  or  cuticles  of  the  rough  leaf,  and  arrive  at 
maturity  in  sixteen  days.  The  chrysalis  is  buried  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  where  it  remains  about  a  fortnight.  The  beetles 
are  torpid  through  the  winter,  and  revive  in  the  spring,  when  they 
destroy  the  two  first  or  seed  leaves  of  the  young  turnip.  There  are 
five  or  six  broods  in  a  season.  These  insects  are  most  to  be  feared  in 
fine  seasons.  Heavy  rains,  cold  springs,  and  long  droughts,  destroy 
them.  Their  scent  is  very  perfect :  the  beetles  fly  against  the  wind, 
and  are  attracted  from  a  distance.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  plant 
is  the  best  security  against  them  :  to  secure  which,  sow  plenty  of  seed 
all  of  the  same  age.  Burning  the  surface  of  the  land  is  beneficial, 
by  destroying  the  chrysalides.  Deep  digging  is  an  excellent  practice, 
when  the  chrysalides  are  in  the  soil.  Drilling  is  a  far  superior 
practice  to  sowing  the  seed  broadcast.  Destroy  charlock,  it  affords 
support  to  the  beetles  before  the  turnips  come  up.  The  most 
effectual  banishment  of  the  turnip  fly,  we  think,  is  secured  by 
sowing  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  gas-lime  two  or  three  mornings 
after  the  turnip  seed  has  been  sown.  This  is  so  offensive  to  the 
insect  as  to  drive  it  away  just  at  the  time  the  young  plants  are  ap¬ 
pearing  above  ground. 


*  Findy,  full. 
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To  us  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  surprise  that  a 
subject  so  curious  as  The  Vinegar  Plant  has  not 
gained  more  attention  from  naturalists.  Whatever 
its  nature — whether  plant  or  no  plant — it  is  quite 
certain,  from  letters  and  samples  which  we  have 
received,  that  very  excellent  vinegar  is,  and  for  years 
past  has  been,  most  economically  made  by  its  agency, 
in  an  unusually  short  space  of  time,  in  many  places 
as  widely  separated  as  are  the  counties  ol  Durham, 
Staffordshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Kent.  Yet  no 
one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the  relative 
facts  to  which  we  now  invite  more  attention. 

We  cannot  better  introduce  the  subject  than  by 
printing  the  two  following  letters — the  first  from  a 
highly  respectable  tradesman  at  Walsall,  and  the 
second  from  a  gardener  of  no  mean  attainments : — 

“  I  see,  by  two  of  the  last  Numbers  of  your  Cot¬ 
tage  Gardener,  that  you  have  inquiries  made  by 
correspondents  concerning  the  vinegar  plant.  I  have 
one  in  my  possession,  and  there  are  several  more  in 
this  town  (Walsall).  I  should  wish,  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  your  readers,  to  give  you  a  description  of 
it,  hut  it  is  almost  beyond  my  skill — it  must  be  seen 
to  he  believed.  Talk  of  a  plant !  Nonsense.  It  has 
neither  root,  stem,  branch,  or  leaf.  You  will  say, 
‘  what  is  it  like,  then?’  Why,  it  is  like  ‘nothing  in 
heaven  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth;’  ‘  none  but  itself  can  be  its  parallel.’ 
Some  one  says,  1  comparisons  are  odious ;’  but  we 
shall  see.  Figure  to  yourself  the  garbage  of  a  cod¬ 
fish ;  or,  what  will  be  nearer  the  mark,  take  the 
stomach  of  a  pig  (the  hodge,  we  Walsallonians  call 
it),  cut  it  open,  empty  it,  but  don’t  wash  the  slime  off; 
cut  a  piece  the  size  of  a  middling-sized  pancake,  and 
then  you  will  have  the  nearest  resemblance  in  the 
world  to  a  vinegar  plant.  It  is  ‘  neither  fish,  fowl, 
flesh,  nor  good  red  herring,’  and  I  hardly  think  it  is  a 
vegetable,  but  I  should  like  your  opinion  on  that 
head.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  a  thing  like  this  live 
and  produce  its  kind,  and  live  without  air,  too.  I 
will  endeavour  to  give  some  further  idea  of  its  form  : 
it  is  about  as  round  and  as  thick  as  you  would 
expect  to  see  a  pancake.  This  sketch  represents  the 


underside  of  the  plant.  A  is  the  parent,  B  B  13  are 
young  ones  forming.  They  all  grow  solid  together 
till  they  are  ready  to  work  for  themselves,  and  they 
then  part  very  easily.  Aly  plant  is  not  half  an  inch 
thick  in  the  centre,  where  you  may  say  there  are  four. 
Now  for  a  word  about  cultivation.  Take  a  jar  ot 
what  size  you  like,  and  to  one  gallon  of  water  add 
of  a  pound  of  coarse  sugar,  and  the  same  weight 
of  treacle.  Set  your  plant  on  this,  mind,  for  if  it 


sinks  it  will  perish  ;  but,  to  make  sure,  it  should 
have  a  small  wooden  raft,  made  of  deal,  in  this  form, 
-E-,  to  float  on ;  it  wants  no  more  care.  Tie  a  piece 
of  brown  paper  over  the  jar,  and  set  it  in  a  warm 
room,  and  in  a  month’s  time  in  summer,  two  months 
in  winter,  you  will  have  the  best  and  sharpest  vine¬ 
gar,  that  can  be  had  for  all  domestic  purposes,  for 
about  six-pence  per  gallon.  Farewell  to  cowslip, 
gooseberry,  and  all  the  rest  of  vinegars.  There  is 
none  so  good  as  this.  I  don’t  know  what  may  come 
to  pass,  but  I  think  it  is  time  to  look  out  for  a 
Brandy  Plant.” 

The  next  letter  is  from  Air.  J.  L.  Aliddlemiss,  gar¬ 
dener  to  A.  Bole,  Esq.,  of  Bentham  Hill,  Tonbridge 
Wells.  He  says — 

“As  Air.  Reid  has  not  stated  how  the  vinegar  plant 
is  to  be  obtained,  and  as  some  of  your  readers  may 
like  to  know,  I  here  send  you  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  one  may  be  made.  Take  jfb  of 
sugar  and  Hb  of  treacle,  simmer  them  in  three  quarts 
of  water  till  dissolved,  then  put  the  mixture  in  a  large 
bason  or  jar,  cover  it  over,  and  set  it  in  some  warm 
corner;  in  about  six  weeks  look  at  it,  and  a  thick, 
tough,  fleshy  substance  will  be  found  floating  on  the 
top,  which  is  the  vinegar  plant.  Take  it  and  put  it 
on  the  mixture  as  recommended  by  Air.  Reid.  The  first 
mixture  will  turn  to  vinegar,  but  it  will  not  be  so 
good  as  it  would  be  with  a  “  plant”  put  on  it  at  first. 
The  young  plant,  wdiicli  will  be  found  adhering  to  the 
old  one,  is,  as  I  suppose,  the  scum  arising  from  the 
fermentation  of  the  mixture,  and  in  this  way  thou¬ 
sands  of  plants  might  be  made,  and  as  many  hogs¬ 
heads  of  very  good  vinegar.  I  was  rather  puzzled 
about  the  vinegar  plant,  and  had  one  sent  to  me 
from  Northamptonshire,  with  strict  injunctions  to 
take  great  care  of  it,  or  it  would  die;  but  upon 
examination  I  thought  one  might  be  made,  and  the 
above  is  the  result  of  my  experiments.  I  may  add 
that  the  vinegar  is  better  if  bottled  and  kept  for  some 
time.” 

So  far,  then,  the  question  is  set  at  rest,  that  the  vine¬ 
gar  plant  is  no  importation  from  Italy,  as  is  stated  by 
the  only  publication  (The  Gardeners  Journal )  in 
which  we  could  find  it  noticed.  But  the  question 
still  remains — is  it  a  plant?  and  if  a  plant,  of  what 
kind? 

Since  we  last  wrote,  a  correspondent  has  obligingly 
sent  us  one,  and  we  can  bear  testimony  to  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  description  of  its  appearance  in  the  two 
preceding  letters.  It  closely  resembles  a  piece  of 
tripe,  without  any  appearance  of  mouldiness ;  when 
its  substance  is  cut  through,  each  surface  exliibits  a 
very  distinctly  marked  epidermis,  or  skin,  and  the 
intermediate  portion  is  pulpy,  not  unlike  very  thick 
paste,  such  as  is  made  for  adhesive  purposes.  AYe 
have  submitted  both  the  skin  and  the  pulp  to  inspec¬ 
tion  under  a  very  powerful  microscope,  and  could 
detect  numerous  pores  throughout  their  substance, 
but  notliing  of  a  vascular  system.  The  same  may 
be  observed  in  some  of  the  lowest  species  of  fungi, 
and  to  this  lowest  order  of  vegetables  vre  believe  it 
will  be  found  to  belong. 

Not  a  single  product  of  the  vegetable  world  capa¬ 
ble  of  fermentation,  or  putrefaction,  but  is  the  birth- 
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place  of  some  fungus;  which  fungus  is  the  most 
powerful  agent  in  effecting  those  changes.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  specify  the  blue  mould  of  cheese,  the  bead 
mould  on  preserves,  the  white  mould  of  our  ink,  and 
the  leathery  crust  on  the  grounds  in  our  beer-casks. 
These  are  all  distinct  forms  or  species  of  fungus,  and 
they  all  produce  crops  of  stems  and  seeds,  which  the 
microscope  reveals  to  us  in  those  minute  down-like 
coverings  on  their  surfaces.  But  every  fungus  does 
not  produce  these  crops,  for  many  of  them  spread 
out  in  the  form  of  minute  fibres  when  excluded 
from  the  sun  and  air,  in  the  manner  so  familiar  to 
us  in  mushroom  spawn,  and  in  those  minute  cob¬ 
web-like  films  so  common  over  the  walls  of  our  wine- 
cellars.  These  are  merely  the  spawn  of  various 
kinds  of  fungi,  which  are  believed  never  to  arrive  at 
a  state  in  which  they  produce  seed,  but  go  on  vege¬ 
tating,  forming  thick  masses,  and  throwing  out 
offsets  capable  of  reproduction  in  a  similar  mode. 
Even  the  yeast  with  which  the  fermentation  in  our 
breweries  and  bakehouses  is  promoted  is  believed 
by  some  naturalists  to  be  the  result  of  a  fungus 
vegetation ;  and  we  shall  conclude  with  a  quotation 
relative  to  this  subject  from  Dr.  Carpenter’s  excellent 
volume  on  “Vegetable  Physiology  and  Botany”: — 
“Another  very  curious  example  of  vegetation  of  a 
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a,  single  vesicles  ;  h,  vesicles,  with 
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fungus  character,  in  a  situation  where  its  existence 
was  not  until  recently  suspected,  is  presented  in  the 
process  of  fermentation.  It  appears  from  microscopic 
examination  of  a  mass  of  yeast,  that  it  consists  of  a 
number  of  minute  disconnected  vesicles,  which 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  Red  Snow,  and  appear 
to  constitute  one  of  the  simplest  possible  forms  of 
vegetation.  These,  like  seeds,  may  remain  for  almost 
any  length  of  time  inactive,  without  losing  their  vi¬ 
tality;  and  their  power  of  growing,  when  placed  in 
proper  circumstances,  is  not  destroyed  by  their  being 
entirely  dried  up,  nor  by  their  being  exposed  to  such 
extremes  of  temperature,  as  the  boiling  point  of  water 
and  108  degrees  below  its  freezing  point.  When 
these  bodies  are  placed  in  a  fluid  in  which  any  kind 
of  sugary  matter  is  contained,  they  commence  vegetat¬ 
ing  actively,  provided  the  temperature  be  sufficiently 
high;  arid  the  decomposition  which  they  effect  in  the 
fluid  is  that  which  constitutes  its  fermentation. 

“  If  a  small  portion  of  a  fermenting  fluid  be  ex¬ 
amined  at  intervals  with  a  powerful  microscope,  it  is 
observed  that  each  of  the  little  vesicles  it  contained 
puts  forth  one  or  more  prolongations  or  buds,  which 
in  time  become  new  vesicles  like  their  parents; 
these,  again,  perform  the  same  process;  so  that, 
within  a  few  hours,  the  single  vesicles  have  developed 
themselves  into  rows  of  four,  five,  or  six,  thus : — 


Is  ;  c  and  <?,  the  same,  more  advanced. 


This  is  not  the  only  way,  however,  in  which  they 
multiply;  for,  sometimes  the  vesicles  are  observed  to 
burst,  and  to  emit  minute  little  grains,  which  are  the 
germs  of  new  plants,  and  which  soon  develop  them¬ 
selves  into  additional  cells.” 

The  chief  phenomena  attendant  upon  fermenta¬ 


tion,  whether  it  terminates  in  the  formation  of  spirit 
or  vinegar — the  production  of  carbonic  acid  gas — is 
such  as  attends  upon  the  vegetation  of  fungi ;  for 
these,  unlike  other  vegetables,  give  out  that  gas  dur¬ 
ing  their  growth. 


THE  ERUIT-GARDEN. 

Anomalous  Position  or  Fruit-trees. — After  such  a 
fearful  period  of  starving  weather  and  severe  frosts  as 
we  experienced  through  the  greater  part  of  April  and 
into  the  beginning  of  May,  it  may  well  be  expected 
that  our  fruits  in  general  must  be  flung  out  of  their 
usual  condition,  and  that  peculiar  means  must  be 
taken  to  restore  the  breach  made  by  such  an  unto¬ 
ward  season.  We  have  gardened  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom  for  some  thirty-five  years,  but  never 
before  did  we  experience  such  April  frosts.  We  have, 
in  consequence,  put  our  fruit  trees  of  all  descriptions 
under  a  severe  scrutiny,  in  order  to  see  what  measures 
are  necessary  to  adopt  to  restore  the  balance,  and 
ensure  fruitfulness  in  the  ensuing  year,  for  we  must 
not  be  cast  down;  “none  but  the  brave  deserve  suc¬ 
cess,”  to  use  an  old  saying  applied  to  other  affairs. 

The  elaboration,  or,  in  plainer  words,  the  formation 
of  the  next  year’s  blossom,  is  chiefly  performed  by 
the  first  developed  leaves  of  the  spring ;  such  are  in 


many  cases  destroyed  or  seriously  injured,  especially 
on  the  apricot,  and  some  tender  pears. 

Now,  the  most  ordinary  observer  must  have  learned 
to  distinguish  between  late  made  shoots,  commonly 
termed  “  midsummer  shoots,”  and  the  wood  of  the 
early  spring,  which  assumes  betimes  a  more  lusty 
appearance,  and  acquires  very  soon  after  midsummer 
a  brownish  tint,  the  mere  consequence  of  early  ela¬ 
boration  of  the  sap.  Nobody  expects  fruitfulness 
from  the  watery  shoots  made  after  midsummer;  such 
shoots  are  in,  what  we  term,  “  an  anomalous  position;” 
that  is,  are  flung  out,  of  course.  To  be  sure,  they  are 
not  productive  of  serious  injury  immediately  to  the 
very  constitution  of  the  tree,  since  trees  of  all  kinds 
produce  such  in  the  order  of  nature;  but  this  they 
do,  they  prevent  a  concentration  of  the  elaborated 
sap,  on  which  fruitfulness  depends ;  they  are  robbers, 
and,  what  is  more,  they  shade  and  incline  to  barren¬ 
ness  the  more  mature  branches. 

Another  point — in  tender  sorts  of  fruits,  such  mid- 
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summer  slioots  obstruct  the  ripening  of  the  wood ;  now 
this  is  a  point  of  so  much  importance  in  all  dwarfing 
systems,  that  it  shall  be  our  constant  aim  to  keep  it 
continually  before  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener.  Some  persons  may  think  that  to  hardy  fruits 
the  question  is  immaterial;  hut  we  say  that  it  is 
most  ‘material  to  all  fruits  that  are  in  a  course  of 
training,  and  has  more  to  do  with  economy  of  space 
ultimately  than  many  persons  are  aware  of;  to  say 
nothing,  for  the  present,  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
trees. 

Insects. — Such  being  the  case,  therefore,  it  becomes 
all  parties  at  the  present  crisis  to  do  all  they  can  to 
secure  the  welfare  of  the  earliest  formed  leaves,  or 
what  remains  of  them.  To  accomplish  this,  we  re¬ 
commend  universal  diligence  in  hand  picking,  in 
order  to  rescue  such  foliage  from  the  depredations  of 
caterpillars  and  various  insects,  which  are  sure  to 
infest  them.  It  is  now  time  to  make  diligent  search, 
and  this  must  not  he  done  heedlessly.  We  have 
known  apricot  trees  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
leaves  were  infested  with  caterpillars;  and  we  have 
seen  clumsy  or  heedless  pickers  tear  olf  the  leaves  by 
wholesale,  in  order  to  accomplish  that  great  disidera- 
tum  with  the  idler  or  lounger,  “  the  saving  of  trouble.” 
These  leaves,  then,  be  it  known,  need  not  by  any 
means  be  destroyed  during  the  operation;  a  little 
ordinary  care  will  uncoil  them,  and  expose  the  in¬ 
truder  to  the  fate  he  deserves.  Care  must  he  taken 
that  all  those  caterpillars  which  fall  to  the  ground 
during  the  operation  be  destroyed  before  they  crawl 
away,  which  they  will  shortly  do  if  left  awhile.  Our 
remarks  here  apply  to  the  apricot,  a  fruit  so  valuable 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  take  too  much  pains  with 
it  in  this  respect;  for,  as  before  observed,  everything 
depends  on  the  preservation  of  the  foliage  as  to  the 
pro  'uction  of  blossom  for  the  ensuing  season. 

A  similar  process  must  be  observed  with  regard  to 
pears,  and  indeed  all  our  line  fruits  in  a  trained  state ; 
apportioning  the  amount  of  attention  to  the  degree 
of  importance  they  possess.  As  to  apples,  and  the 
ordinary  fruit  trees,  they  will  require  some  further 
directions,  and  to  such  we  will  shortly  attend. 

Breast  Wood.— This  is  a  technical  term  given 
in  common  to  the  side  sprays,  or  lateral  shoots, 
springing  from  the  principal  leaders,  whether  young 
or  old.  These  are  at  all  times  tolerably  numerous, 
provided  the  trees  he  in  a  healthy  state;  but  this 
season  they  will  be  unusually  abundant,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  small  amount  of  fruit,  and  the  check 
which  the  earlier  formed  wood  has  received.  The 
management  of  this  will  require  special  directions 
adapted  to  each  mode  of  training,  and  we  will  make 
a  point  of  saying  something  every  calendar  for  a  few 
weeks  on  this  head,  taking  hold  of  the  subject  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  in  which  the  operation  should 
be  performed.  For  the  present  we  merely  otter  re¬ 
marks  of  a  generalized  character. 

It  will  be  obvious,  on  the  slightest  consideration  of 
the  subject,  that  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
tie  down  or  nail  all  the  shoots  which  spring  in  trained 
trees;  the  whole  tree  would  speedily  become  con¬ 
fusion,  and  light  would  be  so  much  obstructed,  that 
general  barrenness  would  be  the  sure  result.  Again, 
it  is  well  known  that  very  severe  disbudding  is  preju¬ 
dicial  to  fruit  trees  if  performed  at  once,  and  that  all 
operations  of  this  character  must  be  performed  by 
instalments.  These  two  points  being  fixed  in  the 
mind,  it  is  very  easy  to  systematise  the  rest  of  the 
proceedings,  for  the  only  two  questions  that  occur  will 
be — How  many  of  these  shoots  do  1  wish  retained  ul¬ 
timately?  and  how  many  will  it  be  expedient  to  totally 


disbud?  This  settled  in  the  mind,  the  sooner  a  small 
portion  is  removed  the  better;  and  in  performing  this 
operation,  any  of  a  doubtful  character  may  have  their 
points  pinched  off;  indeed,  it  is  not  amiss  to  go  over 
and  pinch  the  mere  point  offmost  of  those  shoots  which 
have  to  be  cut  away  finally ;  however,  our  remarks 
here  are,  as  we  observed  before,  only  general;  some 
exceptions  will  be  necesary  in  the  finer  fruits,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  somewhat  more  cautious  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  of  which  more  shortly. 

Raspberries. — We  adverted  to  the  propriety  of 
thinning  out  the  suckers,  in  The  Cottage  Gardener 
for  May  3rd.  As  the  season  has  been  so  very  back¬ 
ward,  the  operation  will  be  thrown  much  later  in 
most  places.  Raspberry  suckers  have  at  all  times  a 
tendency  to  travel  away  from  the  original  stool  or 
parent  plant.  This  is  inconvenient,  as  tending  to 
break  up  that  systematic  equality  in  point  of  distance, 
(and,  by  consequence,  free  admission  of  light  and  air,) 
on  which  the  flavour  and  size  of  the  fruit  so  much  de¬ 
pends.  Let,  therefore,  those  suckers  be  selected  for  the 
future  crop  which  spring  tolerably  close  to  the  parent 
stool,  choosing  those  as  bearers  for  the  next  year 
which  are  strong,  but  not  gross;  all  the  rest  may  be 
cut  away  or  pulled  up  by  the  root,  except  where 
young  suckers  are  required  for  a  new  plantation  in 
the  ensuing  season,  when,  of  course,  an  extra  portion 
must  be  left.  About  four  or  five  are  amply  sufficient 
for  the  next  year’s  crop,  independent  of  new  planta¬ 
tions.  Those  who  want  large  raspberries  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes  should  at  this  period  disbud  a  few 
canes  of  the  Fastolf  or  other  approved  kinds.  On 
looking  over  the  canes,  many  inferior  blooming 
sprouts  will  be  found,  which  merely  serve  to  obstruct 
light  from  the  superior  shoots:  such  may  be  at  once 
rubbed  away.  One  half  of  those  sprouts  which  usually 
spring  from  the  old  cane  will  suffice  for  a  nice 
sprinkling  for  exhibition  purposes.  When  the  fruit 
is  swelling,  some  liquid  manure  should  be  applied; 
and  to  grow  exhibition  fruit,  a  couple  of  suckers  only 
to  each  stool  should  be  left. 

Strawberries. — Those  who  desire  clean  fruit 
should  take  care  to  place  some  material  under  the 
blossoms,  or  swelling  fruit,  forthwith.  We  use  clean 
and  new  straw.  The  plantation  should  be  thoroughly 
cleared  of  all  weeds  previously.  We  have  before  ad¬ 
verted  to  watering;  we  again  repeat,  that  no  fruit  is 
more  benefited  by  watering  during  the  swelling 
process  than  the  strawberry:  of  course  this  has  been 
attended  to  before  now.  Let  us  advise  our  friends  to 
persist,  when  necessary,  until  the  moment  that  the 
first  strawberry  in  the  garden  begins  to  turn  colour, 
when  the  water-pot  must  at  once  be  laid  aside. 

R.  Eriungton. 


THE  ELOWER-GARDEN. 

Pillar  Roses. — Agreeably  to  the  intimation  given 
in  the  last  number,  we  now  proceed  to  give  lists  of 
the  best  kinds  tor  the  purpose,  naming  a  sufficient 
number  ot  each  class,  so  that  our  readers  may  have 
plenty  to  choose  from,  however  large  their  gardens 
may  be.  As  most  nurserymen  keep  these  now  in 
pots,  they  can  be  had  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and 
removed  with  perfect  safety :  the  only  care  hi  plant¬ 
ing  being  to  break  the  pots  gently,  and  give  a  good 
watering  at  the  time,  repeating  it  frequently  during 
dry  weather. 

Though  there  are  several  vigorous  growing  roses 
amongst  the  Provence,  Damask,  and  French  kinds, 
yet  they  are  scarcely  lit  for  training  up  pillars  ;  we 
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shall,  therefore,  select  from  the  Hybrid-China,  Noi¬ 
sette,  and  Bourbon  varieties,  together  with  Bour- 
sault,  Ayrshire,  Ilybrid-Perpetuals,  Hybrid  -  Bour¬ 
bons,  and  Noisettes;  all  of  which  contain  some  ex¬ 
cellent  kinds,  well  adapted  for  pillars. 

Hybrids  of  Chinese,  Bodrbon,  and  Noisette  Roses, — Belle 
Marie,  superb  rose,  line  form,  large  and  full.  Chenedole,  light  vivid 
crimson,  very  large  and  double.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  rosy  lilac, 
striped  with  white,  large  and  double.  La  Superbe,  bright  rose,  large 
and  very  double.  Lord  John  Russell,  rose,  brilliant,  showy,  large 
and  double.  Magna  Rosea,  light  blush,  often  tinged  with  pink,  very 
large  and  very  double.  Petit  Pierre,  bright  rosy  violet,  very  large 
and  double.  Richelieu  (Verdier’s),  splendid,  lilac,  large,  and  full. 
Tippoo  Saib,  rosy  carmine,  large,  and  very  double.  Vulcan,  brilliant 
crimson,  and  full  rose. 

Boursault  Rose. — Amadis  or  Crimson,  deep  purplish  crimson, 
large,  and  semi-double. 

This  variety,  having  strong  vigorous  shoots,  is  one 
of  the  very  best  to  form  a  pillar  of  roses;  it  fre¬ 
quently  has  shoots  six  or  seven  feet  long,  which  the 
following  summer  break  at  nearly  every  bud,  and  are 
covered  witli  dowers  all  their  length.  They  should 
be  suffered  to  hang  loosely,  in  order  to  display  all 
their  beauty. 

Ayrshire.— Dundee  Rambler,  white,  edges  pink,  numerous  small 
flowers,  and  double.  Miller’s  Climber,  bright  purple,  semi-double. 

Hybrid  Climbing  Rose.— The  Garland,  nankeen  and  pink, 
changing  to  white,  very  showy,  semi-double. 

We  referred  to  an  example  of  this  rose  in  our  last 
week’s  number. 

Hybrid  Perpetual. — The  strong  vigorous  growers 
of  this  class  of  roses  are  excellent  for  pillars,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  blooming  through  the  autumn 
months.  On  that  account  we  advise  the  greater 
number  of  roses  for  this  purpose  to  be  selected  from 
the  following  names  : — 

Gloire  de  Rosomane.  brilliant  carmine,  showy,  large,  and  semi¬ 
double.  Earl  Talbot,  deep  rose,  very  large  and  full.  Jaques  Latitte, 
cherry  crimson,  edges  paler,  large  and  full.  Lady  Sefton,  glossy  lilac 
blush,  very  large,  and  double.  Louis  Buonaparte,  Vermillion,  glow¬ 
ing,  very  large  and  full.  Madame  Pepin,  beautiful  pale  rose,  the 
outsides  of  the  petals  white,  large  and  full.  Reine  de  la  Guillotiere, 
dark  crimson,  edges  red,  large  and  full.  Earl  of  Derby,  pale  rose, 
large  and  full,  curious  foliage.  Olivier  de  Serres,  deep  rose,  large 
and  full,  also  curious  foliage. 

Bourbon  Roses  are  peculiarly  autumn  roses:  they 
are  also  free  and  constant  bloomers,  with  line  foliage, 
bright  colours,  and  in  general  finely  shaped  flowers. 

Acidalie,  blush  white,  superb,  large  and  full.  Cardinal  Fesch,  fine 
violet-crimson,  distinct  and  full.  De  Lamartine,  fine  bright  pink, 
very  large.  La  Grenadier,  bright  crimson,  tinged  with  purple,  glow¬ 
ing,  and  double.  Madame  Deprez,  superb  rosy  lilac,  clustering,  large 
and  full.  Premises  de  Charpennes,  white,  centre  rosy,  large,  and 
very  double,  in  clusters.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  clear  flesh,  edges 
blush,  very  large,  and  full.  Triomphe  de  Plantier,  rosy  crimson, 
large,  and  very  double. 

Noisette  Roses. — These  bloom  generally  in  large 
clusters  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn.  They 
are  free  growers,  and  fragrant. 

Cerise,  rosy  purple,  sometimes  cherry,  large  and  double.  Clara 
Wendel,  pale  yellow,  large  and  full.  Eclair  de  Jupiter,  bright  crim¬ 
son-scarlet,  large  and  double.  Grandiflora,  pale  flesh,  large  and  full. 
Vitellina,  white,  centre  flesh  and  yellow,  very  large  and  full. 

We  have  now  accomplished  our  pleasant  task  of 
selecting  from  large  numbers  such  kinds  of  roses  as 
we  know  to  be  most  suitable  for  the  various  purposes 
to  which  they  can  he  applied.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  select  perfectly  hardy  varieties,  and  of  as  varied 
characters  of  form  and  colour  as  possible.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  this  emphatically  and  justly  styled  “  Queen 
of  Flowers”  has  been  progressing  in  this  country  for 
years,  and  has  now  reached  a  degree  of  perfection 
that  our  forefathers  never  dreamt  of.  Have  we 
reached  the  ultimatum  in  form,  in  colour,  in  frag¬ 
rance?  We  trow  not.  We  say,  then,  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  time,  me/ms,  and  opportunity,  try  to 
raise  seedlings ;  and,  in  order  to  do  so  with  some 
prospect  of  success,  use  the  same  means  as  are 
adopted  in  raising  improved  varieties  of  oilier  florist 


flowers.  WTe  will,  in  a  future  number,  try  to  point 
out  the  most  likely  method  to  accomplish  so  desira¬ 
ble  an  end. 

Rustic  Baskets  and  Vases. — In  flower-garden 
scenes  it  is  sometimes  desirable,  in  order  to  create  a 
variety,  to  adopt  various  modes  and  objects  to  attain 
such  a  varied  appearance  as  will  produce  effects 
agreeable  to  the  eye  and  taste.  A  cheap  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  to  place  rustic  baskets  in  proper 
situations,  tilled  with  rich  light  earth  ready  to  receive 
suitable  plants.  Those  baskets  are  easily  made : 
any  moderately  ingenious  carpenter  may  form  them. 
Having  fixed  on  the  sizes  you  wish  for,  procure  some 
inch  boards,  either  of  sound  oak,  which  is  the  best, 
or  of  well-seasoned  elm  or  deal.  Cut  them  into  the 
proper  lengths,  and  nail  them .  together  the  right 
width — they  will  then  form  a  square.  Now,  we 
think  the  best  form  is  a  circle,  though  the  octagon  is 
nearly  as  handsome.  Mark,  then,  the  desired  form 
on  this  square,  and,  with  the  proper  kind  of  saw,  cut 
it  into  the  desired  figure.  When  this  is  done,  you 
have,  as  it  were,  the  ground  work  of  your  basket,  or 
baskets,  made  The  next  thing  is  to  fix  upon  the 
depth — this  requires  some  consideration.  If  too 
deep,  the  basket  will  be  a  great  weight,  and  look 
clumsy;  and,  if  too  shallow,  there  will  he  too  little 
earth  for  the  plants  to  flourish  in,  so  as  to  produce 
healthy  foliage  and  plenty  of  flowers.  Now,  the 
extremes,  we  should  say,  are  twelve  inches,  which  is 
too  deep,  and  four  inches,  which  is  too  shallow. 
Take,  then,  the  medium  between  the  two,  and  make 
the  depth  eight  inches,  and  you  will  be  right.  But 
what  size  shall  we  advise?  In  truth  we  had  nearly 
forgotten  that.  Well,  we  say  the  size  depends  oil 
circumstances  and  situation.  If  your  garden  is 
moderately  extensive,  you  may  have  them  what  we 
consider  the  largest  size  to  be  manageable,  that  is, 
from  three  to  live  feet  in  diameter.  If  a  small 
garden,  this'  size  would  be  inconvenient,  and  take  up 
too  much  room.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  have  two  or  three  of  those  ornaments. 
For  such  a  garden,  the  most  proper  dimensions 
would  be  two  feet ;  and,  for  that  size,  six  inches  deep 
would  he  proportionate.  Having,  then,  fixed  upon 
the  proper  size,  and  cut  them  to  it,  proceed  to  nail 
to  the  circular  or  octagon  bottom  the  sides.  If  the 
shape  is  round,  let  the  pieces  of  wood  to  form  the 
sides  be  narrow,  bevel  inwards  the  sides,  and  shape 
them  so  as  to  form  the  circle  ;  hut,  if  of  an  octagon 
form,  the  pieces  will  be,  of  course,  of  the  width  of 
each  of  the  eight  sides,  and  planed  to  fit  at  each 
corner.  Fasten  them  firmly  together  with  nails,  and 
the  main  foundation  and  walls  of  your  baskets  are 
complete.  But  they  want  something  more  to  give  them 
an  ornamental,  finished  appearance.  On  the  top  of 
the  side  put  some  split  hazel  rods  of  sufficient  thick¬ 
ness  to  cover  it,  and  hang  over  the  outside  edge 
about  half  an  inch.  Place  some  of  the  same  kind 
close  to  the  bottom ;  then,  between  the  two,  cover 
the  plain  hoards  with  one  of  the  two  things  we  shall 
now  mention.  The  first  and  cheapest  is  some  rough 
oak  or  elm  bark,  so  closely  fitted  as  to  give  the  idea 
that  the  basket  has  been  cut  out  of  a  solid  tree.  The 
next  is  more  expensive  and  troublesome,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  more  ornamental.  It  is  split  or  whole  (as  you 
may  fancy)  hazel  rods,  formed  into  a  diamond,  circle, 
or  any  other  tasty  forms.  These  should  fit  so  close 
as  to  completely  hide  the  material  of  which  the  sides 
are  formed.  The  bark  plan  will  not  require  any¬ 
thing  more  doing  to  it  after  it  is  neatly  fitted,  and 
securely  nailed  to  the  sides,  but  the  hazel  rods 
should  have  a  coating  of  boiled  linseed  oil  applied. 
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This  will  preserve  them,  and  give  a  polished  surface 
very  ornamental.  In  those  rustic  baskets  a  great 
number  of  suitable  plants  may  be  grown  ;  and  while 
our  readers  are  making  them  and  preparing  them  to 
receive  such  plants,  we  will  prepare  a  list  of  them, 
which  shall  appear  in  an  early  Number. 

Planting  Out. — As  the  weather  is  now  happily 
become  milder,  and  we  hope  the  warm  genial 
gales  of  summer  have  steadily  set  in,  we  may  safely 
plant  out  verbenas,  petunias,  fuchsias,  dahlias,  lobe¬ 
lias,  roses  (China,  from  pots),  gaillardias,  salvias, 
anatheras,  calceolarias,  geraniums,  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  annuals,  &c.  All  these  may  now  be  safely 
ilanted  out,  especially  in  the  more  southern  counties, 
’erhaps,  in  the  northern  parts,  such  as,  for  instance, 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  delay  a  week  or  a  fortnight  longer 
before  the  more  tender  things,  such  as  dahlias  and 
geraniums,  are  finally  and  fairly  planted  out,  and 
fully  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Dahlias. — Prick  out  seedlings  in  pots,  four  in 
each,  and  keep  them  under  protection  a  fortnight 
longer.  All  things  intended  for  planting  out  should 
be  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  sun,  air,  and  rain, 
every  day,  and  night,  too,  when  warm  and  mild. 

Neatness. — Continue  to  keep  everything  neat  and 
clean.  The  lawn  should  be  rolled  and  mown  now 
at  least  once  a  fortnight.  Hoe  the  flower-beds  fre¬ 
quently,  whether  weeds  appear  or  not,  as  the  opera¬ 
tion  benefits  the  plants  greatly.  Stick  sweet  peas 
with  neat  twiggy  branches  of  the  hazel,  and  tie  up 
diligently  all  flowers  as  they  advance  in  growth  and 
require  it. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Pinks.  —  These  pretty,  fragrant  flowers  will  be 
shooting  up  their  flower  stalks,  and  should  have  sup¬ 
ports  put  to  them  in  time.  Sticks  made  of  double 
plasterers’  laths,  and  painted  green  to  imitate  the 
colour  of  the  flower-stems,  are  the  best.  We  trust 
our  former  instructions  of  having  them  ready  made 
have  been  acted  upon ;  if  not,  lose  no  time  in  getting 
them  ready.  Tie  slackly,  so  as  to  allow  for  growth. 
Now  is  the  time  to  pipe  pinks.  The  term  pipe  is 
only  another  word  for  a  cutting.  We  suppose  the 
term  has  been  adopted  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
flower  stalk  to  a  tobacco  pipe.  Some  persons  pull 
off  the  pipings  from  the  plant,  and  stick  them  in 
without  more  ado,  but  this  is  a  slovenly  way ;  besides, 
in  pulling  off  the  pipings  the  main  stem  of  the 
plant  is  materially  injured — nay,  often  destroyed. 
The  more  correct  way  is,  with  a  sharp  knife,  to  take 
the  cuttings  off  close  to  the  stem,  without  injuring  it, 
leaving  a  sufficient  number  of  sboots  to  preserve  tbe 
health  of  tbe  plants.  Take  oft’  one  kind  at  once, 
making  the  proper  number  or  tally  at  the  same  time ; 
then  dress  the  pipings  by  cutting  off  the  lower 
leaves,  leaving  about  four  at  the  top.  Those  leaves 
should  not  be  mutilated  or  shortened,  as  they  are 
the  organs  to  send  down  sap  to  form  the  roots.  Put 
them  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  a  covering 
of  sand  upon  it.  Place  them  in  a  frame  with  a 
little  bottom-heat,  watering  gently  when  dry,  and 
shading  from  the  sun  until  they  are  rooted. 

T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Violets. — About  the  end  of  May  or  very  early  in 
June  is  a  good  time  to  prepare  double  violets  to 
flower  next  winter  and  spring;  that  is,  on  the  sup¬ 


position  that  old  plants  of  them  are  at  hand.  It  is 
always  easier  to  get  good  stout  flowering  plants  of 
violets  by  dividing  the  old  ones,  than  rearing  young 
ones  from  the  side  runners ;  but  when  we  are  short 
of  plants,  and  wish  to  enlarge  our  stock,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  runners  as  well  as  to  dividing  old 
plants.  They  are  fond  of  rich,  friable,  loamy  soil,  and, 
before  dividing  the  old  plants,  this  soil  should  be  well 
dug,  and  some  very  rotten  dung  added  to  it,  and  also 
any  stones  or  rough  clods  that  may  turn  up  should 
be  raked  off  ;  but  tbe  soil  is  not  improved  by  raking 
it  too  fine,  and  there  are  many  kinds  of  good  soil  that 
will  form  a  hard  crust  on  the  surface  after  rain,  if 
raked  very  line.  When  all  this  is  ready,  take  up  the  old 
violets  and  shake  all  the  soil  from  their  roots,  and 
divide  each  of  them  into  four,  five,  or  six  pieces,  ac¬ 
cording  the  size  of  the  old  ones,  preserving  as  many 
of  the  roots  to  each  piece  as  you  can,  and  cutting  off 
the  young  runners;  for  they  do  more  harm  than  good 
if  left  on.  But  you  may  as  well  stick  them  in,  in  some 
shady  place;  as  cuttings,  they  will  come  in  useful 
some  time,  if  only  to  give  away.  Every  one  who  has 
a  plot  of  garden  ground  should  possess  a  planting 
I  trowel,  and  that  is  the  best  tool  to  set  these  violets 
j  with;  make  the  holes  large  enough,  so  that  the  roots 
are  not  doubled  in,  and  let  them  be  nine  or  ten  inches 
apart  every  way,  as  that  will  be  room  enough  for 
such  plants  as  are  to  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn  for  pot¬ 
ting  ;  but  such  as  are  intended  to  flower  in  tbe  bed 
must  have  more  room.  But  I  am  supposed  to  know 
nothing  of  out-door  work,  and  if  they  catch  me 
about  flower  beds  I  shall  be  rapped  on  the  knuckles, 
although  Mr.  Errington  threatens  to  come  inside  my 
greenhouses  with  bis  sprawling  vines,  where,  if  I  catch 
him,  he  shall  have  a  good  sousing  with  the  syringe ;  for 
vines,  though  their  produce  is  the  best  and  most  whole¬ 
some  of  all  our  fruits,  are  sad  neighbours  to  geraniums, 
heaths,  and  all  the  other  fine  plants  in  the  green¬ 
house.  When  all  the  violets  are  planted,  give  the 
bed  a  good  heavy  watering  with  a  rose  pot  to  settle 
the  soil  about  the  roots ;  and,  if  the  weather  is  very 
sunny,  some  boughs  or  other  kind  of  shading 
would  be  very  useful  for  the  first  ten  days,  till 
the  roots  have  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  ground. 
Whatever  kind  of  summer  weather  we  have,  these 
violet-beds  should  not  go  long  without  water ;  and,  in 
very  hot  weather,  they  slioidd  be  watered  late  in  the 
evening,  and  always  with  a  rose  pot,  so  that  they 
may  have  a  good  refreshing  shower  each  time ;  and, 
if  some  water  is  poured  all  round  the  outsides  of  the 
bed,  all  the  better:  for  it  will  cause  that  damp  cool 
atmosphere  which  is  so  grateful  to  most  plants  in  hot 
sultry  weather.  By  and  by,  a  host  of  runners  will 
begin  to  grow,  after  the  fashion  of  the  strawberry, 
but  they  must  all  be  cut  oft'  as  often  as  they  show 
themselves  outside  the  leaves  of  the  mother  plants ; 
and,  by  that  plan,  all  the  strength  and  substance  of 
the  plants  will  be  saved  to  the  benefit  of  the  flowers. 
Of  course,  no  weeds  will  be  allowed  to  rob  tbe  bed  ; 
and,  if  ever  it  becomes  hard  on  the  surface,  let  it  be 
stirred  as  soon  as  it  is  a  little  dry :  but  Mr.  Barnes 
lias  so  often  showed  the  great  benefit  of  stirring  the 
1  surface  soil,  that  no  reader  of  The  Cottage  Gah- 
i  hen  kb  can  ever  forget  that  essential  part  of  the  ma¬ 
nagement.  In  every  little  thing  of  this  sort  there 
used  to  be  some  secret  in  carrying  out  plans  for  the 
better  management  of  plants,  and  in  this  among  the 
rest;  but  the  turning  point,  or  chief  secret  in  pre¬ 
paring  violets  for  potting,  is  to  keep  them  free  from 
runners  ;  and  the  next  point  is  to  keep  them  in  an 
active  state  of  growth  through  the  whole  season,  not 
to  let  them  droop  and  languish  in  hot  weather  ono 
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week  for  want  of  water,  and  half  drown  them  the 
next;  for, of  all  plants,  the  violet  is  the  first  to  suffer 
from  gardening  by  fits  and  starts.  It  is  so  peculiarly 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  red  spider  in  summer,  that 
any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  owner  is  a  sure  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  red  spider.  Indeed,  in  very  dry  sum¬ 
mers,  violets  on  light  porous  land  can  hardly  be  kept 
free  from  this  enemy  by  the  closest  attention ;  and 
it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  cover  the  beds  all 
over  with  moss,  as  Mr.  Appleby  recommends  for  his 
American  and  other  plants.  Any  time  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  middle  of  September  will  do  to  take 
up  the  violets  to  pot;  and  all  that  is  necessary  then 
is  to  be  careful  not  to  pull  the  roots  about,  or  other¬ 
wise  injure  them ;  to  use  good  drainage  and  rich 
light  mould;  to  put  them  aside  in  some  shady  place 
till  they  recover  the  check ;  and  when  they  are  brought 
in  doors,  either  in  a  room  or  greenhouse,  to  keep 
them  as  cool  as  possible  for  the  first  three  weeks,  or 
until  flower-buds  appear.  After  being  so  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  all  the  summery  they  are  now  so  “  full  of 
blood,”  (as  gardeners  say,  when  a  plant  is  in  high 
condition)  and  so  excitable,  that  a  close  warm  place 
at  first  would  start  them  afresh  to  grow  leaves  and 
runners  instead  of  flowers.  Some  of  the  plants  may 
be  left  in  the  bed,  and  may  be  potted  any  time  through 
the  winter  with  almost  equal  advantage,  only  that 
they  will  not  come  in  so  early.  I  have,  more  than 
once,  gone  to  a  bed  of  tree  violets  in  bud  about  the 
middle  of  January,  when  the  weather  was  too  cold 
for  them  to  open  their  flowers — took  up  a  lot  of  them, 
and,  after  potting  them,  put  them  into  the  green¬ 
house,  and  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  afterwards  had 
them  in  full  bloom,  fit  to  stand  on  the  drawing-room 
table.  For  pot  culture,  I  always  prefer  the  tree  violet 
to  all  others ;  it  is  so  easily  managed,  and  will  bloom 
naturally  from  August  to  May,  with  a  little,  but  very 
little,  encouragement  during  the  cold  winter  months. 
Now,  recollect,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  if  you  wish 
to  excel  in  violets ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  there  are 
many  gardeners  among  us  who  find  it  hard  to  come 
up  to  their  cottage  neighbours  in  growing  them; 
and  it  will  be  poor  consolation  next  winter  to  say, 
“  I  wish  I  had  taken  Mr.  Beaton’s  advice  last  sum¬ 
mer  about  these  violets.” 

Greenhouse.  —  All  the  strong,  coarse  growing 
plants,  such  as  agapantlius,  myrtles,  hydrangias,  and 
the  like,  should  be  out  of  doors  by  this  time,  and 
none  but  the  choicest  plants  allowed  to  stand  now 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  those  should  be  kept  well 
apart  from  one  another,  so  that  they  have  room  to 
grow  in  all  directions.  But  as  we  know  very  well 
that  they  will  not  grow  in  all  directions,  but  only  in 
one  direction  towards  the  sunny  side  of  the  house, 
they  must,  therefore,  be  frequently  moved  round  to 
get  them  to  grow  properly.  Heaths,  epacrises,  and 
many  other  hard  and  soft  wooded  plants,  are  very 
apt  at  this  time  to  get  long  straggling  growths,  but 
all  such  ought  to  be  nipped  when  they  advance  more 
than  a  few  inches  without  making  side  shoots,  and 
this  stopping  system  to  be  persevered  in  for  the  next 
two  months.  Those  extraordinary  and  most  beauti¬ 
ful  plants  the  China  azaleas,  of  which  so  much  is 
said  in  the  “  supplement”  to  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener,  should  not  be  “  stopped”  like  other  woody 
plants.  They,  like  the  camellias,  make  their  annual 
growth  in  a  few  weeks,  and  they  begin  by  pushing 
out  whorls  of  little  shoots  all  round  where  the  flowers 
were,  and  unless  one  of  these  here  and  there  shows 
a  disposition  to  outgrow  the  rest,  there  will  be  no 
need  of  stopping  ;  but  after  they  are  just  gone  out  of 
flower,  every  plant  ought  to  be  looked  over,  and  all 
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the  very  weakly  shoots  cut  out,  or,  where  they  arc 
too  crowded,  they  must  be  thinned,  and  the  whole 
bush  trimmed  to  a  nice  regular  form,  but  no  more 
pruning,  and  hardly  any  stopping,  for  the  rest  of 
the  season.  So  that  they  are  not  at  all  difficult  to 
attend  to  ;  and  when  I  saw  them  at  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Show  the  other  day,  I  was  ready  to  undergo 
a  severe  penance  for  not  having  recommended  them 
more  strongly  than  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing,  when 
I  know  the  sorts  to  be  very  useful.  I  shall  never 
forget  what  I  once  heard  a  child  say  of  them — he  was 
such  a  good  looking  boy,  about  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age ;  and,  on  entering  the  conservatory,  he  stood 
looking  at  them  as  if  amazed  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
when  told  the  name  of  them,  he  raised  his  dear  little 
hands,  and  exclaimed,  “  Oh  mamma,  mamma  !  if  I 
had  a  garden  I  should  like  it  to  be  all  planted  with 
azaleas!”  I  have  often  remarked  that  the  first  im¬ 
pression  on  a  child,  on  first  seeing  a  new  flower,  was 
a  good  criterion  of  its  excellence ;  and  I  have  more 
than  once  put  a  flower  in  one  hand  and  a  piece  of 
money  in  the  other,  then  offered  both  to  a  babe,  but 
I  never  recollect  an  instance  in  which  the  infant  did 
not  first  grasp  at  the  flower,  so  that,  if  we  were  with¬ 
out  a  Bible,  an  infant  at  the  breast  could  tell  us,  in 
language  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  the  author  of  our 
being  has  implanted  in  us  a  love  of  his  glorious 
works  in  preference  to  the  grosser  elements  of  this 
world.  Therefore,  let  all  little  boys  and  girls  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  admire  flowers,  and  also  be  taught  to 
look  on  them  carefully,  but  not  to  touch  them  ;  and 
if  any  one  is  so  naughty  as  to  break  flowers  or  plants, 
D.  Beaton  would  be  very  sorry  to  hear  of  it. 

Cinerarias. — These  are  now  over  for  the  season, 
or  very  nearly  so,  and  should  not  be  left  one  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  greenhouse  after  they  have  done  flower¬ 
ing,  for  many  of  them  are  sure  to  be  infected,  more 
or  less,  with  green  or  black  flies,  to  which  the  family 
is  very  subject.  In  addition  to  what  I  have  already 
said  respecting  these  useful  plants,  all  that  I  have  to 
say  at  present  is  this,  that  I  have  followed  up  the 
annual  improvement  in  them  hitherto  by  a  few  pur¬ 
chases  of  the  best  sorts  every  season,  and  that  I  havo 
also  raised  a  quantity  of  them  every  season  from 
seeds ;  that  I  have  found  the  seedlings  by  far  the 
easiest  to  manage  ;  and  that  most  people,  not  im¬ 
bued  with  the  high  notions  of  practical  florists — I 
wish  I  could  say  the  scientific  rules  of  a  florist — ad¬ 
mired  some  of  my  own  seedlings  as  highly  as  those 
kinds  for  which  3s  6d,  7s  6d,  and  even  10s  6d,  were 
asked.  Not  being  a  fancier,  I  never  would  pay  more 
than  3s  (id  for  the  best  which  I  was  ambitious  to 
possess.  But  I  was  once  nipped,  after  all  my  cun¬ 
ning.  Having  ordered  half  a  dozen  from  an  unpriced 
list,  when  the  invoice  arrived  there  were  more- than 
one  set  down  to  the  tune  of  7s  fid:  this  I  could  not 
gainsay,  for  I  ordered  the  plants  by  name,  without 
first  asking  the  price;  but  the.  dealer  knew  for  years 
how  far  I  was  willing  to  pay  for  cinerarias,  therefore 
I  thought  lie  would  not  send  me  any  beyond  my 
standard  price.  However,  knowing  more  of  the 
world  than  I  did,  he,  no  doubt,  did  it  for  my  good, 
and  as  a  warning  not  to  order  things  till  I  was  sure 
of  the  selling  price.  If  so,  it  had  the  desired  effect, 
for  I  have  not  bought  one  these  three  years;  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  whole,  my  worthy  employer  is  a  gainer 
by  the  transaction,  and  I  am  now  enabled  to  state 
that  any  one  who  admires  cinerarias  for  their  varied 
and  sprightly  colours,  and  is  not  over  fastidious 
either  about  their  sizes  and  shapes,  or  their  novelty, 
may  satisfy  himself  with  a  sixpenny  packet  of  seeds 
of  them  from  any  respectable  dealer,  for  lie  could 
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hardly  fail  to  get  some  gay-coloured  ones  amongst 
them,  and  by  saving  liis  own  seeds  in  future,  and  only 
gathering  it  from  those  flowers  he  most  admires,  he 
may  easily  keep  himself  in  good  stock  of  them  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  I  may  also  mention  that  I  have 
resolved  on  treating  two-thirds  of  my  stock  of  cine¬ 
rarias  as  annuals,  that  is,  raising  so  many  of  them 
every  year  from  seeds,  instead  of  propagating  any 
but  the  very  best  sorts,  for  many  of  them  are  so  de¬ 
bilitated  from  one  cause  or  another,  that  it  is  an  up¬ 
hill  work  to  increase  them  in  quantity  by  the  usual 
modes  of  cutting  and  dividing  the  old  plants. 

Hybridizing. — In  the  introductory  remarks  on 
this  subject,  at  page  DO,  we  have  seen  that  one 
family  of  mammals,  (as  naturalists  term  all  annuals 
that  suckle  their  young,)  have  sprung  from  two  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  and  that  during  successive  generations  the 
present  characters,  constitutions,  and  habits  of  the 
different-  races  of  the  human  family  were  stamped  on 
them  bv  local  circumstances  and  other  causes.  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  naturalists  believe  that  all  the 
other  animals  have,  in  like  manner,  branched  out 
from  a  few  original  types;  and,  like  man  himself, 
owe  their  present  conditions  to  the  influence  of 
climates  and  various  causes.  And  it  is  as  firmly 
believed  by  others  that  the  different  races,  or  families, 
of  plants  have  had  a  similar  origin,  that  is  to  say, 
have  passed  into  those  endless  variations,  for  which 
they  are  now  so  conspicuous,  from  a  few  original 
types.  When  we  see  that  we  ourselves  are  permitted 
to  add  new  forms  to  those  already  in  existence,  by 
the  means  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  light  of  science, 
or  rather  by  the  Hand  that  made  them,  we  may  well 
pause  before  we  can  gainsay  or  dissent  from  these 
views.  But  whether  these  ideas  be  right  or  other¬ 
wise,  they  will  not  much  affect  the  views  of  cross¬ 
breeding,  which  I  wish  to  explain  to  the  uninitiated 
by  referring  to  them.  All  that  I  want  to  explain  is, 
that  plants  aro  divided  by  nature  into  families,  many 
of  which,  like  the  human  family,  have  assumed  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects  in  different  countries  and  localities 
from  their  progenitors;  but  that  no  outward  appear¬ 
ance  will  warrant  us  beforehand  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  different  members  of  any  one  family  will 
interbreed  with  each  other.  All  that  we  are  certain 
of  is — and  that  is  not  yet  fully  admitted  by  some — 
that  no  plant,  and  probably  no  animal,  is  allowed  to 
cross  with  another  plant  or  animal  not  originally 
of  the  same  stock  or  type;  and  that  all  the  cases 
that  have  been  advanced  to  the  contrary  by  different 
naturalists  are  only  so  many  verdicts  against  their 
own  classifications.  It  is  true  that  many  analogies 
can  be  traced  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms;  and  I  am  persuaded,  from  what  little 
acquaintance  I  have  with  the  subject,  that  all  the 
confusion  which  now  exists,  as  to  the  powers  and 
effects  of  cross-breeding,  both  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  have  arisen,  and  are  perpe¬ 
tuated,  from  the  fact  that  naturalists  have  drawn 
their  conclusions  on  these  matters  more  from  these 
analogies  than  from  actual  facts.  I  am,  also,  equally 
satisfied  that,  among  plants  at  least,  all  the  facts 
that  we  have  yet  ascertained  respecting  the  power 
of  cross-breeding  in  any  family  are  little  better  than 
blind  guides  in  assisting  us  to  experiment  on  the 
members  of  a  different  family ;  and,  therefore,  that 
every  step  in  the  progress  of  cross-breeding  must  be 
arrived  at  by  actual  experiments  rather  than  by  the 
closest  analogies ;  and  that  any  reader  of  The  Cot¬ 
tage  Gardener  is  as  likely  to  arrive  at  a  just  con¬ 
clusion,  step  by  step,  in  any  family  of  plants,  as  the 
most  consummate  philosopher.  Let  us,  therefore, 


take  up  the  subject  with  the  two-fold  view  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  gaiety  of  our  window  favourites,  and  of 
recording  facts  from  which,  at  some  future  period,  a 
correct  theory  of  cross-breeding  may  be  constructed. 

To  understand  the  simple  process  of  fertilising,  or, 
as  we  may  call  it,  crossing  one  flower  with  the  dust 
of  another,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  different 
[tarts  of  a  flower.  If  we  look  at  a  geranium  flower, 
for  instance,  we  see  some  flowers  open  and  some  in 
bud;  those  in  bud  are  enclosed  in  a  green  covering, 
and  only  the  tips  of  the  flower  leaves  peeping  out  at 
the  point :  that  covering  is  the  first  part  of  a  flower, 
and  is  called  the  calyx ,  a  word  of  Greek  origin,  signi¬ 
fying  a  cover,  so  it  is  very  easy  to  remember.  Some 
people  call  this  “  the  flower-cup,”  but  it  is  more  of  a 
saucer  than  a  cup,  and  we  of  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener  will  take  things  in  their  right  meaning,  and 
call  the  calyx  a  saucer,  and  the  flower  a  cup,  because 
the  flower  when  wide  open  sits  in  the  calyx  like  a 
tea-cup  in  its  saucer.  Now,  take  one  of  these  wide 
open  flowers  of  that  same  geranium,  and  inside,  in 
the  middle  of  it,  you  will  see  a  lot  of  reddish  oblong 
bodies,  called  anthers,  all  held  up  at  different  lengths 
on  the  top  of  whitish  threads,  called  filaments,  from 
filam,  the  Latin  for  a-  thread.  These  anthers  open 
with  two  slits  on  one  side  when  they  are  quite  ripe, 
and  a  yellow  dust  is  seen  inside  these  openings;  this 
dust  is  called  pollen ,  and  is  the  most  wonderful  thing 
in  the  economy  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  dust, 
or  pollen,  is  finer  than  the  finest  flour,  and  yet  a 
good  magnifying  glass  will  shew  that  it  consists  of 
many  small  particles  of  different  forms,  but  always 
of  the  same  form  in  the  same  plant.  You  would 
trobably  think  I  was  drawing  on  the  imagination  if 
were  to  say  that  one  of  these  anthers  contained 
more  than  a  thousand  grains  of  pollen  ;— what  shall 
we  say,  then,  when  it  is  clearly  made  out  that  a 
thousand  multiplied  by  ten  thousand,  and  that  ten 
times  over,  would  come  nearer  the  truth  ?  Each  in¬ 
dividual  grain  out  of  these  numberless  thousands  is 
endowed  with  a  power  that  can  produce  the  largest 
oak  tree  in  England.  The  hee  gathers  this  pollen 
from  the  flowers,  and  is  the  yellow  balls  you  see 
them  carrying  into  the  hive  on  their  hind  legs  ;  and 
if  we  could  make  a  calculation  of  the  number  of 
pollen  grains  a  single  bee  could  gather  in  one  day,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
whole  would  exceed  that  which  could  originate  a 
forest  larger  than  any  we  have  in  this  country.  The 
pollen,  therefore,  is  the  father  of  all  plants  and  trees. 
Each  pollen  grain  contains  matter  smaller  than 
pollen,  and  is  the  substance  which  is  the  fecundating 
principle  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  the  very 
centre  of  the  same  geranium  flower  we  have  been 
looking  at,  you  will  see  one  little  thread  called  a 
style,  coming  up  by  itself,  and  when  it  is  ripe  it 
di  vides  at  the  top  into  five  little  horns.  These  little 
horns  are  the  stigma,  and  this  stigma  in  each  flower 
is  the  mother  of  all  seeds  it  produces.  It  is  of 
different  forms  in  different  plants,  but  by  its  style 
it  is  in  all  cases  found  to  be  attached  to  the  little 
nursery  where  the  seeds  come  to  maturity,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  seed  vessel.  Thousands  of  con¬ 
jectures  are  afloat  as  to  how  the  pollen  fertilizes  the 
seeds;  but  philosophers  are  loath  to  admit  anything 
they  cannot  well  explain,  and  they  have  been  puzzling 
their  heads  for  an  age  to  account  for  this  simple 
process ;  so  simple,  indeed,  that  a  child  can  under¬ 
stand  it,  if  he  is  first  told  that  a  circulation  of  the 
juices  of  all  plants,  and  in  all  parts  of  a  plant,  is 
constantly  going  on,  and  more  so  when  they  are  in 
a  growing  state ;  part  of  this  circulation  goes  on 
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between  the  embryo  seeds  in  the  seed-vessel,  and  the 
stigma  through  the  style,  and  when  the  pollen  grains 
burst  by  the  swelling  caused  by  being  moistened  with 
the  viscid  matter  on  the  stigma,  the  fecundating 
principle  is  carried  up  or  down,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  style  to  the  seeds,  and  thus  fertiliza¬ 
tion  takes  place.  Therefore,  all  that  we  have  to  do 
is  to  dust  the  stigma  with  the  pollen  when  both  are 
ripe  for  the  operation,  and  seeds  of  the  same  kind 
will  follow  in  due  time ;  but  when  we  wish  to  have 
a  cross-bred  plant  from  the  union  of  two  distinct 
parents,  the  pollen  bags  or  anthers  must  be  cut  out 
from  the  one  that  is  to  bear  the  seed,  and  the  stranger 
pollen  used  in  its  stead.  D.  Beaton. 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Asparagus. — Notwithstanding  the  late  abundance 
of  rain,  this  excellent  vegetable  should  at  this  season 
be  assisted  in  every  possible  manner  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  liquid-manure,  which,  as  we  have  before  ob¬ 
served,  will,  if  applied  in  gloomy  and  showery  wea¬ 
ther,  have  a  much  more  beneficial  effect  not  only  on 
asparagus,  but  on  all  growing  crops,  whether  of  The 
garden  or  the  field,  than  when  the  soil  is  dry  and 
arid  from  the  continuance  of  fine  weather.  Liquid- 
manure  circulates  to  a  greater  extent,  .and  soaks  in 
with  far  greater  expedition  to  the  extreme  points  of 
the  fibrous  roots,  when  the  soil  is  moistened  and  soft¬ 
ened  by  damp  or  rain ;  and  may,  at  such  times,  be 
given  in  smaller  quantities,  and  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  strength.  The  advantage  of  the  application 
of  liquid-manure  to  growing  crops  may  very  readily 
bo  tested  by  any  one  who  has  a  row  of  cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  asparagus,  or  any  other  vegetable,  even 
in  the  short  space  of  24  hours,  by  applying  a  mode¬ 
rate  soaking  of  manure  to  one  part,  and  leaving  the 
other  untouched.  A  great  difference,  both  in  colour 
and  luxuriance,  will  very  soon  be  perceptible.  No 
matter  what  kind  of  liquid-manure  may  be  applied, 
all  will  benefit  something.  The  urine  from  the  stable, 
cow-house,  or  piggery  ;  soapsuds  and  slops  of  every 
kind  from  the  dwelling-;  and  where  all  these  can  be 
conveyed  into  one  receptacle,  and  there  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  so  much  greater  will  be  the  benefit.  Those 
who  have  land,  and  are  without  such  convenient  re¬ 
ceptacle,  may  brew  liquid-manure,  and  apply  it  with 
much  greater  economy  than  they  can  purchase  solid 
manures,  to  apply  whon  digging  or  trenching  the 
soil,  if  they  will  take  3  tbs.  of  guano,  2  lbs.  of  salt, 
and  1  lb.  of  soot,  mixing  them  together  with  one 
hogshead  of  water  ;  and,  if  the  weather  be  cloudy  or 
showery  at  the  time  of  its  application,  this  manure 
will  require  no  more  diluting;  but  if  the  soil  is  dry  and 
the  atmosphere  clear,  it  should  either  be  well  washed 
in,  or  diluted,  before  application,  with  double  the 
quantity  of  water.  All  through  the  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  months,  we  constantly  apply  to  all  kind 
of  kitchen-garden  produce  liquid-manure,  brewed  in 
the  same  way  from  night-soil,  the  excrement  of  ani¬ 
mals  or  poultry,  and  soot.  The  latter  is  one  of  the 
best  fertilizers  for  asparagus ;  and  with  a  little  salt 
also  added,  is  most  beneficial  not  only  to  that  vege¬ 
table,  but  to  sea-kale  and  all  the  brassica  (cabbage) 
family. 

Cucumbers. — Plants,  which  have  for  some  time 
had  leading  shoots,  should  have  these  thinned  pretty 
freely  by  degrees,  until  the  clearest  and  strongest  vine 
alone  is  left.  The  whole  of  the  surface  soil  should 
be  gently  stirred  over,  and  a  liberal  soaking  of  manure 
applied ;  and  when  this  is  well  soaked  into  the  bed,  it 


should  be  covered  over  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches  with  good  fresh  open  well  pulverized  soil. 
Those  on  the  out-door  ridges  should  have  the  soil  well 
stirred  around  them,  and  be  at  once  mulched  for  the 
vine  to  run  on. 

Melons.— Those  that  are  set  and  swelling  will  be 
improved  by  liberal  applications  of  liquid-manure, 
until  nearly  full  grown,  when  it  must  be  withheld, 
and  abundance  of  air  admitted,  to  secure  a  superior 
flavour.  The  sulphur  and  lime  in  the  inside  of  the 
frames  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Routine  Work. — Plant  out  in  succession  the  crops 
of  cauliflowers  and  Cape  brocoli,  and  sow  again ;  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  for  the  main  crops  of  celery,  and, 
between  the  peas  and  beans,  plant  out  such  crops  as 
brocoli ,  borecole,  Brussels  sprouts,  savoys,  and  cole- 
worts;  keep  up  a  succession  of  lettuce  by  sowing  in 
drills,  and  thinning  out  to  transplant,  if  required. 
Endive  should  now  be  sown,  and  leeks  transplanted. 
Dwarf  kidney  beans  and  runners  sboidd  be  planted  in 
succession,  and  the  hoe  and  scarifier  kept  well  to 
work  amongst  growing  crops  of  all  kinds. 

James  Barnes. 
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If  our  previous  advice  has  been  carefully  followed 
out,  most  of  the  cottagers’  crops  will  be  above  ground 
by  the  time  this  reaches  them.  The  next  grand 
point  is  high  cultivation,  requiring,  of  course,  un¬ 
wearying  diligence.  One  of  the  principal  points  in 
a  good  course  of  culture  is  to  suit  the  process  to  the 
weather :  this,  indeed,  may  be  called  the  fundamental 
maxim.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  a  cottager  who 
carefully  attends  to  this  course  will  accomplish  as 
much  in  one  week  during  overhours  as  an  incon¬ 
siderate  man  will  do  in  two,  taking  the  season  all 
round. 

Weeding. — In  the  culture  of  drill  crops,  it  is  well 
to  seize  on  the  first  dry  period,  as  soon  as  a  small 
crop  of  weeds  can  be  discerned,  and  run  the  hoe 
through  between  the  drills,  in  order  to  enable  the 
cottager’s  wife  or  children  to  weed  the  drills  without 
mischief.  The  weeds  in  a  day  or  two  will  be  so  far 
slain  as  to  enable  them  to  see  the  drill  crops  dis¬ 
tinctly.  The  first  hoeing  through,  provided  the  soil 
is  light,  and  in  very  line  tilth,  may  be  performed 
with  the  Dutch  hoe ;  few  ordinary  allotments,  how¬ 
ever,  we  fear,  will  be  under  so  high  a  course  of  cul¬ 
ture  as  to  permit  its  use.  We  clo  not  recommend 
the  Dutch  hoe  on  the  score  of  its  utility  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  soil,  but  as  merely  facilitating  processes 
which  at  this  busy  period  might  otherwise  get  in 
arrears ;  for  we  consider  the  ordinary  draw  hoe  far 
superior  as  to  the  mechanical  effects  produced  on  tire 
soil,  After  the  lines  or  drills  are  weeded,  it  is  excel¬ 
lent  culture  to  run  the  small  hoe  through  the  plants; 
this  should  be  done  when  the  soil  is  in  a  mellow 
state,  as  the  soil  is  thus  rendered  more  crumbly,  and, 
of  course,  more  open  to  the  action  of  the  air,  dew, 
and  rain.  It  also  becomes  a  worse  conductor  of 
heat,  and,  therefore,  the  plants  are  less  liable  to  be 
affected  by  sudden  droughts.  As  soon  as  these  things 
are  accomplished,  the  cottager  may  turn  to  his  bed 
crops,  and  proceed  with  thinning  and  weeding,  and 
the  application  of  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure 
to  crops  dependent  on  very  high  culture  for  then- 
profit. 

Insects.  —  Whilst  all  this  is  proceeding,  a  very 
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watchful  eye  must  he  kept  on  the  depredations  of 
insects  of  all  kinds,  especially  the  common  slug.  The 
damage  done  by  these  nightly  depredators  is  enor¬ 
mous.  It  would  not  he  too  much,  we  think,  to 
affirm  that  one-eighth  of  the  produce  of  allotment 
or  cottage  gardens  is  annually  wasted  hy  the  common 
slug ;  and  he  should,  therefore,  he  regarded  as  a 
national  enemy,  and  no  pains  considered  too  great 
to  prevent  his  ravages.  Indeed,  we  should  aim  at 
nothing  short  of  extermination;  and  were  a  regular 
system  of  liming  carried  on  (with  judgment  in  its 
application)  for  a  couple  of  years,  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  trouble  would  he  amply  repaid.  The  com¬ 
mon  slug  is  a  great  pest  to  the  young  carrot  above 
all  the  garden  crops ;  and,  as  this  useful  vegetable 
has  acquired  double  the  amount  of  importance  it 
formerly  possessed,  through  the  precarious  position 
of  the  potato,  every  pains  should  be  taken  to  secure 
a  good  stock  for  the  winter.  As  before  observed, 
lime  fresh  slaked  is  a  powerful  agent,  both  to  hold 
the  slugs  in  check,  and  to  destroy  them  if  fairly 
brought  in  contact  with  it :  still  much  depends  on 
watching  the  movements  of  the  slug.  Everybody 
knows  that  they  commit  the  greatest  havoc  after  a 
dry  period,  if  mild  rains  occur.  Occasions  like  these 
should,  therefore,  be  seized,  and  the  lime,  being  in 
readiness,  should  be  applied  in  the  evening  just 
before  the  arrival  of  night.  Such  applications  should 
be  repeated  at  times  on  likely  occasions — the  cotta¬ 
ger’s  lads  or  lasses  could  soon  be  taught  to  manage 
these  small  matters.  Ordinary  cinder-ashes,  with 
the  mere  dust  riddled  out,  mayjj  be  occasionally 
sprinkled  over  the  beds ;  this  prevents  slugs  travel¬ 
ling,  and  we  have  used  new  sawdust  as  a  temporary 
expedient.  Much,  indeed,  may  be  accomplished  by 
hand  picking, — on  a  dewy  evening  hundreds  may  be 
gathered  by  the  cottier’s  children.  Whilst  making 
remarks  on  this  marauder  of  the  allotment  garden, 
we  must  not  forget  the  turnip  fig  or  flea.  This  little 
rogue  is  but  too  well  known  by  his  ravages.  In 
turnip  sowing  we  know  of  no  better  maxim  than  to 
divide  the  amount  of  seed  to  be  sown  into  two  por¬ 
tions,  and  to  soak  one  half  in  warm  water  for  six  or 
eight  hours  previously  to  sowing.  After  soaking 
thus  long,  the  water  must  be  strained  off,  and  the 
seed  spread  on  a  dish  to  dry  slightly  before  sowing, 
for  it  necessarily  becomes  overcharged  with  moisture. 
It  may  lay  thus  for  a  day  or  two  in  some  cold  room, 
taking  care  to  sow  it  just  before  the  sprout  appears. 
By  this  course  at  least  two  chances  are  established. 
The  soaked  seed  will  appear  full  a  week  before  the 
other ;  and,  if  it  stand  in  defiance  of  the  fly,  the 
other  half  (which  we  ought  to  have  said  must  be 
mixed  with  it  at  the  time  of  sowing,  and  which 
comes  up  later)  may  be  cut  away  with  the  hoe  :  the 
mere  loss  of  a  little  seed  is  as  nothing  in  comparison 
of  the  value  of  certainty  in  the  crop.  We  lay,  how¬ 
ever,  the  utmost  stress  on  the  use  of  a  small  amount 
of  highly  stimulating  manure  ;  and,  above  all,  as  we 
observed  in  our  last  allotment  paper,  on  good  Peru¬ 
vian  guano. 

Turnips. — The  main  points  in  Turnip  culture,  as 
to  the  securing  of  a  crop,  are,  we  conceive,  to  watch 
carefully  the  period  of  sowing,  and  so  to  prepare  the 
soil  that  the  young  plant  may  spring  forth  with  the 
utmost  rapidity.  As  to  the  former  point,  we  would 
rather  keep  the  seed  in  the  bag,  and  sow  a  fortnight 
later,  than  commit  it  to  soil  containing  just  moisture 
enough  to  sprout  the  seed,  but  not  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  the  young  and  tender  plant  through  a  period  of 
drought.  We  are  also  strong  advocates  of  firm 
rolling,  where  soils  are  of  a  porous  character.  Whilst 


speaking  of  turnips,  we  would  direct  the  attention  of 
cottagers  to  such  sorts  as  Dales  Hybrid ,  and  the 
Yellow  Bulloch- .  It  is  well  known  that  to  obtain  the 
Swede  in  perfection  a  much  earlier  sowing  than  with 
the  ordinary  white  kinds  is  necessary.  It  happens, 
nevertheless,  with  the  cottager,  that  he  has  not  at  all 
times  ground  to  spare  during  the  month  of  May  for 
some  S\odes.  Under  some  rotations,  however,  spare 
plots  come  to  hand  during  the  month  of  June ;  and, 
as  tliis  is  too  late  to  sow  Swedes  with  any  prospect 
of  a  bulky  crop,  it  becomes  a  consideration  what 
kind  to  choose.  Now,  the  Dale’s  hybrid  is  apparently 
a  cross  between  some  white  turnip  and  the  Swede, 
and  combines  the  keeping  properties  of  the  latter 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  former,  consequently 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  cottager  to  sow  in  June; 
for  he  must  strain  every  nerve  to  obtain  keeping 
store  roots,  more  especially  if  he  keep  a  cow  or  pigs. 
The  Yellow  Bullock  is  also  a  good  sound  turnip,  and 
adapted  for  June  sowing :  when  it  is  desirable  to 
sow  turnips  in  July,  or  the  early  part  of  August,  then 
we  recommend  the  Earlg  Stone  or  the  Dutch.  To 
wind  up  this  consideration  of  the  turnip,  if  your  soil 
is  good,  and  rather  loamy,  and  you  can  obtain  nice 
Swede  plants,  and  the  weather  is  favourable,  you 
may  plant  Swedes;  but  in  other  cases,  and  especially 
during  the  end  of  June  and  through  July,  it  will 
perhaps  be  better  policy  to  sow  the  before-named 
kinds. 

Peas. — We  need  scarcely  offer  remarks  about  stick¬ 
ing,  &c.,  such  will  be  accomplished  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  some  of  the 
peas  will  begin  to  overhang  the  sticks,  and  when  a 
sufficient  crop  is  set,  the  tops  of  such  should  be 
pinched  off,  in  order  to  swell  off  the  pods,  and  to 
ensure  an  early  removal  from  the  ground,  for  we 
must  have  a  crop  of  green-kale,  or  other  of  the  green 
tribe,  oft' this  pea  ground  when  they  are  removed. 

Beans. — About  the  beginning  of  June,  the  earliest 
beans  will  be  in  full  blossom.  As  soon  as  a  good 
crop  is  set  the  tops  may  be  pinched  off.  This,  as  in 
the  case  of  jteas,  will  hasten  the  swelling  of  the 
pods,  and  get  the  ground  clear  betimes  for  some  cole 
worts  in  August.  Topping,  also,  frequently  pre¬ 
serves  the  crop  from  the  fly,  for  after  the  top  is 
pinched  off  these  destructive  pests  are  not  quite  so 
much  at  home,  and  the  pods  swell  much  more  freely. 
Let  the  succession  crops  of  beans  be  well  soiled 
according  to  former  advice,  taking  care  to  press  it 
close  to  their  stems ;  let  them  also  be  topped  in  due 
succession,  or,  at  least,  as  soon  as  a  crop  is  well  set. 

Scarlet  Banners.— Watch  this  useful  vegetable 
carefully;  the  slugs  are  apt  to  make  sad  havoc  witli 
them.  Hand  picking  must  be  had  recourse  to  in 
such  a  case.  Let  them  be  staked  betimes,  or  strings 
put  to  them.  It  ought  to  he  more  generally  known 
that  excellent  crops  may  be  obtained  with  very  low 
sticks,  or,  indeed,  without  any,  by  stopping  or  pinch¬ 
ing  them  betimes,  and  by  continuing  such  stopping 
at  intervals.  The  true  secret  of  success  with  the 
runner  is  to  provide  rich  soil,  to  stop  frequently, 
and  to  water  in  dry  weather,  taking  care,  also,  to 
pick  all  overgrown  pods  clear  away  at  every  gather¬ 
ing,  unless  it  be  a  few  for  seed.  The  jogs  will 
consume  those  which  are  getting  too  ripe. 

Carrots. — The  horn-carrots,  if  sown  according  to 
our  advice  in  the  beginning  of  February,  will  soon 
be  fit  for  use,  for  they  may  be  drawn  when  about  the 
size  of  the  vent  peg  of  a  beer  tub,  and  in  that  state 
are  excellent  to  assist  in  thickening  the  cottagers’ 
soups ;  for,  in  boiling  them  with  a  piece  of  bacon, 
they  will  partially  go  to  pieces  in  the  soup :  they 
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will,  moreover,  prove  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
potato.  These  carrots  will  stand  as  close  together  in 
the  first  thinning  as  two  inches ;  and  by  commencing 
to  pull  them  at  the  above  size,  a  most  astonishing  i 
amount  of  produce  may  be  obtained  from  a  very 
moderate-sized  bed,  proving  a  source  both  of  profit 
and  convenience,  for  a  bunch  may  be  pulled  almost 
every  day  after  the  end  of  May. 

Large  Kinds  of  Carrot. — These  will  now  be 
coming  up,  and,  if  in  drills,  must  receive  the  kind  of 
culture  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 
The  plants  may  be  thinned  slightly  at  first,  merely 
singling,  but  finally  to  about  five  inches  apart  if  in 
beds,  and  to  four  if  in  drills.  Re  sure  to  keep  down 
weeds,  and  to  watcli  for  slugs. 

Parsnips. — Similar  culture  to  the  large  carrots, 
only  they  must  be  allowed  an  inch  or  two  more 
room.  The  final  thinning,  however,  must  not  take 
place  until  the  plant  is  eight  or  nine  inches  high ; 
the  thinnings  then  will  be  very  useful  for  the  pig. 

M  angold. — The  mangold  will  now  lie  fairly  above 
ground,  and  will  want  weeding  and  “  singling.”  The 
latter-  signifies  the  first  thinning  out,  which  consists 
in  merely  removing  a  plant  where  two  stand  close 
together.  In  the  next  thinning  they  may  be  “  set 
out”  at  their  final  distances — about  eight  or  nine 
inches  apart  in  the  drill ;  this  thinning  must  not  be 
performed  until  the  plant  is  out  of  danger — say  five 
inches  in  height. 

Swede  Turnips. — Those  sown  in  drills  recently 
will  now  be  up.  Here,  again,  the  same  principles 
must  be  pursued  as  with  the  other  drill  crops. 
Thorough  weeding  after  hoeing  through  between  the 
drills,  and  singling  or  thinning  out,  must  be  at¬ 
tended  to. 

Swede  Seed-bed. — Those  who  desire  to  have  stout 
plants  of  the  Swede  must,  above  all  things,  keep  the 
seed-bed  clean  weeded  from  the  very  first.  When  the 
plants  are  beginning  to  grow  rather  tall  or  gross,  we 
generally  pass  a  scythe  lightly  over  them,  just  cutting 
off  the  points  of  the  leaves.  This,  by  letting  light 
and  air  amongst  the  stems,  strengthens  the  plants, 
and  renders  them  better  able  to  withstand  a  period 
of  drought,  or  intense  light  when  transplanted. 

Various  Greens  in  Seed-bed. — Clean  weeding 
is  here  as  necessary  as  in  the  case  of  the  Swedes. 
It  is  necessary  also  to  thin  them  out  a  little  if  they 
come  very  thick,  providing  enough  plants  are  left 
for  use.  Those  who  wish  to  have  very  forward 
plants  of  a  particularly  strong  character,  should  prick 
them  out  on  rich  soil  betimes.  Indeed,  it  is  well 
thus  to  transplant  all  of  this  family,  if  time  permit, 
when  they  are  growing  very  fast,  and  the  plot  for 
which  they  are  intended  is  not  ready  for  them. 

Onions. — Let  them  be  clean  weeded,  but  not 
hoed  through,  unless  in  drills,  and  then  the  hoe 
should  not  go  so  close  to  them  as  to  loosen  the  bulb. 
The  grub  is  the  great  enemy  to  be  dreaded.  We 
have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  save  soapsuds  betimes, 
putting  them  into  anything  that  will  hold  them  :  in 
a  few  weeks  they  will  become  stale  and  very  nau¬ 
seous,  and  in  this  state  we  water  the  onion  beds  with 
them  about  twice  a  week.  This  we  have  found  a 
preventive,  as  the  fly,  which  is  the  parent  of  the 
grub,  does  not  seem  to  take  to  them  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Chamber  lye,  too,  might  be  kept  for 
this  purpose  until  stale,  and  one  quart  added  to  each 
gallon  of  soapsuds ;  we  would  then  add  one  gallon 
of  water  to  a  gallon  of  the  mixture.  As  soon  as 
watered,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  dust  either  soot  or 
lime,  separately,  lightly  over  them :  this  would  adhere 


to  the  plants.  The  whole  will  prove  at  least  a 
manuring. 

Lettuces. — These  require  a  great  deal  of  water, 
to  have  them  large,  as  the  season  advances.  The 
cottager  need  sow  no  more  until  the  beginning  of 
July,  as  they  run  to  seed,  and  are  not  worth  their 
land  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

Dutch  Turnips,  if  sown  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  will  soon  be  fit  for  use.  As  soon  as  large 
enough,  they  may  be  drawn  up,  their  tops  cut  off, 
and,  being  piled  in  a  heap  in  a  cool,  shady  place, 
some  damp  soil  may  be  beat  over  them.  These  will 
last  the  cottager’s  wife  for  a  couple  of  months,  and 
the  ground  will  be  at  liberty  for  other  crops. 

Spinach. — This  will  soon  begin  to  run  up  to  seed; 
in  this  state  it  may  be  pulled  up  root  and  branch, 
and  given  to  the  pigs.  It  will  be  found  a  good  pre¬ 
ventive  of  costiveness,  to  which  pigs  are  sometimes 
liable  when  confined  in  a  small  stye,  and  fed  on 
heating  diet.  The  cow  will  also  eat  it  greedily. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  most  of  the  cottager’s 
crops  in  succession,  we  must  now  see  what  may  be 
sown  or  planted,  and  cast  our  eyes  over  the  divisions 
in  our  diagram,  page  184,  in  No.  1.  The  potatoes 
will  all  be  up  :  we  advise  the  free  use  of  the  hoe, 
stirring  the  soil  deep,  especially  in  the  centres  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  When  these  potatoes  are  planted  a 
considerable  distance  apart,  some  cottagers  introduce 
green-hale  between  them  thinly.  To  accomplish  this, 
however,  the  rows  should  be  nearly  thirty  inches 
apart,  or  much  confusion  occurs  in  getting  up  the 
potatoes.  This  is  a  course  we  have  not  advised  with 
the  winter  potato,  as  it  involves  the  loss  of  several 
rows  of  potatoes,  which  are  the  cottager’s  chief  de¬ 
pendence.  If,  however,  the  disease  should  unfortu¬ 
nately  appear  earlier  than  usual,  it  will  be  well  to 
plant  through  between  them  immediately  with  the 
green-kale,  the  thousand-headed  cabbage,  or  the  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts;  or  those  who  are  very  anxious  for  keep¬ 
ing  roots  may  try  Swedes,  but  the  latter  will  be  most 
likely  to  become  choked  with  the  potato  haulm. 

Spare  Ground. — Any  spare  ground  which  may 
come  to  hand  during  the  month  may  be  most  advan¬ 
tageously  employed  by  sowing  a  bed  of  horn  carrots. 
We  would  particularly  advise  this,  for  the  other 
crops  may  suffer  from  the  grub  ;  and,  if  these  miss, 
some  coleworts  may  be  planted  on  the  bed,  without 
digging,  in  August. 

Cabbage  or  Coleworts. — A  bed  of  these  must,  by 
all  means,  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  June,  not  later. 
These  we  consider  very  important,  for  we  shall  show, 
in  Jidy,  how  some  hundreds  may  be  introduced 
amongst  or  around  other  crops.  The  best  kind  for 
this  purpose,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  the 
Matchless ;  but  any  of  the  compact  early  heading 
kinds  of  the  Early  York  character  will  answer.  Not 
less  than  one  ounce  of  seed  should  be  sown  at  this 
period. 

About  celery,  cucumbers,  leeks,  &c.,  we  need  say 
little  here ;  plenty  of  sound  advice  adapted  to  the 
cottager  may  be  found  in  the  kitchen-garden  depart¬ 
ment  of  this  work.  We  may,  therefore,  merely  con¬ 
clude  this  paper  by  strongly  urging  on  the  cottager 
the  immense  advantage  to  be  derived  from  high  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  a  freedom  from  weeds,  bet  the  cottager 
be  firmly  persuaded  that  every  stroke  with  the  hoe 
in  his  garden  will  be  attended  with  a  corresponding 
amount  of  profit,  none  the  less  certain  although 
prospective. 
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THE  BEE-KEEPER’S  CALENDAR.— June. 
By  J.  II.  Payne,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Bee-Keeper  s 
Guide,”  dec. 

It  frequently  happens,  where  bees  are  managed 
upon  the  depriving  system,  that,  for  want  of  timely 
room  and  ventilation  being  given,  a  swarm  comes  off 
from  the  stock-hive,  leaving  the  bell-glass  or  small 
hive  which  has  been  placed  upon  it  in  an  unfinished 
state.  Now,  whenever  this  happens,  let  the  swarm 
he  hived  into  “  The  Improved  Cottage  Hive,”  and 
the  bell-glass  or  small  hive,  with  the  adapter,  imme¬ 
diately  removed  from  the  stock-hive  and  placed  upon 
the  newly-hived  swarm;  and,  as  soon  as  the  bees  are 
a  little  settled  (say  in  15  minutes),  remove  the  newly- 
hived  swarm  to  the  place  in  which  it  is  intended  to  re¬ 
main,  care  being  taken  to  fasten  down  the  straw  cover 
upon  the  parent  hive  ;  for  no  further  profit  can  he  ex¬ 
pected  from  it  beyond  a  second,  and,  perhaps,  a  third 
swarm,  which  are  almost  sure  to  follow.  In  this 
method  of  immediately  removing  a  swarm  to  the 
apiary,  Gelieu  agrees  with  me,  and  for  which  he  gives 
the  following  reasons : — “  Most  people  who  have  bees 
allow  their  swarms  to  remain  till  the  evening  in  the 
place  where  they  have  alighted,  and  do  not  move 
them  to  the  apiary  till  after  sunset.  This  method  has 
many  inconveniences ;  as  soon  as  a  swarm  has  con¬ 
gregated  in  the  new  hive,  and  seems  to  he  at  ease  in 
it.  the  most  industrious  amongst  the  bees  fly  off  to 
the  fields,  hut  with  a  great  many  precautions  :  they 
descend  the  front  of  the  hive,  and  turn  to  every  side 
tn  examine  it  thoroughly,  then  take  flight,  and  make 
S'ime  circles  in  the  air,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  their 
new  abode  ;  they  do  the  same  in  returning.  If  the 
swarm  has  taken  flight  in  the  morning,  the  same 
bees  make  several  excursions  during  the  day,  and 
each  time  with  less  precaution,  as,  becoming  familiar¬ 
ized  with  their  dwelling,  they  are  less  afraid  of  mis¬ 
taking  it;  and  thus,  next  morning,  supposing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  same  place,  they  take  wing  without 
having  observed  where  they  have  spent  the  night, 
and  surprised,  at  their  return,  not  to  find  the  hive  in 
the  same  place,  they  fly  about  about  all  day  in  search 
of  it,  until  they  perish  with  fatigue  and  despair. 
Thus  many  hundreds  of  the  most  industrious  la¬ 
bourers  are  lost,  and  this  may  be  entirely  avoided  if 
tire  swarms  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  bees  are  per¬ 
ceived  coming  out:  this  sign  is  alone  sufficient.” 
Experience  has  long  since  proved  that  the  custom  of 
beating  warming-pans  and  the  like  at  the  time  a 
swarm  leaves  the  hive  is  perfectly  useless.  The  best 
method  is  to  watch  the  swarm  in  silence,  and  after  it 
lias  once  collected,  to  lose  no  time  in  hiving  it  into  a 
new,  clean ,  and  dry  hive.  Much  trouble  may  be  spared 
the  bees  if  the  loose  straws  be  removed  from  its  in¬ 
terior;  and  the  best  method  of  effecting  this  is,  first 
to  singe  them  with  a  wax  taper,  and  afterwards  to 
remove  them  with  a  hard  brush. 

Putting  Glasses  or  Small  Hives  upon  Swarms. 
— The  most  proper  time  for  putting  the  bell-glass,  or 
small  hive  or  box,  upon  a  swarm,  will  be  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twenty-first  day  after  their  being 
hived;  and  should  it  be  quickly  filled,  and  more  room 
required,  which  may  be  known  by  the  crowded  state 
of  the  bees  inside  the  glass,  and  by  their  being  seen 
to  cluster  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive  at  nine  or  ten  in 
the  morning,  let  no  time  be  lost  in  lifting  up  the 
glass,  aud  placing  between  it  and  the  stock-hive  a 
small  hive  or  box  with  a  hole  in  the  top  (see  p.  305, 
vol.  i.).  It  is  necessary  to  use  this  precaution  at  all 
times,  but  more  especially  in  a  rainy  season,  as  a 
greater  disposition  amongst  the  bees  to  swarm  then 
prevails.  “  Dry  weather  makes  plenty  of  honey, 


and  moist  of  swarms,”  says  good  Mr.  Purchase  ;  and, 
however  incorrect  this  position  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  the  attentive  observer  will  quickly  become 
convinced  of  its  truth. 

Second  Swarms. — A  second  swarm  generally  leaves 
the  hive  about  nine  days  after  the  first,  but  the  time 
may  he  exactly  ascertained  by  standing  quietly  beside 
the  hive  after  sunset,  when  the  queen  may  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  “ to  tun  in  hir  treble  voic,”  ( Butlers 
Feminin  Monarch!,  Ed.  1643,)  which  is  a  certain  in¬ 
dication  that  a  second  swarm  will  leave  the  hive. 
Should  two  or  three  queens  be  heard  one  after  the 
other,  it  will  be  on  the  following  day,  if  the  weather 
be  not  very  unfavourable.  Should  the  queens  con¬ 
tinue  to  pipe  after  the  departure  of  a  second  swarm, 
a  third  will  certainly  follow  in  a  few  days ;  but  if  one 
or  two  queens  be  found  dead  beneath  the  hive  on  the 
next  morning,  no  more  swarms  can  be  expected. 

Joining  Swarms. — I  must  here  observe,  that  second 
and  third  swarms  are  very  seldom,  if  ever,  worth  pre¬ 
serving  by  themselves ;  but  two  second  swarms,  when 
joined,  are  very  little  inferior  in  value  to  a  first 
swarm,  and  the  union  is  very  easily  effected  in  the 
following  manner.  When  two  second  swarms,  or  a 
second  and  third,  come  off  on  the  same  day,  hive 
them  separately,  and  leave  them  till  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  sunset  ;  then  spread  a  cloth  upon  the 
ground,  upon  which,  by  a  smart  and  sudden  move¬ 
ment,  shake  all  the  bees  out  of  one  of  the  hives,  and 
immediately  take  the  other  and  place  it  gently  over 
the  bees  that  are  heaped  together  upon  the  cloth, 
wedging  up  one  side  about  half  an  inch,  that  the 
bees  outside  may  pass  under,  and  they  will  instantly 
ascend  into  it  and  join  those  which,  not  having  been 
disturbed,  are  quiet  in  their  new  abode.  Next  morn¬ 
ing,  before  sunrise,  remove  this  newly-united  hive  to 
the  place  in  which  it  is  to  remain.  This  doubled 
population  will  work  with  double  success  and  in  the 
most  perfect  harmony,  and  generally  become  a  strong 
stock,  from  which  much  profit  may  be  derived. 

Two  second  swarms,  or  a  second  and  third,  may  be 
joined  in  the  same  manner,  although  one  of  them 
may  have  swarmed  some  days  or  even  weeks  later 
than  the  other;  taking  care,  however,  not  to  make 
the  first  one  enter  the  second,  but  the  second  the  first. 
A  third  and  a  fourth  parcel  of  bees  may  be  joined  to 
them  at  different  times  in  the  same  way  till  the  stock 
becomes  strong.  It  is  almost  impossible  sufficiently 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  every  one  who  keeps 
bees,  the  necessity  of  having  his  stocks  all  strong ; 
for  weak  stocks  are  very  troublesome,  very  expensive, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  afford  any  profit. 

Mr.  Taylor  says,  “  the  stronger  the  colony  at  the 
outset,  the  better  the  bees  will  work,  and  the  more 
prosperous  it  will  become.  I  never  knew  a  weak 
one  do  well  long ;  and  a  little  extra  expense  and 
trouble  at  lirst  are  amply  rewarded  by  succeeding 
years  of  prosperity  and  ultimate  profit.”  And,  again, 
“  thus  strength  in  one  year  begets  it  in  succeeding 
ones ;  and  this  principle  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
by  those  who  imagine  that  the  deficient  population 
of  one  season  will  be  made  up  in  the  next,  and  that 
the  loss  of  bees  in  the  winter  is  of  secondary  conse¬ 
quence,  forgetting  how  influential  is  their  warmth  to 
the  earlier  and  increased  productive  powers  of  the 
queen ;  and  how  important  it  is,  in  the  opening  spring, 
to  be  able  to  spare  from  the  home  duties  of  the  hive 
a  number  of  collectors  to  add  to  the  stores,  which 
would  otherwise  not  keep  pace  witli  the  cravings  of 
the  rising  generation.”* 

*  These  extracts  are  from  Taylor’s  “Bee-keeper’s  Manual,”  one 
of  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easily-referred-to  works  on  the  subject  we 
have  met  with. — Ed.  C.  G. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  two  weak  stocks  joined 
will  collect  double  the  quantity  ol‘  honey  and  con¬ 
sume  much  less  than  two  of  the  same  age  and  strength 
kept  separately.  Stocks  must  be  joined  after  sunset, 
upon  the  day  that  one  of  them  has  swarmed;  and 
the  doubled  stock  must  be  placed  upon  the  stand  it 
previously  occupied :  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
shake  the  hive,  nor  must  it  be  turned  up.  The  combs 
being  new  and  tender  will  easily  break,  and  the  stock 
by  that  means  be  destroyed. 

Proper  time  for  Taking  Honey. — It  is  probable 
that  in  favourable  situations,  towards  the  close  of  the 
present  month,  some  glasses,  small  Dives,  or  boxes  of 
honey  may  be  in  a  sufficiently  forward  state  to  allow 
of  their  being  taken  off,  which  may  be  known  by 
their  being  filled  with  honey,  and  the  combs  all 
sealed  up;  or  they  may  remain  till  those  placed  be¬ 
neath  them  are  also  sealed  up.  Upon  very  strong 
and  populous  hives,  in  a  good  season,  it  is  necessary 
to  place  even  a  third,  but  this  must  be  remeved  with 
great  caution,  and  certainly  not  before  the  end  of 
August  or  the  beginning  of  September,  and  not  then 
unless  the  parent  hive  contains  full  twenty  pounds  of 
honey. 

Manner  of  Taking  Honey". — At  noon,  upon  a  clear 
fine  day,  pass  either  a  very  thin  knife  or  fine  wire 
between  the  hive  and  the  glass  intended  to  be  taken : 
if  this  precaution  be  neglected,  a  piece  of  comb  is  fre¬ 
quently  left  projecting  from  the  top  of  the  one  left,  or 
the  bottom  of  that  taken,  which  will  cause  much 
trouble  to  the  operator.  Two  adapting  boards  (see 
page  305,  vol.  i.)  placed  between  the  hive  and  the 
glass,  will  be  found  very  convenient,  for  the  knife  or 
wire  will  then  only  have  to  be  passed  between  them, 
and  the  danger  of  breaking  the  combs  thus  be  obvi¬ 
ated. 

To  Expel  the  Bees  from  the  Glass. — The  glass 
must  be  lifted  very  gently,  kept  in  the  same  position, 
and  placed  upon  three  inverted  flower  pots,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  in  a  shaded  place,  about  thirty  or 
forty  yards  from  the  hive,  and  the  bees  will  make 
their  escape  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Gentle¬ 
ness,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  very  necessary  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  operations  with  bees;  indeed,  it  is  the 
only  means  of  accomplishing  the  end  desired ;  there¬ 
fore,  remove  the  glass  very  gently,  and  place  it  about 
six  inches  from  the  ground,  on  bricks  or  flower  pots, 
as  above :  shaking,  beating,  or  burning  paper  under 
it,  have  all  a  contrary  effect  than  that  desired  upon 
the  bees;  they  are  alarmed  by  this,  and  will  not 
leave  the  glass  for  hours,  and  perhaps  days,  when 
those  means  are  resorted  to.  The  glass  being  thus 
placed,  a  loud  humming  noise  is  first  heard,  and  the 
bees  are  then  seen  to  leave  it,  and  in  five  or  six 
minutes  (all  except  a  few  stragglers,  that  may  be 
brushed  out  with  a  feather)  will  have  left  it;  hut 
should  the  queen  be  in  the  glass,  (which  very  rarely 
happens,)  quite  a  different  appearance  presents  itself; 
no  noise  will  be  heard,  nor  a  bee  scarcely  seen  to 
leave  it,  but  the  hive  from  which  it  has  been  taken 
will,  in  a  very  short  time,  appear  in  great  confusion. 
Whenever  this  occurs  the  glass  must  be  returned  im¬ 
mediately,  and  taken  oft’  again  the  next  day.  When 
a  glass  or  box  of  honey  is  taken,  it  must  not  be  left 
till  the  bees  are  all  out  of  it,  for  it  is  very  likely  to  be 
attacked  by  robbers,  and  a  great  part  of  it  carried 
away  in  a  short  time.  Robbers  may  be  known  by 
their  endeavouring  to  enter  the  glass  or  box,  while 
the  bees  belonging  to  it,  being  separated  from  their 
queen,  fly  home  immediately  upon  leaving  it.  I  have 
frequently  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
robbers  from  attacking  the  glass,  to  remove  it  from 


place  to  place  every  four  or  five  minutes,  or  to  take 
the  glass  into  a  darkened  room,  so  that  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  light  is  admitted  through  a  hole  which  com¬ 
municates  with  the  open  air. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  been  wishing  to  see  some 
bee  glasses  of  a  different  shape  to  those  in  general 
use ;  they  are  much  too  high,  and  so  narrow  that  it  is 
difficult  to  induce  the  bees  to  ascend  them.  I  have, 
therefore,  within  the  last  few  days,  given  a  design  to 
Messrs.  Neighbour  and  Son,  127,  High  Holborn, 
through  whose  kindness  1  hope  very  shortly  to  be  in 
possession  of  some,  and  where  I  shall  be  able  to  refer 
inquirers,  who,  like  myself,  are  anxious  to  procure  a 
good  shaped  glass.  They  are  8£  inches  wide,  6  inches 
deep,  straight  at  the  sides,  and  flat  at  the  top,  with  a 
3-incli  hole  in  the  centre.  I  feel  persuaded  that  the 
advantages  of  this  shaped  glass  will  be  very  great. 
The  bees  will  have  but  little  way  to  rise  in  the  glass, 
and  will  generally  commence  working  immediately 
on  its  being  placed  upon  the  hive;  and,  again,  when 
the  first  glass  is  partially  tilled,  another  may  be 
placed  beneath  it,  and  so  on,  which  will  prevent  any 
delay  in  the  working,  which  is  otherwise  almost 
sure  to  happen  when  a  full  glass  is  taken  off  and  an 
empty  one  put  in  its  place. 


PLUMBAGO  LARPEN'HE. 

In  your  account  about  riumbago  larpentie,  p.  81 
of  vol.  ii.,  you  should  have  given  the  following  as  the 
reason  why  this  new  plant  looks  brown  and  sickly  in 
many  hands.  I  have  it  as  fine  as  any  plant  I  ever 
saw,  and  also  as  sickly  as  can  be.  Having  had  two 
plants  of  it  early  last  autumn,  I  wintered  one  in  a 
very  cold  house  and  never  offered  to  propagate  from 
it  since,  and  it  would  do  you  good  to  come  to  see  it ; 
it  is  such  a  beauty  now  that  I  am  sure  no  one  has 
yet  overrated  it.  The  second  plant  I  cut  down  early 
in  September,  and  made  11  cuttings  from  it,  which 
rooted  as  fast  as  a  fuchsia :  these,  and  the  mother 
plant,  I  kept  in  a  hothouse  all  the  winter,  intending 
that  they  should  grow  on  and  produce  me  plenty  of 
cuttings  early  in  the  spring ;  but  soon  after  Christ¬ 
mas  they  looked  sickly,  and  as  soon  as  the  spring 
advanced  the  same  rusty  brown  colour  complained 
of  by  your  correspondent  made  its  appearance,  and 
grow  they  would  not,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  so  that  I 
had  to  take  a  few  cuttings  from  my  beautiful  plant  to 
get  a  stock  from,  and  these  soon  rooted ;  and  as  fast 
as  1  could  get  other  cuttings  from  then-  tops  I  did  so, 
and  now  I  have  a  large  stock  of  them.  Therefore,  I 
can  easily  see  how  discredit  has  been  brought  on  this 
fine  new  plant.  The  nurserymen,  in  their  hurry  to 
catch  the  market,  treated  all  their  plants  as  your 
humble  servant  did  bis  second  one,  and  between  you 
and  I  and  the  public  we  can  make  out  this — that 
everything  that  is  requisite  to  know  about  this  plant 
is  now  fully  ascertained,  except  the  actuality  of  its 
bedding-out  qualities,  but  of  that  I  have  no  kind  of 
doubt.  Turn  out  all  sickly  plants  of  it  directly  into 
a  cool  frame,  and  allow  them  plenty  of  air,  but  not 
much  sun  until  they  are  in  good  growth,  and  if  they 
don’t  soon  recover,  my  name  is  not  Senilis. 

[We  are  glad  that  our  answer  to  “  A  Somersetshire 
Curate,”  at  p.  81,  was  on  the  safe  side,  for  we  needed 
further  information  before  we  could  venture  to  say 
that  the  sickliness  of  his  jilant,  one  only  out  of  many 
similar  complaints,  is  the  result  of  wrong  treatment. 
We  can  now  confidently  say  that  it  is,  and  that  his 
jilant  has  been  too  tenderly  nursed,  and  recommend 
him  to  adopt  the  mode  practised  by  “  Senilis,”  who  is 
one  of  the  best  gardeners  in  England. — Ed.  C.  G.\ 
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MISTLETOE  CULTURE. 

There  is  no  necessity,  in  order  to  the  successful 
propagation  of  this  very  curious  and  interesting  shrub, 
to  make  any  incision  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  to  which 
you  apply  the  seed;  nothing  more  is  requisite  than 
to  press  the  berry  firmly  to  a  branch  which  is  not  too 
old,  and  which  is  free  from  lichens  and  mosses,  taking 
care  to  press  the  berry  with  sufficient  force  to  break 
the  skin.  If  these  directions  are  followed,  the  viscous 
juice,  which  composes  the  bulk  of  the  berry,  will 
cause  the  seed  to  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  bark  of  the 
branch  that,  I  think,  in  a  day  or  two  it  will  be  found 
that  the  seed  of  the  mistletoe  cannot  be  removed 
without  bringing  away  with  it  some  of  the  cuticle  of 
the  branch  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  After  some 
time  the  seed  will  swell  a  little  and  become  greenish ;  it 
will  then  put  out  small  processes  of  the  length  of  per¬ 
haps  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  which  will  lay  hold 
of  the  bark;  and  in  about  six  or  eight  months  two 
small  leaves  of  the  mistletoe  will  appear.  But  what 
is  very  curious,  I  have  observed  that  many,  I  believe 
I  may  say  most,  of  the  seeds  will  produce  two  plants, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  not  seen  a  single  seed 
produce  more  than  two  plants.  I  suppose,  therefore, 
that  most  of  the  seeds,  perhaps  all  the  seeds,  of  the 
mistletoe  are  what  may  he  called  double  seeds,  that  is 
to  say,  each  seed  contains  two  radicles  and  two  plu¬ 
mules.  1  speak  with  confidence  upon  this  subject, 
because  I  have  propagated  the  mistletoe  too  exten¬ 
sively  and  too  successfully :  I  say  too  extensively  and 
too  successfully,  because  my  experience  will  not  suffer 
me  to  agree  with  you  or  your  correspondent  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  it  does  not  injure  the  tree  on  which  it 
grows  I  think  it  injures  only  that  particular  branch 
on  which  it  grows,  and  if  that  is  rather  a  large  one, 
say  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  I 
do  not  think  that  it  will  suffer  any  serious  injury;  but 
if  the  branch  is  a  small  one,  it  will  be  found  that,  as 
the  mistletoe  increases  in  size,  itwill  swell  verymuch  at 
the  part  on  which  the  mistletoe  is  fixed ;  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  branch,  i.e.  that  part  which  is  further  from 
the  trunk  than  the  mistletoe,  will  become  sickly.  I 
would,  notwithstanding  this  objection,  advise  your 
readers  to  cultivate  this  very  interesting,  curious,  and 
ornamental  shrub,  taking  care  not  to  sow  it  upon  any 
favourite  fruit  tree;  for,  in  my  opinion,  the  compact 
yet  elegant  form  of  the  bush,  the  lively  green  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  pearl-like  berries,  ren¬ 
der  it  one  of  the  choicest  ornaments  of  a  shrubbery; 
and  more  especially  of  a  single  tree,  in  the  winter  and 
the  beginning  of  spring  As  the  mistletoe  is  a  slow 
growing  plant,  especially  while  it  is  very  young,  I 
think  the  nurserymen  might  find  it  worth  their  while 
to  propagate  it  by  sowing  it  upon  crab  trees;  they 
would  probably  have  a  demand  for  the  trees  for  the 
sake  of  the  favourite  attached  to  them.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  objection  to  this  proposal,  viz.,  that  trees 
are  usually  removed  from  the  nurseries  before  they 
have  attained  to  such  a  size  as  to  admit  of  the  mis¬ 
tletoe  being  grown  upon  them  without  danger  of 
injuring  them.  Besides  trees  of  the  apple  tribe  and 
the  white  thorn,  the  mistletoe,  as  you  know,  and  as  I 
dare  say  most  of  your  readers  know,  thrives  upon  the 
lime,  upon  the  black  Italian  poplar  (Populus  monili- 
fera ),  and,  I  conclude,  upon  other  poplars.  I  have  it 
growing  on  Populus  viridis;  I  have  it  also  on  the 
Norway  maple;  it  also  grows  and,  I  believe,  thrives 
upon  other  trees;  but  the  apple,  the  white  thorn,  the 
lime,  and  the  poplar,  appear  to  be  its  favourite  soil, 
if  1  may  use  that  term.  Ornamental  as  the  mistletoe 
is  in  a  shrubbery,  it  is  even  more  ornamental  upon 
single  trees  in  a  park  or  pleasure  ground.  1  am 


afraid  that  some  of  your  cottage  readers  will  hardly 
understand  you  if  you  tell  them  that  the  mistletoe 
is  dioecious  ;  perhaps  they  will  understand  you  if 
you  tell  them  that  the  male  flowers,  or  the  flowers 
containing  the  stamens,  and  the  female  flowers,  or 
the  flowers  containing  the  pistils,  grow  upon  separate 
plants,  and  that  the  hemp  and  the  spinach  are  also 
familiar  examples  of  this  arrangement. 

Rev.  Edward  Simons, 
Ovimjton  Rectory,  near  Watton,  Norfolk. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Potting  Suckers. — The  chrysanthemum  is  an  or¬ 
nament  with  us  from  about  the  middle  of  October 
up  to  Christmas.  I  have  for  some  years,  either  on 
the  day  after  Cliristmas-day,  or  else  on  New  Year’s- 
day,  made  it  a  rule  to  cut  down  all  my  plants,  and 
put  away  all  their  sticks  for  another  year.  Having 
turned  out  all  my  plants,  and  potted  off  as  many 
suckers  as  I  want  for  the  succeeding  season,  I  put 
from  two  to  three  suckers  into  each  pot.  Whether 
well  rooted  or  not,  I  pot  them  all  oft',  for  I  find  them 
all  well  rooted  by  the  spring.  I  pot  them  into  48- 
sized  pots  (five-inch  diameter)  if  1  have  enough ;  if 
not,  I  make  up  with  the  00-sized  (three-inch  diameter). 
When  all  are  done  I  put  them  into  a  cold  frame,  with 
a  few  coal-aslies  to  stand  the  pots  upon ;  give  a  little 
water,  to  settle  the  earth  to  the  roots;  put  on  the 
lights  for  a  week  or  so;  alter  this,  give  them  all  the 
air  I  can  in  all  mild  weather,  and  protect  them  well 
from  all  severe  frosts.  I  am  always  on  the  alert  for 
the  slugs,  as  they  are  very  fond  of  them. 

I  have  three  good  reasons  for  potting  my  young 
stock  at  this  early  season : — 1.  Because  I  want  my 
large  flowering  pots  for  another  good  purpose,  to  in¬ 
vert  over  sea-kale.  2.  Because  I  can  put  all  my 
plants  in  such  a  small  space,  to  winter  them  and  to 
look  tidy  too ;  as  here,  if  I  did  not  want  my  pots 
for  any  other  purpose,  I  could  wash  them  and  put 
them  all  away  in  the  dry  for  another  year.  3.  Be¬ 
cause  I  am  more  at  leisure  about  Christmas  to  attend 
to  this  work,  and  by  potting  my  suckers  then  I  have 
a  nice  lot  of  strong  healthy  plants  in  the  spring  to 
put  my  hand  upon  when  I  want  them. 

One  thing  I  always  do  before  I  commence  potting 
off  my  new  stock :  1  ask  my  excellent  master  if  he  has 
either  promised  any  cuttings  or  suckers  to  any  friend, 
or  if  he  will  want  any  to  give  away  in  the  spring:  so 
as  not  to  have  the  trouble  with  more  pots  than  I 
want. 

The  Flowering  Pots. — I  commence  planting  my 
plants  into  their  flowering  pots  about  the  last  week 
in  April,  and,  perhaps,  finish  by  the  first  of  May. 
The  soil  I  use  is  loam  and  leaf-mould  ;  about  half 
and  half  of  each,  turned  over  three  or  four  times,  and 
broken  to  pieces  well  before  used,  but  not  sifted.  In 
potting,  I  put  about  a  quart  of  the  freshest  horse- 
droppings  1  can  get  in  the  bottom  of  every  pot,  then 
nearly  fill  it  up  with  my  prepared  soil,  and  put  in  my 
pot  of  young  plants,  leaving  it  when  done  about  an 
inch  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  pot.  This 
space  is  left  to  receive  future  top-dressings.  When  .all 
are  potted,  I  stand  my  pots  of  plants  upon  boards, 
raised  upon  either  one  or  two  bricks  high  ;  this  not 
only  brings  the  plants  up  nearer  to  my  eye,  but  places 
them  out  of  the  way  of  many  vermin,  such  as  worms 
and  slugs  in  particular.  1  always  have  my  plants 
stand  clear  of  each  other,  so  that  each  plant  gets  its 
share  -of  light  and  air. 

Culture  and  Training. — About  a  week  after  the 
plants  are  all  potted,  the  earth  is  stirred  with  a  bit  of 
stick  ;  and,  after  about  another  week,  the  shoots  are 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  A  NOTE-BOOK. 

As  one  of  your  inducements  to  conducting  sucli  a 
periodical  as  The  Cottage  Gardener  must  be  a  de¬ 
sire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  your  countrymen 
and  your  countrywomen,  it  may  gratify  you  to  know 
that  it  has  been  the  main  source  of  amusement, 
external  interest,  and  even  occupation,  to  one  who 
has  had  live  months’  nearly  solitary  confinement  to 
a  sick  bed  and  room.  It  may  seem  an  extravagant 
assertion  (to  those  who  have  not  experienced  it)  that, 


all  pegged  down  towards  the  rim  of  the  pot,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  spokes  of  a  cart-wheel,  the  earth  stirred 
and  a  little  fresh  added.  I  sometimes  have  occasion 
to  stop  in  the  case  of  small  weak  plants,  such  as  I 
should  get  in  new  from  the  nurseryman.  In  this 
case,  I  just  pinch  out  the  very  tips  of  the  tops,  to 
bring  out  the  lateral  shoots  as  quickly  as  I  can  to 
cover  the  surface  of  the  pot  with  shoots.  I  am  very 
careful  in  easing  down  the  shoots,  so  as  not  to  break 
them  off,  as  some  of  the  sorts  are  very  much  more 
brittle  than  others.  Sometimes  a  peg  wants  to  be 
eased,  and  sometimes  another  or  two  want  to  be 
added.  When  the  shoots  have  assumed  the  height  of 
six  or  eight  inches  all  round  the  rim  of  each  pot, 
(the  centre  standing  open,)  I  take  from  eight  to  12 
sticks — I  mean  full  length  flower  sticks — and  stick 
them  in  all  round  among  the  shoots,  and  tie  the  shoots 
down  close  to  the  rims  of  each  pot,  stir  the  earth,  top 
dress,  and  the  work  is  done.  When  the  shoots  get  up 
again  about  the  same  height,  by  the  same  rule  they 
are  all  tied  down,  and  if  any  shoot  should  rise  up 
from  the  centre  it  is  brought  down  to  the  side  with 
the  others.  I  continue  doing  this  work — that  is,  tying 
down,  earth  stirring,  top  dressing,  and  taking  away 
any  dead  leaves — up  to  the  last  week  of  September  or 
thereabouts.  At  the  next  tying  I  introduce  as  many 
more  sticks  as  are  required  to  make  my  plants  hand¬ 
some,  filling  up  the  centre  and  sides  as  nicely  as  I 
can,  at  the  same  time  finding  out  the  best  front  of 
each  plant,  and  putting  the  name  there  as  a  mark,  as 
I  never  turn  the  plant  either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  after  this  tying.  At  this  tying,  the  plant  can  be 
trained  as  handsomely  as  the  person  who  tics  it  has 
taste  for  such  work.  The  shoots  having  been  kept 
down  all  the  summer  are  now  at  command,  and  any 
number  of  them,  or  even  all,  can  be  untied,  and  the 
shoots  so  placed  as  to  run  up  either  stick.  The  plants 
may  want  to  be  looked  over  once  more  and  tied  up  ; 
and  should  any  stick  be  too  long,  cut  off  to  the  regular 
length  at  this  last  looking  over.  I  am  always  very 
careful  not  to  injure  the  leaves. 

Watering. — I  am  always  mindful  about  this.  I 
never  let  the  chrysanthemum  ask  for  water ;  and  I 
water  well  when  I  water  at  all.  I  never  use  manure- 
water  until  the  flower  buds  are  all  well  formed,  and 
then  I  feed  them  all  I  can. 

Varieties. — I  am  mindful  as  to  wliat  sorts  I  grow 
for  specimen  plants.  The  following  is  my  list  to  grow 
this  year,  1849,  in  pot  and  on  the  wall : — 

Whites  :  Coronet,  Vesta,  L’Ange  Gardien,  Orion,  Fleur  de  Marie. 
Reds:  Madame  Poggii,  Compte  de  llantzan,  Due  de  Carnigliano, 
Theresa,  Phidias.  Pale  Pinks  :  Bride,  Dutchesse  de  Montibello, 
Minerva,  the  Queen  and  Queen  Victoria,  Marquis.  Purples :  De 
Crequi,  Princess  Marie,  Pilot,  Campestrone,  Louis  Philippe.  Yel¬ 
lows  :  Annie  Saulter,  Superb  Clustered  Yellow,  Temple  de  Soloman, 
David,  Marshal  Soult,  Adventure,  Queen  of  the  Yellows,  Queen  of 
the  Gipsies,  Incomparable,  Mirabile  (redish),  Formosum  (cream),  Ce¬ 
lestial  (pink),  Flechier  (purple). 

The  flowering  pot  I  use  is  12  inches  deep  and  13 
inches  diameter  at  the  top.  The  plants,  when  full 
grown,  from  18  inches  to  two  feet  high. 

Thos.  Weaver, 

Gardener  to  the  Warden  of  Winchester  College. 


next  to  religion,  the  thoughts,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
practice ,  of  gardening  have  most  power  to  soothe  and 
sustain  under  the  pressure  of  either  anxiety,  grief, 
or  illness;  nevertheless,  I  have  found  it  so,  and  this, 
and  the  kind  notice  you  take  of  queries  as  trifling  as 
mine,  are  the  only  claims  I  have  on  your  attention. 
Now  that  I  am  permitted  to  pay  a  few  minutes’  visit 
to  my  humble  greenhouse,  I  am  reminded  of  several 
past  and  present  difficulties,  which,  with  your  advice, 
I  have  more  hopes  of  conquering  than  while  con¬ 
fined  to  sending  down  written  directions  to  a  la¬ 
bourer,  who,  though  he  can  manage  a  kitchen-garden 
by  rule-of-thumb,  has  no  knowledge  of  flowers  or 
their  needs. 

I  never  succeeded  with  any  certainty  in  raising 
cuttings  of  the  most  easily  struck  plants  even,  till 
about  four  years  ago  I  had  a  peep  into  the  interior 
of  a  pitful  in  a  professed  gardener’s  ground.  Since 
that  time  my  pots  of  growing  cuttings  of  petunias, 
salvias,  &c.,  look  more  like  pots  of  healthy  drilled 
seedlings  than  anything  else.  My  plan  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: — I  drain  the  pots  (as  on  all  other  occasions) 
with  potsherds  or  cinders  enough  to  hide  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  entirelg,  then  dry  moss  enough  to  hide  the 
potsherds,  slightly  pressed  down.  I  then  fill  the 
pots  with  very  sandy  soil  ;  for  verbenas  I  put  an  inch 
of  plain  sand  on  the  top ;  I  then  gather  my  shoots  all 
with  a  terminal  bud,  if  possible ;  then  water  the  pots 
with  a  fine-rose  watering-can,  very  thoroughly ;  by 
the  time  I  have  trimmed  my  cuttings  to  an  eye  to 
shoot  from,  and  one  to  root  from,  from  which  the 
bases  are  cut  away,  and  below  which  the  stem  is  cut 
clean  through,  the  water  has  drained  from  the  pots 
enough  to  leave  a  surface  which  will  admit  of  my 
tiny  hopes  being  stuck  into  it  like  pins  into  a  pin¬ 
cushion.  Each  pot,  when  taken  up  to  the  potting 
board  to  receive  the  cuttings,  is  put  down  again  into 
a  fresh  dry  spot,  to  permit  all  the  water  that  can  to 
drain  away ;  they  are  then  put  into  the  cucumber- 
bed,  if  at  work,  or  into  a  cold  pit  and  shaded.  My 
greenhouse  is  so  dark  and  damp,  that  I  always  strike 
my  main  stock  in  June,  and  secure  strong  established 
plants  before  housing,  so  that  I  have  a  supply  of 
cuttings  to  give  or  use  all  the  summer  from  the 
pinched  off  tops,  which  I  continually  deprive  my 
young  plants  of  to  make  them  bushy. 

A  very  good  economical  substitute  for  sea-hale  pots 
are  empty  butter-kegs,  furnished  by  the  grocer  at  6d 
each.  They  will  also  take  the  place  of  hand-lights 
to  turn  over  a  patch  of  gladioli,  or  other  half-hardy 
things  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  protect  from  rain 
during  the  winter  in  the  open  ground. 

I  see  that  “  Marianne”  is  told  her  Gentiana  cicaulis 
does  not  flower  because  the  soil  is  too  light  and  too 
poor.  My  own  are  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
had  never  done  well  till  I  have  planted  them  the  last 
four  years  in  a  bed  of  almost  pure  sand.  I  try  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  snow  covering  they  would  have  in  their  native 
home  in  the  winter,  by  laying  over  them,  during 
that  season,  enough  sand  to  cover  all  but  the  points 
of  the  shoots ;  all  spring  and  summer  I  water  copi¬ 
ously  when  not  a  very  wet  season.  I  shall  certainly 
try  the  rich  soil,  as  I  am  anxious  to  propagate  them 
as  rapidly  as  possible ;  but,  while  I  grew  them  in 
peat,  and  afterwards  in  a  rich  tenacious  loam,  they 
never  shewed  a  bud,  and  have  never  failed  since  I 
gave  them  even  a  slight  admixture  of  sand.  Some 
friends  in  Scotland,  who  have  a  gravel  walk  of  near 
100  yards  long.,  edged  with  G.  acaulis,  have  told  me 
that  they  never  spread  into  the  borders,  while  on  the 
side  next  the  walk  they  increase  so  luxuriantly  that 
they  are  obliged  to  be  kept  in  order  with  the  garden 
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shears.  I  have  likewise  seen  some  plants  producing 
fine,  though  not  numerous,  flowers,  that  were  grown 
during  the  winter  and  spring  in  a  bed  of  gravel,  and 
lifted,  when  out  of  bloom,  to  make  way  for  summer 
bedding  plants:  their  living  excited  my  astonishment, 
not  on  account  of  the  soil,  but  the  moving,  as  the 
approach  of  spade  or  fork  to  their  roots  usually  acts 
like  poison  to  these  most  lovely  plants. 

Till  lately  I  had  nothing  but  a  damp  pit  to  winter 
my  half-hardy  plants,  so  of  course  I  could  not  keep 
verbenas.  I  do  not  remember  where  I  learnt  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan,  which  answered  so  well  with  hand¬ 
glasses,  that  I  have  ever  since  continued  it  with  a 
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frame  and  lights  : — Dig  a  pit,  two  spades  depth, 
about  six  inches  larger  every  way  than  the  hand¬ 
glass  or  frame  you  mean  to  employ  ;  till  this  with 
large  stones,  potsherds,  &c.,  and,  at  the  top,  cinders 
till  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  level  of  the  soil ; 
then  put  from  four  to  six  inches  of  very  sandy  soil 
on  the  top:  in  this  plant  the  verbenas,  one  in  the 
centre,  if  for  a  hand-light,  and  one  dozen  at  equal 
distances,  if  for  an  ordinary  two-light  frame:  they 
should  be  planted  at  the  same  thru;  the  stock  is 
bedded  out  (i.e.,  when  the  mulberry  leaf  is  the  size 
of  a  shilling),  and,  by  attention  to  layering  through 
the  summer,  the  surface  of  the  prepared  bed  will  be 
covered  with  young  plants,  which, 
with  the  help  of  a  mat  or  two  in 
severe -weather,  will  stand  all  the 
winter,  and  be  ready  for  bedding 
in  the  spring ;  the  same  pits  will 
do  for  four  years  at  least.  Most 
excellent  pegs  for  laying  verbe¬ 
nas,  &c.,  may  be  made  by  judici¬ 
ously  cutting  up  the  worn  down 
stump  of  an  old  birch  broom. 

I  see  the  system  of  Pohnaise 
heating  spoken  of  slightingly  in 
your  columns,  and  reference,  as 
usual,  made  to  St. Thomas  Church, 
Winchester,  as  a  proof  of  its  in¬ 
sufficiency.  I  have  not  know¬ 
ledge  or  experience  enough  to 
make  me  wish  to  stand  its  cham¬ 
pion,  but  it  might  assist  impar¬ 
tial  investigation  if  its  complete 
success  in  the  contemporary 
church  of  St.  James,  Weybridge, 
Surrey,  were  as  generally  known. 
A  Flower-Lover  from 
Childhood.* 


DAHLIAS. 

Some  of  our  correspondents 
having  desired  a  list  of  good 
dahlias,  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  complying  with  their  request, 
especially  as  now  is  the  time  to 
purchase  plants.  We  would  just 
observe,  previously,  that  the  dah¬ 
lia  is  a  gross  feeder ;  and  persons 
intending  to  cultivate  them  ought 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  them 
by  manuring  it  highly :  on  light 
soil,  with  some  good  rotten  cow- 
dung;  and  on  heavy  wet  soils, 
with  stable  -  dung  and  rotten 
leaves,  mixed  with  coal  ashes  or 
sharp  river  sand.  Let  the  ground 
be  frequently  turned  over,  and 
the  dung  thoroughly  mixed  with 
it  previously  to  planting.  Lastly, 
never  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
plant,  but  rather  delay  till  all 
danger  of  frosts  are  past.  Then, 
if  you  do  not  mind  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  tall  stakes,  let  these  be 
driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  in 
the  very  spot  where  each  dahlia 
is  to  be  planted.  By  doing  this, 
you  will  not  injure  the  dahlia 
roots  with  the  stakes,  which  you 

*  Youv  questions,  which  we  regret  had 
been  overlooked,  shall  be  answered  next 
week. — Ed.  C.  G. 
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A.  Entrance. 

B.  Coach  walk. 

C.  House. 

I).  Various  shrubs  and  trees. 

E.  Rock,  under  which  an  ice-eellar. 

F.  Platform. 
g.  Grass. 

11.  Straight  walk  (allee). 

I.  Climbing  roses,  which  cover  the  wall, 
with  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  &c.,  low 
shrubs  in  front  of  the  roses. 


le.  Various  flower-beds. 

L.  Coniferoe,  as  cedrus,  pinus,  thuja,  juni- 
perus,  &c.  &c. 

m.  An  elevated  seat,  the  elevation  already 
beginning  by  n. 

O.  Evergreens. 

P.  A  horse-chesnut-tree  or  lime-tree. 

q.  Steps  and  walk  up  to  the  platform  :  the 
latter  not  exceeding  10  or  12  feet  in 
height. 
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may  do  if  tlie  stakes  are  driven  in  some  time  after 
the  plants  are  established. 

TWELVE  FIRST-RATE  NEW  DAHLIAS. 

Mr.  Selilon  (Turner’s),  rosy  purple ;  Nymph  (Stem’s),  white, 
edged  with  cherry  ;  Lilac  Standard  (Stein’s),  rich  lilac  ;  Grenadier 
(Turner’s),  tine  ruby;  Elizabeth  (Daniels’),  peach  blossom;  Duchess 
(Bushell’s),  white  ;  Beauty  of  Hastings  (Barham’s),  white,  edged 
with  crimson  ;  Purple  Standard  (Keyne’s),  purple  ;  Queen  of  the  East 
(Burns’),  blush  ;  Fearless  (Barnes’)  lilac  ;  Beauty  (Turner’s),  white, 
edged  with  crimson ;  Dreadnought  (Collison’s),  purple  maroon. 

The  above  are  new  ones,  “  let  out,”  as  the  phrase  is, 
this  year,  the  prices  being  from  10s.  M.  to  7s.  6 d. 
each. 

TWELVE  GOOD  CHEAP  DAHLIAS. 

Yellow  Standard  (Stein’s),  fine  yellow;*  Captain  Warner  (Girl- 
ing’s),  crimson  ;*  Andromeda  (Collison’s),  ruby  ;*  Gem  (Oakley’s), 
white,  edged  with  lavender ;  Berryer  (Turner’s)  ;  Louis  Philippe 
(Turner’s),  very  dark  ;  Sirs.  Anderson  (Gilding’s),  peach  blossom  ; 
Antagonist  (Bragg’s),  pure  white  ;*  Box  (Drummond’s),  deep  scarlet ; 
Shylock  (Collison’s),  rich  scarlet  ;*  Standard  of  Perfection  (Keyne’s), 
crimson  ;  Sir  E.  Antrobus  (Keyne’s),  good,  red.* 

These  are  all  good  show  flowers  of  excellent  qua¬ 
lity.  Price,  from  Is.  to  Is.  %d.  each.  Those  marked 
thus  *  are  low  growers,  about  three  feet  high  ;  and 
the  rest  from  four  to  six  feet. 

TWELVE  FANCY  DAHLIAS. 

Jenny  Lind,  crimson  and  white  ;  Viscount  Rossequier,  white  and 
purple  ;  Madame,  purple  and  white  ;  Mrs.  Shaw  Lefevre,  crimson, 
purple,  and  white  ;  Roi  de  Pointz,  maroon  and  white  ;  Bouquet  de 
Brueil,  red  and  white  ;  Adolph  Dubras,  nankeen  and  white ;  Her- 
mina,  red  and  white  ;  Mimosa,  yellow  and  white  ;  Picotee,  yellow, 
striped  with  light  red ;  Triompe  de  Magdeburgh,  scarlet,  tipped  with 
white  ;  Miss  Blackmore,  white,  tipped  with  purple. 

Fancy  dahlias  are  such  as  are  curiously  mottled, 
tipped,  and  beautifully  variegated.  They  are  mostly 
French  varieties,  and  are  very  handsome;  very  suit¬ 
able  to  grow  in  beds  on  a  lawn  or  amongst  shrubs. 


Dipladcnia  crassinoda  (trellis),  B.  1  4j  feet  high  by  ft  foot  diameter 
Epacris  grandillora,  B.  1  &  2,  H.  1  .6  4 


Erica  persoluta  alba,  B.  1,  H.  1  . 

•  4i 

3 

,,  Hartnelli,  H.  1  &  2. 

.  4 

24 

,,  intermedia,  B.  1  &  2 

.  4 

3 

„  perspieua nana,  B.  1 

.  2 

14 

„  Linnseoides,  H.I. 

.  3 

2 

,,  elegans,  B.  2,  H.  2  . 

.  2 

G 

,,  Cavendishiana,  B.  I  &  2  . 

.  3£ 

2.V 

,,  depressa,  B.  2,  H.  2 

.  2* 

24 

,,  ventricosa  coccinea,  B.  1  . 

.  2 

3 

„  „  „  minor,  B.  2, 

.  3 

34 

,,  Bergiana,  B.  2 

.  3J 

24 

Eriostenion  buxifolius,  B.  1  &  2,  II.  I 

&  2 

•  G 

3 

,,  cuspidatus,  B.  1 

,,  myoporoides,  B.  1,  H.  1 

.  5 

24 

.  4 

3 

,,  neriifolius,  B.  l 

.  24 

2 

Franciscea  Angusta,  B.  1,  H.  1  . 

•  4 

24 

,,  macropliylla,  H.  2  . 

Gardenia  Fortunei,  B.  1  . 

.  3 

2 

.  34 

24 

Gompholobium  splendens,  B.  l  . 

■  2 

14 

,,  polymorphum,  B.  1  & 

,,  barbigerum,  B.  1,  H. 

2,  H. 
1. 

2.  24 

.  3 

24 

2 

Ilelichrysuni  argenteum,  II.  2  . 

.  4 

3 

Hovea  Celsii,  B.  1 

.  3 

li 

Ixora  coccinea,  B.  2,  H.  1 
,,  grandiflora,  H.  2  . 

.  44 

24 

.  4 

2 

,,  crocata,  B.  2,  H.  2  . 
Leschenaultia  Baxteri,  B.  1 

.  3 

24 

.  2 

14 

„  „  major,  B.  1 

,  2 

2 

,,  formosa,  B.  1,  H.  2 

,  24 

2 

Oxylobium  pultenseoe,  H-  2 

.  3 

2 

Pimelea  linifolia,  B.  2,  H.  1 

.  3 

24 

,,  spectabilis,  B.  1  &  2,  H,  1  & 

2. 

.  4 

4 

,,  rosea,  B.  1 

.  24 

14 

,,  decussata,  B,  2  . 

.  3 

2 

,,  diosmtefolia,  B.  1,  H.  1  . 

.  4 

3.4 

Poly  gala  cordifolia,  B.  1  .  . 

2i 

• 

24 

,,  oppositifolia,  B.  2 

.  4 

34 

„  dalmaisiana,  B.  1,  H.  1 

.  3 

24 

,,  acuminata,  B.  1,  H.  1  • 

.  5 

4 

Podolobium  trilobatum,  H.I 

.  4 

3 

,,  Staurophyllum,  H.  1 

.  5 

4 

Prostanthera  violacea,  H.  2 

.  3 

24 

Tetratheca  vertieillata,  B.  2,  H.  2 

.  34 

24 

Vinca  rosea,  H.  2 

.  24 

24 

(To  he  continued.) 


PRIZE  PLANTS. 

The  following  are  lists  of  the  plants  which  were  in 
the  collections  taking  the  first  and  second  prizes, 
at  the  great  May  shows  of  the  Horticultural  and 
Royal  Botanic  Societies.  We  add  the  size  of  the 
largest  specimen  of  eacli ;  and  in  the  lists,  H.  intends 
Horticultural,  and  B.  Botanic  Society.  The  figures 
1  &  2  shew  whether  a  first  or  second  prize  was  there 
obtained. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. — MISCELLANEOUS 
COLLECTIONS. 


3J  feet  high  bv  lA  foot  diameter 
3  by  2 


Acacia  pulchella,  B.  2 
Adenandra  fragrans,  B.  2,  H.  1  . 

,,  speciosa,  H.  1  .  .  .32 

Aotus  gracillimus,  B.  2  .  .  .  .  24  24 

Aphelexis  humilis,  B.  2  .  .  .  .32 

„  sesamoides,  H.  1  .  .  .  24  2 

,,  ,,  superba,  B.  I  &  2  ,3  2 

,,  spcctabilis,  H.  1  .  .  .32 

,,  spectabilis  grandiflora,  B.  2  .  .  2j  2 

,,  purpurea,  B.  1  .  .  .  24  24 

,,  „  ma'erantha,  B.  1  &  2,*H,  2.  3  24 

,,  ,,  grandiflora,  H.  2  .  .2 

Azalea  indica  rubra  plcno,  B.  1  .  .  .4  3 

„  ,,  conqueror,  B.  2  .  .22 

„  ,,  refulgens,  B.  2  .  .  4  2j 

,,  Murrayana,  H.  2  .  .  .  .32 5 

,,  variegata,  B.  2,  H.  1  &  2  .  .  34  3 

„  splendens,  H.  2  .  .  .32 

„  lateritia,  B.  I  .  .  .  .  4j  3j 

,,  alba,  H.  2  .  .  .  .  .44 

,,  exquisita,  B.  1  .  .  .  4j  3j 

,,  daphneflora,  H.  1  .  .  .  .44 

,,  formosa  elegans,  B.  2  .  .  .  3  l| 

,,  fastigiata  lutescens,  H.  1  .  .  .  .  3  24 

Boronia  anemonaefolia,  B.  2,  H.  2  .  .  3j  2 

,,  serrulata,  B.  1  &  2,  H.  1  &  2  .  .3  2 

,,  pinnata,  B.1&2,  H.I  .  .3  3 

Bossiaea  disticha,  B.  1  .  .  .33 

Chorozema  Hcnchmanni,  B.  1  &  2,  H.  2  .  3j 

„  Angustifolia,  H.  2  .  .  2 

,,  Lawrenceana,  B.  1,  H.  1  .  .4  3 

,,  Varia  nana,  B.  2  .  .  .32 

Clerodcndron  Ksempferi,  B.  2  .  .  .  4j  3 

Daviesia  latifolia,  B.  2  ,  ,  .  .  3  l 4 


EXTRACTS  EROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Lime  Burning. — A  clerical  correspondent,  writing 
to  us  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Faversham,  Kent, 
says: — “Lime  is  expensive  stuff.  I  make  it  as  I 
want  it.  I  had  a  small  load  of  chalk,  price  Is.  6d. ; 
a  bushel  of  lime  would  cost  the  same.  I  put  a  lump 
or  two  on  my  lire,  and  in  two  or  three  days,  of  course, 
I  have  several  small  pieces  of  very  respectable  lime. 
But  besides  this,  my  lire  is  improved;  for,  as  soon  as 
the  chalk  is  red  hot,  it  throws  out  considerable  heat, 
and  also  heljis  to  keep  the  coals  alive ;  in  fact,  it  acts 
very  much  as  a  fire-brick.  A  third  advantage  is,  that 
my  lime  is  always  fresh ;  and  a  fourth,  that  I  have  a 
supply  of  chalk  at  hand  as  well.” 

Farmer’s  Glory  Potato. — A  clergyman,  writing  to 
us  from  his  vicarage,  near  Brighton,  says: — “With 
regard  to  potatoes,  I  noticed  some  time  back  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  yours  mentioned  the  Farmer’s  Glory 
potato  as  the  worst  he  tried  out  of  twenty  sorts.  In 
this  place  I  have  grown  it,  and  it  is  the  only  potato 
which  escaped  last  year;  thus  proving  the  truth  of  an 
observation  of  yours,  that  locality  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  potato’s  liability  to  the  blight  or 
disease.” 

Evergreens  for  Walls. — Among  yourlistof  ever¬ 
greens  for  covering  an  old  wall,  you  forgot  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Gum  cistus,  with  its  delicate  short-lived  blossoms. 
My  little  garden  is  enclosed  with  a  wall  a  yard  and  a 
half  high  ;  against  it  I  have  a  fuchsia,  cistus,  rose, 
Pyrus  japonica,  Kerria  japonica,  ribes,  rose,  pyra- 
cantlius  (very  pretty),  peach  (raised  from  a  stone), 
white  jessamine,  currants,  fig  (of  my  own  raising,  with 
figs  on  it),  lavender,  grape  vine  (raised  from  a  raisin  - 
pip),  rose  and  honeysuckle,  ivy,  coral-tree,  passion 
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flowers,  honeysuckles,  white  lilac,  yellow  jessamine, 
currants,  coronilla,  rose,  currants,  laurel,  cotoneaster, 
black  currant,  purple  lilac,  cob  nut,  rose,  B.  currant, 
rose,  ivy ;  so  1  think  my  old  wall  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
beiug  hid.  I  am  rather  pleased  to  find  T  have  been 
doing  what  you  recommend  in  many  things.  I  have 
a  gooseberry-tree  trained  up  to  a  head  near  six  feet 
high;  indeed,  I  am  obliged  to  do  so  to  make  the  most 
of  the  room.  I  have,  also,  blackberry-bushes,  planted 
last  spring :  they  are  going  on  well.  I  hope  they  will 
have  fruit  on  this  year.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
fuchsias  will  live,  but  I  have  one  in  the  ground  that 
has  been  there  seven  years  next  Midsummer ;  it  is 
breaking  out  about  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  it 
was  nearly  10  feet  high  last  summer,  and  very  full  of 
blossom :  T  think  it  is  Fuchsia  gracilis ;  it  is  not 
the  oldest  sort  I  can  remember,  but  the  next,  and  is 
as  pretty  as  any  of  the  new  ones.  I  must  give  you 
one  sentence  from  Maria  Child  :  “  The  common  wild 
flower  that  I  have  brought  to  my  garden,  and  nursed, 
and  petted,  till  it  has  lost  all  home-sickness  for  its 
native  woods,  is  really  more  valuable  than  the  costly 
exotic  purchased  in  full  bloom  from  the  conserva¬ 
tory.” — Marv  Marshall. 

[If  there  were  less  of  suggestive  hints  in  this  ex¬ 
tract  than  there  really  are,  still  we  should  insert  it ; 
for  there  is  a  healthy  freshness  in  it,  making  one  feel 
that  there  are  those  who  are  loveable  away  from  one's 
own  chimney-nook :  consequently  cherishing  that 
feeling  which  ought  to  he  cherished — the  love  of 
one’s  neighbour. — En.  G.  G.~\ 

Pf.a-Sticks. — It  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  like  myself,  have 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  pea-sticks  long  enough  for 
the  tall-growing  varieties.  I  annex  you  my  method 
of  making  short  yea-sticks  do  for  the  tall-growing 
pteas ;  the  plan  is  so  simple  that  I  think  the  drawing 


needs  but  little  explanation.  I  obtain  a  larch  pole 
ot  the  required  length,  and  bore  holes  in  it  to  receive 
the  small  and  spreading  boughs  of  the  spruce  fir, 
the  beech,  or  from  any  other  suitable  spreading 
tree,  and  insert  them  firmly  into  the  holes.  When 
the  season  is  over  they  may  he  taken  to  pieces,  and 
if  laid  carefully  aside  will  last  several  years. — John 
Bridgwood,  Potteries. 

[The  above  mode  is  excellent  for  tall-growing 
varieties;  but  another  correspondent  suggests  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  mode  on  a  reduced  scale,  for 
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plants  of  more  dwarf  growth,  as  represented  in  this 
sketch. — Ed.  G.  G. J 


Scaring  Birds. — Among  the  various  plans  sug¬ 
gested  by  you  for  frightening  birds  from  a  crop,  I 
think  I  have  not  noticed  the  following,  which  was  re¬ 
commended  to  me  some  years  ago  by  an  experienced 
gardener,  and  lias  ever  since  been  adopted  by  me  and 
several  of  my  friends  with  unfailing  success.  It  is 
simply  to  tie  a  piece  of  very  thin  light  wood,  of  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches  in  length  and  three  to  four  in 
breadth,  to  a  stick,  four  or  five  feet  long,  by  a  string 
12  or  18  inches  long,  so  that  the  wood  may  be  sus¬ 
pended  longways  from  the  stick.  Place  some  of  these 
on  the  patch  of  ground  to  he  protected,  at  a  distance  of 
10  or  12  feet  apart,  making  the  stick  stand  rather 
leaning.  The  slightest  wind  will  keep  them  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  nothing  will  come  near  them. — Rev.  J.  P. 

Bash  mar’s  Seedling  Grai-e. — Let  me  call  your 
attention  to  a  very  early  vine  raised  at  Brighton, 
and  called  Lashmar’s  Seedling.  As  an  out-door  vine 
it  is  invaluable,  being  at  least  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  any  other  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  It  is  a 
white  grape,  with  very  handsome  leaf,  good-sized, 
rather  oval  berry,  and  thickly  clustered.  I  believe 
it  was  raised  by  a  Mr.  Lashmar,  of  Brighton,  from 
some  dried  foreign  fruit. — Rev.  A.  S. 

Green  Ely  on  Peaches,  Ac. — I  have  experienced 
so  much  benefit  by  the  use  of  the  following  composi¬ 
tion,  in  destroying  the  blight  on  peach  and  nectarine 
trees,  that  I  am  desirous  to  make  it  generally  known. 
I  have  adopted  it  most  successfully  myself,  and  have 
seen  it  succeed  with  my  friends,  so  I  think  I  cannot 
do  better,  to  make  it  publicly  known,  than  by  for¬ 
warding  it  to  your  very  useful  work,  The  Cottage 
Gardener.  The  application  of  it  must  be  made 
every  other  if  not  every  year,  but  I  think  once  in  two 
years  may  be  sufficient  if  thoroughly  well  done.  Take 
1  it)  sulphur  vivum,  1  lb  Scotch  snuff,  1  tb  quick¬ 
lime,  k  lb  lamp  black,  1  It)  soft-soap,  and  of  water 
sufficient  to  make  it  into  the  consistence  of  paint. 
Unnail  your  trees  about  February,  before  the  bloom 
buds  begin  to  swell,  and  with  a  common  paint¬ 
brush  paint  every  branch  from  the  ground  up¬ 
wards.  I  have  seen  it  succeed  with  trees  that  had 
year  after  year  been  totally  unfruitful,  and  had  every 
leaf  destroyed.  J.  N.  B.,  Halstead  Lodge. 

Peat  Paths. — As  any  information  which  may  he 
turned  to  good  account  seems  acceptable  to  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  suggest,  to 
those  who  may  be  circumstanced  as  I  am,  tire  laying 
down  some  one  path  or  more  in  their  garden,  with 
good  tough  fresli-cut  peat.  The  reasons  that  induced 
me  to  try  the  experiment  were: — First :  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  grave],  or  lay  stones  on  a  path  which  may  be 
only  a  temporary  one ;  and  the  soil  being  of  rather  a 
clayey  nature  it  was  necessary  to  cover  it  with  some¬ 
thing  that  would  secure  a  dry  path  in  wet  weather. 
Secondly :  I  had  but  small  stowage  room ;  and  there¬ 
fore  this  peat  path  is  intended,  when  half  rotted  down, 
to  be  taken  up  and  laid  by  for  such  uses  as  call  peat 
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into  requisition.  And,  thirdly,  T  may  add,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  things  to  walk  on  that  can  he 
imagined;  it  is  beautifully  springy  and  always  dry. 
Mine  has  been  made  about  three  weeks,  and  is  well 
settled  with  the  recent  rains;  it  has  had  heavy  bar- 
rows  frequently  wheeled  over  it,  and  promises  to  an¬ 
swer  remarkably  well.  As  it  requires  some  little  pains 
bestowed  upon  it  to  make  it  well  in  the  first  instance, 

1  will  describe  the  method  I  adopted,  leaving  others 
to  improve  upon  it  if  they  can.  The  peat  I  pro¬ 
cured  was  from  a  space  of  ground  from  which  the 
common  furze  had  been  cut,  the  natural  soil  being  a 
light  sandy  heath  or  peat  mould.  As  near  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  permitted  me,  (which  were  rather  awk¬ 
ward  ones,  as  the  old  tough  roots  of  the  furze  must 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,)  I  cut  my  peat  as  I 
would  flag  for  a  lawn,  only  rather  thicker  and  much 
wider;  but  the  thickness  and  width  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
case.  I  made  the  ground  or  path,  upon  which  the 
peat  was  intended  to  be  laid,  as  even  as  I  could,  and 
then  laid  the  Hag's  root  upwards,  and  fitted  them  to¬ 
gether  upon  the  path  as  closely  as  possible,  making 
the  edges  lit  exactly.  I  then  rammed  the  path  down 
with  a  blunt  rammer  or  cudgel,  the  thick  end  of  this 
weapon  being  not  more  than  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter;  this  process  over,  it  will  be  found  that,  as 
some  of  the  peat  is  weaker  in  places  than  at  others, 
which  can  only  be  tested  thoroughly  by  the  rammer, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  lift  up  gently  the  flags  in 
which  the  weak  places  exist,  and  tuck  some  bits  of 
sod  or  peat  under  them,  and  then  lay  them  down 
again,  and  ram  again  as  before.  It  will  be  found  that 
nearly  all  the  flag  will  thus  have  to  be  relifted,  if  the 
kind  of  peat  is  used  which  I  describe,  as  some  of  it 
will  be  found  to  be  pulverizing  into  decay;  and  the 
roots  of  the  furze,  moreover,  prevent  you  getting  it 
up  so  evenly  as  you  otherwise  might.  Unless  proper 
care  be  taken  in  the  first  laying  down,  I  can  imagine 
that  disappointment  would  follow ;  proper  fitting,  and 
light,  not  violent,  ramming  being  the  only  security 
against  the  turves  kicking  up  in  all  directions ;  for  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  roots  are  upwards,  not 
downwards,  and  therefore  you  get  no  help  from  them. 
I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  observe — that  which,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  apparent  to  every  one — that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  surface  of  the  paths,  before  the  peat  is 
laid  on 'them,  should  be  lower  by  the  thickness  of  the 
turves  when  rammed  and  well  trod  on  than  the  ad¬ 
jacent  borders  or  beds;  so  that,  in  laying  down  the 
peat,  you  have  to  fill  up  a  slight  hollow  or  depression, 
the  sxles  of  which  keep  your  turves  together.  When 
the  fitting  is  completed,  go  over  the  path  with  a  knife 
once  or  twice,  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  so,  and  cut  off 
the  bits  of  root  and  fibre  that  project;  and  the  back  of 
a  rake  will  be  the  best  thing  to  remove  any  loose  soil 
which  may  ooze  from  the  peat,  or  other  litter  that 
may  require  removal.  A  broom  must  not  be  used — 
for  even  a  new  one  will  not  be  found,  in  this  case,  to 
sweep  clean — it  will  create  dirt  and  spoil  your  path. 
The  path  has  a  very  neat  appearance,  particularly 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  grass,  as  mine  does, 
the  edges  of  the  borders  being  grassed.  What  the  du¬ 
rability  of  it  will  be,  remains  to  be  proved.  It  may 
last  two  or  more  years,  but  I  shall  be  content  if  it 
lasts  but  one,  for  the  peat  will  be  useful,  and  more 
flags  are  soon  procured  in  this,  as  in  most  districts,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  old  material. — W.  H.  G. 

Failures  in  Bee-keeping.  —  About  two  years 
since  I  became  desirous  of  keeping  bees,  being,  how¬ 
ever,  entirely  ignorant  of  their  habits  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Accordingly,  about  the  middle  of  May,  1847, 


I  purchased  of  a  cottager  a  first  swarm  which  he 
was  daily  expecting ;  his  swarm  was  hived  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  but  was  not  brought  to  me  until  a 
week  afterwards  (29th),  when  the  cottager  placed  it 
on  the  stand  prepared  for  it,  and  cemented  it  down. 
The  following  morning  1  found  the  bees  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  a  great  hunch  of  them  hanging 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stand,  whilst  others  were 
whirling  about  in  apparent  distraction.  All  this,  in 
my  ignorance,  1  attributed  to  their  not  having  be¬ 
come  settled  in  their  new  quarters;  but  as  the  day 
advanced  (it  being  very  warm  for  May),  I  was 
alarmed  at  seeing  a  quantity  of  honey  spread  on  the 
ground  beneath  the  hive,  and  many  dead  bees  strew¬ 
ing  the  ground,  drowned  in  their  sweets.  All  the 
next  night  and  following  day  the  same  state  of 
things  continued,  but  the  number  of  living  bees  was 
hourly  getting  less.  I  then  sent  for  a  man  who  had 
kept  bees  for  many  years ;  he  turned  up  the  hive, 
and,  to  my  vexation,  not  a  handful  of  bees  remained 
alive;  the  whole  mass  of  comb  had  fallen  from  the 
top  of  the  hive,  crushing,  drowning,  and  destroying 
all  the  inmates :  here  was  an  end  of  my  first  misfor¬ 
tune.  The  individual  whom  I  called  to  my  aid  then 
told  me  he  could  spare  me  a  first  swarm,  which  had 
come  forth  about  the  middle  of  May:  this  I  gladly 
agreed  to  take,  and  it  was  brought  about  the  end  of 
June.  After  this  stock  •  had  been  in  my  possession 
about  three  weeks,  thinking  it  was  full  of  honey,  as 
the  bees  were  idling  about,  and  clustering  beneath 
the  stand  at  night,  I  removed  a  circular  piece  of 
about  three  inches  diameter  from  the  top  of  the  hive, 
and  put  on  a  small  hive  in  full  expectation  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  supply  of  honey  therefrom ;  but  on  taking  the 
upper  hive  off  about  a  month  after,  I  found  it  quite 
tenantless,  containing  nothing  but  one  small  piece 
of  snowy-white  comb,  about  twice  as  big  as  a  lien’s 
egg.  Just  before  the  winter  of  1847,  the  straw  hive 
not  being  a  new  one  1  had  it  cemented  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  thinking  that  this  would  prevent  the  escape 
of  exhalations  from  the  bodies  of  the  inmates,  and 
that  this  would  prove  prejudical  to  their  health,  I 
had  a  circular  piece  of  deal,  3^  inches  in  diameter 
and  14  inch  thick,  let  into  the  top  of  the  hive, 
pierced  with  four  holes,  each  being  about  f  inch  in 
diameter,  which  I  intended  to  serve  either  as  venti¬ 
lators  or  as  passages  for  the  bees  to  pass  up  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding,  or  of  filling  the  upper  story. 
The  f  inch  holes  I  covered  with  a  moveable  piece 
of  perforated  zinc,  so  as  to  exclude  the  bees  from  the 
upper  story  at  pleasure.  I  fed  the  bees  in  the 
autumn  of  1847  and  in  the  spring  of  1848,  and 
during  the  spring  and  summer  they  appeared  very 
strong ;  indeed  they  would  scarcely  suffer  any  person 
near  the  hive.  During  the  month  of  May  I  was 
rather  anxious  to  obtain  a  swarm  from  this  hive,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  one  of  Nutt’s  hives  (boxes) 
which  I  had  purchased,  and  with  that  view  pre¬ 
vented  their  passing  into  the  upper  story.  From 
their  confusion  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and 
beginning  of  June  I  was  led  to  expect  a  swarm,  but 
the  middle  of  June  having  arrived,  and  still  no 
swarm  appearing,  I  was  anxious  to  prevent  their 
doing  so,  fearing  it  might  be  getting  so  late  that  it 
would  weaken  the  old  stock,  and  that  the  new 
swarm  would  not  have  time  to  lay  up  in  the  Nutt’s 
hive  a  sufficient  supply  of  honey  for  the  following 
winter.  I  therefore  opened  the  communication 
with  the  upper  story ;  some  of  the  bees  immediately 
made  their  appearance  through  the  openings,  con¬ 
vincing  me  that  there  was  ample  room  in  the  four 
holes  for  them  to  carry  on  their  communication 
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between  the  two  hives.  No  attempt,  however,  was 
made  to  till  the  upper  story ;  and  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  July  a  swarm  was  thrown  off  very  sud¬ 
denly.  I  placed  this  swarm  (a  small  one)  in  a 
wooden  box,  not  setting  my  affections  much  upon  it. 
Still  the  parent  stock  remained  as  restless  as  ever  it 
had  done  from  May  up  to  the  time  of  this  swarm; 
and  a  fortnight  afterwards  (1st  August)  another 
swarm  arose  as  suddenly  as  the  first  had  done.  This 
I  put  into  one  of  Nutt’s  hox.es:  it  was  larger  than 
the  first  swarm,  hut  still  small.  The  old  stock  still 
remained  as  restless  as  ever ;  and  three  days  after¬ 
wards  (4th  August)  a  third  swarm  arose,  consisting 
only  of  two  or  three  handfuls :  these  I  placed  in  a 
small  box,  and,  wishing  to  unite  them  with  the 
second  swarm,  I  brought  out  a  small  table,  covering 
it  with  a  clean  white  cloth ;  in  the  evening,  with  a 
smart  blow  on  the  top  of  the  box  containing  the 
third  little  swarm,  I  precipitated  the  bees  upon  the 
table-cloth,  and  immediately  placed  over  them  Nutt’s 
box  containing  the  second  swarm ;  securing  the 
table-cloth  round  the  sides  of  the  box,  1  left  them 
during  the  night  and  next  day  till  evening,  when 
finding  that  all  was  quiet  1  removed  the  tahle-cloth 
and  placed  the  box  on  its  stand ;  on  the  table-cloth 
I  found  one  of  the  queens  lying  dead,  and  about  20 
workers.  In  the  month  of  September  these  swarms 
all  died,  leaving  each  box  about  a  quarter  filled  with 
comb,  but  no  honey.  All  this  I  was  prepared  to  expect 
as  the  result  of  the  previous  disasters.  Still  the  old 
stock  remained,  and  J  hoped,  by  feeding  in  the 
autumn  and  during  the  present  spring,  in  some 
measure  to  retrieve  my  ill  fortune  by  saving  it. 
However,  in  February,  (the  bees  having  been  out 
duiing  some  very  mild  days,)  T  observed  that  for 
several  days  they  had  not  moved  from  the  hive, 
although  the  weather  had  been  exceedingly  mild  and 
sunny.  On  lifting  up  the  hive  my  fears  were  con¬ 
firmed;  every  bee  was  dead,  the  hive  filled  to  the 
brim  with  (lark-brown  comb,  but  no  particle  of 
honey.  My  hopes  of  1847  and  48  have  thus  van¬ 
ished,  yet  1  am  desirous  of  trying  once  more ;  and 
if,  from  this  tedious  description,  you  can  give  me  an 
idea  of  the  cause  of  my  failure,  I  shall  greatly  esteem 
the  favour. — G.  W.  Pretty, 

[We  have  submitted  your  letter  to  Mr.  Payne  for 
his  consideration,  and  the  following  is  his  reply: — 
“My  calendar  for  May  will  fully  answer  Mr.  Pretty’s 
letter.  Mr.  Pretty  must  begin  again,  and  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  simple  directions  there  given,  or  those  given 
in  my  ‘  Bee-keeper’s  Guide,’  cannot  fail  of  success. 
Let  him  try  swarms  as  directed  in  the  calendar  for 
May,  and  follow  the  directions  which  will  be  given 
in  future  ones,  and  success  will  follow.  If  he  wishes 
to  know  the  reasons  for  his  not  succeeding,  they  are 
as  follows: — First,  with  his  purchased  swarm,  it  was 
not  finally  placed  on  the  evening  of  the  day  it 
swarmed.  This  is  imperative,  otherwise  the  tender 
comb  will  break  down;  and  so  it  perished.  The 
second  swarm  obtained  by  Mr.  Pretty  was  very  much 
injured  by  being  removed  in  June,  and  by  its  after 
treatment  destroyed :  namely,  by  being  compelled  to 
throw  oil’  swarms.  The  late  swarms  wrere  valueless, 
and  the  parent  stock  destroyed  by  their  leaving  so 
late.  The  hole  at  the  top  of  the  hive  should  have 
been  made  four  inches  in  diameter,  instead  of  a 
number  of  small  ones,  and  all  would  have  gone  on 
well.”— Ed.  G.  G.] 

Forsythia  Viridissima. — I  observe,  in  the  No.  for 
April  12,  an  inquiry  respecting  the  Forsythia  viridis¬ 
sima,  as  to  whether  it  is  quite  hardy.  1  may  just 


state  that  I  turned  out  a  plant  into  the  open  border 
(in  Leicestershire)  last  May,  and  when  1  protected 
the  fuchsias  and  other  tender  shrubs  this  plant  was 
totally  overlooked.  Still  it  has  stood  the  winter  per¬ 
fectly  well,  not  being  injured  in  the  least,  till  the 
past  month,  when  the  tips  of  the  shoots  have  been 
nipped,  but  not  to  injure  it. — One  whom  a  Garden 
makes  Happy. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Accenting  Names  (H.  H.).— We  have  not  omitted  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  undertaking  to  accent  the  names  of  plants  to  indi¬ 
cate  their  pronunciation,  but  we  find  that  it  cannot  be  done,  so  as  to 
insure  accuracy,  in  the  expedition  necessary  for  printing  a  weekly 
publication. 

Vine  in  a  Greenhouse  (T.  Picturi). — This  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  a  vine  in  a  greenhouse,  but  it  must  be  out  of  a  pot.  A  vine 
cannot  be  removed  from  the  soil  before  October.  We  approve  of  your 
memorandum  book.  We  have  seen  many  such,  and  there  is  fancy  in 
these  useful  articles  as  in  other  things. 

Ventilating  Bee-hives  (R.  B.). — There  is  not  any  ventilator 
required  in  the  small  hive  or  box  that  is  placed  upon  “The  improved 
cottage-hive,”  but  when  they  are  nearly  filled,  should  the  bees  cluster 
at  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  place  another  small  hive  or  box  between  the 
one  partially  filled  and  the  stock,  which  will  afford  both  room  and 
ventilation.  Neither  is  ventilation  required  in  the  upper  box  of  the 
amateur’s  hive.  The  bars  in  both  the  upper  and  under  boxes  of  this 
hive  are  of  the  same  size.  More  information  about  ventilation  will  be 
given  in  our  next  number. 

Quarrenden  ( Eneas ). — This  is  the  mode  of  spelling  this  apple, 
which  is  usually  known  as  the  Devonshire  or  lied  Quarrenden  and 
Sack  apple.  It  was  so  called,  probably,  after  the  name  of  its  first 
cultivator,  or  the  place  where  it  was  first  taised.  The  Chaumontel 
pear  was  thus  named  after  the  village  of  Chaumontel,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Oise,  in  France,  and,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  spelt,  as 
you  suggest,  Churmante-elle. 

Flowers  that  will  Bloom  in  Water-glasses  {Ibid). — Pro¬ 
perly  managed,  nearly  all  bulbous-rooted  flowers  may  be  bloomed  in 
this  way;  and,  of  course,  all  aquatic  plants,  but  many  of  the  latter 
are  too  large  for  the  purpose.  Although  cold  w  ater  certainly  checks 
the  progress  of  hyacinths  in  water-glasses,  yet  we  do  not  think  it 
would  do  to  employ  cold  water  to  prolong  their  blooming.  The  tem¬ 
perature  in  which  the  leaves  and  the  roots  of  plants  are  growing 
must  relatively  agree,  or  they  will  not  flourish.  The  passages  you 
point  out  are  not  errors. 

Gapes  in  Chickens  (M.  R.). — This  disease,  which  is  also  called 
the  Pip,  is  a  collection  of  little  worms  in  the  windpipe  of  the  animal, 
and  is  believed  to  be  occasioned  by  drinking  impure  water.  There 
are  only  two  available  remedies,  one  of  which  is  cither  to  shut  the 
bird  up  in  a  box  with  ignited  tobacco  until  it  is  nearly  dead  from  in¬ 
haling  the  smoke  ;  or,  holding  the  beak  open,  to  hold  a  feather  dipt 
into  sweet  oil  close  to  the  opening  of  the  windpipe,  and  when  this 
opens  in  the  act  of  breathing  to  pass  the  feather  quickly  but  gently 
down,  turning  it  round  two  or  three  times  :  upon  drawing  it  back, 
some  of  the  worms  will  adhere  to  the  feather,  and  others  will  be  killed 
by  the  oil.  This  must  be  repeated  until  a  cure  is  complete. 

Gardens  with  a  Clayey  Soil  (G.  W.  Pretty). — The  soil  of 
your  garden  being  a  blue  clay,  immediately  under  the  grass,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  your  shrubs  and  flowers  do  not  grow.  Y’ou  ought,  by 
all  means,  to  have  your  plot  well  and  effectually  drained-  As  the 
clay  is  so  near  the  surface,  the  drains  should  be  brought  up  to  the 
surface  also,  or,  at  least,  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  clay,  that  is,  first 
lay  draining  tiles  across  the  garden  into  the  tw  o  drains  that  you  say 
carry  the  w'ater  from  the  house  top.  After  laying  the  tiles,  fill  up  the 
drain  with  broken  brick-ends,  small  stones,  &c.  Having  brought  this 
rubble  up  to  the  surface  of  the  clay,  then,  previously  to  putting  on 
the  soil,  cover  the  rubble  with  some  thin  turf.  This  covering  will 
effectually  prevent  the  soil  from  falling  among  the  brickbats,  and 
thereby  choking  up  the  drain.  If  you  do  not  make  your  garden  dry, 
nothing  will  thrive  in  it.  It  is  the  most  important  and  necessary 
of  all  gardening  operations.  Then,  having  accomplished  this,  and  made 
your  ground  dry,  procure  some  good  friable  loam,  and  cover  the  clay 
with  it,  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches  at  least,  previously  loosening  the 
clay  with  the  spade.  It  will  then  let  the  rain  water  descend  through 
it  into  the  drains.  If  you  cannot  procure  loam  in  sufficient  quantity, 
get  some  of  the  soil  of  the  heath  that  you  mention,  and  mix  it  with 
the  best  loam  you  can  get.  T  he  arrangement  of  your  shrubs,  beds, 
and  grass-plot  is  well  enough  ;  but  why  have  straight,  formal  walks, 
and  the  large  oval  beds  had  better  have  been  under  turf,  which  would 
have  made  the  garden  look  much  larger.  There  ought  always  to  be  in 
gardens,  where  grass  is  introduced,  a  large  space  of  that  ornamental 
material  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  With  respect  to  furnishing  your 
beds  in  winter,  read  in  our  curly  numbers  the  articles  on  plunging 
evergreens  in  pots.  Ranunculuses  would  not  thrive  at  all  in  your 
soil.  Hardy  heaths  you  may  plant  in  the  circles,  if  you  can  procure 
sandy  ( not  fibrous)  peat.  Most  of  the  things  we  have  mentioned  as 
btdding-out  plants  may  be  procured  and  planted  out  now  .  We  do 
not  know  of  a  book  on  soils  to  suit  your  purpose. 

Plan  of  Garden  (H-'.  P.  H.). — Your  plot  of  ground  that  you 
wish  to  improve  is  unfortunately  situated,  yet  you  may,  by  judicious 
management,  make  it  both  ornamental  and  useful.  In  the  first  place, 
the  wet  part  of  it  must  be  drained  in  the  manner  we  describe  to  our 
last  correspondent ;  then  divide  off  a  portion  at  the  east  end,  where 
your  entrance  is,  to  cultivate  flowers.  As  your  garden  is  square,  we 
would  recommend  oblong  beds  with  box  edgings  for  your  flowers. 
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Supppose  we  say  you  take  a  space  for  this  purpose  10  yards  deep  ;  this 
will  be  sufficient  to  grow  a  large  number  of  choice  roses  and  flowering 
plants,  such  as  herbaceous  perennials,  biennials,  and  annuals.  Under 
the  sycamore  tree  you  might  build  an  arbour,  with  a  tool-house  and 
yard  for  composts.  Carry  the  walk  from  the  entrance  straight  down 
to  the  vegetable  part.  Plant  a  low  hedge  of  privet  to  divide  the  two, 
and  have  a  light  hand-gate  to  enter  the  kitchen- garden  from  the  part 
devoted  to  flowers.  With  respect  to  your  walls,  we  recommend  strong 
iron  rods,  fastened  with  plugs  into  the  walls,  to  tie  the  trees  to,  in¬ 
stead  of  nailing  into  the  morter,  as  is  usually  done.  Make  the  soil  for 
your  fruit-trees  good,  by  adding  the  best  loam  you  can  get ;  fruit- 
trees  will  bear  better  with  fresh  loam  than  so  much  manure.  Do  not 
lant  any  tall  fruit-trees,  such  as  pears,  apples,  plums,  or  cherries ; 
ut  plant  dwarfs,  that  is,  trees  with  short  stems.  Where  your  soil  is 
wet,  plant  on  the  surface,  and  cover  the  roots  with  pure  loam  ;  where 
it  is  dry,  plant  deeper.  Bead  Mr.  Errington’s  part  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener  for  excellent  instructions  about  fruit-trees  and  their  man¬ 
agement ;  and  Mr.  Barnes,  for  kitchen  vegetables.  Write  again  if 
you  want  further  information. 

Loam  ( W .  H.  G.). — This,  which  you  propose  to  put  in  a  heap  in 
your  farm-yard,  “  to  be  turned  over  and  tempered  by  the  air  during 
the  next  summer  and  winter,  and  to  be  used  for  general  purposes,” 
will  be  improved  “by  mixing  with  stable  manure,”  if  intended  for 
application  to  kitchen  garden  crops,  strawberries,  &c.,  but  such 
stimulating  manures  had  better  not  be  added  to  the  loam  in  the  form 
you  thus  pi'opose  if  it  is  to  be  employed  in  potting.  You  will  see  the 
use  we  have  made  of  part  of  your  communication  in  our  editorial  to¬ 
day. 

Plum  Pruning  ( Broolcland  Gardens). — The  process  you  have 
performed  on  your  young  plums  is  termed  “  shortening  back,”  and 
is  solely  intended  to  insure  a  plentiful  development  of  shoots  and 
spurs  at  a  low  level,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  dwarfing  system.  If  it 
were  immaterial  either  to  what  height  the  trees  grew,  or  what  form 
they  might  assume,  such  advice  would  not  be  given,  and  small  would 
be  the  amount  of  pruning  requisite.  Your  trees  have  now',  by  your 
explicit  statement,  “  pushed  at  nearly  every  eye  now,  therefore,  is 
the  time  to  make  a  selection,  for  you  surely  have  shoots  enough  to 
form  the  entire  skeleton,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  future  tree.  Let  every 
shoot  requisite  be  retained  and  fixed  in  shape  by  sticks,  the  rest  may 
merely  have  the  top  pinched  off ;  this  wall  engender  spurs  before  the 
season  has  passed  away.  It  is  immaterial  how  many  branches  they 
may  have  had  originally  ;  try  and  secure  six  or  eight,  and  set  them 
out  in  a  punch-bowl  form.  If  the  trees  continue  to  increase  in 
grossness,  let  all  the  shoots  be  pinched  or  stopped  in  the  end  of  July; 
of  this,  however,  you  will,  in  th£  interim,  know  more  in  our  future 
pages. 

Lucerne  (G.  R.,  Lyme  Regis). — We  are  not  aware  that  any 
peculiar  mystery  attaches  to  the  growth  of  lucerne.  As  it  is  a  crop 
which  may  remain  in  a  productive  and  profitable  state  for  nearly  half 
a  score  years  on  the  same  ground,  means  must  be  taken  to  lay  it 
down  on  land  thoroughly  cleaned.  Some  green  or  root  cropping, 
therefore,  might  precede  it,  using  a  high  and  clean  course  of  culture. 
Some  sow  it  in  drills,  about  ten  inches  apart,  betw'een  a  thin  barley 
or  oat  crop  ;  this  is  said  to  yield  a  protection  to  the  young  lucerne 
from  a  fly  which  sometimes  does  much  injury.  When  established,  a 
clean  course  of  culture  must  be  pursued,  by  hand  or  horse  hoeing, 
weeding,  & c.  About  a  dozen  pounds  of  seed  will  sow  a  statute  acre. 
It  gives  no  taste  to  the  butter,  and  is  altogether  a  valuable  food. 
Our  neighbours  on  the  coast  of  France  and  in  Jersey  have  long  been 
famous  for  its  culture. 

Mangold  Wurtzel  (Ibid). — Manure  may  be  dug  in  round  man¬ 
gold  wurtzel,  avoiding  going  too  close  to  the  stem.  Why  not  dig  it 
in  previous  to  sowing  ? 

Rockery  (Lex,  Jan.). — We  can  scarcely  advise  you  what  to  plant 
on  your  rockery,  to  grow  in  the  under  part  of  your  arches  or  caverns. 
Try  some  common  ferns,  such  as  Scolopendrium  vulgure,  Aspidium 
filixmas,  and  some  kinds  of  moss  found  in  similar  places. 

Geranium  Leaves  (Ibid). — Your  scarlet  geraniums  have  got  the 
disease  known  as  the  spot,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  too  much  damp 
and  decaying  roots  growing  in  improper  soil.  Shake  them  clean  out 
of  the  soil,  wash  the  roots  in  rain  water,  repot  in  light  pure  loam  well 
drained  ;  place  them  in  a  frame  kept  close  and  shaded  for  a  few  days, 
until  they  begin  to  grow  ;  and  then  gradually  inure  them  to  bear  the 
light  and  air.  They  will  recover,  but  are  scarcely  worth  the  trouble, 
as  you  can  buy  good  strong  plants  at  12s.  the  dozen. 

Stupifying  Bees  (M.  R.  W.). —  We  have  never  used  either 
ground  ivy  or  laurel  leaves  for  fumigation  of  bees,  therefore  can 
give  no  directions  for  their  application  ;  the  latter,  being  poisonous, 
we  should  consider  very  objectionable.  Fungus  maximus  ( Lycoper - 
don  prutense),  or  great  pufl-ball,  is  found  in  woods  and  meadows  in 
the  autumn,  and  if  gathered  when  ripe,  and  dried,  may  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time  ;  but  as  this  is  not  at  all  times  readily  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  there  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  it  in  the  Racodium  cellare, 
or  mouse  skin  byssus.  Now,  this  substance  abounds  in  the  London 
Docks’  wine  vaults,  and  may  he  obtained  abundantly  at  any  time. 
It  is  often  found  several  feet  in  length.  The  apparatus  for  using  this, 
or  any  of  the  befoie- mentioned  substances,  maybe  had  of  Messrs. 
Neighbour  and  Son,  127.  High  Holborn,  London. 

Pruning  Scissors  ( Insignis ). — -The  very  best  you  can  use,  and 
we  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  recommending  them  to  all  our 
readers,  are  to  be  had  of  Mr.  J.  Turner,  Neepsend,  Sheffield.  He 
will  send  a  pair  in  a  case,  post-free,  to  any  one  xvho  will  enclose  to 
him  1 8  penny  postage-stamps.  We  think  them  better  than  a  knife 
for  most  pruning  purposes,  for  the  blades  are  of  such  a  form  as  to 
cut  clean  without  any  bruising ;  and  although  so  small  as  to  be 
carried  in  the  waistcoat  pofiket,  yet  they  have  power  sufficient  to  cut 
easily  through  green  shoots  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Gooseberry  Borer  ( J .  Turner). — The  small  green  caterpillars 
with  black  heads,  that  wriggle  backwards  so  actively  when  disturbed, 
we  believe  to  be  the  produce  of  a  very  small  moth,  called  Loautamia 
hxviguna.  It  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  rose  moth,  described  at  p. 


63  of  this  volume.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  you  one  or  more 
of  the  berries  with  the  borers  in  them  ;  for  if  you  are  correct  in  think¬ 
ing  these  small  green  caterpillars  are  connected  with  the  injury,  you 
will  refute  the  statement,  made  by  Mr.  Major,  that  the  berry  borer 
is  the  larva  of  the  moth  Geometra  grossulariata. 

Names  of  Plants  (C.  J.  Y.). — We  are  sorry  that  no  one  florist 
in  the  world  could  name  your  cinerarias  from  merely  looking  at  a  few 
blooms  ;  there  are  hundreds  closely  resembling  each  you  have  sent, 
and  each  with  a  different  name.  The  same  remark  applies  to  yonr 
roses  ;  we  could,  probably,  be  right  in  assigning  names,  but  when 
!  you  can  be  certainly  correct  at  the  expense  of  a  penny  postage-stamp, 
why  not  apply  to  the  florist  from  whom  you  purchased  them  ? 

“  My  Flowers”  (Flora).— It  w'as  a  mistake  to  number  the  paper 
at  p.  204  “  No.  15,”  it  ought  to  have  been  numbered  14,  so  that  not 
one  is  omitted,  and  we  quite  agree  with  you  in  thinking  “  they  are 
really  so  good  that  not  a  particle  ought  to  be  lost.”  When  this  vo¬ 
lume  closes,  the  same  writer  will  commence  another  series  of  papers 
on  a  subject  even  more  interesting. 

Bee-cover  (Frank). — Your  arrangement  of  the  stand  is  quite 
correct  for  your  hives.  Your  side  hives  may  be  either  of  wood  or 
straw.  Buy  “Taylor’s  Bee-keeper’s  Manual;”  it  will  give  you  an¬ 
swers  on  doubts  which  may  be  desired,  quicker  than  through  our 
columns.  Do  not  fix  the  posts  of  your  cover  so  as  to  touch  your  bee- 
stand,  they  will  enable  mice  and  other  vermin  to  crawl  up. 

Answers  to  Correspondents  (Clericus,  Beds). — You  will  find 
an  answer  to  your  last  query  at  p.  !)2.  We  answer  every  one  without 
any  favour,  whatever  position  in  society  he  holds,  and  we  are  uncon¬ 
scious  of  having  ever  omitted  a  reply  to  anyone.  When  delays  occur,it 
is  only  because  we  are  seeking  for  information  on  points  on  which  we 
may  entertain  doubts.  If  any  of  your  queries  yet  remain  unanswered, 
pray  oblige  us  by  repeating  them. 

Volume  I.  and  Index  (R.  L.  T.). — This  has  been  completed, 
with  a  general  index.  A  cover  and  the  index,  ready  for  binding,  may 
be  obtained  through  any  bookseller,  at  our  office,  priced  thirteen - 
pence.  All  the  back  numbers  may  be  yet  had.  We  have  reprinted 
some  of  the  early  ones  three  times  ;  but,  as  we  cannot  do  so  any 
more,  wye  recommend  our  subscribers  to  lose  no  time  in  completing 
their  series. 

Liguid-manure  FOR  Celery  (J.  B.  S.). — This  made  from  pig 
and  stable-manure  is  best,  but  the  addition  of  sheep’s  dung  and  the 
dung  of  oxen  fatting  on  oil  cake  would  be  beneficial.  Sir.  Nutt 
adds  a  little  sulphate  of  ammonia.  We  recommend  you  to  follow  his 
mode  of  culture,  and  that  by  Mr.  Turner,  so  fully  detailed  in  our 
first  volume.  Thanks  for  your  correction. 

Garden  Netting  (P.  S.).—  You  will  see  the  name  of  a  maker  at 
p.  82.  Early  Lewisham  cabbage  may  be  sown  at  any  time  when 
other  early  varieties  are  sown.  We  have  not  heard  anything  more 
about  the  early  rhubarb.  No  room  for  more  answers  this  week. 

Angle  for  Greenhouse  Roof  (A  Subscriber  from  the  Com¬ 
mencement)  .—Bo  not  have  it  more  than  30°.  See  what  Mr.  Beaton 
says  at  page  120  of  our  first  volume.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  30°  is 
the  best  angle. 

Soil  for  Oranges  and  Lemons  (Ibid).— We  have  always 
found  a  rich  light  loam  mixed  with  one-fourth  leaf-mould  the  best. 
The  top  spit  of  a  rich  pasture,  with  the  turf  chopped  up  and  rotted 
in  it,  would  do  without  any  addition.  Above  all  things  see  that  the 
drainage  is  good. 

Onions  and  Cauliflowers  Failing  (A.  Z.).— The  wood- 
ashes,  strongly  impregnated  as  they  are  with  caustic  potash,  was 
quite  sufficient  to  cause  the  failure.  You  put  it  below'  and  over  the 
seed  in  the  drills,  so  that  the  young  roots  were  destroyed  by  it  as  soon 
as  they  appeared.  Your  cauliflower-plants,  dipped  into  a  paste  of 
soot  and  saltpetre,  were  all  killed  by  it,  and  well  they  might.  Such 
applications  are  far  too  violent.  We  shall  in  time  give  full  directions 
about  their  culture. 

Polyanthus  Seedlings  (Cottager). — By  careful  treatment  you 
may  grow  the  blooms  finer  but  not  change  their  colours.  You  must 
not  move  them  out  of  your  border  now  or  they  will  bloom  weakly 
next  year.  The  roots  and  leaves  are  at  work,  preparing  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  next  year’s  growth. 

Pit  Building  (X.  O.). — Your  situation  facing  the  S.W.  is  well 
situated  for  this,  but  we  can  add  nothing  to  the  very  ample  directions 
we  have  already  given  in  our  first  volume. 

Potato  Culture  (Rev.  T.  E.). — Thanks  for  your  paper ;  it  shall 
have  an  early  insertion. 

Silk  Worm’s  Eggs  (A  Cottage  Gardener). — Their  change  of 
shape  and  the  black  specks  are  symptoms  of  their  hatching.  Keeping 
in  a  room  where  there  is  a  fire  is  all  that  is  necessary.  It  is  of  no  use 
hatching  them  before  the  mulberry  leaves  are  ready.  Nature  will 
bring  them  out  together,  if  you  leave  them  to  her. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  (T.  O.  M.). — We  cannot  give  as  our 
opinion  that  if  carrots,  parsnips,  and  other  roots  of  that  kind,  would 
grow  in  a  soil  “saturated  with  corrosive  sublimate,”  they  would  not 
be  rendered  dangerous  as  a  food  for  man.  We  believe  that  such  a  soil 
would  kill  them,  but,  if  it  *lid  not,  there  are  so  very  few  salts  when  in 
solution  that  roots  reject  altogether,  that  we  fear  some  of  the  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  would  be  taken  into  the  vessels  of  the  plants,  sufficient 
in  quantity  to  render  them  unwholesome,  if  not  fatal,  as  food.  This, 
however,  is  only  an  opinion,  for  we  know  of  no  experiments  on  the 
subject.  M.  Marcet  found  that  kidney  beans  were  killed  in  two 
days  when  watered  with  a  solution  of  oxide  of  arsenic. 

Potato  Keeping  (X.X.). — It  is  probable  that  potato  tubers  will 
keep  in  an  ice-house  for  many  years,  ami  then  vegetate  ;  but,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  they  cannot  be  kept  for  three  years,  and 
then  be  used  for  planting. 

Open  Boiler  ( Expectans ). — The  open  boiler  for  heating  a  pit, 
mentioned  at  p.  265  of  vol.  i.,  is  a  boiler,  or  pan,  without  any  top. 
The  water  flows  and  returns  along  the  pipes  just  as  well  in  an  open 
as  in  a  close  boiler  ;  it  only  requires  more  attention  in  keeping  it  full 
of  water.  You  can  have  them  of  any  height  you  please.  Flanges 
are  the  surfaces  by  which  the  ends  of  the  pipes  are  fastened  to  each 
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other  by  nuts  and  screws.  Any  stone-mason  will  tell  you  where  to 
get  the  thick  slates  most  readily. 

Banksian  Rose  in  Greenhouse  (Banksia). —  Your  White 
Banksian  rose  in  a  pot  is  growing  too  tall  and  straggling,  and  you 
ask  for  advice  how  you  can  keep  it  more  under  command.  This,  and 
all  other  strung  climbers,  will,  some  day  or  other,  he  managed  like 
the  yellow  one  mentioned  in  our  “  supplement,”  and.  the  treatment 
there  mentioned  is  the  only  way  to  lay  the  foundation.  1  ou  must 
forego  the  bloom  this  year.  Cut  in  all  the  stronger  branches  now  to 
one-half  their  length,  and  the  smaller  ones  one-third.  As  your  plant 
is  quite  healthy,  do  not  repot  it  this  season,  hut  allow  it  abundance 
of  rich  liquid-manure  to  keep  it  growing  to  the  end  of  August,  and 
all  that  tune  attend  to  this  rule— every  young  branch,  except  the 
very  weakest,  is  to  be  stopped  at  every  other  joint.  We  shall  request 
Mr.  Beaton  to  write  on  this  more  fully. 

Fuchsia  Exoniensis  (Flora,  Somersetshire).—' This,  you  say,  is 
putting  forth  flowers  before  the  leaves  ;  there  is  no  fear  of  its  not 
doing  well,  however.  It  should  have  been  pruned  a  little  more  close 
when  you  began  watering  it  in  the  spring.  The  flowers  that  appear 
so  early  before  the  foliage  were  in  bud  last  autumn,  and  they  shew 
how  well  you  kept  it  through  the  winter ;  if  the  frost  had  killed  the 
top  of  the  shoots  it  would  have  had  the  same  effect  as  spring  pruning  : 
such  examples  teach  the  best  gardeners  amongst  us.  Cut  off  four  or 
live  inches  from  all  the  shoots  that  shewed  the  early  bloom,  and  give 
the  plants  a  liberal  watering. 

Creeper  for  Back  Wall  of  Greenhouse  (H.  H.  C.).—' The 
best  evergreen  for  this  is  Habrothamnus  fasciculatus.  You  should 
not  lose  a  day  in  sowing  your  kale  seed. 

Outer  Cover  (A  Faded,  Lily).— It  is  quite  impossible  at  present 
for  us  to  give  a  cover  to  each  number ;  our  price  forbids  it,  and  nothing 
must  induce  us  to  increase  this.  We  have  a  plan  under  consideration 
which  may  enable  us  to  meet  your  wishes. 

Grass  Seed  (Broolclatid  Gardens).— By  all  means  sow_  these  im¬ 
mediately  rather  than  in  autumn,  though  much  later  than  it  ought  to 
be  for  the  purpose. 

Peat  (IF.  S.). — You  will  find  this  defined  at  p.  71  of  the  present 
volume,  and  more  fully  at  p.  14  of  our  first  volume. 

Geranium  Soil  (Ibid). — Equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  rotten 
stable  manure,  heaped  together,  turned,  and  stirred  repeatedly  toge¬ 
ther  for  12  months,  makes  an  excellent  basis  for  a  geranium  compost. 
When  used  for  potting,  two  parts  of  this  mixture  to  one  part  of  leaf- 
mould,  with  a  little  lime  rubbish  and  rubbly  charcoal. 
fivTuRF  Raying  (R.  M.).— From  circumstances  beyond  your  control 
you  have  been  obliged  to  postpone  laying  turf  until  now,  and  it  has 
been  much  broken.  Y'our  best  plan  will  be  to  insert  the  pieces  with  the 
dibble  as  closely  together  as  you  can,  so  that  they  are  put  equally 
thick  over  the  whole  space  ;  sow  over  it  grass  seeds,  and  then  roll  it 
smooth.  This  mode  is  called  “innoculating”  with  grass. 

Salt  and  Water  (P.). — We  never  recommended  this  to  he 
poured  over  cabbage-plants  attacked  by  caterpillars.  Hand-pick 
them  every  day,  and  you  will  have  none  remaining  the  third  day  if 
you  are  careful. 

Ant’s  Nests  on  Lawn  (IF.  IF.).— Heap  over  them  some  refuse 
lime  from  the  gas  works.  It  will  turn  the  grass  brown  for  awhile, 
but  this  will  recover  its  green  colour. 
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GREENHOUSE. 

Air.  Give  abundance  of  air  with  all  possible  freedom;  bring  all  but 
the  tenderest  plants  out  of  the  house,  and  place  them  at  first  in  a  very 
sheltered  situation.  Camellias  and  China  Azaleas  should  now 
have  more  than  greenhouse  heat  till  they  finish  growing  and  set  their 
flower-buds.  Cuttings,  as  last  month.  Dressing — keep  all  plants 
in  a  dressy  state  this  month  by  pruning,  stopping,  and  tying. 
Earthing— give  fresh  earth,  or  surface  soil,  to  pots  that  do  not 
require  a  shift  soon,  as  that  portion  is  now  soon  exhausted  by  constant 
watering.  Geraniums,  the  earlier  cuttings  of  these  are  now  made 
the  finer  plants  for  next  year.  Pruning,  this  now  consists  chiefly  in 
stopping  young  growths.  Inarching  of  Jasmines,  Oranges,  &c., 
may  now  be  performed,  but  not  Camellias.  Leaves  are  the  lungs 
and  stomach  of  plants,  and  as  susceptible  of  injury  as  our  lungs, 
therefore  pay  particular  attention  to  keeping  them  clean  from  insects 
and  all  extraneous  matters  this  month,  being  the  height  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Layers  of  many  woody  plants  may  now'  he  made. 
Myrtles,  propagate  by  cuttings  under  bell-glasses.  Oranges  and 
Lemons,  either  in  bloom  or  in  fruit,  give  liquid  manure  to  once  a 
week,  and,  if  fruit  is  an  object,  thin  their  blossoms,  and  dust  those 
left  with  the  pollen  to  insure  impregnation.  Rain,  if  excessive,  or 
long  in  continuance,  remove  the  greenhouse  plants  back  under 
shelter.  Seedlings,  attend  to,  as  they  now  soon  smother  each  other 
if  left  to  themselves.  Shift  fast  grow’ing  plants,  and  for  the  whole 
month  let  it  be  a  standing  rule  that  no  plant  is  to  W'ant  for  anything 
the  cultivator  can  do  for  it  in  the  shape  of  potting,  w'atering,  shading, 
training,  tying,  and  cleaning.  D.  Beaton. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Anemones,  take  up  as  leaves  wither ;  dry  and  store.  Annuals 
(Hardy  and  some  Tender),  plant  out  to  remain,  in  showery  weather 
best ;  some  (hardy)  may  be  sow'ed,  b.  Auriculas,  continue  shading; 
plant  offsets  ;  prick  out  seedlings.  Baskets  or  clumps,  form  of 
greenhouse  plants.  Biennials  and  Perennials,  sow,  it  omitted,  b. 
Box  edgings  clip.  Bulbous  Roots  (Tulips,  Jonquils,  &c.),  take 
up  as  leaves  decay ;  remove  offsets  from  ;  dry  and  store ;  may  trans¬ 


plant  some,  or  keep  until  autumn ;  (autumn  flowering),  as  Colchi- 
eums,  &c.,  take  up  as  leaves  decay,  separate  offsets,  and  replant,  or 
not,  until  end  of  July.  Carnations,  in  bloom,  attend;  aid  the 
bud-pod  to  split  with  a  pair  of  narrow  sharp-pointed  scissors  ; 
bandage  buds,  to  prevent  bursting,  with  Indian-rubber  rings,  or  tape ; 
water  every  second  day  ;  tie  to  supporters,  &c.  ;  prick  out  seedlings  ; 
make  layers;  pipe.  Chrysanthemums,  plant  out  to  layer  next 
month.  Cyclamens,  transplant.  Dahlias,  finish  planting  out,  b. 
Dress  the  borders  assiduously;  neatness  now  stamps  a  gardener’s 
character.  Fibrous-rooted  Perennials,  propagate  by  cuttings  of 
flower-stalks;  shade  and  water.  Flowering  Plants  generally 
require  training  and  support.  Grass,  mow,  roll,  and  trim  edges. 
Gravel,  weed,  sweep,  and  roll.  Hedges,  clip,  e.  Leaves  and 
stems  decaying,  remove  as  they' appear.  LiaUlD  Manure,  apply 
occasionally  to  all  choice  flowers.  Mignonette,  plant  out ;  sow,  h. 
Mimuluses,  plant  out.  Pieonies  (Chinese),  water  freely  with 
liquid  manure,  or  they  will  not  flower  finely.  Pink  Seedlings, 
prick  out;  make  layers.  Pipings  (or  Cuttings)  of  Carnations  and 
Pinks  may  be  planted.  Potted  Flowers,  dress,  stir  earth,  and 
water  regularly.  Ranunculuses,  take  up  as  leaves  W'ither,  dry  and 
store.  Roses,  bud,  lay,  and  inarch ;  fumigate  with  tobacco  to 
destroy  the  Aphis  or  Green  Fly;  Roses  out  of  doors,  wash  with 
tobacco-water.  Salvia  Patens,  pinch  down  centre  stem  to  make 
it  bushy.  Seedlings  of  Perennials  and  Biennials,  transplant.  Seeds 
(ripe),  gather  in  dry  weather.  Seed  Vessels,  remove,  to  prolong 
flowering.  Water,  give  freely  and  frequently  to  all  newly  moved 
plants,  and  to  others  in  dry  weather  ;  early  in  the  morning' or  late  in 
thh  evening  is  the  best  time.  Brompton  Stocks  and  Moss's  Inter¬ 
mediate  should  be  sown  on  a  north  border.  They  will  require  to  be 
potted  in  September,  and  sheltered  in  a  cold  pit  or  greenhouse  during 
the  winter.  Peg  down  Salvias,  and,  for  a  time,  until  the  layers  are 
rooted,  cut  off  the  flowers.  Verbenas,  peg  dowm  to  cover  the  beds 
sooner;  put  in  cuttings  of  new  kinds  to  get  strength  for  winter. 
Tulips,  continue  to  shade  to  prolong  the  bloom,  b. ;  towards  e. 
expose  them  to  full  sun  to  ripen  the  bidbs  ;  take  off  seed  vessels  for 
the  same  purpose.  Slips  ot  Double  Waliflow’ers,  Sweet  Williams, 
and  Rockets,  put  in,  either  under  hand-glasses  or  under  a  north  wall 
or  low  hedge.  T.  Appleby. 

ORCHARD. 

Hand-pick  caterpillars  from  all  fruits  carefully,  b.  Disbud  all 
fruits  in  a  trained  state  progressively  through  the  month.  Thin  out 
rival  shoots  in  general.  Stop  or  pinch  all  over-luxuriant  shoots  from 
Peaches,  Plums,  Pears,  Apricots,  *&c.  Insects,  watch  carefully, 
and  apply  the  necessary  preventives  with  vigilance  throughout  the 
month.  Thin  Fruit  from  trained  trees  where  crowded.  Mulch 
newly  planted  trees  or  those  in  a  weakly  condition,  b.  Water  newly 
planted  trees,  or  those  requiring  assistance,  through  the  month  if  dry. 
Apricots,  hand-pick  frequently  for  the  caterpillar ;  thin  out  fruit 
for  tarts,  b.  Pears  on  walls,  thin  where  too  thick,  e.  Peaches, 
thin  at  intervals,  if  too  thick,  through  the  month.  Vines,  stop  and 
regulate,  b.  Figs,  thin  out  liberally,  b.;  stop  the  young  shoots 
rather  generally,  e. ;  water  if  dry,  e.  Raspberries,  thin  out  suckers, 
b.  STRAW'BERRiES,w'aterfreely,  b.;  put  straw  or  litter  beneath  leaves, 
b.  Alpine  Strawberries  from  runners,  pickaway  all  early  bloom. 
Gooseberries,  thin  out  for  bottling,  m.  Currants,  pinch  back 
W'atery  wood,  e.  R.  Ereington. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Alexanders,  earth  up.  Artichokes,  weed,  See.  Asparagus 
beds,  clean,  & c.  Basil,  plant.  Beans,  plant,  hoe,  & c.,  advanc¬ 
ing  crops.  Beets,  thin,  &c.  Borecole,  plant,  sow,  b.,  prick 
out.  Brocoli,  sow,  b.,  prick  out,  plant.  Cabbages,  sow,  prick 
out,  plant,  earth  up,  &e.  Capsicum,  plant,  b,  Cardoons,  thin 
and  plant  out.  Carrots,  thin,  Sc c.  Cauliflowers,  prick  out; 
seedlings,  earth  up;  leave  for  seed.  Celeriac,  plant.  Celery, 
sow,  b.,  plant;  earth  up  advancing.  Coleworts,  sow  for,  plant. 
Coriander,  sow.  Cress  (American),  sow,  water,  plant.  Cucum¬ 
bers,  sow,  b.,  plant,  b. ;  in  forcing,  attend  to.  Earthing-up,  at¬ 
tend  to.  Endive,  sow,  b.,  plant.  Fennel,  plant.  Finociiio, 
sow ;  earth  up  advancing  crops.  Garlic  is  fit  for  present  use. 
Herbs,  for  drying  and  distilling,  gather.  Jerusalem  Arti¬ 
chokes,  hoe,  Sc c.  Kidney  Beans  (dwarf),  sow;  (runners),  attend 
to.  Leeks,  thin,  &c.,  transplant,  e.  Lettuce,  sow,  plant,  Sic. ; 
leave  for  seed.  Melons,  plant  out.  Mint,  plant.  Onions,  thin, 
&c.  ;  transplant  into  deficiencies.  Parsley,  sow ;  (Hamburgh), 
thin.  Parsnips,  thin.  Peas,  sow;  attend  to  advancing  crops. 
Pompions,  plant,  b.  Potatoes,  hoe,  Sic.  Radishes,  sow.  Ram- 
pion,  thin.  Sage,  plant.  Salsafy',  thin.  Savoys,  plant,  prick 
out.  Scorzonera,  thin.  Scurvy  Grass,  sow.  Seeds,  attend 
to  and  gather.  Small  Salading,  sow'.  Spinach,  sow,  thin  ad¬ 
vancing.  Stir  Ground  between  crops,  in  rows,  &c.  Succory, 
sow.  Tarragon,  plant.  Thinning,  attend  to.  Tomatoes,  plant 
out,  b.  Turnip  Cabbage,  sow,  plant.  Turnips,  sow',  thin  advan¬ 
cing.  Watering  and  Weeding,  attend  to.  Wormw'OOD,  plant. 

Cutting  Asparagus  should  cease  this  month,  as  other  superior 
vegetables — peas,  brocoli,  Sec. —  arc  now  in  season.  The  cutting 
should  cease,  because  the  more  you  cut  this  season  the  less  you  will 
have  to  cut  next  season.  Cover  the  beds  with  salt,  so  as  to  be  per¬ 
ceptibly  white,  once  during  this  month. 


London  :  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  14",  Strand,  in  the 
Parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-Strand  ;  and  Winchester  High-street,  in 
the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  at  the  Office,  147,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of 
Saint  Mary-le-Strand,  London. — May  31st,  1849. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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JUNE  7—13,  1849. 

Plants  dedicated  to 
each  day. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon  R. 
and  Sets. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

7 

Th 

Corpus  Chrlsti.  Nightingale’s  song  ceases. 

Red  Centaury. 

4G  a.  3 

11  a.  8 

9 

15 

16 

1 

31 

158 

8 

F 

Common  Honeysuckle  flowers. 

Moneywort. 

46 

12 

9 

59 

17 

1 

20 

159 

9 

S 

Dagger-moth  appears. 

Berberry. 

46 

12 

10 

37 

18 

1 

9 

100 

10 

Sun 

1  S.  aft.  Trin.  Silver  Y  moth  appears. 

Bastard  Acorns. 

45 

13 

11 

12 

19 

0 

57 

161 

11 

M 

St.  Barnabas.  Common  Mallow  flowers. 

Midsummer  Daisy. 

45 

14 

11 

41 

20 

0 

45 

102 

12 

Tu 

Trin.  Term.  e.  Redbreast’s  2d  brood  hatch. 

White  Dog  Rose. 

45 

14 

morn. 

21 

0 

33 

163 

13 

W 

Small  Blue  Butterfly  appears. 

Garden  Ranunculus. 

44 

15 

0 

8 

€ 

0 

21 

104 

Cortus  Ciiristi  (Body  of  Christ)  is  a  festival  first  instituted  by 
Pope  Urban  the  Fourth  in  the  year  1264,  and  still  celebrated  by  Roman 
Catholics.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  its  institution,  the 
least  objectionable  of  which  is,  that  it  is  to  celebrate  the  blessings 
conferred  upon  mankind  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
This  festival  is  always  on  the  Thursday  next  after  Trinity  Sunday, 
and  was,  at  one  time,  a  day  of  some  consequence  in  the  conduct  of 
our  legal  affairs :  for,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Trinity  Term 
was  directed  by  statute  to  begin  on  the  day  after  this  feast  “for  ever.” 
Words  endeavouring  to  render  a  human  law  immutable,  the  vanity 
of  which  has  been  shewn  by  its  subsequent  alteration. 

St.  Barnabas,  although  not  one  of  the  twelve  chosen  by  our 
Lord,  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Scriptures  (Acts  xiv. 
14).  From  the  same  book  of  Holy  Writ  (iv.  36)  we  learn  that  he  was 
a  Levite,  native  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  and  that  his  name  originally 
was  Joses.  He  received  the  name  of  Barnabas,  “  which  is,  being  in¬ 
terpreted,  the  son  of  consolation,”  probably  because,  in  the  hour  of 
the  other  apostles’  extreme  need,  “having  land,  he  sold  it,  and 
brought  the  money  and  laid  it  at  their  feet.”  We  know  that  he 
afterwards  accompanied  St.  Paul  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel;  and 
that  when  he  separated  from  him  he  w'ent  to  evangelize  in  his  native 
island.  The  time  and  manner  of  his  death  are  not  certainly  known. 
There  is  an  “  Epistle”  extant  which  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
written  by  him. 

Phenomena  of  the  Season. — Proceeding  with  our  notes  upon 
the  parts  of  a  flow'er,  we  will  commence  with  its  outermost  covering 
— the  calyx,  the  cup  or  outer  wrapper.  The  green  rough  skin  en- 

Insects. — Every  one  acquainted 
with  old  gardens  must  have  fre¬ 
quently  noticed  that  one  or  more  of 
the  branches  of  the  currant-trees 
tenanting  them  have  suddenly  with¬ 
ered  and  died  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  cause.  In  such’  cases,  if  the 
wood  of  the  branch  be  split  down 
the  centre,  the  pith  will  be  found  all 
consumed,  the  tube  where  it  had 
been  blackened,  and  nothing  remain¬ 
ing  but  the  excrements  of  a  cater- 
illar,  which  may  also  be  caught  at 
is  work  of  destruction  if  the  exami¬ 
nation  is  made  so  soon  as  the  branch 
first  shews  symptoms  of  withering. 

This  caterpillar,  fleshy,  whitish,  with 
four  yellowish  brown  spots  near  its 
head,  is  the  larva  of  the  Currant 
Sphinx  ( Trochilium  tipuliforme  and 
the  Sphinx  tipuliformis,  Sesiu,  or 
Mgeria,  or  Bombecia  tipuliformis, 
anil  Bembecia  tipuliforme  of  others).  The  parent  moth  is  beautiful, 
and  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  May  and  early  in  June  during  hot 
sunshine,  either  settled  on  the  leaves  of  the  currant,  or  flying  around 
the  flowers  of  the  syringa  and  lilac.  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  across  the  wings  when  these  are  quite  opened ;  the  prevailing 
colour  is  bluish  black,  with  various  parts  yellow ;  the  antennae  black  ; 
the  breast  with  a  yellow  line  on  each  side;  the  abdomen,  or  lower 
part  of  the  body,  has  three  yellow  rings  round  it  in  the  females,  and 
four  in  the  males  ;  the  fore  wings  are  barred  and  veined  with  black  ; 
it  has  a  brush  of  fine  scales  at  the  end  of  its  abdomen,  which  fan  it 
can  expand  as  it  pleases.  The  red,  white,  and  black  currant,  and, 
we  think,  the  gooseberry,  are  all  liable  to  its  attacks.  It  lays  its 
eggs  at  this  time  in  openings  of  the  bark  of  a  young  shoot,  and  the 
caterpillar  immediately  it  is  hatched  penetrates  to  its  pith,  and  eats 
its  way  down  this  until  it  reaches  the  pith  of  the  main  branch.  The 
only  securitive  measures  are  to  kill  the  moth  whenever  seen,  and  to 
split  open  the  withered  branches  and  serve  the  caterpillars  simi¬ 
larly. 


Tiie  following,  from  the  head  gardener  of  an  esta¬ 
blishment  in  Kent,  is  only  one  of  very  many  letters 
now  before  us,  all  urging  the  same  topic  as  deserv¬ 
ing  our  especial  advocacy  : — 

“  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener  as  an  agent  of  improvement  amongst  the 
working  classes,  and  I  think  you  would  greatly 


closing  the  flower-bud  of  a  poppy,  which  splits  into  half-egg-shaped 
pieces  when  the  flower  blooms,  is  an  example  of  the  calyx.  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  flower  to  have  a  calyx,  many  being  without 
one,  and  we  will  take  as  a  familiar  example'the  tulip.  This  has  no 
wrapper  over  its  beautifully  coloured  petals,  but  some  botanists  con¬ 
sider  these  petals  are  the  calyx,  and  that  the  tulip  has  no  petals.  One 
of  the  most  marked  of  calyxes  is  the  cup  of  the  acorn,  though  other  bo¬ 
tanists  will  not  admit  that  it  is  one.  Another  calvx,  which  most  of  our 
readers,  probably,  have  considered  as  really  petals  or  flower  leaves,  is 
the  beautiful  crimson  or  pink,  according  to  the  variety,  outer  cov’er- 
ing  of  the  flower  of  the  fuchsia.  In  no  case  can  we  consider  the 
calyx  as  of  no  other  use  than  to  cover  and  protect  the  inner  parts  of 
the  flower ;  for  it  resembles  in  structure  the  leaves,  and,  like  these, 
takes  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  air  and  returns  to  it  oxvgene.  It  is 
Hue  that  sometimes,  as  in  the  poppy,  it  falls  when  the  flower'  bursts 
it  and  opens,  but  that  is  no  proof  that  it  did  not  help  to  nourish  the 
petals  and  other  parts  during  their  early  growth.  In  most  plants 
the  calyx  continues  until  the  seed  is  ripe,  and  in  some,  as  the  Winter 
cherry  ( Phy satis  alkekengi),  it  not  only  remains  leafy  but  increases  in 
size.  From  these,  and  from  other  circumstances,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  calyx  is  of  use  for  preparing  sap  to  nourish  either  the  flower 
or  the  fruit  during  some  stage  of  its  growth,  or  to  aid  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  stalk  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  fruit  it  has  to  sustain. 
In  some  cases  it  has  another  use,  forit  remains  bearing  a  silky  parasol¬ 
like  crown,  helping  to  disperse  far  and  wide  the  seed  to  which  it  is 
attached.  Familiar  instances  of  this  are  furnished  by  the  dandelion 
and  the  thistle. 


forward  the  end  in  view  if  yon  would  give  the  aid 
of  your  pen  to  the  advocacy  of  Horticultural  Shows 
for  Cottagers.  No  one  can  over-estimate  the  value  of 
such  societies,  so  greatly  do  they  improve  both  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
It  is  astonishing  to  see  what  a  revolution  is  caused 
in  any  village  when  once  it  has  its  annual  shows, 
and  it  is  also  surprising  to  see  the  excellent  crops  of 
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1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

7 

Showery. 

Fine. 

Shower}'. 

Cloudy. 

Showery. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Highest 

57°-46° 

64°— 50° 

&  lowest 

78°— 51° 

71°— 50° 

67° — 57° 

90°— 56° 

70°— 49° 

73°— 47° 

temp. 

Fine. 

8 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Showery. 

Cloudy. 
68°— 41° 

Showers. 

Stormy. 

Showerv. 
65° — 43° 

56°— 46° 

81° — 47° 

65°— 50° 

80° — 49° 

79°—  50° 

63°— 39° 

9 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Showerv. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

57°— 39° 

76° — 49° 

63°— 49° 

80°— 51° 

72°— 40° 

77°— 51° 

64°— 48° 

67°— 53° 

10 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Stormy. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Showerv. 

71°— 41° 

81° — 51° 

64°— 47° 

77°— 41° 

76°— 46° 

77° — 56° 

60° — 42° 

fiq°  sa° 

11 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 
7l°— 5'o° 
Stormy. 
fis0 — rs° 

54° — 45° 

89°— 54° 

64°— 48° 

83° — 42° 

78°— 50° 

81°— 53° 

67°— 41° 

12 

Showerv. 

Fine. 

Showerv. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

53° — 37° 

90°— 51° 

67° — 48° 

82°— 56° 

85°— 54° 

85°— 50° 

74°— 52° 

13 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Rain. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Showery. 

Showerv. 
65°— 42° 

65°— 37° 

90°— 55° 
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vegetables  that  are  produced  on  small  gardens  which 
previously  to  the  society  being  formed  bore  nothing 
but  weeds.” 

We  can  bring  a  hundred  testimonies  to  the  same 
most  gratifying  and  most  important  facts.  Then, 
surely,  the  establishment  of  such  societies  requires 
no  advocacy,  for  such  results,  with  a  trumpet  tongue, 
summon  every  one  on  to  aid  in  arranging  institu¬ 
tions  so  fraught  with  benefits  to  those  to  whom  we 
are  more  indebted  for  food  and  raiment  than'to  any 
other  class  of  society. 

As  examples  are  much  more  influential  than  pre¬ 
cept,  and  as  for  many  years  we  have  been  earnest 
pleaders  for  the  general  establishment  of  A  illage 
Horticultural  Societies,  we  will  devote  our  allotted 
space  to-day  to  a  history  of  one  now  flourishing  at 
Pytcliley,  in  Northamptonshire.* 

This  village  society  has  been  established  12  years, 
and  is  going  on  with  abundant  success.  By  “  success  ’ 
we  do  not  mean  merely  either  that  its  funds  are  more 
than  equal  to  its  expenditure,  or  that  its  meetings 
are  well  attended  by  the  wealthy  and  the  gay,  but 
we  mean  that  it  has  secured  also  these  gladdening 
consequences,  “  The  gradual  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  dining  the  last  12  years  in  the  comforts, 
respectability,  and  general  habits  and  character  of 
the  cottage  population  of  Pytchley,  affords  encourage¬ 
ment  for  the  establishment  of  similar  societies  in 
other  villages.” 

Pytchley  is  but  a  scattered  village  in  an  agricul¬ 
tural  district ;  the  parish  contains  less  than  three 
thousand  acres,  and  the  land  “  is  a  mixture  of  good 
and  bad  pasturage,  tillage,  and  copse ;  of  gentle 
slopes,  some  towards  the  sun  and  some  away  from 
it.”  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  are  but  611 ;  “  it 
has  no  resident  squire,  no  inhabitant  who  keeps  a 
gardener,  nor  until  last  year  (1848)  any  artificial 
garden-heat  beyond  that  under  a  few  cucumber 
frames.”  Much,  less  has  it  any  of  Edgington’s  mar¬ 
ques,  or  any  baronial  hall  in  which  the  gatherings 
of  kitchen-garden  stuff,  orchard  fruits,  and  border- 
flowers  can  be  spread  out  for  view,  but  “  the  place 
where  the  shows  are  held  (the  only  suitable  place  in 
the  parish)  is  the  village  school-room,  20  feet  square 
by  12  feet  high.” 

Immediately  after  school,  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  before  a  show,  the  stages  are  raised,  and  the 
festoons,  arches,  and  other  devices,  are  decorated 
with  flowers,  and  fixed  in  their  places.  The  show 
day,  of  course,  is  a  holiday  to  the  scholars,  and  then 
and  there  are  exhibited  all  the  best  that  village  gar¬ 
dening  can  produce  in  its  season.  “  Fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  usually  grown  for  food,”  “  Open-air  flowers,” 
“  Greenhouse  or  Room  plants,”  “  Bees,”  “  the  Neatest 

*  We  recommend  to  all  who  desire  a  fuller  account,  and  the 
necessary  rules  for  regulating  such  a  society,  a  little  tract  by  the  Rev. 
Abner  W.  Brown,  and  priced  only  twopence,  entitled  “The  History, 
Rules,  and  Details  of  a  Horticultural  Society  established  in  1837,  at 
Pytchley.”  It  is  just  published  by  Messrs,  Wertheim,  Paternoster 
Row. 


Cottage,”  and  “  Children’s  Nosegays,  of  wild  flowers 
only,”  are  among  the  subjects  for  which  prizes  are 
offered,  and  the  result  shall  be  told  in  a  letter  we 
received  from  the  kind-spirited  rector  himself : — 

“  The  cottagers  grow  twice  as  much  cabbages, 
potatoes,  and  onions,  from  the  same  little  patch,  and 
of  a  quality  many  times  superior,  to  what  they  did 
six  years  ago.  The  flowers  are  much  more  nume¬ 
rous  in  every  cottage ;  the  beer-house  less  frequented ; 
the  church  better  attended ;  the  Sunday  more  de¬ 
cently  kept ;  the  cottagers  more  comfortable.  Many 
a  poor  man  who  formerly  never  tasted  rhubarb,  for 
instance,  has  his  rhubarb  dumplings  for  supper  now 
in  May  and  June;  he  has  his  onions  and  leeks  to 
his  bread  and  cheese  at  lunch ;  he  has  his  salad  and 
radishes  for  Sunday  dinner,  and  often  for  supper, 
and  lias  a  large  mess  of  kidney  beans,  and  broad 
beans,  and  marrowfat  peas  for  his  children’s  dinner ; 
and  you  may  usually  mark  the  members  of  our 
society  by  their  general  steadiness  of  conduct,  and 
the  an  of  comfort  in  their  cottages  as  compared  with 
many  of  then-  neighbours.  The  farmers,  too,  enjoy 
their  share  of  the  competition,  and  have  a  delight  in 
promoting  the  comfort  of  tlieh  poorer  neighbours, 
and  in  leaving  their  prize  things  for  sale  at  night. 
The  people  are  pleased  at  our  endeavours  to  do  them 
good,  and  we  generally  succeed  in  making  the  day 
of  competition  one  of  happiness.  You  would  not 
imagine  what  English  wild  flowers  are,  unless  you 
have  seen  them  in  such  nosegays  as  clever  tasteful 
children  can  make  up ;  I  certainly  never  did.  I  am 
anxious  not  to  ascribe  to  merely  external  matters 
a  greater  importance  than  they  deserve,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  such  a  carrying  out  of  the  parochial  system 
as  little  village  institutions  of  this  kind  afford  the 
means,  has  the  happiest  effect  upon  the  comforts, 
the  character,  and  the  morals  of  the  poor,  and  is  a 
powerful  aid  to  the  clergyman  in  his  efforts  for  their 
improvement  in  more  important  interests.” 

And  what  has  been  the  expense — what  have  been 
the  means  whereby  so  much  of  unalloyed  good  has 
been  achieved  ?  The  reply  is  before  us.  Dining  the 
twelve  years  of  the  Society’s  existence  the  average 
number  of  members  has  been  75,  and  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  £4  8s  8d  a  year.  The  total  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  exhibited  has  been  7200,  and  of  prizes  paid 
2700.  The  expenditure  has  been  kept  to  square,  on 
the  whole,  with  the  receipts,  though  not  always  year 
by  year ;  sometimes  a  balance  being  reserved,  and 
once  or  twice  a  small  debt  unavoidably  incurred. 
The  total  amount  of  subscriptions  received  has  been 
£53  4s  6d ;  of  money  taken  for  admission  of  visitors, 
or  for  fruit  and  vegetables  given  by  exhibitors  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Society,  £36  10s  4d ;  and  of  dona¬ 
tions  from  non-members,  £29 ;  in  all,  £  1 1 8  14s  lOd. 
The  expenditure  has  been  £117  15s  Od;  viz.,  prizes 
paid,  .£63  8s  5d;  expenses  of  shows,  £11  7s  8d;  pur¬ 
chase  of  stages,  plates,  materials,  stock,  printing,  &c., 
£42  17s  5d.  There  have  been  thirty  shows,  at  which 
the  average  exhibition  of  specimens  has  been  240, 
and  of  prizes  given  90  (in  money,  £2  2s  3d) ;  the 
average  receipts  at  the  door,  &c.,  about  24s;  the  ave¬ 
rage  expenses  about  7s. 

We  need  say  no  more,  for  after  such  details,  and 
the  unimpeachable  evidence  of  such  results,  no  vil- 
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lage  resident  can  refuse  his  aid  to  an  effort  to  do 
likewise.  We  hope,  too,  that  our  brethren  of  the 
press  will  lend  their  help  to  advance  the  same  cause, 
and  in  making  more  known  the  Rector’s  little  tract 
on  the  Pytchley  Society.  We  are  confident  in  this 
hope,  because  we  see  that  in  future  Dr.  Lindley  pur¬ 
poses  to  devote  “  a  comer”  of  the  Gardeners  Chroni¬ 
cle  to  “little  gardeners.”  We  hope  the  Gardeners 
Journal  will  also  thus  follow  in  our  wake,  and  aid 
in  the  effort — the  important  effort — of  improving  the 
gardening  of  the  many. 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

The  Vine  on  Open  Walls.-— We  made  some  slight 
allusion  to  disbudding  the  vine  in  our  Number  for 
May  10th.  This  is,  indeed,  the  very  first  operation 
of  a  series,  which  have  for  their  prime  objects  the 
perfect  development  of  the  principal  leaves  with  the 
bunches,  and  the  continual  prevention,  through  the 
summer,  of  any  weak  or  watery  spray  so  far  pre¬ 
vailing  as  to  shade  the  principal  leaves.  To  those 
unacquainted  with  vine  culture  one  tiling  must 
appear  somewhat  strange,  namely,  that  the  vine 
dresser  should  seem  to  direct  all  his  energies  to  the 
arresting  of  the  rambling  tendencies  of  the  vine 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  it.  The  process, 
indeed,  seems  of  such  a  meddling  character,  that, 
although  we  are  old  practitioners,  we  still  feel  no  small 
amount  of  astonishment  at  the  immense  capabilities 
which  our  gracious  Creator  has  implanted  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  the  capability  of  yielding  in 
almost  any  direction  to  meet  the  wants  of  man,  and 
that  of  recovering  lost  ground  or  impeded  motions 
by  a  self-restoring  or  plastic  power.  Such  power 
especially  is  possessed  by  the  vine;  and  when  we 
take  into  consideration  its  native  clime,  or  rather 
climes,  for  it  inhabits  most  of  the  temperate  por¬ 
tions  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Persia,  Greece,  the  Morea,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas ;  and,  above  all,  in  the 
highest  perfection,  perhaps,  in  Syria  and  Armenia ; 
when  such  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  may 
readily  be  imagined  that  any  mode  of  culture,  to  be 
successful,  must  be  based  on  the  free  admission  of 
light  to  the  principal  organs  of  the  tree.  Indeed, 
the  question  of  heat,  although  of  the  highest  import, 
is  even  secondary  to  that  of  light ;  for,  as  a  matter 
of  proportion,  the  vine  in  Britain  will  bear  a  more 
diminished  amount  of  heat  than  of  light,  at  least  so 
we  think. 

The  vine  is  late  in  bursting  into  leaf.  This  fact 
alone  points  to  the  high  amount  of  excitability 
requisite  in  order  to  promote  germination ;  and,  as 
it  is  late  in  its  leafing,  it  is  evident  that  the  first 
leaves  which  develop  themselves  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  as  being  the  first  to  be  in  a  condition  to  elabo¬ 
rate  the  true  sap,  which  must  feed  the  fruit  of  this 
year,  and  build  up  the  fabric  of  the  tree  for  future 
crops.  Hence  the  severe  course  of  “  disbudding,” 
“  thinning  out,”  and  “  stopping,”  which  we  must 
recommend.  As  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to 
tyros  in  horticultural  matters,  we  may  as  well  ex¬ 
plain  the  technical  terms  just  named,  and  which, 
being  in  common  use  amongst  practical  men,  must, 
we  suppose,  be  tolerated ;  indeed,  the  three  we  allude 
to  have  the  merit  of  being  peculiarly  expressive. 

Disbudding  signifies  the  removal  of  every  opening 


bud,  at  the  period  of  leafing,  which  is  not  needed 
for  the  present  year’s  crop,  or  for  filling  up  some 
space  on  the  wall  which  would  otherwise  remain 
bare.  A  system  of  first-rate  vine  culture,  in  the 
hands  of  a  practical  man,  would  be  so  complete, 
when  the  walls  were  once  covered,  that  almost  every 
shoot  which  did  not  carry  fruit  would  be  stripped  off, 
as  also,  indeed,  many  of  those  which  were  fruitful. 

Thinning  out. — This  term  has  hardly  so  decided  a 
meaning  as  the  former,  and  may  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be. the  same  process;  it  is  not,  however,  precisely 
the  same,  for  it  is  not  deemed  expedient  with  the 
vine,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  carry  disbud¬ 
ding  to  that  extent  which  shall  supersede  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  all  future  operations  in  this  way.  A  vine  to 
be  thus  treated  must  have  been  trained  in  the  most 
systematic  manner,  and  must,  withall,  be  in  a  most 
fruitful  condition.  This  process,  therefore,  consists  in 
going  over  the  vines  again  about  the  period  they 
commence  blossoming,  and  then  making  a  final 
selection  of  the  shoots  to  be  allowed  to  remain.  Such, 
j  udeed,  becomes  imperative  at  this  period ;  for,  in  the 
omission  of  it,  the  vines  would  speedily  become  a 
confused  mass  of  shoots. 

Stopping. — This  is  a  most  distinct  process  altoge¬ 
ther,  as  will  be  manifest  at  once.  Several  good 
results  follow  from  this  operation.  In  the  first  place, 
the  three  or  four  principal  leaves  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  young  shoots,  and  below  and  above  the  bunch, 
are  by  it  augmented  in  point  of  size  and  succuleney; 
secondly,  the  shoot  is  prevented  shading  its  neigh¬ 
bours;  and  thirdly,  it  conduces  to  a  concentration  of 
the  sap  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fruit. 

Having  thus  given  a  definite  character  to  these  neces¬ 
sary  operations,  we  come  now  to  the  main  purpose  of 
these  remarks — a  thorough  spring  vine  dressing.  Of 
course  a  slight  disbudding  will  have  been  carried  out 
in  most  places  before  this  reaches  our  readers;  now, 
however,  the  process  must  be  entirely  completed. 
Let  the  trees,  then,  be  thoroughly  examined,  and  not 
a  shoot  left  in  them  but  what  is  either  wanted  for 
this  year’s  crop  or  for  securing  against  vacancies  in 
future  years.  In  performing  this,  do  not  suffer  the 
vines  to  be  crammed  with  shoots  ;  thinning  out  is  in 
general  too  niggardly  performed.  It  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  leaf  should  not  be  permitted  to  overlap 
leaf;  and,  above  all,  that  no  growing  spray,  whether 
lateral  or  terminal,  should  be  allowed  to  shade  the 
principal  leaves.  Such  being  well  understood,  let 
the  thinning  out  be  completed  at  this  period,  and  if 
any  doubt  arise  in  the  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of 
retaining  any  given  shoots  with  a  view  to  future  suc- 
cessional  branches,  just  pinch  off  the  head  to  a  single 
eye  or  two,  and  in  future  dressings  merely  prevent  it 
from  extending  any  further ;  this  will  nurse  a  bud 
for  the  next  year’s  pruning,  and  prevent  it  doing  any 
harm  by  shading. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  what  amount  of  bunches 
a  vine  should  be  permitted  to  carry,  we  would  say, 
as  a  general  rule,  leave  about  one  bunch  to  every 
square  foot  of  superfices.  So  much,  nevertheless, 
depends  on  the  strength  of  constitution  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  plant,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  rules  in 
this  respect.  The  vine  dresser  must  learn  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  healthy  trees  with  a  safe  root  action, 
and  those  which  are  weakly  or  uncertain  in  their 
movements. 

When  the  thinning  out  and  disbudding  is  accom¬ 
plished,  the  next  thing  is  to  think  about  “  stopping;” 
the  latter  process,  indeed,  has  in  part  to  be  carried 
out  with  the  “  thinning  out.”  As  we  omitted  to  give 
a  description  of  this  process  in  its  proper  place,  we 
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may  merely  state  that  it  is  pinching  off  the  ends  of 
those  shoots  which  are  to  remain,  and  is  generally 
performed  at  one  joint  beyond  the  one  hearing  the 
bunch:  that  is  to  say,  one  joint  and  one  leaf  only 
beyond  the  bunch  is  left.  In  cases,  however,  where 
more  walling  or  training  surface  has  to  be  covered, 
as  many  joints  should  be  left  as  may  be  necessary  at 
the  ensuing  pruning  season  to  cover  such  space. 
The  ordinary  period  for  stopping  is  about  a  week  or 
so  after  the  young  bunch  fairly  shows  what  its  cha¬ 
racter  will  be. 

We  have  now  described  all  that  is  necessary  up  to 
the  present  period,  and  we  will  return  to  the  vine 
culture  out  of  doors  in  due  time. 

R.  Errington. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Arrangement  of  Colours. — As  the  lovers  of  flow¬ 
ers  are  now  all  busy  planting  the  almost  numberless 
varieties  of  plants,  to  make  the  flower-garden  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months  a  blaze  of  floral 
beauty,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  briefly  how 
to  arrange  them  so  that  their  colours  may  produce 
the  best  effect.  This,  when  we  remember  the  diversity 
of  taste  and  opinion,  is  no  easy  task;  and,  therefore, 
we  beg  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  to  bear  with  us 
if  our  ideas  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  their  own. 

Colours  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  warm 
and  the  cold.  Warm  colours  are  scarlet,  red,  crimson, 
pink  or  rose,  yellow,  and  orange;  cold  colours  are 
blue,  purple,  lilac,  and  white.  Now,  if  these  colours 
are  all  mixed  indiscriminately,  without  any  regard  to 
effect,  though  the  garden  will  undoubtedly  be  varie¬ 
gated  and  mottled  enough,  yet  the  pattern  will  be 
confused,  and,  except  by  chance,  there  will  be  no 
breadth  or  depth  of  colour  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon. 
We  shall  much  sooner  be  weary  of  looking  upon  such 
a  scene,  where  every  part  presents  the  same  discord¬ 
ant  features.  This  was  the  great  defect  of  the  regu¬ 
larly  mixed  flower-border,  now  almost  extinct  in 
gardens  having  any  pretension  to  floral  taste.  The 
eagerness  with  which  the  more  modern  fashion  of 
grouping  masses  of  colour  has  been  taken  up  and 
followed  by  the  owners  of  gardens,  from  the  “  Castle  ” 
to  the  “Cottage,”  proves  that  the  association  of 
colours  in  harmonious  arrangement  is  felt  to  be  a 
good  desirable  to  be  attained ;  and  yet  how  often  is  this 
desideratum  left  to  chance!  The  gardener  having 
plants,  of  colours  various  enough  in  all  conscience, 
makes  an  arbitrary  selection;  his  resolve  goes  no 
further  than  this — “I  will  have  this  bed,  scarlet  ver¬ 
benas;  that  bed,  purple  petunias;  the  other,  yellow 
calceolarias;  this  little  bed  shall  have  blue  dwarf 
lobelias;  that  large  one,  blue  salvia  patens;  a  third, 
scarlet  salvia  fulgens ;  a  fourth,  scarlet  geraniums; 
yonder  little  one  shall  hold  anthericum  liliaceum,  or 
some  other  white  bell-flower ;”  and  so  on,  till  all  the 
beds  are  filled  with  larger  or  smaller  patches  of 
colour;  but  the  mixture  is  quite  as  bad  and  as  ill 
associated  as  the  old  mixed  flower-border. 

Now,  the  merest  tyro  amongst  our  readers,  who 
thinks  at  all  about  the  matter,  will  say,  this  random 
way  of  laying  on  the  colours  of  our  flower-gardens  is 
anything  but  good  taste.  How  is  it  to  be  corrected, 
is  the  question;  how  shall  we  learn  to  avoid  such 
errors?  Our  answer  is,  by  studying  the  affinities  of 
colours,  by  having  a  ground  plan  of  the  garden,  and 
arranging  the  colours  on  that  plan  previously  to  put¬ 
ting  in  a  single  plant.  The  brightest  and  warmest 
colour,  scarlet,  may  be  placed  in  the  centre  or  centres ; 
the  next,  red  or  crimson,  surrounding  it;  with  a  bed 
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or  two  of  the  less  glowing  colours,  yellow  and  orange, 
intermixed  with  rose  or  purple.  Then  follow  these 
with  the  colder  colours  of  blue  or  purple,  bringing 
them  down  to  lilac  and  white.  If  this  plan  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  with  some  modification  or  softening,  the  whole 
will  have  that  pleasing  harmonious  effect  so  desirable 
in  garden  scenery. 

Contrasts  may  be  allowed  sometimes,  but  not  too 
often.  A  small  black  patch  on  the  face  of  a  beautiful 
woman  by  contrast  sets  off  the  purity  of  her  com¬ 
plexion  ;  but  if  three  or  four  are  applied,  they  dis¬ 
figure  “  the  human  face  divine.”  The  same  princi¬ 
ple  applies  with  equal  force  to  contrasts  amongst 
flowers.  Never  imagine  that  one  flower  sets  off  an¬ 
other  unless  there  is  an  approach  to  affinity  between 
them.  To  follow  the  simile,  the  natural  rose  on  the 
cheek  of  “  the  fairest  of  the  fair”  is  more  pleasing 
than  the  blackest  patch,  because  it  is  more  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  natural  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  face. 
Hence  the  fashion  of  wearing  patches  as  contrasts 
has  disappeared,  we  trust,  for  ever.  Study,  then,  the 
affinities  or  relations  of  colours,  and  never  act  to  any 
extent  upon  that  saying — a  black  will  set  off  a  white. 

Mixed  Borders. — Where  there  are  no  beds  to 
group  flowers  in  masses,  the  same  principles  ought 
to  guide  us  in  planting  borders,  or  even  shrubberies 
and  rose-gardens;  let  the  colours  gradually,  as  it 
were,  melt  away  into  each  other.  What  a  wide  field 
is  here  opened  to  us  of  pleasant  labour  and  delight. 
To  what  a  great  extent  the  true  principles  of  arrang¬ 
ing  colours  may  be  carried.  These  principles  may  be 
applied  to  the  arrangement  of  a  simple  bouquet  of 
four  or  five  flowers,  as  wTell  as  to  the  magnificent 
array  of  floral  objects  in  the  grand  exhibitions  at 
Chiswick  and  the  Regent’s  Park.  They  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  quite  as  correctly  in  the  flower-border  or  beds 
of  the  cottage  as  in  the  largest  conservatories  and 
flower-gardens  of  the  royal  or  princely  mansion. 
We  might  enlarge  much  on  this  fascinating  subject, 
but  other  objects  press  upon  us.  Enough  has  been 
said,  we  trust,  to  induce  both  amateurs  and  cottagers 
to  think  on  the  effect  of  a  better  arrangement  of 
colours,  previous  to  tilling  their  beds  and  borders 
with  flowers,  either  now,  if  they  are  not  planted,  or 
hereafter,  should  our  remarks  reach  them  too  late  for 
this  year. 

Rustic  Baskets  and  Vases. — In  the  last  Number 
mention  was  made  of  these  elegant  and  picturesque 
ornaments,  more  especially  the  former.  This  week 
we  shall  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  vases.  Judiciously 
placed  near  to  the  dwelling-house,  either  on  the 
pillars  of  a  low  wrall  or  on  pedestals,  on  a  terrace 
walk,  or  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  house, 
they  are  quite  proper  and  in  good  taste,  if  not  too 
numerous  or  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  garden  or  house.  Vases  to  grow  plants  in  can 
be  had  of  almost  any  size  and  form  of  the  different 
manufacturers  of  them.  Perhaps  the  largest  stock 
in  the  kingdom  may  be  seen  at  the  Messrs.  Austin’s, 
New  Road,  Marylebone,  London.  Examples  of 
various  kinds  and  forms,  from  those  in  costly  marble 
down  to  others  in  humble  compo  or  cement,  may  be 
found  there  ready  for  use. 

Plants  for  Rustic  Baskets  and  Vases. — Having 
now  briefly  hinted  at  these  interesting  objects,  as 
ornaments  to  gardens  of  every  grade,  we  proceed  to 
give  a  list  of  suitable  plants,  premising  that  they 
require  a  rich  light  soil,  such,  for  instance,  as  fresh 
loam,  vegetable  mould,  and  sandy  peat,  in  equal 
parts.  If  the  peat  cannot  be  procured,  add  sufficient 
sand  to  make  the  whole  open  so  as  to  let  the  water 
from  heavy  rains  pass  freely  through  the  drainage 
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and  holes  at  the  bottom  of  each.  You  must  not 
forget  those  two  last  mentioned  points  of  culture — 
the  drainage,  which  is  best  made  of  broken  garden 
pots  and  rough  charcoal,  mixed,  and  the  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  each,  to  allow  the  superabundant  moisture 
to  escape  freely.  If  these  two  points  are  neglected, 
or  not  properly  done,  the  plants  will  in  long  con¬ 
tinued  wet  weather  soon  show  the  effects  of  bad 
management.  Their  leaves  will  turn  yellow  and  drop 
off,  the  flowers  will  be  poor  and  scarce,  and  hi 
extreme  wet  weather  the  whole  will  die.  Rut  if 
proper  care  is  bestowed  upon  tlie  drainage,  rainy 
weather  will  have  a  beneficial  effect,  and  the  plants 
will  flourish  as  healthily  as  their  neighbours  in  the 
open  borders.  The  plants  that  are  proper  for  vases 
are,  for  one,  scarlet  geraniums,  edged  with  that  beau¬ 
tiful  annual  Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  (Mangles’  Rho- 
dantlie),  with  the  yellow  drooping  moneywort  ( Mima - 
lus  nummularis).  For  another  vase,  a  fuchsia  of  a 
drooping  habit  in  the  centre,  German  stocks  of 
various  colours  around  it,  with  the  canary-coloured 
nasturtium  (Tropeolum  canariense)  as  a  drooper  to 
hang  over  the  edges.  The  next  vase  might  have  a 
blue  sage  plant  (Salvia  patens)  in  the  centre,  with 
Glarkia  pulchella  (pretty  clarkia)  next  to  it,  edged 
with  dwarf  fairy  roses,  and  a  Maurandya  Barclayana 
for  the  weeper.  These  are  for  the  summer  months. 
In  early  spring  various  other  things  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  fill  them  with,  such  as  crocuses,  snowdrops, 
wall-flowers,  saxifrages,  especially  Saxifraga  oppo- 
sitifolia,  wall-cress  ( Arabis  alpina),  white  and  (Au¬ 
lt  rietia  deltoidea)  purple.  After  these  early  flowerers 
are  out  of  bloom  they  should  be  removed,  a  little 
fresh  earth  added,  and  the  summer  flowers  put  in. 
A  thin  coating  of  living  green  moss  would  be  orna¬ 
mental,  and  would  preserve  the  roots  from  the  too 
sudden  changes  of  the  atmosphere.  In  dry  weather 
they  will  require  well  soaking  with  water  once  a  week, 
and  sprinkling  every  evening.  We  would  remark, 
previously  to  leaving  this  subject,  that  you  may,  if 
you  so  prefer,  fill  one  or  two  of  your  baskets  or 
vases  entirely  with  one  sort  of  plant,  such  as  scarlet 
geraniums,  fuchsias,  or  dwarf  faiiy  roses. 

If  the  vases  are  fixtures,  as  soon  as  the  summer 
flowers  are  removed  you  might  plant  in  each  any  of 
the  following  plants,  to  look  green  during  the  winter : 
Yucca  recurva  (Recurved  Adam’s  needle),  Y.filamen- 
tosa,  and filamentosa  variegata  (Thready,  and  Thready 
variegated-leaved  Adam’s  needle) ;  Picea  canadensis 
(Hemlock  spruce) ;  a  dwarf'  bushy  box  tree,  or  an 
aucuba  japonica ;  any  of  which  would  have  a  better 
appearance  than  empty  vases.  In  very  severe  frost 
cover  them  with  au  extra  thickness  of  moss.  The 
rustic  baskets  had  better  have  the  earth  taken  out  of 
them,  be  well  cleaned,  and  be  removed  during  winter 
to  some  dry  shed,  to  preserve  them  from  the  weather. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Tulips. — Before  there  lines  reach  our  readers  the 
glory  of  these  fine  flowers  will  be  almost  departed. 
Take  care  to  destroy  all  the  seed-vessels  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  decay.  This  will  strengthen  the  bulbs 
greatly,  and  will  allow  them  all  to  shed  their  leaves 
equally,  thus  enabling  the  cultivator  to  take  up  all 
the  bulbs  at  once.  Remove  the  awnings  to  allow 
the  sun  to  play  fully  upon  the  beds.  This  will  ripen 
the  bulbs  much  sooner  than  if  they  were  kept 
covered  up.  By  no  means  cut  off  a  single  leaf  till 
it  turns  yellow  naturally.  Should  some  few  of  them 
continue  green  longer  than  the  rest,  thrust  a  trowel 
in  the  earth  near  to  such,  and  lift  them  gently  up  so 
as  to  break  off  the  roots,  but  do  not  lift  them  up  so  i 
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high  as  to  lay  the  bulb  bare.  This  will  prevent 
them  drawing  up  any  more  sap,  and  will  cause  them 
to  ripen  as  soon  as  the  rest.  ■  T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Pot  Cultivation  of  Roses. — Those  old  gardeners 
who  used  to  cut  their  moss  and  cabbage  roses  on 
Christmas  day  would  not  thank  our  reporter  for  saying, 
in  the  Supplement,  that  this  was  the  newest  branch 
of  our  gardening ;  but  that  is  little  to  the  purpose 
now,  when  a  high  state  of  cultivation  prevails  every¬ 
where  hi  this  country,  and  when  a  new  class  of 
practitioners  have  arisen,  who  are,  in  their  turn,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  best  practices  of  the  day. 

Soil. — In  treating  of  roses,  in  or  out  of  pots,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  great  diversity  characterising  the 
various  sections  of  the  family,  there  is  one  point  in 
which  they  all  agree,  and  that  is,  that,  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest,  the  whole  require  the  very  richest 
compost  to  grow  them  to  anything  like  perfection  in 
pots :  two-thirds  of  the  best  loam  that  can  be  had, 
and  a  third  of  rotten  manure ;  and  to  keep  tliis  com¬ 
post  from  settling  too  close  about  their  roots,  about 
a  sixth  part  of  small  broken  bones  or  charcoal  should 
be  added. 

Plants. — Roses  selected  for  potting  should  have 
been  budded  low  near  the  ground,  on  healthy  young 
stocks.  Standard  roses,  and  even  half  standards, 
are  awkward  things  in  a  small  greenhouse.  The 
stock  and  all  the  naked  part  of  the  bottom  shoots,  or 
what  we  call  the  collar  of  the  plant,  should  not 
exceed  more  than  four  or  five  inches  in  height;  then 
from  three,  five,  or  seven  shoots,  all  of  as  nearly  the 
same  strength  as  possible,  should  diverge  at  regular 
distances  from  this  collar,  in  order  to  form  a  com¬ 
pact  globular  bush.  Plants  of  this  description,  and 
of  two  or  three  years  of  age,  are  always  to  be  had  in 
the  large  rose  nurseries ;  but  unless  it  is  stated  in 
the  order  for  what  purpose  the  plants  are  intended, 
one  year  old  plants  probably  will  be  supplied,  which 
may  be  a  trifle  cheaper ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
time  and  trouble  necessary  to  form  “  a  good  head” 
upon  them,  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  furnish 
ourselves  with  suitable  plants  at  once.  Besides,  it 
is  only  where  large  masses  of  them  are  grown  that 
proper  selections,  for  particular  purposes,  can  be 
made.  However,  when  they  are  to  be  reared  at 
home  for  pot  culture,  if  they  are  budded  low  enough, 
that  is,  close  to  the  ground,  a  little  practice  and  a 
few  disappointments  will  soon  teach  us  the  right 
way  of  bringing  them  to  the  desired  form. 

Training. — Then  to  begin  training  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  suppose  we  look  over  those  that  were  budded 
last  summer— and  this  is  just  the  right  time — we 
shall  now  find  them  pushing  up  a  strong  leading  shoot 
from  the  bud,  and  in  some  cases  two  or  three  little 
weak  ones  trying  to  come  up  from  the  bottom  of  this 
leader.  If  the  whole  are  left,  as  i's  too  often  the 
case,  to  go  on  as  best  they  may  for  the  whole  season, 
we  should  find  at  next  pruning  time  a  very  strong 
central  branch,  and  a  few  straggling  spray  at  the 
bottom  not  worth  retaining.  In  that  case  the  strong 
shoot  must  be  cut  down  to  four  or  five  buds,  in 
order  to  got  as  many  slioots  from  the  very  bottom 
next  season ;  and  this  large  cut  will  form  an  awk¬ 
ward  shoulder  for  some  years.  Indeed,  letting  well 
alone  in  this  manner,  is  a  crying  evil  everywhere  ; 
gardeners,  nurserymen,  and  amateurs,  are  often  at 
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fault  here;  and  those  who  are  beginning,  for  the 
first  time  this  season,  to  nurse  rose  plants  from  the 
beginning,  will  stand  a  better  chance  of  success  than 
some  of  the  oldest  of  us,  if  they  will  only  attend  to 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  who  is  very  particular 
about  his  roses.  Who  would  not  he  a  cottage  gar¬ 
dener?  or  live  in  a  snug  cottage  covered  all  over 
with  roses?  or,  rather,  who  would  not  exchange  a 
palace  for  such  a  scene  in  the  rose  season,  at  any 
rate?  But  I  am  “loupin  o’er  a  lin.”*  No  plant  or 
tree  that  is  intended  for  training,  whatever  that 
training  may  be,  should  be  allowed  to  have  its  own 
way  the  first  season — like  the  rose  above,  taken  as  a 
had  example.  No,  if  you  wish  to  rear  a  plant  in  the 
best  possible  health,  and  in  the  shortest  time, 
whether  it  be  a  rose  bush  or  an  apple  tree,  or  any 
other  tree  or  bush,  the  proper  time  to  begin  the 
training  is  when  either  the  bud  or  the  graft,  which¬ 
ever  may  have  been  used  for  propagating,  has  made 
a  few  inches  of  growth,  and  that  is  just  about  this 
time  with  us ;  therefore,  let  us  go  back  to  one  sample 
of  a  badly  managed  rose.  It  is  full  six  inches  high, 
and  two  little  sprigs  are  struggling  to  rise  by  the 
side  of  it,  all  from  the  bud  put  in  last  season.  Now 
is  the  time  to  plunge  into  the  mysteries  of  cultiva¬ 
tion:  this  beautiful  strong  shoot,  having  embryo 
flower  buds  at  the  top  already,  must  be  thus  early 
stopped  in  his  headlong  career,  and  nipped  on  the 
very  threshold  of  life,  like  many  a  young  aspirant. 
By  nipping  oft’  the  top  of  this  leading  shoot  with  the 
fore-finger  and  thumb,  and  only  leaving  four  joints, 
or  buds,  on  the  stump,  we  arrest  the  flow  of  the  sap 
in  that  direction.  But  now,  in  the  height  of  the 
growing  season,  the  sap  will  not  be  stopped  thus, 
but  merely  directed  into  minor  channels ;  and  the 
little  stragglers  that  were  panting  for  existence  the 
other  day  are  now  the  main  channels  for  the  arrested 
sap,  and  in  three  weeks  they  will  become  respect¬ 
able  side  branches.  Before  that  time,  however,  the 
four  eyes  left  on  the  stump  will  push,  out  into 
branches  also,  and  so  divide  the  sap  in  equal  por¬ 
tions  between  them  all — at  least,  let  us  hope  so;  but 
the  thing  is  not  quite  so  easily  effected  as  it  is  to 
write  or  read  about  it.  Now,  instead  of  one  strong 
leader,  we  have  four,  or  may  be  six,  shoots  all  spring¬ 
ing  up  from  the  bottom,  not  very  strong  yet,  it  is 
true,  but  the  season  is  still  long  enough  before  them 
to  give  sufficient  strength  for  our  purpose.  Thus,  by 
one  magic  nip  with  the  finger  and  thumb  wTe  have 
gained  a  whole  season,  avoided  the  ugly  cut  we 
deprecated,  and  have  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  a 
proper  distribution  of  the  branches,  so  as  that  we 
may  train  them  afterwards  in  any  way  we  think  best. 
For  the  rest  of  this  season,  all  the  attendance  the 
plants  require  is  to  allow  no  side  branches  nor 
flowers  to  exhaust  any  of  the  sap,  and  to  give  them 
a  good  supply  of  rich  liquid  manure  occasionally  till 
the  end  of  August.  By  the  latter  part  of  October 
they  will  be  in  good  condition  for  potting. 

Potting.  —  Nurserymen  and  gardeners  pot  their 
roses  as  early  as  circumstances  will  allow  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  or,  say,  before  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber  ;  but  if  amateurs  rear  their  own  plants  as  above, 
I  think  the  safest  time  for  them  to  pot  their  roses 
from  the  open  ground  is  any  time  in  February :  they 
will  then  not  only  escape  the  hardships  of  a  long 
winter  but  another  advantage  may  be  gained,  and  one 
that  is  often  overlooked — a  plant,  no  matter  of  what 
kind,  should  never  he  pruned  and  potted  at  the  same 
time.  This  rule  is  as  binding  as  a  principle.  Now, 
the  end  of  October  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  to 

*  Jumping  over  a  waterfall. 


prune  roses,  and  also  all  other  bushes  and  trees 
which  shed  their  leaves  in  winter ;  and  the  reason 
for  doing  it  so  early  is  this — the  sap  is  not  yet  at  rest, 
and  when  a  portion  of  a  branch  is  cut  off,  the  buds 
that  are  left  will  receive  all  of  it  that  would  otherwise 
circulate  through  that  portion  that  was  cut  off1.  This 
will  cause  the  buds  to  swell  and  get  more  plump  be¬ 
fore  the  winter  sets  in;  and  on  the  first  dawn  of  spring 
these  buds  are  ready  to  make  a  far  stronger  growth 
than  if  they  were  not  so  much  charged  with  sap  late 
in  the  autumn;  but  if  the  roses  were  primed  and 
potted  in  October,  the  great  advantage  of  this  accu¬ 
mulation  of  sap  in  the  buds  is  lost.  The  practice, 
therefore,  although  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  is  bad 
in  principle;  hence  it  is  that  I  recommend  February 
as  the  best  time  for  the  amateur  to  pot  his  own  roses. 
If,  however,  he  is  to  have  them  from  a  nursery,  he 
must  get  them  home  as  early  as  he  can,  as  all  the  old 
fanciers  who  want  more  roses  are  sure  to  be  culling 
out  the  best  shaped  plants  before  ordinary  people 
think  of  what  they  ought  to  be  about,  and  the  first 
come  is  therefore  sure  to  be  the  best  served.  It  must 
be  through  this  that  all  writers  on  roses,  and  particu¬ 
larly  nurserymen,  have  put  so  much  stress  on  October 
potting;  but  I  say,  as  an  old  hand,  that  February  is 
the  best  time — other  circumstances  being  the  same; 
at  any  rate  it  is  the  safest  time  for  amateurs  who  real* 
their  own  roses. 

I  have  heard  or  read  somewhere  that  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  pot  roses  in  October  and  not  prune  them  till 
February,  on  the  plea  that  with  all  their  branches  on 
they  would  form  roots  in  the  interval.  This  is  just 
that  kind  of  plausible  physiology  which  teaches  us 
to  make  two  halves  of  a  cherry  and  to  split  straws, 
or  which,  when  “  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  to”  nobody 
knows  where.  The  roots  of  roses  will  bear  to  be  well 
pruned  at  potting ;  but,  what  is  “  well  pruned?”  you 
say.  Just  to  cut  off  the  strongest  roots  to  six  inch 
lengths,  and  if  there  are  little  fibrous  ones  let  them 
alone  ;  if  you  can  coil  them  round  the  pot  they  will 
assist  the  plant  till  new  roots  are  formed  from  the  cut 
ones.  The  size  of  the  pots  must  depend  on  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  roots :  the  fewer  the  roots  the  smaller  the  pot 
to  hold  them,  and  the  contrary.  After  this  potting 
the  roses  are  to  be  nursed  for  another  whole  year. 
They  must  fill  the  pots  with  roots  before  they  are  fit 
to  bear  flowers. 

Plunging. — The  usual  way  is  to  plunge  the  pots  in 
sawdust,  sand,  or  coal-ashes,  and,  in  many  instances, 
in  the  open  ground ;  either  of  these  modes  that  is  most 
convenient  will  do  equally  well,  the  pots  to  be  just 
covered  with  the  plunging  material ;  and  to  keep  off' 
the  summer  drought  from  their  roots,  some  mulching, 
to  the  thickness  of  an  inch  or  two,  is  indispensable. 
The  best  mulching  is  rotten  dung,  as  every  shower 
will  cany  down  some  nourishment  to  their  roots,  and 
every  time  they  are  watered  the  richness  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  similarly  beneficial.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
put  pieces  of  slates  under  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  to 
prevent  the  roots  passing  through,  and  so  getting  da¬ 
maged  when  the  pots  are  removed. 

If  every  thing  has  prospered,  they  ought  to  make 
good  plants  before  the  end  of  the  season,  and  be  fit  to 
bloom  abundantly  next  spring. 

China  Azaleas. — I  must  put  off  their  after-manage¬ 
ment  for  another  week,  in  order  to  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  treatment  of  China  azaleas,  for  which  I  am 
pressed.  The  more  I  am  pushed  to  write  about  this, 
that,  or  the  other  kind  of  plant,  the  more  I  like  it,  if 
only  showing  that  we  are  creating  a  general  interest 
on  the  subject  we  write  about,  and  few  plants  deserve 
more  encouragement  than  these  gorgeous  azaleas. 
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All  tliat  I  have  room  for,  however,  at  present,  is  to 
state  that  through  the  month  of  June  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  I  recommended  for  camellias  is  also  applicable 
to  these  azaleas,  with  the  exception  that  they  do  not 
require  so  much  shading  as  the  camellia. 

D.  Beaton. 
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soot  may  he  applied  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
Indeed,  soot  applied  in  a  liquid  state,  we  find  to  be 
one  of  the  best  and  most  fertilizing  manures  to  vege¬ 
tation  generally  that  can  possibly  be  applied. 

James  Barnes. 
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Artichoke. — This  vegetable  requires  especial  at¬ 
tention  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Clear  away  all 
superfluous  and  weakly  shoots,  and  apply  liberal 
soabings  of  good  liquid  manure.  When  the  time 
arrives  for  cutting  artichokes,  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  destroy  any  small  ones  that  may  be 
shewing  on  the  same  stalks,  as  these  will  continue 
to  grow  after  the  principal  stalk  is  cut,  and  afford  a 
good  succession.  If  new  plantations  are  required 
this  year,  they  may  still  be  made  by  planting  the 
strongest  suckers,  and  shading  them  with  sea-kale 
pots  or  green  boughs. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke. — This  useful  tuberous- 
rooted  vegetable  may  also,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
be  greatly  assisted  by  continually  scarifying  and 
deeply  hoeing  the  soil,  and  clearing  away  all  suckers 
and  weakly  shoots,  leaving  one  only,  and  that  the 
strongest,  to  each  plant.  To  secure  an  abundant 
crop  of  good  tubers,  the  plants  should  be  placed  in 
the  row  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  each  other. 
The  tubers  of  the  artichoke  are  a  good  substitute  for 
potatoes,  and  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry,  also  thrive 
well  upon  them,  and  devour  them  eagerly.  We  feed 
swans,  ducks,  geese,  fowls,  pigeons,  and  pheasants, 
and  indeed  poultry  of  all  kinds,  occasionally,  with 
them,  and  find  that  they  like  them  exceedingly. 
With  the  exception  of  mangold-wurtzel,  there  is  per¬ 
haps  no  other  tuberous-rooted  vegetable,  or  indeed 
bulbous-rooted  either,  that  is  capable  of  producing 
the  same  bulk  and  weight  of  produce  as  the  Jerusa¬ 
lem  artichoke ;  and  another  great  advantage  which 
it  possesses  is,  that  it  may  be  grown  for  years  upon 
the  same  spot  of  ground,  and  the  produce,  indeed,  in¬ 
creased,  provided  the  soil  be  annually  well  trenched, 
and  kept  afterwards  loose  and  open  by  thorough  sur¬ 
face  stirrings 

Asparagus. — Those  plantations  which  have  this 
season  been  cut  from  for  the  first  time  must  now  be 
cut  from  no  more,  or  the  plants  will  become  weak¬ 
ened  and  exhausted,  and  a  great  deficiency  in  the 
next  year’s  produce  will  be  thereby  occasioned;  and 
those  plantations  that  are  in  full  production  should 
not  be  cut  too  closely.  If  showery  weather  prevails, 
sprinklings  of  salt  may  be  applied  with  great  advan¬ 
tage,  in  small  quantities  and  often,  for  we  do  not 
recommend  extreme  applications ;  but  the  present  is 
the  best  time  for  applying  the  salt,  and  if  given  in 
moderate  quantities,  with  other  liquid  manure,  the 
effect  will  be  most  beneficial. 

Routine  Work. — The  main  crops  of  brocoli,  bore¬ 
cole,  cauliflowers  and  coleworts,  should  now  be  planted, 
and  a  good  sowing  of  cauliflowers  made  for  autumn 
coming  in.  Full  crops  of  coleworts  should  also  be 
sown  to  secure  an  abundance  of  good  strong  plants 
for  planting  the  spare  ground,  such  as  the  pea,  bean, 
and  early  onion  beds,  as  they  become  cleared  in  the 
latter  summer  and  early  autumn  months.  Good  pre¬ 
parations  must  be  made  for  the  principal  crops  of 
celery,  and  a  succession  of  plants  pricked  out.  Onions, 
parsnips,  and  carrots,  should  have  their  final  thin¬ 
nings;  parsley  should  also  be  thinned,  and  a  portion 
transplanted,  and  to  the  earliest  and  strongest  plants, 
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MY  FLOWERS. 

(No.  30.) 

What  a  variable  and  uncertain  climate  is  that  of 
our  island  home  !  How  unexpected  has  been  the 
severe  though  short  winter  we  have  just  experienced ; 
and  how  my  poor  honeysuckles  have  withered  beneath 
its  influence !  They  were  j  ust  putting  forth  their  buds, 
and  I  was  counting  the  weeks  till  they  would  burst 
into  bloom,  when  such  a  cutting  frost  and  easterly 
wind  swept  over  them,  followed  by  heavy  snow,  that 
they  seemed  perishing,  and  I  feared  their  beauty  -was 
over  for  the  season.  The  last  few  days  have  been 
mild ;  some  soft  rain  has  fallen,  and  1  find  my  favou¬ 
rites,  to-day,  considerably  revived  and  strengthened. 
The  promise  of  bloom,  however,  this  year,  is  not  so 
great  as  usual;  and  I  fear  this  sudden  check  may  weaken 
the  flowers.  The  weight  of  the  snow  that  has  fallen, 
though  not  so  deep  as  the  falls  in  winter,  has  broken 
a  large  and  graceful  limb  from  a  fine  cedar.  It  is 
almost  always  the  case  when  snow  falls  late  in  the 
spring :  during  winter  it  will  lay  in  thick  masses  on 
the  spreading  boughs,  and  do  no  mischief ;  but  when¬ 
ever  a  spring  fall  has  taken  place,  so  surely  has  a. 
branch  given  way.  A  few  years  ago,  several  snapped 
together,  and,  for  a  time,  disfigured  the  tree.  Is  it 
that  the  flowing  of  the  sap  renders  the  wood  more 
brittle  ?  The  severe  and  sudden  changes  that  affect 
our  gardens  and  all  their  beautiful  inhabitants,  “  from 
the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hys¬ 
sop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,”  remind  us  of  the 
mutability  of  all  that  is  beneath  the  sun.  When 
worldly  prospects  are  fairest,  a  cloud  passes  over  us, 
a  heavy  sorrow  falls,  or  a  cutting  disappointment, 
that  withers  our  hearts  like  the  early  leaf-buds,  and 
tells  us,  with  wholesome  and  merciful  sternness,  that 
“this  is  not  our  rest.”  It  would  not  be  good  for  us 
to  learn  the  changeable  nature  of  this  world  only 
from  trees  and  flowers  ;  neither  is  it  enough  to  read 
it  in  the  Book  of  God.  We  must  leam  it  directly 
from  the  teaching  of  our  Father ;  His  finger  points 
to  the  solemn  truth,  and  His  hand  stamps  it  on  our 
hearts. 

This  is  the  time  for  increasing  heartsease  by  cut¬ 
tings,  though  it  may  be  effected  all  through  the  sum¬ 
mer.  They  are  such  rich,  gay  flowers,  and  bloom  on 
so  unweariedly,  that  no  garden  should  be  without 
them.  The  variety  of  colour  in  this  lovely  family  is 
great,  and  the  tints  usually  are  strong  and  lively. 
They  look  best  in  single  beds,  where  their  showiness 
may  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage ;  and,  if  some 
taste  is  exercised  in  mixing  the  colours,  the  effect  is 
admirable.  They  prefer  a  cool,  moist  situation,  there¬ 
fore  the  beds  should  be  level;  and,  if  a  litle  soil  can 
be  procured  from  the  surface  of  a  pasture,  it  will 
benefit  them.  This  soil,  with  a  portion  of  manure 
mixed  with  it,  is  used  by  the  florists  about  Man¬ 
chester;  but  composts  are  not  easily  obtained  by 
ladies,  and,  if  they  are  of  very  impatient  spirit,  they 
cannot  wait  till  it  is  all  mixed  and  seasoned,  and  fit 
for  use.  With  a  spade  and  a  light  wheelbarrow 
(made  expressly  for  ladies’  use),  an  immediate  supply 
of  soil  may  be  obtahied,  which,  for  simple  gardeners, 
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will  do  extremely  well,  and  such  alone  will  trouble 
themselves  with  my  remarks.  Always  choose  young 
shoots  for  cuttings ;  for  old  shoots  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  will  be  hollow,  and  not  likely  to  throw  out 
roots.  The  ends  of  shoots,  about  two  inches  long, 
are  proper  for  cuttings,  and  should  be  cut  through 
just  under  a  joint.  Pitt  them  in  fine  sandy  soil, 
shade  them  for  a  few  days,  and  water  them  freely. 
If  cuttings  are  required  late  in  the  season,  they  must 
be  struck  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a  warm  window  to 
assist  them  in  rooting. 

Heartsease  will  sometimes  be  difficult  to  increase 
by  cuttings;  they  may  then  be  layered  in  fine  soil, 
covering  the  wounded  part  with  some  that  is  nicely 
sifted.  These  plants  will  often  have  shoots  that 
strike  root  themselves;  these  may  be  taken  oft'  at  any 
time,  by  cutting  oft'  the  offsets  with  a  portion  of  root 
to  each.  Always  have  your  pruning  knife  sharp  and 
clean;  a  blunt  or  notched  edge  will  lacerate  the  tender 
plant,  and  nearly  pull  it  out  of  the  ground  by  the  force 
required  to  separate  the  shoot  or  branch.  Always 
close  your  knife,  or  put  it  in  its  case,  when  done 
with;  and  do  not  let  it  lie  open  on  the  damp  grass,  or 
dig  up  weeds  with  it,  as  I  have  often  done.  Have 
a  small  pointed  trowel  always  in  your  apron  pocket, 
that  you  may  not  hastily  employ  your  pruning  knife 
to  indulge  your  indolence.  Another  way  of  increasing 
heartsease  is  by  throwing  a  double  handful  of  finely 
sifted  soil  into  the  centre  of  a  plant  when  it  begins 
to  spread,  by  this  means  inducing  the  plant  to  throw 
out  roots  near  the  surface.  This  must  be  done  in 
June;  and  then,  early  in  September,  take  up  the 
plant,  wash  away  the  soil  from  its  roots,  and  divide 
it  into  as  many  plants  as  it  will  admit  of.  To  ensure 
the  finest  bloom,  plants  should  be  raised  every  year, 
and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  smother  each 
other’s  stems,  as  they  will  do,  because  they  grow  so 
rapidly,  and  their  luxuriance  soon  impoverishes  the 
soil,  which  makes  the  flowers  small ;  therefore,  renew 
them  often.  They  are  easily  managed,  and  as  they 
bloom  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  (those  raised 
early  in  the  year  blooming  from  April  to  July,  and 
so  on,)  they  are  useful  as  wTell  as  beautiful. 


The  Saxifrage  is  a  rich  and  handsome  flower,  and 
the  leaves  are  ornamental  too.  It  enlivens  the  spring 
garden,  and  possesses  so  many  varieties,  that  it  is 
well  worth  cultivating.  It  is  a  native  of  high  and 
snowy  lands,  both  in  Norway  and  Siberia,  as  also  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  It  glows  on  the  confines  of 
perpetual  snow,  which  cherishes  its  roots,  and  pro¬ 
tects  it  through  the  intensity  of  those  terrible  winters, 
and  our  frosty  seasons  will  often  injure  it,  without  its 
accustomed  mantle.  The  London  Pride,  one  of  my 
favourites,  is  a  member  of  this  family,  though  little 
resembling  them  either  in  leaf  or  flower.  The  Saxi¬ 
frage  will  bloom  in  valleys  as  well  as  on  ice-bound 
mountains,  and  will  even  adapt  itself  to  London  air 
and  smoke;  thus  bringing  the  dreary  solitudes  and 
unbroken  silence  of  its  native  lands  into  striking 
contrast  with  the  restless  movement  and  unceasing 


din  of  our  vast  metropolis.  What  a  range  of  thought 
may  a  “Prison  plant”  awaken!  In  telling  its  his¬ 
tory,  what  new,  and  grand,  and  beautiful,  and  fearful 
things  it  speaks  of!  What  heighths  and  depths, 
what  frozen  desolations,  dwell  among  “  the  everlasting 
hills !  ”  and  what  snowy  plains  and  soft  rich  vallies 
lie  around  them!  “Mercy”  rejoicing  “  against  judg¬ 
ment.”  Surely  everything  that  God  has  made  echoes 
the  song  of  Moses — “Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord 
among  the  gods?  Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holi¬ 
ness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders?” 


PRIZE  PLANTS. 

Ltsts  of  plants  which  took  either  first  or  second 
prizes  at  the  May  shows  of  the  Horticultural  and 
Royal  Botanic  Societies.  ( Continued  from  p.  109  ) 


AZALEA  JNDICA. 


Azalea  indica  Rawsonii,  B.  1  .  3  feet 

lateritia,  B.  1,  II.  1  &  2 
Laurenceana,  B.  1,  H.  2. 
exquisita,  B.  1  . 

prsestantissima,  B.  1  Sc  2 
sinensis,  B.  1  &  2,  H.  2 
magniflora,  B.  1 
variegata,  B.  1,  H.  1  &  2 
coronata,  B.  1 ,  H.  2 
macrantha  purpurea,  B .  1 
triumphans,  B.  2 
rubra  pleno,  B.  2 
alba  superba,  B.  2 
rosea  punctata,  B.  2,  H.  1 
optima,  B.  2,  H.  I 
Gledstanesii,  B.  2,  H.  1  &  2 
pvniiisita.  H.  1  &  2  . 
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HEATHS. 

Erica  propendens,  B.  1  and  2  .  4 

,,  vasaeflora,  B.  1  &  2  .  « 

,,  mirabilis,  B.  1  &  2 
,,  depressa,  B.  1  &  2  .  . 

,,  metulaeflora,  B.  1 
,,  perspicua  nana,  B.  1  X-  2,  H.  1  2 
,,  mutabilis,  B.  1  &  2,  H.  1 
,,  intermedia,  B.  1 
, ,  denticulata  moschata,  B .  1 
,,  Humeana,  B.  1 

,,  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  B.  1  . 
,,  tortulaeflora,  B.  1 
,,  Cavendishiana,  B.  1  &  2  . 

,,  elegans  stricta,  B.  1 
,,  ventricosa  alba,  B.  1 
,,  nitida,  B.  2,  H.  1  .  .  . 

,,  elegans,  B.  2,  H.  1  &  2  . 

,,  delecta,  B.  2 

,,  fastigiata  lutescens,  B.  2,  H.  1  . 

,,  Westphalingia  hyd.,  B.  2  . 

,,  vestita  var.  alba,  B.  2.  H.  1 
,,  Beaumontiana,  B.  2,  H.  1 
,,  ventricosa  superba,  B.  1 
,,  ,,  coccinea,  B.  1,  H.  2  . 

,,  ,,  minor,  B.  1  &  2 

,,  suaveolens,  B.  1  . 

,,  primuloides,  B.  2  . 

,,  Hartnelli,  H.  1  &  2  .  . 

,,  propendens,  H.  1  &  2  .  . 

,,  vassseflora,  H.  2  . 

,,  trossula  alba,  H.  1 
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EXTRACTS  EROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Digging  Implement. — A  clergyman,  writing  to  us 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Faversham,  Kent,  says: — 
“They  have  hereabouts  a  very 
useful  and  economical  garden 
tool,  which  I  have  never  seen 
elsewhere.  It  is  called,  very  ap¬ 
propriately,  a  “mule,”  for  it  is  a 
cross  between  the  spade  and  the 
fork.  Take  an  old  worn  out 
fork,  or,  as  they  here  call  it,  a 
“  sprong-spade,”  and  get  the  vil¬ 
lage  blacksmith  to  unite  the  tips 
by  welding  to  them  a  strap  of 
steel  about  lb  inch  wide.  Then 
you  have  a  strong  light  spade,  fit 
to  dig  any  soil  that  is  not  very 
crumbly,  as  represented  in  this 
sketch.  There  is,  or  was,  a 
spade  much  used  in  Cheshire. 

It  was  made  of  one  piece,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  a  hollow  for  the 
insertion  of  the  handle,  as  with 
us ;  consequently  it  would  wear 
down  to  a  very  stump,  and  be 
sharp  to  the  last.  Can  you  tell 
me  if  any  such  are  to  be  procured 
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in  these  parts,  or  in  London  ?"  [“  Lyndon’s  east  steel 

spade”  is  made  on  the  above  principle,  and  can  be 
bought  anywhere. — Ed.  C.  G.~\ 

Epsom  Salt  to  Potatoes. — So  far  as  I  am  person¬ 
ally  concerned,  your  mistake  of  my  communication 
regarding  the  treatment  of  potatoes  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  ;  but  I  am  afraid  some  may  think  me  mad 
enough  to  advise  the  soaking  potato  sets  in  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  My  communication  had  no 
reference  to  potatoes  for  planting,  but  a  kind  of 
treatment  recommended  by  Messrs.  Moberly,  in  their 
printed  directions  for  diseased  potatoes  at  digging 
time,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  to  cause 
the  decayed  part  to  slough  off  after  boiling  or  steaming. 
When  potatoes  are  cut  for  planting,  I  drop  every  set 
into  air-slacked  quicklime,  and  thus  cauterize  the 
wound  and  stop  the  bleeding.  I  approve  of  drilling 
about  3 tbs.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  per  pole  on  the 
potato  ridges  before  earthing  up.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  moon  and  planets,  at  certain  periods  of 
their  orbits,  exert  a  great  influence  on  vegetation  for 
good  and  for  harm. — Rev.  Walter  Sheppard,  Her 
mitage,  Newbury. 

[  We  do  not  think  our  readers  could  mistake  Mr. 
Sheppard’s  practice,  for,  at  p.  189  of  vol.  i,  it  is  parti¬ 
cularly  stated.  We  are  sorry  that  our  correspondent 
cuts  his  potato  sets.  There  is  no  practice  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  healthy  crop  than  planting  whole,  middle- 
sized,  potatoes;  they  require  no  cauterizing,  and  resist 
the  attacks  of  slugs,  wet,  &c.,  much  better. — Ed,  C. 
G.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Name  of  Plant  (Z unini). — The  red  flower  of  a  creeper  sent  by 
you  is  a  Loasa,  but  whether  L.  Herbertii  or  L.  lateritia  we  cannot 
decide  from  the  crushed  state  of  the  specimen.  If  the  first  named  it 
is  a  hybrid,  but  if  lateritia  it  is  a  native  of  Chili. 

Fuchsia  Leaves  Spotted  ( H .  I.). — The  small  brown  spots  are 
caused,  probably,  by  your  not  supplying  the  roots  sufficiently  with 
water.  The  leaves  have  the  pinched  appearance  indicating  a  deficient 
supply  of  moisture;  when  this  deficient  supply  of  sap  occurs  the 
leaves  always  die  down  to  the  requisite  amount  of  surface.  Decayed 
tan  is  better  for  digging  into  open  borders  than  for  pot-culture.  Use 
guano  as  a  liquid  manure  ;  if  you  sprinkle  it  dry  over  the  surface 
half  its  virtue  (the  ammonia)  passes  away  into  the  air.  You  will  find 
what  you  require  about  Campanula  pyramidalis  at  p.  258  of  our  first 
volume. 

Birds’  Nests  and  Birds  ( J .  D.  L.). — The  publishers  of  this 
little  27-page  book  are  Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

Payne’s  Book  on  Bees  (A  Herefordshire  Subscriber). — The 
title  of  this  is  “The  Bee-keeper’s  Guide,”  and  the  publishers,  Groom- 
bridge  and  Son,  Paternoster  Row. 

Garden  with  Clay  Soil  (I.  W.). — Your  ground  being  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  surrounded  by  other  allotments,  is  well  situated 
for  draining,  and  to  do  this  will  improve  it  very  much.  Cut  a  main 
drain  down  the  slope,  with  side  drains  running  into  it  at  such  depths 
and  distances  as  you  will  find  directed  in  our  previous  numbers. 
Your  main  drain  will  terminate,  we  suppose,  against  the  boundary  of 
one  of  your  brother  allotment  tenants,  and  he  will  be  a  wise  man  to 
carry  it  on  through  his  own  plot,  leading  into  it  side  drains,  as  we 
recommend  you  ;  if  he  will  not,  dig  a  deep  hole  at  the  lowest  edge  of 
your  plot,  and  let  the  outfall  of  your  main  drain  be  into  it.  Your 
house  slops  and  the  house  droppings  will  form  excellent  liquid 
manure,  but  will  bear  mixing  with  much  water,  otherwise  it  will  be 
too  strong  for  your  crops.  By  “night-soil”  is  meant  the  entire 
contents  of  privies.  Save  your  ashes  until  the  crops  are  off,  and  then 
dig  them  in  ;  coal  slack,  or  dust  of  coal,  would  be  very  good  to  dig 
in  similarly,  to  improve  the  staple  of  your  soil.  No  question  is 
esteemed  “  simple”  by  us  when  put  for  the  sake  of  gaining  informa¬ 
tion  useful  to  the  inquirer. 

Woolly  Oak  Gall  ( Cynips  quirk). — The  gall  which  you  describe 
as  found  at  Weybridge,  and  “  like  a  flock  of  wool,  with  the  lustre  of 
silk,  and  as  white  as  snow,”  is  caused  by  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
Gall  Flies,  Cynips  quercusramuli.  This  gall  has  been  formed  when¬ 
ever  we  have  seen  it,  but  it  is  rather  rare,  by  the  insect  wounding  the 
male  blossom  of  the  oak.  You  will  find  a  description  of  the  insect  in 
Curtis’s  British  Entomology,  pi.  688. 

Marl  (W.  H.  G.). — The  specimen  you  have  sent  is  clearly  a  marl, 
and  very  rich  in  chalk.  It  effervesces  like  soda-water  when  even  a 
little  vinegar  is  poured  upon  it. 

Tobacco  and  Hemp  (T.  W.).—  You  can  get  the  first  at  any 
tobacconist’s,  and  the  second  of  any  rope-maker. 

Semi-transparent  Calico  ( A  Somersetshire  Rector). — For  50 
square  feet  of  calico  one  pint  and  a  half  of  pale  boiled  linseed  oil,  half 


an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  two  ounces  of  white  resin,  are  required. 
Grind  the  sugar  of  lead  in  a  little  of  the  oil  before  adding  the  remainder 
and  the  resin  ;  mix  and  simmer  them  in  a  large  iron  pot  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  apply  to  the  calico  whilst  hot  by  means  of  a  large  brush. 
The  calico  should  be  dry,  and  tacked  tightly  on  to  the  frame  before 
applying  the  mixture,  which  renders  it  waterproof  as  well  as  semi- 
transparent.  This  is  much  more  durable  and  transparent  than  the 
paper  smeared  over  with  oil  noticed  by  T.  Thorpe. 

House-Sewage  ( Thomas ,  Boxley  road). — This,  with  the  laundry 
soap-suds,  will  make  most  excellent  liquid  manure  for  all  your 
kitchen- garden  crops.  After  much  rain  it  will  not  be  too  strong,  but 
in  dry  weather  mix  with  every  bucketful  a  similar  quantity  of  water. 
Thanks  for  your  information,  which  shall  be  inserted. 

Yellow  Accacia  (W.  H.). — This  will  now  do  better  out  of  doors. 
If  you  see  any  seed-pods  on  it,  preserve  some  of  them ;  they  are 
easiest  reared  from  seeds ;  but  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  will  root 
in  mild  bottom  heat  under  a  glass. 

To  Grow  Ivy  Quickly  {Ibid). — Give  it  very  rich  soil  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  soft  water. 

Cobcea  Scandens  {Ibid). — You  ask  how  to  overcome  its  shy  flow¬ 
ering  ? — By  age  only.  This  month  is  the  time  to  sow  them  to  come 
in  next  year.  Kept  over  the  winter  in  3-inch  pots,  and  merely  secured 
from  frost,  and  planted  out  next  May,  they  would  flower  abundantly. 

Blue  Passion-flower  (Ibid). — You  wish  this  to  bloom  abun¬ 
dantly.  Train  the  young  shoots  at  full  length,  and  in  October  of 
each  year  cut  them  back  to  within  two  joints  of  the  older  branches. 
Cover  them  in  frosty  weather,  and  they  cannot  fail.  They  are  free 
bloomers  after  attaining  three  years  of  age.  The  easiest  and  best  way 
to  increase  the  common  passion-flower  is  by  cuttings  of  the  roots.  If 
the  cuttings  are  taken  from  an  old  plant  in  April,  they  will  produce 
flowers  the  following  autumn  in  good  soil  and  against  a  south  wall . 

Gladioli  (Ibid). — You  have  managed  these  correctly  according  to 
Mr.  Beaton’s  directions.  Yours  will  bloom  in  July. 

Salvia  Patens  (Ibid).~ This,  and,  indeed,  all  the  sages,  require 
good  rich  soil  to  bloom  well. 

White  Penstemon  (Ibid). — This  is  too  dull  to  be  a  fine  border 
plant. 

Boiling  Water  to  Geraniums  (J.  S.  L.). — A  lady  applies  this 
to  them  by  pouring  it  into  the  saucer. — Present  our  compliments  to 
her,  and  say  we  are  surprised  to  hear  of  such  bad  treatment,  which  is 
not  defensible  on  the  plea  that  the  plants  endure  the  hardship.  In 
answer  to  your  other  query,  small  cheap  volumes  are  more  available 
than  large  ones  of  high  price. 

Yellow  Cytisus  ( P .  S.). — There  are  so  many  yellow  flowered 
species,  tl^ijt  we  cannot  tell  its  name  from  the  colour  of  its  petals. 
The  old  wood  should  be  cut  out  at  once,  and  the  strongest  of  the 
young  branches  be  cut  back  a  little  now,  in  order  to  keep  it  bushy. 
They  like  good  rich  soil,  and  plenty  of  water  while  growing. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  after  Flowering  in  a  Pot  (Ibid). — 
These  should  be  plunged  in  a  border  with  a  north  aspect,  pots  and 
all.  The  pots  to  be  one  inch  below  the  surface,  and  so  far  apart  that 
the  leaves  do  not  quite  touch  each  other.  Water  them  as  long  as 
they  keep  green,  and  they  will  bloom  during  many  years  in  succession. 

Sphenogyne  (Ibid). — The  name  is  appropriate,  the  pistil  being 
wedge-shaped.  Eschscholtzia. — We  never  considered  the  meaning 
of  this  unpronounceable  name  ;  it  was  given  in  honour  of  a  Dr,  Esch- 
scholtz,  or,  according  to  your  translation  “  in  plain  English,”  Dr. 
Ashwood.  Catananche,  meaning  “  strong  incentive,”  is  closely  al¬ 
lied  to  the  chicory,  and  is  a  nice  border  plant.  Roses  do  not  require 
a  greenhouse,  but  Mr.  Beaton  will  exhaust  the  subject. 

Plants  with  White  Flowers  for  Beds  (H.W.). — Your  gar¬ 
den  being  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east,  and  sloping  to  the 
south,  your  idea  of  planting  the  white  jessamine  to  cover  a  bed  is 
perfectly  feasible.  Plant  three  of  them  near  the  centre,  in  rather 
poor  soil,  to  check  too  great  luxuriance  of  growth  ;  peg  down  the 
strong  young  branches,  pruning  away  all  the  small  spray.  These 
shoots  will  break  at  almost  every  eye,  and  send  up  short  shoots  up¬ 
right.  At  the  end  of  each  of  these  shoots  there  will  be  produced 
clusters  of  flowers.  For  a  month  or  six  weeks  your  bed  will  be 
unique.  The  plants  will  not,  however,  produce  a  succession  of 
flowers.  We  should  prefer  a  bed  of  white  fairy  roses,  or  the  new 
white  clove  carnation,  called  “  Purity.”  A  very  pretty  white  bed 
might  be  formed  with  the  Phlox  omniflora,  or  the  double  white 
rocket. 

Yellow  Banksian  Rose  (Ibid). — This  will  succeed  grafted  or 
budded  on  the  common  blush  China,  but  it  is,  we  are  afraid,  too 
tender  to  cultivate,  even  when  so  budded,  against  an  iron  trellis.  It 
is,  however,  worth  a  trial ;  and  we  should  be  glad  if  you  try  it  to 
hear  with  what  success.  In  pots,  as  greenhouse  roses,  low  standard 
Banksians  would  undoubtedly  do  well,  and  flower  more  freely  than  if 
not  grafted.  They  require  some  two  or  three  years  growth  before  so 
desirable  a  free  flowering  state  can  be  attained.  Our  editorial  to-day 
will  direct  you  to  full  information  about  village  horticultural  societies. 

Confined  Garden  in  Liverpool  (Pegasus). — You  say  the  soil 
in  your  yard  is  so  full  of  insects  that  nothing  will  grow.  Are  you 
quite  sure  that  nothing  will  destroy  them.  If  you  had  stated  what 
kinds  of  insects  infested  your  soil  we  might  have  told  you  what  would 
destroy  them  ?  Cannot  you  remove  the  soil  entirely  and  procure  some 
clear  from  insects  ?  Creepers  for  your  walls  will  grow  either  in  pots 
or  long  trough-like  boxes,  but  they  will  not  thrive  nearly  so  well  as 
in  a  border  of  good  fresh  earth.  No  kind  of  creeper  will  do  so  well 
as  Irish  ivy  for  your  north  wall.  On  the  south  and  east,  the  latter 
being  the  front  of  your  house,  a  variety  of  creepers  would  thrive  well. 
Try  the  following  honeysuckles  of  sorts;  mountain  clematis  ( Clema¬ 
tis  montana),  vine-bower  clematis  (C.  viticella)  and  its  varieties, 
flame  clematis  (C .  flammula) ,  white  jessamine,  Pyracantha  or  ever¬ 
green  thorn,  Chinese  wistaria  ( Wistaria  sinensis),,  and  the  Virginian 
creeper.  All  these  will  grow  in  almost  any  situation  not  facing  the 
north.  They  will  thrive  moderately  in  large  pots  or  square  boxes, 
either  of  wood  or  slate ;  but  clear  away  the  insects,  and  they  will 
thrive  and  flower  much  better  in  the  narrowest  border. 
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Cheap  Greenhouse  {Ibid). — The  cost  of  a  structure  of  this  kind 
depends,  of  course,  upon  its  size.  Give  the  size  you  wish  for  to  some 
respectable  hot-house  builder  near  you,  or  even  to  two,  and  have  an 
estimate  including  everything — bricks,  wood,  glass,  and  the  heating 
apparatus.  The  south-east  corner  of  your  garden  would  be  a  good 
situation  for  it.  Let  it  be  heated  with  hot  water — no  other  mode  is 
half  so  good.  You  might  form  a  very  cheap  but  very  small  greenhouse 
outside  the  window  of  your  house,  in  which  would  thrive  very  well 
the  cacti  tribe.  The  difficulty  would  be  how  to  heat,  it  to  keep  out 
the  frost.  It  might  be  done  with  a  hot- water  pipe  from  a  boiler  at 
the  back  of  your  room  or  kitchen  lire. 

Asparagus  Beds  Badly  Made  (A.  H.). — Four  years  ago  you 
excavated  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  four  feet,  and  laid  in  three  feet 
of  horse  manure,  then  one  foot  of  good  soil,  and  planted  the  aspara¬ 
gus  roots,  which  were  warranted  three  years  old,  six  inches  from  the 
surface.  They  came  up  well,  but  the  manure  subsided,  and  the  soil 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  other  ground.  You  top-dressed  yearly, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  now,  not  more  than  forty  heads  have 
appeared  above  ground  out  of  two  large  beds,  though  the  roots  are 
alive.  Our  advice  is  to  remove  all  the  soil  from  the  surface  of  your 
beds,  until  you  arrive  at  the  crowns  of  the  roots.  If  you  do  this  care¬ 
fully,  you  will  not  destroy  many  shoots ;  cover  the  crowns  about  three 
inches  deep  with  soil.  Do  not  cut  any  more  this  season,  but,  in 
about  a  fortnight  after  uncovering  the  crowns,  give  the  beds  a  good 
soaking  of  liquid  manure  and  salt.  In  the  autumn,  dress  them  as  re¬ 
commended  at  p.  58,  vol.  i.  By  this  means  your  plants  will  never 
get  buried  too  deeply. 

Primroses  Manured  with  Soot  {Tote). — It  is  not  true  that 
primroses  are  thus  changed  to  polyanthuses,  but  we  are  informed  by 
one  who  has  tried  the  experiment  that  their  colour  is  changed  to  a 
dull  pink.  We  see  nothing  improbable  in  this,  for  the  colours  of 
hydrangeas  and  rhododendrons  are  very  much  influenced  by  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  grown. 

Vine  Stopping  ( C .  E.  S.). — If  very  strong  shoots,  pinch  them  off 
two  joints  above  the  bunch,  but,  if  weak,  at  the  first  joint  above  it. 
Do  not  let  Scarlet  Runners,  nor  any  other  climbers,  grow  before  or 
against  your  wall  pears.  Although  they  have  no  fruit  upon  them, 
they  have  to  ripen  their  wood  for  next  year. 

Training  Peaches  Horizontally  (J.  71/.).— 1 The  plan  has  been 
often  tried,  and  has  generally  failed.  The  reason  we  think  is,  that 
the  sap  cannot  be  so  well  equalized  in  this  way.  The  peach-tree  has 
such  a  tendency  to  grow  by  fits,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  that  all 
possible  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  preponderance  of  vital 
action  in  any  one  part.  No  plan  has  yet  arisen  to  supersede  fan¬ 
training.  If,  however,  you  will  again  try  the  horizontal  mode,  lay  in 
the  leaders  nearly  nine  inches  apart,  and  endeavour  t<?>Marry  your 
spray  from  the  upper  side,  as  Seymour  did. 

Cauliflowers  Destroyed  {Charles  Lloyd).— The  grubs  which 
have  eaten  through  your  young  cauliflower  stems,  and  either  greatly 
injured  or  destroyed  them,  are  the  larva  of  a  crane  fly,  and  you  will 
find  what  we  have  to  suggest  concerning  them  at  p.  6l. 

Geranium  without  Leaves  {J.  V.  Sedbergh). — Cut  it  down  to 
within  three  or  four  buds  of  the  soil,  and  treat  it  exactly  according  to 
“  Aunt  Harriet’s  plan,”  so  fully  stated  by  Mr.  Beaton  at  p.  150  of  our 
first  volume.  You  will  find  at  pp.  62  and  99  of  the  present  volume 
what  you  ought  to  do  with  your  cinerarias  done  blooming.  Sow 
your  anemone  seed  directly,  as  directed  at  p.  87  of  this  volume ;  and 
all  that  you  require  to  know  about  the  pceony  at  p.  289  of  vol.  i.  The 
lists  you  require  are  in  the  same  volume. 

Chinese  Azaleas  {R.  W.  Laxton). — If  your  vinery  is  not  too 
much  shaded  it  will  be  an  excellent  place  for  your  China  azaleas  to 
make  their  growth  in  and  set  their  buds.  As  they  “produce  few  or 
no  flowers  ”  with  you  the  roots  are  in  a  bad  state  ;  shake  off  as  much 
of  the  old  soil  as  you  can  and  repot  them  in  fresh  peat,  and  under 
the  vines  they  will  recover  gradually. 

Verbenas  not  Flowering  ( A  Flower  Lover  from  childhood). — 
Last  season  was  not  favourable  for  flowering  verbenas  in  pots  on  a 
gravel  walk.  Try  again,  after  this  mode, — shake  them  completely 
out  of  the  old  soil  in  which  they  were  wintered,  cut  their  longest 
shoots  in  half,  and  repot  them  in  large  pots,  using  rich  light  com¬ 
post,  and  after  a  good  watering  keep  them  in  the  shade  till  they  begin 
to  grow,  then  inure  them  to  the  sun,  and  they  cannot  fail.  No  plants 
are  better  suited  for  growing  in  large  pots  than  the  verbenas,  if  the 
body  of  the  pots  are  secured  from  the  sun  by  double  pots,  or  by 
plunging,  &c. 

Brugmansias  {Ibid). — Your  red  and  yellow  brugmansias,  which 
grow  in  winter  and  rest  in  summer,  would  be  invaluable  to  some,  if 
that  habit  could  be  established.  Cut  them  close  in  when  taken  up  in 
the  autumn,  and  in  spring  shake  off  the  old  dry  soil  and  use  fresh, 
and  with  good  waterings  they  will  soon  turn  to  be  summer  growers. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  {Ibid). — To  fill  up  the  gap  between 
spring  flowers  and  the  summer  greenhouse  plants  none  are  so  effec¬ 
tual  as  the  hardy  annuals,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  particularly 
next  August,  that  being  the  time  for  sowing  them  for  next  season. 

SoilforAmaryllis  (G.T.  Dale) . — You  are  quite  right.  Thewhole 
order  of  amaryllids  should  be  grown  in  good  strong  loam  without  any 
mixture.  No  one  knew  them  better  than  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Herbert, 
and  that  is  what  he  always  recommended  for  them.  Asclepias  Doug- 
lasii  is  not  yet  in  the  hands  of  florists. 

Calampelis  Scabra  {W.  S.). — This  will  not  do  much  good  this 
season  if  sown  now,  but  any  time  this  month  you  may  sow  it  to  pro¬ 
cure  plants  for  next  year,  and  it  is  best  to  treat  it  and  the  Maurandya 
as  biennials.  As  a  general  rule,  the  coboea,  balsam,  mimulus,  phlox 
drummondi,  and,  indeed,  all  seedlings,  ought  to  be  “  pricked  out;” 
that  is,  shifted  from  the  seed-pot  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled. 
You  had  no  cause  to  apologize  for  “  multitudinous  inquiries  it  is 
just  what  we  want,  as  the  more  we  know  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  j 
our  subscribers  the  more  we  are  able  to  be  of  use  to  them,  which  is 
our  chief  aim. 

Vine-Leaves  Dying  {Abinitio). — All  the  leaves  of  a  vine  in  your 
greenhouse  were  withered  one  morning  and  the  house  smelt  sour,  I 


though  the  evening  previously  they  were  in  full  vigour. — Such  a  total 
decay,  and  as  other  vines  in  the  same  house  are  still  healthy,  suggests 
that,  from  some  cause,  the  roots  of  the  withered  vine  have  suddenly 
failed.  Open  the  ground  and  examine  the  roots. 

Woodlice  (J.  Gas  lime  will  destroy  them  and  drive  them 
away  if  strewed  thickly  over  their  haunts.  They  are  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  cucumber  and  melon  plants  by  eating  off  the  outer  bark. 
Two  boards  or  tiles,  kept  one-eighth  ot  an  inch  apart  in  the  frames, 
make  an  excellent  trap,  which  should  be  examined  every  morning.  A 
toad  or  two  in  the  frame  will  rapidly  thin  them,  but  it  these  much- 
abused  animals  are  introduced  you  must  keep  a  saucer  of  water  in 
the  frame.  In  No.  7  you  will  find  directions  for  making  a  mushroom 
bed.  The  temperature  of  your  cucumber  and  melon  beds,  when  the 
fruit  is  ripening,  should  range  between  85°  and  70°. 

Potato  Murrain  {J.  S.  Evenden). — If  this  disease  has  attacked 
your  Ash-leaved  kidneys  you  cannot  do  better  than  tread  the  soil 
firmly  over  the  roots  and  close  up  to  the  stems,  but  do  not  injure 
these,  much  less  pull  them  up.  As  soon  as  the  stems  turn  yeilow 
naturally  dig  up  the  crop  and  store  the  tubers  under  a  shed  in  layers, 
with  earth  between  each  layer. 

Old  Neglected  Garden  Soil  {R.  Brimer), — Trench  your  gar¬ 
den  throughout  three  feet  deep  all  over,  turning  the  top  spit  down  to 
the  bottom.  As  you  have  a  gravelly  subsoil,  this  will  render  draining 
less  necessary,  and  will  get  rid  of  a  great  mass  of  weeds.  .  Still 
many  will  come  up  for  a  year  or  two,  and  your  only  remedy  is  an 
untiring  use  of  the  hoe,  dock-extractor,  and  hand-weeding.  Above 
all  things  never  let  a  weed  seed. 

Old  Brick-field  (iff.  iff.  B.). — This,  which  you  say  has  six 
inches  of  sod  resting  upon  clay,  is  a  tough  encounter  for  you.  You 
must  drain  it  thoroughly  ;  pare  off  the  sod,  and  have  it  piled  into  a 
heap,  to  be  turned  repeatedly,  and  thus  have  the  turf  converted  into 
good  manure ;  have  a  spade’s  depth  of  the  clay  taken  from  the  entire 
surface  and  burnt.  Spread  the  ashes  so  obtained,  and  the  decayed 
sod,  evenly  over  the  field,  and  trenched  in  two  spades’  deep.  If  you 
will  go  to  this  expense,  and,  in  manuring  after  the  first  year,  take 
care  to  have  all  the  coal-ashes,  coal-slack,  and  other  porous  matters 
you  can  command,  dug  in  with  the  manure  you  give  it,  the  field  will 
reward  you  for  your  determination. 

Stemless  Potatoes  {H.  L.  Biggs). — The  phenomenon  you  men¬ 
tion  of  potato  sets  forming  a  cluster  of  young  tubers  underground, 
without  throwing  up  any  stems,  has  been  frequently  observed,  but 
never  philosophically  accounted  for.  It  is  only  an  excess  of  the  habit 
of  the  Walnut-leaved  Kidney  to  produce  early  tubers,  small  stems, 
and  no  flowers.  You  had  better  take  those  sets  up  and  consume  the 
produce,  they  will  be  of  little  benefit  if  left. 

Transplanting  Onions  (C.). — Those  which  have  come  up  too 
thick  may  be  transplanted  into  gaps  in  the  rows  when  of  the  size  of 
a  crow-quill.  Take  them,  in  the  evening,  with  a  trowel,  so  as  to 
injure  their  roots  but  little  ;  put  their  roots  immediately  into  a  puddle 
of  earth  and  water,  and  water  the  holes  into  which  you  move  them 
before  inserting  them.  Do  not  bury  even  the  end  of  the  stem  next 
the  rootlets. 

Unfruitful  Bergamot  Pear  ( Napoleon  Buonaparte). — Our 
observations,  in  reply  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Lockwood,  at  p.  81,  are  precisely 
applicable  to  your  case. 

Uncompact  Cauliflower-iieads  {Charles,  Plumstead). — The 
cause  of  these  being  spreading,  instead  of  firm  and  compact,  arises 
from  want  of  sufficient  moisture  to  the  root.  Hoe  the  ground  very 
frequently  between  the  rows,  and  give  them  a  flood  of  water  every 
night,  and  of  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a  week.  Either  clay, 
chalk,  or  marl  will  improve  the  staple  of  your  very  sandy  soil. 

Caterpillars  on  Pear-trees  {A  Subscriber  from  the  First). — 
A  lime-duster  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Glazen  Wood, 
Essex,  is  the  most  efficacious  instrument  for  checking  their  ravages. 
It  is  something  like  a  very  large  watering-pot  rose  ;  and,  being 
charged  with  lime  powder,  and  fixed  by  a  socket  on  a  pole,  enables 
the  lime  to  be  dusted  over  the  highest  branches  even.  Nothing  but 
hand-picking  every  evening,  and  lime-dusting,  by  shaking  a  gauze 
bag  full  of  lime  at  the  same  time  to  windward  of  each  bed  and  crop, 
will  keep  slugs  under.  We  do  not  know  whether  Epsom  salt  will 
kill  them.  Barilla  powder  would  kill  slugs  as  well  as  lime,  but  it 
would  injure  the  leaves  of  plants.  Corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved  in 
water  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  to  forty  gallons,  would  probably  kill 
them,  but  remember  it  is  a  deadly  poison,  so  do  not  put  it  near  any¬ 
thing  that  will  be  eaten. 

Unhealthy  Cactus  {F.  C.  N.). — Treat  it  exactly  as  is  directed 
at  p.  72  of  this  volume,  and  afterwards  cultivate  it  according  to  Mr. 
Wakefield’s  plan,  detailed  at  p.  44. 

Lime  (A  Disciple). — You  need  not  refrain  from  adding  this  to  your 
soil,  for  although  it  drives  off  the  ammonia  of  dungs  if  mixed  with 
them,  it  soon  becomes  chalk  when  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  chalk 
does  not  drive  off  the  ammonia  from  the  manures  mentioned. 

Flower  Pots  as  Shades  {Ibid). — These,  when  inverted  over 
flowers,  do  well  to  shade  their  bloom,  as  we  shall  shew  by  a  drawing 
as  soon  as  we  can  find  room,  but  they  will  not  do  well  to  strike  pansy 
cuttings  under.  Old  drinking  glasses  do  very  well,  for  the  object  to 
be  attained  is  keeping  a  moist  atmosphere  round  the  leaves,  without 
excluding  from  them  the  light, 

Rhubarb  Preserving  {Ibid). — We  are  told  that  rhubarb  cut  into 
slices  as  if  for  tart-making,  and  then  treated  as  gooseberries  are 
when  bottled,  will  keep  until  January. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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St.  Alban,  notwithstanding  the  mist  raised  around  his  memory 
by  the  miracles  assigned  to  him  and  to  his  relics  by  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  certainly  existed,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  martyrs  in  the 
Christian  cause  who  suffered  in  England.  It  is  usual  to  consider 
him  as  actually  the  first  of  such  sufferers,  and,  consequently,  he  has 
been  styled  “the  Proto-martyr,”  and  “  the  St.  Stephen  of  England.” 
lie  was  born  at  Verulam,  near  the  place  where  St.  Albans,  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  now  stands  ;  served  in  the  army  of  Diocletian,  returned  to 
his  native  place,  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  was  there  be¬ 
headed,  during  the  great  Dioclcsian  persecution,  about  the  end  of 
the  third  century.  More  than  four  centuries  after  St.  Alban’s  death, 
Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians,  erected  and  dedicated  a  monastery  to  his 
memory  on  the  spot  where  he  was  believed  to  have  endured  mar¬ 
tyrdom. 

Phenomena  of  the  Season. — Before  proceeding  to  remark 
further  upon  the  parts  composing  the  floral  beauties  so  characteristic 
of  the  season,  we  would  observe  that  the  15tli  of  June  is  St.  Vitus’s 
day  in  our  old  calendars  ;  and  that  an  opinion  closely  resembling 
that  entertained  relative  to  St.  Swithin’s  was  held  concerning  the 
anniversary  of  St.  Vitus,  An  old  distich  says  that,  if  it  rains  on  this 
day,  rain  will  occur  every  day  during  the  thirty  days  following.  In 
our  last  Number  we  considered  the  calyx,  or  outermost  covering 
of  a  flower,  and  next  in  order  to  this  is  the  corolla.  By  this  name 
botanists  know  the  usually  beautifully-coloured  leaf  or  leaves  form¬ 
ing,  in  general,  the  most  showy  and  ornamental  portion  of  the 
blossom.  It  is  either  in  one  piece  called  the  petal,  or,  if  in  more 
than  one,  the  petals.  The  delicacy  of  structure,  the  brightness  of 
the  colours,  and  the  exquisite  fragrance,  which  are  its  common  cha¬ 


racteristics,  fully  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  “the  joy  of  plants.”  It 
has  been  the  opinion  of  some,  from  whom  it  appears  presumptuous 
to  differ,  that,  because  the  structure  of  petals  differs  from  that  of 
leaves,  therefore  they  are  of  no  use  but  to  protect  the  inner  parts 
more  essential  for  the  production  of  seed.  From  this  opinion  we 
cannot  but  differ,  for  the  petals  have  a  vascular  system,  will  not 
open  unless  oxygen  be  present  in  the  air  they  grow  in,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  stamens,  &c.  fails  if  they  arc  taken  away  before  the 
latter  are  fully  grown.  To  these  facts,  all  tending  to  shew  the  services 
performed  by  the  petals,  maybe  added  the  fact  that  they  sometimes 
become  leaves,  and  that  leaves  often  approximate  in  colour  and  form 
to  petals.  Moreover,  we  know  that  they  form  peculiar  secretions, 
almost  universally  pleasing,  ami  often  highly  beneficial  to  man.  The 
blue  of  the  violet  gives  the  chemist  a  test  useful  for  the  detection  of 
alkalies  and  acids  ;  the  rose,  petals  give  one  of  the  most  fragrant  of 
oils;  those  of  safflower  yield  the  most  delicate  of  colours;  those  of 
the  chamomile  one  of  the  most  grateful  of  bitters ;  and  those  of  the 
marigold  find  their  way  into  the  kitchen.  All  these  varieties  of 
secretions  intimate  that  flowers  act  a  more  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  vegetables  than  to  be  merely  the  coverings  of  the  sta¬ 
mens  and  pistils,  or  even  to  gratify  the  senses  of  man,  or  to  attract 
the  attention  of  insects  to  the  office  of  dispersing  the  pollen.  Would 
the  most  gorgeous  and  most  fragrant  part  of  plants  be  so  gifted  for 
mere  secondary  purposes?  Is  such  the  subordinate  and  only  purpose 
of  a  flower  like  that  of  Itafflesia  Arnoldi,  three  feet  in  diameter  ;  or  of 
the  still  larger  and  more  splendid  Victoria  regia,  with  its  hundred 
petals  of  rosy  hue  >  We  think  not ;  anil  we  incline  to  the  opinion 
that,  whenever  present,  they  act  an  important  part  in  the  early 
nourishment  of  the  stamens  and  pistils. 
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Insects. — Tliestemsof  our 
asparagus  are  robbed  of  their 
bark,  and  the  future  produce 
of  the  plants  proportionately 
weakened,  by  a  small,  brightly- 
marked  beetle,  of  which  we 
give  a  drawing,  shewing  it  of  its  natural  size  and  magnified.  The 
Asparagus  Beetle  ( Crioceris  aspuragi,  and  Lema  and  Chrysomela 
asparagi  of  some)  is  rather  more  titan  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long ; 
prevailing  colour  blue-black,  upper  surface  of  thorax  red,  antennte 
black,  wing-cases  edged  with  orange  and  varied  with  cream-coloured 
and  blue-black  marks.  This  beetle  is  found  upon  the  stems  of  aspa¬ 
ragus  during  the  present  month  and  until  September.  The  eggs, 
which  arc  oval  and  slate-coloured,  are  fixed  by  one  of  their  ends  to 


the  young  spray  of  the  asparagus.  The  grubs  are  soon  hatched  from 
these,  aud  are  fleshy,  greyish-green,  gradually  thickening  towards  the 
tail,  marked  with  black  spots,  and  having  black  legs.  As  soon  as  full- 
grown,  after  shedding  their  skins  several  times,  they  burv  themselves 
in  the  earth  of  the  asparagus-bed,  forming  a  parchment-like  cocoon, 
in  which  they  remain,  for  the  most  part,  throughout  the  winter,  and 
the  heetle  comes  forth  from  the  cocoon  in  June.  We  say  “for  the 
most  part,”  because  we  incline  to  Mr.  Westwood’s  opinion,  that  some 
of  the  beetles  live  through  the  winter.  One  was  found  in  our  garden 
during  the  May  just  past,  long  before  any  asparagus-shoots  appeared. 
Dusting  the  grubs  with  white  hellebore  powder  destroys  them  ;  but  it 
should  be  applied  very  early  in  the  morning,  whilst  they  are  moistened 
with  dew. 


Much  ingenuity  lias  been  devoted  and  mispent  in 
the  classification  of  the  diseases  to  which  organized 
bodies,  animal  and  vegetable,  are  liable.  It  is  mis¬ 
pent,  because,  unlike  classification  in  some  sciences, 
the  arrangement  of  diseases  in  groups,  according  to 
our  present  amount  of  knowledge,  neither  aids  the 
memory  nor  concentrates  information.  Those  who 


will  bestow  attention  upon  vegetable  diseases — a 
subject  every  way  worthy  of  that  attention — will  be 
benefactors  to  the  cultivators  of  plants,  as  well  as  to 
physiologists,  just  in  proportion  as  they  accurately 
observe  the  circumstances  preceding,  and  the  pheno¬ 
mena  attendant  upon,  the  progress  of  those  diseases. 
What  we  want  at  present — what  we  are  miserably 
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deficient  in — are  tlie  facts  exhibited  by  plants  in  a 
state  of  disease.  Knowledge  on  this  subject  can  be 
only  acquired  by  observation  and  experience;  that 
is,  by  conversing  with  the  things  about  us,  by 
noticing  them  attentively,  and  by  subsequent  reflec¬ 
tion.  Every  cultivator  is  capable  of  doing  this;  and 
if,  when  he  found  his  crops  diseased,  he  would  reflect 
and  record  from  what  soil  he  obtained  his  seed ;  how, 
and  in  what  weather,  it  was  committed  to  the 
ground  ;  its  subsequent  culture ;  the  crops  that  pre¬ 
ceded  ;  the  treatment  of  the  soil ;  the  seasons,  whether 
wet  or  dry,  or  severe,  through  which  the  diseased  crop 
has  vegetated;  with  any  miscellaneous  observations 
that  his  own  common  sense  might  dictate,  vegetable 
medicine  would  soon  advance  more  in  one  year  to¬ 
wards  that  state  of  reasoned  knowledge  that  deserves 
the  name  of  science  than  it  has  done  during  the  last 
century.  As  observations  multiply,  the  adjutant 
sciences,  chemistry  and  botany,  will  contribute  and 
apply  their  improved  stores  of  information ;  and  if 
few  specifics  for  the  diseases  of  plants  are  discovered, 
we  are  quite  sure  the  causes  of  disease  will  be  better 
ascertained ;  and  every  one  is  aware  that  to  know  the 
cause  of  an  evil  is  the  most  important  step  towards 
its  prevention. 

It  is  some  help  to  a  research  in  this  interesting 
department  of  knowledge  to  understand  clearly  what 
disease  really  is,  and  to  comprehend  generally  whence 
it  arises.  As  the  health  of  a  plant  is  the  correct 
performance  of  its  functions,  disease  may  be  defined 
as  the  disturbed,  or  incorrect  performance,  of  one  or 
more  of  those  functions ;  and  the  mildew  which  des¬ 
troys  our  peas ;  the  curl  that  infects  our  potatoes ; 
the  ambury,  or  club-root,  to  which  our  turnips  and 
other  species  of  brassica  are  liable ;  and  the  shank¬ 
ing,  or  ulceration,  which  attacks  the  stalks  of  our 
grapes,  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  commonly 
observed  instances  of  such  disturbance.  The  dis¬ 
turbance  in  every  instance  arises  either  from  one  or 
more  of  these  four  causes: — 1.  Decline  of  energy  in 
the  plant  arising  from  its  old  age.  2.  From  the 
attacks  of  parasites,  whether  insects  or  plants,  which 
wound  its  vessels  and  suck  from  it  its  juices.  3.  Its 
food  being  improper  either  in  quantity  or  quality ; 
and  4,  being  made  to  vegetate  in  an  un genial  tempe¬ 
rature. 

We  are  much  tempted  to  dwell  at  some  length 
upon  the  various  diseases  arising,  specially,  from 
each  of  these  causes ;  but  we  think  it  will  be  much 
more  beneficial  to  consider,  without  any  prefixed 
theory,  each  disease  that  may  be  brought  to  our 
notice;  remembering,  and  begging  our  readers  to  re¬ 
member,  those  causes  whilst  dwelling  over  the  details. 

We  have  been  requested  to  give  some  information 
relative  to  the  Chilling  in  Callages,  and  we  shall 
do  so  from  another  work  in  which  we  stated  the 
results  of  our  researches  concerning  this  disease.  It 
is  peculiar  to  the  Brassica  tribe,  and  is  known  by  the 


various  names  of  Hanbury,  Anbury,  Ambury ,  and 
Club  Hoot.  Fingers  and  Toes,  a  name  applied  to  it 
in  some  parts,  alludes  to  the  swollen  state  of  the 
small  roots  of  the  affected  plants. 

Cabbage  plants  are  frequently  infected  with  ambury 
in  the  seed-bed,  and  this  incipient  infection  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  gall  or  wart  upon  the  stem  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roots.  If  this  wart  is 
opened,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  small  white 
maggot,  the  larva  of  a  weevil.  If,  the  gall  and  its 
tenant  being  removed,  the  plant  is  placed  again  in 
the  earth,  unless  it  is  again  attacked,  the  wound 
usually  heals,  and  the  growth  is  little  retarded.  If 
the  gall  is  left  undisturbed,  the  maggot  continues  to 
feed  upon  the  alburnum,  or  young  woody  part  of  the 
stem,  until  the  period  arrives  for  its  passing  into  the 
pupa  form,  previously  to  which  it  gnaws  its  way  out 
through  the  exterior  bark.  The  disease  is  now  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  remedies.  The  gall,  increased 
in  size,  encircles  the  whole  stem ;  the  alburnum  being 
so  extensively  destroyed,  prevents  the  sap  ascending, 
consequently,  in  dry  weather,  sufficient  moisture  is 
not  supplied  from  the  roots  to  counterbalance  the 
transpiration  of  the  leaves,  and  the  diseased  plant  is 
very  discernible  among  its  healthy  companions  by 
its  pallid  hue  and  flagging  foliage.  The  disease  now 
makes  rapid  progress,  the  swelling  continues  to  in¬ 
crease,  for  the  vessels  of  the  alburnum  and  the  bark 
continue  to  afford  their  juices  faster  than  they  can 
be  conveyed  away ;  moisture  and  air  are  admitted  to 
the  interior  of  the  excrescence,  through  the  perfora¬ 
tion  made  by  the  maggot ;  the  wounded  vessels 
ulcerate,  and  putrefaction  and  death  supervene.  The 
tumour  usually  attains  the  size  of  a  large  hen’s  egg, 
has  a  rugged,  discharging,  and  even  mouldy  surface, 
smelling  offensively.  The  fibrous  roots,  besides 
being  generally  thickened,  are  distorted  and  mon¬ 
strous  from  swellings,  which  appear  throughout  their 
length,  apparently  arising  from  an  effort  of  nature 
to  form  receptacles  for  the  sap,  deprived  as  it  is  of 
its  natural  digestion  in  the  leaves.  These  swellings 
do  not  seem  to  arise  immediately  from  the  attacks  of 
the  weevil,  for  we  have  never  observed  them  contain¬ 
ing  its  larva. 

This  disease  when  it  attacks  the  turnip  is  a  large 
excrescence  appearing  below  the  bulb,  growing  to  the 
size  of  both  hands,  becoming  putrid  and  smelling 
very  offensively. 

These  distortions  manifest  themselves  very  early 
in  the  turnip’s  growth,  even  before  the  rough  leaf  is 
much  developed.  Observation  seems  to  have  ascer¬ 
tained  that  if  the  bulbs  have  attained  the  size  of  a 
walnut  unaffected,  they  do  not  subsequently  become 
diseased.  The  maggot  found  in  the  turnip  ambury 
is  the  larva  of  a  weevil  called  Curculio  gdeurostigma. 
Marsh  am  describes  the  parent  as  of  a  dusky  black 
colour,  with  the  breast  spotted  with  white,  and  the 
length  of  the  body  one  line  and  two-thirds. 
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General  experience  testifies  that  the  ambury  of  the 
turnip  and  cabbage  usually  attacks  these  crops  when 
grown  for  successive  years  on  the  same  soil.  This  is 
precisely  what  might  be  expected,  for  where  the  pa¬ 
rent  insect  always  deposits  her  eggs,  there  are  these 
embryo  ravagers.  That  they  never  attack  the  plants 
upon  a  fresh  site  is  not  asserted ;  but  the  obnoxious 
weevil  is  most  frequently  to  be  observed  in  soils  where 
the  turnip  or  cabbage  has  recently  and  repeatedly  been 
cultivated. 

Another  general  result  of  experience  is,  that  the 
ambury  is  most  frequently  observed  in  dry  seasons. 
This  is  also  what  might  be  anticipated,  for  insects 
that  inhabit  the  earth  just  beneath  its  surface  are 
always  restricted  and  Checked  in  their  movements  by 
its  abounding  in  moisture.  Moreover,  the  plants 
actually  affected  by  the  ambury  are  more  able  to 
contend  against  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  larva  of 
the  weevil,  by  the  same  copious  supply.  In  wet  sea¬ 
sons  we  have,  in  a  very  few  instances,  known  an 
infected  cabbage  plant  produce  fresh  healthy  roots 
above  the  swelling  of  the  ambury. 

Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  M.  Dell,  Esq.,  of  Woolsing- 
ton,  in  Northumberland,  expresses  his  conviction, 
after  several  years’  experience,  that  charcoal-dust 
spread  about  half  an  inch  deep  upon  the  surface,  and 
just  mixed  with  it  by  the  point  of  a  spade,  effectually 
prevents  the  occurrence  of  this  disease.  That  this 
would  be  the  case  we  might  have  surmised  from 
analog)^,  for  charcoal-dust  is  offensive  to  many  in¬ 
sects,  and  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  preventives  of 
putrefaction  known.  Soot,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
from  a  slight  experience,  is  as  effectual  as  charcoal- 
dust.  Judging  from  theoretical  reasons,  we  might 
conclude  that  it  would  be  more  specifical;  for,  in 
addition  to  its  being,  like  charcoal,  finely  divided 
carbon,  it  contains  sulphur,  to  which  insects  also 
have  an  antipathy. 

A  slight  dressing  of  the  surface  soil  with  a  little  of 
the  dry  gas  lime,  that  may  now  be  obtained  so  readily 
from  the  gas-works,  will  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease,  by  driving  the  weevils  from  the  soil.  Of 
the  gas  lime  we  recommend  eight  bushels  per  acre  to 
be  spread  regularly  by  hand  upon  the  surface  after 
the  turnip  seed  is  sown,  and  before  harrowing.  For 
cabbages,  twelve  bushels  per  acre  would  not  probably 
be  to  much,  spread  upon  the  surface  and  turned  in 
with  the  spade  or  last  ploughing.  Although  wo 
specify  these  quantities  as  those  we  calculate  most 
correct,  yet  in  all  experiments  it  is  best  to  try  various 
proportions.  Three  or  four  bushels  may  be  found 
sufficient ;  perhaps  twelve,  or  even  twenty,  may  not 
be  too  much.  In  cabbages  the  ambury  may  usually 
be  avoided  by  frequent  transplantings,  for  this  enables 
the  workman  to  remove  the  excrescences  upon  their 
first  appearance,  and  renders  the  plants  altogether 
more  robust  and  woody ;  the  plant  in  its  tender  sappy 
stage  of  growth  being  most  open  to  the  insects’ 
attacks. 


The  warts  or  galls  that  so  frequently  may  be 
noticed  on  the  bulbs  of  turnips  must  not  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  ambury  in  a  mitigated  form.  If  these 
are  opened,  they  will  usually  be  found  to  contain  a 
yellowish  maggot,  the  larva  probably  of  some  species 
of  cynips.  This  insect  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  turnip 
when  of  larger  growth  than  that  at  which  it  is  attacked 
by  the  weevil,  and  the  vegetable  consequently  suffers 
less  from  the  injury ;  but  the  turnips  thus  infested 
suffer  most  from  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  are  the 
earliest  to  decay. 


Finding  it  quite  impossible  to  provide  space  in  our 
present  form  for  all  the  valuable  information  we  have 
at  our  command,  we  have,  to-day,  enlarged  our  num¬ 
ber  to  sixteen  pages.  We  shall  make  this  increase 
permanently  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  without  any  increase  in  our 
price. 


THE  ERUIT-GAEDEN. 

Training — At  this  period  fruit-trees  in  general 
make  most  rapid  growth,  and,  unless  the  early  formed 
shoots  are  attended  to  in  time,  much  havoc  is  com¬ 
mitted  very  frequently  by  storms,  and  most  unsightly 
gaps  in  the  trees  may  occur,  which  it  will  take  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  rectify.  Training,  therefore,  of  all 
kinds  should  commence  immediately.  The  young 
trees  slioxdd  be  first  in  course,  for  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  give  these  an  early  attention.  There 
is  no  occasion,  nevertheless,  to  attempt  to  nail  or  tie 
in  all  the  shoots  at  this  period ;  many  will  be  either 
too  short  or  too  weak  as  yet.  In  fact,  it  is  better  to 
suffer  all  the  weaker  portion  to  grow  for  some  time 
without  training,  for  they  will  acquire  more  strength 
in  their  rude  state.  Wo  have  always  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  consider  early  training  of  the  strongest  or 
most  forward  shoots  as  having  a  tendency  to  equalize 
the  sap,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  slight  check  is 
given  to  those  shoots  which  are  thus  brought  under 
discipline  betimes. 

Another  disbudding  or  pinching  back  will  be  requi¬ 
site  immediately,  previously  to  the  nailing  or  train¬ 
ing.  Some  persons,  however,  perform  this  process 
during  the  course  of  the  training,  and  a  good  plan  it 
is;  for  a  judicious  tree  manager,  during  the  operation, 
will  readily  perceive  which  shoots  are  really  neces¬ 
sary  for  another  year,  and  which  are  superfluous. 
All  of  doubtful  character  may  merely  be  pinched 
back,  especially  those  which  we  have  before  termed 
successional  shoots,  forming  a  reserve  to  renovate 
the  fabric  of  the  tree,  when,  through  age  or  hard 
bearing,  the  branches  shew  a  tendency  to  become 
naked.  The  remarks  here  offered  are  intended  to 
apply  principally  to  the  old  fan  training;  for  those 
under  the  horizontal  or  any  special  mode,  some 
slight  modification  of  the  plan  becomes  necessary. 

It  is  well  to  go  over  all  spur-bearing  fruits  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  endeavour  to  make  a  selection  of  the 
shoots  which  are  to  be  tied  down,  according  to  the 
“  tying  down  ”  process  we  have  previously  advised. 
We  do  not  expect,  however,  that  the  shoots  of  proper 
character  can  bo  well  distinguished  for  another  week 
or  two.  As  soon  as  they  can,  let  them  at  once  be 
tied  down  on  the  principal  shoots ;  this  being  done, 
the  points  may  be  pinched  off  most  of  those  which 
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will  require  to  be  cut  away  finally.  We  like  this 
plan  better  than  any  rude  attempt  to  strip  them  sud¬ 
denly  away ;  such  stripping  disturbs  the  balance  of 
the  tree  too  much,  and  is  very  apt  to  cause  the 
embryo  fruit  spurs  to  become  changed  into  rambling 
breast  wood.  They  are,  therefore,  better  kept  as  a 
counterpoise  for  awhile,  or  until  the  over-rapid  and 
fitful  growth — to  which  all  healthy  fruit-trees  are 
liable  in  early  summer — has  somewhat  passed  away. 
In  this  manner  they  act  as  a  kind  of  “  safety  valve  ” 
for  awhile  ;  and,  by  pinching  off  the  tops  merely,  a 
slight  check  is  given  to  the  root  action ,  for  let  every 
one  be  assured  that  not  a  leaf  or  a  twig  can  be 
removed  from  a  tree,  when  in  a  growing  state,  with¬ 
out  a  corresponding  amount  of  influence  for  good  or 
for  evil  to  the  root,  so  that  mutilations  injudiciously 
carried  out  are  not  performed  with  impunity.  We 
will  return  to  this  subject  shortly  ;  in  the  meantime 
we  must  glance  at  most  of  our  other  fruit-trees,  for 
all  want  particular  attention  at  this  period. 

Mulching. — In  the  first  place,  we  would  inquire, 
are  all  mulching  processes  duly  carried  out  according 
to  former  suggestions  in  this  work  ?  If  not,  pray  do 
not  delay ;  it  will  be  readily  seen,  by  looking  over  the 
back  pages  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  to  what  sub¬ 
jects  it  should  be  applied. 

Black  Currant. — In  seasons  such  as  this,  when 
such  fearful  havoc  has  been  made  amongst  fruits 
in  general  by  the  April  frosts,  any  crop  winch  has 
escaped  should  be  held  doubly  valuable,  and  no  pains 
should  be  deemed  too  much  to  assist  in  securing  and 
perfecting  it.  Our  present  subject  seems  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  as  little  as  most,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom  (Cheshire) ;  and,  as  it  is  so  very  liable  to 
suffer  from  drought,  we  advise  liberal  waterings — if 
with  soapsuds  or  dunghill  drainings  so  much  the 
better.  If  the  latter  is  used,  care  should  be  taken 
that,  if  strong,  it  has  plenty  of  water  added  to  it ;  let, 
however,  a  thorough  soaking  of  some  kind  be  applied 
forthwith,  unless  very  wet  weather  occurs.  It  is  as¬ 
tonishing  what  an  amount  of  moisture  the  black  cur¬ 
rant  will  enjoy;  and  no  fruit  will  better  repay  this 
labour  of  watering. 

Aphides,  too,  which  are  so  destructive  to  this  fruit, 
■will  in  general  be  found  to  prevail  in  a  corresponding 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  dryness.  This  is  rather  sin¬ 
gular-,  but  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact  after  many  years’ 
close  observation ;  and  we  also  know  that  plenty  of 
water,  at  the  period  the  aphis  commences  its  ravages, 
will  check  their  increase  amazingly.  The  reason  we 
conceive  to  be  this: — a  dry  period  thickens  and 
sweetens  the  sap,  through  a  high  course  of  elabora¬ 
tion;  for  the  completeness  or  intensity  of  the  latter 
process  is  dependent  on  the  ratio  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  from  the  root  and 
the  amount  or  rate  of  elaboration.  Thus,  when  the 
root  supplies,  what  we  may  be  permitted  to  term,  this 
vegetable  chyle  in  an  amount  perfectly  equivalent  to, 
or  more  than  sufficient  for,  the  purpose  of  elabora¬ 
tion,  the  insect,  although  present,  does  not  prosper  ; 
but  invert  this  course,  and  we  soon  have  the  bushes 
smothered  with  the  destructive  insect.  This  is  a  fact 
not  confined  to  the  black  currant  alone;  we  have 
witnessed  a  similar  course  in  most  cases  of  plant- 
lice.  Mulching  is  of  eminent  service  with  the  black 
currant :  indeed,  if  we  could  not  obtain  a  slight  co¬ 
vering  annually  for  our  crops,  we  would  cut  plenty  of 
grass  out  of  the  neighbouring  ditches  and  cover  the 
ground  with  it,  or  spread  a  layer  of  fresh  dug  peat, 
if  at  hand,  over  the  surface.  Indeed,  a  slight  soiling 
over  the  roots  would  be  productive  of  benefit.  Every 
one  who  watches  the  root  action  of  this  fruit  must  be 


struck  with  its  peculiar  habits  of  producing  a  vast 
profusion  of  fibres  dose  to  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  thus 
evincing,  we  suppose,  its  partiality  for  the  gases  of 
the  atmosphere,  together  with  atmospheric  humidity. 

Cheery. — As  we  before  observed,  the  cherry  aphis 
will  begin  to  commit  havoc  on  the  trained  trees. 
We  cannot  hope  to  dress  large  standard  trees  for 
this  pest ;  but  those  in  a  course  of  close  training,  or 
under  a  dwarfing  system,  must  have  particular  atten¬ 
tion  at  this  period.  Before  training  the  young 
shoots  iu,  whether  on  a  wall,  on  pales,  or  trained  on 
stakes,  a  wash  of  tobacco-water  should  be  provided. 
Tobacco-paper  at  the  rate  of  1  It)  to  six  oz.  of  strong 
shag  tobacco,  will  make  one  gallon  of  liquor,  which 
will  destroy  these  pests  at  one  dipping.  To  be  sure, 
the  trees  may  be  syringed  over;  but  this  requires 
much  liquor,  and  is,  therefore,  rather  expensive. 
We  prefer  dipping  the  young  ^hoots,  which  is  easily 
accomplished ;  a  small  bowl  or  basin  in  one  hand, 
and  the  other  hand  occupied  in  bending  the  twigs 
into  the  bowl,  will  be  found  a  sure  process.  The 
shoots  must  be  dipped  fairly  overhead  in  the  liquor. 

Plums. — These  will  require  the  same  kind  of  dip¬ 
ping  as  the  cherry :  that  is  to  say,  all  superior  kinds 
about  which  any  interest  is  felt.  These  are  liable  to 
damage  from  a  grub,  also,  which  curls  itself  up  in 
the  foliage ;  such  must  be  hunted  for  by  hand  pick¬ 
ing. 

Apricots.  —  Some  of  the  breast  wood  of  these, 
where  a  healthy  constitution  prevails,  will  by  this 
time  begin  to  assume  a  luxuriant  character.  When 
such  is  the  case,  and  the  shoot  or  shoots  in  question 
are  not  wanted  for  training  in  as  leaders,  the  points 
should  immediately  be  pinched  or  stopped.  If  this 
course  is  taken  in  time,  embryo  fruit  spurs  of  a 
genuine  character  will  be  found  formed  at  the  base 
towards  autumn.  Indeed,  this  is  the  reason  why 
overgrown  apricots,  in  some  of  our  kitchen  gardens, 
are  inferior  in  produce  to  those  we  occasionally  find 
on  the  houses  of  cottagers  in  some  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  latter  are  not  pampered ;  their  soil  is 
moderate  in  point  of  richness ;  there  is  no  digging 
and  manuring  over  the  roots  for  cauliflowers,  celery, 
and  such  gross  feeders;  therefore,  a  slow,  but  safe, 
and  certain  root-action  continues;  and  the  tree  is 
altogether  placed  in  circumstances  approaching  those 
of  the  apricot  in  its  native  clime  (the  Caucasus) ;  the 
only  prime  condition  wanting  being  a  greater  amount 
of  solar  light  in  the  aggegate.  Not  by  any  means  a 
greater  intensity,  for  our  southern  aspects  in  Britain 
are  quite  bright  enough  on  sunny  days ;  but  the  mis¬ 
fortune  is,  we  have  so  many  murky  ones  as  a  set  off 
compared  with  our  brethren  of  the  south.  How¬ 
ever,  what  nature  does  for  them,  art  must  do  for  us; 
and  if  we  cannot  make  sunlight,  we  can  at  least  pre¬ 
vent  gross  and  superfluous  shoots  from  shading  in 
an  unnecessary  degree  those  natural  spurs  which  are 
intended  by  nature  to  produce  successive  crops. 

Strawberry. — We  hope  that  our  readers  have 
contrived  to  put  something  under  their  strawberry 
plants,  to  prevent  the  fruit  coming  in  contact  with 
the  soil.  When  clean  new  straw  is  used,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  mice,  which  aro 
almost  sure  to  be  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  grain 
remaining  in  the  straw.  Traps  should  bo  set  the 
moment  the  strawberries  aro  about  commencing  to 
ripen.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  they  will  be  much 
benefitted  by  another  good  watering,  particularly  the 
later  kinds.  The  Alpines,  especially,  should  receive 
water  and  high  cultivation,  cutting  away  all  weak 
and  crowded  runners,  and  by  all  means  keeping 
them  free  from  weeds. 
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The  omission  of  the  study  of  Natural  Science  from  the  course  of  instruction 
generally  followed  in  this  country,  appears  a  neglect  of  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  intellectual  discipline  and  moral  improvement  which  the  Almighty  has 
placed  within  our  reach.  This  study,  rightly  pursued,  has  for  its  object  to  enable 
us  to  read  with  understanding  in  that  bright  volume  of  Creation,  the  pages  of  which 
are  daily  and  hourly  unrolled  before  us.  As  a  means  of  Intellectual  discipline,  of 
furnishing  a  healthy  occupation  to  the  thoughts,  and  worthy  objects  for  rational 
relaxation,  the  study  of  Natural  Science  is  second  to  none;  and  at  a  time  when 
Science  is  constantly  adding  new  and  important  improvements  to  those  Arts  which 
minister  so  largely  to  our  comforts  and  enjoyments,  the  practical  benefit  of  a 
general  acquaintance  with  its  principles  is  sufficiently  evident.  But  the  more 
exalted  tendency  of  this  study,  is  to  cultivate  habits  of  accurate  and  discriminating 
observation,  of  cautious  reasoning,  and  sound  judgment,  together  with  a  sincere 
and  earnest  love  of  truth. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  Publishers  have  determined  upon  repro¬ 
ducing  Dr.  Carpenter’s  series  of  Treatises  upon  the  principal  departments  of 
Natural  Science,  in  such  a  form,  and  at  such  a  price  as  shall  place  them  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes.  These  treatises  are  all  founded  upon  such  knowledge  as 
every  person  of  ordinary  capacity  possesses ;  the  plan  of  the  Works  being,  that 
the  attention  of  the  reader  should  be  directed  in  the  first  instance  to  phenomena 
of  constant  occurrence  around  him ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  a  judicious  mode  of 
treating  the  subject,  principles  may  be  developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
them  fully  comprehensible,  and  their  more  extended  application  clearly  marked  out. 

Each  of  the  treatises  will  be  complete  in  itself,  but  they  will  all  form  part  of 
one  general  plan,  so  that  a  proper  connection  and  harmony  will  be  entertained 
throughout.  In  every  department  care  will  be  taken  to  give  the  latest  and  most 
correct  views,  and  to  embody  as  many  facts  of  striking  interest  as  may  be  possible, 
so  as  to  furnish  entertainment  as  well  as  instruction. 


The  Part  for  February  is  now  ready. 
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LIST  OF  THE  TREATISES. 

Animal  Physiology;  including  a  Comprehensive  Sketch  of  the 

principal  Forms  of  Animal  Structure. 

Zoology  and  Instinct  in  Animals;  a  Systematic  View  of  the 
Structure,  Habits,  Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  principal  Families  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom  and  the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains. 

Vegetable  Physiology  and  Botany ;  including  the  Structure  and 

Organs  of  Plants,  their  Characters,  Uses,  Geographical  Distribution,  and  Classi¬ 
fication,  according  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany. 

Mechanical  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  Horology.  An  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Properties  of  Matter;  a  Description  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies;  and 
the  Construction  of  Instruments  for  the  Measurement  of  Time. 


©pinions  of  tfjc  ^rcss. 

The  Rev.  B.  Powell,  Savilian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  author  of  the  “  History  of  Natural  Philosophy,”  in  Lardner’s  Cyclo¬ 
paedia,  who  has  reviewed  the  series  at  some  length  in  the  “  Dublin  University 
Magazine,”  after  some  general  observations  on  the  whole  subject,  thus  remarks: — 

“They  are  productions  having  for  their  express  object  the  diffusion  of  a  sound 
and  elementary  knowledge  of  the  main  branches  of  Natural  Science.  They  are 
designed  for  all  classes  of  beginners ;  whether  of  one  grade  or  another,  they  are 
intended  to  be  alike  available  to  the  mere  humble  seeker  after  instruction,  who  may 
peruse  them  upon  his  contribution  of  his  weekly  pence,  in  the  unpretending 
reading-room  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  in  an  obscure  country  town  ;  or  to  the 
young  inquirer,  who,  with  greater  advantages  and  leisure,  is  devoting  his  opening 
faculties  to  the  happy  task  of  at  once  enjoying  gratifications  of  the  purest  kind, 
and  at  the  same  time  exercising  and  invigorating  those  faculties,  and  enlarging  their 
capacity  for  such  enjoyment  to  a  higher  and  increasing,  and  as  yet  unconceived 
extent.” 

“  In  promoting  the  important  object  of  making  Natural  History  a  branch  of 
education,  nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than  the  production  of  books  like  this 
before  us,  which  unite  profound  knowledge  with  a  just  appreciation  of  what  is 
required  for  instruction,  enlarged  philosophical  views,  and  accuracy  of  detail,  with 
an  intelligible  and  pleasing  style,  and  freedom  from  all  repulsive  technicalities.” 
— Inquirer. 

“  These  works  display  a  fulness  of  knowledge,  with  great  powers  of  popularly 
conveying  it,  and  a  clear  and  methodical  general  arrangement,  as  well  as  a  judicious 
selection  of  particular  facts  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  general  principles.” — 
Spectator. 

“  The  present  work  has  merits  of  its  own,  that  render  it  exceedingly  suitable  as 
a  text-book  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  It  is  simple  enough  to  be  a  first  book  to 
those  who  are  fit  to  enter  on  the  subject  at  all,  and  it  is  so  full  of  interesting 
examples,  and  carries  out  the  principles  so  far  as  to  convey,  not  merely  apparent 
but  real  and  substantial  instruction.  In  making  his  book  copious  and  complete, 
while  he  keeps  it  level  to  the  comprehension  of  beginners,  we  think  that  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  been  acting  on  a  most  important  view  of  scientific  instruction,  which 
the  mass  of  popular  writers  have  very  slightly  adverted  to.  At  the  same  time  that 
we  think  the  treatise  happily  constructed  for  beginners,  there  is  so  much  of  novelty 
and  interest  in  the  laying  out  of  the  doctrines,  in  the  rich  and  accumulated  illus¬ 
tration  of  them,  and  in  the  new  view's  occurring  here  and  there,  as  to  make  it  well 
worthy  of  the  perusal  of  those  already  familiar  with  the  science.  And  for  clearing 
up  and  fixing  the  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  half-initiated  student,  we  can  safely 
give  it  our  most  sincere  recommendation.” — Westminster  Review. 

London;  Wm.  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen  Corner,  and  147,  Strand: 
and  5,  Post-Office  Place,  Liverpool. 
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Raspberries. — Let  us  beg  our  friends  to  be  sure 
and  thin  away  as  many  waste  suckers  as  are  not 
wanted  for  the  next  year.  This  benefits  the  crop 
exceedingly,  as  well  it  may.  The  double-bearing 
raspberries  must  only  have  a  couple  or  three  suckers 
to  each  stool,  and  these  should  bo  carefully  fastened 
to  stakes,  or  some  other  contrivance.  We  generally 
form  a  continuous  rail,  and  train  them  thinly  on 
this,  for  unless  they  are  in  a  position  to  receive  all 
the  sunlight  they  will  not  succeed. 

Red  and  White  Currants. — It  is  a  capital  prac¬ 
tice  at  this  period  to  go  over  all  these  bushes,  and 
remove  a  portion  of  the  young  shoots,  stopping  them 
after  the  manner  of  other  fruits.  We  perform  this 
operation  with  the  garden  shears,  dubbing  about 
one-third  of  the  tops  oil';  and,  by  passing  the  shears 
round  the  sides,  reducing  the  lateral  spray  in  about 
the  same  ratio.  This  improves  both  size  and  flavour 
of  the  fruit,  and  prevents  the  young  shoots  from 
being  broken  by  wind-waving. 

Wasps. — Every  attention  should  be  paid  to  search¬ 
ing  for  the  nests  of  these  pests  of  the  fruit-garden. 
We  pay  six-pence  a  nest  for  them  through  May  and 
June,  and  three-pence  each  afterwards.  Much  may 
be  done  by  their  timely  destruction. 

R.  Errington. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Routine  Management. — This  being  a  busy  time 
of  the  year,  there  are  many  things  to  attend  to  under 
this  head.  ( )ur  cottage  friends  will  now,  as  the  days 
are  long,  have  time  to  do  much  of  pleasant  work  in 
their  gardens.  We  would  not  have  them,  by  any 
means,  neglect  their  fruit  and  vegetables;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  advise  them,  with  all  our  might,  to  at¬ 
tend  to  their  flowers.  As  there  is  nothing  that  for¬ 
wards  work  so  much  as  being  methodical  in  all  ope¬ 
rations,  we  would  say  to  you,  set  apart  a  certain  hour 
or  hours  in  each  week  to  the  culture  of  tlie  orna¬ 
ments  of  your  garden — the  flower-beds  and  borders. 
These  include  the  shrubs,  the  herbaceous  perennials, 
the  biennials,  and  the  annuals,  besides  the  florist 
flowers.  These  last-named  we  hope  all  our  readers 
cultivate  more  or  less,  and  for  instructions  about 
them  we  refer  to  the  head  under  which  they  are 
treated  upon,  in  some  degree,  every  week. 

The  Shrubbery. — At  no  time  of  the  year  does 
the  English  shrubbery  present  such  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  as  now:  the  laburnum,  with  its  elegant 
golden  tassels;  the  lilac,  with  its  beautiful  spikes 
of  sweet-smelling  flowers  ;  the  scarlet  thorn,  weighed 
down  so  as  to  form  wreaths  of  lovely  tinted  bloom ; 
and  the  guelder  rose,  with  its  balls  of  snow.  These, 
together  with  the  beautiful  white  Spanish  or  Portugal 
broom,  the  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  &c. — combined 
with  their  light  green  foliage — render  our  shrubberies, 
now,  the  most  lovely  of  all  sights.  Who  would  not 
love  to  wander  in  such  beauteous  scenes  as  those? 
what  minds  are  so  callous  and  insensible  as  not  to  be 
gratified  with  such  simple  pleasures  ?  We  pity,  with 
all  our  heart,  such  of  our  fellow-creatures  as  are  so 
circumstanced,  either  by  occupation  or  health,  as  to 
be  prevented  any  day  from  contemplating  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  beauties  of  a  garden  at  this  peculiar  season 
of  the  year.  The  man  whose  heart  is  rightly  in  tune 
will,  in  the  fulness  of  feelings,  exclaim,  “  What  a 
beautiful  world  we  live  in!  how  wise  and  gracious  is 
the  divine  Creator  of  those  lovely  objects,  and  how 
thankful  we  ought  to  be  that  He  has  bestowed  upon 
us  so  many  blessings,  with  a  capacity  to  enjoy  and 
appreciate  them !”  The  first  employment  of  the  first 


man  upon  earth  was  to  “  dress  the  garden,”  even  in  a 
state  of  innocence,  and  it  is  certain  he  enjoyed  that 
pleasant  occupation ;  and  the  same  pleasure,  though  in 
a  less  degree  and  with  more  labour — for,  alas!  we 
have  nowto root  up  the  “  thorns  and  the  thistles” — still 
rewards  the  industrious  tiller  of  the  ground.  The 
shrubs  that  we  have  cared  for,  propagated,  and 
planted,  now  gratefully  produce  their  flowers  and 
fragrance  to  delight  our  senses,  stimulating  us  to 
continue  our  care,  to  insure  a  continuance  of  those 
innocent  delights. 

At  this  season  shrubs  require  but  little  attention : 
keep  them  cleared  from  weeds.  Newly-planted  ones 
will  require  plentiful  supplies  of  water  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther.  Such  as  have  been  staked  should  be  examined, 
to  see  that  the  tics  do  not  injure  them  by  being  too 
tight.  Prune  away  all  dead  branches,  cutting  them 
down  to  the  living  part  of  the  shrub.  Remove  such 
strong  growing  shoots  as  are  likely  to  rob  the  rest  of 
their  due  share  of  support.  Should  any  branches  be 
so  heavy  with  bloom  that  there  is  danger  of  breaking, 
especially  when  wet  with  rain,  prop  them  up  with  a 
two-pronged  stake  till  the  flowers  drop. 

Herbaceous  Perennials. — Several  species  of  these 
desirable  ilowers  will  now  require  sticks  to  support 
their  advancing  flower-shoots.  It  is  very  necessary 
to  apply  such  supports  early,  to  secure  the  flower- 
stems  from  growing  crooked,  or  being  broken  with 
heavy  rains.  Be  in  time  with  this  as  well  as  every 
other  needful  operation.  Use  the  hoe  and  rake  fre¬ 
quently,  to  keep  down  weeds  and  give  a  fresh  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  borders.  Nothing  shows  more  that  you 
care  for  the  well-being  of  your  flowers  than  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  those  necessary  instruments. 

P  ropagation. — The  large  families  of  phloxes,  pen- 
stemons,  campanulas,  delphiniums  (larkspurs),  che- 
lones,  dianthuses  (pinks),  &c.,may  be  propagated  now 
by  cuttings  under  hand-glasses,  placed  in  a  shady 
situation.  If  struck  and  potted  separately  they  make 
fine  plants  for  the  following  season.  A  number  of 
plants  of  this  description  produce  bottom  shoots  that 
will  not  flower  this  year  :  these  make  excellent  cut¬ 
tings  or  slips,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  Take 
these  off  carefully  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  treat  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  more  woody  cuttings  ;  like  them  they  will 
make  strong  plants  for  next  year.  Hepaticas,  and  all 
similar  early  blooming  plants,  may  now  be  divided, 
and  planted  in  a  border  shaded  from  the  sun ;  they  will 
there  make  fresh  roots  and  nice  tufty  plants,  to  be 
planted  in  the  borders  in  autumn,  to  produce  their 
welcome  flowers  in  the  early  season  of  spring. 

Biennials. — Wallflowers,  Brompton  and  Queen 
stocks,  Honesty,  French  honeysuckles,  Hollyhocks, 
Canterbury  bells,  Antirrhinums,  Sweet-williams,  Rose 
campions,  and  sweet  Scabious,  may  now  be  sown  in 
an  open  situation,  in  moderately  rich  soil ;  sow  thinly : 
there  is  nothing  gained  by  sowing  thickly.  Water 
gently  in  dry  weather  every  evening. 

Annuals  (to  flower  late). — Some  kinds  may  yet  be 
sown,  such  as  candy-tuft  (purple  and  white),  clarkias, 
collinsia,  esch  seholtzias,  gillias,  kaulfussia,  dwarf  lark¬ 
spurs,  leptosiplion,  nasturtiums,  nemophila,  ten- 
week  stocks,  and  viscaria  oculata.  These  will  all 
flower,  and  make  the  garden  look  gay  in  the  later 
months  of  the  year. 

There  are  also  several  kinds  of  perennials  that  at 
this  season  of  the  year  it  will  be  proper  to  sow.  Wo 
will  mention  a  few  of  the  best.  Delphiniums,  hearts¬ 
ease  or  pansies,  lathyrus  azureus,  linums,  lupinus 
polyphyllus,nuttallia,papaver  bracteatum,  peas  (ever¬ 
lasting),  potentillas,  stenactis,  phloxes,  and  penste- 
mons.  Seeds  of  all  these  may  be  had  from  any  re- 
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spectacle  nursery  or  seedsman,  and  will  produce  a 
great  number  of  desirable  plants. 

We  threw  out  a  hint  to  our  cottage  friends,  some 
time  back,  that  they  should  form  a  kind  of  a  society 
for  raising  such  plants  :  each  cottager  to  produce  or 
raise  one  or  more  kinds  of  flowers,  to  exchange  with 
his  neighbour  for  other  kinds  that  his  neighbour  has 
raised;  and,  by  this  means,  severally  to  benefit  each 
other,  so  as  to  accumulate  a  selection  of  flowers  that 
it  would  be  impossible,  for  want  of  space,  for  any  cot¬ 
tager  to  command  within  his  own  garden.  We  trust 
tins  suggestion  will  be  acted  upon ;  and,  as  this  is  the 
sowing-time  for  such  things,  let  each  cottager,  who 
has  such  right  feeling  neighbours,  act  upon  this  plan. 

We  need  scarcely  repeat,  under  this  head  of  routine 
management,  that  the  lawn  must  be  kept  regularly 
rolled  and  mown  ;  the  edgings  neatly  clipped,  and  all 
weeds  warred  against  most  perseveringly.  We  mean, 
especially,  such  weeds  as  docks,  dandelions,  plantains, 
broad-leaved  grasses,  or  any  other  weeds  that  too  often 
disfigure  the  grass-plots  both  of  the  amateur  and 
places  of  larger  pretensions. 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

The  work  of  the  florist  increases  now  every  day. 
He  must  care  for  those  flowers  that  have  done  their 
duty  this  year,  in  order  to  secure  then-  services  in  the 
season  to  follow,  as  well  as  upon  those  from  which  he 
yet  expects  to  reap  a  harvest  of  delight,  aye,  and  profit 
too,  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  We  shall, 
therefore,  call  your  attention  to  the  following  classes 
of  flowers  that  must  be  attended  to  forthwith. 

Auriculas. — These  gems  being  entirely  out  of 
bloom,  now  is  a  good  season  to  repot  them,  in  order 
to  have  a  strong  good  growth  to  flower  finely  next 
season.  Have  your  compost  of  light  loam,  rotten 
cow-dung,  aud  decayed  vegetable  mould,  in  equal 
parts,  with  a  portion  of  sand,  about  one  eighth,  vrell 
mixed,  and  in  a  state  neither  wet  nor  dry,  ready  in 
such  quantities  as  your  stock  of  plants  may  require. 
Turn  out  of  their  pots  your  blooming  plants;  remove 
carefully  all  suckers  that  have  roots  to  them ;  lay 
them  on  one  side,  then  shake  off  nearly  all  the  old 
soil ;  trim  the  roots  sparingly,  and  then  your  plant 
is  ready  for  the  new  pot.  Place  a  large  crock,  or 
broken  piece  of  pot,  or  an  oyster  shell,  over  the  hole  of 
each  pot ;  put  upon  this  a  number  of  smaller  crocks 
to  the  depth  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  then  place 
upon  them  about  half  an  inch  of  the  fibrous  part  of 
the  loam,  and  upon  that  a  portion  of  your  compost; 
then  with  one  hand  hold  the  plant  rather  above  the 
level  of  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  with  the  other  fill  in 
the  compost  amongst  the  roots.  Proceed  thus  till 
the  pot  is  filled,  and  then  gently  strike  the  pot  upon 
the  bench  to  settle  the  soil,  leaving  hold  of  the  plant 
that  it  may  settle  witli  the  soil.  This  will  bring  the 
soil  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  put  a  little  more 
soil  around  the  plant,  and  press  it  gently  with  your 
fingers,  so  as  to  leave  the  soil  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
below  the  edge  of  the  pot  at  the  sides,  and  level  with 
it  in  the  centre.  Finish  the  operation  neatly,  and 
you  have  done  the  first  plant.  Proceed  in  a  similar 
manner  with  the  rest  till  all  is  completed.  Place  them 
upon  a  bed  of  coal-aslics,  in  a  situation  where  the  sun 
does  not  shine  upom  them  after  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  proper  sized  pots  for  blooming  plants 
is  the  size  known  as  32s ;  they  are  about  5-J-  inches 
in  diameter,  and  of  proportionate  depth.  The  suckers 
may  either  be  put  singly  into  small  pots,  or  three 
or  lour  in  pots  of  the  same  size  as  those  for  the 
blooming  plants,  and  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner.  The  single  pot  plan  is  the  best  if  you  have 
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room  to  winter  them  in.  Water  them  all  in  fine 
weather,  and  keep  a  good  look-out  for  worms  and 
slugs. 

Polyanthus. -—It  is  also  time  to  repot  polyan¬ 
thuses.  They  require  a  stronger  compost  than  the 
auricula;  add,  therefore,  one  third  more  loam;  shake 
them  out  of  the  old  soil;  take  off  the  suckers,  or 
side  shoots,  and  pot  them  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  auricula.  If  infested  with  their  grand  enemy, 
the  red  spider,  they  may  now  very  conveniently  be 
cleansed  from  him.  While  you  have  the  plants  out 
of  the  soil  look  diligently  for  this  pest,  and  if  the 
least  trace  of  his  presence  be  perceived  apply  the 
soap  water  and  sulphur,  as  mentioned  in  a  former 
Number.  Some  recommend  planting  them  out  now 
in  a  shady  border  during  summer,  and  taking  them 
up  and  potting  in  the  autumn.  We  cannot  approvo 
of  this  plan,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  whatever 
sort  of  weather  may  come  you  cannot  remove  the 
plants  to  shelter  them ;  and  secondly,  the  great 
check  they  will  necessarily  receive  at  the  time  of 
potting  in  autumn.  No :  we  say,  treat  them  as  di¬ 
rected  for  the  auricula,  and  you  will  be  safe. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  will  now  be  advancing 
rapidly  towards  the  flowering  season.  Look  to  the 
ties  almost  every  day,  or  they  may  do  mischief.  If 
you  see  any  too  tight,  cut  them  at  once,  and  retie 
them  more  loosely.  Thin  the  buds  to  three  or  four 
at  the  most.  Stir  the  soil  on  the  surface  frequently, 
and  let  not  a  weed  live.  You.  may  place  them  now 
on  the  blooming  stage,  if  not  already  there.  Should 
any  suddenly  turn  yellow,  the  wireworm,  that  grand 
enemy  to  these  flowers,  is  feeding  upon  them ;  and 
as  lie  preys  in  the  dark  under  the  soil,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  out  his  wTiereabouts  until  the  mischief  is  com¬ 
plete.  The  only  remedy,  now,  is  to  lay  a  trap  for 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  slice  of  potato,  put  in  the  soil 
as  near  to  the  plant  as  possible  without  injuring 
the  roots.  The  green  fly  will  also  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  ;  dust  this  fellow  with  common  Scotch  snuff — it 
will  stop  his  ravages  at  once. 

Ranunculus. — These  fine  gentlemen  of  the  floral 
kingdom  should  now  be  in  grand  health  and  strength. 
There  ought  to  be  no  yellow  leaves,  no  sickness,  no 
flagging,  but  such  vigour  of  constitution  as  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  produce  what  is  required  of  them — 
large  rich-coloured  blossoms.  They  will  still,  even  if 
in  that  state,  require  the  fostering  care  of  their  owner 
to  bring  them  out  in  grand  style.  They  love  abun¬ 
dance  of  moisture,  a  soil  firm  without  cracks,  and 
shade  on  sunny  days.  Apply  these  means  judiciously, 
and  they  will  not  disappoint  you.  T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Roses  tn  Pots. — We  have  seen  already  that  the 
end  of  October  is  the  right  time  to  procure  the  best 
roses  from  the  nursery  for  potting,  but  that  if  an 
amateur  grows  them  at  home,  and  prunes  them  in 
October,  February  is  as  good,  and  perhaps  a  better 
time,  for  him  to  pot  them.  After  potting,  we  have  also 
seen  that  they  require  a  whole  year’s  nursing,  plunged 
in  an  open  piece  of  ground,  before  they  are  fit  to  be 
brought  in-doors,  and  that  on  the  supposition  that 
the  plants  were  strong  enough  to  begin  with  ;  for  ive 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  roses  are  much 
more  difficult  to  manage  in  pots  than  they  are  in  the 
open  borders :  even  gardeners,  who  can  see  at  once 
when  anything  ails  them,  find  their  roses  more  trouble¬ 
some  in  pots — that  is,  compared  to  open  ground  cul- 
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tivation.  I  mention  this,  because  some  young  be¬ 
ginners,  who  can  hardly  make  a  rose  bush  blossom 
out  of  doors,  may  think  that  if  they  had  it  in  a  pot 
it  would  be  all  right.  Just  as  many  of  that  class  kill 
their  plants  with  too  much  kindness,  thinking  that 
when  anything  is  the  matter  with  them  they  are  to 
be  brought  round  again  with  liquid  manure,  whereas 
that  finishes  them  effectually.  There  is  no  more 
difficulty,  however,  in  growing  roses  in  pots  than 
there  is  in  growing  fuchsias  the  same  way.  Roses 
plunged  in  pots  require  to  be  regularly  watered  in 
dry  weather,  and,  although  mulched  with  a  thick  coat 
of  rotten  dung,  you  may  water  them  each  time  with 
rich  liquid  manure.  The  whole  secret  of  getting  a 
flue  healthy  bloom  of  roses  anywhere,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  pots,  is  to  allow  them  constantly  the  very 
richest  diet ;  to  keep  them  clean  from  insects  and 
grubs ;  and  to  see  that  they  are  not  crowded,  either 
with  too  many  branches  or  among  themselves.  Let 
every  individual  plant  have  a  free  open  space  all 
round  it,  to  let  in  the.  sun  and  air  to  the  very  heart 
of  it,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  growing  season  the 
plants  ought  to  be  in  good  conditon  to  Dower  well 
next  spring,  and  with  ordinary  attention  they  will 
keep  improving  for  many  years,  that  is,  provided 
they  are  not  much  forced.  When  they  are  strongly 
forced  to  flower  much  out  of  season,  it  has  the  same 
effect  on  them  as  forcing  has  on  the  hyacinth,  and 
they  take  a  year  or  two  to  get  over  the  check ;  but  to 
flower  them  six  weeks  before  their  usual  time  will 
not  hurt  them  even  the  first  season,  and  as  they  get 
old  they  will  assume  a  habit  of  early  blooming,  and 
thus  a  plant  that  would  be  much  weakened  if  made 
to  bloom  at  first  as  early  as  the  middle  of  April,  will 
in  a  few  years  acquire  the  habit  of  blooming  naturally 
as  it  were  at  that  time,  and  with  a  little  management 
could  be  made  to  bloom  a  month  earlier  without  dis¬ 
tressing  it  too  much. 

The  great  use  of  roses  in  pots  is  to  prolong  their 
season  of  flowering;  to  have  them  in  bloom  two 
months  before  their  natural  season  in  spring,  and  to 
prolong  their  season  in  the  autumn.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  bloom  roses  in  pots  from  the  end  of  May 
to  the  middle  or  end  of  August ;  and,  if  it  were,  the 
short  time  they  keep  in  bloom  would  not  pay  for  the 
trouble.  Nurserymen  and  others  who  grow  them 
for  competition  bestow  much  labour  on  those  they 
exhibit  in  June  and  July  ;  and  one  may  admire  this 
excess  of  diligence,  and  finely  grown  plants  of  any 
sort  are  admired  by  lovers  of  gardening,  but,  com¬ 
pared  to  an  ordinary  display  of  roses  in  the  open 
ground,  these  summer  pot-roses  seem  almost  child¬ 
ish.  Nevertheless,  these  public  exhibitions  of  sum¬ 
mer  roses  do  much  good,  as  the  public  can  see  them 
in  then-  best  attire  ;  and,  by  comparing  one  with  the 
other,  a  better  judgment  can  be  formed  on  the  merits 
of  new  ones,  or  of  those  that  we  did  not  before  see. 
The  more  successful  growers,  besides  carrying  off 
the  best  prizes,  get  up  their  names  in  tiiis  branch  of 
commerce — and  a  name  is  everything  in  trade  ;  but, 
for  private  growers  in  general,  and  especially  for 
those  in  large  towns,  to  suppose  that  they  can  grow 
and  bloom  roses  in  the  height  of  summer,  by  merely 
putting  them  in  pots,  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  but  any 
one  with  a  few  spare  lights,  or  an  ordinary  green¬ 
house,  and  the  requisite  degree  of  perseverance, 
may  assuredly  add  a  great  feature  to  his  rooms, 
early  and  late  in' the  season,  by  a  few  dozens  of  pot- 
roses.  Like  every  other  branch  of  gardening,  the 
first  resolution  to  begin  a  fair  start  is  often  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  business  ;  and,  as  to  failures,  the 
best  gardeners  do  not  look  for  success  in  every 
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experiment;  if  they  can  but  see  clearly  the  main 
points  of  a  new  experiment  before  they  begin,  they 
risk  the  minor  details,  and  every  failure  is  as  siu-e  to 
instruct  them  as  the  most  successful  attempt.  Let 
no  one,  therefore,  put  off'  the  pot  cultivation  of  a 
few  roses,  at  least,  from  any  idea  that  the  thing  is 
troublesome  or  costly.  Indeed,  the  expense  of  keep, 
ing  a  large  number  of  roses  in  pots  is  a  mere 
nothing.  They  require  no  house  protection  from 
frost,  and,  except  a  few  tea-scented  roses,  will  do 
.better  from  the  open  ground,  after  a  hard  winter, 
than  if  they  were  coddled  up  in  a  greenhouse. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  good  selection  of  pot 
roses  is  got  ready  by  the  1st  of  February,  the  pots 
well  filled  with  young  roots,  and  the  shoots  cut  back 
last  October  according  to  their  strength;  the  very 
strongest  shoots  being  left  from  six  to  nine  inches 
long,  the  longest  to  have  only  five  buds,  and  all  above 
that  number  to  be  picked  out  with  the  knife.  Now, 
this  rule  is  sadly  neglected,  but  it  is  so  essential  as 
to  amount  to  a  principle.  The  usual  way  of  pruning 
roses  and  all  other  bushes  is  to  cut  down  to  so  many 
buds.  Now,  I  want  five  buds  on  the  strongest  branch, 
and  sometimes  you  may  meet  with  half  a  dozen  buds 
at  the  bottom  of  some  shoots  in  the  space  of  two  or 
three  inches,  and  if  I  cut  down  to  the  fifth  bud  from 
the  bottom,  and  so  on  with  all  the  other  shoots  on  a 
well  grown  rose  plant,  the  consequence  would  be 
that  all  the  young  branches  that  would  come  up  after 
pruning  would  issue  from  almost  the  same  point, 
and  so  be  as  thickly  set  together  as  “  three  in  a  bed,” 
and  smother  each  other ;  but  by  cutting  the  shoots 
at  different  lengths  according  to  their  strength,  and 
afterwards  taking  out  the  buds,  except  those  wanted 
to  form  a  tolerably  open  head,  we  lay  the  framework 
or  skeleton  of  the  future  plant  with  much  greater 
ease.  Therefore,  at  the  first  pruning  for  flowers  the 
strongest  shoots  need  not,  or  rather  should  not,  be 
cut  closer  than  nine  inches  from  the  old  stem,  one 
bud  being  left  at  the  extremity,  another  near  the 
bottom,  and  three  more  at  equal  distances  between 
the  two,  and  all  the  rest  on  that  shoot  to  be  disbudded. 
The  second  sized  branches  may  be  cut  at  six  inches 
from  the  bottom,  and  three  buds  left  on  them ;  and 
the  third  size,  if  any,  need  not  be  left  longer  than  a 
couple  of  inches,  and  only  one  bud  left  on  them. 
But  now  let  us  suppose  that  our  plants  had  been  so 
well  managed  during  the  growing  season  as  that 
each  produced  five  shoots  of  equal  strength,  and  well 
balanced  as  to  the  distances  between  them.  In  that 
case  each  would  be  cut  into  nine  inches,  and  if  the 
fiee  stumps  were  tied  out  nearly  horizontally,  so  that 
they  would  radiate  from  tire  centre  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel,  we  shoidd  have  the  foundation  for  a  bush 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter  at  once ;  and 
if  five  buds  were  left  on  each  of  the  radiating  stumps 
as  above,  and  each  of  them  formed  a  shoot,  there 
would  be  too  many  shoots  for  the  diameter  of  the 
head ;  but  that  is  just  what  I  am  aiming  at.  When 
the  shoots  were  so  far  grown  that  one  could  sec  which 
were  the  most  promising  for  blooming,  one  half 
would  be  stopped  when  not  more  than  four  inches 
long,  and  the  rest  left  to  flower ;  or  say  a  dozen 
flowering  shoots  and  as  many  spurs,  for  the  stopped 
ones  would  be  kept  short  all  the  season.  At  the  next 
pruning,  all  these  shoots  and  spurs  would  be  cut  in 
to  one  eye  from  the  horizontal  branches,  and  the  same 
every  year  afterwards,  unless  it  were  intended  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  head  in  diameter.  In  this  case, 
the  shoots  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  must  be 
left  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  brought  to  the 
horizontal  position  like  the  parent  shoot. 
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I  know  very  well  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  un¬ 
initiated  to  carry  a  long  description  in  the  “  mind’s 
eye,”  therefore  let  me  recapitulate.  A  strong  shoot 
from  a  last  year’s  bud  is  cut  back  about  Midsummer 
to  live  eyes;  these  will  break  into  five  shoots,  and 
no  side  shoots  are  allowed  on  them.  In  October 
the  five  shoots  are  to  be  cut  down  to  two  eyes 
each;  and  in  the  following  February  the  plant  is 
] totted  and  nursed  for  one  whole  year,  and  only 
one  shoot  allowed  to  grow  from  each  of  the  five 
shoots.  At  the  second  pruning  in  October  these  are 
left  nine  inches  long,  and  four  or  five  buds  on  each  ; 
from  these  buds  the  flowering  brandies  come  out 
every  year  afterwards.  The  nearer  you  come  to  this 
standard  the  more  perfect  your  plant  will  appear ; 
and  you  may  calculate  on  three  times  the  quantity 
of  bloom  that  ordinary  pruning  gives.  There  is  no 
secret  in  flowering  any  rose  well,  provided  it  has 
been  weU  nursed  the  previous  year,  and  then  pro¬ 
perly  pruned.  Any  one  who  understands  pruning 
the  grape  vine  on  the  spur  system  will  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  comprehending  this  plan  of  pruning  roses. 
Both  flower  on  the  current  season’s  growth,  and 
both  may  be  pruned  exactly  alike ;  and,  although 
each  of  them  be  carelessly  treated,  they  are  so  gene¬ 
rous  as  seldom  to  fail  to  produce  a  crop.  Any 
time  in  February  or  beginning  of  March  will  be 
time  enough  the  first  year  to  introduce  pot-roses 
into  the  greenhouse  or  pit.  The  latter  is  the  best 
place  for  them,  especially  if  a  couple  of  lights  or  a 
single  compartment  could  be  spared  for  them,  when 
they  could  be  treated  on  a  systematic  plan — but 
with  the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  greenhouse  or 
mixed  pit  they  will  do  very  well.  As  they  are  quite 
hardy  plants,  and  begin  to  grow  freely  with  us  out 
of  doors  in  April,  we  have  only  to  imitate  our  April 
temperature  in  February  to  induce  them  to  break 
their  buds  in  the  natural  way.  There  is  no  month  in 
the  year  the  temperature  and  weather  of  which  are 
easier  imitated  in  a  cold  pit  than  April.  If  the  weather 
is  cold,  air  is  admitted  sparingly  into  the  pit ;  when 
the  sun  breaks  out,  the  “  April  showers”  are  easily 
supplied  with  the  syringe  or  rose  watering-pot ;  and 
the  pit  being  closed  for  the  night  say  in  February, 
without  artificial  heat,  will  be  mild  enough  for  an 
April  night,  and  still  sufficiently  cool.  After  they 
are  in  full  leaf  they  will  soon  tell  their  own  wants; 
but,  as  the  spring  roses  are  now  over,  and  should  be 
turned  out  of  doors  in  a  shady  place  to  rest  for  a 
while,  l  need  go  no  more  into  their  culture  to-day, 
but  1  shall  give  another  paper  on  their  culture,  and 
the  different  modes  of  treating  the  different  sections, 
for  what  I  have  said  above  refers  to  roses  in  general. 

Hybridization. — There  is  yet  a  wide  field  for  the 
cross-breeder  in  the  rose  family,  which,  like  many 
other  families  of  plants,  is  much  diversified  in  cha¬ 
racter  and  aspect,  yet  the  types  of  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  are  easily  recognised  by  the  experienced  eye  ,* 
for,  although  they  have  been  already  crossed  to  satiety, 
and  also  wrought  upon  by  natural  causes  and  by 
artificial  means,  their  sectional  character  is  still 
obvious  enough,  as  much  so  as  the  different  races  of 
the  human  family.  The  pure  Caucasian  is  not  more 
easily  distinguished  from  the  Malay  and  Mongolian 
races,  than  are  the  so  called  English  and  French 
roses  from  those  called  the  Scotch  and  China  breeds, 
and  so  on  with  other  sections  of  them.  The  grand 
secret,  however,  is  still  to  be  found  out  among  the 
yellow  roses,  but  handsome  rewards  do  not  seem 
to  be  sufficient  stimulus  to  produce  them,  for  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  have  repeatedly  offered 
good  prizes  for  small  collections  of  pure  yellow 


I  roses,  but,  instead  of  responding  to  this  call,  our 
competitors  rather  flooded  us  with  those  buff  roses 
raised  in  France  among  the  tea-scented  ones,  and  at 
last  we  were  compelled  to  withhold  these  prizes  alto¬ 
gether.  I  say  “  us,”  and  “  we,”  because  1  am  a 
fellow  of  the  Society;  and  I  took  great  interest  in 
the  issue  of  the  yellow  rose  prizes,  but  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  cancel  them.  Still  I  am  in  hopes  of  seeing 
new  yellow  roses  in  abundance,  and,  as  we  are  now 
entered  on  the  rose  season,  it  is  a  good  time  to  begin 
experiments.  Try  all  the  yellows  within  your  reach  ; 
divest  them  of  their  own  pollen  before  it  is  ripe,  and 
apply  the  pollen  of  another  yellow  as  soon  as  the 
stigmas  become  viscous  on  the  top  ;  where  the  petals 
interfere  you  may  cut  them  off — they  are  of  no  use  in 
the  formation  of  seeds.  1  never  crossed  any  of  the 
rose  family,  and,  therefore,  can  only  give  chance 
hints  respecting  the  process,  hut  it  is  a  settled  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  flower  leaves  or  petals  do  not  assist 
either  the  fecundation  of  the  embryo  seeds  or  help 
to  bring  them  to  perfection  after  they  are  fertilized  ; 
and  as,  in  the  rose  particularly,  they  are  much  in 
the  way  of  the  cross-breeder,  they  may  be  dispensed 
with.  In  a  day  or  two  1  shall  try  a  few  experiments, 
and  detail  the  exact  process  next  week. 

D.  Beaton. 


THE  KITCHEN-GAKDEN. 

Asparagus. — Those  who  still  continue  the  old- 
fashioned  cast-up-bed-and-deep-alley  system,  should, 
if  possible,  fill  up,  or  partly  fill  up,  such  alleys  with 
refuse  or  earth  of  some  kind ;  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  by  this  objectionable  system  the  roots  of  the 
asparagus  get  seriously  injured  during  the  summer 
months,  both  by  drought  and  exhaustion.  Much  of 
the  beneficial  influence  of  watering  is  lost  when  the 
beds  are  so  elevated ;  and  we  do  hope  to  see  the  old 
system  of  earthed-up  asparagus  and  deep-alleys  en¬ 
tirely  exploded.  The  first  practical  intention  of  such 
a  plan,  no  doubt,  was  to  cover  up  the  plants  to  a 
considerable  depth  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  the 
young  shoots  ;  but  in  modern  times  it  has  become 
more  fashionable  to  enjoy  the  natural  flavour  of  this 
excellent  vegetable,  by  dispensing  with  the  earthing- 
up  system  and  cutting  the  shoots  in  a  green  state. 
The  shoots,  too,  produce  more  abundantly,  and  the 
plants  remain  a  much  longer  period  without  becom¬ 
ing  exhausted,  when  not  loaded  with  earth  to  so 
great  an  extent. 

Our  custom  has  long  been  to  sow  the  seed  in 
drills  two  feet  apart,  or  to  plant  one  year  old  seed¬ 
lings  at  the  same  distance  from  row  to  row,  and  the 
plants  in  the  row  from  one  foot  to  one  foot  six  inches 
apart,  taking  up  every  alternate  row  the  second  year 
for  forcing,  and  thus  leaving  the  rows  in  the  planta¬ 
tion,  by  the  time  of  the  cutting  season,  four  feet 
apart.  Every  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  asparagus 
stalks  are  ripe  and  are  cut  down,  we  apply  a  quantity 
of  some  kind  of  manure,  which  is  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  surface  until  spring;  and  about  the  first  week 
in  March  this  is  carefully  forked  in,  liquid  manure 
is  applied  at  the  same  time,  and  also  at  intervals 
throughout  the  asparagus  season. 

Cardoons  should  now  he  thinned  and  surface 
stirred,  and,  if  required,  some  of  the  best  plants  may 
he  moved  into  trenches  which  have  been  trenched 
deep  and  well  manured.  Liquid  manure  may  he 
advantageously  applied  as  soon  as  the  plants  have 
well  established  themselves. 

Celery. — In  planting  out  this  useful  vegetable 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  plant  too  deeply.  The 
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collar  and  seed  leaves  of  the  plants  must  he  kept 
well  above  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  for  disappoint¬ 
ment,  notwithstanding  the  best  preparation  of  the 
soil,  often  occurs  inconsequence  of  too  deep  planting. 
Celery  is  a  plant  particularly  tenacious  of  its  heart, 
and  more  particularly  of  its  being  smothered  when 
young. 

Routine  Work. — Sow  now  pretty  liberally  good 
dwarf  cabbages  for  colexoorU ;  green  or  young  cab¬ 
bages  for  the  end  of  the  summer  months,  and  also  cauli¬ 
flowers  for  autumn  use.  The  liy,  which  is  so  trouble¬ 
some  throughout  the  summer  to  the  whole  of  the 
seedling  cabbage  tribe,  may  be  expelled  in  some 
degree  by  drawing  green  elder  boughs  over  the  seed 
beds,  and  also  by  dusting  them  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  whilst  the  dew  is  on  the  plants,  with  dry  wood 
ashes. 

Successional  sowings  of  the  quickly-coming-in 
kinds  of  turnips  should  now  be  made ;  and,  if  dry 
weather  prevails,  those  that  are  already  up  and 
growing  will  be  much  improved  by  good  soakings  of 
water,  without  which  the  bulbs  will  be  hard  and  of 
an  unpleasant  flavour.  James  Barnes. 
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(  Continued  from  p.  122. ) 

The  following  were  in  collections  taking,  in  May, 
either  first  or  second  prizes  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
and  Royal  South  London  Floricultural  Societies’ 
exhibitions.  B.  stands  for  Botanic,  L.  for  South 
London  Society. 

PELARGONIUMS. 


Adonis,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Ajax,  B.  2,  L.  2 
Arabella,  B.  1  &  2,  L.  1 
Armada,  L.  2 
Aurora,  L.  2 
Bertha,  B.  1 
Bianca,  B.  2,  L.  1 
Blanche,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Brenhilda,  B.  2,  L.  2 
Broclcie,  B.  2 
Camilla,  B.  2,  L.  1 
Capella,  B.  1 
Cassala,  L.  1 
Cassandra,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Cavalier,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Centurion,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Cotherston,  B.  2 
Delicatissima,  B.  1,  L.  1 
l>ido,  L.  2 
Emma,  B.  2 

Forget-me-not,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Governon,  L.  1 
Gulielma,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Gustavus,  B.  1 
Hebe’s  Lip,  B.  1 
Luna,  L.  2 
Maid  Marian,  L.  2 
Marian,  B.  2 


Matilda,  L.  1 

Mrs.  Brock,  B.  2,  L.  2 

Mont  Blanc,  B.  1,  L.  1 

Mount  Etna,  B.  1 

Bluster,  B.  2,  L.  1 

Negress,  B.  1,  L.  1 

Orion,  B.  1,  L.  1 

Painted  Lady,  B.  1 

Paragon,  B.  1 

Pearl,  B.  1,  L.  1 

Pointer,  B.  1,  L.  1 

Prince  Alfred,  B.  2 

Queen  of  Bourbons,  B.  2 

Refulgent,  B.  1,  L.  1 

Rosamond,  B.  1,  L.  1 

Rosy  Circle,  B.  1,  L.  1 

Ruby,  B.  1,  L.  1 

Salamander,  B.  2,  L.  2 

Sir  W.  R.  Gilbert,  B.  2,  L.  2 

Sylph,  L.  2 

Sylvia,  B.  1 

Sunrise,  L.  2 

Superb,  B.  1,  L.  1 

Titus,  B.  2 

Voyager,  B.  2,  L.  2 

Vesta,  B.  2 

Vesuvius,  B.  2,  L.  I 


Beauty,  B.  2 
Chancellor,  B.  2 
Conspicua,  B.  1,  L.  I 
Earl  St.  Germain,  B.  1, 

Eclipse,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Enchantress,  B.  2 

Alboni,  L.  1 
Album,  L.  1 
Annie,  L.  1 
Armanda,  L.  1 
Attraction,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Beauty  of  Peckham,  L. 

Cerito,  L.  1 
Cleopatra,  L.  1 
Climax,  L.  1 
Conqueror,  L.  1 
Coronet,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Cromaise  superior,  B 
Cyrus,  B.  2,  L.  I 
Defiance,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Delight,  L.  1 

Duchess  of  Sutherland,  B.  1,  L.  1 


CALCEOLARIAS. 

Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  B.  2 
Goldfinder,  B,  1,  L.  1 
Jehu,  B.  1,  L.  1 
L.  1  Jenny  Lind,  B.  2 

Solicitor  General,  B.  2 
Vesta,  B.  1,  L.  1 
CINERARIAS. 

Edmoniana,  L.  1 
Eleanor,  B.  1,  L.  1 
1  Emily,  L.  1 
Gem,  L.  1 
Ilusseana,  L.  1 
Incomparable,  L.  1 
Julia,  L.  1 

Maid  of  Artois,  B.  2,  L.  1 
Maritana,  B.  2,  L.  1 
Matilda,  L.  1 
Newington  Beauty,  L.  1 
2,  L.  1  Pearl,  L.  1 

Penelope,  B.  2,  L.  1 
Royal  Crimson,  L.  1 
Vernalis,  B.  1,  L.  1 


Almanzor,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Almoner,  L.  1 
Arethusa,  L.  1 
Aurora,  B.  I,  L.  I 
Bellona,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Blooming  Girl,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Candidate,  B.  1,  L.  I 
Caroline,  B.  1,  L,  1 
Charmer,  L.  1 
Climax,  B,  1,  L.  1 
Commodore,  L.  1 
Constellation,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Cyclops,  L.  1 
Dr.  Wolf,  L.  1 
Duchess  of  Rutland,  L.  1 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Example,  L.  1 
Exquisite,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Fire  King,  L.  1 
Gem,  L.  1 
Goliah,  B.  1 
Hamlet,  L.  1 
Juventa,  B.  1,  L.  I 

Aglaia,  L.  1 
Bacchus,  L.  1 
Bijoux  des  Amateurs,  L.  1 
Brulant  Ecletant,  L.  1 
Captain  White,  L.  1 
David,  L,  1 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  L.  1 
Fabius,  L.  ] 

George  the  Fourth,  L.  1 
Holme’s  King,  L.  1 
Lady  Exeter,  L.  1 


PANSIES. 

Lady  Sale,  L.  1 
Lord  Hardinge,  B.  J,  L.  1 
Lothian,  L.  1 
Lucy  Neal,  B.  1,  L.  I 
Majestic,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  L.  1 
Mrs.  Beck,  B.  1 
Mrs.  Bragg,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Milton,  B.  1 
Ophir,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Optiinus,  B.  ],  L.  1 
Ondinc,  L.  1 
Pizarro,  L.  1 
Princess,  L.  1 
Perfection,  L.  1 
Perseus,  L.  1 
Polyneses,  L.  1 
Rainbow,  B.  1,  L.  1 
Supreme,  B.  1,  L.  1 
White  Sergeant,  L.  I 
Wonderful,  L.  1 
!  Zabdi,  B.  1,  L.  1 
TULIPS. 

Lavinia,  L.  1 
Madam  Vestris,  L.  1 
Mason’s  Matilda,  L.  1 
Meadora,  L.  1 
Newbroke  Bizarre,  L.  1 
Prince  Albert,  L.  1 
Robinson’s  Prince  Albert,  L.  1 
Strong’s  King,  L.  1 
Triumph  Royal,  L.  1 
Violet  Blondeau,  L.  1 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  SHOW 
AT  CHISWICK. 

June  9th. 

The  elements  were  more  than  usually  propitious 
on  this  day,  and  yet,  as  if  resolved  to  be  tantalizing 
even  to  the  latest  time  that  foul  weather  is  compati¬ 
ble  with  fair,  there  were  showers  around  London 
near  to  the  midnight  jireceding,  and  a  cold  wind, 
which  intimated  that  it  came  as  a  herald  from  a  still 
more  chilly  birth  of  the  atmosphere  behind.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  tantalizing,  and  fear  suggestive,  and  no 
more,  for  the  morning  of  the  !)tli  was  as  bright  as 
any  morning  of  June  need  be,  and  the  day  tlnough- 
ou t.  was  its  worthy  continuation. 

The  company,  consequently,  was  very  large,  and 
never  was  there  a  gayer,  more  beautiful,  or  more 
unclouded  assemblage  at  a  Chiswick  fete.  The 
military  bands  were  in  attendance  as  usual,  and  in 
just  unison  with  the  beauty  and  harmony  within  the 
gardens  were  the  arrangements  without  side.  All 
was  most  orderly,  the  police  regulations  being  perfect, 
and,  we  believe,  not  a  “grunt,  growl,  or  grumble” 
could  be  heard  from  a  visitor  from  the  time  of  his 
entre  to  the  time  of  his  departure. 

Now  for  the  more  horticultural  portion  of  our 
report,  and  we  will  observe  generally,  at  the  outset, 
that  the  Show  was  fully  equal  to  the  June  Show  of 
any  other  year,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  many 
instances,  especially  the  Heaths  and  Calceolarias, 
for  example,  far  superior.  In  some  other  respects 
there  was  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  and  prominently 
among  the  causes  for  this  unwelcome  feeling  was 
seeing  so  many  plants  carrying  off  the  great  prize  of 
all,  “  The  Certificate  of  Honour,”  most  of  which  same 
plants  carried  off  the  same  prize  but  four  little  weeks 
before  at  the  May  Show.  It  is  true  that  the  plants 
appeared  not  only  in  sustained  but  in  improved 
health  and  beauty,  and  for  this  Mr.  May,  Mrs. 
Lawrence’s  gardener,  deserves  “  credit  and  renown,” 
for  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  continue  to  be  excellent ; 
but  still  it  is  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction  that  the  same 
plants  should  have  the  same  great  prize  two  months 
following  from  the  same  Society,  more  especially 
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when  it  is  known  how  much  of  the  merit  of  creating 
the  specimens  belongs  to  Messrs.  Eraser  and  other 
florists.  However,  the  fault,  if  any,  lies  with  the 
Society  in  not  providing  against  such  monopolies 
of  prizes.  It  must  he  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
Mrs.  Lawrence’s  plants  form  a  glorious  and  not-to- 
be-spared  feature  of  the  Show,  and  though  it  may 
be,  or  may  not  be,  that  the  present  rules  admit  of 
the  distinction  of  “  The  Certificate  of  Honour”  being 
considered  as  a  prize  to  the  party  who  has  the 
heaviest  bill  at  a  florists,  yet  still  we  should  be 
sorry  to  see  such  a  collection  absent  or  diminished 
in  excellence.  On  the  other  hand,  considering  Mr. 
May’s  skill,  is  it  not  libellous  upon  him  to  suppose 
that  lie  would  not  still  be  among  the  foremost,  even 
if  the  rules  were  somewhat  more  stringent  against 
newly  purchased  plants?  And  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  dis¬ 
couragement  to  other  gardeners  to  be  beaten  by  a 
mass  of  excellencies  recently  gathered  together  into 
one  collection,  and  that  have  not  been  nursed  through 
all  seasons  by  the  same  skill?  Be  this  as  it  may, 
now  for  the  results  of  the  day,  to  which  we  may  have 
occasion  to  recur. 

Collections  of  Thirty  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants. — The  same  parties  as  at  last  month’s  show — 
Mr.  May,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing 
Park,  and  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  H.  Collyer,  Esq.,  of 
Hartford,  exhibited  large  collections,  contending  for 
the  Society’s  grand  prize  of  the  Certificate  of  Honour. 
It  was  very  properly  adjudged  to  Mr.  May,  whose 
plants  were  in  excellent  condition  ;  in  fact,  much 
better  than  at  the  last  show,  being  more  full  of 
flower.  We  noted  the  following  as  being  the  best: — 


Second  Prize. — Gold  Banksiau  medal,  to  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor,  gardener  to  J.  Costar,  Esq.,  Streatham.  This 
collection  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Green’s;  it 
was  a  group  of  well-grown  plants,  in  excellent  order. 
We  can  only  notice 


Erica  Bergiana  .... 

,,  Cavendishiana,  a  healthy  young  plant 
Polygala  oppositifolia  . 

Allamanda  Cathartica,  a  nohle  plant 
Polygala  cordata  .  .  . 


4  feet  by  3  feet 


2 

4 

4 

3* 


Third  Prize. — Silver  gilt  medal,  to  Mr.  Carson, 
gardener  to  W.  Farmer,  Esq.,  of  Nonsuch  Park, 
Surrey.  A  very  respectable  collection  of  large  well- 
grown  plants.  The  following  were  particularly  good, 


Stephanotis  floribunda  .  .  .  .6  feet  by  4  feet 

Allamanda  cathartica  .  .  .  .  .  6  ,,  4 

Musscenda  frondosa,  a  curiously  handsome  plant, 

with  large  white  bracts  and  pure  yellow  flowers  2  ,,  2j 

Ixora  coccinea,  a  small  plant  with  12  fine  heads  of 
scarlet  blossoms. 


Fourth  Prize. — Large  silver  medal,  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Pamplin,  Nurseryman,  Lea  Bridge. 

He  had  a  good  Dillwynia  clavata,  3  feet  by  feet ;  also  Coleonema 
rubra,  4  feet  by  4  feet ;  and  Vinca  rosea  (Catharanthus  oscellatus), 
well  flowered,  2  feet  by  2  feet. 

Fifth  Prize.  —  Silver  Knightian  medal,  to  Mr. 
Pawley,  of  Bromley.  We  noted  as  good,  in  Iris  col¬ 
lection,  a  low-trained 


Azalea  variegata,  1 J  feet  by  3  feet  j  also  a  fair  Stephanotis  flori¬ 
bunda,  and  a  fine  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea. 

Sixth  Prize. — Silver  Banksian  medal,  was  given 
to  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  Chiswick,  nurseryman.  This 
collection  consisted  of  rather  small  plants,  but  in 
good  flowering  condition.  Mr.  G.,  if  he  takes  care 
of  his  plants,  will,  another  year,  take  a  high  stand  as 
an  exhibitor. 


Polygala  acuminata*  ..... 

Stephanotis  floribunda,  trained  on  a  globe  . 

Epacris  grandiflora,  an  immense  plant 

Pavetta  caffra  ...... 

Ixora  coccinea  ...... 

Leschenaultia  biloba  major  .... 

Azalea  Gledstonesii,  a  low  bushy  plant  full  of  flower 
Dipladcnia  crassinoda,  a  fine  plant  .  .  . 

Franciscea  latifolia  ..... 

Tabernsemontana  coronaria  .... 

Clerodendrum  Ksempferi,  with  two  noble  spikes  of 
flowers  ...... 

Pimelea  spectabilis,  very  fresh  and  full  of  flowers 
Chorozema  ovata,  a  difficult  plant  to  cultivate,  but 
shewn  in  fine  order  .... 

Aphelexis  humilis,  and  another  species,  both  full  of 
flower,  and  of  equal  size 

Franciscea  angusta  ..... 


5  feet  by 

6  „ 

7  „ 

4  „ 

4  „ 

2  ,, 

2j  „ 

5  „ 

5  ff 

5  „ 

7 
s 


6  feet 

4 

5 
4 
4j 
2* 

4 

3*i 

4 

0 

4 


2J 


2* 

2 


The  second  prize,  the  large  gold  medal,  was  very 
property  given  to  Mr.  Cole.  His  plants  were  cer¬ 
tainly  very  fine,  but  some  of  them  rather  past  their 
prime.  lie  had  good  plants  of 


Pimelea  decussata  .  .  .  .  .4  feet  by  4  feet 

Aphelexis  argentea  .  .  .  .  .  3  ,,  3 

Catharanthus  oscellatus  .  .  .  .  2j  ,,  3 

This  is  the  plant  better  known  as  Vinca  rosea. 

Aphelexis  humilis  splendens,  a  fine  variety  with  very 

large  flowers  .  .  .  .  .  3  „  2j 

Pimelea  Henderson  ii,  a  neat,  wcll-flowcrcd  plant, 

full  of  its  lovely  pink  heads  of  bloom  .  .  2j  „  2 


COLLECTIONS  OF  FIFTEEN  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 

The  First  Prize,  gold  Knightian  Medal,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus, 
of  Cheam,  Surrey.  The  whole  of  these  plants  were 
exhibited  in  Mr.  Green’s  best  style.  We  noted  the 
following  as  being  very  fine  : — 

Erica  Cavendishiana  .  .  .  ,  .3  feet  by  3  feet 

Leschenaultia  formosa .  .  .  .  .  2j  „  2j 

Dracophyllum  gracilc,  very  elegant  .  .  .  3  ,,  3 

Rondeletia  speciosa  .  .  .  .  .  4  ,,  3 

Leschenaultia  Baxterii,  a  most  excellent,  high- 
coloured,  handsome  plant  .  .  .  .  2  ,,  2j 

Polvgala  cordifolia  .  .  .  •  .  2j  ,,  3 

Azalea  prmstantissima  .  .  .  .  3  ,,  2$ 


Collections  of  six  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
were  numerous,  and  shown  in  good  care.  Our  notices 
of  them  must  be  very  brief. 

First  Prize. — Silver  gilt  medal,  to  Mr.  Kingliorn, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  Kilmorey,  of  Twickenham, 
In  this  collection  was  a  noble  plant  of 

Pimelea  decussata  .  .  .  .  ,4  feet  by  6  feet 

Epacris  grandiflora  .  .  .  .  .  4  ,,  3j 

Azalea  Gledstonesii  .  .  .  .  .  2j  „  4 

Second  Prize. — Certificate  of  excellence,  to  Mr. 
Bruce,  gardener  to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.  He  had  in 
good  condition 

Epiphyllum  speciosum  .  ,  .  .3  feet  high 

Aphelexis  humilis  .  .  .  .  .  3  ,,  by  3  feet 

Pimelea  Hcndersonil  .  .  .  .  .  2  ,,  2 

Third  Prize. — Large  silver  medal,  to  Mr,  Clarke, 
gardener  to  M.  Black,  Esq,  of  Muswell  Hill.  Six 
large,  even,  well-grown  plants,  particularly 

Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea  ,  .  .3  feet  by  3  feet 

,,  humilis  .  .  .  .  .  2  ,,  2  £ 

Erica  humeaua  .  .  .  .  .  3  „  3 

Fourth  Prize. — Silver  Knightian  medal,  to  Mr, 
Jack,  gardener  to  R.  Loraino,  Esq.,  of  Wallingford. 
He  had  a  good. 

Cereus  speciosissimus  .  .  .  .6  feet  by  4  feet 

Clerodendrum  affine,  with  six  spikes  of  flowers  .3  ,,  3 

Ixora  coccinea  .  .  .  .  .  .  4  ,,  3 

A  prize  of  equal  value  with  the  last  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Malyon,  gardener  to  S.  Brandam,  Esq.  Lee- 
grove,  Blackheath,  He  had  a  fine  Phymatanthus 
tricolor  (Pelargonium  tricolor),  and  a  good  Lesche¬ 
naultia  bicolor  superba. 

Sixth  Prize. — To  Mr.  Stanley,  gardener  to  II. 
Berens,  Esq.,  near  Chiselhurst.  In  this  collection 
the  following  were  well  flowered : 

Chorozema  varia  nana .  ,  ,  .  ,3  feet  by  3  feet 

Azalea  indiea  alba  .  ,  .  ,  .  4  ,,  high 

Leschenaultia  formosa  ,  .  .  .  27  ,,  3 

Stngle  Specimens  showing  a  high  state  of  Cul-« 
tivation  were  exhibited  numerously.  The  following 


*  All  the  heights  arc  given  from  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
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obtained  prizes  :  —  Certificate  of  Excellence,  Mr. 
Cole  and  to  Mr.  Bruce,  for  Aphelexis  niacrantha 
purpurea. 

This  tribe  of  plants  are  well  adapted  for  exhibition 
purposes ;  they  are  very  showy,  easily  cultivated, 
bear  carriage  well,  and  last  a  long  time  in  flower. 
By  refering  back  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
almost  every  exhibitor  had  one  or  more  in  his  col¬ 
lection. 

Large  silver  medal. — To  Messrs.  Yeitch,  for  a  fine 
plant  of  Mirbelia  dilatata. 

Silver  Knightian  medal. — To  Mr.  Ivison,  gardener 
to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon 
House,  for  Echium  fruticosum;  and  to  Messrs. 
Veitcli,  for  a  fine,  high-colourcd  specimen  of  Tetra- 
theca  verticillata. 

Silver  Banksian  medal. — To  Messrs.  Henderson,  of 
Pine  Apple  Place,  for  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
Pimelea  Hendersonii ;  and  to  Mr.  Epps,  of  the  Bower 
nursery,  Maidstone,  for  Aphelexis  macrantlia  pur¬ 
purea. 

Certificate  of  merit. — To  Messrs.  Yeitch,  for  their 
pretty  Hoya  bella. 

Specimens  of  New  oa  extremely  rare  Plants. — 
There  were  some  interesting  plants  exhibited  under 
this  head. 

The  silver  gilt  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitcli, 
for  a  new  Escallonia  named  macrantlia,  with  large 
tubular  crimson  flower,  produced  in  corymbs  at  the 
end  of  each  shoot.  It  was  stated  to  be  be  quite  hardy. 

Certificate  of  excellence. — To  the  same  enterprizing 
nurserymen  for  a  new  Lisianthus  named  puleher. 
It  is  a  tall  slender  plant,  with  a  head  of  fine  scarlet 
flowers. 

Large  silver  medal. — To  Mr.  May  for  Portlandia 
grandiflora,  not  new,  for  it  was  introduced  from  Ja¬ 
maica  in  1775,  but  very  rare. 

Silver  Knightian  medal. — To  Mr.  Jack  for  Poso- 
queria  longiflora,  a  large  gardenia-like  plant,  with 
long  tubular  white  flowers  of  short  duration. 

Certificate  of  merit. — To  Mr.  Mylam,  for  a  new 
Odontoglossum  and  for  Phalcenopsis  rosea,  and  to 
Mr.  Glendinning  for  Hoya  imperialis. 

collections  of  twenty  exotic  orchids. 

The  cultivation  of  these  singular,  beautiful,  and, 
in  many  cases,  highly  odoriferous  plants,  is  evidently 
on  the  increase,  as  a  proof  of  which  we  need  only 
mention  the  fact  that  there  were  exhibited,  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  last  Saturday,  five  large  collections  of  20  spe¬ 
cies  each,  four  collections  of  10  species  each,  and 
three  collections  of  six  each :  comprising,  altogether, 
158  plants  besides  single  specimens,  and,  generally 
speaking,  in  good  flowering  condition.  That  the 
company  was  highly  gratified  with  the  sight  may  be 
infered  from  the  tact  that  no  tent  was  more  crowded 
with  spectators,  eagerly  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
these  most  interesting  flowers. 

Mr.  Mylam,  gardener  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  was 
awarded  the  First  Prize,  the  large  gold  medal.  (We 
should  like  to  know  why  the  certificate  of  honour  was 
withheld  ?)  In  his  collection  was  a  great  number  of 
really  fine  plants,  particularly  Aerides  roseum,  with 
six  spikes ;  Acineta  Ruckeri,  seven  flowers ;  Angrce- 
cum  caudatum,  six  spikes ;  Aerides  affine,  eight 
spikes ;  A.  crispum,  three  spikes ;  the  lovely  Loelia 
majalis, with  three  flowers;  Plialoenopsis  grandiflora, 
strong,  with  nine  large  flowers  on  one  spike;  and  a 
new  Aerides,  named  after  Lady  Larpent.  Indeed 
we  might,  would  our  space  allow  us,  enumerate  with 
praise  every  plant  in  this  collection. 

Second  Prize. — Gold  Knightian  medal,  to  Messrs. 
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Veitcli,  nurserymen,  Exeter.  This  was  also  a  good 
collection,  containing  many  fine  plants,  in  excellent 
showing  order  considering  the  distance  they  had 
travelled  to  the  exhibition.  We  noticed,  especially, 
Cattleya  Mossise,  a  large  mass,  with  20  flowers  all  ex¬ 
panded  ;  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  11  spikes;  Oncidium 
ampliation,  six  spikes;  Plialoenopsis  grandiflora,  four 
spikes  :  P.  amabile,  three  spikes  ;  and  Cypripedium 
barbatum,  25  flowers,  all  open. 

Third  Prize. — Gold  Banksian,  to  Mr.  Williams,  gar¬ 
dener  to  C.  Warner,  Esq.  of  Hoddesden,  Herts. 
This  collection  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Williams  in  bis 
usual  style  of  excellence.  Every  plant  showed  great 
skill  in  cultivation.  The  only  objection  that  could 
be  made  to  the  collection  was  a  deficiency  of  the  rarer 
kinds  of  orchids.  This,  however,  will  be  supplied  in 
time,  and  then  we  shall  see  Mr.  Williams’  plants 
come  as  often  first  as  his  competitors.  This  is  a 
principal  good  that  such  friendly  competition  will 
lead  to,  even  more  than  has  yet  been  accomplished. 
Amongst  so  many  specimens  of  great  merit  in  culti¬ 
vation,  we  can  only  notice  Dendrobium  Wallicliia- 
num,  a  large  mass  with  flowers  past  numbering ;  it 
was  three  feet  through  and  as  many  high,  the  flower 
spikes  actually  touching  each  other.  Brassia  ma- 
culata,  nine  spikes,  with  eveiy  flower  expanded; 
Brassia  Wrayge,  10  spikes,  four  open;  Brassia  ver¬ 
rucosa,  eight  spikes,  very  long,  and  all  in  flower ; 
Aerides  crispum,  four  branched  spikes ;  Cattleya 
Mossite,  12  fine  flowers;  Epidendrum  evassifolium, 
with  17  beads  of  its  pretty  pink  flowers;  and  Odon¬ 
toglossum  citrosmum,  with  a  spike  of  five  flowers. 

Fourth  Prize. — Silver  gilt  medal,  to  Mr.  Rae,  gar¬ 
dener  to  J.  Blandy,  Esq.  of  Reading.  The  grand 
attraction  in  this  fine  collection  was  the  truly  noble 
plant  of  Saccolabium  guttatum.  This  is,  without 
doubt,  the  finest  plant  of  the  kind  in  cultivation.  It 
has  more  than  20  of  its  beautiful  spikes  of  flowers 
fully  expanded.  Mr.  Rae  also  had  Cattleya  mossise, 
with  eight  large  flowers  in  great  perfection ;  Aerides 
crispum,  five  spikes;  the  rare  Dendrobium  Devonia- 
num,  with  four  of  its  delicate  flowers  expanded ;  a 
new  splendid  variety  of  Cattleya,  something  like  a  C. 
mossise,  but  having  deeper-coloured  sepals  and  petals 
also  ;  Cycnoches  Loddigesii,  the  Swan-flower ;  and  C. 
chlorochilum. 

Fifth  Prize. — Certificate  of  Excellence,  to  Messrs. 
Loddiges.  This  collection  contained  several  very  rare 
plants  of  this  tribe,  as  might  be  expected,  considering 
the  immense  collection  of  epiphytes  these  gentlemen 
possess.  They  were,  however,  deficient  in  size, 
which  accounts  for  their  collection  being  placed  last. 
They  had  a  new  Cattleya  from  Brazil,  of  surpassing 
beauty,  something  like  C.  superba,*  but  much  finer 
than  that  justly  esteemed  species ;  also,  the  curious 
Dendrobium  undulatum,  with  two  spikes;  the  new 
and  rare  Saccolabium  furcatum ;  Cattleya  mossise 
grandiflora,  a  large-flowered  species  of  the  finest  rose- 
colour  ;  Aerides  affine  rubrum ;  Oncidium  bifolium, 
with  many  spikes;  and  the  richly  coloured  Brough- 
tonia  sanguinea. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  TEN  SPECIES  OF  EXOTIC  ORCHIDS. 

The  First  Prize,  gold  Knightian  medal,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Plant,  gardener  to  S.  Schroder,  Esq. 
of  Stratford.  A  finely  grown  collection,  containing 
especially,  a  good  Aerides  crispum,  one  spike,  with 
six  strong  branches ;  Dendrobium  mosebatum,  foiu- 
spikes,  very  fine  ;  Lacoena  bicolor,  two  spikes  ;  Cir- 

*  This  fine  Cattleya  is  very  beautiful,  its  sepals  and  petals  are 
broader  than  C.  superba,  and  of  a  deep  rose-colour;  the, tip  is  of  the 
richest  dark  maroon. 
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rhea  fusco-lutea,  large  mass,  with  numerous  spikes ; 
and  Oncidium  intermedia,  with  two  strong  flower- 
stems. 

Second  Prize,  gold  Banksian  medal,  Mr.  Dobson, 
gardener  to  E.  Beck,  Esq.,  Isleworth.  This  gentle¬ 
man’s  orchids,  like  his  geraniums,  improve  every 
season.  He  had  particularly  fine  Oncidium  amplia- 
tum  major,  with  live  strong  spikes  in  full  dower; 
also  a  good  Cattleya  mossise  superha,  with  eight 
dowers. 

Third  Prize  to  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Law¬ 
rence.  Jn  this  collection  was  the  rare  Saccolabium 
Blumei,  with  a  spike  of  its  lovely  dowers  upwards  of 
afoot  long;  also  a  good  Cattleya  mossise,  with  six 
dowers;  Aerides  affine,  a  large  mass,  hut  short  of 
flower  ;  and  a  good  Phaloenopsis,  with  three  spikes. 

Fourth  prize. — Certificate  of  Excellence,  to  Mr. 
Carson.  He  had  a  good  Cattleya  mossiai,  with  14 
dowers  expanded;  a  large  mass  of  Acantliophippium 
bicolor  ;  a  nicely  dowered  Barkeria  spectabilis,  and 
a  due  plant  of  Acineta  humboldtii,  with  3  long 
spikes  of  dowers  expanded. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  SIX  EXOTIC  ORCHIDS. 

First  prize. — Silver  gilt  medal,  to  Mr.  Kinghorn. 
In  this  small  collection  there  were  some  very  dne 
plants,  more  especially  Plialaenopsis  amabilis,  with  20 
dowers;  a  nice  Saccolabium  guttatum,  and  Onci¬ 
dium  leucochilum. 

Second  prize. — Certidcate  of  Excellence,  Mr.  Ger- 
rie,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Cathcart,  Bart.,  Cooper’s 
Hill.  He  bad  nine  plants  of  Aerides  affine,  Sacco¬ 
labium  guttatum,  and  the  admired  butterdy  plant, 
Oncidium  papilio,  from  Trinidad. 

Third  prize. — Silver  gilt  medal,  to  Mr.  Carson,  a 
good,  well-grown,  small  collection. 

COLLECTION  OF  FIFTEEN  CAPE  HEATHS. — AMATEURS. 

First  prize. — Gold  Knightian  medal,  to  Mr.  Mylam. 

Erica  ventricosa  alba.  ....  2j  feet  by  3  feet 
,,  ,,  globosa  .  •  •  •  a  ,,  3 

,,  metulsefiora  .  •  •  •  •  2  »  f 

,,  tricolor  major  .  .  •  •  •  3  ,,  3 

,,  mutabilis  .  ■  •  •  •  2  ,,  2 

,,  splendens  .  .  •  •  •  3  ,,  3 

,,  halicacaba  .  .  •  •  .  2$  ,,  2J 

,,  depressa  .  •  •  •  •  2j  ,,  2 

This  was  a  well-grown  collection  of  beautiful 
plants  in  full  dower.  We  liave  selected  above  a  tew 
of  the  dnest,  with  their  names  and  sizes,  and  shall  do 
the  same  to  the  remaining  collections. 

Second  prize. — Gold  Banksian  medal,  to  Mr.  Smith, 
gardener  to  W.  Quilter,  Esq.  Norwood. 

Erica  elegans  .  .  .  •  •  •  2  j  feet  by  3  feet 

,,  perspieuanana .  .  .  •  •  4  „  •* 

,,  intermedia  .  .  .  •  •  2  ,,  2$ 

,,  ventricosa  collinen  .  .  •  ■  >4  >>  2 

,,  ,,  splendens 

,,  ,,  magnifica 

The  two  last  named  were  small,  beautiful  plants. 
Third  prize. — Silver  gilt  medal,  Mr.  Genie. 

Erica  ventricosa  .  .  .  .  .3  feet  by  2j  feet 

,,  ,,  superba  .  .  .  .  2  ,,  2 

,.  densa  .  .  .  •  •  .  2  „  2j 

,,  vestita  alba  .  .  .  •  •  3  ,,  3 

COLLECTION  OF  FIFTEEN  CAPE  HEATHS. — NURSERYMEN. 

First  Prize. — Gold  Knightian  medal,  to  Messrs. 
Fairbarn,  nurserymen,  Clapham. 

Erica  Cavendisbiana. — This  noble  plant  is  now  in 
perfection ;  besides  being  one  of  the  dnest  of  heaths 
it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  plants  ever  seen ;  it 
measures  nearly  0  feet  diameter,  consequently  18  feet 
circumference,  stands  nearly  6  feet  high,  and  forms 
a  due  pyramid  of  bright  yellow  tubular  dowers. 


Erica  ventricosa  brevifolia  . 

,,  „  superba 

,,  „  coccinea  minor 

,,  ,,  Bothwellii  . 

,,  tricolor  elegans  . 

Second  Prize. — Gold  Banksian  medal,  to  Messrs. 
Rollinson,  Tooting. 

Erica  fragrans  .  .  .  .  .3  feet  by  2J  feet. 


3  feet  by  5  feet. 
3i  3J 

2  1* 

2  2 

2  2J 


mutabilis,  a  wonder  of  culture 
Beaumontiana 

Cavendishiana,  a  fine  young  plant 
ventricosa  brevifolia  . 


1 

2 


if 

2 

2 

2 


Third  Prize. — Silver  gilt  medal,  to  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Erica  Cavendisbiana  ....  3*feet  by  3  feet, 

splendens 


florida 
ventricosa  coccinea 
,,  superba 


3 

14 

24 


Fourth  Prize. — Certidcate  of  Excellence,  to  Messrs. 
Pamplin.  There  were  some  neat  small  E.  ventricosas 
in  this  collection,  but  they  wanted  age  and  attention 
to  make  them  drst-rate  plants. 

COI, LECTIONS  OF  NINE  CAPE  HEATHS. 

First  Prize. — To  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  G.  Good- 
heart,  Esq.,  Beckenham. 

Erica  Cavendishiana  .  .  .  .2  feet  by  2  feet. 

,,  vestita  coccinea  .  .  .  .24  24 

„  daphnoides  .  .  .  .  .2}  2j 

„  flammea  .....  3  2 

,,  halicacaba  .  .  .  .  .2  2 

Second  Prize. — Certidcate  of  Excellence,  to  Mr. 
Cole.  His  best  plants  were 

Erica  ventricosa  .  .  .  ,  .2  feet  by  2  feet. 

,,  Cavendishiana  .  .  .  .2  2 

Third  Prize. — To  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Law¬ 
rence. 


Erica  Cavendishiana 
,,  Bergiana 
,,  intermedia 


2  feet  by'2  feet. 
2-4  2 

2j  2 


Fourth  Prize. — To  Mr.  Roser,  gardener  to  I.  Brad¬ 
bury,  Esq.,  Streatham. 

Fifth  Prize. — To  Mr.  Green. 

SINGLE  SPECIMENS  OF  CAPE  HEATHS. 

Large  silver  medal  to  Mr.  May,  at  Mrs.  Lawrence’s, 
for  E.  vestita  coccinea. 

Silver  Knightian  medal  to  Mr.  May,  at  G.  Good- 
heart’s,  Esq.,  for  Erica  ventricosa  alba. 

Certidcate  of  Merit  to  Mr.  Malyon,  for  Erica  ven¬ 
tricosa  ;  and  to  Mr.  Green,  for  Erica  propendens. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  ROSES  IN  POTS. 

First  Prize  (Amateurs). — Silver  gilt  medal,  to  Mr. 
Roser,  gardener  to  J.  Bradbury,  Esq.,  Streatham. 
We  note  the  following  as  being  good  roses,  in  dne 
order,  in  this  collection; — 

Baronne  Prevost,'Las  Casas,  Madame  Laffay,  La  Reine,  Rivers. 

Second  Prize. — Silver  Banksian  medal,  to  A.  Row¬ 
landson,  Esq.,  Rosanthal,  near  Lewisham.  Good 
kinds,  in  drst-rate  condition,  in  this  collection,  were 

Rose  Aspasia,  Baronne  Prevost,  Melanie  Cornu,  Sophie  de  Marsilly, 
Dr.  Marx. 

nurserymen’s  PRIZES. 

First  Prize. — Gold  Banksian  medal,  to  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Sons,  Berkliampstead.  In  this  collection 
we  were  much  struck  by  the  following  varieties : — 

(Hybrid  Bourbon)  Paul  Perras,  (China)  Las  Casas,  (Hybrid  China) 
Madame  Plantier,  (Hybrid  Perpetual)  Queen,  (Hybrid  Bourbon) 
Great  Western,  (Hybrid  Bourbon)  Coup  d’Hebe,  (Tea-scented) 
Adam. 

Second  Prize. — Silver  gilt  medal,  to  Messrs.  A 
Paul  and  Sons,  Cheslnmt.  The  following  were  drst- 
rate  : — 

(Tea-scented)  Caroline,  (Hybrid  Bourbon)  Paul  Perras  and  Coup 
d’Hebe,  (Austrian)  Harrisonii,  yellow,  (Hybrid  China)  Henry  Barbet. 

Third  Prize. — Certidcate  of  excellence  to  Mr. 
Francis,  Hertford.  Mr.  F.  had  in  his  collection  the 
following  dne  roses,  in  excellent  condition  : — 
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(Tea-sccntcd)  Devoniensis,  (Hybrid  Bourbon)  Belle  de  St.  Cyr  and 
Charles  Duval,  (Hybrid  Perpetual)  Mrs.  Elliott,  (Hybrid  China)  Chc- 
nedole. 

A.  Rowland,  Esq.,  had  a  prize  awarded  to  him  for 
25  varieties  of  cut  roses  ;  and  Mr.  Francis  exhibited 
a  tray  of  that  rather  new  and  fine  rose,  Geant  de 
Batailles,  which  was  much  admired. 

TALL  CACTI  IN  COLLECTIONS. 

First  Prize. — Gold  Banksian  medal,  to  Mr.  Green. 
This  was  a  noble  collection  of  those  gorgeous  flowers ; 
they  assisted  materially  to  fill  up  the  void  occasioned 
by  the  absence  of  the  brilliant  azaleas.  Mr.  Green 
has,  for  several  years,  been  very  successful  in  this 
tribe  of  plants,  hut  at  this  exhibition  be  surpassed 
all  his  former  displays.  We  note  a  few  of  the  most 
showy. 

Epiphyllum  aurantiacum  .  .  .  .4  feet  by  2  feet 

,,  rubra  cerulea  .  .  .  .  3  ,,  3 

,,  spcciosum  elegans,  new  and  beautiful  .  2  ,,  2j 

Cereus  speciosissimus  .  .  .  .  .  7  ,,  3 

Epiphyllum  ackermannii  ,  .  .  .  7  >>  3 

Second  Prize. — Silver  gilt  medal,  to  Mr.  Falconer, 
gardener  to  F.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Cbeam.  This  also  was 
a  well  grown  and  superbly  flowered  collection,  but 
not  quite  so  fine  as  the  preceding.  The  finest  speci¬ 
mens  were 

Epiphyllum  Jenkinsoni  gvandiflorum  .  .  5  feet  by  4  feet 

Cereus  Mallisonii  .  .  .  .  .  G  ,,  4 

Greenhouse  Azaleas. — First  prize,  to  Mr.  Green, 
certificate  of  excellence  :  A.  variegata  was  a  good  spe¬ 
cimen,  6  feet  by  4^  feet,  and  A.  rosea  punctata  was 
also  in  fair  condition. 

Pitcher  Plants. — Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  bad  a  silver  Knightian  medal  awarded  to 
him  for  a  collection  of  these  curious  plants. 

Statices. — Mr.  Glendinning  had  a  prize  awarded 
to  him  for  six  species  of  this  genus,  viz.,  Statice 
dianthioides,  l'rutescens,  mucronata,  puberula,  arbo- 
rea,  and  speciosa. 

Amaryllids. — Mr.  Iveson  had  a  prize  for  six  ama- 
ryllids,  which  he  exhibited  in  good  style. 

Ranunculuses,  &c. — The  silver  Banksian  medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Tyso,  for  a  splendid  collection 
of  ranunculuses;  and  certificates  of  merit  to  Mr. 
Costar,  for  a  similar  collection  ;  and  to  Mr.  Gad,  for 
a  fine  seedling  large  petunia,  named  Enchantress 

Calceolarias  were  never  shown  in  greater  beauty. 
Th e  first  prize  was  given  to  Sir.  Gaines,  who  ex¬ 
hibited  Gustavus,  Cavalier,  Prima  Donna,  Bianca, 
Don  Juan  and  Eclipse.  The  second  prize  was  given 
to  Messrs  Henderson,  of  Pine  Apple  Place,  for  Duke 
of  Rothsay,  Miss  Rattray,  Dr.  Neil,  Lucy  Ashton, 
Catherine  Seaton,  and  Black  Agnes. 

Pelargoniums. — Of  these  we  shall  speak  in  a 
future  Number,  observing  only  at  present,  that  we 
thought  the  best  of  the  seedlings  were  Hoyle’s  Cecil 
and  Beck’s  Major  Domo  ;  and  of  the  fancy  varieties, 
Mr.  E.  Henderson’s  Mario,  Alice  Lawton,  and  Beauty 
of  Chiswick.  No  white  Pelargonium  yet  excels  Pearl ; 
it  is  still  the  gem  of  its  colour. 

Lilium  lancieolium  punctatum. — Mr.  Groom  ex¬ 
hibited  twelve  of  these  beautiful  aristocratic-looking 
flowers.  We  never  saw  their  pure  white,  turbaned 
flowers  more  beautifully  bloomed. 

Fruit. — A.  very  few  grapes,  with  one  basket  of 
Noblesse  peaches,  another  of  the  Violette  Hative  nec¬ 
tarine,  one  of  figs,  and  about  a  dozen  pine  apples, 
constituted  the  whole  of  the  show  in  this  department. 
There  was  one  Lemon  Queen  pine,  and  that  weighed 
4lbs.  6ozs.,  whilst  the  common  queens  ranged  between 
3lbs.  10  ozs.  and  5  lbs.  1  oz.  They  were  well  grown. 


EXTRACT  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Queen  Wasps. — As  this  is  now  the  full  season  for 
queen  wasps,  permit  me  to  mention  a  very  efficacious 
way  of  destroying  them.  Put  a  good  percussion  cap 
upon  the  nipple  of  an  empty  gun  or  strong  pistol. 
Let  the  wasp  settle,  then  bring  the  muzzle  close  up, 
and  fire  the  cap ;  it  will  generally  bring  the  insect 
down  in  a  disabled  state,  doing  little  or  no  damage 
to  the  leaf  or  branch  on  which  it  is  settled.  If  the 
locality  is  not  of  consequence,  a  pistol  charge  of  loose 
powder  will  be  still  more  efficacious.  I  need  hardly 
inform  you  that  the  Pyracantlia  has  peculiar  attrac¬ 
tions  at  this  season  for  wasps.  I  have,  this  morning, 
killed  the  fourteenth  olf  of  a  plant  at  my  door.  If 
you  could  prevail  on  your  readers  more  generally  to 
plant  this  tree,  and  to  watch  for  the  wasps,  which  are 
certain  to  resort  to  them  in  the  spring,  these  insects 
would  soon  be  as  scarce  in  this  country  as,  fortunately 
now,  is  the  hornet. — Clericus. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Chamomile  in  Turf  {Beta). — We  know  of  no  other  mode  of 
destroying  this  weed  than  by  cutting  it  down  within  the  soil  as  often 
as  it  appears,  and  putting  a  spoonful  of  salt  on  the  stump  of  the  root. 

Slugs  (XX.). — The  cottager  was  quite  right  in  his  practice  of  get¬ 
ting  up  early  in  the  morning  to  hand-pick  the  slugs  from  his  crops  :  it 
is  the  best  mode  of  keeping  them  under ;  but  putting  them  into  brine 
or  lime,  or  crushing  them  with  his  foot,  would  have  been  a  more 
speedy  mode  of  destroying  them. 

Mildew  on  Vine-lf.aves  (F.  W.  Tillock). —  If  you  burn  sulphur 
and  tobacco  in  your  vinery  you  will  kill  every  leaf  and  every  grape, 
and  yet  not  get  rid  of  the  fungus.  In  the  case  we  mentioned  at 
page  33,  the  mildew  returned  upon  the  new  leaves.  The  leaves  you 
have  sent  to  us  are  very  severely  attacked ;  and,  let  us  add,  that 
we  fear  you  aid  the  progress  of  the  disease,  by  keeping  the  in¬ 
side  of  your  house  too  damp,  at  least  we  judge  so  from  the  gross¬ 
ness  of  the  leaves — that  grossness,  from  whatever  cause  arising, 
promotes  the  growth  of  the  mildew  fungus.  If  the  case  was  our 
own,  we  should  pick  off  a  good  many  leaves,  selecting,  of  course, 
those  most  affected,  and  these  we  should  burn.  This  would 
admit  more  light  into  the  house,  which  is  unfriendly  to  the  growth 
of  the  fungus ;  and,  for  the  same  checking  purpose,  we  should 
keep  the  air  of  the  house  dry.  In  a  case  so  severe  as  yours, 
we  would  have  every  leaf  thoroughly  washed  clear  from  the  fungus 
by  means  of  a  sponge  dipped  in  salt  and  water,  four  ounces  to  the 
gallon.  Let  this  be  done  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  mofning  have 
the  whole  well  syringed  with  clear  water.  After  this,  an  occasional 
syringing  with  salt  and  water,  and  then  with  clear  water,  as  directed 
at  p.  54,  would  probably  keep  down  the  disease.  We  have  more 
confidence  than  ever  in  this  treatment,  having  received  a  letter  from 
a  correspondent,  in  which  is  stated  that  it  has  been  adopted  for  remov¬ 
ing  the  mildew  from  cucumber  leaves  with  complete  success. 

Strawberries  ^  Working  Man). — If  the  runners  are  strong  the 
age  of  the  parents  producing  them  is  of  no  consequence.  Those  who 
grow  the  finest  strawberries  never  allow  them  to  remain  after  the 
second  year ;  the  beds  are  then  broken  up  and  others  formed  in  a 
different  situation.  We  will  here  add  that  the  grower  of  the  finest 
strawberries  we  ever  saw',  trenches  the  ground  for  them  full  three  feet 
deep,  digging  in  with  every  spit  as  much  rotten  stable  manure  as  can 
be  worked  in.  His  British  Queens  are  red  all  over,  having  no  ‘  green 
noses.’  The  best  time  for  making  your  beds  will  be  August ;  and  if 
your  friend  will  then  let  you  have  his  last  year’s  runners,  from  which 
he  has  nipped  the  blooms,  if  you  move  them  carefully  you  will  save  a 
year. 

Antirrhinum  Culture  (C.). — Antirrhinums  require  to  be  sown 
in  the  spring,  either  thinly  where  they  are  to  flower,  or  in  a  spare 
corner,  to  be  transplanted  when  three  or  four  inches  high.  They 
will  grow  in  almost  any  soil. 

Hydrangeas  ( H .,  a  Subscriber). — These,  you  say,  are  only  partly 
in  leaf,  but  shoots  are  strong  from  the  bottom.  By  all  means  cut 
down  the  old  sticky  stems,  and  if  the  roots  are  good  the  bottom 
shoots  will  flower  in  the  autumn. 

LaurustinaS  (Ibid). — Those  planted  last  autumn  are  turned 
brown,  either  entirely  or  partially.  Cut  the  brown  tops  off,  or  say 
the  whole  of  the  last  growth ;  and  after  so  much  May  rains  they 
ought  to  shoot  again  from  the  old  wood  ;  at  least,  be  in  no  hurry  with 
them  ;  we  have  seen  them  push  after  looking  dead  for  some  months. 

Camellias  in  Peat  ( H .  C.  Wells). — “  A  good  gardener  near  you 
pots  them  in  very  fine  peat  to  be  had  near  you;”  by  all  means  use 
the  same ;  but  in  doing  so,  if  they  are  in  loam  now,  you  ought  to 
shake  off  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  Mr.  Beaton  says  he  has  seen 
them  grown  in  peat  successfully  in  many  parts  of  Scotland ;  but, 
knowing  that  certain  kinds  of  peat  is  poison  to  them,  he  does  not  re¬ 
commend  it. 

Abutilon  Striatum  (A  Subscriber  from  the  commencement). — 
This  is  the  name  of  the  plant  so  misspelt  by  those  from  whom  you 
bought  it.  It  is  of  the  same  natural  family  as  the  hollyhock,  as  you 
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thought,  and  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  greenhouse  plants ;  will  stand 
several  degrees  of  frost,  requires  very  rich  soil,  a  large  pot,  and 
abundance  of  water  in  summer.  When  in  good  health  it  is  a  very 
showy  plant,  and  flowers  from  May  to  October.  It  is  a  good  plant 
to  train  against  a  wall  in  summer  ;  to  be  taken  in  ori  the  approach  of 
frost.  A  notice  of  it  you  will  find  at  p.  82. 

Magnolia  Grandiflora  (Ibid). — This  does  not  require  a  green¬ 
house  even  in  Scotland.  It  will  do  with  you  at  Thame  much  better  \ 
against  a  south  wall.  In  the  southern  counties  it  grows  and  flowers 
in  the  open  shrubbery. 

Carnation  Lavers  (An  Admirer  of  the  C.  G.). — “The  top  spit  j 
of  a  very  old  pasture,  good,  and  full  of  fibres,”  which  you  have  as 
the  soil  for  your  cucumber  bed,  will  do  at  the  end  of  the  season  for 
potting  your  carnation  layers  better  than  if  used  fresh  from  the 
pasture. 

Clay  Brought  to  the  Surface  (Ibid). — You  have  done  right 
to  rake  together  and  burn  the  excessive  lumps  of  clay.  If  too  much 
clay  still  remains  at  the  surface,  retrench  the  ground,  and  thus  get 
it  below  again. 

Quicken  Grass  (An  Amateur).— Thi#  weed,  which  is  also  known 
as  whicken,  couch,  and  twitch  grass,  is  the  Triticum  repens  of  bota¬ 
nists.  There  are  only  three  ways  of  getting  rid  of  it,  viz.,  by  deep 
trenching,  a  thick  crop  of  late  potatoes,  or  forking  it  out.  The  last 
is  an  endless  job,  as  every  fragment  of  its  creeping  roots  grows.  But 
there  are  many  worse  grasses  in  good  lawns  ;  and,  if  you  mow  your 
lawn  often,  it  will  not  disfigure  the  rest  of  the  grass. 

Egg-Plum  Shedding  its  Fruit  (Frank). — The  plums  drop  when 
nearly  full  grown.  Perhaps  the  roots  have  descended  into  an  un- 
genial  subsoil.  If  so,  you  must,  after  carefully  deciding  this,  cut 
away  the  portions  which  have  descended  below  the  true  level,  and 
try  and  introduce  some  impervious  material  beneath  them.  Trans¬ 
planting  either,  if  the  trees  are  not  too  old,  may  be  resorted  to  in  the 
ensuing  autumn. 

Best  Rhubarb  (Ibib).-Wc  are  for  the  “Victoria.”  There  are 
many  other  good  kinds,  but  none,  we  think,  to  excel  this  in  general 
utility. 

Strawberries  Badly  Forced  ( - ). — We  should  advise 

you  to  plant  these  in  a  rich  border,  and  if  well  watered,  as  they  did 
not  bear  in  your  forcing  pit,  they  may  bloom  in  September,  and  can 
then  be  taken  up  carefully  without  disturbing  the  roots,  and  put  under 
glass.  They  will  yield  a  late  crop.  You  had  better  have  some  fresh 
plauts  of  last  year  for  early  forcing. 

Asparagus  Planting  (G.  E.  L.). — The  best  time  for  doing  this 
is  April,  when  the  shoots  are  begining  to  grow.  Two  or  three  year 
old  plants  are  best  for  planting.  We  will  give  directions  when  the 
time  arrives. 

Liguid  Manure  (W.  Mansell). — You  do  not  tell  us  how  much 
horse  and  pigeon’s  dung  you  put  into  “ten  or  fifteen”  gallons  of 
water.  How,  then,  can  we  say  the  proportion  of  the  liquid  you  should 
use?  Then  the  vagueness  of  “ten  or  fifteen”  gallons  is  such  as  to 
render  our  answer  further  difficult.  We  assure  you,  and  all  our  readers, 
that  in  plant  culture,  as  in  other  sciences,  there  can  be  no  uniformity 
of  results  without  precision  in  the  means  employed.  Twelve  gallons 
of  horse  droppings  and  three  of  pigeon’s  dung,  soaked  in  fifteen 
gallons  of  water,  would  require  to  be  diluted  with  sixty  gallons  of 
water. 

Storing  Potatoes  (A  Great  Admirer). — Dry  marl  may  he  used 
for  this  purpose,  to  place  in  alternate  layers  with  them,  instead  of 
sand  or  earth,  as  we  recommended.  We  are  glad  to  hear  from  you 
that  the  potatoes  in  your  neighbourhood  (Malvern)  are  looking  so 
well. 

Bean  Apnis  or  Dolphin  (M.  A.  Maidstone). — Having  taken  off 
the  tops  of  the  affected  plants,  you  have  done  all  that  you  can  on  such 
large  breadths.  Watering  them  with  soap-suds  and  lime  water,  we 
fear,  will  have  injured  the  blossoms  without  affecting  the  aphis.  On 
small  plots,  after  removing  the  tops  of  the  plants,  a  very  effective 
application  is  a  dusting  of  Scotch  snuff.  We  apply  this  with  perfect 
success,  also  to  the  aphides  on  our  choice  gooseberry  bushes.  We 
take  a  bason  with  some  of  the  snuff  in  it,  and  stir  the  ends  of  the 
affected  bushes  in  it. 

Salting  Asparagus  Beds  (A  Subscriber). — Asparagus,  being  a 
native  of  the  sea  shore,  will  bear  the  application  of  moderate  doses  of 
salt  without  any  injury.  If  you  sow  the  salt  broadcast  over  the  plants 
on  a  dry  day,  though  it  touches  their  stems,  it  all  falls  down  to  the 
soil.  You  may  apply  it  now  with  great  benefit,  and  with  no  fear  of 
injury. 

Creepers  for  North  Wall  (H.  W.  Tewkesbury). — You  wish 
to  know  what  creepers  or  other  shrubs  will  thrive  against  a  w  all,  the 
aspect  of  which  is  due  north.  We  are  sorry  to  give  you  so  unfavour¬ 
able  an  answer,  but  there  are  none  that  will  there  flower  satisfactorily. 
We  would  recommend  you  to  try  the  double  blossomed  cherry,  the 
common  honeysuckle,  the  variegated  and  double  bramble,  and  the 
common  Irish  ivy.  These  are  hardy  enough,  and  may  do  better  than 
we  anticipate.  With  regard  to  flowers  for  the  borders,  almost  any 
kind  will  thrive  on  the  south  one ;  but  on  the  other,  the  north  one, 
very  few  would  do  well.  Lily- of- the- valley  must  be  one,  and  the 
Scotch  double  buff  primrose  another.  You  might  try  also  some  dwarf 
rhododendrons  and  Provence  roses,  with  variegated  periwinkles  to  run 
amongst  them,  also  crocuses  and  snow  drops.  Do  not  expect  too 
much,  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Honeysuckles  (Naomi). — You  have  two  honeysuckles  trained 
up  two  trees,  and  so  infested  with  green  fly  that  they  are  almost 
destroyed,  and  you  have  tried  tobacco  water  to  destroy  them  without 
success.  You  have  either  not  applied  it  sufficiently,  or  it  has  not 
been  strong  enough.  Try  again,  or,  if  your  honeysuckles  are  too  far 
gone,  cut  them  down  immediately.  There  is  a  long  summer  yet  before 
us  for  them  to  make  fresh  shoots,  and  ripen  them  too,  before  the 
autumnal  frosts  sets  in. 

Slogs  on  Ranunculus  Beds  (Ibid). — To  destroy  the  slugs  that 
infest  your  ranunculuses,  water  the  bed  with  clear  lime  water,  twice, 
at  an  interval  of  two  days  between.  Brewers’  grains  are  an  excellent 


trap,  and  so  are  cabbage  or  lettuce  leaves.  Examine  these  traps  every 
evening  by  candle-light,  and  very  early  every  morning.  Use  these 
means  in  every  part  of  your  garden  most  perseveringly  for  a  month, 
and  you  will  be  rid  of  them.  Brewers’  grains  are  a  good  manure 
when  in  a  decayed  state. 

Two-LicnT  Frame  (Rev.  C.  W.  L.). — A  frame  with  two  lights 
for  protection  purposes  in  winter  should  be  4£  ft.  wide  and  7  ft.  long. 
This  will  hold  a  considerable  number  of  such  things  as  verbenas, 
petunias,  geraniums,  &e.  At  the  time  to  force  roses,  strike  cuttings, 
sow  seeds,  and  various  other  useful  operations,  the  plants  protected 
through  the  winter  may  be  put  out  under  a  hoop  and  mat  shelter.  A 
gentle  hot-bed  should  then  be  made,  with  short  well  prepared  litter, 
and  a  covering  of  tanner’s  bark  laid  upon  it.  The  cuttings,  roses,  and 
seeds  may  be  placed  upon  that,  and  will  answer  well  if  due  care  be 
taken  that  the  heat  is  moderate. 

Roses  (Ibid). — The  two  roses  (Wm.  Jesse  and  Souvenir  de  Mal- 
ntaison)  that  you  have  flowered  in  doors  may  now  be  planted  out,  and 
should  have  the  long  straggling  shoots  pruned  in  to  half  their  length. 
They  will  then  break  afresh  and  flower  again  in  the  autumn.  Instead, 
however,  of  planting  them  out,  keep  them  in  the  pots,  plunged 
behind  a  low  wall  or  hedge,  and  they  will  flower  much  stronger  next 
year  than  plants  taken  up  and  potted  in  the  autumn. 

Rose  Stock  Suckers  (Ibid). — The  strong  rose  stocks  you  speak 
of  as  breaking  strongly  near  the  ground  may  be  budded,  as  soon  as 
the  shoots  are  long  enough,  with  Wm.  Jesse,  Mrs.  Elliot,  Aubernon, 
and  Louis  Buonaparte.  These  are  good  roses,  and  will  answer  your 
purpose.  Budding  of  roses  may  now  be  commenced,  provided  the 
buds  part  easily  from  the  bark ;  and  the  bark  of  the  stock,  through 
the  abundance  of  sap,  rises  readily  with  the  budding  knife. 

Aquilegia  Glandulosa  (Ibid). — This  requires  a  good  strong 
loam,  in  an  open  situation,  to  thrive  and  flower  well.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  slips,  or  division  of  the  roots,  but  is  best  increased  by 
seed  sown  in  pots,  plunged  in  a  decayed  hotbed. 

Rose  Suckers  (A.  Y.  Z.). — Your  rose  suckers  undoubtedly  injure 
the  old  bushes,  and  in  two  ways  :  first,  through  the  creeping  root  that 
connects  them  with  the  old  plant  they  draw  off  the  strength  which 
ought  to  support  the  parent  stock  :  secondly,  the  roots  of  the  suckers 
impoverish  the  soil,  thus  again  robbing  the  old  plant  of  food.  From 
those  suckers  of  a  year’s  growth  having  roots  of  their  own,  remove 
the  soil  carefully  where  you  think  the  connecting  roots  are,  and,  when 
you  have  found  them,  cut  them  clean  through  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
let  them  exist  on  their  own  resources  till  the  autumn,  and  then  remove 
them  to  a  situation  where  they  may  support  themselves.  All  suckers 
of  this  year’s  growth  destroy  as  they  appear. 

Greengage  (Ibid). — Your  greengage,  which  is  very  vigorous, 
blooms,  but  does  not  bear,  is  too  luxuriant.  Clear  away  the  soil  to 
some  of  the  strongest  roots,  and  cut  them  in  two.  This  will  cause 
your  tree  to  produce  better,  because  less  luxuriant,  shoots  for  bearing. 

Names  of  Plants  (A  Smatterer). — Your  plant  is  Ruscus  andro- 
gynus,  It  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  islands,  and  too  tender  to 
endure  our  winters,  though  “  trained  to  a  south  wall  in  a  sheltered 
corner  in  the  county  of  Surry.”  Being  an  evergreen  climber  the  best 
place  for  it  is  against  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse.  (II.  P.  Vibert.) 
—Your  shrub  is  a  Solanum,  and,  be  believe,  Solatium  angusti folium, 
but  the  sprig  you  sent  was  too  small  to  judge  by.  If  we  are  right,  the 
flowers  are  dingy  purple  and  sweet-smelling,  and  the  leaves  lances- 
late  and  evergreen.  It  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  requires  a 
greenhouse. 

Pea-sticks  (X  X). — String  tied  length  and  crossways  between 
the  poles,  described  at  p.  110,  would  do  instead  of  boughs  for  the 
support  of  peas. 

Turnips  Running  to  Seed  (George). — This  must  have  been 
occasioned  either  by  their  being  too  much  shaded,  or  not  being  well 
watered  during  the  late  dry  weather,  or  by  the  stock  being  of  an 
early-seeding  habit.  If  you  avoid  all  these  errors  your  turnips  will 
not  seed  prematurely. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (An  Admirer,  Halifax). — This  salt  being 
a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia,  you  may  form  an  excel¬ 
lent  supply  for  yourself,  by  pouring  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid)  into 
some  ammoniacal  liquor  from  the  gas  works,  until  no  more  bubbles 
arise  from  the  liquor.  You  may  obtain  sulphate  of  ammonia,  in 
crystals,  of  the  London  Manure  Company,  for  about  18s.  per  cwt. 

Cucumber  Blossoms  (Ibid). — It  is  not  necessary  to  impregnate 
these  in  order  to  obtain  fruit  from  them.  Many  first-rate  gardeners 
testify  that  they  have  removed  the  blossoms  before  they  opened,  and 
yet  the  fruit  was  perfected.  If  you  require  seed  from  the  fruit,  im¬ 
pregnation,  of  course,  is  necessary. 

Slugs  (H.  S.  R.). — These  are  perfect  insects,  and  not  the  larva  of 
a  fly  or  moth.  There  are  many  species.  The  name  given  to  them 
by  entomologists  is  Limax.  Answers  to  your  other  questions  next 
week. 

Corrections  (A.  R.  C.). — Thanks  for  your  kind  desire  that  we 
should  not  have  even  “  a  speck.”  You  are  wrong  in  some  of  your 
corrections — Polmaise  is  right. 

Second  Swarm  (R.  A.  C.,  Winchelsca). — Prevent  this  if  you  can 
by  putting  a  small  hive  on  the  top  of  your  stock  immediately .  If 
the  second  swarm  comes  forth  notwithstanding,  unite  it  to  another 
second  swarm,  or  cast,  as  directed  at  p.  104. 

Double  Wall-flower  (J.  C.  Norwood). — Your  double  wall¬ 
flower  is  a  fine  dark-coloured  variety  of  great  merit,  but  not  new. 
We  have  seen  the  same  variety  about  Windsor  twelve  months  ago. 
It  is  the  richest  and  darkest  coloured  double  wall-flower  ever  seen. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


M 

D 

w 

D 

JUNE  21—27,  1849. 

1 

Plants  dedicated  to 
each  day. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon  R. 
and  Sets. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

21 

Th. 

Q.  ViCT.pro.  Long.  day.  Partridges  hatch. 

Viper’s  Buglos. 

45  a.  3 

18  a.  8 

8  54 

1 

1 

22 
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22 

F. 

Sun’s  dec.  23° 2/'  n.  Six-spot  Burnet  Moth 

Canterbury  Bells. 

45 

19 

9  44 

2 

1 

35 
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23 

S. 

Wheat  flowers.  ^een- 

Lady’s  Slipper. 

45 

19 

10  23 

3 

1 

48 

174 

24- 

Sun. 

3  3.  a.  Tu.  Nat.  J.  Rapt.  Midsummer-D. 

St.  John’s  Wort. 

45 

19 

10  50 

4 

2 

1 

175 

25 

M. 

Common  Wasp  abounds. 

Sweet-william. 

40 

19 

11  24 

5 

2 

14 

170 

2(5 

Tu. 

Privet  Hawk  Moth  seen. 

Blue  Sowthistle. 

40 

19 

11  50 

0 

2 

27 

177 

27 

W. 

Cuckoo  last  heard. 

Perforated  St.  John’s  Wort. 

47 

19 

morn. 

5 

2 

39 

178 

Longest  Day. — This  is  always  considered  to  be  the  21st  of  June, 
but  it  is  not  strictly  so,  the  next  Hay  or  two  being  slightly  longer.  The 
longest  day  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  after  deducting  for  refrac¬ 
tion,  contains  1(5  hours,  34  minutes,  and  5  seconds. 

Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. — This  festival,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  forerunner  of  our  Redeemer,  was  first  instituted 
in  the  year  488,  and  has  ever  since  been  observed  both  by  the  Papal 
and  the  Reformed  Church.  He  was  born  about  six  months  before  our 
Lord  :  and,  when  nearly  33  years  old,  “the  word  of  God  came  unto 
him  in  the  wildernesss,”  which  he  appears  to  have  made  his  abode, 
and,  obeying  its  summons,  he  left  his  solitude  and  “preached  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins,”  in  “all  the  country 
round  about  Jordan.”  At  the  end  of  a  ministry  of  about  13  months’ 
continuance  he  appeared  at  the  court  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  reproved 
him  boldly  for  his  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  brother’s  wife,  He- 
rodias.  The  result  is  told  us  in  Scripture  (Matt,  xiv),  and  we  will 
only  add  that  the  place  of  St.  John’s  imprisonment  was  the  Castle  of 
Machoeius,  near  the  Dead  Sea.  His  murder  occurred  a.d.  33. 

Phenomena  of  the  Season. — We  now  come  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  parts  essential  to  all  flowers  for  the  production  of 
seed — the  stamens.  These  are  the  long  stalks  ( filaments )  usually 
white,  with  yellow  heads  {anthers),  situated  next  within  the  petals, 
and  being  the  male  portion  of  flowers.  They  vary  in  number  from 
one,  as  in  the  common  Marestail  ( Hippuris ),  to  a  great  number,  as 
in  the  strawberry,  and  in  form  as  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 
It  is  on  the  number  and  some  peculiarities  of  the  stamens  that  the 
celebrated  Linmean  system  of  arranging  plants  is  founded.  In  double 
flowers  the  stamens  are  changed  into  petals,  and  these  flowers  are, 
consequently,  incapable  of  producing  pollen,  the  powder  which,  when 


applied  to  the  pistil,  impregnates  the  seed  and  renders  it  fertile.  This 
pollen  is  produced  by  the  anthers  only  ;  and,  to  secure  that  it  shall 
reach  the  summit  of  the  pistil,  many  contrivances  are  provided. 
Thus,  in  most  flowers  hanging  downwards  the  stamens  are  shorter 
than  the  pistil,  so  that  when  the  pollen  is  shed  it  may  fall  down  upon 
it ;  and  in  the  berberry,  when  the  filaments  are  touched  gently,  they 
spring  forward  and  dash  the  anther  against  the  pistil.  Pollen  con¬ 
sists,  as  may  be  seen  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  of  nume¬ 
rous  little  bags,  angular  in  the  violet,  kidney-shaped  in  the  narcissus, 
and  perforated  in  the  pelargonium.  They  differ  in  colour  or  form  al¬ 
most  in  every  species  ;  and  their  surface,  though  mostly  smooth,  is 
often  wrinkled,  net-like,  and  even  prickly.  'When  moistened,  these 
globules  burst  and  emit  a  cloud  of  dust.  This  is  very  remarkably 
visible  in  the  cypress,  birch,  and  willow,  if  they  are  shaken  when  the 
pollen  is  ripe.  This  dust  is  also  composed  of  myriads  of  little  bags, 
which  in  their  turn  explode  when  moistened,  as  may  be  noticed  most 
readily  by  placing  some  of  the  ripe  anthers  of  Valerian  on  water. 


a,  stamen  of  the  lily ;  b,  of  the  Lemna  (duck-weed) ;  e,  of  the  potatoe ; 
d,  of  the  berberry ;  e,  of  the  ginger  ;  /,  of  the  sage. 


Insects.— At  p.  52  of  our  present 
volume,  we  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
one  of  the  Snake  Millipedes  ( Julus  com- 
platanus)  really  attacks  the  root  of  the 
potato  until  this  is  in  a  state  of  decay, 


and  the  same  doubt  exists  with  us  relative 
to  another  and  much  smaller  species, 

Juluspulchellus,  represented  in  our  draw¬ 
ing  of  its  natural  size  and  magnified. 

Cabbages  have  been  very  liable,  during 
the  recent  spring,  to  wither  away  when  about  half  grown.  When 
pulled  up,  their  stems,  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  are 
found  to  be  thoroughly  decayed,  and  in  the  decayed  place  are  usually 
a  colony  of  this  species  of  snake  millipede.  Now,  the  question 
arises,  is  this  insect  the  cause  of  the  disease,  by  wounding  and  eating 
the  bark  of  the  plant ;  or  does  the  parent  wound  the  bark,  depositing 
her  eggs  in  the  wound,  and  then  wet,  and  the  irritation  produced  by 
the  larvie,  complete  the  fatal  wounding ;  or  does  the  decay  first 
arise,  and  then  this  millipede  comes  to  it  to  feed  upon  the  putrid 
part,  and  the  mites  ( Acari )  which  frequent  the  places  where  decaying 
vegetable  matter  occurs  ?  These  are  questions  to  which  the  answers, 
at  present,  cannot  be  decisive ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  of  any  facts 
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bearing  upon  the  subject  from  any  of  our  correspondents.  In  our 
own  opinion,  this  Julus  does  not  attack  the  cabbage  whilst  this  is 
healthy,  but  that  the  wound  may  be  occasioned  by  the  parent  milli¬ 
pede,  and  that  the  young  ones  feed  on  the  mites  which  frequent  the 
decaying  wound.  This  millipede  is  a  sandy  grey  colour,  having  on 
each  side  a  row  of  small  crimson  spots.  The  number  of  legs  vary 
with  the  age  of  the  insect,  but  the  greatest  number  observed  in  the 
Julus  pulchellus  have  been  about  170.  When  disturbed,  it  coils  itself 
round  in  the  way  we  have  represented.  It  has  been  found  in  decayed 
onions  and  pansy  roots,  as  well  as  in  cabbage  stems.  Quicklime  and 
gas-lime,  incorporated  with  the  soil,  destroy  or  drive  away  these 
creatures. 


In  a  recent  Number  we  advocated  the  establishment 
of  village  Horticultural  Societies,  and  quoted  in¬ 
stances  and  testimonies  shewing  the  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence  such  societies  exercise  over  the  improvement 
of  the  gardening  of  the  many.  There  is  another 
class  of  local  Horticultural  Societies,  which  have 
also  for  then-  object  the  improvement  and  diffusion  of 
the  practice  of  gardening  among  the  more  wealthy 
classes,  and  to  these  societies  we  will  offer  a  word  of 


warning,  suggested  to  us  by  the  state  of  some  of  the 
departments  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society’s 
garden  at  Chiswick. 

Let  local  societies  strictly  and  invariably  endea¬ 
vour  to  attain  their  object  by  judicious  rewards  alone. 
Let  them  hold  out  prizes  to  be  attained  by  the 
growers  of  the  best  vegetables,  the  best  fruit,  and 
the  best  flowers.  Let  them  tempt  all  within  their 
influence  to  contend  for  those  prizes.  Let  them  sit 
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in  judgment  upon  the  competition,  and  let  them  dis¬ 
tribute  the  prizes  liberally,  judiciously,  and  with  a 
virtue  above  suspicion.  Let  them  do  all  this,  and 
they  shall  reap  a  harvest  of  success ;  but  never  let 
them  endeavour  to  promote  horticulture  by  their 
example, — never  let  a  local  society  have  a  garden; 
for,  if  they  do,  we  warn  them,  from  long  experience, 
that  it  will  be  worse  than  a  failure.  A  garden  would 
swallow  up  their  funds,  and  the  things  cultivated  in 
it  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  useless,  except  as  a 
warning,  enabling  its  members  to  say,  “  If  you  wish 
to  know  how  any  plant  ought  not  to  look,  go  and  see 
it  in  our  garden!”  We  could  name  half  a  dozen 
instances  where  this  was  the  result,  but  we  forbear, 
inasmuch  as  the  utmost  penalty  of  the  mistake  has 
been  paid — the  funds  of  the  societies  have  been 
involved,  the  plants  sold,  and  the  gardens  abandoned. 

It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  enlarge  upon  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this,  but  let  it  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence — 
In  such  gardens  there  are  not  the  inducements, 
always  found  to  be  requisite,  to  stimulate  and  to 
sustain  us  in  our  pursuit  of  excellence.  But,  instead 
of  dwelling  over  the  reason  for  such  failures,  let  us 
point  out  their  consequences,  for  these  are  far  more 
important.  Such  failures  are  injurious  to  the  credit 
and  influence  of  the  society ;  and  they  exercise  a 
benumbing  influence  over  the  horticulture  of  a  vici¬ 
nity.  Subscribers  do  not  care  to  belong  to  a  society 
that  is  ridiculed  ;  and  the  gardening  of  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  not  improved  when  a  cultivator  is  able  to 
say,  “  Yes,  those  plants  do  look  bad,  but  those  in 
the  society’s  garden  are  worse.” 

If  such  failures  are  productive  of  evil  in  a  local  so¬ 
ciety’s  garden,  how  much  more  are  they  to  be  depre¬ 
cated  when  occurring  in  the  garden  of  a  society  like 
the  London  Horticultural.  If  gardening  in  all  its  de¬ 
partments  is  not  illustrated  there  in  a  state  of  excel¬ 
lence  the  most  superior,  it  works  a  measure  of  harm 
instead  of  good.  Now,  that  superiority  does  not  pre¬ 
vail  in  some  of.  the  departments  at  Chiswick;  and  we 
are  about  to  quote  a  few  extracts  from  our  note-book, 
as  a  friendly  nudge  to  awaken  the  society’s  authorities 
from  their  slumbers  upon  some  points,  as  well  as  for 
the  information  of  our  readers. 

We  observed,  on  Saturday  last,  that  the  plum-trees 
were  almost  universally  blighted  at  the  Chiswick 
gardens — a  fate  they  are  unavoidably  enduring  with 
the  rest  of  England ;  but  why  is  the  American 
blight  allowed  to  spread  upon  the  apple-trees,  from 
branch  to  branch,  and  from  tree  to  tree,  without  a 
remedial  attempt?  The  persevering  application  of 
spirit  of  turpentine  to  each  patch  of  blight  by  means 
of  a  brush  would  gradually  subdue  the  pest,  or 
restrain  it  within  harmless  bounds. 

The  peach-trees  are  well  trained,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  one  variety,  the  Acton  Scot,  almost 
without  a  single  fruit.  We  should  like  to  know 
whether  shelters  were  employed,  or  whether  the  ex¬ 
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ception  was  accidental,  and  one  more  instance 
added  to  many  we  have  noticed  that  this  early  peach 
often  escapes  and  bears  a  good  crop  when  the  later 
varieties  are  al  1  cut  off. 

We  should  also  like  to  be  informed  why  the  pyra¬ 
midal  system  of  training  standard  pear-trees,  by 
fastening  the  points  of  their  branches  downwards, 
has  been  neglected  or  abandoned.  We  remember 
that  it  was  a  system  held  up  for  imitation  by  some 
of  the  society’s  authorities,  and  if  it  has  proved  to 
be  a  failure,  as  the  trees  in  question  intimate,  this 
ought  to  be  announced;  for,  to  have  committed  an 
error  is  no  crime,  and  the  warning  afforded  by  the 
confession  of  an  error  is  a  benelit  only  second  in 
importance  to  the  promulgation  of  success. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  department  we  observed  a 
state  of  affairs  causing  no  little  amusement  to  some 
of  the  visitors.  Several  of  the  beds  of  seedlings  had 
only  one  plant  in  them,  and  all  were  wofully  defi¬ 
cient.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  failure, 
the  beds  should  not  have  been  left  in  that  state. 
The  peas  were  grown  in  single  rows,  with  sticks  on 
each  side,  which  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  economical ; 
but  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  that  it  is  not  good 
gardening  to  grow  them  in  rows  at  most  three  feet 
apart,  and  the  tall  varieties  nearer  together  than  the 
dwarfs. 

When  we  turned  to  the  glass  structures,  there 
the  plants  were  almost  entirely  looking  in  a  state 
of  high  culture ;  and  we  would  only  suggest  that 
those  in  the  great  conservatory  are  becoming  far  too 
crowded,  and  that  such  miserable  calceolarias  as  are 
there  in  pots  should  be  at  once  banished. 

We  make  these  observations  with  the  anxious 
desire  that  every  department  of  the  Chiswick  garden 
should  exhibit  horticulture  in  the  greatest  state  of 
excellence  consistent  with  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  science.  We  would  not  have  even  its  seedling 
cabbage  beds  defective,  for  it  ought,  in  all  gardening, 
to  be  “  our  great  example  as  it  is  our  theme.”  If 
there  is  any  one  department  which,  from  peculiarity 
of  soil  or  situation,  ©r  other  cause,  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  so  as  to  exhibit  superiority  in  cultivation  and 
produce,  we  should  recommend  that  department  to 
be  abandoned,  because,  for  the  reasons  we  have 
assigned,  it  will  always  be  quoted  elsewhere  as  an 
excuse  for  inferiority. 


THE  ERUIT-GARDEN. 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine. — We  had  verily  in¬ 
tended  to  have  said  a  few  words  on  the  vine,  in  doors, 
but  on  looking  over  our  fruit-trees,  with  a  somewhat 
anxious  eye,  we  are  constrained  to  advise  a  little 
attention  to  the  peach  and  nectarine,  which  at  this 
period,  and  especially  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
past  spring,  may  bo  expected  to  play  some  strange 
vegetable  vagaries.  We  have  before  alluded  to  those 
monopolising  shoots  termed  “gourmands”  by  the 
French ;  and,  in  common  gardening  language  in  this 
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country,  “  robbers.”  From  the  maiden  tree,  planted 
last  winter,  to  the  tree  in  full  bearing,  the  peach  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  the  production  of  such  shoots  in 
the  early  part  of  June,  especially  if  the  tree  be  very 
healthy  and  in  good  soil.  Strong  growing  trees  re¬ 
quire,  therefore,  more  management  than  those  that 
are  weak ;  and,  if  such  shoots  be  left  uncontrolled,  it 
will  be  found,  in  a  season  or  two,  that  the  tree, 
although,  perhaps,  larger  in  volume,  has  produced 
long  rambling  boughs,  intruding  on  their  neighbour’s 
position;  whilst  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wall, 
near  the  trunk  or  collar,  has  become  either  nearly 
without  young  shoots,  or  those  which  exist  are  so  de¬ 
prived  of  sap  by  the  over-luxuriant  shoots  as  to  be 
almost  useless.  The  existence  of  these  “  robbers,” 
therefore,  merely  points  to  the  fact  that  the  tree  is 
making  effort  after  effort  to  regain  that  species  of 
liberty  which  it  has  lost,  viz.,  that  of  a  standard  or 
ordinary  tree ;  which,  we  need  scarcely  add,  is  the 
character  of  the  peach  in  its  native  country.  These 
“robbers”  may  be  readily  known.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  in  one  of  our  earlier  numbers,  we  classi¬ 
fied  the  wood  of  the  peach  and  nectarine  under  three 
divisions,  viz.,  that  of  a  proper  or  medium  character, 
that  which  is  too  weak,  and  that  which  is  too  strong. 
However,  to  those  who  arc  not  much  at  home  in 
gardening  matters,  we  may  as  well  observe  that  all 
shoots  which  commence  branching  off  into  “ axillary" 
or  side  spray  wood  may  be  considered  over  gross.  As 
an  example  of  axillary  wood,  and  in  order  to  make 
our  observations  perfectly  familiar  and  certain,  we 
would  point  to  such  a  gross  growing  shrub  as  the 
grape-vine.  Everybody  must  know  that  the  vine, 
when  growing  strong,  produces  abundance  of  side 
spray  where  the  shoots  have  been  growing  a  few 
weeks :  such  are  technically,  and,  indeed,  scientifi¬ 
cally,  termed  “axillary”  shoots.  All  shoots,  then, 
during  summer,  which  commence  branching  in  this 
way  should  have  their  points  pinched  off  as  soon  as 
this  disposition  is  apparent ;  nipping  off  merely  the 
extreme  end.  In  the  case  of  young  trees  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  acquire  strength,  it  is  well  to  permit  them  to 
ramble  a  little  longer  before  stopping,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  good  root  action,  and  to  get  a  good  portion 
of  the  wall  covered  betimes.  This  procedure  is  per¬ 
fectly  compatible  with  the  future  welfare  of  the  tree, 
as  one  of  the  prime  reasons  for  a  severe  course  of 
stopping  in  established  trees  is  so  to  equalise  the  sap 
that  the  fruit  on  all  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  tree 
may  be  duly  supplied  with  nutriment ;  which  is  not 
the  case  when  gross  shoots  are  permitted  to  revel  in 
the  root  supplies  unmolested.  Young  peach  and 
nectarine-trees,  therefore,  may  have  “more  law”  than 
older  trees;  but,  towards  the  middle  of  August,  if 
such  young  trees  still  shew  a  strong  root  action,  a 
severe  coarse  of  stopping  should  commence  with 
these  also :  taking  care  to  keep  the  eye  directed,  in  a 
special  manner,  to  a  few  of  the  very  gross  leading 
shoots,  which  will  contrive  to  push  forth,  in  many 
cases,  young  points  until  the  beginning  of  October. 

We  may,  now,  as  well  observe  upon  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  lateral  or  axillary  shoots  which  have 
sprung  forth  from  those  shoots  which  were  “  stopped” 
or  pinched;  and,  we  would  say,  just  look  carefully 
over  your  peach-trees  at  this  very  period  ;  and,  once 
for  all,  note  down  in  your  mind’s  eye  the  different 
character  which  manifests  itself  in  the  different  kinds 
of  young  wood  before  alluded  to.  On  the  leading 
portions  of  your  vigorous  peach-trees  you  will  perceive 
some  strong  shoots,  whether  stopped  or  unstopped, 
which  have  produced  two  or  three  pairs  of  these  ax¬ 
illary  shoots.  On  others,  not  quito  so  strong,  there 
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will  be  seen  a  disposition  to  proceed  in  a  similar 
course;  this  is  shewn  by  a  couple  of  tiny  leaflets 
which  have  taken  the  liberty  of  developing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  very  nursery  of  the  future  bud;  these 
two  leaflets,  by-the-by,  frequently  receive  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  a  third,  which,  indeed,  generally  becomes  a 
wood  bud :  that  is  to  say,  it  produces  a  branch  in  the 
ensuing  year,  while,  ten  to  one,  the  two  outer  ones 
become  blossom  buds.  Well,  these  things  you  must 
carefully  take  notice  of,  and.  by  pursuing  the  same 
course  next  spring  at  the  period  of  leafing,  you  will 
establish  the  identity  of  the  parts  in  question,  and 
trace  out  the  peculiar  formations  of  the  respective 
parts  to  which  we  now  allude.  Some  of  the  leading 
shoots  have  developed,  we  will  say,  three  pans  of  ax¬ 
illary  shoots.  Now,  since  our  limitation  of  space  on 
the  wall,  and  our  desire  to  promote  a  heathful  elabo¬ 
ration  by  means  of  light,  prevent  all  these  shoots 
being  nailed  down,  a  selection  must  be  made.  In 
the  first  place,  the  first  pair  of  axillary  shoots  are  of 
more  value  than  any  of  the  rest;  there  is  a  greater 
probability  of  tbeir  tissue  becoming  hardened  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  their  wood  becoming  ripened.  These, 
therefore,  must  be  reserved,  provided  always  that 
there  is  space  at  liberty  on  which  to  train  them;  and 
when  they  have  grown  about  nine  inches  in  length, 
their  tops  must  be  pinched  in  like  manner,  in  order  to 
solidify  their  character.  When  the  first  jiair  are  thus 
retained,  the  next  pah-,  in  general,  must  be  stripped 
clear  away,  for  there  is  seldom  room  to  lay  them  in : 
they  would,  indeed,  be  too  close  to  the  others.  This 
done,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  to  retain  the 
next  pair?  All  we  can  say  is,  that  if  they  can  be 
nailed  down,  without  overshadowing  other  shoots,  by 
all  means  do  so,  taking  care  to  “  stop”  them  when  about 
eight  or  nine  inches  long.  After  securing  two  pairs 
of  these  axillary  shoots,  few  more  arc  worth  saving, 
at  least  in  our  northern  counties  :  autumn,  with  its 
Chilling  damps,  comes  on  betimes,  and  the  growing 
principles,  if  not  checked  by  natural  means,  must  re* 
ceive  a  check  by  some  artificial  course. 

Hedge-how  Fruits. — During  last  December,  we 
offered  some  hints  to  the  cottager  on  the  culture  of 
hedge-row  fruit-trees ;  and  we  shall  feel  it  a  duty  to 
continue,  at  intervals,  such  advice  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  In  the  first  place  it  is  very  probable  that 
young  trees  in  such  situations  will  be  much  benefit- 
ted  by  watering,  especially  if  the  hedge-row  is  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  ground  level.  Where  newly  planted 
trees  are  thus  circumstanced,  we  would  give  them 
every  assistance  possible  in  this  way,  even  adding 
soapsuds  or  dunghill  drainings  to  the  water,  if  such 
fertilizers  are  spareable.  When  they  get  well  estab¬ 
lished  they  will  need  little  pains.  The  stems,  too, 
should  be  kept  free  from  weeds ;  such  may  be  pulled 
or  cut  down,  and  thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
over  the  roots  to  act  as  a  middling — they  will  keep 
the  roots  cool  and  damp.  Care  must  be  taken,  also, 
to  train  young  stripling  trees  to  a  leader  of  the 
desired  height.  Any  side  spray  which,  is  produced 
in  young  rising  trees  must  by  no  means  be  stripped 
away  suddenly,  it  should  be  merely  pinched  back  when 
about  a  couple  of  inches  long ;  the  part  remaining  will 
tend  to  thicken  the  main  stem,  which  is  apt  to  grow 
up  too  slender  without  such  precautions. 

Birds,  &c. —  We  hope  that  every  one  anxious 
about  bis  fruits  has  taken  care  to  banish  those  terri¬ 
ble  fruit  stealers,  the  blackbird  and  the  throstle. 
Also,  the  wasps’  nests  taken  now  save  much  trouble, 
as  also  much  fruit.  It.  Errington. 
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THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Routine  Work. — The  Flower-beds. — The  groups 
of  flowers  in  beds  are  now  all  planted,  and  will  require 
considerable  attention  to  keep  them  in  due  order  and 
neatness.  You  will  now  find  all  the  articles  you 
manufactured  in  winter  of  great  use ;  we  mean  such 
useful  tilings  as  flower-sticks,  hooked  pegs,  and  labels. 

Verbenas. — These  useful  plants,  for  filling  beds, 
will  now  begin  to  grow  quickly  and  will  require  peg¬ 
ging  down.  Previously  to  doing  this,  let  the  surface 
of  the  soil  be  stirred  rather  deeply  with  the  Dutch 
hoe.  Do  this  on  the  morning  of  a  day  that  promises 
to  be  a  bright  sunny  one.  The  sun  will  then  destroy 
all  the  young  weeds  effectually.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  afternoon  you  can  rake  the  beds  carefully,  so  as 
not  to  injure  tire  plants,  clearing  away  all  the  rubbish 
from  each  bed  as  you  proceed.  Thus,  if  suddenly 
called  off  or  stopped  by  showers  of  rain,  your  garden 
will  not  appear  littery  and  neglected  in  any  part. 
After  this  operation  is  completed,  let  the  plants  be 
pegged  down  regularly  all  over  the  beds,  concealing 
the  pegs  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  the  idea 
that  the  verbenas  had  grown  so  close  to  the  ground 
naturally.  Sweep  the  grass,  to  clear  away  all  litter, 
and  then  you  will  have  finished  your  job  in  a  work¬ 
manlike  manner. 

Petunias  may  be  treated  similarly,  but  will  re¬ 
quire  a  little  more  care  or  the  branches  will  break. 
The  same  instructions  apply  to  the  following :  roses, 
grouped  in  masses,  to  fill  a  bed  or  beds  with  one 
colour;  scarlet  geraniums,  gaillardias,  heliotropes, 
and  some  others  of  less  note.  All  these,  to  keep 
them  close  to  the  ground,  require  the  same  manage¬ 
ment. 

Mixed  Flower-border.  —  In  small  gardens  tins 
method  of  cultivating  flowers  will  be  necessarily 
adopted.  The  agreeable  appearance  of  the  border  of 
flowers,  planted  in  this  manner,  will  depend  greatly 
upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  furnished.  Tall  growing 
varieties  should  be  planted  or  sown  at  the  farthest 
distance  from  the  edge,  medium-sized  ones  next  to 
them,  and  the  low  growing  varieties  in  front.  Gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  these  borders  will  be  filled  with  her¬ 
baceous  perennials,  but,  although  these  are  sufficiently 
numerous,  yet  there  are  so  many  beautiful  flowers 
very  desirable  that  are  not  of  that  class,  the  amateur 
or  cottager  is  quite  justified  in  cultivating  them. 
Such  plants,  as  we  have  mentioned  as  suitable  for 
grouping  in  beds,  may  be,  with  great  propriety, 
planted  in  the  mixed  flower-border ;  but  we  do  not 
recommend,  in  that  case,  the  use  of  hooked  pegs,  as 
that  plan  causes  the  plants  so  treated  to  occupy  too 
much  space.  Instead  of  pegging  them  down,  we 
advise  tying  them  up  to  short  sticks.  Place  round 
each  verbena  and  other  trailing  plants  four  or  five 
sticks,  and  tie  a  shoot  to  each.  Let  the  sticks  be 
placed  at  such  distances  from  each  other  as  will, 
when  the  plants  are  grown  and  in  flower,  give  each 
the  appearance  of  a  large  specimen,  some  1:2  or  18 
inches  across,  according  to  the  size  each  plant  is 
likely  to  attain.  This  operation  of  tying  them  up  re¬ 
quires  almost  a  daily  attention,  so  that  they  may  not 
become  too  long  or  brittle  to  take  the  desired  form. 

Sweet  Peas. — In  some  gardens  it  may  be  desirable 
to  have  a  row  of  these  sweet-smelling  pretty  flowers, 
to  serve  as  a  division  between  the  vegetable  or  fruit- 
garden,  separating  these  from  the  flower-border  or 
garden.  They  will  now,  whether  sown  in  a  row  or 
in  patches,  require  support.  The  most  common  ar¬ 
ticles  used  for  the  purpose  arc  the  brandies  of  hazels. 
They  should  be  straight,  and  well  furnished  with 
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small  spray  for  the  tendrils  to  catch  hold  of.  Clip  off 
all  straggling  twigs,  and  stick  them  in  close  to  the 
bottom  of  the  plants,  to  support  them  t’U  they  reach 
the  higher  twigs  of  the  taller  sticks.  A  neat,  useful, 
and  effectual  support  for  sweet  peas  was  sent  to  us 
some  weeks  ago  by  Mr.  John  Roberts,  of  34,  East- 
cheap,  London.  It  is  made  of  wire  in  a  circular 
form,  about  eight  inches  diameter,  with  six  uprights 
and  half  circular  bands  of  wire  attached.  It  is 
so  contrived  as  to  be  in  two  pieces,  which  join 
together  with  slides,  and  then  form  a  circle  to  sur¬ 
round  the  plants.  Mr.  Roberts  has  registered  this 
article,  and  intends  advertising  it  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener.  If  made  stronger  and  higher  than  the 
one  sent  us  for  inspection  it  would  form  a  good  sup¬ 
port  for  dahlias,  hollyhocks,  and  other  tall-growing 
flowers.  Should  any  of  our  readers  wish  for  further 
information  about  this  useful  article,  Mr.  Roberts  will 
be  happy  to  give  it  by  post. 

Insects. — Slugs. — Several  of  our  correspondents 
have  written  to  us  for  information  how  to  destroy 
these  destructive  pests,  one  of  which  we  answered 
last  week ;  but,  as  we  find  that  they  prevail  unusually 
this  season  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  means  to  relieve 
the  gardens  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  plagued 
with  them.  We  remember,  more  than  20  years  ago, 
complaining  to  an  old  Scotch  gardener,  of  the  de¬ 
struction  that  woodlice  had  effected  among  some  seed¬ 
ling  polyanthuses,  and  asking  him  how  to  get  rid  of 
them.  His  reply  was  short  and  pithy,  “  Catch  them, 
an  crush  them  atween  twa  stanes.”  This,  though  an 
effectual  way  of  getting  rid  of  such  vermin,  whether 
woodlice  or  slugs,  is  rather  too  tedious.  Where  a 
garden  is  very  much  infested  with  slugs,  the  follow¬ 
ing  methods  should  be  perseveiingly  put  in  practice. 
First,  lay  traps  for  them  of  brewers’  grains  or  cabbage- 
leaves,  placed  in  small  heaps  in  various  parts  of  the 
garden.  Every  night  and  very  early  every  morning 
gather  up  all  that  may  have  crept  out  to  the  traps  to 
feed,  and  destroy  them.  All  crops  just  springing  from 
the  ground  should  be  frequently  dusted  with  quick¬ 
lime  and  soot.  The  lime  will  destroy  all  the  slugs  it 
touches ;  and  the  soot  will  prevent  them  from  feed¬ 
ing  upon  the  young  and  tender  leaves,  besides  being 
beneficial  to  the  crops  as  a  manure.  Lastly,  if  those 
means  fail,  water  the  ground  with  clear  lime-water 
two  or  three  nights  in  succession ;  this  will  destroy 
worms  as  well  as  slugs,  and  will  not  injure  the  ten- 
derest  plants.  As  we  observed  before,  all  these  pre¬ 
ventives  and  destructives  must  be  used  perseveringly. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Tulips. — As  soon  as  the  leaves  of  these  beautiful 
flowers  are  tinned  yellow  take  up  the  bulbs  immedi¬ 
ately.  If  delayed  some  time,  and  the  weather  should 
be  wet,  there  is  danger  of  their  starting  fresh  roots, 
which  would  injure  tire  bloom  next  year.  When 
taken  up,  expose  them  to  the  sun  a  few  hours  every 
morning  until  they  turn  brown  ;  and  when  perfectly 
dry,  divide  from  the  flowering  bulbs  all  the  offsets. 
Have  your  bags  ready  to  receive  them,  with  the  name 
of  each  kind  fairly  written  upon  each  bag.  You  may 
either  keep  the  offsets  and  flowering  roots  separate  or 
not,  as  best  suits  your  convenience.  Some  florists 
have  a  nest  of  drawers  to  keep  their  bulbs  in,  and  a 
good  plan  it  is,  but  small  growers  may  keep  their 
roots  of  tulips  very  well  in  paper  bags.  They  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool  dry  room  till  the  planting  seasou 
arrives  again. 

Pansies. — These  flowers  will  now  be  producing,  if 
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well  managed,  tlieir  best  dowers,  winch  will  he 
injured  much,  and  the  blooming  season  shortened,  if 
exposed  to  the  weather  of  our  variable  climate. 
Shelter  from  rain,  wind,  and  a  too  powerful  sun, 
must  be  put  into  practice.  This  is  a  good  time  to  in¬ 
crease  them,  either  by  layers  or  cuttings.  Directions 
for  these  operations  have  been  given  at  page  47  of 
vol.  i. 

Pinks. — Thin  the  flower-buds  to  three  or  four  to 
each  stem.  The  buds  will  now  be  advancing  towards 
expansion.  Some  kinds,  and  good  ones  too,  are  apt 
to  burst  the  pod  on  one  side,  and  so  produce  a  one¬ 
sided,  imperfect  flower.  To  prevent  this,  tie  round 
each  bud  you  wish  to  bloom  in  perfection  a  piece  of 
soft  bass-matting,  or,  which  is  far  better,  have  some 
Indian-rubber  rings  of  the  proper  size  placed  round 
the  bulbs.  If  you  observe  any  of  the  flowers  still 
inclined  to  open  irregularly,  take  either  a  sharp  knife 
or  a  pair  of  small  pointed  scissors,  and  open  the 
divisions  of  the  calyx,  or  green  flower  cup,  so  far  as 
you  judge  sufficient  to  enable  the  flower  to  expand 
equally  on  every  side.  Continue  to  increase  the 
pink  by  pipings,  as  directed  in  the  last  Number. 

Dahlias. — Finish  planting,  if  not  already  done. 
Seedlings  ought  now  to  be  so  forward  as  to  be  fit  to 
transplant  into  rows  in  the  open  air.  They  may  be 
planted  rather  thickly — that  is,  let  the  rows  be  from 
two  to  three  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  one  foot 
to  eighteen  inches  in  the  row.  When  they  are  in 
flower,  select  those  that  have  good  properties,  and 
pull  up  those  that  are  decidedly  bad.  By  good  pro¬ 
perties  we  mean  such  as  are  perfectly  double,  writli 
the  centre  well  up,  with  a  round  form,  each  petal  or 
flower-leaf  rather  cupped,  the  lowest  petals  projecting 
a  little  beyond  the  next  tier,  and  the  second  row  of 
petals  a  little  beyond  the  third,  and  so  on  up  to  the 
centre,  which  should  be  full,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
to  prevent  them  expanding :  no  eye,  or  anthers, 
should  be  visible.  Possessing  these  properties,  with 
clear  bright  colours,  and  a  good  size,  your  seedling 
will  be  worth  preserving.  T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Hybpjdizing.  —  In  my  last  letter  I  said  that  I 
never  attempted  to  cross-breed  roses,  but  that  I 
would  try  a  few  experiments  hi  order  to  enable  me 
to  explain  the  process  more  simply  in  this  article. 
I  have  now  done  so,  and  I  may  safely  affirm  that 
had  it  not  been  for  this  anxiety  to  dish  up  a  nice 
story  for  The  Cottage  Gardener,  I  should  have 
lost  one  of  the  greatest  treats  I  have  experienced  for 
many  years  in  the  examination  of  flowers.  If  I  have 
cut  up  one  flower,  I  am  within  the  mark  in  saying 
that  I  have  dissected  many  thousands,  and  out  of 
that  number  I  do  not  recoUect  of  having  met  with  a 
single  instance  where  the  interior  of  the  young  seed 
vessel  was  so  arranged  as  in  the  rose,  and  I  was  not 
aware  that  such  conformation  as  there  presented 
itself  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom ;  but  more  of  this  another  time.  Every 
scliool-boy  may  be  said  to  possess  a  certain  know¬ 
ledge  of  comparative  anatomy  as  soon  as  he  is  able, 
in  liis  own  way,  to  dissect  pomologicallij ,  if  there  is 
such  a  word,  and  compare  on  his  palato  the  differ¬ 
ences  which  exist  between  a  strawberry  and  a  cherry ; 
a  fact  which  I  learned  from  the  first  botanist  of  this 
age,  who,  on  his  way  to  place  two  of  his  sons  at  a 
celebrated  academy,  called  in  to  see  a  rare  collection 
of  plants  then  under  my  charge,  and  after  seeing  all 


the  “  new  things,”  the  conversation,  naturally  enough, 
turned  upon  botany,  and  amongst  other  questions  I 
asked  him  it'  the  two  young  students  were  likely  to 
turn  out  “  chips  of  the  old  block?”  “  Why,  yes,”  he 
replied,  adjusting  his  spectacles,  “  both  of  them  have 
already  acquired  the  most  essential  point  reqidsite 
for  an  expert  botanist ;  for,”  he  continued,  speaking 
botanically,  “each  of  them  has  a  good  practical 
knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy;”  meaning,  no 
doubt,  that  they  made  some  proficiency  in  cracking 
nuts,  eating  apples,  sucking  peaches,  and  all  that 
sort  of  anatomy.  Our  knowledge  of  flowers,  and  of 
the  incipient  fruit  which  accompany  them,  must  be 
limited  indeed  without  some  process  of  anatomy,  if 
only  to  split  a  rose  into  two  or  four  parts  with  a 
common  knife,  as  I  did  the  other  night.  A  hybri¬ 
dizer  may  cross  and  re-cross  bis  flowers  till  dooms¬ 
day,  but,  unless  he  makes  himself  familiar  with  the 
different  parts  which  compose  a  flower,  their  various 
arrangements,  and  the  functions  allotted  to  each,  he 
is  deprived  of  half  the  pleasure  and  interest  which 
the  subject  never  fails  to  impart.  Therefore,  this 
involves  a  certain,  smattering  of  botany,  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  which  would  also  add  to  the  zest  of 
dissecting  a  flower  for  the  first  time. 

Now,  with  only  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of 
these  things,  I  began  last  week  to  dissect  flowers  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  rose,  from  the  single  wild 
brier,  through  the  various  stages  of  semi-double 
flowers,  on  to  double  and  the  most  double  ones. 
From  this  summit  I  descended  on  the  opposite  side 
through  all  the  gradations  of  that  malady  which  we 
call  “  green  eyes,”  or  centres.  I  had  eleven  flowers  in 
all,  and  most  of  them  I  had  to  split  into  four  parts, 
and  after  two  hours’  examination  and  comparison  of 
all  the  parts,  although,  as  I  have  said  already,  I 
never  crossed  or  opened  a  single  rose  before,  unless 
I  can  shew  you  how  best  to  go  to  work  at  once  with 
them,  I  shall  engage  to  forfeit  my  nationality,  the 
severest  punishment  a  highlander  can  undergo,  and 
get  through  it  with  a  safe  neck.  I  believe  I  liave 
read  the  substance  of  all  that  has  been  published  on 
the  subject  of  morphology — a  science  of  recent  birth, 
and  which  explains  the  nature  of  vegetable  mon¬ 
strosities,  of  which  the  green  centre  in  a  rose  flower 
is  a  sad  but  familiar  instance — and  from  all  this 
reading  I  did  not  obtain  so  clear  a  view  of  this  new 
doctrine  as  from  the  dissections  of  which  I  am  now 
writing. 

Procure  a  quantity  of  green-centred  roses  to¬ 
morrow  ;  let  them  be  in  different  stages  of  transfor¬ 
mation,  from  the  changing  of  the  pistil  to  a  rough 
grey  surface,  up  to  the  full  development  of  a  green 
leaf;  cut  them  into  four  pieces,  and  unravel  the  pistils 
one  by  one  from  the  central  mass  in  which  they  are 
all  jammed  together ;  compare  these  in  all  their  stages 
with  the  perfect  pistils  in  the  centre  of  a  single  rose, 
and  you  may  gain  a  tolerable  insight  of  tbe  rudiments 
of  morphology,  and  you  may  see  in  reality  a  more 
strange  metamorphosis  of  parts,  and  their  progress 
in  the  transition  state,  than  the  rich  mythology  of 
Greece  supplied  to  the  pliant  quill  of  Ovid.  The 
fact  before  you  of  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  or  a 
maid  of  honour  to  the  queen  of  flowers,  being  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  green-eyed  Susan,  or  to  a  perfect  rose- 
leaf,  is  even  more  singular,  though  not  so  sad,  than 
that  of  the  lovely  Tliisbe  being  turned  into  a  mul¬ 
berry-tree  after  her  tragical  end  with  Pyramus,  her 
unhappy  lover,  whose  fates  every  schoolboy  has  sin¬ 
cerely  and  most  affectionately  lamented. 

Now  procure  a  single  rose,  the  blossom  of  a  wild 
brier  will  do,  and  let  us  examine  the  parts  in  succes- 
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sion.  In  all  roses  the  flower  is  seated  on  the  yonng 
hip,  or  seed  vessel,  and  every  seed  vessel,  from  a  rose 
hip  to  a  full  ripe  peach,  is  called  by  botanists  a  peri¬ 
carp,  a  word  you  will  easily  learn  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  meaning  of  it  is  “  round  the  fruit  or  seed,” 
and  is  taken  from  two  Greek  words,  peri,  about,  and 
karpos,  a  fruit.  Therefore,  an  apple  is  a  pericarp, 
and  so  is  a  pear,  and  a  peach,  and,  in  eating  these, 
we  do  not  eat  the  real  fruit  of  the  tree,  but  the  peri¬ 
carp  of  the  fruit,  for  the  seeds  are,  in  reality,  the 
fruit.  The  rose,  then,  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
pericarp,  and  we  must  have  them  both.  In  most 
flowers  the  different  parts  are  arranged  in  four 
whorls,  or  rings  round  the  stem  as  a  centre.  It  is 
so  in  our  single  rose,  the  outside  covering  or  calyx 
is  one  whorl ;  then  the  single  row  of  petals  is  the  se¬ 
cond  ;  the  third  whorl  comes  next,  and  is  composed 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  stamens,  or  “gentlemen 
at  arms,”  as  they  really  are,  with  powdered  heads,  in 
the  shape  of  dusty  pollen ;  and  the  centre  whorl  is 
composed  altogether  of  pistils,  her  majesty’s  maids 
of  honour,  all  of  whom — and  they  are  many — are 
desperately  tight  laced  by  the  contraction  of  the 
mouth  of  the  pericarp,  through  which  they  issue  into 
the  presence  and  very  centre  of  their  lords.  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  pericarp,  calyx,  petals,  stamens, 
and  pistils.  The  two  last-named  are  called  the  seed 
organs,  and  the  calyx  and  petals,  floral  envelopes. 
The  stamens  in  the  rose  are  very  numerous,  and 
they  also  are  arranged  in  whorls.  In  the  progress  of 
a  single  to  ji  double  rose,  one  or  more  of  the  whorls 
of  stamens  are  converted  into  petals,  and,  according 
to  the  number  of  stamens  so  converted,  is  the  degree 
of  doubleness  of  the  flower  ;  and  in  a  perfectly  dou¬ 
ble  rose  all  traces  of  the  stamens  have  disappeared. 
The  beauty  of  the  rose,  therefore,  is  owing  to  the 
transformation  of  the  male  organs  into  beautiful  rose 
petals  ;  the  pistils,  or  female  organs,  may  or  may 
not  have  retained  their  original  power  of  fecunda¬ 
tion,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  ripe  pollen  from 
another  flower,  will  produce  a  cross  offspring,  and 
the  hand  of  the  cross-breeder  might  easily  effect  a 
cross  at  this  stage. 

If  tilings  would  continue  in  this  condition,  we 
should  have  no  cause  of  complaint  or  disappoint¬ 
ment,  for,  from  my  slight  acquaintance  with  the  rose 
as  a  breeder,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  is  from  flow¬ 
ers  of  this  stage  of  development  that  we  are  to  look 
for  success  in  crossing  them.  It  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  that  every  double  rose,  even  with 
the  female  organs  in  perfect  development,  will  pro¬ 
duce  seeds,  although,  from  not  having  any  experience 
in  crossing  them,  I  cannot  speak  positively  to  the 
fact ;  I  merely  reason  from  analogy  with  other  fami¬ 
lies  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted,  for  I  often 
find  that  plants,  belonging  to  families  that  have  been 
already  extensively  crossed,  like  the  rose,  with  all  their 
organs  of  reproduction  appai'ently  in  a  perfect  state, 
are  yet  incapable  of  breeding,  or,  in  other  words,  are 
absolutely  barren.  The  cause  of  such  barrenness  is 
a  total  mystery  to  the  most  learned,  for  I  have  had 
conversations  and  correspondence  with  many  emi¬ 
nent  physiologists  on  tins  very  point,  and  with 
M.  Decandole,  the  present  professor  of  botany  at 
Geneva,  among  the  rest.  When  he  was  in  England, 
in  1837  or  38,  1  forget  which,  he  called  where  I  then 
resided,  and  he  conversed  freely  on  this  subject,  and 
proposed  a  correspondence,  but,  though  he  speaks 
English  fluently  enough,  he  would  only  write  his 
letters  in  the  French  language,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  pleasant  task,  as  I  do  not  understand 
the  French  language.  He  told  me,  however,  that 
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his  father— now  no  more — whose  shoes  he  is  now 
fast  filling,  and  who  was  the  first  authority  in  all 
matters  relating  to  botany  and  physiology,  could 
never  fathom  the  mysteries  of  cross-breeding  so  far 
as  to  have  been  able  to  lay  down  safe  rifles  for  its 
application.  Therefore,  as  I  have  said  already,  we 
must  work  on  step  by  step.  No  doubt  all  our  great 
nurserymen  could,  from  theft  extensive  experience, 
tell  of  many  fine  roses  that  are  sure  breeders,  and  of 
others,  equally  good,  from  which  no  seeds  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  A  list  of  such  plants  would  be  a  welcome 
article  for  any  of  our  gardening  periodicals,  and  to 
none  more  so  than  to  The  Cottage  Gardener.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  guide,  all  that  i  can  offer  at 
present  is  to  point  out  the  necessary  conditions  in 
the  stamens  and  pistils  of  a  rose  to  render  them  fit 
subjects  for  experiments. 

1  have  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  stamens 
should  be  present,  it  is  indeed  safer  that  they  should 
not  be  so,  except  in  the  form  of  petals,  thus  render 
ing  the  flower  perfectly  double,  and  therefore  having 
no  pollen  of  its  own  to  interfere  with  the  experiment. 
But  it  is  essential  to  success  that  the  pistils  be  in  a 
perfect  state,  which  has  not  been  the  case  in  every 
instance  in  those  roses  I  have  examined.  To  be  in 
a  proper  state  for  the  pollen,  they  shoidd  be  perfectly 
smooth  and  fleshy,  with  their  tops  ( stigmas )  moist 
with  a  clammy  fluid,  which  is  theft  element  of  fecun¬ 
dation.  The  rose  which  is  made  choice  of  for  the 
other  parent  cannot  be  a  perfectly  double  one,  as  in 
that  case  it  would,  as  we  have  explained,  be  without 
stamens,  and  could  yield  no  pollen.  But  the  more 
double  it  is  the  better,  provided  it  has  a  few  perfect 
anthers  charged  with  pollen,  which  is  easily  loiown 
by  theft  powdery  appearance.  The  pollen  of  the  rose 
is  of  a  lighter  colour  than  is  generally  the  case  with 
other  flowers,  and  is  ripe  when  it  will  fall  from  the 
anthers  in  the  form  of  dust  on  the  least  touch.  The 
best  and  easiest  way  of  applying  the  pollen  to  the 
pistils  is  to  cut  away  the  petals,  leaving  the  stamens 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  pericarp,  (that  top  is  called 
the  torus.)  Now,  with  the  pericarp  between  the 
fingers,  draw  the  stamen  gently  three  or  four  times 
across  the  clammy  stigmas  of  the  pistils,  and,  if  the 
pollen  is  quite  ripe,  it  will  adhere  to  the  moist 
stigmas,  and  the  work  is  finished. 

After  a  while  the  pollen  grains  will  imbibe  so 
much  of  this  fluid  as  will  cause  them  to  burst,  and 
discharge  their  contents ;  then  a  chemical  action  is 
supposed  to  take  place;  at  any  rate,  the  mixed  juice 
circulates  through  the  pistil,  the  bottom  of  which,  in 
the  rose,  is  attached  immediately  to  the  ovary,  which 
incloses  the  embryo  seed.  Now,  what  most  sur¬ 
prised  me  was,  that  these  ovaries,  which,  in  reality, 
are  the  coverings  of  the  future  seeds,  were  placed 
inside  the  hip,  or  pericarp,  in  a  widely  different  man¬ 
ner  from  the  generality  of  such  cases;  but  this  is  a 
question  of  no  moment  to  the  cross-breeder.  There 
are  various  conjectures  as  to  the  mode  by  which  the 
pollenised  juice — to  coin  a  new  word— finds  its  way 
to  the  ovule  or  embryo  seed,  and,  in  my  hurry  the 
other  day,  I  said  that  this  compound  juice  circulates 
in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  sap,  but  the  truth 
is,  the  whole  process  after  the  union  of  the  pollen  is 
a  perfect  mystery.  It  is  true  that  some  have  asserted 
that  the  contents  of  the  pollen  is  formed  into  tubes 
of  extreme  fineness,  and  in  that  shape  slides  down 
through  the  style  (stem  of  the  pistil),  and  so,  by 
means  of  the  seed  cord,  or  placenta,  passes  imme¬ 
diately  into  the  ovule.  But  when  we  reflect  that  in 
pendulous  flowers,  like  those  of  a  fuchsia,  for  instance, 
these  same  tubes  would  have  to  slide  perpendicularly 
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upwards,  we  cannot  readily  yield  assent  to  such  an  ex¬ 
treme  doctrine.  Let  us  rather  assign  this  part  of  the 
business  to  the  care  of  the  philosophers,  who,  no  doubt, 
will  settle  it  right  enough  some  day  or  other.  If  we 
could  but  succeed  in  originating  a  double  yellow 
perpetual  moss  rose,  we  ought  to  possess  philosophy 
enough  to  rest  satisfied  with  our  own  part  of  the 
business,  and  not  interfere  with  that  which  is  the 
lawful  province  of  our  betters. 

The  next  division  of  the  subject  belongs  more  to 
morphology  than  to  hybridization,  but  let  us  see 
whether  or  not  we  may  derive  some  useful  hints 
from  this  part  also.  As  for  myself,  I  am  tempted 
almost  to  believe  that  if  we  could  fathom  the  cause 
of  the  monstrosity  of  green  centres  in  the  rose,  it 
might  throw  some  light  on  the  reason  why  the 
trench  growers  have  hitherto  excelled  the  English 
in  tire  production  of  superior  new  seedlings,  and  if 
so,  it  would  prove  a  good  hit.  There  must  be  some 
cause  tor  every  thing,  although  it  may  often,  as  in 
this  instance,  be  difficult  to  discover  it.  We  have 
already  traced  the  progress  of  development  from  the 
single  brier  to  the  full  blown  rose,  with  the  parts 
perfectly  organised,  only  that  the  stamens  have  been 
converted  into  petals,  all  this  being  the  effect  of 
care  and  cultivation ;  but  no  sooner  have  we  arrived 
at  this  perfection  than  the  rose  makes  a  retrogade 
movement,  according  to  our  ideas  of  a  perfect  flower, 
but  no  doubt  in  accordance  with  some  natural  law. 
The  next  move  is  in  the  pistils.  Out  of  these,  and 
these  only,  are  the  green  leaves,  which  disfigure  the 
centre  ot  so  many  roses,  formed ;  thus  clearly  show¬ 
ing  than  the  nature  of  the  pistils  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  stamens,  at  least  in  the  first  stages 
of  monstrosity.  As  soon  as  the  pistils  begin  to  turn 
into  green  leaves,  their  legitimate  office  of  conveying 
the  pollen  to  the  yomig  seed  is  at  an  end,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  past  use  for  cross-breeding,  but  they 
may  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  pollen  up  to  the 
moment  of  the  first  derangement ;  and  as  we  know 
the  stigma,  or  very  point  of  the  pistil,  is  the  last  part 
ol  the  flower  to  come  to  perfection,  whatever  the 
disturbing  cause  which  occasions  the  monstrosity, 
it  must  be  in  operation  in  the  juices  of  the  parent 
plant  long  before  it  reaches  the  pistils.  We  know, 
also,  that  certain  peculiarities  in  plants,  as  well  as 
in  animals,  are  transmitted  to  their  offspring;  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  if  the  influence  which 
causes  monstrosity  is  already  in  operation  in  the 
juices  of  the  plant,  but  not  yet  so  far  advanced  as  to 
hinder  the  operation  of  the  pollen,  this  influence 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  seedlings  from  such  a 
cross ;  lienee  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fine  double 
roses  from  seeds.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  young 
seedlings  should  manifest  the  green  eye,  to  prove 
that  they  inherit  some  inherent  quality  from  their 
parents  which  deranges  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of 
their  flowers — it  is  enough  if  the  influence  appears  in 
any  other  form.  Now,  this  brings  us  to  the  question, 
What  causes  the  green  centres  in  roses?  If  we 
knew  the  real  cause  we  could  apply  a  remedy,  and 
this,  for  the  production  of  new  seedlings,  would  be 
ot  immense  advantage.  To  make  a  short  story  of  a 
long  one,  which  has  already  exceeded  too  far,  I  may 
say  that  over-feeding  in  the  absence  of  strong  sun¬ 
light  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  green 
centres,  and  that  most  of  the  maladies  or  other  pecu¬ 
liar  appearances  in  plants  have  originated  from  the 
culture  in  the  previous  season  or  seasons.  If  this 
be  so,  the  heavy  and  constant  rains  of  last  summer, 
and  consequently  the  absence  of  sun  heat  and  light, 
will  account  lor  the  prevalence  of  green  centres  in 
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the  rose  this  season.  From  all  this,  and  from  obser¬ 
vations  I  have  made  on  other  plants,  I  am  led  to 
infer  that  the  success  of  the  French  rose  growers  in 
raising  so  many  fine  seedlings  is  owing  chiefly  to 
the  fact,  that  they  almost  always  keep  their  breeding 
plants  in  pots,  so  as  to  have  them  under  better  con¬ 
trol  in  respect  to  feeding.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  in  my  own  mind  on  the  subject.  Their  clear 
atmosphere  may  also  assist  them  ;  but  the  Germans 
have  the  same  advantage  ;  and  the  Italians,  with  a 
still  clearer  atmosphere,  have  not  been  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  French  in  this  branch  of  gardening. 

D.  Beaton. 
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American  Cress. — This  is  considered  a  good  au¬ 
tumn  and  winter  salad,  and  where  the  water-cress, 
for  which  it  is  an  excellent  substitute,  cannot  be 
conveniently  procured,  the  American  cress  may  be 
cultivated  in  any  comer  of  the  garden.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  thinly  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  and 
the  plants  pricked  out  at  the  final  thinning  to  eight 
or  ten  inches  apart,  or  it  may  be  sown  in  a  drill  to 
form  an  edging  similar  to  a  parsley  edging.  It  is  fit 
for  use  as  soon  as  the  leaf  is  three  inches  long,  and 
should  be  pulled  or  picked  in  the  same  manner  as 
parsley.  About  midsummer  is  the  best  time  for 
sowing  it,  so  that  it. may  become  luxuriant  and  well 
established  by  the  autumn.  If  the  crop  is  found  to  be 
pretty  strong  by  the  middle  of  August,  a  portion  of 
it  should  then  be  cut  back  to  ensure  a  good  supply 
of  new  and  tender  leaves  for  autumn  and  winter  use. 
We  make  it  a  rule  to  cut  a  portion  of  it  back  at  three 
different  times,  by  which  means  an  excellent  succes¬ 
sion  is  secured.  For  the  cottager  or  amateur  who 
has  but  a  small  space  of  ground  to  spare,  this  variety 
of  cress  is  a  most  valuable  article ;  indeed  no  gar¬ 
den  should  be  without  it. 

Sea-kale. — Without  a  good  share  of  attention  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  a.  fine  and  abundant  amount 
of  produce  when  the  cutting  season  arrives  must 
not  be  expected ;  but  if  all  small  and  spurious  shoots 
are  carefully  taken  oft',  the  surface  of  the  soil  kept 
well  scarified,  and  liberal  soakings  of  liquid-manure, 
with  salt  dissolved  in  it,  applied,  good,  strong,  clear 
crowns,  for  producing  the  next  season’s  crop,  will  no  . 
doubt  be  the  result.  The  blossom  shoots  should  be 
taken  off  early,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
which  may  be  required  for  seed. 

Rhubarb,  as  soon  as  the  cutting  season  comes 
to  a  close,  should  he  liberally  supplied  with  strong 
liquid-manure,  so  that  an  abundant  and  luxuriant 
produce  may  be  seemed  for  the  next  season.  It  is  a 
very  erroneous  system  to  allow  either  sea-kale  or 
rhubarb  to  stand  its  chance,  for,  as  soon  as  the  cut¬ 
ting  or  gathering  season  has  passed,  that  is  the  time 
when  such  crops  are  the  most  in  need  of  some  assist¬ 
ance.  ' 

Tomatoes.  —  The  success  of  this  crop  depends 
much  on  the  management  of  the  next  few  weeks. 
Keep  the  plants  to  a  leading  shoot  or  two ;  if  space 
will  admit  ol  it  the  side  shoots  should  be  kept  thin, 
and  stopped  a  joint  above  the  show  of  every  bunch 
ot  blossom.  When  the  fruit  is  sufficiently  set,  each 
bunch  should  be  thinned  of  all  abortive  small  fruit, 
leaving  only  a  lew  of  the  strongest  and  best  shaped 
ones  at  the  base  of  each  bunch.  If  any  quantity  of 
small  green  fruit  is  required  for  pickling,  the  bunches 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  a  short  time  longer  before 
they  are  thinned,  and  then  considerable  assistance 
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may  be  given  by  applying  liquid-manure  to  swell  off 
the  remaining  fruit. 

Turnips  should  now  be  more  fully  sown  wherever 
ground  can  be  spared,  as  the  quality  of  those  sown 
now  will  he  good,  and  they  will  come  in  at  a  time 
when  a  change  of  table  vegetables  is  desirable. 

Routine  Management. — All  spring  sown  crops 
should  by  this  time  have  had  their  final  thinning;  so 
long  as  the  hoe  or  scarifier  can  he  used  among  the 
plants,  it  should  he  kept  steadily  in  operation.  All 
kinds  of  autumn  and  winter  crops  must  now  he  got 
out,  between  the  crops  of  peas  and  beans,  and  on  all 
spare  ground  that  may  become  vacant.  Growing 
crops  of  Dwarf  Kidney  beans  should  he  earthed  up 
in  good  time,  to  prevent  the  wind  from  breaking 
them.  Successions  of  Scarlet  Runners,  too,  should 
now  he  planted.  Those  that  have  sticks  or  strings 
for  climbing  should  have  attention  by  leading  up  a 
shoot  to  each ;  and  those  intended  to  he  kept  dwarf 
must  he  regularly  attended  to,  by  stopping  the  lead¬ 
ing  shoots.  When  the  crop  is  well  established  the 
application  of  diluted  liquid-manure  will  he  found 
beneficial.  A  short  row  of  Scarlet  Runners  may  he 
made,  by  due  attention  to  stopping  or  pinching  out 
the  tops  of  the  shoots,  to  produce  enough  for  the 
regular  consumption  of  a  good-sized  family,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  beans  are  gathered  when  in  condition, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  rob  the  plants  by  being  left 
until  they  become  too  large  for  cooking. 

James  Barnes. 
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MY  FLOWERS. 

(No.  31.) 

During  May,  the  whole  country  maybe  called  a- 
garden.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  we  are  charmed 
with  glowing  blossoms,  among  which  the  apple-tree 
stands  almost  unrivalled.  Nothing  can  be  more 
lovely  than  its  delicate  clusters  of  flowers,  so  perfect 
in  form,  and  deliciously  fragrant.  It  has  even  been 
chosen  by  Solomon  to  describe  the  perfection  of 
Him  whom  man  rejected,  and  thus  gives  it  a  sacred 
interest  in  our  hearts.  Whenever  we  see  the  rich 
bloom  of  an  orchard,  we  are  sure  that  a  cottage 
nestles  near  it ;  it  gives  us  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
brotherhood,  and  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  snug, 
happy  homes  of  old  England.  Let  us,  as  we  gaze 
on  the  beauty,  inhale  the  sweetness,  and  expect  the 
future  treasures  of  these  valuable  trees,  remember 
Him,  who  is  “  among  the  sons  of  men”  as  “  the 
apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood.”  When  the 
cottage  gardener  goes  forth  to  his  work  in  the  early 
morning,  the  rich  scent  of  his  blooming  trees  should 
raise  his  heart  with  double  praise  to  God,  for  they 
speak  of  much  more  precious  things  than  winter 
store,  if  he  will  listen  to  their  voice.  The  wild 
cherry  is  silvering  the  woods,  the  wild  clematis  deck¬ 
ing  the  hedges,  the  fields  are  glittering  with  butter¬ 
cups  and  daisies — those  first  of  infant  joys, — and 
our  country  rambles  are  now  only  embittered  by  a 
muddy  lane,  or  a  rustling  snake.  All  else  is  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  the  thickening  meadows,  the  rising  crops,  the 
soft  deepening  tints,  and  the  snowy  May,  which 
almost  gives  a  wintry  whiteness  to  the  scene,  form 
such  a  world  of  loveliness,  that  we  almost  ask  our¬ 
selves  if  sin  and  sorrow  do  indeed  dwell  within  it  ? 

In  the  simple  gardens  of  my  readers,  there  is  not 
much  to  do  just  now,  except  to  weed  and  clean.  The 
annuals  are  sown  and  coming  up,  therefore  the  beds 
should  not  be  much  disturbed,  unless  to  remove 
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weeds,  or  prick  out  perennials  and  biennials  from  the 
seed-beds.  Let  sticks  or  stakes  be  placed  soon  to 
sweet  peas,  convolvulus,  &c.,  as  they  should  receive 
support  the  moment  they  require  it;  and  1  have  often 
found  sweet  peas,  &c.,  so  entangled  together,  by  for¬ 
getting  the  sticks  at  first,  that  I  have  injured  them 
by  trying  to  untwist  them,  and  they  have  not  done 
well  in  consequence.  In  borders,  where  seeds  are  not 
sown,  rake  continually,  in  order  to  keep  them  clean  and 
neat;  rake  well  under  plants  and  shrubs;  it  looks  very 
slovenly  to  see  a  neat  appearance  kept  up  as  if  for 
show,  witli  a  dry,  hard,  untidy  space  within  the  leaves 
or  boughs.  Clip  box  edgings,  if  old  and  rough ; 
always  let  them  be  neat  and  close,  and  clean  at  the 
roots;  weeds  should  never  be  suffered  to  spring  up 
among  them.  Box  is  beautful  as  a  shrub,  it  is 
beautiful  as  a  bower,  it  is  beautiful  as  a  high  screen 
to  gardens,  it  is  beautiful  as  one  of  the  vivid  scrip¬ 
tural  emblems  of  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Rich,  aromatic,  and  evergreen,  it  is  joined  with  “the 
fir-tree  and  the  pine-tree,”  to  picture  forth  the  beauty 
of  that  “sanctuary”  which  was  opened  “to  all  be¬ 
lievers,”  when  the  “  worldly  sanctuary”  was  done 
away.  It  continues  to  clothe  the  heights  of  Leba¬ 
non,  it  still  “  beautifies”  the  forsaken  land,  that  shall, 
ere  long,  “  blossom  as  the  rose,  ”  and  flourishes  in  a 
wild  state  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  before  the  eyes  of  many  nations  the  promises  of 
God.  The  box  opens  its  delicate  green  flowers  du¬ 
ring  this  month,  as  do  the  pink  hawthorn,  the  lilac, 
and  the  laburnum.  The  pink  hawthorn  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  addition  to  the  lawn  or  shrubbery.  Its  rich  co¬ 
lour  mingles  well  with  the  laburnum,  the  gueldre 
rose,  and  the  wliite  and  dark  lilac,  and  it  is  very 
ornamental  when  standing  singly,  if  the  lawn  admits 
of  it.  If  a  white  and  pink  variety  are  budded  on 
the  same  stem,  the  effect  is  good,  or  planted  so 
closely  as  to  interlace  each  other.  The  labiunum  is 
a  very  gay  and  graceful  tree ;  when  in  full  flower  it 
looks  almost  like  a  golden  fountain.  How  beautiful 
the  hills  of  Switzerland  must  look,  covered  witli  its 
rich  blossoms,  for  there  it  grows  wild  and  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  must  often  remind  the  English  traveller 
of  his  happy  home.  The  Scotch  laburnum  has  larger 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  blossoms  later  in  the  season. 
The  lilac,  that  sweet  cottage  shrub,  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  and  most  spicy  of  the  treasures  of  the  soil. 
We  received  it  first  from  Constantinople,  about  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  it  still  continues  to  decorate 
the  palace  and  the  cottage — a  general  favourite.  It 
blooms  in  some  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia  in  a  native 
state,  and  yet  it  will  grow  well  even  in  London ; 
though  in  the  close  and  crowded  yards,  where  no 
fresh  air  can  enter,. it  only  puts  forth  leaves,  yet  they 
are  almost  flowers  to  those  who  live  in  such  unlovely 
precincts.  There  are  several  common  varieties  of 
the  lilac,  all  beautiful,  and  there  is  the  Persian  lilac, 
a  very  elegant  shrub,  both  in  leaf  and  flower.  Its 
leaves  are  more  pointed,  and  its  flowers  more  fea¬ 
thery  in  their  form  than  the  common  kind,  which 
gives  the  shrub  a  less  formal  air,  but  in  fragrance  I 
do  not  think  it  can  surpass  them.  I  sometimes  see 
the  lilac  mixing  itself  in  the  cottage  hedge,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  lively,  pleasing  ornament  to  the  bowery  lane. 
If  they  were  sometimes  planted  among  clumps  in 
parks  and  paddocks,  they  would  add  much  beauty  to 
the  home  scenery,  and  so  would  the  laburnum.  I  have 
seen  them  in  such  situations,  and  admired  the  group¬ 
ing  much.  Flow  brightly,  too,  does  the  country 
glitter  with  that  sweet  and  brilliant  plant,  the  furze  ! 
It  is  quite  the  pride  of  May  and  June,  in  spite  of 
many  rivals,  and  spreads  itself,  like  a  rich  carpet, 
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over  heaths  and  downs,  as  well  as  among  hedges  and 
dingles.  A  common,  covered  with  furze  blossoms,  is 
enchanting  both  to  sight  and  smell,  and  when  grown 
in  patches  on  the  lawn,  or  among  shrubs,  is  a  lovely 
addition  to  them.  No  wonder  the  Russians  pet  it 
in  the  greenhouse  as  one  of  their  choicest  liowcrs. 
How  many  “  common  ”  plants  and  flowers  we  should 
esteem,  if  they  would  but  refuse  to  flourish  in  the 
open  air  !  Among  the  snows  and  dreary  plains  of 
Russia,  our  wild,  unheeded  flower  becomes  a  trea¬ 
sure,  thus  teaching  vs  to  prize  our  fruitful,  fragrant 
land  more  than  we  do.  The  furze  may  tell  the  lur- 
clad  Russian,  as  he  paces  his  conservatory,  of  the 
flowers,  and  fruits,  and  verdure  of  its  native  soil ;  of 
the  nicely  tempered  freedom  of  its  highly  favoured 
people;  of  their  peaceful  homes,  their  busy  labours, 
their  cottage  gardens — those  simple,  useful  enjoy¬ 
ments,  so  full  of  interest  and  profit ;  above  all,  it 
may  tell  him  of  the  pure,  unsullied  light  that  shines 
on  British  soil,  cheering  the  humblest  dwelling,  and 
refreshing  the  weariest  heart  with  “  bread  ”  that 
never  fails,  and  “  water”  that  never  runs  low.  Ret 
us  rejoice  to  think  what  pleasant  things  England’s 
flowers  may  tell  to  other  lands,  and  let  us  all  pray 
that  her  Protestant  walls  and  bulwarks  may  stand 
firm,  without  which,  neither  wood,  nor  stone,  nor 
steel,  can  guard  her  shores. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cuphea  Platycentra  (W.  F.  G.). — This  plant  was  found  origi¬ 
nally  on  a  batch  of  orchideae  from  Guatemala.  Mr.  Smith,  gardener 
to  .1.  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  the  Hulme,  Regent’s  Park,  was  the  raiser 
of  it ;  and  the  plant,  so  discovered,  is  the  parent  of  all  the  plants  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  beautiful  perennial,  half  shrubby,  with  scarlet 
tubular  flowers,  and  is  found  to  be  sufficiently  hardy  to  live  in  the 
open  air  here  from  May  to  September.  It  is  easily  propagated  either 
by  seeds  or  cuttings,  the  latter  flowering  most  freely.  It  requires  a 
cool  stove  to  winter  in,  but  a  greenhouse  is  too  cold.  In  the  stove  it 
will  flower  all  the  year.  Plants  of  it  make  a  beautiful  bed  in  the 
summer  months,  provided  the  soil  is  well  drained,  and  not  too  rich. 

Dahlias  and  Ranunculuses  (A  Constant  Reader,  Islington). — 
You  have,  indeed,  been  unfortunate  to  lose  your  dahlias  and  ranun¬ 
culuses,  but,  as  your  ground  is  so  full  of  slugs,  there  is  no  wonder. 
See  our  remarks  about  the  destruction  of  slugs  in  this  Number.  In 
the  autumn  drain  your  plot  effectually— remove  as  much  of  the  clay 
as  will  enable  you  to  lay  in  your  garden  a  foot  of  fresh  clean  soil. 
Without  this  your  garden  will  be  a  constant  source  of  vexation  in¬ 
stead  of  enjoyment. 

Cape  Jasmine  (R.  P.  Apple ford). — This  ( Gardenia  radicans)  is 
an  excellent  window  plant  while  in  flower,  and  in  a  warm  room  may 
be  kept  in  health  all  the  year  round.  Treated  that  way  it  is  an 
autumn-flowering  plant.  The  cause  of  your’s  casting  its  flowers  and 
turning  yellow  in  the  leaves  is  that  the  plant  had  been  forced  in  a 
close,  damp,  hot  pit  in  the  spring. 

Lime  (S.  F.  C'.). — For  gardening  purposes,  lime  obtained  from 
either  limestone  or  chalk  is  equally  good,  and  you  may  apply  it  to 
your  vacant  ground  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Your  excellent  letter 
gratifies  us  beyond  expression,  and  shall  be  published  in  our  next 
Number. 

Owls  (W.  H.). — You  can  obtain  a  pair  for’from  5s.  to  /s.,  at  J. 
Hallen’s,  No.  9,  Little  St.  Andrew-street,  Upper  St.  Martin’s-lane, 
London. 

Vinegar  Plant  ( - ). — Sugar  dissolved  in  water  alone  will 

take  four  times  as  long  to  become  vinegar  as  they  do  if  a  vinegar 
plant  be  placed  in  them. 

Plants  on  Greenhouse  Stages  ( - ). — The  less  crowded 

they  are  the  better,  because  the  less  do  they  shade  each  other.  The 
reason  they  are  usually  put  close  together  is  that  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  room  for  the  plants  requiring  the  protection  of  glass. 

Chrysanthemums  (J.  H.  Horsey). — Mr.  Weaver  thinks  “the  two 
best  dark  purple  chrysanthemums  that  he  knows  are  Campestrone 
and  Pilot,  but  that  Flechier  is  first-rate,  and  a  large  good  formed 
flower.  The  two  best  compact  whites  that  he  knows  are  Coronet  and 
Vesta,  but  L’unge  Gardian  is  a  real  good  white  too.  Victory  Mr. 
Weaver  does  not  like  well  enough  to  grow  it.  He  grew  it  two  years 
ago,  and  a  fine  specimen  he  had  of  it.  Annie  Sautter,  he  says,  is 
one  of  the  very  best  of  yellows,  and  Superb  Clustered  Yellow  he 
thinks  the  next  best.” 

Geranium  Cuttings  {Amateur). — Plant  these  about  the  middle 
of  July  exactly  according  to  the  system  directed  generally  for  “  cut¬ 
tings,”  at  p.  14  of  our  first  volume.  In  about  six  weeks  they  will  be 
rooted,  and  may  be  potted  singly  in  small  pots.  You  may  preserve 
your  geraniums  through  the  winter  in  your  room  ;  and  for  an  admi¬ 
rable  system  of  culture,  wTe  refer  you  to  p.  150  of  the  same  volume. 

Green  Leaves  in  Centre  of  Roses  (Ibid  —  Pupil).  —  The 
pistils  are  converted  into  leaves,  either  partially  or  entirely.  The 
cause  of  this  transformation  is  obscure.  See  what  Mr.  Beaton  says 


to-day  upon  this  very  prevalent  example  of  morphology.  We  shall 
probably  recur  to  the  subject. 

Woolly  Oak  Gall  ( Cynips  quirk). — Your  specimen  had  been 
mislaid,  but  we  saw  it  after  we  had  written  our  answer.  It  is  the 
gall  we  concluded  it  to  be  from  your  description. 

Deformed  Cucumbers  (A  Subscriber  from  the  First). — Although 
your  plants  are  healthy  their  fruit  is  crooked,  and  yellow  at  the  ends 
when  young.' — This  arises  either  from  the  fruit  being  unequally  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light,  or  from  being  exposed  to  sudden  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature.  If  the  leaves  or  roots  are  subjected  to  these  changes, 
whether  from  the  season  or  from  the  bed  declining  in  heat,  crooked 
fruit  is  the  consequence.  You  will  have  seen  that  we  quite  agree  with 
you  as  to  the  benefits  arising  from  village  horticultural  societies. 

Thread-like  Worms  (W.). — These  worms  which,  as  you  say, 
“  are  like  threads,  almost  as  tough,  and  from  three  to  six  inches  long, 
some  nearly  black,  and  others  of  a  grey  colour,”  are  of  the  genus 
Mermis  of  Dujardin,  and  have  been  mistaken  for  species  of  Gordius. 
We  have  observed  them  in  our  own  kitchen- garden  this  spring,  on  the 
face  of  the  ground,  and  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  Some  naturalists 
believe  that  they  prey  upon  other  insects,  but  nothing  certain  is 
known  about  their  habits.  A  very  full  notice  of  them  is  in  Jenyn’s 
“  Observations  in  Natural  History,”  p.  303. 

Raspberries  Deficient  in  Blossom  (An  Admirer  of  your 
Journal). — Your  raspberries  have  “  between  one  and  a  half  dozen  and 
two  dozen  suckers  arising  from  each  stool.”  No  wonder,  then,  that 
they  are  deficient  in  blossom ;  for  you  may  remember,  as  a  rule,  that 
just  in  proportion  as  any  plant  propagates  at  the  root  so  docs  it  de¬ 
cline  in  propagating  by  seed.  Reduce  the  suckers  to  three  or  four  at 
each  stool,  and  by  cutting  off  the  roots  every  autumn  in  a  circle,  of 
l  which  the  radius  extends  one  foot  from  the  old  stool,  all  round,  you 
'  will  have  more  fruit.  Remove  all  the  suckers  but  three  or  four  every 
j  spring  as  fast  as  they  appear. 

Heaths  (Ibid). — The  tips  of  these  are  turning  yellow,  most  pro- 
I  bably,  from  your  giving  them  too  much  “  water  every  day.”  They 
require  very  gentle  root  moisture  and  perfect  drainage.  Double  pot 
I  them  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Beaton,  at  p.  27  of  this  volume. 

Excessive  Liming  ( Lilium ), — You  must,  indeed,  have  put  on  “a 
large  quantity  of  lime,”  to  kill  your  standard  roses,  and  so  to  injure 
your  bulbs  that  you  have  not  had  a  single  flower.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  of  the  bulbs  turn  yellow  take  them  up,  and  trench  every  possi¬ 
ble  spot,  laying  it  roughly,  to  expose  it  to  the  air,  but  do  not  add  any 
manure  until  the  following  spring.  If  you  particularly  wish  for 
flowers  at  once,  you  might,  after  trenching,  bed  out  potted  plants  of 
those  flowers  enumerated  as  suitable  for  the  purpose,  at  p.  98  of  our 
present  volume. 

Honey  Dew  (Robert  French). — Syringe  with  soapsuds  your  Pyrus 
japonica  and  China  roses  which  have  their  leaves  covered  with  this 
sticky  exudation.  Apply  the  soapsuds  in  the  evening,  and  the  next 
evening  wash  the  trees  thoroughly  with  clear  water.  This  treatment 
repeated  two  or  three  times  will  improve,  if  not  cure  entirely,  your 
trees.  The  seed  of  the  Pvrus  japonica  is  useless.  The  staple  of  your 
clayey  soil  can  only  be  improved  by  mixing  thoroughly  with  it  such 
lighter  materials  as  coal-aslies,  sand,  and  fine  bricklayers’  rubbish.  A 
good  coating  of  the  sea-sand,  fresh  from  the  coast  near  you,  and 
trenched  into  your  spare  plots,  would  be  one  of  the  best  of  applications 
for  the  purpose.  You  will  find  all  the  information  you  require  about 
soot,  liquid-manure,  and  potting  roses,  in  our  previous  numbers. 

Tropeolum  tricolorum  and  Tree  Carnation  (Rose  Gar¬ 
diner). — This,  in  a  sunny  window,  but  shaded  in  the  heat  of  t  he'd  ay, 
though  in  flower,  has  its  leaves  beginning  to  fade ;  and  your  Tree 
carnation  is  sending  out  rich  shoots. — Your  tropceolum  is  right 
enough ;  it  goes  to  rest  now,  like  tulips  and  hyacinths,  and  springs 
up  again  in  September  or  October.  Keep  it  dry  and  in  the  soil  during 
the  interval  in  a  store  room.  It  is  a  good  window  plant.  If  you 
merely  nip  off  the  buds  from  the  points  of  the  side-shoots  of  your 
Tree  carnation  it  will  suffice,  and  enlarge  the  principal  blossoms. 

Changing  a  Primrose’s  Colour  (A  Lover  of  Flowers) . — The 
different  tints  in  primroses  and  many  other  flowers  are  sometimes  in¬ 
fluenced  by  particular  soils,  but  cannnot,  with  certainty,  be  changed 
artificially.  Slips  or  offsets  of  the  primrose  will  root  better  in  a  shady 
place  than  in  the  open  border  by  the  side  of  the  parent  plant. 

Lucerne  (J.  B.  H.)  .—The  only  way  to  insert  the  seed  in  rows  is 
by  the  drill,  or  by  making  little  gutters  or  drill  furrows  with  the  hoe. 
The  seed  must  not  be  buried  more  than  an  inch  deep. 

Azalea  Compost  (Ibid). — A  compost  one-year  old  and  frequently 
turned,  made  of  cow-dung,  sods,  and.  sea  sand,  will,  probably,  be  as 
good  as  any  other  substitute  for  peat  to  azaleas. 

Cactus  Seed  ( B .  H.). — Sow  your  cactus  seeds  now  in  about  an 
inch  thick  of  pure  sand,  the  rest  of  the  pot  fill  with  common  small 
cinders.  Water  the  sand  before  sowing  the  seeds,  and  merely  press 
them  into  the  damp  sand,  and  sprinkle  a  little  sand  over  them  to 
imbed  them.  They  will  be  up  in  three  weeks ;  and,  if  not  too 
thickly  sown,  may  be  left  in  the  seed  pot  till  next  April,  giving  them 
but  very  little  water  after  October  till  March.  It  is  always  safer  to 
leave  them  in  the  seed  pot  the  first  winter ;  and  with  so  small  a 
quantity  of  sand,  and  such  good  drainage,  they  cannot  possibly  take 
any  hurt.  They  would  be  safer  reared  in  your  greenhouse.  Cacti 
reared  last  year  from  good  cuttings  will  begin  to  flower  next  May. 

List  of  Greenhouse  Plants  (Ibid). — Never  think  it  “rudeness 
to  drop  us  a  hint.”  A  list  of  greenhouse  plants  which  may  be  reared 
from  seeds  or  cuttings,  as  you  suggest,  will  be  given  as  soon  as  we 
can  find  room  for  it,  but  j'ou  see  how  crowded  our  columns  are 
constantly. 

Amaryllis  Longiflora  Rosea  (Ibid). — This  is  most  probably 
the  Cape  Crinum,  often  called  A.  longifolia,  not  longiflora.  If  so, 
the  leaves  are  very  long,  and  run  out  to  a  sharp  point,  whereas  the 
points  of  the  leaves  of  true  amaryllises  are  blunt.  Place  the  pot, 
which  you  say  is  a  twelve-inch,  in  a  saucer  full  of  water  till  the  end 
of  August,  if  it  is  the  Crinum,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  flower,  for  it  is 
a  half  water  plant.  If  it  is  a  true  amaryllis  it  must  go  to  rest  in 
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summer  :  they  all  do.  The  scabiouses  yon  mention  are  only  biennials,  I 
and  hardly  that,  and  ought  to  be  sown  every  spring. 

Crocuses  and  Snowdrops  ( A  Lover  of  Flowers). — These  are  | 
best  left  in  the  ground,  and  the  anemones  may  or  may  not  be  so  ■ 
treated,  according  to  your  fancy,  as  probably  they  are  the  common 
red  sort ;  but  tine  fancy  anemones  must  be  taken  up  every  year,  when 
their  leaves  die  down.  These  are  not  “  trifling  subjects  of  inquiry;” 
there  is  nothing  trifling  about  one’s  flowers.  We  cannot  give  an 
opinion  on  the  yellow  standard  rose  without  seeing  a  piece  of  it  in  i 
leaf.  Difl'erent  kinds  require  different  treatment. 

Pceonies  (Ibid)  are  propagated  by  dividing  their  roots  in  the 
autumn  or  spring. 

Double  Stocks  (Ibid)  are  difficult  to  strike  from  cuttings,  but  it 
is  done  occasionally,  and  you  may  try  it. 

Stock  Seeds  (Ibid). — The  annual  sorts  are  best  sown  in  the 
spring,  but  the  biennial  Brompton  stocks,  which  you  grow  so  beauti¬ 
fully  in  Suffolk,  is  not  too  late  yet  to  be  sown,  but  no  time  should 
now  be  lost. 

Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Geraniums  (Ibid),  will  not  cross  with 
the  light  window  sorts.  Watch  what  Mr.  Beaton  will  say  on  that 
subject.  You  will  see  to-day  how  to  know  when  the  pollen  is  ripe. 

Jargonelle  Pear  (Brookland  Gardens). — We  fear  that  the 
Jargonelle  pear  has  long  shewn  symptoms  of  what  is  termed  “  wear¬ 
ing  out.”  This  is  much  to  be  lamented,  as  w-e  scarcely  have  an 
August  pear  fit  to  supply  its  place.  What  happens  with  you  happens 
very  frequently  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom — “  the  ends 
of  the  shoots  die  off.”  Our  plan  has  been  to  continue  cutting  out 
the  decaying  points,  and  to  encourage  the  production  of  fresh  shoots 
by  slight  top-dressings.  The  latter,  if  the  tree  be  on  a  wall  or  fence, 
should  be  tied  down ;  and  on  no  account  attempt  to  force  the  tree 
into  a  system  of  spur  bearing. 

Espalier  Training  (H.  S.  R.). — The  distances  necessary  for 
espaliers  have  been  dealt  wdth  in  recent  Numbers  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener.  As  a  general  rule  we  should  advise  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  ;  much,  however,  depends  on  the  size  of  the  leaf  of  the  fruit, 
of  whatever  kind.  When  a  tree  is  well  trained,  the  espalier  lines 
should  appear  distinct,  like  drill  lines  in  a  field.  We  are  not  aware 
whether  the  internodc,  or  space  between  the  branches,  lengthens 
after  becoming  real  wood :  we  dare  say  it  does,  but  in  so  trifling  a 
degree  as  not  to  be  worth  calculation.  Apples  on  espaliers  are 
usually  finer  fruit  than  on  standards.  Before  planting  your  large 
piece  of  ground  with  apples,  pray  inform  us  what  course  of  culture, 
if  any,  you  intend  to  pursue  between  the  rows — we  can  then  advise 
you  better.  Give  us,  also,  some  idea  of  the  prime  object  in  view. 
The  articles  on  training  wall  fruit  will  appear  in  due  time,  but  in  a 
progressive  way.  Note  the  No.  for  June  21st.  We  will  soon  devote 
a  chapter  to  the  subject  of  horizontal  training  as  compared  with  the 
fan  mode. 

Rhubarb  (L.  R.  Lucas). — Your  rhubarb  producing  many  small 
leaves,  and  quantities  of  flower  stalks,  though  you  manure  it  liberally, 
intimates  that  you  cut  too  much  from  it ;  give  half  of  your  plantation 
a  year’s  total  rest,  manuring  liberally,  cutting  down  the  flower  stalks, 
and  giving  liquid  manure  in  the  summer.  Rest  the  other  half  in  tl>e 
same  way  the  year  following.  Afterwards  do  not  take  so  much  from 
your  plants  yearly. 

Asparagus  Beds  (Ibid). — The  time  to  make  these  is  in  early 
spring,  so  soon  as  you  can  get  plants  that  have  put  forth  their  shoots 
about  an  inch  long. 

Vine  in  a  Pot  (Ibid). — You  may  turn  out  this  from  the  pot  into 
the  border  in  front  of  your  greenhouse  at  once,  the  sooner  the  better, 
taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  roots.  The  Black  Muscadine  is  a  good 
grape  for  a  greenhouse,  but  a  Black  Hamburgh  is  better. 

Gooseberry  Aphis  (Ibid). — It  will  not  do  the  trees  any  harm  to 
remove  the  points  of  the  shoots  affected  with  this  pest ;  but  the  best 
treatment  is  to  dip  them  into  a  bason  containing  Scotch  snuff.  The 
ivy  we  think  would  soon  overwhelm  the  Virginian  Creeper  growing 
by  its  side,  if  not  kept  within  bounds  by  pruning. 

Payne’s  Bee-keeper’s  Guide  (— — — - — ). — This  little  volume  is 
published  by  Newby,  72,  Mortimer  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  and 
not  by  Groombridge,  as  we  thought. 

Potato  Culture  (J.  H.  Horsey). — We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the 
results  of  your  planting  in  every  month,  from  September  to  March. 
Remember  accuracy  in  experiments  is  their  only  source  of  value, 
therefore  weigh  your  produces,  do  not  merely  measure  or  judge  by 
the  eye. 

Rhubarb  (T.  Morgan). — The  “Victoria”  is  the  best  for  general 
purposes.  Your  “  Gigantic,”  if  a  true  specimen,  is  also  a  fine  variety. 

In  this  case,  if  your  soil  is  as  good  as  your  neighbour’s,  and  you 
manure  liberally,  you  will  soon  equal  his  in  size.  The  sand  you  en¬ 
close  would  do  well  we  think  for  gardening  purposes,  there  is  scarcely 
any  oxide  of  iron  in  it. 

Liquorice  (Ibid)  thrives  best  in  a  rich  light  soil,  two  or  three 
feet  deep,  which  should  be  trenched  completely  to  the  bottom  before 
planting.  When  manure  is  added,  it  should  be  regularly  mixed 
throughout  the  texture  of  the  soil.  The  situation  cannot  be  too  open. 

It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  side-roots,  which  spring  from  the 
crown  of  the  plants,  and  run  horizontally  just  beneath  the  surface, 
which  may  be  planted  in  January,  February,  or  early  in  March.  Each 
set  should  be  about  two  inches  beneath  the  surface.  The  only  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  plants  require  is  to  be  frequently  hoed,  and  in  autumn  the 
decayed  stalks  to  be  cut  down,  and  the  earth  stirred  between  the  rows. 
The  roots  are  not  fit  for  use  until  of  three  or  four  years’  growth.  The 
season  for  taking  them  up  is  December,  January,  or  February.  A 
trench  must  be  dug  regularly  along!  each  row,  quite  down  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  principal  roots,  which  descend  two  feet  and  more. 

Hard  Water  (W.  H.  G.). — If  compelled  to  use  this  for  watering 
plants  we  should  make  it  tepid,  and  add  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  to  every  30  or  60  gallons  of  the  water,  in  proportion  to  its 
degree  of  hardness.  Hardness,  of  course,  is  the  common  expression 
for  describing  the  state  of- water- with  much  of  calcareous  salts  in  it. 


Chrysanthemum  Training  (Ibid).  —  When  the  shoots  have 
reached  the  rim  of  the  pot,  Mr.  Weaver  coils  them  round  and  round 
again  close  to  the  rim  ;  sticks  being  placed  within  it  to  tic  them  to. 

White  Pinks  (A  Constant  Subscriber). — The  gentleman  who 
told  you  that  “  where  white  pinks  are  allowed  to  grow  no  others  will 
last,  but  that  they  will  all  speedily  turn  white,”  either  totally  misin¬ 
formed  you,  or  you  must  have  misunderstood  him.  Pinks  of  all 
colours  grow  side  by  side  in  collections,  and  whites  among  them, 
without  injury. 

Underground  Onions  (I.  1).  S.). — These  which  have  run  up  to 
seed,  and  have  not  multiplied  by  ofi’sets,  cannot  have  been  under¬ 
ground  onions. 

Mildew  on  Apple  Trees  (Clericus). — We  never  before  saw  the 
young  shoots  of  these  trees  so  miserably  mildewed.  Asyonsay  tlietrees 
are  “small  and  manageable,”  try  what  washing  them  in  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  salt,  and  then  in  clear  water,  will  do.  Follow  strictly  the 
mode  we  recommended  for  the  vine ;  only,  instead  of  syringing,  you 
might  dip  the  ends  of  the  shoots  into  the  salt  and  water  and  wash 
them  there  thoroughly. 

Brocoli  (Ibid). — To  grow  this  particularly  fine  only  requires  the 
bed  to  be  richly  manured,  and  dug  two  spades  deep,  keeping  the 
manure,  however,  near  the  surface.  Fill  the  dibble  holes  with  clear 
water  before  inserting  the  plant,  and  when  well-established  give 
them  liquid  manure  occasionally. 

Village  Horticultural  Society  (Ibid). — This  may  be  esta¬ 
blished  at  any  time ;  but  the  shows  must  take  place  at  such  times  as 
the  produce  of  the  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  are  in  perfection.  Ask 
the  Rev.  Abner  Brown,  Pytchley,  Northamptonshire,  for  any  relative 
information.  We  know  that  he  will  delight  in  replying. 

Mildew  on  Peaches  (F.  B.  B.). — Some  oniy  of  your  peaeh 
trees  have  their  young  shoots  and  fruit  affected,  by  this  now  prevalent 
form  of  vegetable  disease  ;  and  the  soil  is  well-drained.  The  subsoil 
red-marl.  The  fruit  affected  like  that  you  sent  us  with  great  patches 
of  mildew  cannot  recover,  and  we  should  advise  it  to  be  all  picked 
off.  Treat  the  shoots  as  we  have  recommended  “  Clericus”  to  serve 
his  mildewed  apple  trees.  Dig  down,  also,  so  that  you  can  get  un¬ 
derneath  the  roots  without  disturbing  those  near  the  surface.  If  any 
have  struck  down  into  what  you  call  “  red  marl,”  cut  cleanly  through 
them.  You  say  that  some  of  your  trees  were  infested  in  a  similar 
way  last  year  ;  are  the  same  trees  only  infested  this  year  ? 

Horizontal  Training  (A.  A.,  Clericus). — Nectarines  will  not 
succeed  with  this  mode  any  better  than  peaches. 

Soot  as  a  Liquid  Manure  (Ibid). — To  get  soot  thoroughly 
mixed  with  water,  put  it  into  a  tub,  then  a  false  bottom  pierced  with 
holes  over  the  soot,  and,  upon  this  false  bottom,  pour  the  water.  It 
will  gradually  soak  the  soot,  and  may  then  be  mixed. 

Bulbous  and  Tuberous  Roots  (S.  Gateshead). — Such  flowers 
as  the  crocus,  snowdrop,  and  common  anemones,  need  not  be  taken 
out  of  the  ground  for  winter  storing ;  but  the  more  valuable  kinds 
are  found  to  be  thus  best  preserved  from  loss,  and  to  bloom  better 
and  truer,  in  general,  than  those  left  in  the  ground. 

Pigeons  (II.). — These  lay  when  one  year  old. 

Pelargonium  Petals  Falling  (Legeolium). — The  dropping  of 
the  pelargonium  petals  is  a  common  complaint  this  season,  and  is 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  w'eatherlast  May,  when  we  had  a  succession 
of  dull,  warm  days,  and  then  a  bright,  hot,  sunny  day.  Slight  sha¬ 
ding  is  the  best  remedy  in  such  cases.  If  the  pistil  and  stamens  are 
cut  out  as  soon  as  the  flowers  open,  it  will  prolong  their  existence. 

Working  Plans  (J.  Ball).— Pray  let  us  have  an  article  from  you, 
or  from  one  of  your  neighbours,  on  heating  greenhouses,  &c.,  and 
the  draught,  &c.,  of  their  furnaces.  No  one  will  be  more  pleased  with 
the  subject  than  Mr.  Beaton,  who  will  respond  to  your  request  some 
of  these  days,  but  we  fear  he  cannot  give  working  plans.  These 
things  do  not  come  within  any  department  of  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener,  but  we  shall  think  it  over  in  our  minds,  and,  depend  on  it, 
any  thing  that  we  can  do  well  shall  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Name  of  Insect  (Tyro). — It  is  the  Podurafuliginosa,  and  pro¬ 
bably  comes  from  your  cucumber  bed,  being  found  wherever  decayed 
vegetable  matter  abounds ;  but  this  insect  is  not  known  to  be  injurious 
to  plants. 

Clay  on  Grafts  ( Eastoniensis ). — You  need  not  be  in  a  great 
hurry  about  your  clay  ;  many  never  touch  it  the  whole  season.  It  is, 
however,  beneficial  to  rub  it  off,  after  a  rainy  period,  about  midsum¬ 
mer,  to  remove  the  original  bandage,  and  to  Lind  another  round ;  the 
latter  not  tight,  by  any  means,  but  rather  close.  Take  care  to  rub 
away  superfluous  shoots  from  the  stock  near  the  grafts,  or  they  will 
rob  them. 

Strawberries  not  Bearing  (Ibid). — We  would  advise  you  not 
to  propagate  from  these,  but  from  good  bearing  plants. 

Currant  Shoots  (Ibid). — Shorten  about  one-third  of  all  this 
year’s  fast  growing  shoots  about  the  middle  of  June,  whether  leaders 
or  side  shoots.  Do  not,  however,  totally  expose  the  fruit  to  the  sun 
until  they  aie  coloured. 

Names  of  Plants  (Lancastriensis). — We  think  your  flower  is 
Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis,  but  you  should  have  sent  a  leaf  as  well  as  a 
flower.  Oesneras  will  not  escape  Mr.  Beaton’s  attention.  (A  Flower 
Lover  from  Childhood). — If  it  has  leaves  doubly  crenate  your  flower 
is  Primula  cortusoides ;  your  ferns  are  Adiantum  reniforme  and 
Asplenium  palmatum. 

Earthing  up  Potatoes  (Peter  Love). — We  never  adopt  this 
practice,  it  retards  the  ripening  of  the  tubers,  and  diminishes  the 
weight  of  produce. 
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Plants  dedicated  to 
each  day. 
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4  S.  aft.  Trinity.  Blackberry  flowers. 
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50 
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4 

W. 

Wood  Leopard  Moth  seen. 

Copper  Day  Lily. 

51 

17 

3 

13 

14 

4 

1 
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St.  Peter,  the  apostle,  has  his  martyrdom  commemorated  on  this  j 
day,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  St.  Paul  suffered  on  the  same  day, 
though  in  a  different  part  of  the  world.  When  his  Lord  and  Master 
summoned  Peter  from  his  occupation  of  a  fisherman,  to  be,  with  his 
brother  Andrew,  “fishers  of  men,”  he  substituted  for  his  original 
name  of  Simon,  that  of  Cephas,  in  the  Syriac  signifying  “a  rock.” 
This  in  the  Greek  is  Petra,  whence  our  name  of  the  son  of  Jona  is 
derived,  We  need  not  follow  this  ardent,  generous,  self-confident 
apostle  through  all  the  notices  taken  of  him  in  the  New  Testament. 

He  was  crucified  at  Rome  in  the  year  65  ;  and  whilst,  as  transgressors, 
we  may  derive  hope  from  the  knowledge  that  Jesus  loved  Peter,  even 
after  the  latter  had  denied  all  knowledge  of  him,  yet  let  us  remember 
that  his  repentance  followed  even  upon  one  reproving  look ;  that  he 
shewed  his  repentance  by  a  life  devoted  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  Lord’s 
commandments,  and  that  in  his  death  he  did  not  deem  himself  worthy 
even  to  die  in  the  same  position  as  that  in  which  Jesus  suffered.  Peter, 
at  his  own  request,  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards. 

Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. — -A  festival  was 
instituted  by  Pope  Urban  the  6th  in  1383,  to  be  held  annually  on  this 
day,  to  commemorate  Mary’s  visit  to  her  cousin  Elisabeth,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Archangel  Gabriel  had  announced  “  the  glad  tidings” 
of  her  being  selected  as  the  agent  for  the  incarnation  of  our  Reedemer. 

Dog  Days  begin. — By  dog  days  the  Romans  intended  about  forty 
days,  during  which  occurred  the  heliacal  rising  of  Canicula,  the  Dog- 
Star.  But  we  calculate  these  days  from  the  period  when  the  sun 
comes  in  conjunction  with  Sirius,  the  brightest  star  in  the  constella¬ 
tion  Canis  Major  (Larger  Dog).  These  days  last  from  July  3rd  to 
August  11th,  aad  the  greatest  heat  of  the  year  usually  occurs  during 
their  continuance,  because  at  this  period  we  receive  the  rays  of  the 
sun  most  vertically. 

Translation  of  St.  Martin. — Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours,  was 
noticed  in  our  observations  on  Martinmas  day  (November  lith). 


This  day  is  commemorated  by  the  Church  of  Rome  as  that  on  which 
the  remains  of  Bishop  Martin  were  removed,  or  translated,  to  a  noble 
shrine  at  Tours.  The  same  tradition  is  recorded  of  forty  days’  rain 
occurring  if  it  rains  on  this  day,  as  is  recorded  relative  to  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  St.  Swithin. 

Phenomena  of  the  Season. — One  of  the  most  striking  pheno¬ 
mena  of  this  period  is  the  plague  of  Aphides.  We  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  them  in  such  myriads,  and  so  universal  as  they  are 
in  the  present  year.  Every  plant  seems  to  have  its  particular  louse, 
or  aphis,  and  whilst  we  are  writing  this,  we  have  upon  our  table 
specimens  of  the  blackish  currant  louse  ( Aphis  ribes),  of  the  black 
dolphin  or  bean  louse  (A .  fabce),  of  the  green  louse  of  the  rose  (A. 
rosie ),  of  the  bluish  green  louse  of  the  honeysuckle  (A.  lonicerae),  of 
the  whitish  louse  of  the  filbert  (A.  corylhe),  and  of  the  radish  louse 
(A.  raphani),  the  males  of  which  are  red  and  the  females  green.  We 
could  have  others  from  the  peach,  the  black  currant,  the  sweet  pea, 
and  the  apple,  but  our  catalogue  is  sufficiently  long,  and  as  we  look 
upon  the  total  destruction  they  have  brought  upon  a  honeysuckle,  we 
can  understand  more  forcibly  the  plague  of  the  flies  wherewith  “  the 
land  of  Egypt  was  corrupted,”  and  how  powerless  is  man  when  God 
chooses  to  humble  him  even  by  an  assailant  as  contemptible  as  an 
aphis.  Mild  winters,  and  cold  moist  springs,  are  favourable  to  the 
production  of  aphides,  for  in  such  seasons  the  tissue  of  the  young 
shoots  of  plants  remains  long  juicy  and  unripened  into  woody  fibre. 
This  green  juicy  state  is  that  most  productive  of  food  for  the  aphis  ; 
and  it  is  a  wise  provision  that  animals  are  always  prolific  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  abundance  of  their  food.  The  female  aphis  during  sum¬ 
mer  can  give  birth  to  twenty-five  a  day  ;  and,  upon  data  admitting  of 
no  dispute,  it  is  shewn  that  during  her  life  she  may  see  around  her 
descendants  amounting  to  the  enormous  number  of  nearly  sis  mil¬ 
lions  !  No  wonder,  then,  that  during  our  present  season  of  tardy 
vegetation  aphides  have  been  so  injuriously  abundant. 
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Insects. — In  light  soils,  especially, 
the  onion  is  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
grub  or  larva  of  the  Onion  Fly  (An- 
l  homy  in  ceparum,  or  Scatophaga  ce- 
parum  of  some  writers).  The  gardener 
who  sees  his  young  onions,  when  about 
the  thickness’  of  a  straw,  turning  yel¬ 
low,  and  the  leaves  sunk  down  upon 
the  ground,  may  at  once  know  that 
they  are  the  victims  of  this  insect. 

Even  when  of  larger  growth  the  onion 
is  still  liable  to  suffer  from  its  attacks, 
and  even  up  to  the  time  of  the  bulb’s 
full  growth.  If  the  outer  coats  of  a 
young  onion  thus  destroyed  are  stripped 
off,  the  grub  is  at  once  detected ;  but 
if  the  onion  is  older  the  grubs  are  often 
numerous.  In  both  cases  they  will  be 
found  feeding  on  the  very  heart  of  the 
onion.  The  grub  varies  from  about  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  long,  is  fleshy, 
shining,  whitish,  cylindrical,  tapering  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  and 
divided  into  twelve  segments.  The  pores  through  which  it  breathes 
are  yellow,  and  in  the  first  segment.  In  about  three  weeks  from  the 
time  of  being  hatched  it  changes  into  a  chesnut-coloured,  oval 
puparium,  or  case,  within  which  is  the  real  pupa.  From  this,  in 
about  a  fortnight,  the  perfect  fly  comes  forth,  of  the  size  of  the  cross 
lines,  and  appearing  as  magnified  in  our  drawing.  This  is  the 
female,  and  is  entirely  of  a  pale  ashy  colour,  covered  with  black 
bristles.  The  male  has  a  black  line  down  the  middle  of  the  abdomen. 
The  an  ten  use  and  legs  are  black  ;  the  wings  are  transparent,  almost 
colourless,  but  irridescent  pink  and  green.  The  female  inserts  her 
eggs  within  the  leaf  sheaths  of  the  onion,  close  to  the  ground.  She 
continues  to  lay  her  eggs  from  May  to  September,  producing  several 
broods  during  that  period.  The  latest  brood  remains  in  the  pupa 
state  through  the  winter,  so  that  all  old  decaying  store  onions  should 
be  burnt  as  spring  advances.  The  best  preventive  of  this  grub  is  to 
sprinkle  gas-lime  between  the  rows  of  seedling  onions— its  fumes 
being  offensive  to  the  fly.  It  may  be  well,  also,  to  try  spreading 


powdered  charcoal  among  them  in  a  similar  way,  for  the  fly  is  said  to 
deposit  her  eggs  in  this  powder  as  readily  as  in'the  onion  plants. 


! 


The  cold  wet  spring  and  ungenial  summer  of  last 
year,  followed  by  the  mild  winter,  and  a  spring  this 
year  like  that  of  the  preceding,  have  fostered  those 
plagues  of  the  gardener,  the  aphis,  the  slug,  and  the 
mildew,  until  their  ravages  have  been  more  general 
and  more  destructive  than  we  ever  remember  them 


in  former  years.  The  heat  and  dryness  of  the  month 
now  closing  has  done  much  towards  the  restraint 
and  destruction  of  the  two  insect  plagues,  but  the 
Mildew  still  continues,  and  in  some  places,  and 
under  some  circumstances,  even  in  an  exasperated 
form.  To  this  we  will,  therefore,  call  to-day  the 
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attention  of  our  readers,  premising  that  whether  on 
the  stems  of  wheat,  or  on  the  leaves  of  the  chrysan¬ 
themum,  pea,  rose,  vine,  peach,  apple,  cucumber,  or 
berberry,  and  on  all  have  we  seen  it  this  year,  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  minute  fungi,  varying  in 
colour  and  form,  the  roots  of  which  penetrate  the 
sap  vessels,  rob  the  plant  of  its  juices,  and  disturb 
both  its  secretory  and  respiratory  processes.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  some  of  these  fungi  spread  from 
plant  to  plant  by  means  of  their  myriads  of  minute 
seeds  being  conveyed  to  their  stems  and  leaves;  as 
in  the  instances  of  the  vine  mildew  being  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  chrysanthemums  and  cinerarias,  as 
mentioned  at  p.  55  of  the  present  volume.  But  we 
are  also  of  opinion  that  in  many  instances  these 
parisitic  fungi  are  communicated  to  plants  from  the 
soil.  The  seeds  of  these  minute  yet  destructive  sap- 
suckers  are  wafted  during  their  season  of  production 
in  millions  over  the  land,  and  will  not  only  survive 
our  severest  winters,  but  will  vegetate  and  emit  seeds 
though  attached  to  bodies  widely  differing  from  those 
living  forms  upon  which  they  thrive  most  luxuri¬ 
antly.  Thus  crops  of  parasitic  fungi  have  been 
raised  upon  clods  of  damp  earth,  and  we  remember 
to  have  seen  a  large  mass  of  that  which  is  known  as 
the  smut  in  wheat  ( Uredo  segetum)  growing  over  the 
interior  of  a  paper  pill-box,  in  which  some  grain  in¬ 
fected  with  it  had  been  placed.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  guard  our  plants 
from  contact  with  the  seed  of  these  fungi,  and  after 
adopting,  in  addition  to  especial  cleanliness,  an 
annual  dressing  of  our  stoves,  greenhouses,  frames, 
walls,  and  the  trunks  and  branches  of  our  trained 
trees,  with  a  mixture  in  which  sulphur  predominates, 
as  recommended  at  p.  76,  we  have  then  done  our 
best  in  the  way  of  prevention  of  the  destructive  in¬ 
vaders.  But  another  question  has  to  be  considered; 
can  we  do  nothing  to  the  trees  and  plants  themselves 
rendering  them  less  liablo  to  suffer  from  their  attack  ? 
We  entertain  a  very  strong  opinion  that  we  can,  and 
we  believe  that  the  following  observations,  before 
made  by  us  in  another  place  upon  the  mildew  which 
affects  the  peach,  are  applicable  to  all  other  plants 
subject  to  be  similarly  affected. 

The  white  parasitical  fungi,  that  are  either  the 
cause  or  injurious  consequence  of  the  peach-leaf 
mildew,  are  Oidium  erysiphoidcs,  Spowtrichmn  ma- 
crosphorum ,  Torula  botryoides,  and  Erysiplie  pannosa. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  these  fungi  never  attack 
plants  that  are  in  good  health,  for  we  entertain  the 
opinion  that  it  is  only  the  sap  of  diseased  plants — 
sap  in  a  state  of  decomposition — that  is  suited  to  be 
the  food  of  the  fungi.  Prevention,  therefore,  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  curative  applications,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  if  the  peach-tree  is  kept  in  due  vigour  by 
having  the  soil  well  drained,  and  prevented  from 
excesses  of  either  moisture  or  of  dryness — and  if  its 
leaves  are  similarly  protected  from  being  exposed  to 


sudden  atmospheric  changes — they  will  never  be 
visited  by  mildew. 

We  are  justified  in  this  conclusion,  because  with 
this  disease  our  peach-trees,  in  the  whole  course  of 
our  practice  (which  has  extended  over  many  years), 
have  seldom  or  never  been  troubled.  Mildew  of  all 
kinds  generally  accompanies  an  impeded  root  action, 
and  we  have  generally  found  that  stagnation  sud¬ 
denly  caused,  whether  by  excessive  heat  or  drought, 
is  liable  to  produce  it,  more  especially  if  succeeded 
by  much  solar  light.  We  have  little  doubt  that  in 
such  cases  the  elaboration  (by  overtaking  or  being 
in  advance  of  the  absorbing  power)  produces  more 
highly  concentrated  juices,  which  are  adapted  to  be 
food  for  this  obscure  class  of  parasites.  The  best 
preventive  is  a  good  top-dressing  of  rotten  manure 
in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  as  soon  as  drought  sets 
in  a  thorough  soaking  of  water.  If  caused  by  bad 
and  deep  borders,  the  remedy  must  be  sought  in 
thorough  drainage,  or  an  entire  renovation  of  the 
soil. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  peaches  are  more 
liable  to  be  visited  by  this  disease  than  others, 
and  those  are  the  kinds  which  are  most  luxuriant 
growers.  Tt  so  happens  that  most  of  these  have  no 
glands  at  the  bases  of  their  leaves.  This  was  long 
since  noticed,  and  again  lately  commented  upon  by 
Mr.  Blake,  Secretary  to  the  Croydon  Gardeners’  So¬ 
ciety.  He  observed  that  the  kinds  which  have  no 
glands  are  all  subject  to  mildew ;  such  as  Double 
Montagne,  Ford’s  Seedling,  Red  Magdalen,  Noblesse, 
Vanguard,  Barrington,  Grimwood's  Royal  George, 
Belle  Bausse  (Grosse  Mignonne),  and  Early  Galande. 
These  kinds  are  all  liable  to  be  affected  with  the 
mildew,  whether  planted  indoors  or  out,  in  any  part 
of  England :  but  then  it  is  soon  stopped ;  a  little 
slacked  lime  and  sulphur  vivum  settles  it.  There 
are  a  number  of  peaches,  and  very  fine  ones  too,  that 
possess  glands ;  some  with  one,  two,  or  three  pairs 
of  ovate,  and  some  with  the  same  number  of  reniform 
glands,  all  of  which  kinds  resist  the  mildew.  Mr. 
Blake  trained  the  shoots  of  those  with  glands  over 
those  infected,  and  they  would  not  receive  the  infec¬ 
tion. 

Similar  observations  are  applicable  to  the  mildew 
on  the  vine,  apple,  and  cucumber.  In  every  instance 
the  grossest  and  most  luxuriant  growers  are  worst 
affected.  At  this  present  time  we  know  of  two  vine¬ 
ries  communicating  by  a  glass  door  with  each  other ; 
in  the  one  the  vines  are  vigorous  and  luxuriant,  with 
their  roots  in  the  border,  and  they  are  severely  mil¬ 
dewed  ;  in  the  other  vinery  the  vines  are  less  luxu¬ 
riant,  and  some  of  them,  of  compact  habit,  growing 
in  pots,  and  these  are  without  any  mildew  upon  them. 


If  The  Cottage  Gardener  never  wrought  any 
measure  of  good  further  than  that  which  is  so  un¬ 
pretendingly  acknowledged  in  the  following  letter, 
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we  still  should  feel,  gratefully  feel,  that  we  have 
not  been  labouring  in  vain.  To  announce  this 
thus  prominently  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
we  would  have  our  good  work  discerned  would  be 
no  motive  deserving  of  reprobation ;  but  we  do  it 
from  another  motive,  viz.,  to  sustain  what  we  urged 
the  other  day  in  favour  of  village  Horticultural 
Societies.  We  then  shewed  that  these  societies  are 
an  efficient  mode  of  encouraging  a  taste  for  garden 
ing  among  the  tenants  of  “  the  cottage  homes  of 
England and  this  letter  bears  ample  testimony  to 
the  happy  consequences  springing  from  such  an 
aroused  taste. 

“  In  this,  my  first  letter  to  you,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to 
bear  my  humble  testimony  to  the  great  good,  moral 
and  physical,  your  important  work  has  conferred 
upon  me,  and  I  trust  it  has  also  been  so  to  many 
others.  At  the  time  your  work  appeared,  from  its 
novelty  I  was  induced  to  take  in  the  Numbers  as 
they  appeared,  and  then  followed  a  strong  desire  to 
have  a  garden  of  my  own,  which  I  succeeded  in 
obtaining  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  from 
that  time  I  may  date  a  complete  reformation  in  my 
character.  Previously,  the  money  and  time  I  had  to 
spare  was  spent  in  the  public-house  ;  now,  both  are 
spent  in  my  garden,  and  to  what  a  different  end  1 
leave  you  to  judge.  I  never  had  better  health  than 
now ;  I  have  more  money  at  command ;  my  wife  and 
children  are  better  clothed  and  fed,  and  I  am  happy ; 
and  for  all  this  I  feel  I  am  your  debtor.  I  am  afraid 
of  trespassing  on  your  time,  or  I  might  fill  the  sheet 
with  benefits.  After  this  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
your  first  volume  has  the  proudest  place  on  my  book 
shelf.  And  now,  having  said  more  than  enough, 
perhaps,  of  myself,  let  me  say  something  for  others. 
I  have  been  trying  the  gas-lime  at  your  suggestion. 
When  I  entered  on  my  garden  (which  contains  770 
square  yards)  it  was  quite  smothered  with  weeds  and 
grass,  having  been  neglected  last  year.  The  walks 
were  like  a  grass-field  hi  appearance ;  and  after 
cleaning  them  the  grass  still  sprang  up,  and  caused 
me  much  trouble.  I  then,  after  the  second  scraping, 
thought  of  the  gas-lime,  which  I  applied — drawing 
it  thinly  over  the  walks  with  a  spade,  and  crushing 
the  lumps.  I  have  now  clean  and  hard  walks;  not 
a  blade  of  grass  has  appeared,  nor  anything  except 
the  dandelion,  which  still  pushes  through.  I  have 
tried  it  also  with  potatoes,  and  the  six  rows  where  it 
was  dug  in  previous  to  planting  are  easily  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  more  healthy  appearance.  As  a 
top-dressing  I  also  tried  it,  and  here  its  effects  are 
wonderful.  I  threw  it  thinly  over  the  half  of  a 
border  where  I  planted  some  red  potatoes,  what  are 
called  here  cups,  the  other  half  I  left  without ;  and 
now,  while  the  former  is  without  a  weed,  the  latter  is 
quite  green  with  duckweed ;  and  the  potato  tops 
are  fully  two  inches  higher  on  the  limed  ground 
than  the  other.”  S.  F.  C.* 


Either  next  week,  or  the  week  following,  accord¬ 
ingly  as  our  arrangements  may  be  completed,  The 
Cottage  Gardener  will  be  enlarged,  without  any 
extra  charge  to  its  subscribers,  to  sixteen  pages.  Of 
the  four  pages  thus  added  a  portion  will  be  devoted 

*  We  have  the  full  address  of  the  writer,  but  for  obvious  reasons 
merely  publish  his  initials. 
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to  advertisements,  and  the  remainder  to  additional 
information  in  our  present  departments,  and  to  one 
new  department — The  Stove.  We  do  not  make 
these  additions  without  having  kept  primarily  in 
view  how  we  can  increase  our  utility.  By  enlarging 
our  size  we  shall  not  only  be  able  to  make  the  pages 
devoted  to  advertisements  form  a  cover  to  each 
weekly  number,  so  much  desired  by  some  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  but  we  shall  be  able  to  devote  more  space 
to  each  branch  of  gardening,  and  to  give  directions 
for  the  culture  of  stove  plants,  many  of  which  we 
find  either  are  or  can  be  cultivated  by  our  readers. 
When  these  arrangements  are  completed  we  shall  be 
the  largest  and  cheapest  periodical  devoted  to  gar¬ 
dening,  and  were  it  necessary  we  could  fill  some  of 
our  columns  with  testimonials  of  even  a  higher  and 
more  gratifying  character. 


THE  FRUIT- GARDEN. 

Training  Young  Trees  in  General. — By  this 
period  young  and  healthy  trees  will  have  made 
lengthy  shoots ;  and,  where  it  is  desirable  the  trees 
should  take  any  specific  form,  much  pains  must  be 
taken  in  the  early  period  of  their  existence,  in  order 
to  force  them  to  assume  the  desired  form.  Modes  of 
training  are  so  various  that  we  can  do  little  more 
than  speak  of  general  principles.  First  of  all,  we 
advise  that  the  distance  of  the  main  leaders  be  taken 
into  particular  consideration.  We  have  known  many 
a.  capital  mode  of  training  defeated  by  neglect  during 
the  first  year  or  two  in  this  respect.  The  distance 
of  the  main  leaders  must  be  regulated  by  the 
character  of  the  tree,  in  regard  of  its  partiality  for 
light,  and  the  size  of  its  leaves.  Where  the  tying 
down  system  is  intended  to  be  carried  out,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  leaders  should  be  a  considerable  distance  apart. 
If  on  walls,  such  as  the  pear  and  the  plum  should 
be  about  ten  inches,  and  the  apricot  about  eight 
inches.  As  for  the  peach  and  nectarine,  we  may 
suppose  them  to  be  on  the  fan  or  radiating  principle; 
and  all  we  can  advise  about  these  is  to  place  the 
shoots  at  such  distances  as  that  the  leaves  may 
overlap  each  other  as  little  as  possible.  One  point 
we  must  here  advert  to  in  connexion  with  the  early 
training  of  young  trees,  whether  on  walls,  espaliers, 
or  as  dwarf  standards.  Young  trees,  for  a  year  (or 
it  may  be  two  years)  after  planting,  are  apt  to  pro¬ 
duce  but  a  very  few  shoots,  and  these  may,  in  the 
second  year,  take  a  somewhat  luxuriant  character. 
Now,  part  of  the  extra  strength  concentrated,  in 
such  cases,  in  the  principal  stem,  may  be  diverted 
into  the  production  of  an  increased  number  of  fresh 
shoots,  which  will  prove  of  much  service  in  assisting 
to  form  the  future  fabric  of  the  tree,  merely  by  bind¬ 
ing  the  grosser  shoots  down  betimes:  this  will  cause 
more  shoots  to  be  developed  than  otherwise  would 
be  the  case.  Since  the  shoots  which  are  making 
rapid  growth,  then,  must  be  trained  in  the  direction 
or  form  they  are  intended  to  assume,  let  it  be  done 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  central  shoots  in  young  trees  of  the 
peach,  the  plum,  the  apricot,  and  the  pear,  are 
exceedingly  luxuriant:  when  such  is  the  case,  it  is 
highly  advantageous  to  pinch  off  the  point  of  one 
or  two,  in  order  to  produce  an  increased  amount  of 
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slioots :  by  these  means  the  wall  or  trellis  will  be 
much  sooner  covered  than  it  would  have  been. 
Such  pinching  should  be  performed  as  early  in  June 
as  possible,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  young  spray 
to  become  ripened. 

Hedges. — We  would  here  direct  the  attention  of 
the  cottager  to  his  hedges,  to  which  he  cannot  pay 
too  earnest  attention,  for  what  is  a  cottage  or  allot¬ 
ment  garden  without  a  good  fence  ?  The  first  thing 
necessary  in  establishing  a  good  hedge  is  to  keep  it 
free  from  weeds.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  it 
does  not  matter  about  a  hedge  being  a  little  foul — 
they  are  much  mistaken  :  one  half  of  our  hedges  are 
spoiled  during  their  earlier  stages  by  weeds  alone. 

If  the  quick  takes  the  mildew  early,  we  find  it  the 
best  plan  to  dub  or  clip  it  immediately.  The  next 
set  of  shoots  will  very  probably  prove  free  from  this 
pest. 

The  Vine  In-doors. — It  is  now  high  time  to  re¬ 
deem  our  promise  of  assisting  gardeners  who  possess 
a  small  greenhouse  in  which  they  attempt  to  carry 
out  grape  culture,  as  well  as  that  of  plants  in  general. 
Most  of  the  plants  which  were  inmates  of  that  green¬ 
house  through  the  winter  are  now  placed  out  of  doors 
in  some  sheltered  situation,  and  their  place  supplied 
by  the  annual  tribes,  lialf-bardy  gay  flowers,  Achi- 
menes,  Gloxinias,  Sinningias,  Thunbergias,  Torenias, 
&c.  &c.  Now  most  of  these  things  will  not  only  bear 
but  enjoy  more  heat  than  the  liard-wooded  tribes  in 
general,  and,  so  far,  things  will  better  agree. 

We  must  here  stay  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  our 
worthy  coadjutor,  Mr.  Beaton,  on  whose  manor  we 
have  been  poaching  for  a  moment ;  and,  having  the 
fear  of  his  syringe  before  our  eyes,  we  will  get  us 
away  to  our  vines  speedily,  hoping  that  he  will  throw  i 
light  on  his  subjects  beneath  the  viires,  for  we  fear 
the  vine  laterals  will  much  shade  them.  Indeed, 
this  is  one  of  the  leading  points  in  in-door  vine  cul¬ 
ture,  where  plants  must  bo  retained  beneath  the 
vines ;  a  leading  point,  we  say,  to  know  at  all  times 
how  much  of  the  lateral  growths  may  be  displaced 
or  held  in  check,  for  the  sake  of  the  plants,  without 
injuring  the  permanency  of  the  vine.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  it  will  be  well  to  talk  this  part  of  the 
subject  over  before  proceeding  further.  We  are 
particularly  anxious  that  our  readers,  especially  the 
amateurs,  who  in  the  main  are  a  shrewd  and  reason¬ 
ing  class,  and  delight  in  reasons  more  than  mere  dry 
rules,  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  very 
first  principles  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  impor¬ 
tant  horticultural  processes ;  we  shall,  therefore,  at 
all  times,  make  it  our  duty  to  give  the  rationale  of 
all  matters  which  we  deem  of  first-rate  import. 

Vine  Stopping  is  one  of  these  matters  of  import¬ 
ance.  It  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  that,  unless 
some  process  of  this  kind  is  resorted  to,  the  shoots 
of  the  vine  in-doors  would  speedily  become  confused, 
and  that  most  of  the  larger  leaves  would  be  shaded 
by  spray  of  inferior  growth.  Such,  beneath  the 
murky  skies  of  Britain,  would  not  answer ;  beneath 
the  glowing  and,  I  may  add,  at  times,  burning  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  East,  and  beneath  such  a  vast 
increase  of  atmospheric  heat,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  a  slight  screen  of  laterals  thrown  over  the 
larger  leaves  is,  at  times,  exceedingly  beneficial,  and 
intended  specially  by  nature  for  that  very  purpose. 
The  bountiful  hand  of  God  is  manifest  in  this  very 
matter,  for  this  plant  of  all  ages  and  many  climes 
is  so  constituted  that,  pruned  or  unpruned'  it  may  I 
become  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man  under  the  j 
varying  conditions  to  which  it  may  be  subjected. 

The  principal  leaves,  in  our  dull  clime,  require  the 


full  action  of  sun-light,  hi  order  to  elaborate  com¬ 
pletely  those  juices  on  which  the  flavour  and  size  of 
the  fruit,  as  well  as  vigorous  constitution  of  the  tree, 
depend.  To  throw  some  light  on  this  portion  of  the 
subject,  and  by  way  of  illustration,  we  may  here 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  course  of  vert/  close 
stopping,  persisted  in  from  the  first,  with  young- 
vines,  would  for  years  prevent  their  attaining  that 
bulk  of  stem  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  full 
crops  every  year  for  many  years  in  succession.  In¬ 
deed,  by  carrying  it  to  a  great  extreme  the  vital 
powers  of  the  vine  -would,  doubtless,  be  seriously 
injured. 

We  have  observed  thus  far  in  order  to  shew  that  a 
medium  must  be  observed  in  stopping  processes; 
and  we  proceed  now  to  shew  that  the  vine,  like  most 
other  trees,  moves  by  periodical  fits — if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  term — even  in  its  annual  course,  and 
that  the  stopping  must  be  made  to  bear  a  direct 
relation  to  such  habits.  These  peculiar  periods  on 
which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  the  amount  as 
well  as  the  stopping  necessary  must  be  brought  to 
bear,  are — 

1st.  The  development  of  the  bunch. 

2nd.  The  first  swelling  of  the  berry. 

3rd.  The  last  swelling  of  the  berry. 

We  will  now  briefly  explain  each  of  them ;  it  will 
be  matter  for  future  Cottage  Gardeners,  as  springs 
return,  to  enter  still  further  into  this  interesting 
subject,  which  is  not  to  be  entirely  settled  in  a  page 
or  two. 

1st  Period:  Development  of  the  Bunch. — In 
order  to  concentrate  as  much  as  may  be  the  energies 
of  the  vine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tiny  yoruig 
bunch,  and  to  give  the  latter  those  broad  shoulders 
and  other  appurtenances  deemed  so  necessary,  stop¬ 
ping  is  had  recourse  to  ;  not  the  same  in  character, 
however,  as  the  subsequent  ones ;  this  is  a  stopping 
of  the  very  first  efforts  of  the  vine  to  fulfil  the  desti¬ 
nies  assigned  to  it,  but  which  man  thus  modifies  to 
his  own  peculiar  aims,  a  modification  of  which  it 
was  made  susceptible  from  the  beginning.  This 
consists  in  merely  pinching  off  the  point  of  the 
growing  shoot  one  joint  above  the  “show;”  which 
“  show,”  in  other  words,  is  the  joint  from  which  the 
fruit  proceeds.  The  reason  why  one  joint  is  selected 
is  this : — it  is  found  by  experience  that,  in  a  roof 
covered  with  vines  in  Britain,  every  allowable  means 
must  be  taken  at  all  times  to  check  the  tendency  of 
one  shoot  to  overlap  another.  Light  is  the  prime 
object  after  all ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  by 
our  young  and  rising  horticulturists,  that  if  the 
stopping  took  place  two  or  three  joints  beyond  the 
“  show”  there  would  be  no  harm,  but  probably  good, 
all  other  circumstances  bearing  a  just  relation  to  the 
proceeding. 

2nd  Period  :  the  First  Swelling  of  the  Bbrry. 
— After  the  young  points  have  been  pinched,  or,  in 
gardening  language,  “  stopped,”  in  a  very  few  days 
each  joint  below  the  stopping  will  put  forth  a  side 
shoot,  these  are  termed  “  lateral  ”  or  “  axillary  ” 
shoots.  We  here  stay  to  request  our  readers,  once 
for  all,  in  the  most  emphatic  way,  to  reconcile  them¬ 
selves  to  the  technical  terms  existing  amongst  gar¬ 
deners,  and  to  endeavour  henceforth  to  charge  their 
memory  with  them.  This  will  save  the  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener — not  endless  trouble,  for 
being  exceedingly  busy  is  nothing  new  to  them — but 
it  will  save  the  readers  a  host  o i  repetitions,  the  place 
of  which  may  easily  be  supplied  with  sound  infor¬ 
mation.  This  digression  has  been  forced  upon  us 
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by  the  earnest  desire  to  avoid  repetitions,  and  to 
make  our  labours  truly  useful. 

Well,  then,  “lateral”  or  “  axillary  ’’shoots,  what 
is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  they  are  nature's  own 
effort.  And  what  did  nature  design  them  for  ? 
Why,  to  extend  the  fabric  of  the  tree  right  and  left, 
either  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  or  in  wild  wood¬ 
land  scenery,  where  they  grow  in  perfect  freedom, 
and  festoon  themselves  in  every  direction.  This 
cannot  be  permitted  in  a  British  greenhouse,  and 
we  must,  therefore,  see  whether  nature  insists  that 
every  lateral  must  be  preserved,  or  whether  she  has 
endowed  the  vine  with  capabilities  of  yielding  to 
artistic  modifications,  to  please  her  “masterpiece 
called  man.”  The  latter  is  happily  the  case,  as 
proved  by  every  day  practice  for  centuries,  and  the 
fact  is  as  convenient  as  it  is  surprising.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  found  the  best  policy  to  continue  stopping  these 
laterals  or  axillary  shoots  very  frequently  whilst  the 
first  swelling  of  the  berry  is  proceeding ;  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  stopping  being  determined  chiefly  by 
the  aggression  which  occurs  in  the  act  of  these 
laterals  rambling  so  far  as  to  overshadow  the  first 
made  or  larger  leaves. 

The  result  of  this  close  stopping  certainly  is  to 
limit  the  extension  of  the  tree  according  to  its  innate 
powers  ;  such,  however,  is  amply  compensated  for  by 
increased  size  in  the  berry,  the  powers  available 
being  concentrated  more  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  biuich  This  stopping,  therefore, 
is  repeated  as  often  as  necessity  calls  for  its  repe¬ 
tition,  until  the  first  swelling  is  completed,  when 
what  is  termed  the  “  stoning  ”  period  commences. 
During  this  crisis  (which  in  general  lasts  some  six 
or  eight  weeks)  the  berries  appear  stationary ;  nature 
seems  to  be  engaged  in  forming  and  organising  the 
vital  principle  in  the  seed,  the  perfecting  of  which  is 
one  of  the  great  ends  of  the  existence  of  the  vine. 
The  close  stopping  during  the  2nd  period  having 
accomplished  all  it  was  intended  to  do,  may  now,  for 
awhile,  cease,  at  least  in  part,  and  as  much  spray 
suffered  to  ramble  freely  as  space  can  be  found  for. 
This  course  "will  excite,  indeed  create,  an  extra 
volume  of  root,  which  will  be  of  immense  service 
both  in  the  current  season  and  for  strengthening 
the  tree  for  future  progression.  The  leading  shoot, 
above  all  others,  may  now  be  encouraged  to  ramble 
freely  in  any  direction  open  to  it;  this  it  is,  indeed, 
which  holds  by  far  the  most  powerful  reciprocity 
with  the  root.  We  say  not  that  stopping  of  all  kinds 
must  absolutely  cease  during  this  period ;  still,  in 
free-growing  vines,  some  amount  will  be  necessary ; 
it  must,  however,  be  stopping  of  necessity ;  some  of 
the  shoots  will  begin  to  cross  each  other’s  track,  and 
such  must  be  made  to  give  way  by  a  timely  stopping. 

3rd  Period  :  the  Last  Swelling  oe  the  Berry. 
— Now  again  commences  another  and  distinct  crisis 
in  the  vine :  nature  having  formed  abundance  of 
perfectly  developed  organs  for  a  thorough  elabora¬ 
tion  of  those  juices  which,  as  before  observed,  must 
give  flavour  to  the  fruit  and  solidification  to  the 
fabric  of  the  tree ;  having  thereby  also  brought  an 
increase  of  new  roots  into  play,  and  having  tho¬ 
roughly  organised  the  seeds  in  the  berry,  the  rest  of 
the  matter  becomes  what  we  may  term  appropriation 
of  the  juices.  The  fruit  acquires  flavour  and  the 
buds  plumpness  and  firmness  ;  for  whilst  the  fruit  is 
perfecting,  another  year’s  stock,  at  present  in  em¬ 
bryo,  are  being  organised  and  folded  safely  up  in 
their  winter’s  coats,  in  the  simple-looking  buds 
which  may  be  found  in  the  axil  of  every  leaf,  and 
which  may  be  counted  on,  and  dealt  with,  as  seeds 


laid  up  in  their  winter’s  store.  The  whole  business 
of  the  tree  now  becomes  elaboration,  which,  in  plain 
language,  signifies  a  chemical  transformation  of  their 
fluids,  to  be  appropriated  by  the  fruit  and  the  buds. 
Light — abundance  of  solar  light — with  a  complete 
circulation  of  air,  and  a  comparative  dryness  of  at¬ 
mosphere,  are  now  the  grand  requisites.  To  obtain 
the  greatest  amount  of  light  on  the  principal  leaves 
is  henceforth  the  object  of  the  cultivator;  and  to 
accomplish  this  he  must  strip  away  all  those  laterals 
which  shade  in  any  degree  the  larger  leaves.  This 
done,  finger  and  thumb  work  ceases ;  the  cultivator 
has  done  all  that  was  required  of  him. 

Before  we  conclude  let  us  endeavour  to  impress 
one  idea  strongly  on  the  minds  of  our  embryo  gar¬ 
deners  : — Do  not  strip  away  leaves  or  spray  in  order 
to  throw  sun-light  on  the  fruit.  This  is  a  very 
common  error;  the  fruit  receives  its  colour  through 
the  agencies  of  the  leaves,  and  not  in  spite  of  them. 
Sun-light  is  by  no  means  indispensable  to  their 
colouring,  nay,  it  is  prejudicial  unless  when  they  are 
becoming  perfectly  ripened,  then  their  cuticle  (skin) 
is  able  to  bear  it,  and  leaves  are  sometimes  plucked 
away  from  any  late  grapes,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
dispersion  of  damps  leading  to  mouldiness. 

These  remarks  contain,  we  conceive,  the  whole 
rationale  of  the  process  of  stopping,  according  to  our 
notions  and  practice.  Doctors  differ,  so  do  gardeners, 
and  it  is  possible  that,  like  other  mortals,  we  may 
hold  erroneous  views  in  some  respects;  such  we 
cannot  hope  to  escape  entirely,  but  we  believe  that 
the  foregoing  account  of  stopping  will  be  found  in 
the  main  to  embody  the  very  best  practice  extant. 

With  regard  to  the  rearing  of  young  vines  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years,  some  deviation  from  the 
above  practice  is  necessary ;  we  must,  however,  defer 
that,  having  much  to  say  on  the  subject. 

As  vinery  advice  peculiar  to  the  season,  we  say, 
do  not  coddle  your  vines ;  ventilate  freely  at  all  times, 
taking  care  that  back  air  is  given  liberally  before 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Those  who  want  to 
get  them  forward  as  soon  as  possible  may  close  their 
houses  soon  after  four  o’clock  p.m.,  with  a  solar  heat 
of  95°. 

If  the  borders  are  indeed  well  drained,  and  the  soil, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  porous,  liquid  manure  should  be 
given  in  all  dry  weather,  especially  during  the  end 
of  the  first  swelling,  and  through  the  entire  part  of 
the  stoning  process.  Half-rotten  manure,  mixed  with 
old  leaves,  may  be  laid  on  the  border  four  inches 
thick,  and  the  liquid  manure  sprinkled  on  these 
when  very  hot  with  sunshine.  It  is  well  also  to 
apply  the  liquid  heated  to  90°.  R.  Errington. 


THE  ELOWER-GARDEN. 

Weeping  Trees. — A  more  proper  name  for  trees 
of  this  description  would  be  drooping,  for  they  are 
trees  the  branches  of  which,  instead  of  growing  in 
the  more  general  way  upwards,  send  their  slender 
shoots  downwards.  The  weeping  willow,  the  weeping 
ash,  and  the  weeping  elm,  are  the  most  familiar 
examples  of  this  mode  of  growth.  In  order  to  have 
handsome  trees  of  this  description,  it  is  necessary  to 
graft  or  bud  the  weeping  variety  on  tall  upright 
species  of  the  same  genus.  Choose  such  as  have 
clean  straight  stems ;  prune  off  all  the  small  branches 
to  the  desired  height,  and  if  there  are  three  branches 
near  the  top  leave  them  on,  to  receive,  at  the  proper 
season,  a  graft  on  each.  The  tree  will  then  sooner 
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make  a  good  head  of  weeping  branches,  and  he 
equally  balanced  on  each  side. 

As  it  is  now  a  good  season  for  budding,  if  any  of 
our  readers  have  such  handsome  upright-growing 
willows,  ashes,  elms,  beeches,  and  laburnums,  as  will 
make  good  stocks  for  drooping  varieties,  let  them  be 
budded  forthwith,  in  tin;  same  manner  as  is  described 
in  a  former  page  for  roses.  Should  these  buds  suc¬ 
ceed,  you  will  have  gained  a  season,  or,  at  least,  have 
secured  a  growth  early  in  the  following  spring. 
Should  part  of  the  buds  fail,  the  stocks  will  be  in 
good  condition  to  graft  in  the  March  or  April  follow¬ 
ing.  These  stocks  should  not  be  worked — that  is, 
grafted  or  budded— till  they  have  attained  the  height 
of  eight  feet,  or  thereabout.  There  is  no  objection 
to  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  but  rather  an  advan¬ 
tage,  especially  in  such  strong  and  rapid  growers  as 
the  weeping  ash  and  elm.  By  having  straight  stems 
of  such  altitude  the  trees  will  form  a  natural  shady 
harbour,  under  which,  when  the  weather  is  hot, 
chairs  or  rustic  seats  might  be  placed. 

For  such  weeping  shrubs  as  the  several  kinds  of 
cytisus,  and  roses  that  have  pendant  habits,  stocks 
of  lesser  heights  would  be  more  desirable,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  as  they  are  grown  chiefly  for  their 
flowers,  those  ought  not  to  be  too  much  elevated. 
From  five  to  six  feet  will  be  quite  high  enough. 

Uses  of  Weeping  Trees  and  Shrubs. — We  have 
already  alluded  to  one  use  to  which  trees  and  shrubs 
of  this  description  may  be  applied — that  of  forming 
a  leafy  bower,  as  shelter  from  the  burning  heat  of 
the  sun  in  summer.  They  are  also  sufficiently  orna¬ 
mental  to  be  very  desirable.  What  is  more  elegant 
and  graceful  than  a  drooping  tree,  a  willow  or  a 
birch  especially?  What  more  beautiful  than  the 
pendant  rose,  its  branches  clothed  with  flowers  of 
every  hue?  Then  the  pretty  cytisus,  either  with  purple 
or  white  flowers,  is  very  ornamental  in  front  of  the 
shrubbery,  in  the  middle  of  a  bed  of  flowers,  or 
planted  on  the  lawn.  As  ornaments,  then,  in  garden 
scenery,  they  are  of  use  and  very  desirable.  Some 
of  them,  and  more  especially  the  weeping  willow, 
are  very  beautiful  if  planted  near  the  edge  of  a  piece 
of  water.  There  they  are  quite  in  character,  and 
the  more  so  from  the  pleasing  shadow  they  cast  upon 
the  water.  Another  use  is  a  more  important  one, 
and  that  is  to  plant  them  near  to  the  graves  of  those 
who  are  “  gone  before.”  Here  the  term  “weeping” 
is  more  appropriate.  No  other  kind  of  tree,  except, 
perhaps,  the  cypress,  is  so  well  adapted  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  departed  friends.  The  faithful  servants  of 
Napoleon  shewed  their  attachment  to  their  master 
hy  surrounding  his  tomb  at  St.  Helena  with  the 
weeping  willow  ;  and  when  they  left  the  island  they 
brought  slips  of  those  trees,  and  planted  them  in 
their  gardens  in  “la  belle  France,”  as  remembrancers 
of  him  who,  whatever  his  faults  as  a  commander  of 
armies  or  ruler  of  nations,  had  been  to  them,  his 
domestic  servants,  the  best  of  masters. 

The  most  extraordinary  weeping  tree  we  ever  no¬ 
ticed  is  in  the  grounds  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  at 
Elvaston  Castle,  near  Derby.  A  common  ash  ( Frax - 
inus  excelsior)  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  with  a 
clean  straight  stem,  had,  three  years  ago,  all  its  side 
branches  pruned  off'  to  nearly  the  top  of  the  tree. 
Upon  the  highest  shoots  some  grafts  of  the  weeping 
variety  were  inserted.  They  succeeded,  and  when  we 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  that  unique  place  they 
had  made  considerable  progress  downwards,  with 
every  prospect  of  doing  well.  In  the#course  of  a 
few  years  this  tree  will  be  one  of  the  many  wonders 
of  that  wonderful  plan.  We  believe  there  are  some 


similar  examples  to  be  seen  at  Chatsworth,  the 
princely  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  These 
examples  shew  what  may  be  accomplished  by  art ; 
but,  some  of  our  readers  may  exclaim,  what  is  the 
use  of  such  things  in  amateur  and  cottage  garden¬ 
ing?  why  cite  such  grand  places  as  examples?  We 
can  only  reply  to  such  questions  hy  quoting  au  old 
proverb :  “  what  man  has  done  man  can  do.”  A 
young  ash  or  elm,  or  common  willow,  may  be  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  shrubbery  of  an  amateur,  or  the  hedge¬ 
row  of  a  cottager's  garden;  aud,  though  of  them¬ 
selves  not  uninteresting  objects,  they  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  much  more  so  by  grafting  weeping  varieties 
upon  them.  Thus  the  wonders  of  the  grafting  art 
may  be  shown  in  many  an  obscure  nook  throughout 
the  land.  We  shall  conclude  this  essay  on  weeping 
trees  by  giving  a  list  of  them,  and  trust  such  a  list 
will  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers  who  may  be 
desirous  to  cultivate  these  interesting  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Cerasus  Juliana  pendula  (Weeping  Cherry). 

Cytisus  purpureus  (Purple  Cytisus). 

,,  ,,  var.  albus  (White  Cytisus). 

Betula  pendula  (Weeping  Birch). 

Fagus  sylvatica  var.  pendula  (Weeping  Beech). 

Ilex  aquifolium  var.  pendula  (Common  Weeping  Holly). 

I.arix  pendula  (Weeping  Black  Larch). 

Salix  Babylonica  (Babylonian  Weeping  Willow). 

Ulmus  fulva  pendula  (  Weeping  Elm). 

Weeping  Roses. — These  are  such  beautiful  ob¬ 
jects,  so  easily  attainable,  and  so  capable  of  being 
grown  in  every  garden,  whether  large  or  small,  that 
we  are  inclined  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  them. 
Every  lover  of  flowers  that  has  seen  a  thriving, 
healtliy,  weeping  rose,  with  its  long  pendulous  shoots 
covered  with  their  lovely  tinted  blossoms,  will  agree 
that  they  are  most  beautiful  objects;  and  we  advise 
those  who  have  not  seen  them,  to  visit  some  rose 
garden  where  they  are  cultivated,  for  we  are  quite 
sure  they  will  be  highly  delighted.  To  obtain  them 
for  the  gardens  of  the  amateur  or  cottager  there  are 
two  ways :  first,  by  purchasing  them  at  some  nur¬ 
sery  ;  but.  as  the  summer  season  is  not  the  proper 
one  to  remove  roses,  pay  a  visit  to  some  rose  nursery, 
and  mark  such  as  you  may  admire,  to  be  removed  at 
the  proper  season  to  the  garden  of  the  purchaser. 
Secondly,  if  you  do  not  choose  to  purchase,  and  have 
some  tall  briers  fit  for  budding,  procure  some  buds 
of  the  right  kind,  and  insert  them  into  those  stocks. 
Now  is  the  very  best  time  for  that  operation.  If  you 
have  no  stocks,  but  possess  some  standard  roses,  put 
some  buds  of  weeping  roses  into  as  many  of  them  as 
you  may  think  desirable.  If  the  buds  should  take, 
or  grow,  reduce  the  other  branches  gradually,  and  in 
the  spring  allow  none  to  grow  but  the  desired  kind. 
In  this  way  you  may  have,  in  a  short  time,  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  weeping  roses.  But,  say  you, 
how  shall  we  know  what  kinds  will  grow  in  that 
manner?  We  are  happy  to  give  you  that  informa¬ 
tion,  for  the  following  are  their  names : 

Ayrshire  Queen,  dark  purplish  crimson,  large,  and  semi-double. 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  creamy  white,  small,  and  double. 

Ruga,  pale  flesh,  large,  and  double. 

Splcndcns,  white,  edged  with  red,  semi-double, 

Banksiieflora,  white,  centre  pale  yellow,  small,  and  double. 
Carnea-grandiflora,  pale  flesh,  large,  and  double. 

Myrianthus  Itenoncule,  blush,  edged  with  red,  small,  and  double. 
Rampante,  pure  white,  double. 

Spectabile,  rosy  lilac,  large,  and  double. 

To  cause  the  weeping  roses  to  form  regular,  well- 
flowered  heads,  the  following  hints  must  be  attended 
to.  Either  have  a  trellis  for  them,  formed  of  wire 
in  an  umbrella  shape,  of  such  a  diameter  as  the 
kind  of  fose  may  require,  or  stretch  some  strong 
small  cord  from  the  centre  of  the  rose-tree  down  to 
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the  ground,  and  fasten  it  there  by  strong  hooked 
pegs.  To  this  trellis  of  wire  or  cord  tie  the  down¬ 
ward  long  shoots,  thinning  away  the  weaker  ones. 
In  the  autumn  cut  off  only  the  very  extremity  of  the 
preserved  shoots,  which  will  flower  their  whole 
length,  giving  to  the  tree  the  appearance  of  a  half¬ 
globe,  and  literally  one  mass  of  flowers.  But  out- 
sheet  of  paper  informs  us  we  must  close  this  pleasant 
subject,  or  we  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  short  another 
of  our  no  less  delightful  tasks — the  consideration  of 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

The  plants  of  this  descripton  that  require  peculiar 
care  now  are  the  carnation,  picotee,  and  pink. 

The  Pink  will  be  now  opening  its  flowers.  To 
prevent  them  opening  irregularly — that  is,  in  tech¬ 
nical  phrase,  barsting,  or  opening  on  one  side  more 
than  the  other — let  each  pod  be  encircled  either  with 
a  ring  of  bass  mat,  or  with,  what  is  better,  a  ring  of 
Indian-rubber,  and  with  a  pair  of  small  scissors  open 
the  green  cup  or  calyx  on  the  opposite  side  to  that 
where  it  is  appearing  to  burst  too  much.  This  will 
allow  the  petals  of  the  flower  to  spread  open  regu¬ 
larly,  so  as  to  form  perfectly  round  flowers — a  form 
indispensable  where  perfection  is  desired.  The  same 
method  must  be  followed  with  the  carnation.  The 
picotee  very  seldom  requires  it,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  the  petals  of  the  latter  flower  are  shorter,  and 
fewer  in  number,  and  so  are  very  rarely  seen  to  open 
on  one  side  more  than  another. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  will  benefit  at  this  season 
by  being  watered  once  a  week  in  dry  weather  with 
liquid  manure  of  very  moderate  strength. 

Layering  Carnations  and  Picotees. — The  young 
shoots  will  be  now  long  enough  to  layer.  We  think 
this  the  safest  and  surest  way  of  propagating  these 
highly  prized  flowers.  Where,  however,  they  pro¬ 
duce  more  shoots  than  can  possibly  be  layered,  take 
them  off,  and  pipe  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
described  previously  for  the  pink.  Having  removed 
them,  you  will  have  more  room  to  operate  upon  the 
remainder.  Trim  off  the  lower  leaves  with  a  sharp 
knife,  without  injuring  the  bark  ;  leave  about  three 
pair  of  leaves,  and  just  below  the  third  pair  make 
an  incision  or  slit  with  the  knife,  about  midway 
between  two  joints.  Place  a  thin  piece  of  wood  in 
the  incision  or  slit  to  keep  it  open,  peg  the  shoot 
down  carefully,  and  so  proceed  till  every  layer  is 
done  round  the  plant.  Then  cover  them  with  some 
light  rich  soil ;  and  go  on  from  plant  to  plant 
till  your  whole  stock  is  layered.  The  best  kind  of 
pegs  are  made  of  the  fronds  (branches)  of  the  com¬ 
mon  brake  or  fern.  Water  the  layei-s  occasionally, 
and  they  will  nearly  all  root,  and  make  fine  plants 
by  the  end  of  August.  T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Hybridizing. — I  have  said  that  the  stamens,  or 
male  organs,  in  a  flower,  are  analagous  to  the  floral 
leaves  or  petals,  double  flowers  being  occasioned  by 
the  conversion  of  the  stamens  into  petals ;  and  hence 
I  have  inferred  that  the  petals  are  perfectly  useless, 
either  as  far  as  the  impregnation  of  the  ovule  or  the 
future  development  of  the  seed  is  concerned.  I  also 
said  that  the  petals  might  he  cut  off  whenever  they 
interfered  with  the  operation  of  dusting  the  pollen, 
as  they  often  do  in  tube-shaped  flowers,  when  the 
pistils  are  hid  from  view,  such  as  the  verbena,  the 
florist’s  polyanthus,  and  in  many  other  flowers  of 
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various  forms.*  But  I  will  explain  this  more  in  de¬ 
tail,  as  some  expert  hybridizers,  whom  I  could  name, 
seem  not  to  be  aware  of  this  fact.  We  have  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  our  senses  that  stamens  are  converted  into 
petals — no  one  doubts  that,  who  has  the  least  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  subject;  the  petals  must,  consequently, 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  stamens,  for 
the  change  has  not  altered  their  nature,  only  their 
outward  form ;  and  we  all  know,  by  this  time,  that 
the  office  of  the  stamens  is  simply  to  uphold  the  an¬ 
thers  or  pollen  bags  on  their  summits,  and  when  the 
pollen  is  ripe  and  dispersed  the  office  of  the  stamens 
is  at  an  end.  W e  also  know  that  flowers  selected  for 
crossing  must  be  deprived  of  their  stamens,  to  get 
rid  of  the  pollen,  before  either  it  or  the  stigma  is 
lipe.  Therefore,  seeing  that  this  does  not  affect  the 
operation  of  the  pistils  when  touched  by  pollen  from 
another  flower,  why  not  get  rid  of  the  petals  as  well  as 
the  stamens,  if  they  are  in  your  way  when  you  are  cross¬ 
ing  the  flower,  seeing  they  are  exactly  of  the  same 
nature?  If  you  hold  still  to  the  belief  that  the  petals 
are  endowed  with  the  property  of  supplying  nutrition, 
or  are  in  any  other  way  essential  to  give  power  or 
effect  either  to  the  pollen  or  young  seeds,  I  must  refer 
you  to  the  great  Decandolle,  who  is  the  first  authority 
in  botany  and  vegetable  physiology,  and  who  has 
clearly  explained  all  this  in  his  “Vegetable  Organo¬ 
graphy,”  translated  into  English,  a  few  years  since,  by 
Bougliton  Ivingdon,  Esq.,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  me  with  the  work^  although  we  are  perfect  stran¬ 
gers,  and  who,  if  his  eye  should  ever  glance  over  this 
page,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  his  labours  have  been 
of  great  use  to  Die.  Between  1829  and  1836  1  ob¬ 
tained  perfect  seeds  from  between  90  and  100  kinds 
of  plants,  after  first  depriving  them  of  their  petals 
for  the  purpose  of  experiment ;  and,  in  1837,  I  said 
in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  that  the  presence  of  the 
petals  is  not  necessary  for  the  jmrposes  of  cross¬ 
breeding;  and,  after  all  this,  the  future  historian  of 
our  gardening,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  will  have  occasion  to  place  these  three  significant 
marks  !  !  !  after  telling  his  readers  that, in  a  standard 
work  on  flowers,  published  in  London  in  1818,  very 
minute  rules  are  laid  down  to  avoid  damaging  the 
petals  of  a  flower  in  the  act  of  hybridizing  it,  as 
if  that  could  make  any  difference  to  the  issue  of  the 
experiment.  I  shall  not  mention  either  the  book  or 
the  writer  farther  than  to  say  that  both  are  of  the 
first  respectability,  and  the  latter  deservedly  accounted 
the  most  successful  of  our  hybridizers.  But  we  are 
all  of  us  in  our  infancy  in  this  department,  for  it  is 
only  about  70  years  since  the  first  experiments,  to 
ascertain  the  possibility  of  obtaining  crosses  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  were  instituted  in  Germany  by 
Kolreuter,  who,  therefore,  is  the  father  of  this  branch 
of  our  craft.  In  England,  these  experiments  were 
followed  out,  at  a  much  later  date,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Knight,  of  Downton  Castle,  then  President  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  and  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  improving  our  fruits  and  vegetables ;  and, 
about  the  same  time,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  Her¬ 
bert,  late  Dean  of  Manchester,  who  took  a  wider  range, 
and  experimented  on  many  of  our  popular  flowers, 
and  more  particularly  on  bulbs,  with  which  he  was 
more  conversant  than  any  other  botanist.  The  late 
Mr.  Sweet,  a  clever  practical  botanist  and  cultivator, 
much  about  the  same  period,  was  engaged  in  similar 

*  At  first  sight  this  may  appear  to  be  opposed  to  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  at  p.  125,  but  it  is  not  so,  for  the  writer  of  the  “  Phenomena 
of  the  Season”  quite  agrees  with  Mr.  Beaton,  that  the  petals  may  be 
removed  without  injury  to  fertility  after  they  have  expanded,  or 
“  after  the  stamens,  &c.,  arc  fully  grown.”  In  the  Gum  cistus  they 
do  so  naturally. — Ed.  C.  G. 
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experiments,  detached  notices  of  which  appeared  in 
several  works  on  which  lie  was  engaged.  In  one  of 
these  works,  on  the  Geranium ,  he  gives  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  details  of  how  our  window  geraniums  began 
first  to  be  obtained,  by  crossing  some  of  the  wild 
species  from  the  Cape.  I  spent  a  whole  day,  last 
summer,  looking  through  this  work  in  the  library  of 
the  Horticultural  Society ;  and  to  compare,  in  one’s 
mind,  the  noble  specimens  of  geraniums  that  were 
exhibited  that  week  with  the  little  weeds  from  which 
they  originated,  was,  indeed,  a  most  singular  con¬ 
trast. 

Thirty  years  of  patient  industry  were  expended 
before  a  geranium  was  obtained  that  would  be  now 
thought  good  enough  to  plant  out  in  a  common 
shrubbery.  Many  now  regret  that  the  breed  or 
present  race  of  geraniums  is  not  more  varied  into 
sections,  as  they  might  have  been,  had  the  best  co¬ 
lours  of  the  original  parents  been  followed  out,  each 
in  its  own  strain,  instead  of  pushing  on  with  only  a 
few  which  yielded  more  readily  to  the  impatient  hy¬ 
bridizer,  as  has  been  done,  more  recently,  in  the  case 
of  the  calceolarias.  The  older  florists,  however,  had 
more  reason  to  be  content  with  what  they  could  get, 
as  few  families  that  have  been  experimented  on  in 
this  way  are  so  obstinate  as  the  geraniums  to  part 
with  their  wild  characters.  I  know  of  only  one  other 
instance,  the  Lobelia,  where  the  offspring  of  species 
almost  identical  in  character  and  aspect  becomes  ab¬ 
solutely  sterile  at  the  first  or  second  generation,  like 
some  of  those  of  the  wild  geraniums. 

In  1837,  Dr.  Herbert  published  a  large  work,  with 
coloured  plates,  on  an  extensive  division  of  bulbs 
allied  to  the  Amaryllis,  to  which  he  appended  a  full 
description  of  Ins  own  experiments  in  hybridizing 
for  30  years,  as  well  as  a  history  of  what  others  had 
effected  in  the  same  field,  both  here  and  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  popular 
account  of  cross-breeding,  in  the  vegetable  world, 
which  appeared  in  any  language,  and  it  gave  a  pow¬ 
erful  impetus  to  the  art  in  both  hemispheres.  Before 
the  appearance  of  this  work,  the  crudest  absurdities 
were  in  circulation  about  cross-breeding.  We  have 
all  of  us  since  mended  our  ways,  but  many  weeds 
spring  rip  yet  here  and  there.  In  1847,  Dr.  Herbert 
wrote  two  long  papers  on  the  same  subject,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  full  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  hybridizing,  and  containing  many  start¬ 
ling  facts  ;  in  short,  after  the  investigations  of  40  years, 
he  has  here  summed  up  the  result  of  his  own  views 
on  the  subject,  founded  on  the  facts  he  and  others 
had  brought  to  light  by  cross-breeding.  He  finally 
arrives  at  this  conclusion,  “  Can  we,  in  the  face  of 
these  phenomena,  assert  that  no  vegetable  since  the 
period  before  the  sun  and  moon  gave  it  light,  no  bird 
or  fish  since  the  Almighty  called  them  forth  from  the 
salt  mud,  no  creature  of  the  earth  since  it  was  evoked 
from  the  dust,  can  have  departed  from  its  precise 
original  structure  and  appearance?  Let  us  be  more 
humble  in  our  assumptions  of  scientific  knowledge, 
less  bigoted  and  self  sufficient  in  our  examination  of 
revealed  truth,  and  let  us  give  glory  to  the  infinite 
and  unfathomable  power  and  wisdom  of  God.  I  call 
it  self-sufficient  to  hold  that  ancient  and  obscure 
words  can  have  no  possible  meaning  but  that  which 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  them  in¬ 
considerately.  It  maybe  unacceptable  to  the  botanist, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  labour  in  his  closet  over 
dry  specimens,  and  think  he  can  lay  down  precise 
rules  for  the  separation  of  genera,  and  look  with  com¬ 
placency  upon  the  scheme  he  has  worked  out,  to  find 
that  the  humblest  gardener  may  be  able  to  refute  him, 


and  force  him  to  reconsider  the  arrangement  he  has 
made ;  but  the  fact  is  so.  The  cultivator  has  the  test 
of  truth  within  his  scope :  and,  far  from  being  an 
evil,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  advantage,  because  it 
will  lead  the  industrious  and  intelligent  gardener  to 
take  a  higher  view  of  the  objects  under  his  care,  and 
to  feel  his  own  connexion  with  science  ;  and  it  will 
force  the  scientific  to  rely  less  on  their  own  dictation, 
and  to  feel  that  they  must  be  governed  by  natural 
facts,  and  not  by  their  own  preference.” 

Without  “facts,”  we  may  pursue  and  detail  our  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  mystery  of  cross-breeding  to  little 
purpose ;  there  is  no  safety  without  actual  facts,  for 
there  is  no  room  yet  for  much  useful  theorising.  To 
facts,  therefore,  let  us  return,  and  see  how  the  Gladioli 
are  best  crossed.  They  are,  of  all  plants,  the  easiest 
to  cross,  and  the  result  of  the  operation  is  soon 
known.  It  is  now  just  42  years,  this  summer,  since 
the  first  gladiolus  was  crossed  in  England  ;  and  if  it 
was  crossed  elsewhere  before  that  time,  we  have  no 
record  of  it.  Therefore,  all  that  is  now  known 
respecting  the  breeding  qualities  of  this  family  was 
ascertained  by  a  few  individuals  as  far  back  as  20  or 
30  years  since.  There  is  one  point,  however,  which 
seems  to  be  of  much  importance,  that  has  lately  been 
mooted  in  private  circles  respecting  this  family,  viz., 
that  the  higher  it  is  cultivated  the  more  certain  it  is 
to  produce  extra  fine  hybrids.  Although  I  am  quite 
at  home  with  this  family,  I  cannot  say  if  this  is  a 
real  fact  or  not,  but  I  believe  in  it.  Like  all  other 
plants  that  are  to  be  crossed,  the  gladiolus  must  have 
the  anthers  cut  out  before  they  open  to  relieve  the 
pollen.  Suppose  we  have  only  two  sorts,  however, 
and  that  we  wish  to  obtain  seeds  from  both,  each  by 
the  pollen  of  the  other.  Now,  this  was  a  puzzle  in 
my  early  crossing  days,  but  it  is  plain  enough  nowr. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  pollen  which  was  dried 
with  a  flower  on  a  specimen,  and  kept  in  a  book  or 
herbarium  for  a  number  of  years,  was  capable  of 
undergoing  a  similar  process  to  that  of  fertilizing  a 
stigma,  when  placed  in  water  or  otherwise  damped  ; 
but  it  was  not  ascertained  if  such  pollen  could  ferti¬ 
lize  seed  or  not.  This  account  was  published  in 
1829,4  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  I  have  every  sea¬ 
son  reserved  unripe  pollen  for  days,  weeks,  and  even 
months ;  and  I  have  some  by  me  now  six  years  old. 
I  have  found  that  pollen  will  ripen  though  taken  from 
a  flower  at  an  early  age,  say  some  days  before  the 
anthers  would  open  naturally ;  and  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  preservation  is  an  absolute  exemption 
from  damp,  and  not  to  be  dried  quickly  if  extracted 
before  it  is  ripe.  I  believe  there  is  no  pollen  but  will 
keep  a  month  or  two,  and  that  is  quite  enough  for 
ordinary  crossing.  The  best  way  to  keep  it  is  to  fold 
it  in  silver  paper,  and  to  enclose  this  in  coarse  brown 
paper,  the  packets  to  be  kept  in  a  drawer  in  a  dry 
room. 

Well,  then,  you  see  that  with  only  two  gladioli 
you  may  easily  get  a  cross  from  each,  unless  you 
are  extravagant  enough  to  throw  away  the  pollen ; 
however,  as  the  flowers  of  a  gladiolus  do  not  open 
all  at  once,  there  is  no  need  of  preserving  the  pollen 
at  all ;  but  I  am  anxious  not  to  leave  a  stone  unturned 
that  would  throw  any  light  on  the  subject  in  hand. 
There  is  only  one  style  in  the  centre  of  a  gladiolus, 
and  that  divides  into  three  parts,  or  stigmas,  at  the 
top,  and  is  the  part  to  dust  the  pollen  on.  When 
the  parts  are  ready  for  the  pollen,  these  stigmas  open 
into  two  halves,  or  are  dilated,  as  botanists  say,  and 
the  edges  of  these  little  openings  are  the  real  stigmas. 

!  The  anthers  which  bear-  the  pollen  are  always  in 
*  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  vol.  i.>  page  l. 
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threes  in  this  flower ;  each  flower  invariably  having 
only  three  stamens,  which  hold  rip  the  anthers.  When 
the  pollen  is  ripe,  the  anthers  burst  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  and  there  is  a  furrow  down  the  centre  of  each 
opening,  so  that  the  anthers  arc  each  in  two  parts. 
The  easiest  way  of  applying  this  pollen  to  the  stigma 
is  to  cut  off  the  flower  whose  pollen  you  are  to  use, 
then  with  a  penknife  cut  off  first  the  petals  down  j 
as  far  as  they  are  split,  then  you  will  only  have  the 
tube  of  the  flower  to  which  the  bottom  of  the  stamens 
are  attached;  then,  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  single 
out  one  of  the  stamens  with  a  ripe  anther,  keeping 
hold  of  it  between  the  knife  and  your  thumb,  and  in 
that  position  apply  the  anther  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  on  the  stigma,  when  you  will  see  the  dusty 
pollen  adhering  each  time  to  tire  stigmas,  and  then 
the  work  is  done.  It  is  always  a  good  plan,  however,  | 
to  apply  the  pollen  twice,  say  in  the  morning  and  i 
afternoon ;  or,  after  the  interval  of  a  day  or  two,  with 
some  flowers  whose  stigmas  remain  fresh  for  several  I 
days.  Where  a  cross  is  difficult  to  he  obtained,  it  is  I 
a  good  plan  to  use  pollen  from  two  or  three  flowers, 
and  from  as  many  plants,  if  they  are  at  hand ;  but 
the  pollen  plants  must  always  be  of  the  same  kind, 
as  no  flower  will  yield  to  the  influence  of  two  kinds 
of  pollen  at  the  same  time.  If  it  did  so  breed  from 
two  kinds,  the  process  woidd  be  called  superfeetation, 
a  monstrous  doctrine,  so  repugnant  to  nature  that 
few  of  the  more  learned  physiologists  countenance  it 
now,  though  some  of  them  leaned  that  way  till  the 
labours  of  the  cross-breeders  proved  how  untenable 
it  was ;  of  course,  different  kinds  of  pollen  may  be 
used  for  the  different  flowers  on  a  given  plant,  and  | 
the  same  kind  of  pollen  may  be  used  with  advantage 
from  two  or  three  flowers  of  the  same  kind,  but  from 
different  plants ;  thus  giving  two  or  more  chances 
against  failure,  as  the  pollen  may  be  deficient  in  one 
plant  from  various  causes:  it  may  he  too  ripe,  or 
not  ripe  enough,  and  wet  or  too  much  dampness  may 
have  access  to  it,  which  would  cause  the  pollen  grains 
to  burst  and  so  prevent  its  full  action.  We  may 
exemplify  in  the  gladiolus  a  very  mysterious  point, 
which  was  but  very  recently  cleared  up,  and  that  by 
the  late  Dr.  Herbert.  I  have  already  said  that  the 
one  style  of  the  gladiolus  is  divided  on  the  top  into 
three  stigmas ;  the  seed  vessel  is  also  divided  into  I 
three  divisions,  each  of  them  holding  several  winged 
seeds.  Now,  for  a  long  time,  it  was  believed  that 
each  division  of  the  stigma  impregnated  only  the 
seeds  in  the  corresponding  division  of  the  seed  vessel, 
anfl  that  if  the  other  two  divisions  of  the  stigma  were 
cut  out  or  left  without  pollen,  their  share  of  the  seeds 
could  not  be  fertilized.  But  it  is  not  so ;  one  of  the 
three  divisions  is  equal  to  the  task  of  conveying  the 
pollen  to  all  parts  of  the  seed  vessel,  which  is  fatal 
to  the  theory  of  the  pollen  being  conveyed  in  long 
tubes  spun  out  of  its  own  substance.  It  occurred  to 
me,  some  years  since,  that  if  three  kinds  of  pollen 
were  applied  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  stigma — see¬ 
ing  that  each  of  them  were  capable  of  fertilizing  all 
the  seeds — that  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  theory  of 
superfoetation,  this  would  be  the  most  likely  way  of 
proving  it,  and  1  suggested  the  experiment  in  1837. 
After  a  great  number  of  experiments,  Dr  Herbert 
was  enabled  to  answer  the  question  in  the  negative 
ten  years  subsequently.  Another  feature  will  meet 
the  young  beginner  in  the  gladiolus,  perhaps,  for  the 
first  time.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  calyx  or  outer 
covering  in  any  of  them,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  of  the 
lily-like  flowers.  Their  corolla  is  mostly  divided  into 
six  parts,  and  three  of  these  are  the  true  petals ;  the 
other  three  representing  the  calyx  in  a  petal-like  form. 


But  the  most  cmiotts  of  all  is  the  fact  disclosed  in  the 
stamens  of  the  gladiolus  and  of  all  the  iris  tribe,  of 
which  this  forms  a  part.  You  are  aware  this  name 
gladiolus  is  taken  from  gladius,  a  sword,  on  account 
of  their  leaves  being  shaped  like  a  two-edged  sword. 
They  are,  therefore,  gladiators  or  swordsmen,  if  there 
is  anything  “in  a  name.”  The  stamens,  being  the 
male  organs,  are  the  knights  of  the  order,  and 
military  knights  are  proverbial  for  gallantry;  but 
there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  and  here  is  a 
marked  exception,  both  in  a  military  and  botanical 
point  of  view :  for  in  the  whole  order  of  irids,  gay  and 
beautiful  as  they  are,  the  knights  invariably  turn 
their  backs  on  the  ladies.  So  if  ever  you  meet  with 
a  lily-like  flower,  with  three  stamens  only,  and  the 
anthers  holding  the  opening  for  the  pollen  opposite 
to  the  style  and  stigma,  you  may  depend  on  it  the 
stranger  belongs  to  the  iris  tribe,  of  which  our  gladi¬ 
olus  is  one  family.  D.  Beaton. 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Borecole,  and  also  all  the  other  varieties  of  the 
k ale  family,  should  now  be  planted  out  in  full  crops, 
as  well  as  the  drum-headed  cabbage  and  savoys.  All 
these  are  most  profitable  and  wholesome  vegetables 
for  the  cottager ;  and  the  refuse,  if  boiled  in  the  pot 
liquor,  will  not  only  provide  the  pig  with  hearty  food 
but  lessen  the  mealman’s  account  at  the  same  time. 
Those  who  have  no  ground  to  spare  may  plant  the 
above-named  crops  between  the  rows  of  peas,  beans, 
and  early  potatoes,  where  they  will  grow  and  become 
well  established  by  the  time  that  these  last  are 
cleared  away  :  and  as  soon  as  they  are  removed,  the 
ground  must  be  well  forked  and  scarified,  and  liberal 
soakings  of  liquid  manure  applied  to  the  different 
crops  of  kales  and  cabbages.  The  small  kinds  of 
cabbage  should  be  pretty  liberally  planted,  and  suc¬ 
cessions  sown.  Those  who  have  plenty  of  ground 
to  spare  may  still  sow  peas ,  beans,  dwarf  kidney 
beans,  and  scarlet  runners  for  autumn  use,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  those  already  planted  may  be 
made  doubly  productive  by  the  application  of  liquid 
manure  and  the  constant  use  of  the  hoe. 

Routine  Work. — Celery  and  leeks  should  now  be 
planted  in  succession,  and  attended  to  as  described 
above  for  other  crops.  Early  potatoes ,  onions,  and 
shedots  may  be  harvested,  and  the  ground  forked  up 
into  ridges  ready  for  the  planting  of  cape  and  other 
sorts  of  brocoli,  cauliflowers,  cabbage,  endive,  lettuce,  a 
few  radishes,  another  sowing  of  parsley,  a  few  onions 
for  piffling  young  in  autumn,  and  some  more  celery, 
as  well  as  all  winter  kales .  Cucumbers  on  the  ridge 
should  be  duly  mulched,  stopped,  trained,  and  as¬ 
sisted  by  manure  water,  and  the  samo  remarks  also 
apply  to  those  in  frames  or  pits,  as  well  as  to  melons. 
Another  sowing  of  each  may  be  made.  Peas,  beans, 
kidney  beans,  scarlet  runners,  caulifloicers.  and  many 
other  garden  crops,  may,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
if  hot  dry  weather  prevails,  be  greatly  assisted  by 
slight  mulchings  with  any  kind  of  refuse  matter, 
which  is  beneficial  by  preventing  evaporation,  and 
consequently  keeping  the  soil  about  the  roots  moist. 

James  Barnes. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION . 


ALLOTMENT  GARDENING  FOR  JULY. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  summer 
when,  in  the  productiveness  of  many  of  his  garden 
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or  allotment  crops,  tlie  cottager  will  entirely  for¬ 
get  the  troubles  of  a  previous  winter  and  a  tardy 
spring.  He  will  now,  we  hope,  be  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  perseverance,  in  the  shape  of  good  new  potatoes, 
early  cabbages,  Horn  carrots,  turnips,  lettuces,  &c., 
&c.,  whereby  not  only  will  the  thrifty  housewife  be 
amply  supplied,  hut  the  pigs  and  cow,  if  any,  will  he 
partaking  of  similar  heneiits ;  for,  where  the  cottager’s 
wife  is  enabled  to  work  up  abundance  of  vegetables 
in-doors,  there  is  sure  to  be  plenty  of  scraps  for  the 
pigs :  and  all  this  has  a  salutary  influence  on  the  size 
of  the  midden,  or  dunghill,  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Forecasting. — Under  a  mixed  system  of  cropping, 
which  we  in  part  recommend  to  our  allotment  holders, 
one  of  the  most  important  matters  at  this  precise 
period  is  to  anticipate,  with  a  searching  eye,  the 
decay  of  mere  summer  crops ;  and,  by  studying  the 
habit  of  growth  of  the  crops,  the  duration,  together 
with  the  method  of  gathering  or  housing,  to  introduce, 
as  far  as  possible,  vegetables  for  a  long  winter  be¬ 
tween  or  among  those  summer  crops.  The  method  of 
gathering  must  be  taken  fully  into  consideration,  for 
where  rows  of  things  stand  already  somewhat  close, 
say  peas,  and  much  trampling  in  the  gathering  is  sure 
to  ensue,  it  is  sometimes  better  policy  to  suffer  the 
whole  crop  to  be  removed  before  planting  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  any  kind.  This  points  at  once  to  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  having  much  forecast  in  the  early  spring  ; 
for  all  these  things,  by  careful  consideration,  may  be 
anticipated.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  our  allotment 
friends  will  not  hereafter  complain  so  much  of  the 
tediousness  of  winter,  but  in  their  “ingle  nook”  ru¬ 
minate  over  them  ;  for,  assuredly,  to  digest  a  scheme 
of  cropping,  embracing  all  possible  capabilities,  will 
occupy  many  a  leisure  hour,  both  profitably  and,  to 
our  taste,  agreeably.  F or  the  above  reasons,  we  have 
at  times,  probably,  advised  greater  distances  between 
crops  than  might,  to  some  persons,  seem  compatible 
with  the  cottier’s  limited  space;  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  close 
cropping  must  stop,  and  to  go  beyond  which  is 
certain  loss,  whether  in  the  garden  or  in  the  farm. 
However,  these  things  are  capable  of  great  improve¬ 
ment,  and  we  are  assured  that  immense  progress  will 
be  shewn  in  this  matter  during  the  next  year  or  two, 
and  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  The  Cot¬ 
tage  Gardener  will  be  productive  of  some  service, 
if  only  in  setting  other  minds  at  work. 

Hoeing. — As  foremost  business  of  tlie  season,  we 
may  commence  with  hoe  culture,  whether  for  clean¬ 
ing  land  or  for  its  mechanical  effects  on  the  soil. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  not  only  is  the  soil  pulve¬ 
rized  and  made  of  easy  access  to  the  tender  fibres  of 
vegetables,  but  organic  matters,  manures,  &c.,  are 
more  intimately  blended  with  the  soil,  and  brought 
within  the  reach  of  atmospheric  agencies.  Thus, 
more  food,  besides  a  greater  liberty  to  range  in  quest 
of  it,  proceeds  from  plenty  of  deep  hoe  culture.  When 
we  say  deep,  however,  we  must  add  a  caution  : — due 
attention  should  at  all  times  be  paid  to  the  character 
of  the  roots  or  fibres  which  feed  the  plant.  Thus, 
with  regard  to  the  carrot,  where  land  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  or  containing  some  manure  near  the  surface, 
the  carrot  is  apt  to  branch  into  forks  and  become 
rough.  Now,  we  consider  it  beneficial  to  hoe  deep 
pretty  close  to  the  carrot  in  its  earlier  stages,  being 
persuaded  that  the  tendency  to  become  forked  is  in 
some  degree  checked  by  such  hoeing :  many  of  the 
fibres  having  a  bias  that  way  become  destroyed  in  the 
operation.  With  respect  to  the  potato,  however,  the 
case  is  different ;  every  possible  means  should  be 
taken  to  encourage  surface  fibres ;  such  the  potato 


ivill  produce,  like  a  net-work,  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  much  fuss  has 
been  made  about  hoeing  through  them,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  many  crops  are  much  injured  this  way, 
not  by  hoeing  merely,  but  by  hoeing  too  close  to  the 
main  stems.  We  care  not,  however,  how  much  hoe¬ 
ing  is  performed  in  the  earlier  stages  between  the 
drills.  Such  is  exceedingly  beneficial,  and  cannot  be 
too  much  practised.  Therefore,  we  advise  the  cot¬ 
tager,  at  all  times,  to  examine  the  character  and  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  the  plants,  and  to  apply  the  hoe 
accordingly. 

Watering. — This  necessary  operation  must  occa¬ 
sionally  be  had  recourse  to,  chiefly,  however,  to  get 
newly  planted  crops  established.  We  do  not  hold 
with  watering  either  peas  or  beans;  we  never  found 
it  answer;  neither  will  the  cottager  find  time  for 
such  extended  operations.  Onions,  too,  how  seldom 
is  watering  them  satisfactory  !  unless  it  be  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  some  stimulating 
manure,  as  guano,  when  the  soil  is  very  poor.  Where 
watering  will  he  truly  beneficial,  under  the  allotment 
system,  is  in  the  germination  or  sprouting  of  seeds,  a 
matter  about  which  we  take  to  ourselves  some  blame 
for  not  offering  advice  concerning  this  delicate  pro¬ 
cess  sooner.  In  the  transplanting  of  lettuces,  cab¬ 
bages,  &c.,  toe,  the  process  becomes  highly  necessary, 
as  not  unfrequently  three  weeks  are  lost  in  the  prime 
of  summer  through  neglect  of  this  operation ;  and  it 
is  manifest  that  the  bulk  of  crop  which  would  be 
produced  in  three  weeks  would  amply  repay  the 
small  amount  of  labour  requisite.  At  the  moment 
of  germination,  or  sprouting,  many  broad  acres  are 
spoiled  throughout  the  kingdom  by  dust.  The  little 
white  point,  which  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  future 
plant,  is  of  the  most  delicate  character,  and  not 
capable  of  existing  one  hour  in  mere  dust.  This  often 
gives  rise  to  the  saying  which  is  in  use  in  the  country, 
that  “  the  seed  would  have  been  much  safer  in  the 
bag.”  Much  attention  to  these  apparently  trifling 
minutiae,  therefore,  is  requisite ;  and,  for  our  parts, 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  we  almost  invariably 
soak  our  seeds  for  three  or  four  hours  in  lukewarm 
water,  unless  the  ground  is  thoroughly  wet  through 
recent  rains ;  if  dusty,  we  keep  our  seed  in  the  bag, 
regardless  of  losing  time,  unless,  indeed,  the  ground 
is  absolutely  dry — too  dry  to  enable  the  seed  to  ger¬ 
minate  at  all — then,  we  say,  sow,  by  all  means,  with¬ 
out  soaking ;  for  the  seed  will  be  ready  when  rain 
does  come,  and  the  soil,  in  this  state,  is  much  bene- 
fittei  by  roller  pressure. 

Weeding. — We  need  merely,  under  this  head,  re¬ 
peat  that  no  high  culture  can  be  earned  out  without  a 
freedom  from  weeds,  especially  seeding  weeds.  Let 
the  valuable  old  proverb  never  be  forgotten,  for  it  is 
true  to  the  letter — “  One  year’s  seeding  makes  seven 
years’  weeding.” 

Thinning  out  Rising  Crops. — If  the  course  of 
culture  and  cropping  we  have  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  our  labours  suggested  has  been  duly  carried 
out,  there  will,  at  this  period,  exist  a  surplus  of 
vegetable  refuse,  which  will  be  of  immense  benefit 
to  the  pigs  and  the  cow.  One  of  the  cottager's 
children  should  be  appointed  to  go  over  all  standing 
greens  or  cabbages  about  twice  a  week,  and  collect 
all  the  loose  leaves  from  plants  which  have  been 
beheaded.  It  is  lamentable  what  a  valuable  amount 
of  material  is  lost  for  want  of  this  proceeding.  The 
pigs  are  greedy  devourers  of  everything  in  this 
shape,  and  all  tends  to  increase  the  bulk  of  tlie 
manure  heap.  Young  plants  of  mangold,  Swedes, 
parsnips,  carrots,  <tx.,  should  now  be  looked  over 
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once  or  twice  a  week,  and  surplus  plants,  and  those 
termed  “  bolters,”  signifying  running  to  seed,  re¬ 
moved  to  the  cow  or  the  pigs.  These  things  should 
be  done  at  set  times  if  possible.  There  is  another 
old  saying  very  applicable  in  this  case — “  What  is 
done  at  any  time  is  never  done.” 

Distances  of  Crops. — As  sound  thinning  out  will 
have  to  be  done  during  this  month,  we  may  as  well 
say  something  of  the  final  distances  of  the  respective 
crops,  especially  the  root  crops.  We  will  suppose 
the  soil  in  a  state  of  high  culture  :  if  poor,  let  them 
all  stand  closer  by  about  one-tliird  of  the  distance 
here  laid  down.  Mangold  should  he  about  ten 
inches  apart  in  the  row ;  Swedes  about  eight  inches ; 
parsnips  about  six  inches ;  and  carrots,  the  large 
kinds,  about  five  inches.  We  speak  now  of  the 
final  distance,  as  left  at  the  last  thinning,  for  we 
woidd  thin  them  out  at  least  three  times,  and  at 
each  thinning  there  will  be  something  for  the  pig 
or  cow. 

Winter  Greens. — The  month  of  July  is,  of  all 
the  year,  the  most  eligible  time  to  plant  the  chief  of 
those  greens  and  brocolis  which  must  form  the 
supply  through  the  ensuing  winter.  The  allotment 
holder  at  this  period,  therefore,  should  consider  what 
may  turn  out  most  profitable,  and,  in  doing  this,  he 
must  reckon  on  what  live  stock  he  will  possess 
through  the  ensuing  winter.  As  a  general  remark, 
we  should  say  that  the  tliousand-lieaded  cabbage  is 
the  first  on  the  list,  as  to  producing  a  great  bulk  of 
material  from  any  kind  of  soil.  Next  to  this  we 
would  place  the  green  hale,  which  is  notoriously 
hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  most  soils ;  moreover,  it  has 
the  merit  of  being  a  capital  vegetable  for  man  as 
well  as  beast.  The  thousand-headed  cabbage,  how¬ 
ever,  will  produce  its  sprouts  earlier  in  the  spring, 
being  very  excitable.  The  Savoy  we  dare  not  re¬ 
commend,  as  it  is  too  wide  in  the  shoulders,  and 
does  not  thrive  well  in  inferior  soils.  In  addition  to 
these  come  the  various  brocolis;  and  we  frankly 
confess  that  we  should  like  to  see  the  cottager  enjoy¬ 
ing  his  head  of  brocoli  occasionally,  if  only  for  his 
Sunday’s  dinner,  because,  when  boiled  in  the  same 
pot  with  a  piece  of  mellow  bacon  or  pickled  pork,  it 
is,  in  our  opinion,  a  dish  for  monarchs,  that  is  to 
say,  provided  they  could  bring  the  hearty  unpam¬ 
pered  appetite  of  the  brown  cheeked  cottager  to  bear 
upon  it.  As  for  brocolis,  however,  as  they  must  for 
the  present  be  classed  among  luxuries,  we  must  be 
rather  chary  in  our  advice,  it  so  happens  that  some 
brocolis  produce  a  large  amount  of  material  for  the 
pig  or  cow,  besides  the  head.  This  is  not  altogether 
dependent  on  kind,  but  on  period  of  planting  as 
well.  We  would  therefore  recommend  those  to  the 
cottager  from  which  a  great  deal  of  residue  in  the 
trimming  goes  to  his  live  stock.  Moreover,  in  spring 
he  has  few  dainties ;  we  would,  therefore,  try  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  plant  a  few  spring  brocolis  directly  on 
some  tolerably  open  spot,  and  for  this  purpose  we 
recommend  the  ordinary  late  Sulphur,  Melville's  late 
White,  and  the  Wilcove,  or  Somers’  particular  late 
White.  A  few  of  each,  or  all  of  any  one  sort,  will  do. 
This  being  accomplished,  he  may  try  to  get  a  few 
plants  of  the  Walcheren  brocoli,  a  few  Gape,  and  a 
dozen  of  cauliflower  plants,  and  pop  them  in  between 
some  other  crops,  as  a  succession  about  the  middle 
of  July.  The  latter  will  furnish  his  table  occasion¬ 
ally  from  September  until  Christmas,  and  the  former 
will  do  the  same  through  March,  April,  and  May. 

Coleworts. — We  advised  in  June  (p.  103)  tliat  a 
good  bed  of  these  should  be  sown  about  the  middle 
of  that  month.  These  will  bo  nice  plants  by  the 


middle  or  end  of  July  ;  and  we  do  advise  the  cottager 
to  cram  a  few  in  every  nook  or  corner  that  can  be 
spared.  We  would  not  by  any  means  suffer  them  to 
throw  out  crops  of  greater  bulk  and  more  profit,  but 
we  do  recommend  their  being  planted,  at  this  period, 
on  all  portions  in  which  there  is  not  room  enough  for 
greens,  brocolis,  Swede  turnips,  &c.  Coleworts  are 
merely  early  and  close  hearting  cabbages,  sown  at  a 
peculiar  season :  this  gives  them  their  peculiar  cha¬ 
racter.  Much  of  their  growth  is  made  in  a  low 
temperature,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light, 
and  hence  their  character  of  being  compact,  or,  in 
other  words,  producing  a  great  amount  of  useful 
food  in  a  small  compass.  On  good  open  plots,  such 
may  be  planted  fifteen  inches  between  the  rows,  and 
nine  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  row ;  if,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  put  among  other  growing  crops  which 
shade  much,  a  little  more  room  must  be  given. 

Lettuces. — During  July,  say  about  the  first  week, 
and  again  about  the  middle,  it  will  be  found  good 
jrolicy  to  sow  a  bed  of  lettuces.  The  soil  should 
have  a  little  manure  incorporated  with  it.  We 
recommended  a  suspension  of  the  sowings  during 
a  part  of  May  and  June,  on  the  ground  that  the 
plants  run  to  seed  if  sown  during  that  period,  and 
during  the  heat  of  summer  attain  but  little  size. 
The  July  sowings  will  not  be  liable  to  these  ob¬ 
jections,  and  will  serve  to  fill  any  blanks  that  may 
occur.  We  know  of  no  crop  more  profitable  to  the 
cottager  than  the  lettuce  ;  and  although  for  his  own 
eating  he  may  sow  a  little  of  the  Bath  cos,  yet  for 
pig-feeding  we  think  that  the  old  Hammersmith  cab¬ 
bage  lettuce  is  the  most  profitable,  for  it  may  be 
planted  at  only  six  inches  square  apart,  and  it  is 
astonishing  what  an  amount  of  pig  feed  they  will 
produce  at  that  distance,  provided  they  are  not 
pulled  for  use  before  going  to  seed — say  two  feet  in 
height.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  affirm  that  swine 
in  general  are  more  partial  to  the  lettuce  than  to  any 
other  green  food ;  and,  when  their  nutritious  quali¬ 
ties  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  pigs  should  thrive  so  fast  as  they  do  on  them. 
We  do  heartily  wish  we  could  persuade  cottagers  in 
general  to  devote  some  attention  to  their  culture, 
being  persuaded  that  their  merits  in  economising 
other  and  more  expensive  food  is  not  by  any  means 
appreciated.  Those  who  have  an  open  plot  to  spare 
may  grow  them  broadcast.  The  manure  should  be 
rotten,  and  need  not  be  dug  in  above  six  inches  in 
depth.  When  the  plants  are  up  they  may  be  hoed 
out  precisely  the  same  as  turnips ;  indeed,  for  field 
culture  this  is  the  very  plan. 

Salads,  Pickles,  &c. — We  hope  that  some  little 
advance  has  been  made  in  these  luxuries,  if  we  may 
so  term  them.  Red  cabbage  of  a  spring  sowing  may 
yet  be  planted,  and  even  nasturtiums  sown  in  a 
warm  corner,  provided  the  seed  be  soaked  in  warm 
water  for  six  or  eight  hours  previously  to  sowing. 
The  latter  makes  a  very  useful  general  pickle.  A 
row  of  celery  should  be  planted  now,  if  not  already 
done,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  a  bed  of 
radishes  and  cresses.  The  American  or  winter  cress 
should  be  chosen.  This  will  be  in  cut  all  the  winter 
and  spring. 

Runner  Kidney  Beans. — Again  we  repeat,  as  soon 
as  your  runners  get  to  the  top  of  their  stakes  or 
lines  pinch  their  tops  off.  Take  care  to  water  them 
liberally  in  dry  weather — drought  is  fatal  to  their 
long  bearing :  care  should  also  be  taken  to  pick  off' 
all  overgrown  pods,  unless  it  be  a  few  for  seed.  It 
is  surprising  how  a  few  of  those  lusty  pods  exhaust 
the  plant. 
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We  may  now  close  our  monthly  remarks,  having 
nearly  exhausted  our  subject  for  the  present  as 
regards  allotment  gardening  in  July.  In  a  few  more 
weeks  we  shall  have  some  fresh  advice  to  offer. 
The  storing  of  roots,  and  general  preparation  for 
the  approaching  winter,  as  well  as  for  an  anticipated 
new  year’s  course  of  cropping,  will  begin  to  attract 
our  attention,  In  conclusion,  let  us  advise  the  cotta¬ 
ger  to  bestow  all  the  surplus  labour  he  can  on  his  root 
crops ;  let  him  resolutely  keep  down  weeds,  and 
apply  hoe-culture,  with  occasional  applications  ol 
liquid  manure,  resting  assured  that  by  following 
such  advice  he  will  do  much  to  provide  for  a  comfort¬ 
able  winter,  and  will,  in  the  meantime,  be  training 
his  children  to  industrious  habits,  and  a  keener  per¬ 
ception  of  the  bounties  of  our  gracious  Creator. 


MY  FLOWERS. 

(No.  32.) 

Gay  and  fragrant  as  our  spring  gardens  are,  they 
are  imperfect  without  the  rose ;  and  now  that  lovely 
flower,  in  all  its  rich  variety  of  scent  and  colour,  is 
blooming  freely.  In  almost  every  portion  of  the 
globe  the  rose  is  known,  and  esteemed  the  first  of 
flowers.  South  America  and  Australia  alone  do  not 
possess  it.  Brilliant  and  striking  as  the  native 
flowers  of  S.  America  are  to  the  traveller's  eye — glit¬ 
tering  and  graceful  as  are  the  -wild  plants  and 
creepers  that  hang  in  masses  from  the  boughs  in 
uncultivated  yet  exuberant  richness — it  seems  to  me 
that  every  eye  must  seek  for  the  rose,  and  regret  its 
absence.  In  the  north  of  Europe  the  native  rose  is 
single,  but  in  some  of  the  southern  lands  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  double.  The  sweetest  and  loveliest  variety 
of  this  beautiful  family,  the  moss  rose,  loses  its 
mossy  veil  when  removed  to  the  South  of  Europe. 
It  seems  as  if  its  delicate  nature,  being  a  native  of 
Provence,  in  the  south  of  France,  needed  a  warm 
covering  to  suit  our  chilly  climate :  for  when  it 
returns  to  the  genial  atmosphere  of  its  own  home  it 
throws  off  its  beautiful  dress.  What  a  striking,  what 
an  affecting,  instance  is  this,  of  the  provision  made 
by  God  for  one  of  His  wondrous  creations !  when 
we  see  even  “  a  fading  flower”  regarded  and  protected 
by  its  Maker’s  hand,  and  its  blossoms,  short-lived  as 
they  are,  strengthened  to  hear  the  ruder  breezes  of 
a  cold,  ungenial  clime.  What  a  deep,  blessed  lesson 
tee  may  learn  from  its  eloquent  lips.  Need  ice  fear 
to  trust  that  gracious  hand,  through  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  life,  when  we  know  and  see 
that  His  mercy  is  over  all  His  works?  Let  our 
sweet  moss  roses  he  henceforth  sweeter  still,  as  show¬ 
ing  forth  so  plainly  the  care  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
and  cheering  our  hearts  with  the  sweet  assurance 
that  He  careth  also  for  us.  The  rose  seems  to  unite 
i;s  to  many  distant  lands  :  it  is  really  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  speaks  to  us  of  very  interesting  times  and 
places.  It  blooms  on  the  hills  over  which  the  road 
passes  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem;  and  Burckhardt 
speaks  of  roses  blooming  abundantly  among  the 
ruins  of  Bozra,  thus  reminding  us  again  of  many 
things  dear  to  the  Christian’s  heart.  We  are  carried 
away  in  spirit  to  Him  who  “is  glorious  in  His  ap¬ 
parel,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  His  strength 
to  His  weak  yet  affectionate  disciple,  whose  example 
should  shame  us  into  equal  repentance,  after  equal 
and  often  repeated  guilt;  and  to  the  city  where 
David  dwelt,  whose  position  among  the  lulls  is  so 
beautifully  used  to  depict  God’s  care  in  standing 
“  round  about  His  people,  from  henceforth  even  for 
ever.”  In  the  little  village  of  St.  John,  also,  the 
roses  grow  in  thick  plantations ;  and  thus  blooming 


in  the  desert  where  John  preached  to  the  multitudes, 
it  may  repeat  to  our  unthinking  hearts,  “  Repent,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.”  The  beautiful 
crimson  and  white  rose,  which  we  call  “  York  and 
Lancaster,”  has  much  historical  interest  in  our  eyes. 
It  is  said  that  it  first  appeared  when  the  rival  colours 
of  those  two  families  were  blended  together  by  the 
union  of  Henry  VII.  with  Elizabeth  of  York,  after  a 
long  and  wretched  period  of  desolating  war ;  and  it 
lias,  therefore,  been  ever  looked  upon  as  an  emblem 
of  peace,  dear  to  every  British  heart.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  long  may 
this  bright  rose  be  its  only  symbol !  It  is  pleasant 
and  profitable  thus  to  be  reminded,  by  the  flowers 
we  love  to  cultivate,  of  some  of  the  causes  for  grati¬ 
tude  and  praise  which  we  so  abundantly  enjoy ;  and 
the  rose,  in  its  glowing  loveliness  and  exquisite  frag¬ 
rance,  possesses  a  deeper  interest  still,  being  chosen 
to  describe  the  perfections  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Let  us  think  of  this  as  we  inhale  its  odour.  What¬ 
ever  raises  our  hearts  and  thoughts  to  spiritual 
things  conveys  a  blessing;  and  the  charm  of  a  flower 
may  he  enhanced  sevenfold,  if  it  urges  us  to  increased 
devotion,  or  shows  more  clearly  the  power  and  love 
of  God.  The  wild  rose,  too,  that  lovely  ornament  of 
the  summer  lane,  is  beautiful  in  its  form  and  colour. 
A  spray  drooping  from  the  bush,  covered  with  its 
small  delicate  blossoms,  charms  us  as  we  pass ;  and 
though  they  are  so  short-lived,  the  perpetual  succes¬ 
sion  during  the  flowering  season  makes  them  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  rural  treasury.  They  are 
blessings,  too,  in  store  for  the  birds,  ready  for  the 
days  when  fruits  have  passed  away ;  and,  with  the 
berries  of  the  thorn,  they  afford  a  long  and  abundant 
supply.  We  often  say,  “  we  shall  have  a  long,  severe 
winter,  because  there  are  so  many  hips  and  haws,” 
and  we  speak  it  unconcernedly;  yet  does  not  this 
very  assertion  declare  the  goodness  of  God,  in  pre¬ 
paring  food  for  the  creatures  He  has  made?  How 
carelessly  we  pass  by  mercies  that  greet  us  at  every 
step ! 

There  is  little  to  he  done  now  in  our  simple  gar¬ 
dens  except  to  remove  weeds  and  keep  everything 
neat  and  clean.  The  summer  shoots  are  so  rich  and 
luxuriant  that  we  sometimes  seem  overpowered  by 
them!  With  regard  to  laurels,  instead  of  clipping 
them,  it  is  best,  with  a  sharp  knife,  to  cut  hack  the 
redundant  and  encroaching  boughs,  which  may  be 
done  at  any  season,  and  they  never  look  rmsightly 
or  thin  when  pruned  in  this  way.  A  hedge  of  laurel 
when  clipped  looks  frightful  at  first,  but  if  done  with 
a  knife  it  is  by  no  means  disfigured.  A  lady  can 
always  keep  her  shrubs  in  order  in  this  way,  and  her 
taste  will  be  far  more  ornamental  than  when  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  the  shears  of  a  labourer.  Let  me  recom¬ 
mend  “  my  sisters  ”  to  spend  much  of  their  summer 
days  in  their  garden.  It  is  delightful  to  leave  the 
rooms  in  which  we  have  sat  so  many  dreary  months, 
and  reside,  as  it  were,  under  the  trees  among  our 
shrubs  and  flowers,  listening  to  every  sweet  country 
sound,  from  the  soft  buzz  of  the  insect  to  the  less 
musical,  hut  deeply  interesting,  labours  of  the  field — 
each  and  all  full  “of  speech  and  language” — and 
enjoying  the  genial  warmth  of  a  summer  sun,  so  full 
of  health  and  cheerfulness.  Many  ladies  are  fearful 
of  sitting  out  of  doors;  they  dread  damps,  and  dews, 
and  draughts.  Let  them  use  proper  caution,  but  let 
them  live  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air ;  it  is 
in  itself  a  medicine,  and  1  can  speak  from  long  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  strengthens,  and  hardens,  and  cures. 
It  raises  the  spirits,  diverts  the  mind  often  from 
things  that  are  not  in  themselves  delightful,  and  fills 
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it  with  rational  and  pleasant  thoughts.  Let  me 
urge  every  lady  to  try  this  plan,  and  I  am  certain 
she  will  find  it  one  of  increasing  health  and  comfort. 
Let  us  only  hear  the  voice  that  speaks  in  every  leaf 
and  flower,  in  every  ripple  and  every  breeze,  from 
every  hough  and  thicket,  and  then  we  shall  learn 
lessons  of  wisdom  that  will  be  blest  to  us  when  all 
these  beautiful  things  of  time  shall  have  passed  away 
for  ever. 


THE  BEE-KEEPER’S  CALENDAR,— July. 
By  J.  H.  Payne,  Esq.,  Author  of  The  Bee-Keeper  s 
Guide,”  d'C. 

Swarming  has  been  much  later  this  year  than 
usual,  in  consequence,  I  imagine,  of  May  being  wet 
and  cold,  together  with  the  stocks  being  generally 
very  weak.  Many  persons  around  me  (Bury  St.  Ed¬ 
munds)  have  lost  several  of  then’  best  peopled  hives 
by  discontinuing  to  feed  the  bees,  and  this  even  as 
late  as  the  15th  of  May.  It  is  very  probable  that 
second  and  tim’d  swarms  will  be  coming  in  July,  and, 
should  it  prove  so,  I  would  recommend  their  being 
united  to  late  swarms,  or  three  or  four  of  them  being 
put  together. 

Distance  Bees  Fly.  —  I  have  frequently  been 
asked,  “  How  far  do  bees  go  in  search  of  honey?” 
and,  indeed,  tills  is  a  question  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  for  upon  it,  in  a  great  measure,  depends 
whether  the  position  selected  for  them  be  favourable 
or  unfavourable,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  each  apiarian 
may  very  easily  ascertain  for  himself  in  the  following 
simple  manner : — Late  in  the  season,  when  food 
becomes  scarce,  and  upon  a  very  fine  morning,  select 
a  piece  of  buck  wheat  or  heath  (both  of  which  the 
bees  are  very  fond  of),  that  is  situated  about  three  or 
four  milos  from  the  apiary  upon  which  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  about  to  be  tiled.  Let  two  persons  be 
supplied  with  a  dredging-box  filled  with  hair-powder, 
one  tinted  with  Vermillion  or  any  other  colouring 
matter,  and  the  other  plain ;  let  one  of  them  go  to 
the  field  or  the  heath,  and,  at  the  exact  time  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties,  let  each  begin  the  operation  of 
dusting  the  bees,  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  hives  and 
the  other  in  the  field  ;  the  tinted  bees  returning  to 
the  hives,  and  those  dusted  with  plain  powder  seen 
in  the  field,  will  not  only  prove  that  the  bees  have 
gone  the  distance,  but  will  also  shew  in  what  time 
the  journey  has  been  performed. 

Ventilation. — Much  has  been  said  about  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  many  are  the  inventions  for  effecting  it, 
but  1  have  not  seen  one  that  is  really  efficient ;  its 
advantages,  both  in  preventing  swarms  and  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  colour  of  the  combs,  no  person  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  management  of  bees  will  deny. 

The  best  ventilator  that  I  have  seen  is  this  of  Mr 
Taylor’s.  “  The  ventilator  I 
use,”  says  Mr.  T.,  “  consists 
of  double  tubes,  both  resting 
on  a  flauncli  in  the  hole  pre¬ 
pared  for  them ;  the  outer 
tube  is  of  one  inch  diameter 
and  six  inches  long,  with  six 
half-inch  holes  dispersed  over 
it;  it  is  soon  fixed  down  in 
its  place  by  the  bees,  and  so 
must  remain.  The  inner  tube 
is  of  perforated  zinc,  with  a 
tin  projecting  top  as  a  handle, 
and  a  cap  to  put  on  or  off  this 
as  required.  The  bees  will 
stop  up  the  zinc  tube  when 
they  can  get  at  it,  when  it 


may  be  turned  round  a  little  to  present  a  new  sur¬ 
face  ;  when  wholly  stopped  it  may  be  withdrawn 
lfom  its  place  and  a  clean  tube  substituted :  this  ma'y 
be  done  without  the  least  danger  to  the  operator,  but 
it  should  be  inserted  carefully  to  avoid  crushing  any 
bees  that  may  have  crept  within  the  outer  tube;  an 
exit  to  these  is  afforded  by  the  hole  at  the  bottom. 
The  substance  with  which  bees  glue  up  all  crevices 
and  attach  their  combs  is  called  propolis,  a  resinous 
exudation  from  certain  trees,  of  a  fragrant  smell,  and 
removable  by  the  aid  of  hot  water.” 

In  adapting  Mr.  Taylor’s  ventilator  to  the  small 
hive,  or  box,  the  inner  tube  must  be  made  without 
“  the  projecting  top  as  a  handle,”  and  the  cap  made 
even  with  the  flaunch. 

After  all,  however,  the  most  certain,  as  well  as  the 
most  simple,  plan,  is  to  lift  the  stories  apart  upon 
small  pieces  of  sheet  lead,  especially  between  the 
stock  hive  and  glass,  box,  or  small  hive  in  immediate 
connexion  with  it ;  the  stock  hive  itself  may  also  be 
raised  half  an  inch  from  the  floor  board  by  means  of 
blocks  of  wood  of  that  thickness.  This  precaution 
is  necessary  only  in  very  sultry  weather,  and  when 
swarming  is  likely  to  occur.  No  fears  need  be  enter¬ 
tained  at  this  time  of  robbers,  for,  when  honey  is  to 
be  had  abroad,  the  bees  will  never  pilfer  it  from  their 
neighbours  at  home.  As  soon  as  the  very  hot 
weather  is  over,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
blocks  and  restore  the  hives  to  their  original  posi- 
f  ion. 

Taylor’s  Amateur’s  Bee-hive. — Persons  who  have 
possessed  themselves  of  this  excellent  hive  are  by 
this  time  (middle  of  June)  anxiously  looking  for 
swarms  to  put  into  them,  or  quite  as  anxiously 
watching  the  progress  of  those  already  at  work  in 
them.  The  first  swarm  that  I  heard  of  in  this 
neighbourhood  was  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  was 
safely  lodged  in  one  of  these  hives  by  a  friend  of 
mine,  at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk.  The  guide-combs 
being  properly  fixed  will  insure  their  working  regu¬ 
larly  upon  the  bars  of  the  stock -box,  but  not  quite 
so  surely  upon  those  of  the  upper  one ;  for,  notwith¬ 
standing  every  precaution  being  taken  to  preveilt  it, 
they  will  sometimes  commence  working  their  combs 
from  the  top  of  the  stock-box,  which  forms  the  floor 
of  the  upper  one.  This  must  be  attentively  watched 
for  the  first  three  or  four  days  after  opening  the 
communication  between  the  boxes,  and*  any  comb 
observed  in  this  position  must  be  immediately  re¬ 
moved. 

Glasses  and  Small  Hives. — The  proper  time  for 
opening  the  communication  between  the  boxes,  as 
well  as  for  putting  glasses  or  small  hives  upon 
swarms  that  are  in  the  improved  cottage-hive,  must 
in  some  measure  depend  upon  the  season.  In  a 
good  season  it  may  be  done  from  the  18th  to  the  21st 
day  after  the  time  of  their  being  hived.  In  some 
seasons  I  have  had  a  glass  holding  10  pounds  of 
honey-comb  filled  in  less  than  a  fortnight  from  the 
time  of  putting  it  on.  When  this  happens,  a  box  or 
small  hive  should  be  placed  between  it  and  the  hive, 
as  directed  at  p.  104,  vol.  ii.,  or,  in  all  probability,  a 
swarm  will  be  thrown  off;  to  prevent  this  every 
possible  means  must  be  taken,  for  the  swarm  coming 
so  late  in  the  season,  as  this  must  consequently  be, 
is  generally  of  no  value,  except  to  unite  to  others, 
and  the  stock  itself  is  so  weakened  by  it  that  it 
seldom  lives  through  the  following  winter. 

Shading. — Should  the  weather  prove  very  hot  and 
sultry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  newly-hived 
swarms  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  say  from  ten  till 
two  o’clock ;  a  green  bough  answers  very  well  for 
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this  purpose — that  from  a  fir-tree,  perhaps,  is  the 
best  as  well  as  the  most  durable.  I  have  more  than 
once  seen  the  combs  of  a  newly-hived  swarm  so 
heated  by  a  July  sun  as  to  fall  from  the  top  of  the 
hive,  and  the  honey  to  run  in  a  stream  from  its 
entrance,  consequently  the  stocks  were  ruined. 

The  Season. — Although  stocks  are  generally  very 
populous,  there  has  been  at  present  very  little  honey 
stored,  and  swarming  is  much  later  than  usual ;  this 
appears  to  be  general,  which  several  letters  now 
before  us  tend  to  confirm,  among  which  is  one  from 
that  veteran  in  apiarian  knowledge,  Dr.  Bevan. 
Writing  from  Wales,  on  the  31st  of  May,  he  says, 
“  My  bees  are  all  in  full  vigour  and  very  populous, 
but  have  stored  but  little  honey,  and  have  not  yet 
swarmed.”  And  a  friend,  writing  from  London  on 
the  4th  of  June,  says,  “  In  this  neighbourhood  bees 
never  were  so  scarce,  and  many  old  bee-masters  have 
not  a  single  stock  left.”  A  clergyman,  from  Col¬ 
chester,  of  a  still  later  date,  writes  to  us,  saying, 
“  During  the  last  two  years  at  least  two-thirds  of  all 
the  stock-hives  in  Colchester  have  perished;  I  have 
lost  upwards  of  30,  and  am  now  almost  bankrupt, 
but  as  great  a  lover  of  bees  as  ever.”  As  great  a 
lover  of  bees  as  ever!  yes,  neither  time  nor  ill  success 
has  ever  in  a  single  instance,  within  my  knowledge, 
at  all  abated  the  interest  excited  by  our  little  favou¬ 
rites  in  those  who  have  entered  in  earnest  into  their 
management  and  habits.  I  could  adduce  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  addition  to  the  one  already  mentioned 
to  establish  the  truth  of  this  observation;  let  two 
suffice.  The  venerable  Dr.  before  mentioned  is  at 
the  present  moment  removing  from  Wales,  the  scene 
of  his  active  life,  to  the  place,  I  believe,  of  his  nati¬ 
vity — certainly  the  place  of  his  early  life  (Hereford) — 
to  end,  in  all  probability,  his  days,  and  amongst  the 
few  things  he  considers  worth  bringing  with  him  are 
his  bees.  And,  again,  a  very  highly  respected 
friend,  who  has  all  his  life  been  a  bee-keeper,  and 
who  has,  both  by  his  careful  observation  of  their 
habits  and  by  his  valuable  publications,  done  much 
for  the  furtherance  of  apiarian  science,  is  now  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  London,  where  the  attempt  to  keep 
bees  would  be  altogether  impracticable.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  the  interest  which  lie  feels  in  their  management 
is  as  much  alive  as  ever,  and  is  fully  exemplified  in 
his  keeping  a  man  almost  constantly  employed  in 
making  hives  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  his 
apiarian  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
1  can  speak  to  this  circumstance  with  much  pleasure, 
for  I  have  myself  been  a  recipient  for  many  years  of 
all  his  inventions,  many  of  which  are  far  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kiud  I  had  ever  before  seen. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  NOTE-BOOK. 

In  my  late  remarks  upon  pruning  ivy ,  I  advisedly 
used  the  words,  “  cut  from  me,”  but  omitted  to  say, 
why  from  me,  which  is  important;  for,  however  sharp 
the  knife,  the  usual  cut  off  towards  you  endangers 
dragging  the  ivy  from  its  hold  on  the  wall,  which  if 
once  done,  even  in  a  small  degree,  there  is  great  risk 
of  the  next  high  wind  tearing  it  off  piecemeal.  I 
have  seen  as  much  as  twenty  yards  on  a  screen  wall 
brought  down  all  at  once  from  this  cause,  and  only 
replaced  by  copper  wire  and  the  use  of  suitable  nails 
and  staples.  In  reference  to  copper  wire,  I  find  it 
the  best  agent  for  numerous  purposes  of  tying  up, 
and  in  none  more  so  than  binding  young  fruit, 
rose-trees,  &c.,  to  the  stakes ;  when  wanted  to  remain, 
using  a  substance  of  wire  according  to  size  of  trees. 
It  is  flexible  and  resists  all  effects  of  the  weather.  I 


am  so  partial  to  the  use  of  this  wire  that,  when  thin¬ 
ning  my  grapes,  I  take  a  coil  of  the  fittest  size,  and 
after  stretching  it  to  its  utmost  (after  the  manner  of 
bellhangers)  I  cut  it  into  various  lengths,  place 
these  lengths  upon  a  convenient  board  of  portable 
construction,  and  after  thinning  a  bunch,  the 
shoulders  of  which  require  support  or  expansion, 
I  take  a  suitable  length  of  the  wire,  bend  it  at  each 
end,  and  by  hooking  one  end  into  the  shoulder,  and 
hanging  the  other  end  upon  the  parent  branch, 
rafter,  training  wires,  or  anything  most  suitable,  I 
get  through  the  operation  of  tying  up  much  readier, 
and  more  to  my  satisfaction  than  by  the  use  of  bass 
strands,  string,  or  anything  else ;  and  after  the 
grapes  are  gathered,  the  wires,  being  preserved  and 
sorted,  will  do  again  for  years.  I  fancy  I  have  some 
pretension  to  teach  upon  the  subject,  from  having 
built  a  greenhouse  in  the  middle  of  a  large  town,  the 
sun  not  reaching  it  until  1 1  o’clock,  and  the  vines 
having  to  run  up  a  trellis  10  feet  high  before  enter¬ 
ing;  and  when  I  was  told  by  some  experienced  grape 
growers  I  should  not  get  a  berry,  yet  out  of  which 
small  house  I  cut,  the  seventh  year  after  planting 
my  vines,  312  bunches  of  good  eatable  grapes — and 
though  late  (for  I  used  no  firing)  some  of  them  deli¬ 
cious — and  sent  as  presents  to  my  friends  in  a 
triumph.  I  had  only  seven  rafters,  and  the  sorts 
were,  Black  Hamburgh,  White  and  Grizzly  Fron- 
tiguac,  and  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  some  of 
this  latter  scarcely  got  ripe.  Whilst  on  the  subject 
of  vines,  I  will  mention  a  little  matter  that  cannot  he 
too  much  known,  although  of  no  use  this  year. 
Speech  ley  (with  whom  I  was  personally  acquainted) 
is  very  diffuse  upon  the  subject  of  vine  bleeding ;  and, 
even  after  his  application  of  sealing-wax,  bladder, 
searing,  &c.,  leaves  the  malady  without  cure;  where¬ 
as  an  amateur  friend  told  me  of  a  very  simple 
remedy,  which  I  have  uniformly  found  efficacious, 
and  it  is  this : — Take  equal  parts  of  old  cheese  and 
unslaked  lime ;  work  them  wrell  together  iuto  the 
consistency  of  putty,  when,  after  cutting  the  bleed¬ 
ing  vine  at  the  injured  place  quite  smooth,  with  a 
slope,  so  as  to  bring  all  the  sap  vessels  equally  under 
the  operation,  place  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  com¬ 
position  upon  the  end  of  your  thumb,  and,  by  a 
strong  pressure  thereof,  work  as  much  of  the  com¬ 
pound  as  possible  up  into  the  sap  vessels  at  the  cut, 
and  in  a  few  hours  I  have  always  found  the  bleeding 
to  cease. 

Fumigating  a  vinery  or  greenhouse  I  have  always 
found  best  and  most  effectually  done,  when  small, 
by  the  fumigating  bellows.  Charge  the  chamber  of 
the  bellows  with  tobacco-paper  or  the  coarsest  tobacco 
(leaves  of  your  own  growing  and  drying  are  cheapest 
and  best) ;  put  a  bright  red  hot  cinder  from  the  fire 
upon  the  top  of  the  charge  when  in  the  house ;  blow 
gently  until  the  fire  gets  hold,  and  then  puff  away 
as  long  as  you  can  remain  for  the  smoke ;  then,  hav¬ 
ing  a  suitable  aperture  near  the  floor,  puff  away 
through  the  same ;  and  half  a  pound  of  tobacco  will, 
if  well  applied,  completely  fill  the  place,  so  as  the 
plants  therein  cannot  at  first  be  seen,  and  every 
green  fly  will  be  past  recovery.  Of  course  this 
should  be  done  after  the  sun  has  left,  and  the  house 
shut  up  for  the  night  as  close  as  possible.  If  rain¬ 
ing,  the  better,  as  many  chinks  in  the  glass  will  be 
then  closed  up  by  the  water. 

And  as  to  heating  amateur  greenhouses  and  vine¬ 
ries,  however  much  may  have  been  said  upon  the 
Polmaise  principle,  I  strongly  incline  to  an  opinion  I 
have  recently  formed,  of  the  complete  efficacy  of 
Walker's  Selffeeding  Stove.  A  friend  of  my  ac- 
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quaintance  lias  one  of  these  stoves  in  his  hall,  and 
such  is  its  efficiency  that  it  warms  the  whole  place 
beyond  need;  and  I  am  satisfied  that,  as  there  is  no 
noisome  smell,  dirt  or  any  other  objection,  it  will  be 
found  best  of  anything,  for  the  use  of  amateurs, 
where  great  heat  is  not  required,  and  where  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  economy  are  considerations.  Indeed,  such 
is  the  smallness  of  cost  in  fuel  that  two  might  he 
ungrudgingly  used,  where  one  was  found  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  About  a  peck  of  coke  will  supply  one  for  six 
or  eight  hours  (according  to  size  and  draft) ;  so  that, 
feeding  itself  until  the  whole  is  consumed,  two  fill¬ 
ings,  the  one  at  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  other  at  ten,  would  carry  the  heat  all  well 
and  safe  through  the  night. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  on  noticing  your  reference,  a 
week  or  two  ago,  to  the  cottager's  nosegay  of  gilli- 
flower;  for  such  nosegay,  with  the  addition  of  sotliern- 
wood  or  ladslove,  has  for  many  years  been  one  of 
my  noticeable  delights  of  a  village  church  congrega¬ 
tion — being  amongst  the  almost  unvarying  appen¬ 
dages  of  a  respectable  cottager. — Q. 


POTATO  CULTURE. 

I  have  been  particularly  desirous  of  learning  the 
best  mode  of  cultivating  the  potato,  more  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  holders  of  half-acre 
allotments  in  this  parish  (in  which  every  labouring 
man  has,  for  some  years,  had  half  an  acre  of  good 
land  at  a  low  rent),  amongst  whom  I  have  witnessed 
sad  distress,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  that  staple  ar¬ 
ticle  of  food.  I  have  a  beautiful  piece  of  land,  about 
three  quarters  of  an  acre  in  all,  of  which  rather  more 
than  half  an  acre  lies  in  a  pleasant  slope  to  the  S. 
and  S.W.,  surrounded  by  walls  to  the  E.  and  N. 
An  excellent  wholesome  soil,  rather  light,  and  the 
subsoil  limestone  rock ;  of  all  the  pieces  of  land  I  ever 
saw,  the  best  calculated  to  bear  good  and  early  pota¬ 
toes.  I  broke  it  up  (it  was  an  orchard)  last  year,  and 
it  bore,  the  first  year,  a  very  good  crop  of  potatoes  ; 
though  half  the  crop  was  rotten,  the  remainder  was 
excellent. 

Having  read  all  I  could  get  at,  that  seemed  worth 
the  trouble,  about  potatoes,  1  determined  to  try  the  fol¬ 
lowing  various  plans.  When  the  crop  was  dug  out,  I 
put  by,  in  a  large  dry  room,  a  few  sacks  of  the  same  po¬ 
tatoes  that  grew  there  last  year,  because  I  believe  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  change  the  seed,  and  I  wished  to  try. 
These  were  Soden's  early  Oxford,  an  excellent  and 
very  early  potato.  I  laid  them  out,  their  heads  all 
one  way,  according  to  Cuthill’s  excellent  plan,  and 
left  them,  on  straw,  to  shoot.  Before  planting  time 
they  had  produced  fine  strong  shoots,  from  three  to 
eight  inches  long,  very  thick  and  strong.  (1  planted, 
in  October,  a  few  perches  of  these,  before  they  began 
to  shoot,  hut  not  on  the  slope — at  the  bottom  of  it, 

.  where  there  is  a  clay  subsoil,  much  less  fit  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  I  put  them  in  deep  to  avoid  the  frost.)  I 
bought  a  sack  or  two  of  Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  but  not 
having  room  for  them  in-doors,  I  dug  a  trench  as 
Cuthill  advises,  in  which  I  laid  them  to  shoot ;  and 
along  with  them  I  placed  a  few  sacks  of  Pretty  Betties, 
grown  in  the  same  orchard.  I  also  sent  to  Fifeshire 
for  some  other  early  potatoes,  to  see  whether  change 
of  seed  was  an  advantage  or  not. 

In  the  month  of  November  I  trenched  the  whole 
of  the  ground,  20  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  as 
Cuthill  advises,  and  sowed  over  the  ridges  2  cwt.  of 
salt  and  4  bushels  of  soot  to  15  perches.  It  is  exactly 
according  to  Cuthill’ s  plan,  but  seems  to  be  a  very 
small  quantity.  In  the  middle  of  January  I  began 


planting.  I  took  all  the  sets  out  of  the  room,  had 
them  laid  very  carefully  on  trays,  rejecting  every  one 
that  had  the  smallest  injury  to  the  young  shoot,  laid 
them  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  and  turned  the 
ridges  over  them.  I  did  the  same  thing  with  the 
Betties  and  also  with  the  Ash-leaves.  The  Scotch 
ones  I  had  not  taken  so  much  care  with,  having  no 
room  to  lay  them  out  singly;  hut  they  were  planted 
as  above.  The  early  Oxfords  (which  had  been  laid 
out  in  a  room,)  have  all  come  up  wonderfully  strong, 
shoots  as  thick  as  my  little  finger,  and  thicker  in  some 
places.  They  came  up  very  early,  long  before  those 
of  the  same  sort  planted  in  the  autumn,  and  were 
cut  off  three  several  times  by  the  frost,  (excepting  a 
few  which  I  was  enabled  to  cover  with  straw,  and 
where  I  hope  to  dig  young  potatoes  in  eight  or  ten 
days).  But  they  have  recovered  themselves  most 
wonderfully  since  I  wrote  to  you,  and  are  now,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  having  been  cut  off  by  frost,  large 
and  strong  in  the  stem  and  leaf,  looking  as  green  and 
rich  as  ever  I  saw  a  potato  in  my  life.  They  are  the 
admiration  of  everybody  here.  The  Scotch  potatoes 
are  also  looking  very  well.  They  were  cut  off  once 
by  the  frost,  but  have  made  play  since  wonderfully  ; 
but  they  are  not  so  fine  as  the  Oxfords  (of  which,  you 
will  remember,  the  seed  was  grown  in  the  same  land). 
I  now  come  to  the  Betties  and  Ash-leaves.  You  will 
remember  that  they  were  laid  by  to  shoot  in  a  pit. 
They  were  covered  with  straw  and  earth  heaped  over 
them,  to  keep  them  from  the  frost.  There  they  shot 
wonderfully  in  the  winter.  They  were  taken  out  in 
January,  like  the  Oxfords,  very  carefully;  but  the 
difference  between  them  was  this  :  the  Oxfords,  in¬ 
doors,  had  been  kept  quite  dry ;  those  in  the  pit, 
though  in  a  rocky  soil,  had  got  damp.  This  last 
circumstance  I  am  sure  it  is  which  has  caused  them 
to  rot.  They  were  not  pitted  in  a  heap,  you  will  un¬ 
derstand,  hut  laid  in  rows,  no  one  potato  being  on 
any  other — one  potato  thick,  I  mean ;  so  no  fermen¬ 
tation  could  take  place,  hut  they  got  damp  there ;  and 
though  the  few  that  have  come  up  are  unusually 
strong  and  fine,  at  least  19  out  of  20  rotted  in  the 
earth  and  never  came  up.  This  and  two  or  three 
other  experiments  I  have  made,  prove  to  me  clearly 
that  whatever  be  the  original  cause  of  the  rot,  dry¬ 
ness  is  its  cure,  and  moisture  only  increases  it. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  add  that  my  intention  in  so 
acting  with  my  potatoes  was  this :  to  get  them  all  out 
in  June,  manure  the  ground  immediately  with  stable 
or  farm-yard  dung,  plant  it  with  mangold-wurtzel 
(saved  in  a  bed  for  the  purpose),  pull  and  store  the 
mangold-wurtzel  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and 
then  trench,  salt  and  soot  again,  and  so,  without  any 
change  of  seed  at  all,  get  two  crops  every  year  off  the 
same  piece  of  land.  I  did  this  to  show  the  allotment 
holders  what  the  land  is  capable  of.  Owing  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  late  frosts,  &c.,  I  fear  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  do  it  this  year ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  it  is,  on 
light  and  well  drained  land  like  mine,  easily  to  be 
done,  and  if  I  live  I  will  try.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  shew  you  the  land,  &c.,  ii’  ever  you  come  this  way; 
and,  as  we  are  close  to  a  railway  station,  you  may 
perhaps  pass  us  some  day.  I  must  add  that  no  other 
potatoes  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  I  know  of,  have 
failed,  excepting  only  those  which  were  allowed  to  get 
damp  in  my  pit  in  the  winter.  Rev.  T.  E. 


FLOWER  STAND  OR  TABLE. 

A  description  of  this,  which  I  have  had  in  use  for 
the  last  four  years,  may  interest  some  of  your  read¬ 
ers.  It  has  a  pillar  and  claw  about  one  foot  ten 
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inches  high,  terminating  in  a  peg’  which  receives  the 
slab  of  the  table.  The  slab  is  about  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  has  a  corresponding  hole  in  its  centre, 
and  rests  on  the  ledge  formed  by  the  difference  of 
si/e  between  the  pillar  and  the  peg,  which  latter  is 
of  the  thickness  of  the  slab,  so  as  to  be  Hush  with 
its  surface.  A  couple  of  small  bolts  which  run  into 
the  pillar,  and  are  let  into  the  surface  of  the  slab  on 
each  side,  secure  it  in  its  place.  The  object  of 
making  it  moveable  is,  that  the  sub-surface  is  iiat  or 
bevelled  at  the  edge,  and,  with  a  cloth  cover,  makes 
a  pretty  book  table  ;  and  the  other  surface  has  a 
moulding  round  the  edge,  and,  being  turned  upper¬ 
most  when  a  iiower-stand  is  wanted,  receives  a  ring 
of  wire  or  osier  basket-work,  about  seven  inches 
high,  and  within  that  a  tin  tray,  about  live  inches 
deep,  which  may  be  turned  to  account  in  various 
ways :  the  most  obvious  is  to  hold  cut  flowers,  and 
when  full  of  rhododendrons  it  has  a  line  effect. 
Another  simple  use  is  to  hold  pots  of  blooming 
plants  ;  and  those  who  have  tried  the  double  potting 
you  so  often  recommend  will  see  the  merit  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  contrivance.  A  strong  lattice-work,  or  board 
full  of  large  holes, 'rests  on  legs  about  one  inch  high 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tin,  which  is  filled  so  far  with 
water  that  the  surface  of  the  board  shall  be  quite 
dry — on  this  the  pots  stand ;  and  the  interstices 
between  them  all,  and  between  them  and  the  basket- 
work,  being  lightly  filled  or  covered  with  moss,  the 
pots  and  roots  are  kept  constantly  cool  and  damp  by 
evaporation. 

Much  admiration  has  been  excited  by  two  other 
uses  to  which  I  have  put  my  flower-table.  I  have 
made  a  miniature  geometric  garden,  by  placing 
sundry  jelly  pots,  &c.,  in  regular  order,  then  tilling 
the  intervals  with  damp  sand  or  soil,  and  sowing 
mustard-seed  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  green  ground 
(moss  answers  the  purpose)  ;  each  vase  being  then 
filled  with  cut  flowers  of  well  harmonized  colours,  a 
different  mass  in  each,  the  effect  is  complete. 

I  also  fill  my  tin  with  water  in  the  summer,  covering 
the  surface  with  white  water-lily  leaves  and  flowers, 
which,  if  not  allowed  to  stand  in  the  sun,  close  and 
expand  for  many  days  in  perfect  beauty,  making  a 
miniature  lake,  which  is  never  seen  but  with  admi¬ 
ration.  The  tin  may  be  filled  with  moss,  and  bulbs 
growing  in  it,  in  spring.  Many  other  devices  would 
suggest  themselves  to  any  one  who  possessed  one  of 
these  tables,  which  I  believe  to  be  of  a  fashion  of 
much  older  date  than  myself,  or,  perhaps,  than  any 
of  your  readers,  but  not  tire  less  worthy  of  their 
notice  on  that  account. 

A  Flower  Lover  from  Childhood. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

The  following  observations,  made  by  us  in  another 
publication,  are  appropriate  at  the  present  season. 
Round  strawberry  plants  grown  in  distinct  rows,  it 
is  necessary  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil  with 
straw  between  the  rows,  or  with  the  mowings  of 
grass,  during  tile  blooming  and  fruiting.  This  pre¬ 
serves  moisture  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  saves 
the  fruit  from  being  dirt-splashed.  Such  coverings, 
however,  are  more  or  less  harbours  for  slugs  and 
other  predatory  vermin,  and  tiles  of  an  appropriate 
form  have  been  consequently  suggested  as  a  substi¬ 
tute.  Grass  will  be  found  to  answer  better  than 
straw.  It  does  not  harbour  slugs  or  mice  so  much, 
for,  as  it  withers,  it  lies  so  close  and  compactly  on 
the  ground  that  they  cannot  crawl  under  it ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  surface  always  remains  dry  and 


crisp,  offering  a  safe  and  clean  bed  for  the  fruit  to 
rest  upon.  This  supposes,  of  course,  that  care  is 
taken  in  spreading  it  not.  to  lay  on  too  much ; 
enough  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  not 
more,  is  all  that  is  required. 

When  tiles  are  employed,  each  tile  should  have  a 
circle  four  inches  in  diameter  cut  from  its  centre,  be 
12  inches  square,  and  be  in  two  parts.  They  might 
be  made  for  a  very  few  shillings  per  1000,  and  less 
than  half  that  number  would  cover  a  bed  six  feet  by 
forty.  It  would  improve  then-  assistant-ripening 
powers  if  painted  with  coal- tar. 

A  tile  of  another  form  for  this  purpose  has  been 
lately  invented  by  Mr.  John  Roberts,  of  34,  East- 
clieap,  London.  It  is  represented  in  the  accompa¬ 
nying  woodcut,  and  is  thus  recommended  by  him  : — 


“  My  horticultural  double  tile  and  socket  when  placed 
around  the  plant  keeps  it  free  from  dirt,  shades  the 
surrounding  earth  from  the  sun,  thereby  requiring 
less  water,  and  prevents  the  growth  of  weeds.  The 
heat  absorbed  by  day  will  nourish  the  plant  at  night, 
and  produce  fruit  much  finer  and  earlier.  The  tiles 
are  placed  on  feet  to  allow  the  wet  to  run  under ; 
and  should  the  plants  grow  so  large  as  to  overhang 
the  tile,  they  can  be  kept  in  their  places  by  means  of 
a  small  socket.  The  expense  is  trivial,  compared 
with  the  durability  and  saving  of  labour,  for  when 
once  purchased  they  will  last  for  many  years.”  We 
think  they  would  be  better  without  feet,  for  the 
hollow  underneath  is  a  shelter  for  slugs. 


PELARGONIUMS. 


The  following  were  in  collections  taking  either 
first  or  second  prizes  at  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
Shew  at  Chiswick,  J  une  9  th. 


Aurora 

Beauty  of  Clapham 

Bertha 

Cassandra 

Centurion 

Cinderella 

Cruenta 

Chimborazo 

Delicatissima 

Duke  of  Cornwall 

Forget-me-not 

Gustavus 

Hebe’s  Lip 

Isabella 

Margaretta 

Matilda 

Milo 

Miss  Holford 


N egress 

N  orah 

Orion 

Pearl 

Pericles 

Pictum 

Princess 

Rosamond 

Rosetta  Superb 

Salamander 

Sarah 

Sir  Robert  Peel 

Sikh 

Star 

Sylvia 

Xarifa 

Zenobia 


£  AN CY  VARIETIES 


Anias 
Defiance 
Empress 
Hero  of  Surrey 
Ibrahim  Pacha 
Jehu 

Jenny  Lind 
La  Belle  D'Afrique 


Lady  Flora 
Madame  Meiilerv 
Mulatto 
Orestes 

Queen  Victoria 
Heine  de  Francais 
Statuiski 
Veat-Mariana 


The  fancy  pelargoniums  are  certainly  a  new  feature 
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in  geranium  growing,  and  are  very  beautiful  when 
exhibited  in  such  fine  specimens  as  were  seen  at 
Chiswick.  There  is  a  neatness  and  elegance  about 
them  that  is  exceedingly  pleasing;  grown  as  the 
exhibitors  manage  their  plants  they  are  great  orna¬ 
ments  to  the  greenhouse.  Amongst  the  many  nice 
varieties  now  cultivated  there  is  none  in  our  opinion 
superior  to  Aniccs  as  a  light  one,  and  Statuiski  as  a 
dark  one. 

Amongst  the  seedlings  of  this  class  Mr.  Ambrose 
had  one  named  Beauty,  of  a  dark  colour  in  the  upper 
petals,  with  the  lower  ones  blotched  with  rose,  which 
promises  to  be  a  very  good  variety ;  also  The  Bar- 
land,  a  variety  with  a  goodly  quantity  of  that  beau¬ 
tiful  rose-colour,  similar  to  Anias ;  and  Formosa,  of 
a  much  deeper  rose  and  better  shape. 

In  the  collections  of  the  other  kinds  of  pelargo¬ 
niums,  amongst  the  older  varieties,  Mr.  Stains’s 
Pericles,  Miss  TIolford,  and  Pearl,  were  splendid 
specimens  of  beauty  and  skill.  Mr.  Cocks,  of  Chelsea, 
had  also  a  very  fine  scarlet-ground  variety,  named 
Salamander,  which,  for  high  colouring  and  large 
trusses  of  large  flowers,  was  much  and  deservedly 
admired;  he  had,  also  very  fine,  Centurion,  a  dark 
flower ;  Pictum,  rose  chiefly ;  and  Rosamond,  a  deep 
rose. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  Forget-me-not  was  a  specimen  not 
easily  to  be  forgotten ;  it  is  a  grand  improvement 
upon  the  Duke  of  Cornwall;  also  his  Pearl,  Sarah, 
Negress,  and  Beauty  of  Clapham,  were  exceedingly 
fine.  Seedlings  of  this  class  that  were  worth  grow¬ 
ing  again  were  somewhat  numerous.  Beck’s  Major 
domo  struck  us  as  being  one  of  the  best  both  in  form 
and  colour,  always  excepting  Hoyle’s  Prince  of 
Orange,  which  was  described  in  our  account  of  the 
May  meeting ;  this  splendid  variety  was  again  shewn 
at  this  meeting,  and  again  in  excellent  condition ; 
every  geranium  grower  must  have  it.  Hoyle’s  Ru¬ 
bens  and  Ajax  are  also  first-rate  varieties. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  shew  of  pelargoniums  was  re¬ 
spectable  as  to  quality,  but  deficient,  sadly  deficient, 
as  to  quantity ;  indeed,  if  tbe  fancy  varieties  bad 
been  absent  the  tent  would  have  been  half  empty. 
How  are  we  to  account  for  this  ?  The  fashion  is  to 
shew  such  large  plants  that  very  lew  individuals 
either  can  or  will  afford  greenhouse  room  enough, 
and  this  is  the  grand  reason  why  there  are  so  few 
competitors.  Reduce  the  number  of  plants  required 
for  each  prize,  or  have  two  sets  of  numbers.  Why 
not  have  threes  or  fours  as  well  as  sixes?  We  throw 
out  these  hints  for  the  serious  consideration,  of  the 
Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Pelargonium  Exhibition. — Agreeably  to  adver¬ 
tisement,  an  exhibition  of  seedling  pelargoniums  took 
place,  on  Friday,  the  15th  instant,  at  Upton  Park, 
near  Slough.  This  exhibition  is  got  up  by  the 
raisers  of  Pelargoniums  for  the  express  purpose  of 
provingtheir  seedlings.  Competent  judges  are  chosen, 
and  the  plants  placed  before  them  to  adjudicate  upon; 
their  judgment  is  to  be  final,  stamping,  of  course,  a 
great  value  upon  such  as  they  give  prizes  to.  We 
like  this  plan  much ;  there  can  be  no  mistake  in 
this  matter.  The  ordeal  that  each  flower  exhibited 
has  to  go  through,  should  it  win  a  prize,  gives  it  “  a 
character  for  life.” 

The  following  were  judged  worthy  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  prizes: — Foster’s  Gipsy  Bride,  a  dark  fine  va¬ 
riety;  Magnificent,  a  noble  rose  variety,  raised  by 
Major  Foquet,  Isle  of  Wight ;  Field  Marshal  (Veitch 
and  Sons,  Exeter),  a  bright  scarlet-ground  variety ; 
Aurora's  Beam  (Beck),  a  dark  rose  variety. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Driving  away  Moles. — In  your  answer  to  Jetliero, 
on  the  10th  of  May,  you  say  you  know  of  no  method 
of  driving  away  moles  out  of  liis  garden.  Now,  there 
is  a  very  simple  plan  1  have  seen  adopted,  and,  if 
Jetliero  still  wishes  to  drive  them  away  after  what 
you  have  told  him,  he  had  better  get  some  good  strong 
onions,  old  ones  will  be  best,  and  cut  them  in  halves, 
and  put  one  part  just  under  the  ground  wherever  he 
can  perceive  the  moles  at  work ;  he  will  find  they  will 
very  soon  quit  the  premises :  the  smell  of  an  onion 
fresh  cut,  it  seems,  is  too  strong  for  them. — Thomas, 
Boxley  Road,  Maidstone. 

Peas  Boiled  in  their  Pods. — In  your  answer  to 
correspondents,  under  this  head,  you  state  that  they 
can  be  procured  in  Paris,  which  is  quite  correct. 
They  are  grown  all  over  the  continent,  and  as  far  north 
as  Sweden,  but  they  are  likewise  grown  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  this  country,  I  myself  having  two 
acres  planted  out  for  seed,  comprising  the  under¬ 
mentioned  sorts,  which  are  those  cultivated  in  this 
country : — Dwarf  Sugar  (or  eatable  pods),  three  feet 
high;  Tall  Sugar,  five  to  six  feet  high ;  and  Tamarind 
Sugar,  five  to  six  feet  high.  This  last  is  very  curious, 
the  pod  resembling  the  fruit  of  the  tamarind,  from 
the  peas  showing  prominently  outside ;  the  pods  of 
this  last  will  grow  five  inches  long  and  one  inch 
broad.  For  cooking,  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
are  young. — D.  Hairs,  Seedsman,  St.  Martins  Lane. 

American  Blight.  —  In  your  34th  number  you 
enumerate  many  recommendations  lor  getting  rid  of 
the  American  blight  from  apple-trees.  I  have,  for 
many  years,  used  one  which  I  have  never  found  to 
fail,  and  is  perfectly  harmless  to  the  trees,  viz.,  spirits 
of  turpentine.  This  year,  thoroughly  to  test  whether 
it  would  hurt  a  tree,  I  caused  one  to  be  washed  all 
over  with  it,  and  it  now  appears  one  of  the  most  vi¬ 
gorous  plants  in  the  garden. — C. 

Moon’s  Influence. — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  1 
have  tried  planting  peas  in  the  increase  of  the  moon, 
and  in  the  decrease.  Those  planted  in  the  decrease 
look  much  better,  and  are  a  great  deal  thicker,  than 
those  planted  in  its  increase.  The  soil,  the  seed,  and 
the  situations  are  exactly  the  same  in  each.  The 
first  crop  was  planted  on  the  19th  of  March,  the 
other  on  the  28th.  There  is  at  least  a  fortnight  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  appearance. — A  great  Admirer, 
Malvern. 

[A  great  many  more  experiments,  and  all  agreeing 
in  their  results,  must  be  recorded  before  we  shall 
have  the  belief  established  in  us,  that  the  moon's 
age  at  the  time  of  sowing  has  any  influence  over  the 
productiveness  of  the  future  crop.— Ed.  C.  G.\ 

Entire  Eatable  Peas  and  Autumn  Planting 
Potatoes. — Seeing  a  notice  about  the  entire  eatable 
pea  in  your  useful  Journal,  I  inquired  of  my  brother, 
who  grew  some  at  Mottingham  last  year.  He  says 
they  are  neither  a  profitable  nor  yet  a  very  good  pea, 
unless  eaten  so  young  as  to  be  wasteful.  They  are 
not  equal  to  the  kidney  bean,  between  which  and  the 
common  pea,  he  says,  they  appear  to  be  a  cross  (if 
such  a  thing  is  possible.)  With  respect  to  autumn 
planted  potatoes,  I  may  add  the  experience  of  my 
last  year’s  crop,  which  was  a  very  good  and  healthy 
one  up  to  the  time  we  began  lifting,  which  I  intended 
doing  by  taking  up  every  alternate  row  as  required. 
We  iiad  not  gone  far  when  they  were  attacked  with 
the  blight,  the  tops  all  fell,  and  the  potatoes  became 
so  spotted  that  I  thought  it  advisable  to  lift  them  at 
once  during  the  wet  weather  we  had,  and  to  dry  them 
on  a  hot  plate.  These  did  not  keep  while  we  used 
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them,  and  those  left  undug  were  worse  still,  so  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  save  any  for  this  year’s 
planting.  While  those  that  were  dug  loose  in  the 
ground,  but  escaped  notice,  have  come  up  amongst 
the  cabbages,  •  which  were  planted  immediately,  in 
such  a  strong  and  healthy  manner  that  I  have  tilled 
up  the  gaps  in  my  this  year's  crop  by  transplanting 
them.  One  I  measured  this  morning  is  It;  inches 
high  and  strong  in  proportion,  with  only  one  stem. 
On  those  planted  by  the  gardener  next  door,  early  in 
April ,  I  counted  fifteen  slight  stems  on  one  root ; 
most  of  those  missed  in  the_  ground,  as  stated,  were 
perfectly  sound  in  March,  and  these  with  the  spots 
on  appeared  to  he  just  as  they  were  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  potatoes  sound.  I  shall 
certainly  next  autumn,  if  mine  are  attacked,  dig  them 
loose  from  the  stems  without  taking  them  up  until 
wanted. — P.  M.  L.,  Stool-well. 

Striking  Cuttings— I  have  substituted  hyacinth 
glasses  for  phials,  and  white  sand  for  mould,  in 
striking  cuttings  of  roses  and  fuchsias,  and  in  my 
opinion  they  look  infinitely  better,  and  are  more 
secure  while  standing  on  the  window  ledge.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  have  found  it  an  excellent  plan,  and  am  much 
indebted  for  your  suggestion. — An  Admirer  or  your 
Journal. 

Shelter  for  F lowers. 

— I  send  you  the  accom¬ 
panying  drawing  of  a 
simplified  method  of 
shading,  or  protecting, 
flowers  from  sun  or  rain. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  is 
a  grower  of  tulips,  wish¬ 
ing  to  retard  some  of  the 
forward  bloom  as  well  as 
protect  them  from  the 
recent  rains,  and  not 
wishing  to  place  an  awn¬ 
ing  over  the  whole  bed,  was  at  a  loss  for  a  simple, 
yet  efficient  plan,  until  Mr.  John  Gale,  of  this  place, 
gave  him  the  above,  which  answers  admirably.  It  is 
suited  to  any  description  of  plant  or  flower,  by  using 
various  sizes  of  sticks  and  pots,  and  is  considered  to 
be  the  best  and  most  efficient  mode  of  partial  shad¬ 
ing  known  here. — H.  K.,  Whitby. 

To  Stop  a  Vine’s  Bleeding. — The  following  de¬ 
scribed  cement  I  have  found  the  most  effectual  to 
prevent  a  cut  or  broken  vine  from  bleeding.  I  keep 
it  in  a  small  glue  pot  to  prevent  it  from  burning, 
when  heated  for  use : — 2  oz.  of  rosin,  1  oz.  of  bees’ 
wax,  and  1  oz.  of  red  ochre :  while  in  a  melted  state 
add  a  little  plaster  of  Paris.  The  late  Mr.  Knight 
recommended  a  mixture  of  quick-lime  and  the  poorest 
cheese  pounded  together.  I  have  used  this,  but  in 
very  bad  cases  I  have  not  found  it  to  answer,  though 
it  usually  has  the  effect  desired. — Eev.  C.  A.  A.  Lloyd, 
Whittington ,  near  Oswestry. 

Boscorel  Oak. — 1  would  just  mention  that  the 
“  Eoval  Oak,”  as  it  is  called,  is  still  growing  at  Bos- 
cobel.  It  is  a  rather  fine  looking  tree,  and  is  in¬ 
closed  within  iron  palisades  ;  and  though  I  was  born 
and  reared  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  place,  I 
really  could  not  say  for  certain  whether  I  always  saw 
it  as  it  is  at  present.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  it  has 
been  in  its  present  state  for  at  least  twenty  years. — A 
Lover  of  Gardening. 

Vinegar  Plant. — Your  correspondence  must,  I 
think,  be  the  most  onerous  and  troublesome  part  of 
your  editorial  duties,  and  which  I  am  bound  to  say 
you  most  faithfully  discharge.  I  thank  you  for  your 


answers  to  my  queries,  yet  I  could  not  forbear  smil¬ 
ing  to  think  that  L  had  been  familiar  with  the 
“  vinegar  plant”  of  your  correspondents  for  more 
than  40  years  without  being  aware  of  it.  It  turns 
out  to  be  no  “  plant”  at  all,  but  mere  inorganic  mat¬ 
ter,  mucilage,  an  invariable  product  of  the  acetous 
fermentation,  and  the  vinegar  made  with  it,  merely 
sugar  vinegar,  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  that 
can  be  used  for  pickling,  of  which  more  anon.  All 
other  home-made  vinegars,  either  expend  part  of  their 
preserving  qualities  on  the  juices  of  the  vegetables 
employed  (cowslip  for  instance),  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
gooseberries,  contain  another  acid  beside  the  acetic 
(vinegar),  viz.,  the  malic  acid,  abundant  in  all  our 
fruits,  hut  which  rather  detracts  from,  than  assists 
1  in,  the  preservation  of  vegetables.  The  “  vinegar 
plant”  I  have  said  is  mucilage ;  it  is  called  by  the 
French  and  Dutch  vinegar  manufacturers  “  mother 
of  vinegar,”  as  it  is  found  that  a  portion  of  it  put 
,  into  a  fresh  brawst  materially  accelerates  the  acetous 
fermentation,  though,  from  many  years’  experience,  I 
much- doubt  a  good  vinegar  being  made  in  so  short  a 
time  as  “five  weeks.”  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  that 
short  time  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  (the  first  product 
of  fermentation),  would  not  be  decomposed,  nor  would 
the  whole  of  the  mucilage  be  separated,  the  latter 
condition  being  essential  to  a  good  vinegar  for  pick¬ 
ling.  Indeed,  the  boiling  of  vinegar  in  this  process 
is  only  intended,  by  coagulation,  to  separate  any  mu¬ 
cilage  that  may  remain.  In  my  family  for  six  and 
thirty  years  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  a 
nine  gallon  cask  every  year,  and  I  do  not  reinember 
ever  having  heard  complaints  either  of  the  pickles 
not  keeping,  or  turning  soft.  I  ought  to  apologise  for 
being  so  diffuse  on  a  subject  unconnected  with  hor¬ 
ticulture,  but  having  been  formerly  rather  deeply 
engaged  in  chemical  pursuits  it  is  a  subject  on  which 
I  feel  myself  quite  at  home.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  our 
recipe  for  making  vinegar,  which  you  can  use  or  de¬ 
stroy  at  your  pleasure.* — Edward  Mugridge,  Ring- 
stead,  Norfolk. 

[As  you  desire,  we  have  omitted  your  postscript, 
assuring  you  that  the  subject  would  be  most  accept¬ 
able  for  our  pages.  We  differ  from  you  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  “vinegar  plant;”  believing  it  to  be  of 
the  fungi  family. — Ed.  C.  G.] 

Chamomile  in  Turf. — If  it  be  true  chamomile 
(Anthem is  nobilis,)  why  should  your  correspondent, 
“  Beta,”  (p.  1-37),  get  rid  of  it?  In  the  soil  which 
really  suits  this  plant,  a  quartzoge  sand,  I  have  seen 
the  very*finest  turf  composed  of  chamomile  only.  It 
has  an  elasticity  which  a  grass  turf  never  possesses; 
is  so  thick  that  you  cannot  put  a  needle  between  the 
leaves  nor  see  the  least  particle  of  the  soil;  when 
trodden  on  emits  a  most  grateful  fragrance  ;  and  in 
the  most  burning  summers  preserves  a  perpetual  and 
vivid  verdure,  which  in  a  sharp  sandy  soil,  grass-turf 
will  not  do ;  of  course,  it  must  be  often  mown  to 
keep  down  the  blossoms.  If  the  soil  be  such,  to 
which  the  plant  is  native  and  congenial,  it  might  be 
wiser  to  convert  the  whole  turf  to  chamomile,  than 
to  root  out  that  which  intrudes  there. — W.  P.  T. 
Quicken  Grass. — I  would  suggest  a  fourth  way  to 

*  Dissolve  10  lbs.  coarse  sugar  in  eight  imperial  gallons  warm  water, 
add  a  little  good  yeast  spread  on  a  slice  of  bread,  at  a  temperature  of 
85°;  let  it  stand  in  an  open  tub  in  any  warm  place  in  the  house  for 
two  or  three  days  ;  skim  off  the  yeast  that  will  have  formed,  and  tun 
it.  Leave  it  unbunged,  and  when  the  weather  gets  warm  place  it 
out-doors  in  the  hottest  aspect  you  can.  It  will  be  necessary  so  to  cover 
it  that  the  rain  cannot  get  at  it ;  a  hollow  tile  we  use,  and  cover 
the  bung  hole  with  a  piece  of  coarse  gauze  to  prevent  the  flies  enter¬ 
ing.  In  six  months  it  will  be  fit  for  use  or  bottling.  May  is  the  best 
month  to  make  it  in.  Perforated  zinc  or  lead  should  not  be  used; 
the  salts  and  oxides  of  these  metals  are  highly  poisonous. 
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get  rid  of  triticum  repens ,  in  addition  to  those  men¬ 
tioned  by  yon  at  p.  138.  Neither  that,  nor  any  other 
creeping-rooted  grass  will  long  endure,  unless  it  has 
loose,  deep,  and  light  soil.  No  one  ever  saw  Triticum 
repens  in  or  round  the  gateway  of  a  field  where 
cattle  or  sheep  are  frequently  driven  in  and  out,  nor 
in  a  field  which  has  been  for  some  years  habitually 
depastured,  unless  it  be  in  the  hedge-rows  and  hanks, 
where  the  cattle  do  not  tread.  If  your  correspondent, 
“  Amateur,"  will  try  frequent  rolling  with  a  heavy 
roller,  1  am  induced  to  think  he  will  find  the  Triticum 
repens  gradually  disappear,  without  deforming  his 
lawn  by  digging  it  up  for  a  potato  crop,  or  trenching. 
Any  other  mode  of  compression,  as  the  making  his 
lawn  a  fair  field,  or  a  village  cricket  ground,  or  the 
site  of  a  bazaar,  or  a  horticultural  exhibition,  or 
folding  it  with  sheep  repeatedly,  will  have  the  same 
effect.— W.  P.  T. 

Destruction  of  Ants.— It  may  be  useful  to  know 
that  I  have  found  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  the 
common  washing  soda  available  for  destroying  ants. 
In  two  spots  in  our  garden  they  have  not  appeared 
since  I  gave  their  hills  a  good  soaking.  The  soda 
does  not  appear  to  have  injured  the  box  (against 
which  the  hills  were  thrown  up)  in  the  least  degree. 
— William  T. 

Death  of  a  Distinguished  Gooseberry  Grower. 
— We  have  this  week  to  record  the  death,  under 
very  melancholy  circumstances,  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  cottage  gardeners  in  the  north  of  England, 
namely,  of  Mr.  John  Dees,  mason,  of  Gosforth, 
near  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  It  appears  that  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last,  the  deceased,  together  with  a  fellow-work- 
man,  was  engaged  in  making  a  “  staple,”  and  whilst 
suspended  in  a  cage  down  the  pit-shaft  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  took  place,  which 
upset  the  cage,  and  precipitated  them  to  the  bottom, 
a  distance  of  fifty  yards — both  being  dreadfully  mu 
tilated.  The  deceased  mostly  excelled  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  many  are  the 
instances  recorded  in  the  local  newspapers,  for  years 
past,  of  his  numerous  successes  in  winning  prizes 
at  the  different  shows  in  the  district;  but  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  gooseberry  he  pre-eminently  distin¬ 
guished  himself,  and  vanquished  all  competitors  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Last  year  he  grew  a  red  one 
to  the  weight  of  32  dwt.  5  gr. 

Destruction  of  Potatoes  in  Lancashire. — The 
potatoes  on  the  moss  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Garstang,  in  Lancashire,  have  been  totally  destroyed 
by  the  late  frosts,  the  first  of  winch  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  May  28th,  the  second  on  the  8th,  and 
the  third  on  the  13th  of  June.  By  this  last  attack 
the  hard  land  potatoes  have  also  suffered  consi¬ 
derably.  Whether  any  of  the  tubers  will  yet  be 
enabled  to  send  forth  new  shoots  is,  at  present,  im¬ 
possible  to  say,  but  the  loss  will,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  be  very  great,  as  many  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  acres  are  completely  cut  down  by  this 
uulooked  for  visitation.  Replanting  with  the  early 
kinds  would  be  the  best  and  most  certain  remedy, 
but  such  seed  cannot  at  all  times  be  procured. — M. 
Saul,  Garstang. 

[We  once  knew  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  pro¬ 
duced  on  some  very  dry  land,  and  in  a  very  favour¬ 
able  season,  from  sets  planted  in  July;  but  we 
cannot  consider  planting  in  June,  even  the  earliest 
sorts,  anything  like  a  “certain  remedy”  for  the  case 
in  question.  If  the  autumn  prove  wet  and  cold, 
there  would  be  no  crop  worth  consideration. — 
Ed.  C.  G.] 


SCRAPS. 

Beautiful  British  Plants,  No.  IIL — Barbarea 
1  vulgaris. — Yellow  Rocket. — This  fine  plant,  a  native 
of  the  sides  of  our  damp  ditches  and  small  water¬ 
courses,  is  noticed  on  account  of  a  double  variety  of 
j  it  being  pretty  general  in  cultivation,  thriving  in 
!  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  and  blooming  profusely 
during  the  summer  months. 

Cardamine  pratensis. — Cuckoo  Flower. — A  beau¬ 
tiful  plant  enlivening  our  moist  meadows  with  its 
elegant  lilac  flowers  in  the  early  spring  months. 
There  is  a  double  variety  in  cultivation,  well  adapted 
for  the  shaded  side  of  rock  work. 

Hesperis  matronalis. — Dame’s  Violet. — This  rather 
uncommon  native  plant  should  be  in  every  collection 
where  good  flowers  are  grown.  It  has  large  hand¬ 
some  and  fragrant  heads  of  lilac  flowers.  From  it 
has  originated  all  the  varieties  of  double  rockets, 
from  the  brightest  purple  to  white,  which  ornament 
our  gardens,  and  never  shall  we  forget  the  sensation 
produced  on  our  first  acquaintance  with  this  odori¬ 
ferous  gem  in  its  native  grandeur  near  the  town  of 
Gargrave,  in  Yorkshire. 

Draba  aizoides. — Whitlow  Grass. — A  diminutive, 
yet  interesting,  rock  plant,  with  its  leaves  collected 
in  dense  cushion-like  tufts,  and  bright  yellow  flowers 
in  March  and  April ;  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  cultivator. 

Draba  incana. — Twisted-podded  Whitlow  Grass. — 
This  interesting  species  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  curious  from  its  great  rarity,  being  seldom 
met  with  except  on  almost  inaccessible  rocks.  Falcon 
Clints,  in  Durham,  is  one  station  where  it  is  toler¬ 
ably  abundant. 

Cochlearia  officinalis.  —  Scurvy  Grass. — A  plant 
met  with  pretty  frequently  among  the  stones  and 
banks  of  most  of  our  rivers,  with  fine  glaucous 
leaves  and  white  flowers,  blooming  from  early  spring 
through  most  of  the  summer  months.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  on  the  sea-coast. 

Hdianthemum  guttatum. — Spotted  Rock  Rose. — 
A  very  rare  and  interesting  little  annual,  with  bright 
yellow  flowers,  each  petal  of  which  has  a  bright  red 
spot  at  is  base :  should  be  sown  on  fine  soil  in  a  cold 
frame,  as  the  seeds  seldom  vegetate  in  the  open  air. 

Helianthemum  vulgare. — Common  Rock  Rose. — Of 
this  beautiful  and  well-known  rock  plant  there  are 
splendid  varieties,  both  with  single  and  double 
flowers,  through  every  shade  of  colour,  from  deep 
crimson  to  bright  yellow. 

Helianthemum  polifolium. — Another  of  those  beau¬ 
tiful  rock  roses  which  add  such  interest  to  the  station 
where  they  are  met  with ;  with  hoary  leaves  and 
white  flowers.  Very  rare.  The  specimen  in  our 
herbarium  is  from  St.  Vincent’s  rocks,  near  Bristol. — 
S. — Durham  Advertiser. 

Carpathian  Bell  Flower  ( Campanula  carpatica). 
— Last  summer  we  saw  some  large  patches  of  this 
old  herbaceous  plant  growing  in  a  border  so  luxuri¬ 
antly,  and  shewing  such  a  brilliant  display  of  its  blue 
flowers,  that  we  resolved  to  recommend  it  for  more 
general  attention,  and  to  inquire  more  about  its  ha¬ 
bits,  but  a  necessity  for  this  is  in  some  degree  re¬ 
moved  by  the  following  communicated  to  the  Gar¬ 
dener  s  Chronicle,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  M’Elroy,  of  Stamford 
Hill : — “  This  desirable  herbaceous  plant  grows  ra¬ 
pidly,  and  may  be  readily  increased  in  April  by  divi¬ 
sion  ;  the  (rooted)  slips  should  be  planted  4  inches 
apart  in  a  bed  of  rich  compost,  well  drained.  In 
borders  plant  in  patches  consisting  of  five  plants 
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each.  The  above  mode  of  culture  must  be  adopted 
annually,  in  order  to  ensure  success.  My  plants 
quickly  cover  the  bed  in  which  they  are  planted, 
producing  a  mass  of  blue  flowers  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  and  the  whole  of  the  autumn 
months.  Its  height,  when  in  flower,  is  from  one  foot 
to  18  inches.  As  seed-pods  appear  I  remove  them, 
in  order  to  give  strength  to  the  plants,  and  to  extend 
its  season  of  blooming.  If  plants  are  not  obtain¬ 
able,  a  little  seed  sown  in  April  in  heat  will  produce 
flowering  plants  next  autumn.  There  is  also  a  white 
variety  of  this  beautiful  hardy  plant.”  It  has  been 
for  many  years  known  to  our  gardeners,  having  been 
introduced  here  as  long  ago  as  1774,  from  the  Carpa¬ 
thian  mountains  in  Hungary. 

Wholesale  Destruction  of  Birds. — Mr.  Bree,  of 
Stowmarket,  finding  that  in  his  district  a  system  has 
been  extensively  introduced  of  poisoning  birds  by 
wholesale,  observes  in  a  letter  which  he  has  just  pub¬ 
lished,  “  I  take  the  liberty  of  predicting  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  farmers  of  this  country  will 
be  unable  to  grow  corn  crops  at  all !  You  must  not 
be  startled  at  a  supposition  so  bold  as  this.  I  will 
preface  my  explanation  by  a  short  statement  made 
in  works  upon  natural  history  upon  the  very  best 
authority.  Many  years  ago,  the  coffee  plants  in  the 
Island  of  Madagascar  were  attacked  by  the  grakle, 
a  well-known  bird  on  the  African  coast.  The  grakle 
is  an  insect  feeder,  but  having  used  up  the  supply,  it 
betook  itself  in  pure  necessity  to  coffee.  An  edict 
was  speedily  issued  and  carried  into  effect,  for  the 
annihilation  of  grakles,  and  every  bird  on  the  island 
was  destroyed.  All  went  on  very  well  for  a  year  or 
two ;  when,  lo  and  behold,  the  insects  and  their  larvae 
having  the  field  to  themselves  began  to  make  sad 
havoc  upon  the  coffee  plants.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
There  was  no  alternative  but  that  of  bringing  back 
the  grakle,  which  was  in  due  season  imported.  The 
coffee  planters  had,  however,  gained  something  by 
experience,  and  they  resolved  to  prosper  by  the  same  ; 
they  managed  to  keep  the  grakle  within  bounds, 
and  they  well  knew  that  he  would  do  the  same  by 
the  insects.  And  they  were  right.  By  preserving  a 
juste  milieu  doctrine  between  the  two  they  were  ena¬ 
bled  to  grow  coffee.  Now  I  apprehend  the  fanners 
in  the  present  day  are  much  in  the  same  position 
as  the  coffee  planters  of  Madagascar.  There  has 
been  for  some  time  a  system  practised  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  poisoning  birds  by  wholesale ;  thousands 
upon  thousands  have  thus  been  destroyed,  and  the 
system  continues.  Can  anything,  I  ask,  be  more 
absurd  and  irrational,  1  had  almost  said  stupid,  than 
this  abominable  practice  ?  I  will  say  nothing  about 
the  beauty  and  harmony  of  living  nature,  I  will  not 
whisper  a  syllable  of  the  goodness,  and  beneficence, 
and  wisdom  of  its  great  Author,  for  I  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  against  prejudice  in  agricultural  districts 
such  arguments  have  no  weight;  neither  will  I  attempt 
to  picture  the  horror  with  which  I  have  witnessed 
this  familiarity  with  poison  spreading  like  an  evil 
pestilence  among  the  beautiful  of  God’s  works.  But 
this  I  will  say,  that  if  the  farmers  of  England  run 
blindly  and  wilfully  into  the  proved  and  fatal  error 
of  the  coffee  planters  of  Madagascar,  if  they  permit 
the  grub  and  the  wireworm  to  destroy  the  crops  of 
this  country — and  this  they  will  do  most  assuredly  if 
they  annihilate  insect  feeders — then  they  will  not 
only  effect  their  own  ruin,  but  they  will  inevitably 
cause  a  great  national  calamity.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Peas  Without  Skins  (A  Lover  of  Gardening). — Thanks  for 
these,  which  shall  be  allotted  as  you  desire.  Nevermind  “troubling” 
us— trouble  is  an  editor’s  natural  state  of  existence. 

Asparagus  Reds  Badly  Made  (A.  FI.). — You  must  be  the  sole 
judge  whether,  after  the  nine  inches  are  taken  off  the  surface,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  treatment  recommended  by  us  at  p.  124,  the  beds  will 
look  too  unsightly.  Being  below  the  surface  will  be  no  disadvantage 
to  them,  and  the  edges  might  be  sloped  off.  The  plants  are  too  old 
to  be  moved  with  success  ;  and,  if  you  are  determined  upon  breaking 
up  your  beds,  you  had  better  plant  two  or  three-year-old  plants  next 
spring,  from  which  you  may  cut  in  two  years.  You  will  find  full 
directions  for  tank-making  at  pp.  135,  242,  278,  2S8,  308,  and  312  of 
vol.  i.,  and  at  page  64  of  this  volume. 

Filberts  from  Seed  (Vertumnus) , — It  is  quite  impossible  to 
foretell  the  quality  of  the  fruit  your  seedlings  will  produce.  In 
general,  those  with  the  largest  leaves  are  best. 

Worms  in  Strawberries  (7 lev.  E.  F.). — These  are  not  “wire- 
worms,”  but,  if  we  remember  right,  a  species  of  millipede  ( Julus) . 
If  you  will  send  us  specimens  we  will  tell  you  more  about  them. 

Hot-bed  of  Tan  (Pegasus). — The  tan  must  be  three  feet  deep, 
and  had  better  be  made  within  a  bin  or  frame  of  boards,  and  its  bot¬ 
tom  on  the  ground’s  surface.  You  may  form  it  in  a  hole  dug  to  that 
depth,  however,  if  the  ground  is  dry,  The  centipedes  will  do  your 
plants  no  harm.  Fresh  tan,  well  drained,  must  be  used.  If  entirely 
in  the  shade,  nothing  will  succeed  in  your  hot-bed  except  mushrooms. 

Cankered  Apple-trees  ( H .  I.,  Dublin).-—  Your  Eve  and  peach- 
apples  are  not  affected,  but  another,  the  Bellesante,  is  very  severely 
cankered.  The  latter  sends  a  tap-root  into  the  subsoil,  “  a  very 
wet,  stiff,  white  clay,”  and  none  of  those  uncankered  do  root  into 
this.  As  the  surface-soil  is  good,  arid  twenty-two  inches  deep,  you 
need  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  obvious  remedy.  Dig  a  trench  by  the 
side  of  each  cankered  tree,  deep  enough  and  wide  enough  to  enable 
you  to  get  effectually  at  the  tap-root,  which  cut  through  cleanly  and 
entirely.  All  the  cankered  shoots  must  be  cut  off,  and  the  sooner 
this  is  done  the  better. 

Moss  on  Fruit-trees  (Ibid).—1 This  also  is  evidence  that  your 
soil  is  too  wet  to  grow  apples,  &c.  healthily.  Drain  it  thoroughly,  or 
you  will  not  keep  away  either  canker  or  moss.  To  remove  the  latter, 
scrape  it  off,  and  brush  the  trunks  and  main  branches  over  with  a 
creamy  mixture  of  lime  and  water. 

Soil  for  Potting  ( A  Novice). — Your  garden  soil  at  Bolton-le- 
Moors  is  “  stiff  and  cold,”  which  will  not  do  for  potting  purposes ; 
but  the  nurseryman  is  quite  right  who  told  you  that  “  garden  mould” 
(which  is  a  loam)  would  answer  your  purpose  if  you  cannot  get  fresh 
loam  from  a  pasture.  We  think  the  fly  eating  your  young  cucumber 
and  cabbage  plants  must  be  the  Haltica  nernorum,  described  at  page 
93.  Try  whether  scatterring  a  little  fresh  gas  lime  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil  among  the  plants,  not  on  them,  will  banish  the  marauders. 
For  your  shaded  border,  try  the  plants  recommended  to  “  II.  W., 
Tewkesbury,”  at  page  138,  for  his  north  border. 

Ants,  to  IIestroy  ( L .  H.). — All  the  information  we  have  to  give 
upon  this  subject  you  will  find  at  pp.  30,  51,  and  114  of  the  present 
volume. 

Seedling  Fuchsias  ( A  Lover  of  Gardening,  Walsall) — Trent 
them  the  same  as  the  older  plants.  Answers  to  your  other  queries  in 
our  next. 

Erection  of  a  Greenhouse  ( J .  H.  Horsey). — A  platform  stage 
is  not  so  good  as  a  series  of  shelves  in  a  lean-to  greenhouse  ;  sliding 
shutters  at  back  will  answer  for  ventilation,  if  large  enough.  Flues 
are  as  good  as  pipes  for  such  a  greenhouse,  but  pipes  are  less  trouble 
afterwards.  The  same  heating  aparatus  will  work  a  pit  at  one  end. 
Five-pence  per  foot  for  glass  and  putty  is  too  much,  but  we  must  not 
name  tradesmen  ;  they  will  soon  find  it  their  interest  to  advertise  in 
our  columns,  but  they  think  us  too  young  yet.  Thanks  for  your  kind 
invitation.  Mr.  Beaton  cannot  at  present  say  more  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  He  has  already  given  very  full  directions,  which,  if  you  read 
attentively,  meet  all  your  questions.  All  inquiries  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  at  the  Office,  147,  Strand. 

Cape  Heaths  (A  Lover  of  Gardening). — You  ask  whether  ericas 
might  be  grown  in  your  garden  in  summer,  and  be  moved  into  your 
house  in  winter? — Many  Cape  heaths  grow  in  the  open  border  in 
summer  better,  or  at  least  with  less  trouble,  than  in  pots — good  peat 
and  a  drained  border  being  prepared  for  them.  In  cool  rooms,  with 
air  daily,  except  in  frosty  weather,  they  certainly  might  be  kept  in 
health.  In  that  case  turn  them  outside  every  fine  day,  and  in  very 
severe  weather  put  them  down  near  the  fire-place  at  night ;  and  be 
most  careful  not  to  give  them  water  too  often,  but  when  they  are 
watered  let  all  the  ball  be  just  wetted. 

Carrots  after  Potatoes  ( J .  N.  Sice). — You  ask  whether  you 
may  sow  short-horn  carrots  after  potatoes,  which  will  be  taken  up  the 
last  week  in  July  ?  In  reply  we  can  state  that  it  is  decidedly  too  late 
to  sow  horn  carrots,  or  indeed  any  other  kind  ;  at  least  if  bulk  of  crop 
is  desired.  We  have,  however,  obtained  some  nice  carrots  sown  so 
late  as  Midsummer  on  rich  soil.  Any  of  the  common  turnips  may  be 
sown,  or  any  of  the  various  greens,  brocoli,  or  coleworts  planted.  See 
Allotment  Gardening  for  July  in  this  number.  Potatoes  :  as  you 
justly  observe,  no  perfectly  satisfactory  theory  exists  ns  to  the  blight. 
We  take  our  stand  on  deterioration  of  the  constitution  of  the  roots  ; 
thus  rendering  it  a  fit  medium  to  propagate  with  a  fearful  rapidity 
the  ravages  in  question,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  the  plant 
would  have  borne  up  against. 

Unfruitful  Plum  Trees  ( Daniel  Farage). — AVe  should  much 
fear  that  the  destruction  of  surface  fibres,  which  must  annually  take 
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place  through  digging  close  to  your  plums,  has  the  effect  of  rendering 
your  plum  blossoms  abortive.  Why  dig  and  crop  close  to  them  ? 
No  fruit  tree  will  long  be  successfully  cultivated  with  so  great  an 
abuse.  We  hold  that  the  upper  nine  inches  of  surface  fibres  is  fairly 
worth  more  than  the  rest  of  the  roots  together.  Try  and  remove  your 
cropping  four  feet  at  least  from  the  wall,  and  examine  your  plum 
blossoms  next  March,  and  perhaps  you  will  find  very  many  of  them 
minus  the  pistil  or  female  organ.  If  so,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  crop. 

Geraniums  (S.  H.  E.). — The  leaves  of  some  of  these  wither  a*- 
the  edge  ;  and  others  do  not  increase  the  size  of  their  leaves.  You 
gave  them  some  liquid  guano,  but  only  water  lately.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  the  roots ;  probably  they  were  over  dosed  with 
guano,  which  is  fully  as  dangerous  to  plants,  when  used  by  amateurs, 
as  gunpowder  in  the  hands  of  children.  Shake  off  most  of  the  old 
soil  from  the  roots,  and  repot  in  fresh  light  rich  compost,  using  pots 
as  small  as  will  contain  the  roots  without  cramping.  Keep  the  plants 
in  a  back  room,  or  by  some  other  means  from  the  sun  for  the  first  ten 
days,  and  no  more  water  than  will  keep  the  soil  moist,  but  damp  the 
leaves  occasionally.  This  is  always  the  best  course  for  unhealthy 
plants  in  summer. 

Mesembryanthemums  not  Blooming  (A  Flower-lover  from 
Childhood'). — Some  mesembryanthemums  never  flower  in  England — 
some  only  partially,  and  others  freely.  There  are  from  300  to  400  species 
of  them.  Some  of  them  require  very  different  treatment  from  others, 
therefore  to  sav,  do  this  or  do  that  with  yours,  without  knowing  more 
about  your  sorts,  might  lead  you  wrong  ;  and  as  we  are  most  anxious 
not  to  mislead,  we  hesitate  rather  than  write  on  chance.  However, 
all  the  family  may  be  advantageously  planted  out  on  dry  light  soils  on 
a  south  aspect  during  the  summer ;  and  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
made  at  the  end  of  July,  and  kept  in  sandy  soil,  will  answer  for  next 
season  better  than  the  old  plants. 

Mildew  in  Wardian  Cases  (Ibid) — Ferns  require  hardly  any 
water  in  a  good  Ward’s  case  through  the  winter,  and  very  little  iii 
summer.  Over  watering  and  rich  soil  induce  mildew  and  mouldiness 
in  these  cases.  After  watering,  the  case  should  be  left  open  for  some 
hours  to  allow  the  excess  of  moisture  to  depart. 

Bouvardia  Triphylla  (Ibid). — Bouvardias  are  propagated  in 
spring  by  short  pieces  of  the  roots,  and  in  summer  before  they  come 
to  flower,  by  the  young  top  of  the  shoots.  The  former  way  is  the 
safest  for  you. 

Oleander  (Ibid).~- You  ask  whether  the  oleander  may  not  be 
coaxed  by  moisture  and  warmth  to  make  a  growth  immediately  after 
the  pruning,  which  is  to  succeed  its  flowering.  Your  plan  of  cutting 
all  the  shoots  off  the  oleander  after  flowering  would  only  succeed  where 
it  could  be  “  coaxed  with  moisture  and  warmth”  like  that  you  might 
bestow  on  it.  Many  things  will  do  under  certain  circumstances  that 
would  not  be  prudent  to  recommend  generally. 

Caterpillars  on  Roses  (A  Parson’s  Wife). — You  say,  “  last 
summer  most  of  my  rose-trees  were  attacked  by  numerous  very 
small  green  caterpillars,  which  fixed  themselves  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves,  and  devoured  all  the  surface,  so  that  the  leaf  either  dropped 
off  or  remained  perfectly  brown  and  dead.  Many  trees  were  thus 
utterly  stripped,  and  of  course  the  flowers  ruined.  This  year  I  have 
watched  narrowly,  and,  as  soon  as  any  brown  spots  on  the  outside 
have  revealed  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  behind,  I  have  cut  off  and 
burnt  the  leaf,  and  washed  the  neighbouring  ones  with  soapsuds. 
But  I  fear  the  plague  spreads,  more  especially  on  the  climbers  which 
are  above  my  reach.  Can  you  inform  me  how  to  preserve  my  flowers 
at  present,  or  how  to  destroy  the  nests  another  year  ?”  All  the 
knowledge  we  possess  relative  to  these  caterpillars  is,  that  we  saw 
their  ravages  in  1847  for  the  first  time,  but  have  no  knowledge  how 
to  get  rid  of  them.  We  have  written  to  the  gardener  who  had  the 
misfortune,  and,  if  he  gives  us  any  information  as  to  how  he  got  rid 
of  them,  we  will  let  you  know.  A  dusting  of  white  hellebore  powder 
will  perhaps  destroy  them. 

Seeds  of  Winter  Aconite  and  Winter  Violet  (Ibid). — 
These  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  They  are  very  seldom 
reared  that  way.  The  winter  aconite  is  increased  by  its  roots  like  a 
crocus,  and  the  violet  from  cuttings  any  time  through  the  summer, 
and  by  dividing  the  old  plants  after  flowering. 

Dissolving  Bones  (Clericits  Rusticns). — In  twelve  hours  they 
ought  to  be  dissolved,  if  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  treated  with 
the  oil  of  vitriol  precisely  as  we  directed  at  p.  62  of  our  first  volume. 
We  do  not  know  the  net-maker  you  refer  to. 

Bees  Second  Swarm  (Novice). — To  prevent  your  bees  swarming 
a  second  time  is  quite  an  impossibility.  After  having  once  sw'armed 
they  will  do  so  a  second  time,  do  what  you  will,  except  you  venture 
upon  turning  up  the  hive,  and  cutting  out  every  queen’s  cell  that  it 
contains.  Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  purchase  a  cast  (second 
swarm),  and  to  have  it  hived  into  one  of  ‘‘the  cottage  hives,”  and 
join  your  own  to  it  when  it  comes,  and  so  make  another  stock.  Your 
old  bell-shaped  hive  you  had  better  keep  as  it  is,  to  produce  swarms, 
so  long  as  it  will  last.  The  time  of  the  second  swarm  leaving  you 
will  know  by  the  queen’s  “  piping.” 

Nericm  Oleander  (A  Cottage  Subscriber). — Your  blossom-buds 
“  do  not  progress  much  and,  as  your  other  treatment  seems  cor¬ 
rect,  we  think  that  all  it  requires  is  to  be  kept  standing  in  a  saucer 
constantly  filled  with  water,  until  the  flowering  is  over.  See  Mr. 
Beaton’s  excellent  essay  on  this  at  p.  286  of  our  first  volume. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (A  Friend  of  Chemistry). — Carbonate 
of  ammonia  (common  smelling  salt)  is  a  powerful  manure,  but  re¬ 
quires  to  be  used  much  weaker,  and  is  not  found  to  be  so  beneficial 
to  plants  as  the  sulphate.  Why  not  dissolve  the  carbonate  in  water, 
and  add  oil  of  vitriol  to  it  as  long  as  any  effervescence  continues  ? 
You  would  then  have  formed  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Brompton  and  Queen  Stocks  (W.  H.  G.). — Your  north  border 
will  do  very  well  as  a  nursery  for  your  seedlings  until  the  autumn. 

Vegetable-marrow  (G.  I.  Bell). — This  may  be  trained  over 
your  “  slanting  jagged  rock,”  at  the  back  of  your  border,  If  you 


cannot  keep  its  runners  in  their  places  by  hooked  wooden  pegs,  use 
a  few  small  staples  driven  into  the  mortar,  and  tie  the  runners  to 
these. 

Liquid  Manure  (Ibid). — You  may  use  this  to  all  kitchen- garden 
crops  with  very  great  advantage.  Do  not  use  it  too  strong,  nor 
oftener  than  once  a  week,  in  dry  weather.  In  wet  weather  you  may 
give  it  twice  a  week.  We  must  make  the  following  extract  from  our 
correspondent’s  letter : — “  I  was  greatly  laughed  at  for  some  time 
after  using  the  liquid,  or  the  “nasty  stuff,”  as  my  neighbours  called 
it,  but  now,  seeing  the  good  effect  of  it,  they  are  servile  enough  to 
beg  a  canful  now  and  then,  and  some  are  constructing  tanks  of  their 
own  adjoining  their  pig-styes.  The  liquid  which  flows  into  mine 
comes  from  a  large  farm-fold  adjoining  my  garden  ;  but  I  am  afraid 
the  farmer,  who  is  beginning  to  see  the  good  effects  of  it,  will  be 
diverting  it  into  another  channel  for  his  own  use  :  and  all  this  good 
has  been  done  by  a  twopenny  paper!  1” 

Clayey  Soil  (T.  Morgan). — Your  “brick  earth”  soil  rests  upon 
chalk  as  its  subsoil ;  your  remedy,  therefore,  is  beneath  you.  Mix  a 
heavy  dressing  of  fine  chalk  with  your  soil,  and  this  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porated  with  it  in  sufficient  quantity  will  render  it  open,  easily  work¬ 
able,  and  fit  for  general  garden  crops.  It  will  not  do  for  potting  pur¬ 
poses.  We  cannot  guess  what  the  saline  contents  of  your  spring  are. 
Is  the  red  matter  which  tinges  the  plants  ferruginous  ?  May  it  not  be 
vegetable  matter  ?  Your  other  questions  will  be  answered  next  week. 

Phlox  and  Rose  Diseased  (J.  Wharf e) . — We  are  always  happy 
to  answer  inquiries,  however  simple  they  may  be,  but  we  intreat  our 
correspondents,  and  you  amongst  the  number,  to  describe  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case.  You  say  the  leaves  of  your  phlox  are  all 
turned  white,  but  you  do  not  mention  how  long  it  has  been  growing 
in  your  bed,  nor  what  kind  of  soil  it  is  planted  in,  nor  the  aspect,  all 
of  which  may  have  to  do  with  the  disease.  Your  moss  rose,  too,  you 
say,  quaintly  enough,  “  don’t  care  whether  it  lives  or  dies.”  We  pre¬ 
sume,  then,  that  some  or  all  of  the  same  causes  mentioned  in  the  rase 
of  the  phlox  are  operatives  upon  it  to  prevent  it  thriving.  Both  of 
them  would  do  well  if  your  soil  is  good,  the  aspect  open  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  all  insects  destroyed  as  they  appear.  At  this  time  of 
the  year  you  can  do  but  little  to  restore  them  to  health.  Pray  write 
again  more  fully.  In  the  meantime  remove  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as 
you  can  without  disturbing  the  roots,  and  place  some  fresh  good  loam 
about  them,  destroy  all  insects,  and,  if  your  garden  is  in  a  dry  situa¬ 
tion,  water  frequently. 

Marvel  of  Peru  Seedlings  (Ibid). — This  is  a  plant  from  South 
America,  with  roots  something  like  a  dahlia.  Plant  them  out  singly, 
at  two  feet  apart,  in  a  rich  loamy  soil.  It  is  very  probable  they  will 
flower  this  autumn.  As  soon  as  the  first  frosts  destroy  their  tops  cut 
them  off  and  take  up  their  roots.  Keep  them  in  dry  sand  or  coal- 
ashes,  and  plant  out  again  early  in  May.  They  will  flower  strongly 
the  second  year. 

List  of  Roses  for  the  Side  of  a  Terrace  (A  Subscriber). — 
The  classes  of  roses  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  you  describe  are 
the  more  hardy  China,  the  hybrid  Perpetual  China,  and  the  hybrid 
Perpetual  Bourbon.  From  these  three  classes  we  shall  select  such  as 
will  thrive  and  flower  well  on  your  terrace  bank.  China  Boses :  Al- 
cine,  rich  red;  Cramoisie  superieure,  velvety  crimson  ;  Eugene  Hardy, 
white  ;  Madame  Brehon,  rich  rose  ;  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  delicate  pale 
flesh  ;  Salrano,  yellowish.  Hybrid  Chinese  (very  hardy) :  Aubernon, 
bright  rose;  Doctor  Marx,  carmine;  Edward  Jesse,  dark  purple; 
La  Reine,  rosy  pink  ;  Reine  de  la  Guillotiere,  dark  crimson.  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Bourbon  :  Bosuct,  crimson  Vermillion  ;  Comtesse  Jaubert, 
clear  peach;  Due  d’Alencon,  lilac  rose;  Gloire  de  Rosomenes, 
brilliant  carmine.  The  above,  we  should  think,  will  be  quite  sufficient 
for  your  border.  To  cover  the  slope  we  would  advise  some  of  the 
Ayrshire  roses,  such  as  the  Ayrshire  Queen,  Bennett’s  Seedling,  and 
Rose  Ruga,  with  two  or  three  of  the  evergreen  roses,  as  Felicite  per- 
petue,  Myrianthis,  Renoncule,  and  Rosea  plena.  On  the  bank  you 
might  also  plant  three  or  four  of  the  Cotoneaster,  and  a  few  plants  of 
the  Irish  ivy.  These  must  be  kept  close  pegged  to  the  ground  with 
hooks.  The  roses  will  run  among  and  over  them,  and  altogether  they 
will  form  an  agreeable  ornament  to  the  dwelling,  especially  if  some 
climbing  roses  are  planted  against  its  walls. 

Dahlia  Pans  (W.  S.,  Dalston). — The  circular  pans  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  dahlias  where  earwigs  ahound  will  not  prevent  them  get¬ 
ting  to  your  flowers,  for  earwigs  can  fly.  Yortr  fear  that  the  pans  will 
harbour  slugs  has  some  foundation  in  truth,  but  you  must  destroy 
them  by  traps  of  brewers’  grains,  buttered  cabbage  leaves,  and  water¬ 
ing  now  and  then  with  lime  water.  If  the  pans  are  bedded  a  little  into 
the  soil,  that  will  help  to  keep  the  slugs  from  getting  under  the  pans. 
To  catch  earwigs,  look  over  your  flowers  every  night  with  a  lanthorn 
and  candle.  Place  small  pots  with  a  little  short  hay  or  moss  in  them 
upon  the  stakes.  Examine  these  traps  every  morning,  and  destroy 
the  insects  they  may  contain. 

Rose  Buds  Falling  (Ibid). — Yourrose-tree  sheds  its  flower  buds 
before  they  open.  It  is  wrong  at  the  roots.  When  the  leaves  fall  in 
autumn,  take  it  up,  prune  the  roots,  drain  the  spot,  put  in  fresh  earth, 
and  replant.  This  will  cure  the  evil,  or  nothing  else  will. 

Bees  (E.  W.  A.) — If  you  look  for  any  further  profit  from  your 
bees  in  the  improved  cottage  hive,  disappointment  will  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  be  the  result.  The  first  bad  thing  you  did  was  to  give  an 
“  eke”  with  nothing  between  it  and  the  hive,  in  which  your  bees  had 
been  put  the  same  year.  Had  you  placed  a  large  glass,  or  box,  upon 
the  top,  all  might  have  been  well.  The  next  bad  thing  was  to  shut  up 
the  bees  and  place  the  hive  all  the  winter  in  an  outhouse  ,  from  this 
numbers  died  in  the  hive,  and  the  survivors  have  never  recovered, 
and  more  probable  than  not,  they  never  will.  You  are  right  as  to 
the  reason  of  their  not  having  swarmed,  “  the  eke  beneath  the  hive 
giving  too  much  room.”  Its  removal  will  most  likely  prove  fatal  to 
the  stock.  If  done  at  all,  February  is  the  best  time  for  doing  it. 
The  bees  have  been  kept  quite  warm  enough  while  in  the  outhouse  ; 
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unfortunately,  too  much  so.  Your  hive  is  weak,  and  where  that  is 
the  case,  drones  are  always  late  in  making  their  appearance.  In  your 
case  you  say  there  were  none  on  the  14th  instant. 

Cutting  back  Geraniums  (A  Beginner). — You  wish  to  have  as 
many  cuttings  to  propagate  hy,  and  yet  have  the  old  plants  flower 
well  next  season.  Cut  the  strongest  shoots  of  your  geraniums  to 
three  joints  from  the  old  wood,  and  the  weakest  to  two  joints.  All 
cuttings  are  made  by  a  horizontal  cut,  close  below  a  joint.  The 
length  of  geranium  cuttings  depends  on  the  length  between  the 
joints.  Each  cutting  should  have  three  or  four  joints,  except  very 
rare  ones,  and  they  need  have  no  more  than  two  joints.  If  by 
“woody  cuttings,”  you  mean  the  brown  ripe  wood  at  the  bottom  of 
the  geranium  shoots,  they  will  strike  root,  but  will  take  longer  time 
than  green  ones.  Put  these  in  separate  pots ;  they  may  be  three  or 
four  inches  long.  If  you  mean  cuttings  of  woody  plants,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  too  general. 

Stopping  {Ibid). — This  word  is  applied  to  fuchsia  and  all  other 
plants,  and  merely  means  pinching  off  the  tip  of  the  shoots  with  the 
finger  and  thumb. 

Cuttings  of  Wallflowers  {Ibid). — These  are  best  when  young 
shoots  of  this  season’s  growth,  three  inches  long,  and  torn,  as  it  were, 
from  the  old  branch.  They  are  then  called  slips.  The  tail  of  bark 
from  the  old  plant  which  comes  off  with  these  slips  is  then  cut  off, 
leaving  a  “heel,”  or  small  piece.  Young  tops  of  wallflowers,  three 
inches  long,  will  also  strike  easily.  Rose  Cuttings  may  be  made  in 
two  ways — just  like  the  wallflowers  above. 

Cupiiea  platycentra  Seed  {L.  D.)  may  be  sown  now,  and  will 
come  up  freely  in  a  greenhouse.  But  it  is  raised  from  cuttings  so 
easily,  that  we  would  rather  thus  propagate  it. 

Fuchsia  fulgens  (A  Constant  Subscriber).— T he  leaves  on  your 
plant  are  few,  and  the  flower-buds  drop  off  when  about  an  inch  long. 
It  is  two  years  old,  has  four  stems,  and  has  had  guano-water  occa¬ 
sionally.  This  fuchsia  was  not  cut  down  low  enough  in  the  autumn, 
but,  if  that  is  the  cause  of  its  casting  its  premature  blossoms,  it  will 
soon  recover.  What  need  had  fuchsia  fulgens  of  guano-water  till  all 
its  leaves  were  full  grown?  The  roots  most  probably  were  injured. 
There  should  be  p.n  act  of  parliament  against  the  use  of  guano  for 
pot  plants  till  the  operator  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  this  branch 
of  culture.  Mr.  Beaton  declares  that  no  amateur,  and  very  few  gar¬ 
deners.  should  use  guano  at  all  for  pots,  and  that  nothing  more  de¬ 
structive  to  pot  plants  has  ever  been  thought  of.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  in  its  application  than  common  salt. 

Tank  (T.  Jo?ies). —  If  you  can  make  a  rough  box  of  old  planks  six 
feet  by  four  feet,  and  so  have  room  for  a  foot  thickness  of  welt-puddled 
clay  beneath  and  all  round  it,  it  may  hold  liquid-manure  as  you  sug¬ 
gest;  but  there  must  be  no  stones,  or  parts  not  well  puddled  together, 
in  the  clay.  The  space  over  your  dyke  being  covered  with  good 
mould,  seven  inches  thick,  will,  if  well  manured,  do  well  for  celery, 
but  do  not  make  a  trench  for  it — plant  it  on  the  surface.  Thanks  for 
your  letter,  from  which  we  will  publish  an  extract. 

Gigantic.  Parsley  (L.  II.). — We  do  not  know  this,  unless  you 
mean  the  Hamburgh,  or  Large-rooted  Parsley.  Write  again  if  you 
do. 

Heating  a  Small  Greenhouse  (L.  31.,  Devon). — The  best 
mode  of  heating  this  is  either  by  a  stove  described  at  p.  280  of  our  first 
volume,  or  by  the  usual  furnace  and  flues. 

Silk  Worms  {R.  D.  IF.). — Their  dying  so  young  may  arise  from 
many  causes.  There  is  a  parasitic  fungus  which  kills  them.  But,  if 
this  be  not  present,  giving  them  too  much  of  juicy  mulberry  leaves 
will  cause  an  epidemic  diarrhoea  among  them.  Some  breeders  of  silk 
worms  do  not  give  them  any  mulberry,  or  other  leaves,  till  they  have 
cast  their  first  skin ;  but,  if  this  is  an  excessive  precaution,  still  it  is 
quite  certain  that  they  ought  to  be  fed  very  sparingly  whilst  young. 

Names  of  Plants  {M.  F.,  Gloucestershire). — That  with  the 
clustered  flowers,  Valeriana  rubra.  That  with  the  most  finely-divided 
leaf.  Geranium  sanguineum.  The  other,  Geranium  ibericum.  ( Wil¬ 
liam  T.). — What  you  call  “  Balm  of  Gilead  ”  is  not  known  by  that 
name,  but  is  Eupatorium  corymbosum.  From  the  single  leaf  sent, 
we  should  think  it  is  from  Vuccinium  amaenum.  The  dark-wooded 
evergreen  is  Cytisus  sessiliflvrus,  and  the  other  species  Cytisus  folio- 
sus,  now  called  Adenocnrpus  fnliolusus.  (T.  P.  Hambledon.) — The 
purple  coloured  is  the  Bee  Orchis,  Ophrys  apifera ;  and  the  other, 
with  a  yellowish  green  spur,  we  think  is  only  a  chance  variety. 
If  you  find  many  similar,  could  you  oblige  us  with  another  specimen 
or  two.  (H.  R.) — Your  specimen  was  accidentally  destroyed;  we 
think  it  was  Geranium  striatum,  but  you  had  better  send  us  another 
spec’men.  ( G .  Duxbury.) — Your  spray,  we  think,  is  of  the  Spindle 
tree,  Euonymus  europieus,  but  the  specimen  was  very  much  da¬ 
maged. 
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GREENHOUSE. 

Air,  admit  freely  to  all  plants  detained  in  the  house,  but  carefully 
exclude  boisterous  winds.  Bud,  Oranges,  Lemons,  See.  Camellias, 
syringe  and  water  frequently  ;  shade  in  hot  days.  Cuttings,  slips, 
Si c.,  water.  Dress  and  give  earth  as  required.  Heaths,  plant 
slips.  Layers  may  be  made.  Moving  out  of  house.  (See  June.) 
Oranges  and  Lemons  require  water  almost  daily;  thin  fruit  if 
thick  ;  remove  blossoms  where  fruit  is  thick  enough  ;  give  earth  ;  air 
admit  freely.  Peat  plants,  examine  almost  daily  to  see  that  they 
do  not  dry.  Propagate  by  cuttings,  slips,  &c.  Seedlings,  prick 
into  small  pots.  Shade  during  hot  bright  days;  calico  frames  are 
best.  Shifting,  complete,  b.  Stove  Plants  (Hardier)  may  be 


moved  into  greenhouse.  Stake,  trim,  and  train  as  required.  Suc¬ 
culent  plants,  cultivate  by  cutting,  slips,  and  suckers.  Watering 
and  cleaning  are  now  the  chief  occupations  ;  apply  water  early  in  the 
morning  by  the  engine. 

Gather  the  seeds  of  Pelargoniums  as  they  ripen,  and  head  down 
those  which  have  bloomed  early.  Calceolarias  from  which  the  bloom 
is  passed  place  in  the  shade  and  water  sparingly.  Those  for  produc¬ 
ing  seed  keep  still  under  glass,  and  cut  away  one  half  their  flower 
stalks,  which  will  strengthen  those  remaining,  and  increase  the  chance 
|  of  obtaining  good  seed. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Annuals  (Tender),  bring  out  from  frames;  dress;  give  fresh 
earth  ;  stake  and  tie.  Annuals,  transplant  generally.  Auriculas 
in  pots,  dress  and  water  frequently  ;  seedlings  transplant ;  old  plants 
repot,  e.  Box  edgings  clip,  b.  Budding  of  roses,  Jasmines,  &c., 
complete.  Bulbous  Roots,  take  up  (see  June)  ;  seeds,  sow. 
Bulbs,  autumn  flowering,  plant,  e.  Carnations,  attend  to  (see 
June);  shade  and  shelter  during  hot  weather  ;  water  freely,  and  give 
liquid  manure.  Chrysanthemum  suckers  separate  and  plant  ;  lay. 
Cuttings  of  some  plants,  as  Scarlet  Lychnis,  will  yet  strike,  b. 
Dahlias  require  support  and  pruning.  Edgings,  clip.  Ever¬ 
greens,  prune;  seedlings,  prick  out.  Grass,  mow  and  roll  often. 
Heartsease,  plant  slips,  e. ;  water  freely.  Hedges,  clip.  Hoe  and 
rake  at  every  opportunity.  Laying  Carnations,  Sic.,  may  be  per¬ 
formed,  b.  ;  water  freely  ;  transplant  rooted  layers.  Leaves,  de¬ 
cayed,  remove  as  soon  as  seen.  LiauiD  Manure,  give  occasionally 
to  flowering  shrubs.  Mignonette  and  a  few  other  quick  flowering 
annuals  may  be  sown,  b.,  for  autumn.  Piping  of  Pinks,  &c.,  may 
be  still  practised,  b.  Pelargonium  cuttings  plant,  b.  Polyan¬ 
thuses,  seedlings,  transplant;  roots  of  old,  part.  Roses,  bud  and 
lay,  b.  Seeds,  gather  as  they  ripen.  Stake  and  tie  up  plants 
wherever  necessary.  Transplanting  perennials  and  biennials, 
complete,  b.  Water  freely,  not  only  the  roots,  but  over  the  foliage. 

ORCHARD. 

Budding  perform  in  all  stone  fruit,  Apples,  and  Pears;  select 
I  cloudy  weather.  Espaliers,  continue  to  regulate  (see  Wall 
Trees)  ;  young  ones  head  down.  Fig-trees  regulate,  remove 
over-luxuriant  shoots.  Mat  over  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Net  over  Cherries,  Currants,  &c.  Pruning  (summer), 
complete.  Raspberries,  clear  from  needless  suckers.  Snails 
and  slugs,  search  for  morning  and  evening.  Stocks,  clear  from 
lateral  shoots.  Strawberries  for  forcing,  lay  in  pots  ;  sterile 
Hautbois  plants  mark,  that  they  may  be  destroyed.  Vines  require 
constantly  regulating ;  all  late  produced  shoots  remove  ;  stop  bearing 
shoots.  Wall  Trees,  continue  to  regulate  as  their  shoots  require  ; 
train  in.  Walnuts,  gather  for  pickling.  Wasps,  entrap  ;  bottles 
of  sugared  beer  are  best.  Water  newly  planted  trees  in  dry 
1  weather;  keep  mulch  round. 

Do  not  lay  in  too  many  shoots  of  the  Fig ,  when  nailing  it  to  the 
wall.  Nip  off  the  terminal  bud  from  each  shoot  retained.  In  dry 
weather  throw  water  of  an  evening  over  the  wall  trees  by  means  of 
the  engine.  Early  Pears  gather  for  use  before  quite  ripe  ;  this  will 
increase  their  flavour  and  juiciness.  Among  the  best  varieties  ripe 
this  month  are  the  Citron  des  Cannes,  and  Muscat  Robert. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Alexanders,  earth  up.  Artichokes,  attend  to.  Asparagus- 
beds,  clean;  leave  off  cutting  from.  Beans,  plant,  b.  ;  leave  some 
in  production  for  seed.  Beet  (Red),  thin,  b.  ;  (Green  and  White), 
sow,  b.  Borage,  sow,  e.  Borecole,  plant ;  prick  out.  Brocoli, 
prick  out;  plant,  e.  Cabbages,  plant ;  prick  out  seedlings ;  sow; 
earth  up  advancing.  Carrots,  thin,  b. ;  sow,  b.  Cauliflowers, 
plant,  e.  Celeriac,  plant.  Celery,  prick  out;  plant;  earth  up. 
Chamomile  Flowers,  gather.  Chervil,  sow,  e.  Coleworts, 
j  plant.  Coriander,  sow.  Cress  (American),  sow.  Cucumbers, 
attend  to;  make  layers  for  late  fruiting.  Earth-up  where  neces¬ 
sary.  Endive,  plant;  sow.  Finochio,  earth  up.  Garlic,  take 
up  as  wanted.  Hoeing,  particularly  attend  to.  Horse  radish, 
attend  to.  Kidney  Beans  (dwarfs),  sow;  (runners),  sow,  b. ;  attend 
to  advancing  crops.  Lavender,  gather.  Leeks,  weed,  &c.  ; 
plant  principal  winter  crop,  b.  Lettuces,  plant;  sow;  leave  for 
seed.  Marigold  Flowers,  gather.  Marjoram,  gather  for  dry- 
i  ing.  Melons,  attend  to;  plant,  b. ;  give  air  abundantly.  Mint, 
j  plant,  b.  Mushkoom-beds,  attend  to;  make,  e. ;  spawn,  collect, 
i  Onions,  weed,  &c.  ;  press  down  leaves ;  sow,  b.  Parsley,  sow; 
I  (Hamburgh),  thin,  Sic.  Parsnips,  weed,  &c.  Peas,  sow;  hoe 
|  advancing;  leave  for  seed.  Peppermint,  gather.  Pompions 
are  fit  for  pickling;  attend  to.  Pot-herbs  are  fit  in  general  for 
drying  and  distilling.  Radishes,  sow.  Rampion  is  fit  for  use,  e. 
j  Rape  (edible  rooted),  sow.  Salsafy,  thin,  Sic.  Savoys,  plant. 
Scorzonera,  thin,  Sic.  Scurvy  Grass,  sow.  Seeds,  gather  as 
they  ripen.  Small  Salading,  sow.  Spinach,  sow;  hoe  and  thin. 

I  Stir  ground  between  plants.  Succory',  sow.  Turnips,  sow,  b. ; 
i  hoe  advancing  crops.  Turnip  Cabbages,  prick  out.  Vacant 
ground,  dig;  free  from  weeds,  &c.  Water  where  necessary. 
Wormwood,  plant. 
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Plants  dedicated  to 
each  day. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon  R. 
and  Sets. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

5 

Th. 

Chaffinch’s  song  ceases.  [Meet, 

Double  Yellow  rose 

52  a.  3 

16  a.  8 

rises 

© 

4 

11 

186 

0 

E. 

Old  Mids.-d.  Cam.T.e  Bot.  Soc. 

Bearded  Crepis 

53 

16 

8  a. 

39 

16 

4 

21 

187 

7 

S. 

Th.aBeck.  Oxf.T.e.  Glowworm  shines 

Nasturtium 

54 

15 

9 

15 

17 

4 

31 

188 

8 

Sun. 

5  S.  aft.Trtn.  Lappit  moth  seen 

Evening  Primrose 

55 

15 

9 

45 

18 

4 

40 

189 

9 

M. 

Shore  beetle  seen 

Marsh  Sowthistle 

56 

14 

10 

13 

19 

4 

49 

190 

10 

Tu. 

Yellow-under-wing  moth  seen 

Speckled  Snapdragon 

57 

13 

10 

39 

20 

4 

58 

191 

11 

W. 

Elephant  Hawk  moth  seen 

Yellow  Lupine 

1  58 

13 

11 

4 

21 

5 

6 

192 

Thomas  a  Becket,  Lord  Chancellor  and  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  in  the  time  of  Henx-y  II.,  was  born  at  London  in  1119,  and  mur¬ 
dered  in  the  cathedral  of 'his  see,  by  four  of  the  King’s  retainers,  on 
the  29th  of  December,  1170.  Beeket’s  remains  were  translated  on 
the  7th  of  July,  1220,  to  a  sumptuous  shrine  at  the  cast  end  of  that 
cathedral ;  and  this  day  has  ever  since  been  noted  as  his  anniversary. 
We  cannot  afford  space  for  the  consideration  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  Becket,  but  we  must  warn  every  one,  when  reading  his  biography, 
to  consider  that  he  was  no  less  opposed  to  the  excessive  tyranny  and 
power  of  the  barons  than  he  was  to  the  misrule  of  the  King.  To  con¬ 
trol  these  there  was  no  other  engine  at  his  command  than  the  Church  ; 
for  the  people,  as  a  political  power,  did  not  then  exist.  Without  be¬ 
ing  at  all  blind  to  Becket’s  very  great  and  many  faults,  yet  we  know 
enough  to  convince  us  that  his  great  merits  have  been  almost  entirely 
overlooked. 

Phenomena  op  the  Season. — We  now  are  arrived  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  instil,  or  maternal  portion,  of  the  flowers  blooming  at 
this  season  so  abundantly  around  us.  A  pistil  is  usually  composed  of 
the  stigma,  the  part  at,  or  near,  the  point,  to  which  the  pollen  must 
be  applied  to  fertilize  the  seed ;  the  style,  usually  very  long,  but 
sometimes  absent,  supporting  the  stigma ;  and  the  ovarium,  or  em¬ 
bryo  seed-vessel.  The  accompanying  drawing  of  a  section  of  the 
pistil  of  the  whortleberry  (Vaccinium  ameenum)  will  give  a  correct 
idea  of  a  customary  arrangement  of  its  parts.  The  ovarium,  a,  of 
this  flower  is  wrapped  over  by  the  leafv  portion  of  the  flower  itself, 
which  is  seen  to  rise  beyond  it  at  b.  The  centre  of  the  ovarium  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  thick  fleshy  placenta,  or  seed  cord,  to  which  the  ovules 
or  embryo  seeds  are  attached,  and  through  the  vessels  of  which  pla¬ 
centa  the  sap  is  conveyed  requisite  for  sustaining  the  growth  of  the 
seeds.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stigma  is  the  organ  for  rendering 
the  seed  fertile  ;  it  is  always  in  perfection  at  the  same  time  that  the 
pollen  is  shed,  and  is  as  invariably  viscid,  or  clammy,  so  that  the 
pollen  adheres  to  it,  and  immediately  bursts.  The  pansy  has  a 
stigma  gaping  only  when  the  pollen  is  ripe ;  and  the  Jacobsean  lily 
(Amaryllis  formosissiina)  is  described  by  Linnteus  as  having  a  liquid 


drop  protruding  every  morning  from  its 
stigma,  which  is  reabsorbed  during  the 
afternoon  turbid  with  the  pollen  which 
has  fallen  upon  it.  In  the  saxifrages, 
the  stamens  bend  one  or  two  at  a  time 
over  the  stigma,  and,  having  shed  their 
pollen,  retire  to  make  way  for  others. 
In  the  cockscomb,  the  stamens  retire 
during  wet  weather  beneath  the  shelter 
of  the  concave  petals,  but  in  dry  weather 
they  advance  and  scatter  their  pollen 
over  the  stigmas.  In  the  barberry,  the 
stamens  are  similarly  bent  back  under 
the  petals,  but  if  their  filaments  are  tic¬ 
kled  by  the  foot  of  an  insect,  or  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  hair,  they  spring  forward, 
and  dash  their  pollen  against  the  pistil. 
Pages  might  be  filled  by  a  detail  of  con¬ 
trivances  for  bringing  the  pollen  to  the 
stigma,  but  we  have  quoted  a  sufficient 
number  to  demonstrate  “  that  system  of 
wise  provisions,  having  for  their  object 
and  consummation  the  production  of 
seeds.”  It  is  upon  the  number  and 
other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
pistils  that  Linnaeus  founded  the  Orders, 
or  first  great  subdivisions,  of  his  Bota¬ 
nical  System. 

Insects. — In  June  and  July,  a  small 
pretty  beetle  very  often  may  be  found 
among  the  petals  of  white  roses.  It  is 
nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  rather  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad.  Its 
wing-cases  are  reddish  brown,  shining, 
and  shorter  than  the  body;  the  body 


a,  the  ovarium  ;  b,  the 
calyx  ;  c,  the  disk,  from 
which  the  petals  grow  ; 
d,  the  placenta ;  e,  the 
ovules  (embryo  seeds)  ; 
/,  the  style  ;  g,  the 
stigma. 
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and  head  are  dark  green,  and  the  antennte  reddish,  having  at  their 
ends  a  dark  green  club.  This  is  the  garden  beetle  ( Phyllopertha 
horticola,  and  Melolontha  horticola  of  some) :  it  feeds  on  the  leaves 
of  apples,  pears  and  roses,  gnawing  them  full  of  small  holes,  and  even 
transferring  its  attacks  to  the  young  fruit  of  the  apple.  During  the 
latter  part  of  July  the  female  retires  into  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of 


there  depositing  her  eggs,  from  which  the  grubs  speedily  are  pro¬ 
duced,  and  feed  upon  the  roots  of  plants.  The  only  mode  of  reducing 
the  number  of  these  beetles  is  by  searching  for  them  during  the  even¬ 
ing,  when,  if  detected,  they  stiffen  Dheir  outstretched  legs,  and  feign 
death  ;  but  in  the  day  they  fly  about  swiftly,  and  are  captured  with 
great  difficulty. 


Having  before  us  more  than  one  application  for  dis¬ 
sertations  on  the  commonest  operations  of  gardening, 
we  shall  comply  with  the  request,  commencing  with 
Digging,  fully  aware  in  doing  so  that  we  have  no¬ 
thing  new  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  expe¬ 
rienced  practitioner,  yet  agreeing  in  opinion  with 


one  of  the  applicants,  that  “  each  operation  will  offer 
much  suggestive  observation  suitable  and  beneficial 
for  amateurs  yet  in  their  apprenticeship.” 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  digging,  the  funda¬ 
mental  operation  of  all  gardening,  is  almost  the  last 
to  be  improved  and  well  performed  even  in  countries 
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where  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil  is  favoured  and 
advancing.  In  Bengal  the  soil  is  stirred  no  deeper 
than  can  he  effected  by  means  of  a  short-handled 
heavy  kodali,  or  hoe ;  in  China  the  surface  is  merely 
scarified ;  and  in  Ireland,  among  the  peasantry,  a 
piece  of  clean,  neat  digging,  with  their  long-handled, 
narrow-bladed  spade,  can  be  very  rarely  distin¬ 
guished.  Tt  is  not  so  with  other  gardening  opera¬ 
tions  :  sowing,  hoeing,  and  manuring,  for  example, 
are  much  better  performed  in  all  the  countries  we 
have  named.  It  may  be  that,  digging  being  a  very 
laborious  operation,  and  the  more  laborious  just  in 
proportion  to  its  being  well  done,  disinclination  to 
exertion  is  the  prime  cause  of  its  imperfect  perform¬ 
ance.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  dig¬ 
ging  is  the  most  laborious  operation  connected  with 
the  gardener’s  art ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  observed  on 
a  former  occasion,  very  few  people  ever  consider  in 
detail  the  expenditure  of  labour  required  from  the 
gardener  when  digging :  it  is  a  labour  above  all 
others  calling  into  exercise  the  muscles  of  the  human 
frame,  and  how  great  is  the  amount  of  this  exercise 
may  be  estimated  from  the  following  facts : — 

In  digging  a  square  perch  of  ground  in  spits  of 
the  usual  dimensions  (seven  inches  by  eight  inches), 
the  spade  has  to  be  thrust  in  700  times ;  and  as  each 
spadeful  of  earth,  if  the  spade  penetrates  nine  inches, 
as  it  ought  to  do,  will  weigh  on  the  average  full 
seventeen  pounds,  11,900  pounds  of  earth  have  to  be 
lifted,  and  the  customary  pay  for  doing  this  is  two¬ 
pence  halfpenny.  As  there  are  100  perches  or  rods 
in  an  acre,  in  digging  the  latter  measure  of  ground 
the  garden  labourer  has  to  cut  out  112,000  spadesful 
of  earth,  weighing  in  the  aggregate  17,000  cwt.,  or 
850  tons,  and  during  the  work  he  moves  over  a  dis 
tance  of  fourteen  miles.  As  the  spade  weighs  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  pounds,  he  has  to  lift,  in  fact, 
during  the  work,  half  as  much  more  weight  than  that 
above  specified,  or  1278  tons.  An  able-bodied  la¬ 
bourer  can  dig  ten  square  perches  a  day,  or  even 
more  if  the  soil  be  light,  and  sufficiently  moist  to 
cling  well  together.  But  we  shall  observe  more  upon 
this  ere  we  conclude. 

Before  giving  any  practical  directions  for  the  best 
mode  of  digging,  let  us  consider  what  are  its  objects. 
These  are,  to  loosen  the  soil  so  that  the  roots  of  the 
crop  which  is  to  be  grown  upon  it  may  easily  pene¬ 
trate  that  soil,  and  find  food  for  sustaining  the  growth 
of  the  plants  ;  consequently  the  deeper  a  root  natu¬ 
rally  strikes,  the  deeper  should  the  soil  he  dug  ;  and 
as  roots  always  travel  in  the  direction  where  the  best 
food  is  to  be  found,  manure  should  be  buried  deep  in 
digging  ground  for  carrots  and  other  tap-rooted  vege¬ 
tables,  but  should  be  kept  near  the  surface  in  digging 
the  ground  for  dwarf  kidney  beaus,  and  other  crops 
having  fibrous  roots. 

Decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matters  are  not 
the  only  food  required  to  be  presented  to  roots  for 


the  well-being  of  the  plants  to  which  they  belong. 
Those  roots  require  the  presence  also  of  the  gases  of 
our  atmosphere,  and  moisture.  This  explains  why, 
in  digging,  it  is  found  most  advantageous  to  cut 
small  spadesful  at  a  time,  thus  facilitating  the  pul¬ 
verizing  of  the  soil ;  for,  just  in  proportion  to  its  clods 
being  broken  down  fine,  can  the  air  and  its  moisture 
penetrate  deeply  within  it.  By  moisture,  we  do  not 
intend  only  the  rain  and  the  dew,  but  the  moisture 
always  present  dissolved  in  the  air  of  our  atmosphere. 
A  provision  of  its  Creator,  of  which  even  our  re¬ 
stricted  powers  can  readily  perceive  the  wisdom  and 
the  beneficence,  is  that  the  air  contains  more  mois¬ 
ture  in  hot  weather  than  in  cold,  a  fact  we  must  have 
all  observed  by  the  dew  deposited  upon  cold  wine¬ 
glasses  when  brought  into  a  warm  room.  Now,  all 
soil  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  absorbing  that  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  air ;  and  every  one  conversant  with  a 
garden  must  have  noticed  how  refreshed  plants  are 
by  having  the  earth  stirred  round  about  them,  a  re¬ 
freshment  arising  chiefly  from  the  air  being  thus  en¬ 
abled  to  penetrate  better  to  the  soil  near  their  roots, 
and  thus  for  that  soil  to  attract  from  it  its  moisture. 
That  well-pulverized  soil  does  attract  moisture  more 
powerfully  than  hard  cloddy  soil  is  not  known  either 
from  reasoning  or  from  garden  practice  alone,  but 
has  been  demonstrated  also  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist.  Professor  Sehluber  ascertained  that  1000 
grains  of  stiff  clay  absorbed,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
only  thirty -six  grains  of  moisture  from  the  air, 
whilst  a  loose  garden  soil  absorbed  in  the  same 
period  of  time  forty-five  grains ;  and  magnesia,  a 
still  more  finely  divided  body,  absorbed  seventy-six 
grains. 

Then,  again,  pulverizing  the  soil  enables  it  to 
retain  the  moisture  absorbed  better.  This  we  de¬ 
monstrated  some  years  since,  and  the  reason  is 
obviously  because  a  hard  soil  becomes  heated  by  the 
sun’s  rays  much  more'  rapidly  than  one  with  a 
loosened  texture.  The  latter  is  better  permeated  by 
the  air,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  conductors  of 
heat.  Mr.  Barnes  is  quite  of  the  same  opinion,  for 
he  says,  “  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  tell  us  one 
good  weeding  is  worth  two  hoeings ;  I  say,  never 
weed  any  crop  in  which  a  hoe  can  be  got  between 
the  plants ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  destroying 
weeds  and  vermin,  which  must  necessarily  be  the 
case  if  hoeing  be  done  well,  as  for  increasing  the 
porosity  of  the  soil,  to  allow  the  water  and  air  to 
penetrate  freely  through  it.  I  am  well  convinced, 
by  long  and  close  practice,  that  oftentimes  there  is 
more  benefit  derived  by  crops  from  keeping  them 
well  hoed,  than  there  is  from  the  manure  applied. 
Weeds  or  no  weeds,  still  I  keep  stirring  the  soil ; 
well  knowing,  from  practice,  the  very  beneficial 
effect  which  it  has.” 

We  have  said  that  tire  depth  to  which  soil  should 
be  dug,  and  where  the  food  afforded  them  by  manure 
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is  deposited,  should  be  regulated  by  the  length  of 
the  root  of  the  plant  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  just¬ 
ness  of  this  will  be  appreciated  from  the  facts,  that 
in  deep,  poor,  siliceous  soils  we  have  traced  the  roots 
of  trees  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  perpendicular 
without  reaching  their  termination ;  those  of  the 
Canada  thistle  to  seven  feet ;  common  fern  to  eight 
feet ;  wheat,  thirty  inches ;  oats,  twenty-four  inches ; 
potatoes,  eighteen  inches ;  onions,  twenty  inches ; 
carrots,  parsnips,  and  beet,  two  feet.  An  extensive 
strawberry  cultivator  also  tells  us  that  he  trenches 
his  beds  three  feet  deep,  and  has  found  the  roots  of 
the  British  Queen  go  down  the  entire  depth. 

The  subject  grows  upon  us,  hut  we  will  conclude 
our  observations  in  a  future  Number. 


In  our  next  number,  without  any  increase  of  price, 
we  shall  commence  our  promised  permanent  adop¬ 
tion  of  sixteen  pages  instead  of  twelve  pages,  as 
at  present.  The  Stove  department  has  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  one  of  our  most  skilful  gardeners,  and 
we  hope  that  he  will  begin  his  essays  at  the  same 
time. 


THE  ERUIT-GARDEN. 

The  Importance  of  Light  to  Fruit-trees. — The 
beneficial  influence  of  a  free  admission  of  light  to 
all  parts  of  a  fruit-tree  are  mostly  admitted  in  the 
aggregate,  but  still  not  justly  appreciated  in  the 
detail.  It  has  become  quite  fashionable,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  to  talk  of  the  vast  influence  which 
this  element  has  over  vegetation,  yet  we  still  find 
gardens — the  majority  we  fear — in  which,  during  the 
prime  of  summer,  the  fruit-trees  are  smothered  with 
young  spray,  and  that,  too,  at  the  very  period  when 
solar  light,  acting  freely  on  the  leaves  of  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  tree  considered  permanent,  is  indeed 
alone  beneficial.  At  the  close  of  the  year  everybody 
begins  to  think  of  pruning,  at  least  as  soon  as  the 
leaf  has  fallen ;  and  then,  when  light  is  no  longer  of 
service,  every  pains  will  be  taken  to  remove  useless 
spray,  and  to  prepare  for  another  smothering  or 
choking 'course,  which  the  absence  of  summer  prun¬ 
ing  is  sure  to  produce.  Now,  why  is  such  a  course 
pursued  ?  A  niggardly  economy,  we  doubt  not,  will 
be  found  to  he  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair  as 
to  many  persons,  who,  not  having  either  time  or  in¬ 
clination  themselves  to  perform  these  operations,  are 
yet  able  to  employ  a  person  to  do  it  for  them.  We 
have,  in  our  day,  repeatedly  known  a  whole  garden 
of  trained  fruit-trees  completely  spoiled  as  to  the 
prospect  of  well  organized  buds  for  the  ensuing  crop, 
or  of  a  fruitful  habit  in  ensuing  years,  through  a 
fortnight’s  neglect  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  Only  let  this  be  duly  considered,  and  it  will 
at  once  be  seen  where  the  error  lies.  A  fortnight’s 
labour  in  this  respect  need  only  cost  the  amateur,  or 
persons  living  at  ease  (with  a  nice  little  garden, 
containing,  in  general,  a  little  of  everything  which 
is  truly  good  in  the  horticultural  way),  about  the 
sum  of  two  pounds  maximum;  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  know  who  would  thus  wish  to  render  nuga¬ 
tory  the  efforts  of  preceding  seasons  ?  Nor  is  this 
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all :  the  prospective  profit  and  loss  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Many  gardens  of  this  calibre 
have  a  nice  wall  or  paling  around  them,  and  con¬ 
tain,  perhaps,  nearly  an  acre  of  ground  set  out  in 
lines  of  fruit-trees,  marginal  espaliers,  trees  under  a 
dwarfing  system,  together  with  rows  of  useful  bush 
fruit.  Now,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  principle 
which  we  must  endeavour  constantly  to  keep  before 
our  readers,  viz.,  that  light  is  the  prime  agent  in  pro¬ 
ducing  fruitful  ha, bits,  where  can  be  the  gain  in  such 
a  garden,  provided  we  can  prove  that  every  tree  in  it 
is  suffering  every  day,  for  many  weeks,  through  the 
deprivation  of  this  wondrous  element  ?  Surely  forty 
shillings  would  be  well  expended  in  this  way,  taking 
a  mere  profit  and  loss  view  of  the  affair. 

There  is  another  point,  however,  equally  important, 
in  which  to  view  this  sad  matter.  We  all  know  with 
what  ardour  a  new  garden  is  first  enclosed,  especially 
by  one  who  never  enjoyed  the  luxury — for  such  we 
must  term  it,  and  such  it  is,  unless  engaged  through 
the  medium  of  a  merely  mercenary  spirit.  Mighty 
prospects  seem  in  store,  when  the  proprietor,  avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  the  advanced  knowledge  of  the  times 
he  lives  in,  follows  principles  instead  of  mere  tra¬ 
ditional  rule.  First-rate  gardeners,  perhaps,  are 
consulted  ;  trenching,  the  providing  against  perni¬ 
cious  subsoils,  thorough  drainage,  &c.,  are  had 
recourse  to — all  tolerably  expensive  processes,  aud 
full  of  promise.  Valuable  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  of 
course,  are  purchased  of  the  nurseryman,  and  some 
other  expenses  incurred  in  providing  composts, 
mulchings,  labels,  &c.  Surely,  after  all  these  prepa¬ 
rations,  a  systematic  mode  of  procedure  should  be 
followed  up,  and  by  no  means  be  frustrated  in  the 
very  prime  of  the  season  (when  every  glimpse  of 
sunshine  produces  its  corresponding  amount  of  effect 
on  fruit-trees)  for  the  sake  of  a  few  days’  labour. 

We  shall  not  offer  any  excuse  for  thus  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  throw  light  on  a  subject  hitherto  somewhat 
obscured.  Of  course  we  do  not  suppose  that  all 
are  thus  circumstanced — we  know  many  who  form 
honourable  exceptions.  We  have,  however,  said 
this  much  in  order  to  prove  that  labour  at  proper 
periods,  rightly  directed,  will  assuredly  repay  the 
necessary  cost;  and  to  assist  the  proprietor  of  a 
little  garden  in  “rightly  directing”  such  labour  is  a 
province  which  The  Cottage  Gardener  delights  in, 
being  at  once  its  duty  and  its  interest.  The  earlier 
portion  of  July  should  be  occupied  in  a  very  close 
examination  of  all  fruit-trees,  especially  fancy  or 
trained  kinds ;  and  much  of  the  waste  shoots  trimmed 
away,  or,  in  cases  of  doubt,  pinched  back. 

The  Raspberry. — Some  of  the  suckers  will  by 
this  period  have  become  very  luxuriant,  and  some 
show  a  disposition  to  branch  laterally :  the  latter, 
notwithstanding  their  strength,  are  not  such  good 
bearers  in  the  ensuing  year  as  those  of  a  medium 
character.  When  there  is  sufficient  of  the  good 
suckers  to  any  given  stool,  these  rampant  ones  had 
better  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  for  drawing  them 
away  by  the  root  will  disturb  the  other  roots  in  their 
neighbourhood  too  much.  Those  not  yet  branched, 
and  which  are  overtopping  their  stakes,  may  have 
the  point  pinched  off  in  a  fortnight  or  so. 

Double-bearing  or  Autumn  Raspberries. — The 
true  bearing  suckers  will  soon  be  manifest  by  the 
blossom-buds  appearing.  As  soon  as  these  can  be 
distinguished  the  barren  ones  may  he  drawn  away 
or  cut  down — this  operation  may  in  general  he 
carried  out  by  the  latter  end  of  July.  They  should 
by  all  means  be  watered  in  dry  weather ;  indeed,  a 
little  liquid  manure  would  be  of  immense  benefit, 
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and  a  coating  of  mulch  ov  top-dressing  should  he 
immediately  applied,  if  not  already  done. 

Strawberries. — We  advise  all  those  who  like  full 
crops  of  fine  fruit  to  look  out  betimes,  for  runners, 
for,  unless  they  are  obtained  early,  full  justice  cannot 
be  done  to  runner  cultivation.  We  make  a  point  ot 
spreading  some  half-rotten  leaf-soil  beneath  those 
plants  from  which  we  desire  to  propagate  :  the  early 
runners  lay  hold  of  this  betimes.  It  is  a  very  good 
plan  to  take  a  basket  of  stones  early  in  July,  and 
lay  one  on  each  of  the  forward  runners  not  yet 
rooted ;  they  will  thus  speedily  attach  themselves. 
Frequent  waterings  are  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
good  early  runners,  and  ground  should  be  looked 
out  and  prepared  to  receive  them.  We  seize  on 
any  open  spot,  totally  unshaded,  and  fork  in  some 
very  rotten  manure  about  six  inches  deep.  In  such 
a  situation  we  plant  them  out  at  about  nine  inches 
square  apart,  for  we  remove  ours  with  a  trowel  or 
small  spade,  in  the  end  of  October,  to  their  final 
destination  in  rows.  Let  it,  however,  be  understood 
that  this  is  in  consequence  of  a  severe  course  of 
cropping,  for  the  plot  intended  for  their  reception, 
finally,  is  seldom  at  liberty  early  enough.  We  grow 
some  in  beds,  and  these  of  course  we  prepare  for 
then'  final  reception  at  this  period,  planting  four 
rows  in  a  four-  feet  bed,  the  two  outer  rows  being  six 
inches  from  each  outside,  and  the  rows  of  course  one 
foot  apart — the  plants  being  ten  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  plan  for  the 
possessors  of  very  small  gardens  as  any  other.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  fancy  any  veiy  great  economy  of 
space  by  making  strawberry  edgings ;  they  cannot 
well  receive  a  systematic  course  of  culture  in  this 
position,  and  they  are  always  making  inroads  on 
any  other  plant  or  crop  which  may  be  contiguous 
to  them.  We  will  return  to  strawberry  culture 
shortly ;  we  have  not  space  at  present,  and  very1 
much  remains  to  he  said. 

Alpine  Strawberries. — Let  all  runners  he  cut 
clean  away,  and  the  plants  receive  liberal  waterings, 
using  liquid  manure  occasionally.  It  will  be  well  to 
lay  slates  or  tiles  beneath  them  shortly ;  and,  before 
doing  this,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  raise  a  slight  mound 
of  soil  around  each  plant,  sloping  away  from  the 
plant  outwards.  This  forms  a  slight  incline,  which 
keeps  the  fruit  dry  during  bad  weather  in  the 
autumn.  A  sharp  look  out  must  be  kept  with  these, 
and  all  other  strawberries,  in  order  to  keep  down 
mice,  which  are  apt  to  make  sad  havoc. 

Gooseberries. — The  aphides  are  a  great  pest  to 
the  young  shoots  of  the  gooseberry;  and  at  this 
season,  if  they  are  much  infested,  it  is  good  policy 
to  cut  off  all  the  infested  points,  and  to  burn  them. 
This  should  be  done  very  early  in  July,  in  order  that 
the  second  growth,  which  they  are  almost  sure  to 
make,  may  become  matured.  Those  who  can  find 
time  will  do  well  to  give  them  a  watering  of  liquid 
manure  immediately  afterwards. 

Red  and  White  Currants. — We  hope  that  our 
advice  has  been  taken  in  dubbing  away  a  portion  of 
all  the  watery  growths ;  if  not,  let  it  be  done  di¬ 
rectly.  As  before  observed,  do  not  strip  it  away  in 
order  to  let  the  sun  shine  on  the  fruit — this  is  an 
erroneous  notion.  By  dubbing  off  about  one-third 
of  the  points,  however,  a  glimmering  of  the  solar 
rays  will  reach  the  fruit,  which  will  be  highly  bene¬ 
ficial.  If  the  aphides  infest  any  young  bushes,  oft' 
with  the  points,  as  with  the  gooseberries,  and  burn 
them. 

Black  Currants. — Let  us  beg  for  one  more  tho¬ 
rough  watering,  the  moment  they  change  for  ripen¬ 


ing  :  this  will  impart  much  size  to  the  fruit.  If  any 
old.  littery  mulch  lays  about,  for  which  no  particular 
purpose  exists,  lay  it  over  their  roots. 

Plums. — These  are  probably  infested  with  aphides. 
When  they  are  very  much  injured  in  this  way  the 
tops  should  be  cut  away,  as  in  the  case  of  the  goose¬ 
berries  and  the  currants.  Let  the  breast  shoots  be 
regulated,  trained,  thinned,  topped,  &c.,  according 
to  the  general  principles  of  disbudding  before  laid 
down. 

Pears. — Persist  in  “  stopping,”  or,  in  some  cases, 
cutting  away  all  superfluous  shoots.  In  doing  so  at 
this  period,  form  a  determination  to  open  out  every 
portion  of  the  tree  to  a  glimmering  of  sunlight. 
On  south  walls  a  little  more  shading  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  :  such  is  beneficial.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  nevertheless,  that  this  thinning  or  stopping  is 
not  in  order  to  throw  sunshine  on  the  fruit,  but  on 
the  embryo  fruit  spurs,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
well  perfected  for  another  year,  and  that  a  fruitful 
habit  in  general  may  be  induced. 

Apricots. — A  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  is  of 
much  benefit,  just  before  the  last  swelling,  to  all 
trees  carrying  good  crops.  It  will  be  found  to 
impart  much  size  to  the  fruit,  and  renewed  vigour 
to  the  spurs  of  the  future  crop.  R.  Errington. 
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The  Rockery. — This  term  includes  the  Alpinery, 
a  place  for  Alpine  plants,  and  the  Fernery,  a  place 
for  such  ferns  as  grow  on  mountains,  rocks,  and  the 
clefts  of  old  walls.  In  some  of  the  earlier  numbers 
of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  we  described  pretty 
fully  the  situation  and  the  mode  of  forming  a  pile 
of  stones,  &c.,  so  as  to  be  a  suitable  habitation  for 
these  low-growing,  truly  elegant  plants.  We  hope  a 
goodly  number  of  our  readers  have  profited  by  our 
hints,  and  secured  to  themselves,  in  their  gardens, 
however  small,  this  source  of  innocent  pleasure.  To 
those  who  have  done  so,  we  now  say,  take  care  of 
your  plants  so  placed.  A  considerable  number  of 
them  flower  early  in  the  season,  and,  consequently, 
will  now  be  out  of  bloom.  Cut  oft1  the  old  flower- 
stalks,  and  trim  the  shoots  so  as  to  make  nice  tufts. 

Propagation  by  Division. — Should  you  wish  to  in¬ 
crease  any  of  them,  take  them  up  carefully  with  a 
garden-trowel,  and  divide  each  tuft  into  such  parts 
as  will  form  plants ;  pot  them  into  suitable  sized 
pots,  in  a  compost  of  sandy  peat  and  loam,  well 
drained ;  place  them  on  the  north  side  of  a  low  wall, 
or  hedge,  upon  a  layer  of  coal-ashes ;  give  a  gentle 
watering,  and  repeat  it  when  necessary.  They  will 
require  no  further  care,  excepting  weeding,  and 
keeping  a  strict  look  out  for  slugs,  and  destroying 
them  when  found. 

By  Guttings. — Some  rock  plants  have  long  tap¬ 
roots,  and  will  not  divide.  To  increase  such,  you 
must  resort  to  cuttings.  Take  them  off  with  four 
or  five  leaves  to  each  cutting.  Choose  a  similar 
spot  to  that  where  you  place  the  divided  plants. 
Procure  some  sand,  and  after  digging  and  raking 
tlie  border  place  upon  it  an  inch  in  depth  of  this 
sand  ;  insert  into  it  the  cuttings,  and  place  a  hand¬ 
glass  over  them ;  let  it  remain  over  them  till  they 
begin  to  grow,  then  tilt  it  up  on  one  side  every  day 
for  a  month,  and,  if  the  cuttings  still  appeal-  to  grow, 
remove  the  hand-glass  away.  A  fortnight  afterwards 
you  may  take  up  the  cuttings,  and  treat  them  the 
same  as  the  plants  increased  by  division. 

The  plants  that  remain  on  the  rockwork  will 
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require,  during  dry  weather,  sprinkling  with  water 
every  evening :  this  will  keep  them  fresh  and  grow¬ 
ing,  and  will  encourage  such  as  have  yet  to  flower 
to  do  so  healthily  and  freely.  This  watering  will 
cause  weeds  to  spring  up ;  pluck  them  away  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  To  keep  the  plants  on  a  rockery  in 
good  and  neat  order,  care  and  attention  is  necessary. 
Some  of  these  plants  grow  and  spread  rapidly,  and 
if  not  watched  and  kept  within  bounds  by  pruning, 
will  soon  run  over  and  destroy  their  more  slow-grow¬ 
ing  neighbours.  Now,  it  may  he  desirable  to  allow 
some  species  to  grow  with  all  luxuriance:  in  that 
case  it  will  be  necessary  to  transplant  the  close-grow¬ 
ing  species  into  a  part  of  the  rockery  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  from  their  aggrandizing  fellows,  and  thus  allow 
such  rapidly  spreading  kinds  to  display  their  beauty. 
Other  kinds  of  Alpine  plants  have  creeping  roots 
running  underground :  these,  however  pretty  they 
may  he,  ought  not  to  be  planted  in  such  a  place  at 
all.  Too  many  persons  that  form  and  plant  rock- 
work  neglect  this  point.  Two  or  three,  or  even  one, 
creeping-rooted  species  will,  if  planted  amongst  the 
rest,  soon  run  over  the  whole  space,  and  render  it 
not  only  unsightly  but  positively  a  nuisance.  Sup¬ 
posing,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  our  common 
coltsfoot  was  a  scarce  new  plant  from  the  Alpine 
regions,  and  a  collector  sees  it  in  flower  early  in 
April :  its  bright  golden  blossoms  charm  him ;  he 
purchases  it,  brings  it  home,  and  plants  it  amongst 
his  Alpine  favourites.  Those  flowers  that  had 
tempted  him  to  purchase  it  soon  vanish,  broad  leaves 
spring  up,  the  plant  thrives  with  great  luxuriance, 
the  owner  is  delighted  to  see  ■  it  thriving,  but  does 
not  observe  the  aggrandizing  qualities  of  his  favour¬ 
ite  until  it  has  spread  abroad  its  creeping  insidious 
roots  amongst  the  unsuspecting  content-with-their- 
station  neighbours,  and  the  following  spring  rises  up 
like  a  haughty  usurper,  to  crush  and  staiwe  all  to 
death  that  have  a  home  near  it.  Such  plants,  the 
moment  their  creeping  propensities  are  discovered, 
must  be  rooted  out  unsparingly. 

Ferns  on  the  rockwork  will  now  be  in  full  luxuri¬ 
ance,  and  will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  frequent 
sprinklings  of  water,  either  with  the  watering  pot  or 
the  syringe.  A  covering  of  living  moss  over  their 
roots  will  keep  them  cool  and  moist,  and  cause  them 
to  push  forth  vigorously  their  beautiful  fronds. 

Rhododendrons,  Ghent  Azaleas,  and  other 
American  Plants. — These  beautiful  ornaments  of 
the  flower-garden  will  now  be  making  their  annual 
growth.  The  forming  of  flower  buds  must  take 
place  this  season,  or  there  will  be  no  flowers  next 
year.  Should  the  summer  prove  a  dry  one,  and  no 
care  taken  to  keep  the  plants  growing  healthily  and 
strongly,  they  will  droop  in  the  sun,  make  puny 
shoots,  and  few  and  small,  if  any,  flower  buds.  In 
such  a  case  the  industrious  cultivator  applies  the 
element  the  clouds  withhold :  he  waters  freely  these 
favourite  shrubs  every  evening.  They  will  soon,  by 
their  recovered  health  and  luxuriance,  show  forth 
their  grateful  sense  of  his  liberality  and  industry. 
There  is  no  operation  in  gardening  that  displays 
such  immediate  beneficial  effects  as  the  application 
of  water  to  plants  drooping  with  drought  after  a  hot 
sunny  day.  The  good  of  this  operation,  however, 
may  bo  considerably  enhanced  by  covering  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  around  these  plants  with  some 
rubbish  that  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  Round 
fruit-bearing  plants  short  littery  dung  is  the  best, 
because  that,  every  time  water  is  applied,  either  by 
the  hand  or  from  the  clouds,  the  enriching  qualities 
of  the  manure  are  carried  down  to  the  roots  ;  but,  in 


the  case  of  ornamental  shrubs  in  well-kept  flower- 
gardens,  littery  dung  would  be  unsightly,  and  so 
some  other  substance  of  the  same  quality  as  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat,  and  consequent  retainer  of  mois¬ 
ture,  must  be  sought  for.  This  article  we  have 
mentioned  before,  when  writing  about  the  formation 
and  planting  of  the  “  American  bed,”  and  also  just 
above  in  the  case  of  “  ferns.”  The  substance  we 
allude  to  is  living  green  moss.  Cover  the  roots  of 
rhododendrons,  &c.,  with  tliis,  and  they  will  not 
require  half  the  amount  of  water,  as  without  it  they 
undoubtedly  would,  to  keep  them  growing  satis¬ 
factorily. 

Layers  of  American  Plants  and  Hardy  Heaths. 
— Water  these  also  in  dry  weather,  and  cover  the 
earth  with  the  same  article  of  friendly  protection1 
It  will  cause  them  to  throw  out  roots  more  freely  and 
much  more  quickly. 

Lilium  Lancifolium  (Lance-leaved  lily)  and  its 
varieties,  Album  (white),  and  Speciosum  (showy). — 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  our  readers 
and  correspondents  that  these  truly  magnificent 
flowers  are  perfectly  hardy,  at  least  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London.  They  have  stood  the  weather  of 
two  winters  in  a  border  facing  the  east,  at  Messrs. 
Hendersons,  Pine-appleqdace,  and  at  Messrs.  Lee, 
Hammersmith,  and  no  doubt  at  other  nurseries. 
We  noticed  those  plants  a  few  days  ago,  and  were 
delighted  to  observe  the  healthy  appearance  they 
made.  We  have,  then,  another  grand  addition  to 
the  many  beauteous  flowers  to  grace  and  ornament 
our  flower  borders ;  and,  as  the  price  of  them  is 
becoming  more  moderate  every  year,  we  may  hope 
to  see  them  in  every  cottage  garden,  even  as  com¬ 
monly  as  their  equally  noble  compeers,  the  white, 
orange,  and  tiger-spotted  species. 

Culture. — The  tribe  of  lilies  all  require  a  rich 
deep  soil  and  open  situation.  The  bulbs  should  be 
planted,  in  such  a  soil  and  situation,  rather  deep ; 
that  is,  the  crowns  of  each  bulb  should  be  covered 
at  least  three  inches  deep.  Several  sorts  throw  out 
roots  from  the  flower  stalk  not  only  level  with  the 
surface  but  frequently  above  it.  As  soon  as  these 
are  perceived  lay  upon  the  surface  some  well-decayed 
cow-dung,  covering  it  with  some  fine  soil  to  hide 
its  unsightly  appearance.  If  lilies  are  allowed 
to  grow  for  several  years  on  the  same  spot,  the 
soil,  even  with  the  above  additions,  will  become 
exhausted,  the  bulbs  will  grow  less  instead  of 
larger,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  produce 
fewer  and  smaller  flowers.  We  remember  once 
taking  charge  of  an  old  garden  where  the  lilies 
were  in  that  condition.  We  had  them  all  taken  up 
towards  the  end  of  September,  the  border  trenched  as 
deeply  as  possible,  for  the  clay  prevented  us  digging 
so  deeply  as  we  could  have  wished.  The  border  was 
then  manured  pretty  freely  with  rotten  leaves ;  holes 
were  then  dug  where  the  lilies  were  to  be  planted; 
into  each  hole  a  good  spadeful  of  very  rotten  dung 
was  thrown;  and  this  was  then  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  holes :  this 
brought  it  up  to  within  three  inches  of  the  level. 
The  roots,  two  or  three  in  each  hole,  were  then 
immediately  planted,  and  covered  up  with  the  soil 
that  had  been  laid  on  one  side:  this  finished  the 
operation.  The  good  effects  of  this  management 
were  visible  even  the  following  year.  The  leaves 
put  on  a  dark  healthy  green,  the  bulbs  increased  in 
size,  as  also  did  the  flowers.  But  the  best  results 
were  to  be  seen  the  second  year;  they  were  then 
in  the  flowering  really  grand.  Many  of  the  white 
lilies  reached  the  hoiglit  of  fivo  or  six  feet,  and  some 
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of  them  had  as  many  as  six  or  eight  flowers  on  a 
stem.  They  were  the  admiration  of  every  one  that 
saw  them.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  clumps  of 
those  flowers  in  such  a  state  as  the  above-described 
were  previously  to  replanting,  we  advise  them  to 
adopt  the  same  method.  Mind  one  point,  however, 
viz.,  to  have  the  roots  as  short  a  tune  out  of  the 
ground  as  possible. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

The  Rose. — Now  is  the  very  best  time  to  bud 
roses.  At  page  224,  vol.  i.,  we  gave  instructions 
(with  wood-cut  illustrations)  how  to  perform  this 
very  pleasing  operation.  Have  your  knives  well 
sharpened,  your  bass  mat,  or  cotton,  or  worsted  twine, 
or  slips  of  Indian  rubber,  whichever  may  be  most 
convenient,  all  in  readiness.  The  last  is  considered 
the  best  for  tying  in  buds.  Then  read  over  atten¬ 
tively  the  above  referred  to  instructions,  and  follow 
them  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Rose  Shoots  to  be  layered  should,  as  they  advance 
in  growth,  be  bent  down  to  the  ground,  and  kept 
there  by  hooked  pegs.  This  year’s  shoots  are  the 
best  to  be  layered.  This  is  the  first  part  of  layering 
roses.  After  the  shoots  are  all  pegged  down,  leave 
them  so  for  a  time,  it  being  too  early  as  yet  to  tongue 
them,  and  cover  with  soil.  Great  numbers  of  roses 
will  now  be  in  flower,  delighting  the  senses  with 
their  beauty  and  fragrance.  Look  to  your  standards, 
and  see  that  the  ties  are  not  too  tight.  Crush  the 
rose  caterpillar  daily,  and  wash  the  aphides  with 
strong  tobacco  water  to  destroy  them.  T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Roses  in  Pots. — ’The  next  division  of  our  subject 
is  climbing  roses  in  pots.  The  fact  of  the  yellow 
Banksian  rose  being  exhibited  last  May,  as  noticed 
in  our  supplement,  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  our  in¬ 
genuity,  and  now  there  can  belittle  doubt  but  all  our 
summer  climbing  roses  may  be  so  treated  as  to  form 
large  bushes  for  pot  culture,  either  on  their  own  roots 
or  worked  close  to  the  ground  on  free  growing  stocks, 
such  as  the  common  dog  rose,  or,  indeed,  on  any 
strong  variety  of  their  own  order  or  section.  Some 
years  since  I  made  many  experiments  to  see  which 
were  the  best  kinds  of  roses  to  work  others  on  for 
forcing,  and  out  of  a  great  number  I  found  the  Purple 
Boursault  the  most  willing  to  make  fresh  roots  when 
introduced  into  moderate  bottom  heat,  and  all  the 
roses  that  I  tried  seemed  to  do  very  well  on  this  stock. 
I  then  thought  that  I  could  get  rid  of  a  tiresome 
habit  which  this  rose  has  of  throwing  up  a  profusion 
of  suckers  from  the  collar,  by  first  picking  out  the 
bottom  buds  on  the  cuttings,  only  leaving  two  or 
three  at  the  top,  and  making  the  cuttings  into  six 
inch  lengths,  four  inches  of  which  were  buried  in  the 
soil ;  and  when  they  were  well  rooted,  say  at  the  end 
of  the  first  season,  they  were  transplanted  into  nur¬ 
sery  rows,  but  much  more  shallow  this  time,  so  that 
I  had  three  inches  of  clear  stem  to  bud  on  below  the 
two  or  three  shoots  which  formed  the  head.  Now,  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  no  suckers  could  ever  proceed 
from  the  disbudded  portion  of  the  stock,  as  it  is  now 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that,  if  we  properly  disbud  a 
shoot  which  is  not  more  than  one  year  old,  it  is  in¬ 
capable  of  forming  other  buds  on  that  part;  but,  if 
the  buds  are  not  extracted  till  the  shoot  is  two  years 
old,  no  art  can  prevent  them  afterwards  from  pushing 


out  what  we  call  latent  or  incipient  buds.  This  is 
an  extremely  curious  point  in  vegetable  physiology, 
which  no  one,  as  far  as  my  reading  goes,  has  ex¬ 
plained  scientifically ;  but  the  fact  is  so,  and  some 
of  these  days  1  may  state  how  it  has  been  finally 
proved,  and  also  how  it  bears  on  some  singular  ex¬ 
periments  which  I  mean  soon  to  propose. 

But  to  our  rose  stock  experiment.  For  the  first 
three  years  my  roses  worked  thus  on  the  Boursault 
promised  remarkably  well,  and  then  I  recommended 
the  general  use  of  this  stock  for  forcing  roses,  seeing 
that  it  was  the  freest  one  I  met  with  for  making  fresh 
roots,  and  thus  to  keep  in  advance  of  the  head  while 
under  forcing — gardeners  putting  much  stress  on  this 
part  of  their  business.  Indeed  it  is  the  chief  reason 
why  bottom  heat  is  so  essential  for  many  plants,  and 
also  why  watering  with  lukewarm  water  is  so  bene¬ 
ficial,  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  soil  about 
the  roots. 

Mr.  Rivers,  the  great  rose  grower,  published  an 
objection  to  my  plan  of  using  this  stock  in  preference 
to  the  dog-rose ;  I  believe  chiefly  owing  to  its  pro¬ 
pensity  for  suckers.  He  was  right,  and  the  best  apo¬ 
logy  1  can  offer  for  not  acknowledging  him  to  be  so 
at  the  time,  is  to  state  candidly  that  I  have  since 
been  fairly  beaten  by  my  pet  stock,  for  as  soon  as 
the  roots  arrive  at  a  certain  age  they  spawn  like  a 
raspberry  bush,  and  no  amount  of  perseverance  will 
keep  them  down  in  pots  ;  and  when  they  are  in  the 
open  ground,  you  may  as  well  lock  the  stable  after 
the  horses  are  stolen  as  to  think  of  keeping  these 
troublesome  suckers  within  bounds.  Many  writers 
have  recommended  the  use  of  the  Boursault  for  stocks, 
some  of  them  probably  on  my  own  authority,  but  as 
we  are  never  too  old  to  acknowledge  unavoidable 
errors  at  least,  and  as  I  have  now  made  the  amende 
honorable,  I  coidd  wish  that  others  would  extend  its 
circulation. 

Among  other  things  I  learned  during  this  rose- 
stock  experiment  was  that  every  stock  I  used  could 
be  forced  to  flower  early  as  well  as  any  other  rose, 
and  this  Boursault  among  the  rest;  and,  what  is 
not  the  case  with  many  roses,  they  chiefly  maintain 
their  true  colours  under  forcing.  Another  one,  called 
Laure  Davoust,  of  the  section  called  multiflora , 
does  so  likewise.  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful 
forced  rose  than  this ;  the  colour  is  between  a  lilac 
and  French  white  ;  the  individual  flowers  not  much 
bigger  than  “  bachelor’s  buttons,”  and  like  so  many 
double  ranunculuses  in  miniature ;  but  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  bunches  of  from  20  to  40  each,  and  as  the 
older  flowers  take  a  different  tint  from  the  others, 
and  both  sets  vary  in  colour  from  that  of  those  in 
bud,  one  of  these  bunches  makes  a  complete  bouquet 
of  itself;  and  the  individual  flowers,  when  well  as¬ 
sorted  as  to  the  shades,  are  inconceivably  pretty 
ornaments  for  the  hair,  either  as  three  or  four  little 
bunches  or  formed  into  wreaths. 

The  only  other  rose  that  I  know  of  which  comes  near 
to  Laure  Davoust,  in  small  flowers  of  different  shades 
of  colour  in  large  trusses,  is  the  old  Grevillii,  or  “  Seven 
Sisters”  rose,  and  one  that  might  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  Next  to  them  is  the  ranunculus  rose,  called 
Mtjrianthes  renoncule,  a  strong  growing  climber,  with 
small  blush-white  flowers  edged  with  pink ;  and  Fe- 
licite  perpetuelle,  also  with  small  flowers  of  a  light 
creamy  tint,  and  a  strong  habit  of  growth.  The  two 
last  and  Laure  Davoust  I  have  repeatedly  flowered 
early  in  the  spring  in  very  small  pots,  having  had 
them  slightly  forced  to  use  for  stocks:  and  whenever 
they  showed  a  disposition  to  ramble  away  as  climbers 
do,  I  had  to  pinch  them  back  to  keep  them  from 
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taking  up  too  much  room.  Therefore,  although  I 
never  attempted  to  cultivate  climbing  roses  as  low 
bushes  in  pots,  I  can  easily  understand  how  the 
Yellow  Banksian,  already  referred  to,  was  brought  to 
such  a  manageable  condition  as,  to  my  own  know 
ledge,  called  forth  loud  praises  from  many  good 
judges  of  such  things  at  tlie  May  exhibition  of  the 
Horticultural  Society. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  all  our  climbing 
roses  maybe  so  treated  successfully.  There  is  hardly 
any  occasion  to  bud  them  on  other  stocks  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  merely  taking  cuttings  of  them  and  making 
them  in  the  proper  way;  that  is,  to  cut  strong  pieces 
of  the  young  shoots  into  lengths  of  five  or  six  inches, 
cutting  right  under  a  joint  and  picking  out  all  the  bot¬ 
tom  eyes,  leaving  a  couple,  or  at  most  only  three,  at  the 
top,  which  will  do  away  with  their  usual  habit  of 
shooting  up  from  the  collar  or  bottom,  where  the 
roots  issue  from.  It  will  not  suffice  to  slice  off' 
these  buds  level  with  the  bark,  for  their  connexion 
with  the  shoot  is  analagous  to  rooting  into  the  hark  ; 
therefore,  to  do  the  thing  effectually,  we  must  notch 
them  out  by  cutting  through  the  bark  and  part  of  the 
young  wood  immediately  before  and  behind  each  bud, 
so  as  to  have  a  small  portion  of  the  bark  and  young 
wood  removed  with  them,  or,  in  gardening  language, 
to  root  them  out.  The  small  notches  thus  made  in 
the  shoot  will  soon  heal  over,  and  be  as  smooth  as 
any  other  part.  Any  time  from  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  end  of  October  is  the  best  season  for 
making  these  kinds  of  cuttings.  They  will  grow  any¬ 
where  in  tlie  garden,  either  in  full  exposure  to  the 
sun  or  in  the  shade.  The  soil  for  them,  however, 
should  be  well  loosened ;  and  if  stiff,  a  little  sand  put 
under  the  cuttings  would  facilitate  the  rooting  ;  they 
may  be  put  in  either  by  means  of  a  dibber  or  in  the 
trenches  as  the  ground  is  being  dug.  In  either  way 
the  rule  is  that  they  he  so  firm  as  that  you  coidd  not 
pull  them  up  without  a  good  effort.  If  you  can  draw 
them  easily  they  are  so  loose  that  the  air  will  get  to 
the  cut  end  and  dry  it  so  that  no  roots  can  be  made. 
They  should  remain  in  the  cutting  place  just  twelve 
months;  and,  after  midsummer,  when  they  begin  to 
grow  away  freely,  some  weak  manure  water  would 
encourage  them  a  good  deal ;  but,  unless  you  are 
chemist  enough  to  know  the  right  proportion,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  stuff  called  guano :  let  the 
farmers  have  it  for  their  turnips.  We  Lave  all  heard 
of  catching  birds  by  putting  salt  on  their  tails,  and 
this  new  stuff’  called  guano,  which  we  buy  in  small 
parcels,  is  nothing  else  but  a  mixture  of  coloured 
salts  for  catcliing  innocent  birds  with.  There  seems 
to  be  a  “  charm”  in  salt,  for  it  was  only  the  other  day 
that  I  read  of  bow  they  catch  the  wild  deer  in  Jenny 
Lind’s  country,  by  enticing  them  off  their  guard 
with  liandsful  of  common  salt,  which  they  carry  to 
the  hills  on  purpose. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  season,  or  say  by  the  end 
of  October,  these  rose  cuttings  must  be  taken  up, 
even  if  they  had  room  enough  to  grow  on  during 
another  year,  for  by  the  time  they  are  well  rooted  the 
bottom  portion  of  them  which  was  so  much  buried 
will  require  to  be  relieved  and  brought  to  the  light 
and  air.  You  will  find  that  many  of  them  have  rooted 
from  the  notches  where  the  buds  were  taken  out;  all 
these  roots  must  be  cut  off,  and  only  those  from  the 
lowest  end  of  the  cutting  be  retained,  and  those  of 
them  that  are  strong  must  now  be  cut  into  four  or 
five  inches.  The  roots  of  all  roses  intended  for  pots 
are  cut  shorter  than  for  open  ground  culture.  When 
one  is  impatient  to  see  the  issue  of  an  experiment, 
some  of  the  strongest  of  these  plants  might  be  potted 


at  once,  but  nothing  is  gained  by  so  much  hurry,  and 
they  will  answer  all  the  better  if  they  have  one  more 
season  in  nursery  rows.  Throughout  this  second 
season  they  require  particular  attention  to  pruning, 
or  rather  stopping  and  training.  You  are  not  to 
allow  them  to  ramble  away  in  long  shoots,  as  if  they 
were  to  retain  their  natural  habit;  and  as  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  they  should  be  well  furnished  with  bottom 
shoots  to  begin  with  like  dwarf  roses,  I  would  re¬ 
commend  that  during  the  growing  season  no  shoot 
be  allowed  more  than  three  joints  at  a  time,  and  then 
to  be  stopped  by  pinching  off’  the  very  point.  This 
will  cause  other  shoots  to  rise  from  the  three  buds, 
and  these,  in  their  turn,  are  to  be  stopped  also,  and 
so  on  till  the  end  of  August.  It  will  sometimes  hap¬ 
pen,  however,  that  some  very  weak  shoots  are  pro¬ 
duced  under  this  treatment.  When  that  happens,  it 
is  best  to  let  them  grow  on  till  they  are  nine  or  ten 
inches  long,  by  which  means  they  will  gain  sufficient 
strength  for  flowering. 

Another  point  in  their  progress  will  also  require 
attention  and  some  little  judgment.  If  they  are  very 
vigorous,  and,  in  the  height  of  the  growing  season, 
persist  in  making  shoots  from  all  the  eyes  after  stop¬ 
ping,  they  would  soon  get  too  crowded,  and  by  thus 
obstructing  the  light  and  air  from  the  middle  defeat 
our  object ;  therefore  we  must  thin  out,  that  is,  cut 
away  the  very  strongest  and  the  weakest  shoots  to 
give  full  room  to  those  in  an  intermediate  state, 
which  answer  best. 

Now,  at  first  sight,  it  seems  odd  to  stop  a  shoot  in 
order  to  compel  it  to  produce  more  shoots  than  are 
really  wanted,  hut  we  all  know  how  very  difficult  it 
is,  and  what  restraints  are  necessary,  to  overcome 
natural  habits,  which  is  the  main  point  we  have  in 
view  in  this  instance,  and  the  more  sure  we  lay  the 
foundation  the  more  safely  the  superstructure  can 
afterwards  be  reared.  As  surely,  therefore,  as  we 
neglect  “  short  stopping” — as  gardeners  call  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  pruning — at  every  two  or  three  joints  at  the 
beginning,  so  surely  will  the  future  plant  exhibit  long 
bare  branches,  or,  as  we  term  it,  “  look  bony,”  always 
a  (sure  sign  either  of  bad  management  or  of  some 
mishap  having  befallen  the  plant  at  an  early  age. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year  from  the  cuttings 
being  made,  these  plants  thus  treated  would  be  in 
full  condition  for  first  potting,  and  this  would  he  the 
proper  age  to  buy  them  from  the  nurserymen  for  the 
same  purpose  ;  but  no  nurseryman  could  rear  them 
so  effectually  as  above  unless  lie  charged  about  three 
times  the  usual  price  for  them :  he  cannot,  even  at 
the  usual  rate,  afford  the  time  to  pick  out  the  buds 
from  his  cuttings  except  of  such  as  he  intends  for  his 
own  use.  Nevertheless,  if  we  choose  to  put  up  with 
the  future  annoyance  of  suckers,  and  a  few  rough 
bony  shoots  here  and  there,  we  may  buy  one-year-old 
plants  of  these  climbing  roses  at  sixpence  a  piece, 
taking  them  by  the  long  dozen ;  for  I  see  in  many  of 
their  useful  catalogues  they  offer  them  at  80s  the 
hundred. 

After  potting,  the  usual  treatment  of  pot  roses  will 
do  for  them,  only  that  we  must  never  neglect  to  keep 
down  their  climbing  habit  by  close  stopping  during 
the  growing  season.  A  few  years  of  this  treatment 
will  convert  the  freest  climbing  rose  to  the  character 
of  an  ordinary  bush,  as  was  proved  by  the  Yellow 
Banksian  rose  already  referred  to.  There  is  a  double 
white  jasmine  in  our  stoves,  called  scmbac ,  remark¬ 
ably  sweet,  and  of  a  strong  climbing  habit,  but  I 
have  managed  it  for  years  in  pots,  exactly  as  above ; 
and  after  the  third  or  fourth  season  there  is  no  more 
trouble  to  keep  it  within  bounds  than  any  other  free- 
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growing  bush.  As  another  instance,  what  is  more 
familiar  than  the  Catalonian  jasmine  (grandiflora ),  a 
free  climber,  grown  like  little  compact  bushes,  or  as 
standards  ?  and  all  this  is  brought  about  by  close 
stopping  while  the  plants  are  young.  I  could  also 
cite  many  other  instances  of  long  rambling  plants 
and  climbers  that  have  been  so  managed,  and  trained 
into  useful  specimens  of  bush  culture ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  why  not  climbing  roses?  The  Banksian  roses, 
both  the  yellow  and  white,  flower  on  the  last  year's 
wood,  different  from  all  other  roses,  therefore  they 
must  not  be  pruned  late  in  the  autumn  or  in  winter, 
like  other  roses,  for,  if  they  are,  that  prevents  their 
blooming  altogether.  Midsummer  is  the  right  time 
to  prune  them,  just  after  they  have  done  flowering ; 
and  very  likely,  on  this  account,  they  will  be  found 
to  yield  to  pot  culture  easier  than  some  other  climb¬ 
ers,  without  being  much  cramped  at  the  roots,  as  no 
doubt  some  others  must  be  for  the  first  few  years. 

D.  Beaton. 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Cauliflowers  and  Coleworts  should,  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  be  planted  pretty  liberally,  so  that  a 
good  supply  of  autumn  vegetables  may  be  secured, 
to  take  the  place  of  beans  and  peas,  in  due  season. 
Another  good  sowing,  too,  should  be  made  of  cauli¬ 
flowers,  and  also  of  the  small  quick-growing  kinds  of 
cabbage,  at  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

Surface  Mulching  to  beans,  peas,  kidney  and 
scarlet  runner  beans,  as  well  as  to  artichokes  and 
other  vegetables,  will,  if  well  attended  to  at  this  time, 
amply  repay  the  cottager  and  gardener  for  the 
trouble  of  performing  it.  Should  dry  weather  pre¬ 
vail,  this  operation  will  be  most  beneficial  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  earth’s  surface  from  becoming  parched, 
crust-bound,  and  cracking  into  fissures.  Much  of 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  watering,  too,  will  be 
saved,  as  one  liberal  soaking  to  a  mulched  surface 
has  a  much  more  beneficial  effect  to  growing  crops 
than  many  waterings  without  a  little  previous  mulch¬ 
ing.  Most  growing  crops,  indeed,  may,  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  be  very  greatly  improved  in  quality  and 
quantity,  as  well  as  prolonged  in  bearing,  by  mulch¬ 
ing,  and  by  the  application  of  liberal  soakings  of 
liquid-manure,  well  drenched  in  with  water.  The 
late  kinds  of  pea,  particularly  the  Marrow,  may  be 
thus  improved  and  prolonged  to  a  great  extent,  and 
the  operation  of  mulching  is  most  assuredly,  also 
the  best  preventive  of  mildew,  that  well-known 
pest  so  destructive  and  so  generally  prevalent  with 
the  late  crops  of  peas.  For  many  years  past  I  have 
invariably  observed  that  the  mildew  has  been  pro 
duced  on  peas  and  other  kitchen  vegetables,  as  well 
as  flowering  plants,  through  their  having  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  become  dry  at  bottom,  or,  I  should  rather 
say,  through  the  earth  they  are  growing  in  becoming 
dry  underneath  the  roots,  in  consequence  of  the  sur¬ 
face  only  having  been  moistened  with  showers,  or  by 
artificial  means ;  and  this  effect  is  particularly  visible 
after  heavy  fogs  and  dews. 

Watering. — As  we  have  frequently  observed,  water 
should  never  be  thrown  over  the  foliage  of  plants 
and  vegetables,  particidarly  in  dry  weather,  but 
liberal  soakings  to  tlie  roots  should  be  applied  so 
that  the  beneficial  effects  may  extend  to  the  most 
needful  points.  More  injury  is  often  done  to  crops 
in  hot  weather  by  light  sprinklings,  or  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  water  in  small  quantities,  than  if  they  were 
left  without  any  moisture  at  all ;  and  the  same  rule 


applies  with  regard  to  the  application  of  liquid- 
manure,  which,  if  given  when  needed  only  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  not  well  washed  in  with 
plenty  of  clear  water,  loses  a  great  portion  of  its  fer¬ 
tilizing  qualities  by  atmospheric  evaporation,  and 
affords  but  little  benefit  to  the  crops  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

Routine  Management. — The  potato  onion  should 
now  be  bunched  and  hung  up  in  an  open,  airy, 
shaded  out-house  to  harvest,  and  the  autumn  sown 
onions  will  now  require  their  stalks  to  be  bent  down. 
Peppermint,  balm,  chamomile  flowers,  marjoram,  hore- 
liound,  wormwood,  and  other  herbs,  should  be  ga¬ 
thered  as  soon  as  they  become  fit,  that  is,  as  soon  as 
in  full  bloom,  taking  the  opportunity  of  so  doing  in 
fine  weather,  and  taking  care  to  dry  them  gradually, 
to  secure,  as  much  as  possible,  their  natural  colour 
and  properties.  As  soon  as  they  are  dried,  they 
should  be  well  secured  in  paper  bags  to  protect  them 
also  from  dust  and  damp.  James  Barnes. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


MY  FLOWERS. 

(No.  33.) 

If  the  old  saying  is  true  that  “  when  the  broom 
flowers  freely  the  harvest  will  be  abundant,”  we  may 
expect  overflowing  garners  this  season,  for  I  never 
remember  to  have  seen  such  rich  and  luxuriant 
bloom  as  in  the  month  just  passed  away.  Perhaps 
my  floricultural  sight  has  been  quickened  since  The 
Cottage  Gardener  has  aroused  our  energies,  but 
certain  it  is  that  I  never  saw  such  bright  and  glow¬ 
ing  clusters  as  this  year  decked  the  broom.  Lovely 
as  the  furze  had  been,  the  broom  fairly  eclipsed  her, 
and  the  grace  and  feathery  form  of  its  growth  give 
it  additional  beauty.  If  any  of  my  readers  have 
travelled  by  the  Brighton  railway,  they  must  surely 
have  been  struck  by  the  large  and  picturesque  patches 
of  this  beautiful  plant  which  so  thickly  covered  much 
of  the  wild  and  lovely  country  through  which  they 
passed,  and  actually  hung  in  masses  from  the  deep 
sandstone  cliffs  that  overhang  the  “  cuttings,”  thus 
proving  that  the  broom  will  almost  spring  from  the 
very  rock.  The  effect  of  its  rich  golden  wreaths 
clothing  these  steep  and  barren  places  was  very  de¬ 
lightful,  and  I  think  it  might  be  introduced  with 
great  advantage  in  many  situations  of  this  kind 
which  sometimes  interfere  with  our  ideas  of  beauty. 
Rocky  and  stony  places  might  be  very  much  beauti¬ 
fied  by  a  little  attention  to  those  plants  which  choose 
such  situations,  and  of  those  the  broom  is  one  of  the 
gayest  and  the  loveliest.  It  may  be  called  a  “royal” 
plant,  for  it  is  said  to  have  given  its  name  to  a  line 
of  British  kings  ;*  and  when  we  now  delight  in  its 
beauty  and  fragrance,  we  may  think  of  those  trou¬ 
blous  times  of  war  and  bloodshed  which  once  was 
the  portion  of  our  now  happy  land,  and  rejoice 
in  the  peace  and  safety  that  shelters  our  English 
homes  even  more  than  their  groves  and  orchards. 
Where  would  the  cottage  gardener  find  rest  for  him¬ 
self  or  his  cabbages  if  British  law  did  not  hedge 
them  in?  Let  him,  then,  as  he  digs  and  plants, 
gratefully  remember  and  submit  himself  to  those 
wholesome  restraints  that  protect  his  comforts  and 
enjoyments,  and  in  all  things  strive  to  maintain 
them  in  their  purest  and  soundest  form. 

The  hroom  would  look  beautiful  dotted  about  a 
lawn ;  the  white  flowering  variety  is  very  elegant,  and 

*  The  Plantagenets,  a  name  derived  from  Plania  genista,  the  old 
botanists’  title  of  the  broom. 
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would  form  a  pleasing  contrast  either  singly  or 
grouped  with  other  shrubs.  I  do  not  think  it  is  en¬ 
couraged  as  much  as  it  deserves  to  be ;  and  our  more 
simple  gardens  lose  much  interest  and  beauty  from 
not  possessing  many  “  wild”  plants  that  would  be 
much  admired  if  they  were  only  brought  thus  into 
notice.  The  pink  flowering  thorn  is  a  beautiful  tree 
for  the  lawn  or  shrubbery,  and  I  do  not  often  see  it. 
In  cottage  gardens,  if  placed  in  the  hedge  or  where 
it  would  not  take  the  room  of  a  fruit-tree,  it  would 
have  a  lovely  effect;  the  crimson  flowering  variety  is 
rich  and  beautiful,  and  would  group  well  with  the 
pink  and  white  flowering  kinds. 

During  the  early  part  of  tins  month  the  double 
wallflower  still  may  be  increased  by  slips  or  cuttings 
of  this  year’s  growth,  four  or  five  inches  long,  if 
placed  under  a  hand-glass.  They  are  such  rich  flowers, 
and  scent  the  air  so  agreeably,  especially  after  rain, 
that  we  should  cultivate  them  freely,  and  they  are 
untiring  in  their  bloom.  Pinks  and  carnations  must 
now  be  finished  piping  or  layering,  each  of  which 
operations  are  minutely  described  in  every  gardening 
book.  These  flowers  are  so  lovely  and  so  sweet  that 
we  should  increase  them  as  much  as  possible,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  clove  carnation,  without  which  the 
brightest  nosegay  is  incomplete,  and  which  is  indeed 
a  nosegay  in  itself. 

Flower-stalks  must  now  be  supported  if  tall,  and 
climbing  plants  also.  There  are  often  rough  winds 
in  July  as  well  as  June,  especially  about  the  longest 
day,  that  do  much  mischief,  as  the  full  foliage  of 
trees  and  plants  cause  them  to  feel  their  power ;  and 
those  likely  to  suffer  should  be  strongly  protected 
before  that  period  arrives.  The  tall  stems  of  the 
bright  scarlet  Lychnis  are  sadly  disfigured  by  winds, 
unless  prepared  by  being  tied  firmly  to  a  stick.  I 
have  been  frequently  negligent  in  this  matter,  and 
have  found  my  plants  in  terrible  disorder  after  a 
boisterous  night.  I  therefore  recommend  every 
lady  to  secure  her  plants  as  soon  as  possible,  for  1 
know  how  untidy  and  comfortless  a  garden  looks 
when  a  summer  gale  has  passed  over  it.  There  is 
something  peculiarly  scorching  in  a  south-west  wind, 
and  gardens  should,  if  possible,  be  screened  from 
that  quarter.  I  have  seen  the  most  luxuriant  rose- 
trees  almost  ruined  in  a  few  hours  by  its  blighting 
breath  ;  their  rich  leaves  turned  brown  and  crisp,  as 
if  fire  had  passed  over  them,  and  much  of  their 
beauty  gone.  This  might,  in  many  situations,  be 
prevented  by  a  hedge  or  clump  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  would  break  the  force  of  the  wind  in  a  great 
measure ;  or,  in  forming  a  garden,  Ave  might  so  place 
it  as  that  the  house  or  a  Avail  should  interpose  and 
screen  it  on  the  south-west  side.  Some  little  pains 
are  well  bestowed  to  improve,  or,  at  least,  protect 
our  flowers,  for  if  the  beauty  of  the  rose  is  injured 
Iioav  can  Ave  supply  her  place  ?  In  the  days  of  our 
childhood  “  the  rose  was  the  glory  of  April  and 
May it  is  still  the  glory  of  our  gardens,  though  at  a 
later  season. 

We  should  uoav  keep  our  box  edgings  neatly 
trimmed,  and  our  laAvns  mown  as  frequently  as  pos¬ 
sible,  that  the  turf  may  be  short  and  velvetty.  I  love 
the  daisy,  yet  it  does  certainly  destroy  the  effect  of 
floAvers  when  it  blooms  on  the  grass-plot,  and  they 
should  therefore  be  often  moAvn.  The  daisy,  though 
we  value  it  not,  Avas  once  very  highly  prized.  It  Avas 
the  favourite  flower  of  one  of  our  British  queens,  the 
unfortunate  Margaret  of  Anjou;  and  was  then  chosen 
to  decorate  the  hair,  and  Avas  even  Avorked  upon  the 
embroidered  robe.  Since  that  day  it  has  sunk  into 
insignificance,  but  it  is  still  pleasing  to  us.  as  the 


first  flower  childhood  possessess  and  rejoices  in ;  and 
Avhen  Ave  see  it  in  the  barrenness  of  the  very  early 
spring  it  always  gives  us  pleasure.  Its  little  history, 
too,  is  interesting,  connected  as  it  is  with  courtly 
scenes,  and  pageantry,  and  suffering.  Hoav  deep  a 
tale  of  sorrow  it  relates,  and  how  loudly  it  teaches 
us  that  the  path  of  royalty  is  not  the  path  of  peace. 
Let  this  simplest  wild  flower  rouse  in  our  hearts  a 
doubly  loyal  spirit;  and  let  the  cottage  gardeners 
strive  to  shield  their  monarch’s  steps  from  harm,  by 
setting  a  bright  example  of  quietness  and  content¬ 
ment.  If  the  peasantry  are  true  to  the  crown,  not 
one  of  its  jewels  shall  fall  out. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hybrid  Honeysuckles  { Ii .  Tongue). — Your  hybrids  from  a 
male  of  the  trumpet  honeysuckle  fertilizing  the  pubescent  honey¬ 
suckle  have  very  handsome,  brilliant,  orange-scarlet  flowers,  with  a 
bold  foliage,  but  scentless.  They  are  a  very  desirable  addition  to  our 
shrubberies  and  borders. 

Thurston’s  Reliance  Pea  {Tyro). — We  never  grew  this  variety, 
but  we  believe  that  it  does  not  require  any  treatment  differing  from 
that  desirable  for  other  peas.  Remove  the  spinach  from  between  the 
rows,  and  spread  some  mulch  of  long  dung  thickly  over  the  roots  of 
the  peas  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  will  preserve  the  mois¬ 
ture  beneficially,  as  you  say  your  soil  is  light  and  exposed,  and  you 
wish  to  grow  the  pods  very  fine.  Liquid  manure  of  sheep’s  dung 
once  a  week,  after  the  pods  arc  set,  will  aid  you  also.  Larks  are  not 
injurious  to  wheat  when  in  ear. 

Carrots  {Victoria). — We  cannot  suggest  anything  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  these  sown  late,  and  in  poor  ground  without  manure. 
It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  transplant  them  now  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  If  you  merely  want  green  food  for  your  rabbits 
you  may  water  your  carrots  once  a  week  with  weak  liquid  manure. 

Rolling  Potatoes  {Diaconus). — It  may  be  that  the  potato 
disease  was  checked,  as  you  say,  in  a  cottager’s  garden  by  roll¬ 
ing  down  the  stems  of  the  potatoes  at  this  time  of  the  year,  for 
consolidating  the  earth  about  the  tubers  has  been  in  several  instances 
alleged  to  have  such  a  preservative  effect  ;  it  helps  to  exclude  the 
air,  and  the  more  the  air  is  excluded  the  better  is  putrefaction 
avoided.  But  we  have  no  hope  that  such  rolling  is  a  specific  against 
the  disease.  We  believe  that  this  is  a  consequence  of  unnatural 
treatment  during  centuries,  and  that  it  will  take  many  years  of  more 
rational  cultivation  and  storing  to  eradicate  the  disease. 

Fuchsia  Seed  (A.  A.  B.). — AATien  you  want  to  save  seeds  of 
fuchsias,  or  of  many  other  plants,  it  is  a  good  old  rule  to  assist  the 
plant  to  produce  them,  by  dusting  its  own  pollen  on  the  stigmas. 
Imperfect,  or  w'ant  of  impregnation,  is  often  the  cause  of  the  seed 
pods  and  berries  falling  off.  See  what  Mr.  Beaton  says  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  last  week. 

Hoes  the  Elder  cause  Blight?  (T.  Morgan).— We  do  not 
believe  in  the  old  doctrine  that  the  elder  or  any  other  plant  either 
causes  blight  or  prevents  it  in  a  garden.  If  your  elder-tree  is  a 
favourite  let  it  alone,  otherwise  it  is,  by  its  roots,  a  great  robber  in  a 
garden,  being  a  powerful  feeder.  The  simplest  mode  of  getting  rid 
of  insects  on  common  hardy  bushes  is  to  cut  off  the  points  of  the 
shoots  attacked,  as  Mr.  Errington  recommended  for  currants  and 
gooseberries.  It  is  only  the  tender  points  they  seize  on,  and  no 
common  plant  is  injured  by  this  “  stopping.” 

The  Lemon  Plant  {Ibid). — This  ( Aloysia  citriodora)  will  do 
much  better  planted  out  in  a  border  near  your  door  for  summer  use, 
and  a  slight  dry  covering  will  save  it  from  frost.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
good  pot-plant  for  summer,  but  excellent  for  the  window  in  winter. 
The  best  way  to  manage  it  is  to  plant  out  of  the  pots  at  the  end  of 
May  without  disturbing  the  ball,  to  water  occasionally  through  the 
ummer,  and  to  repot  late  in  September. 

Klkinia  articulata  {Ibid). — This  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  is 
in  Loudon’s  Hortus  Britannicus  under  the  old  name  of  Cacalia.  It 
is  a  succulent  of  no  great  beauty.  As  a  window  plant  it  only  requires 
a  very  small  pot,  very  poor  soil,  and  very  little  water  in  summer,  and 
none  hardly  in  winter. 

Caterpillars  on  Roses  (A  Parson's  Wife).— We  have  now 
seen  and  found  out  the  real  habits  of  this  little  rascal,  noticed  in  our 
answer  to  you  at  p.  160.  It  feeds  solitary,  and  always  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaf,  beginning  at  the  point,  scratching  off  the  green  part 
only,  and  never  going  to  a  fresh  leaf  till  the  whole  of  the  first  one  is 
eaten  otf.  It  begins  to  feed  late  in  the  evening  and  continues  eating 
till  8  or  9  o’clock  next  morning  ;  resting  for  the  rest  of  the  day  on  the 
underside  of  the  leaf,  but  still  singly.  Look,  therefore,  over  the  rose¬ 
bush  late  and  early,  and  destroy  the  marauders  one  by  one.  They 
are  easily  seen  and  only  one  on  a  leaf,  consequently  hand-picking  or 
crushing  them  is  not  a  formidable  job.  They  are  very  small,  not 
more  than  a  half-inch  long,  dullish  white,  with  a  dark  brown  head. 

Pears  Falling  off  {S.  Cooke). — Your  pear-tree  blossoms  well, 
has  abundance  of  leaves,  but  the  fruit,  when  about  the  size  of  a 
hazel  nut,  invariably  turns  black  and  falls  off.— AVhether  your  pear  is 
a  case  of  “  bad  setting,”  as  gardeners  term  it,  that  is,  deficient  im¬ 
pregnation,  or  whether  something  is  organically  wrong  in  the  system 
of  the  tree,  we  cannot  precisely  say.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  speak 
in  a  positive  way  on  the  subject,  but  so  many  anomalous  subjects 
present  themselves  in  fruit-gardening,  that  cases  occur  in  which  the 
most  experienced  and  the  most  scientific  feel  bound  to  hesitate.  As 
your  tree  has  been  planted  30  years  it  is  quite  probable  the  roots  may 
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have  penetrated  an  ungenial  or  actively  prejudicial  subsoil,  To  save 
loss  of  time  by  uncertain  speculations  we  should  plant  another  tree  or 
two.  If,  however,  you  are  determined  to  endeavour  to  save  your 
favourite  excavate  in  autumn  so  as  to  get  at  all  tap-roots  ;  cut 
them  away,  and  have  recourse  to  a  good  top-dressing,  with  the 
application  of  liquid  manure,  in  order  to  obtain  surface  fibres.  The 
latter  operation  may  commence  immediately.  Try  also,  next  year, 
dusting  the  stigma  of  the  blossom  with  pollen  from  another  pear-tree. 

Compost  fob  Lilium  lancifolium  ( Diunthus ). — Your  compost, 
composed  as  follows,  is  excellent  for  this  flower  : — Good  hazel  turfy 
loam,  6  parts ;  two  or  three  year  old,  rotten,  stable  manure,  3  ;  vege¬ 
table  mould,  3;  good  peat,  3;  silver  sand,  1  part;  mixed  10  months 
before  using  and  frequently  turned. 

Guano  Water  {Ibid). — Your  mode  of  making  and  applying  this 
liquid  manure,  thus  described,  are  both  good  : — In  a  vessel  capable 
of  holding  nine  gallons  put  two  pounds  of  guano  and  eight  gallons  of 
water,  let  them  stand  24  hours,  frequently  stirring  the  mixture  ;  after 
letting  it  settle  for  an  hour  put  it  into  another  vessel  holding  nine 
gallons  ;  then  put  eight  gallons  of  fresh  w'ater  into  the  first  vessel, 
on  the  guano,  for  24  hours.  After  settling  mix  these  two  almost  clear 
infusions  together  for  use. 

Various  Liliums  and  Gladioli  (Ibid). — Never  give  guano 
water  to  a  lilium.  L.  Japonicum  is  hardy  in  England,  and  likes  a 
peaty  soil.  L.  Venustum -we  never  heard  of.  Eximium  is  only  ano¬ 
ther  name  for  the  old  L.  longiflorum,  which  is  not  quitehardy  with  us, 
but  a  slight  protection  will  preserve  it  in  a  dry  border.  Alltheg-tadiofi 
will  live  out  of  doors  here,  with  a  slight  protection  and  a  dry  bed, 
and  that  is  the  easiest  way  to  manage  them.  Gladioli  showing  flower 
buds  in  a  greenhouse  will  receive  no  benefit  by  being  planted  out 
now.  When  the  spring  frosts  are  over  is  the  time  to  plant  them  out 
of  pots,  and  the  end  of  October  the  best  time  to  plant  the  dry  bulbs 
in  the  open  ground,  and  no  rain  should  get  at  them  all  the  winter, 
nor  indeed  till  they  are  well  up  in  the  spring ;  if  you  manage  that 
they  will  indeed  reward  you. 

Agapantuus  Umbellatus  (not  exrulea,  J.  M.). — This,  which 
you  describe  as  “just  doubling  itself,”  you  must  not  divide  until  the 
end  of  March.  When  these  flowers  are  once  established  they  ought 
to  flower  every  year.  Give  it  abundance  of  water  till  the  end  of 
August,  and  keep  it  in  the  open  air  until  frost  approaches. 

Christmas  Hose,  &c.  (Ibid). — This  should  be  divided  at  the 
roots  this  month  when  in  a  dormant  state,  and  planted  immediately. 
It  will  do  in  any  soil  that  is  not  too  stiff  or  over  wet ;  but  best  in  rich 
light  loam,  such  as  the  borders  of  a  good  old  kitchen  garden.  No 
winter  flower  deserves  to  be  more  grown  than  the  Christmas  rose.  Part 
of  your  vegetable  compost,  when  quite  rotten,  should  be  laid  by 
under  cover  to  come  into  use  “on  a  wet  day.”  If  your  arum  has 
flowered  and  is  turning  yellow  in  the  leaves,  cease  watering  it,  and 
let  it  get  quite  dry  for  three  months  in  the  meantime.  If  you  want 
to  increase  it,  shake  the  soil  from  it,  and  divide  the  small  from  the 
large  fleshy  tubers  which  compose  the  underground  part.  See  what 
is  said  of  them  at  p.  51.  The  acacia  should  stand  out  of  doors  till 
frosts  threaten  us,  and  be  regularly  watered. 

Pentstemon  Perfoliatum  ( Un  Jeune  liomme). — By  this  we 
presume  you  mean  P.  Ixvigatum,  which  in  some  old  botanical  works 
is  called  Digitalis  perfoliata  glabra.  You  will  find  its  history  in 
Loudon’s  Encyclopedia  of  plants  under  the  name  first  mentioned. 
The  little  cruciferous  plant  you  mention  with  yellow  flowers  is,  per¬ 
haps,  Cheirunthus  alpinus.  The  rose  you  enclose  is  affected  with 
“  green  centre,”  as  gardeners  call  the  transformation  of  the  pistils 
into  leaves.  We  never  knew  this  example  of  morphology  so  preva¬ 
lent  as  it  is  this  year.  Your  other  question  shall  be  answered  next 
week. 

Roses  (Beginner). — Your  flowers  are  affected  with  “green  cen¬ 
tre.”  See  previous  answer,  and  what  Mr.  Beaton  says  on  the  subject 
at  p.  143-5. 

Auuatic  Plants  ( - ). — Mr.  Appleby  will  write  fully  on 

their  culture  next  week. 

Skins  of  .Aphides  (T.  Morgan). — “The  shelly  looking  insects 
with  holes  in  their  backs,  adhering  to  the  calyx,  &c.  of  your  rose,” 
are  only  the  skins  of  aphides,  or  green  flies,  killed  by  the  grubs  of 
parasitic  Ichneumon  flies.  The  swollen  size  of  the  skins  arise  from 
their  distention  to  accommodate  the  growth  of  the  parasite  that  fed 
upon  their  vitals.  The  hole  is  that  by  which  the  parasite  made  its 
exit.  Your  rose,  we  think,  is  the  Grand  Tuscany. 

Hybridizing  (A  Novice). — The  pollen  is  required  to  be  applied  to 
no  other  part  but  the  stigma.  Your  fragment  of  flower  was  too  much 
bruised  for  us  to  speak  certainly  of  its  name  :  it  is  like  Cacttis  Jen- 
liensonii. 

Bees  (A  Beginner). — Youreturned  the  second  swarm  to  the  parent 
hive  the  afternoon  it  came  forth  ;  since  which  the  bees  have  slaugh¬ 
tered  the  drones,  yet  you  heard  the  piping  of  the  queen  since,  and 
after  that  found  in  front  of  the  hive  the  bodies  of  two  bees,  darker  and 
rather  longer  than  the  others. — If  the  piping  continues  they  will 
swarm  again,  for  it  ceases  only  after  the  swarm  has  left,  or  the  super¬ 
numerary  queens  are  killed,  which  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  see¬ 
ing  them  dead  on  the  ground  under  the  hive.  They  were  queens  that 
you  found  in  front  of  the  hive,  which  is  a  certain  indication  that  your 
bees  will  not  swarm  again.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  resort  to  fumi¬ 
gation  in  returning  a  swarm  to  its  parent  hive :  hive  them  in  the 
usual  manner;  then,  by  a  smart  and  sudden  movement,  shake  the 
bees  out  of  the  hive  upon  a  board,  and  place  the  board  close  to  the 
parent  hive,  guiding,  at  the  same  time,  a  few  bees  to  its  entrance, 
and  the  remainder  will  speedily  follow. 

Caterpillars  on  Apple-trees  (A  Lower  of  Gardening). — These 
small  larvie  found  on  the  apple-leaves,  enclosed  in  little  portable 
cases,  arc  most  probably  those  of  Asti/ages  nigricella,  which  Mr. 
Walker  has  observed  to  feed  on  leaves  of  pear-trees.  If  they  are  not 
of  this  species  they  ard  of  a  closely  allied  species.  We  consider 
them  in  no  wise  answerabie  for  the  loss  of  the  apple  blossom.  The 
larger  of  the  two  flics  you  caught  devouring  the  smaller  fly  is  one  of 
the  smaller  species  of  Empis ,  perhaps  E.  tessallata.  Your  descrip¬ 


tion  of  their  habit  is  quite  correct : — “  I  met  with  one  that  had  evi¬ 
dently  just  caught  another,  and  so  intent  was  the  larger  one  on  the 
destruction  of  his  captive  that,  though  in  general  they  are  not  easily 
caught,  yet  it  sulfered  me  to  take  them  both  up,  and  lay  them  on  my 
hand.  The  efforts  of  the  larger  one  seemed  to  be  directed  to  pieree 
the  smaller  in  the  thorax,  just  at  the  back  of  the  head ;  and,  after  a 
hard  struggle,  succeeded.  When  quite  killed,  the  smaller  one  was 
borne  off  in  triumph  bv  the  larger.” 

Potatoes  (Devonshire-slreet). — Your  crop  is  all  right;  leave  it 
alone,  except  hoeing  down  the  weeds,  until  the  end  of  the  present 
month,  or  until  the  tops  begin  to  die  off.  Kidney  potatoes  are  not 
full  grown  until  then.  If  you  want  early  potatoes  next  year,  plant 
Walnut-leaved  and  Ash-lcaved  Kidneys. 

Peas  (T.  O.  M.) — It  is  much  too  late  for  you  to  sow  these  in  order 
to  grow  a  crop  to  give  the  ripe  produce  away  to  your  poor  neighbours 
in  winter.  For  that  purpose  you  should  sow  in  March,  and  the  best 
kind  you  can  cultivate  is  the  Charlton. 

Form  of  Beds  (J.  W.).— Your  labourer  was  quite  wrong  in  dig¬ 
ging  deep  alleys  between  your  beds,  unless  the  soil  is  heavy  and  badly 
drained.  If  it  is,  then  it  is  not  a  bad  plan. 

Potato  Sets  (Ibid). — You  need  not  scoop  all  the  eyes  but  two  out 
of  your  whole  sets.  One  or  two  of  the  strongest,  if  they  are  left  to 
themselves,  will  take  the  lead  and  grow  up  to  stems,  the  others  not 
vegetating  at  all.  Late  experience  has  taught  us  in  this  and  in  many 
other  instances,  that  we  often  thwart  nature  in  our  over  anxiety  to 
assist  her.  The  “  Farmer’s  Magazine”  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Rogerson,  in  Norfolk-street,  Strand. 

Earthing  up  Potatoes  (Twig). — You  are  quite  right  in  under¬ 
standing  that  we  do  not  earth  up  our  potatoes,  and  for  the  reasons 
we  assigned  at  p.  14S.  Of  course  we  take  care  that  the  tubers  nearest 
the  surface  are  covered  with  earth  about  an  inch  deep.  The  name  of 
your  plant  is  Oxalis  livida. 

Morf.llo  Cherries  and  Apricots  Falling  (Little  Tom). — You 
have  examined  the  stones  of  these,  and  find  them  without  kernels, 
and  this  probably  explains  the  cause  of  your  loss.  The  fruit  had  not 
been  fertilized  ;  this  is  one  cause  of  all  stone  fruit  falling,  although 
we  do  not  intend  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  all  that  are  unfertilized 
fall.  There  may  be  other  causes  in  your  case,  the  crops  may  not  be 
sufficiently  thinned,  so  that  the  supply  of  sap  is  not  sufficient  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  fruit.  We  do  translate  the  Latin  names 
of  plants  as  much  as  is  possible.  The  glutinous  matter  you  mention 
as  being  on  the  leaves  of  your  cherries,  &c.,  is  called  Honey-dew.  It 
is  a  disease  on  which  we  shall  probably  say  something  next  week. 

Insects  on  Scarlet  Runners  (An  Amateur,  W.  II.  B.). — 
These  are  the  aphides  or  green  lice,  peculiar  to  the  plant,  and  called 
by  entomologists  Aphis  p/iuseoli. 

Mignonette  turned  Yellow  (Ibid). — The  mere  fact  of  taking 
one  plant  from  a  window  facing  the  west  to  another  window  having 
an  eastern  aspect  could  not  have  given  that  plant  “almost  immedi¬ 
ately  an  autumnal  yellow;”  whilst  the  plant  remaining  in  the 
western  window  continues  green.  There  is  something  the  matter 
with  the  root  of  the  plant  moved,  or  some  difference  in  the  amount 
of  water  and  air  given  to  it. 

Blighted  Damson  Tree  (W.  E.  H). — This  blight  upon  plum 
trees  has  swept  all  over  England.  The  deformity  of  the  points  of 
the  shoots  is  caused  by  their  being  attacked  early  in  the  spring  by 
the  plum  louse,  Aphis  pruni.  The  wounds  inflicted  by  this  aphis 
caused  the  growth  to  be  deformed,  and  the  sap  to  exude  and  decom¬ 
pose.  The  white  insects  (of  which  we  find  only  the  remains  of  one), 
seem  to  have  been  some  kind  of  Acarus,  or  mite,  a  family  of  insects 
usually  found  where  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable  matter  is  going  on. 

Rose  Culture  (An  Admirer).  If  you  refer  to  p.  66  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  you  will  see  how  you  can  best  treat  the  soil,  and  for 
other  directions  please  to  refer  to  the  index  of  our  first  volume. 
Horse  droppings  will  make  liquid  manure,  but  you  must  put  about 
half  as  much  more  as  you  would  of  sheep’s  dung  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
If  you  mulch  over  the  roots  of  the  roses  opening  with  difficulty,  and 
then  give  a  good  soaking  of  water  over  the  mulch,  you  will  assist 
them  effectually.  On  no  account  cultivate  kidney  beans  or  peas 
round  the  stems  of  your  roses. 

Soap  Asiies  (F.  S.  B.). — You  will  find  full  particulars  relative  to 
these  at  p.  268  of  our  first  volume. 

Roses  (Gamma). — Fanny  Bias  is  a  Gallic  or  French  rose  and  not 
a  climber;  Amadis  is  a  Boursault,  and  a  climber.  It  is  crimson  with  a 
purple  centre.  The  other  name  we  cannot  make  out.  You  were 
quite  right  not  to  cut  off  the  tops  of  your  violets  when  dividing  them. 
The  leaves  are  now  at  work  preparing  the  materials  for  the  next 
blooms. 

Potato  Planting  (Ibid).—  Plant  in  autumn,  but  do  not  put  on 
your  soot  and  salt  until  the  spring,  about  March. 

Plumbago  Lakpenta  and" Zauchsneria  Californica  (A 
Leicestershire  Subscriber). — There  was  such  a  demand  for  these  this 
spring  that  the  nurserymen  were  obliged  to  send  them  “out”  in 
little  morsels,  after  forcing  them  severely,  so  that  those  who  had 
them  late  can  only  nurse  them  for  next  season.  The  first-named  in 
a  cold  pit  or  window,  and  the  second  in  the  open  air — a  cold  frame 
being  even  too  confined  for  it. 

Dahlias  not  Growing  (Ibid). — Your  dahlia  roots  unfortunatelv 
lost  their  eyes,  or  growing  buds  probably,  and,  in  such  case,  are  of 
no  more  use.  Let  them  remain,  however,  as  they  are  ;  perhaps  some 
of  them  will  yet  grow.  The  leaf  you  sent  us  is  that  of  Tradescantia 
discolor,  an  old  stove  plant  that  might  be  wintered  in  a  warm  room, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  very  easiest  to  manage.  We  had  it  once  from 
abroad  by  the  name  of  the  “  oyster  plant.” 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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JULY  12—18,  1849. 

Plants  dedicated  to 
each  day. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon  R. 
and  Sets. 

Moon’s 
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bef.  Sun. 
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Magpie  moth  seen. 
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Hoplia  argentea  seen. 
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Drinker  moth  seen. 

Everlasting  Lupine. 
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5 
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G.  Sun.  aft.  Trinity.  St.  Swithiu. 

Small  Cape  Marigold. 
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27 
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5 
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Blackbird’s  song  ceases. 

Large  Garden  Convol- 

3 

8 

1 

3 

26 

5 

41 
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1? 

Tu 

Burnislied-brass  moth  seen. 

Sweet  Pea.  [vulus. 

5 

7 

1 

47 

27 

5 

46 
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18 

W 

Whitethroat’s  song  ceases. 

Autumn  Marigold. 

G 

6 

2 

40 

28 

5 

51 

199 

St.  Switiiin,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  horn  of  noble  parentage 
in  that  city  or  its  vicinity ;  became  a  member  of  the  regular  clergy 
attached  to  its  cathedral,  and,  finally,  was  raised  to  its  mitre,  in  852, 
by  his  pupil  king  Ethelwolph.  There  is  ample  testimony  of  his  learn¬ 
ing,  charity,  and  humility ;  and  we  need  cite  no  other  than  that  he 
was  the  preceptor  of  king  Alfred,  as  be  had  been  of  his  father,  that 
he  built  numerous  churches  where  none  previously  existed,  and  that 
he  directed  his  body  to  be  buried  before  the  western  door  of  the 
cathedral,  esteeming  his  remains  unworthy  to  repose  within  its 
walls.  His  death  occurred  a.d.  862.  About  a  century  after,  being 
canonized  by  the  Romish  Church,  it  was  not  considered  appropriate 
that  the  relics  of  a  saint  should  be  without  a  worthy  resting  place ; 
and,  a  sumptuous  shrine  being  prepared  within  the  cathedral,  it 
was  proposed  to  translate  them  thither  on  the  15th  of  July.  The 
ceremony,  however,  was  delayed  for  forty  days  by  the  occurrence  of 
a  series  of  heavy  rains,  giving  birth  to  tile  lines  proverbial  through¬ 
out  Great  Britain  : — 

“  St.  Swithin’s  day,  if  thou  dost  rain, 

For  forty  days  it  will  remain  : 

St.  Swithin’s  day,  if  thou  be  fair, 

For  forty  days  ’twill  rain  no  mair.” 

We  have  seen  that  a  similar  saying  is  applied  in  other  places  to  the 
anniversary  of  the  translation  of  St.  Martin,  July  4.  In  France  it  is 
in  a  like  manner  connected  with  the  festival  of  St.  Gervais,  June  19  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  founded  on  the  observation,  made  by 
men  of  science  as  well  as  rustics,  that  if  much  rain  occurs  at  the 
close  of  June,  or  early  in  July,  it  is  followed  by  a  long  series  of 
similar  weather.  There  is  also  reason  to  know  that  rain  at  this  period 
is  beneficial  both  to  our  corn  and  fruit  crops.  The  cultivators  of  the 
soil  are  acute  observers  of  such  phenomena,  and  they  have  two 

Insects.  —  Especially  during  this 
month,  but  at  various  periods  between 
the  end  of  May  and  August,  a  greenish 
white  or  slaty  -  coloured  caterpillar  — 
more  than  two  inches  long  when  full 
grown — may  be  found  feeding  on  the 
various  species  of  mullein  ( Verbnscurn ) 
and  figwort  ( Scrophularia ).  On  each 
segment  of  this  caterpillar  are  four 
large  black  dots,  sometimes  separate, 
and  sometimes  running  together ;  there 
are  smaller  black  clots  along  the  sides, 
and  a  double  row  of  yellow  spots  on 
the  back,  with  others  on  the  sides. 

The  head  is  yellow,  spotted  with  black. 

This  is  the  larva  of  the  Mullein  moth 
( Cucullia  verbnsci,  and  Noctua  ver- 
basci  of  some).  This  moth  appears 
commonly  in  May.  It  is  about  two 
inches  across  the  expanded  fore-wings, 
which  are  of  a  dark  reddish-brown 


sayings  indicative  of  their  opinions  upon  the  point : — “  When  it  rains 
on  St.  Swithin’s  day,  he  is  christening  the  apples;”  and, 

“  A  shower  of  rain  in  July,  when  the  corn  begins  to  fill, 

Is  worth  a  plough  of  oxen,  and  all  that  belongs  theretill.” 

The  small  Cape  marigold  is  very  appropriately  associated  with  this 
day,  because,  as  is  indicated  by  its  botanical  name.  Calendula  plu- 
vinlis,  it  closes  its  petals  at  the  approach  of  rain. 

Phenomena  of  the  Season. — In  our  last  Number  we  mentioned 
a  few  examples  of  the  modes  in  which  the  stamens  are  induced  to 
scatter  their  pollen  upon  the  pistil,  but  we  must  not  pass  from  the 
subject  without  mentioning  some  other  extraordinary  instances  of 
the  contrivances  adopted  by  their  Creator  to  secure  the  impregnation 
of  the  seeds  of  plants.  Created  in  every  conceivable  variety  of  form 
consistent  with  beauty,  the  pollen  would  not  reach  the  stigma  of 
some  flowers  unless  some  especial  means  were  provided  to  effect  the 
contact.  In  the  snowdrops  and  campanulas ,  whilst  the  pendant 
corolla  serves  as  a  canopy  to  shelter  the  parts  from  rain,  the  mouth 
of  that  canopy  opens  wide  to  admit  the  winds  for  the  dispersion  of 
the  pollen  over  the  stigma.  Ruppia  maritima,  and  other  aquatic 
plants,  float  constantly  at  considerable  depths  beneath  the  water’s 
surface  ;  but,  when  the  season  for  impregnation  arrives,  they  rise  to 
the  surface,  expand  their  flowers,  and  then  again  sink  within  the 
waters  to  perfect  their  seeds.  The  female  flowers  of  the  Valisneria 
spiralis  grow,  as  the  name  intimates,  on  spiral  stalks,  and  remain 
coiled  beneath  the  water  until  the  time  for  the  polleu’s  shedding 
arrives— the  stalks  then  uncoil  and  bring  the  flowers  above  the  sur¬ 
face.  What  adds  to  the  wonder  of  this  phenomenon,  the  male 
flowers  are  grown  on  separate  plants  ;  and  hence  there  is  further 
occasion  to  admire  the  wisdom  which  provides  that  the  females  shall 
always  rise  to  the  surface  at  the  appropriate  time,  and  that  they 
should  never  in  vain  “  call  their  lost  lovers.”  After  the  pollen  has 
been  scattered  over  the  stigma,  the  stalk  resumes  its  coiled  form,  and 
withdraws  the  flower  once  more  within  the  bosom  of  the  water. 
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colour,  clouded  and  lined  with  black,  and  with  a  large  white  spot  on 
each  resembling  the  figure  3,  as  shewn  in  the  annexed  drawing. 
The  hind-wings  are  also  reddish-brown,  but  paler,  and  sofnetimes 
almost  white.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  upon  the  mulleins,  and 
their  relative  species  of  plants,  which  eggs  are  hatched  in  a  few  days 
if  the  weather  be  warm.  The  caterpillars  when  of  full  growth  we 
have  already  described,  and  they  then  descend  into  the  ground  at 
the  roots  of  the  plants  on  which  they  have  been  feeding,  where  they 
form  cocoons  of  half-rotted  leaves  and  earth,  so  firmly  bound 
together  as  to  resemble  small  hard  clods.  They  remain  in  the  pupa 
state  until  the  following  May,  or  even  for  two  years.  It  is  curious  that 
the  caterpillar  of  this  moth,  although  its  food  is  usually  vegetable, 
eats,  with  much  apparent  satisfaction,  the  skins  which  from  time  to 
time  it  casts  in  the  progress  of  growth.  This  strange  repast,  says 
Mr.  Kirby,  seems  even  a  stimulating  dainty,  speedily  restoring  the 
caterpillar  to  vigour  after  the  painful  moulting  by  which  it  has  been 
supplied  with  it. 


As  was  expected,  by  all  who  liave  mfi.de  tbe  diseases 
of  plants  their  study,  the  month  just  closed,  charac¬ 
terized  by  great  warmth  and  dryness,  succeeding  as 
it  did  to  a  spring  of  unusual  coldness  and  wet,  has 
been  productive  of  a  very  prevalent  appearance  of 
Honey-dew.  It  is  upon  our  roses,  currants,  and 


gooseberries,  but  has  exuded  in  such  excess  from 
the  leaves  of  lime  and  filbert  trees  in  Hampshire  as 
literally  to  drop  from  their  surfaces.  It  has  been 
stated  by  some  that,  notwithstanding  the  sweetness 
of  this  exudation,  bees  never  feed  upon  it,  but  we 
can  bear  evidence  of  the  contrary,  and  so  numerous 
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were  these  insects,  on  one  occasion,  a  few  days  since  j 
collecting  the  honey-dew  from  some  filbert’s  leaves, 
that  we  were  informed  that  a  swarm  was  alighted 
upon  them.  This,  however,  continued  only  for  less 
than  a  week,  and  now,  though  some  few  of  the  leaves 
are  nearly  as  clammy  as  ever  with  this  saccharine 
exudation,  we  do  not  see  any  bees  visiting  them. 

The  honey-dew  is  not,  like  the  potato  murrain,  a 
modern  infirmity  of  plants ;  for  it  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  imder  the  fanciful  designation  of  the  ‘  sweat 
of  the  heavens,’  and  the  ‘  saliva  of  the  stars,’  though 
he  questioned  whether  it  is  a  deposition  from  the 
air,  purging  it  from  some  contracted  impurity. 
More  modern  philosophers  have  been  quite  as  erro¬ 
neous  and  discordant  in  their  opinion  relative  to  the 
disease’s  nature.  Some,  with  the  most  unmitigatable 
asperity,  declare  that  it  is  the  excrement  of  aphides. 
Others  as  exclusively  maintain  that  it  is  an  atmo- 
speric  deposit,  and  a  third  party  consider  that  it  arises 
from  bleeding,  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  of  in¬ 
sects.  That  there  may  be  a  glutinous  saccharine  liquid 
found  upon  the  leaves  of  plants  arising  from  the  first 
and  third  named  causes  is  probable,  or  rather  certain ; 
hut  this  is  by  no  means  conclusive  that  there  is  not 
a  similar  liquid  extravasated  upon  the  surface  of  the 
leaves,  owing  to  some  unhealthy  action  of  their 
vessels.  It  is  with  this  description  of  honey-dew 
that  we  are  here  concerned.  The  error  into  which 
writers  on  this  subject  appear  to  have  fallen,  consists 
in  their  having  endeavoured  to  assign  the  origin  of 
every  kind  of  honey-dew  to  the  same  cause.  Thus 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  White  seems  ( Naturalist’s  Calendar,) 
to  have  had  a  fanciful  and  comprehensive  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  honey-dew,  telling  us, 
under  the  date  June  4th,  1783,  “vast  honey-dews 
this  week.  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  he,  that  in 
hot  days  the  effluvia  of  flowers  are  drawn  up  by  a 
brisk  evaporation,  and  then  in  the  night  fall  down 
with  the  dews  with  which  they  are  entangled.”  The 
objection  urged  to  this  theory  by  Curtis  (Trans.  Linn. 
Soc.  vi.  82)  is  conclusive.  If  it  fell  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  it  would  cover  every  thing  on  which  it  fell  in¬ 
discriminately  ;  whereas  we  never  find  it  but  on  cer- 
ain  living  plants  and  trees  ;  we  find  it  also  on  plants 
in  stoves  and  greenhouses  covered  with  glass. 

Curtis  had  convinced  himself  that  the  honey-dew 
was  merely  the  excrement  of  the  aphides,  and  he 
supported  his  theory  with  his  usual  ability,  although 
he  justly  deemed  it  a  little  ‘  wonderful  extraordinary’ 
that  any  insect  should  secrete  as  excrementitious 
matter,  sugar ;  he  even  thought  it  possible,  if  the 
ants,  wasps,  and  flies,  could  be  prevented  from  devour¬ 
ing  the  honey-dew,  ‘  almost  as  fast  as  it  was  deposited,' 
to  collect  it  in  considerable  quantities,  and  eon  vert  it 
into  the  choicest  sugar  and  sugar-candy. 

The  fact  that  honey-dew  is  n,ever  found  except 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  a  leaf,  whilst  the  aphides 
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are  as  exclusively  confined  to  the  under  surface,  is 
fatal  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Curtis. 

We  have  no  doubt  ourselves  that  lioney-dew  is  an 
unnatural  exudation,  caused  by  a  heat  of  the  air  and 
dryness  of  the  soil  not  suited  to  the  habit  of  the  plant 
on  which  the  exudation  appears.  It  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  out-burst  of  blood  which  in  such 
seasons  is  apt  to  occur  to  man,  and  arises  from  the 
increased  action  of  the  secretory  and  circulatory 
system  to  which  it  affords  relief.  There  is  this  great 
and  essential  difference,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  plants, 
the  extravasation  is  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves, 
and  consequently  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of 
the  extruded  sap  are  their  respiration  and  digestion 
impaired. 

Azaleas  sometimes,  hut  rarely,  have  the  fine  hairs 
on  their  leaves,  especially  on  their  lower  surface, 
beaded,  as  it  were,  with  a  resinous  exudation.  It  is 
never  found  but  upon  plants  that  have  been  kept  in 
a  temperature  too  high,  and  in  a  soil  too  fertile.  This 
is  a  kind  of  honey-dew,  and,  like  it,  an  effort  to  relieve 
the  surcharged  vessels;  occurring  also  in  various 
forms  in  other  plants. 

This  lioney-dew,  or  exudation  of  sap,  may  be  both 
prevented  and  cured  by  mulching  over  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  and  giving  to  them  regularly  and  plentifully 
supplies  of  water.  Where  tins  was  done  to  one  of 
three  filbert  trees,  all  affected  by  honey-dew,  and  its 
leaves  had  been  well  syringed,  it  left  that  one,  though 
continuing  for  weeks  after  unmitigated  on  the  other 
two.  This,  added  to  the  successful  application  of 
other  liquids  to  plants,  in  order  to  prevent  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  lioney-dew  and  similar  diseases,  seem  to 
substantiate  the  opinion  that  a  morbid  state  of  the 
sap  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  lioney-dew;  for  it  would 
be  difficult  to  explain  the  reason  why  the  use  of  a  so¬ 
lution  of  common  salt  in  water  applied  to  the  soil 
in  which  a  plant  is  growing  can  prevent  a  disease 
caused  by  insects.  But  if  we  admit  that  the  irregular 
action  of  the  sap  is  the  cause  of  the  disorder,  then  wre 
can  understand  that  a  portion  of  salt  introduced  hi 
the  juices  of  the  plant  would  naturally  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  4o  correct  or  vary  any  morbid  tendency,  either 
correcting  the  too  rapid  secretion  of  sap,  stimulating 
the  plant  in  promoting  its  regular  formation,  or  pre¬ 
serving  its  fluidity.  And  that  fiy  such  a  treatment 
the  lioney-dew  may  be  entirely  prevented,  we  have 
often  witnessed  in  our  own  garden,  when  experiment¬ 
ing  with  totally  different  objects.  Thus  we  have  seen 
plants  of  various  kinds,  which  have  been  treated  with 
a  weak  solution  of  common  salt  and  water,  totally 
escape  the  lioney-dew,  where  trees  of  the  same  kind, 
growing  in  the  same  plot  of  ground  not  so  treated, 
have  been  materially  injured  by  its  ravages.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  solution  which  has  been  sometimes 
employed  for  this  purpose  is  much  too  strong  for  water¬ 
ing  plants.  We  have  always  preferred  a  weak  liquid, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  one  ounco  of  salt  to  a  gallon 
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of  water  is  quite  powerful  enough  for  the  intended 
purpose.  We  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 
Knight’s  opinion  that  mere  water  lias  a  material  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  composition  of  such  a  remedy,  since 
we  have  noticed  that  standard  fruit-trees,  around 
which,  at  a  distance  of  six.  or  eight  feet  from  the  stem, 
we  had  deposited,  at  a  depth  of  12  inches,  a  quantity 
of  salt  to  promote  the  general  health  and  fruitfulness 
of  the  tree,  according  to  the  manner  formerly  adopted 
to  some  extent  in  the  cider  countries  for  the  apple 
orchards,  that  these  escaped  the  honey-dew  just  as 
well  as  those  which  had  been  watered  with  salt  and 
water,  though  it  infected  adjacent  trees  which  had 
been  treated  with  neither  salt  nor  salt  and  water. 
Our  experience,  we  think,  justifies  the  conclusion  at 
which  we  have  arrived,  viz.,  that  if  the  roots  of  a 
plant  are  kept  healthfully  moist,  and  its  leaves  are 
preserved  also  from  excessive  dryness,  it  will  never 
suffer  from  honey-dew. 


The  encouragement  conferred  upon  us  by  the  public 
justifies  us  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  our  wish  to 
be  still  more  useful,  by  adopting  the  increased  number 
of  pages  which  we  this  day  and  permanently  intend  to 
place  before  our  readers.  The  Stove  department  has 
been  confided  to  Mr.  Robert  F isii,  long  favourably 
known  as  a  contributor  to  the  Gardeners  Magazine , 
Gardeners  Journal,  and  other  periodicals,  and  now 
gardener  to  Colonel  Sowerby,  at  Putteridge  Bury, 
near  Luton.  Our  increased  number  of  pages  will 
enable  us  to  add  this  department  to  The  Cottage 
Gardener,  not  only  without  decreasing  the  space 
allotted  to  the  other  departments,  but  leaving  an  in¬ 
crease  of  space  for  them.  Besides,  we  find  not  only 
that  many  of  our  readers  already  possess  little  struc¬ 
tures  in  which  they  cultivate  stove  plants,  but  that 
many  more  could  not  only  do  so  but  could  force  fruit, 
with  scarcely  any  additional  expense,  aided  by  the 
information  wo  shall  be  able  to  give  them ;  informa¬ 
tion  still  keeping  in  view  our  prime  object — utility, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  gardening  of  the  many. 


THE  ERUIT- GARDEN. 

Perseverance  Necessary  to  Success. — This  prin- 
iple  is  as  essential  in  the  natural  as  in  the  moral 
world;  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  success-crowned  efforts 
of  the  present  as  well  as  the  past  times  bear  this  im¬ 
press  on  them.  Why,  then,  should  fruit  cultivators 
expect  to  form  an  exception?  True  it  is  that  blight¬ 
ing  easterly  winds,  cold  north-westers,  and  those 
April  frosts,  which  appear  to  carry  us  back  to  the 
apparently  hopeless  scenes  of  a  dreary  winter,  cast  a 
damp  on  the  human  mind,  and,  for  a  moment,  excite 
that  sort  of  impatient  spirit  which  would  fain  per¬ 
suade  us  that  our  labours  are  vain,  and  that  no  sub¬ 
stantial  good  can  be  achieved  in  fruit-gardening. 
Such  glimmerings  of  querulous  discontent  we  also 
have  at  times  felt,  as  years  have  rolled  on ;  but  we 
must  also  confess  and  bear  honourable  testimony  to 
a  multitude  of  feelings  of  a  less  heartless,  more  ener¬ 
getic,  and  less  desponding  character,  when,  after  the 
threatening  dark  cloud,  we  have  unexpectedly  met 


with  invigorating  suns  and  genial  showers,  and  have 
discovered,  time  after  time,  that  our  efforts,  although 
frustrated  for  awhile,  yet  were  marked  by  a  real  pro¬ 
gress,  which  only  required  more  temper,  more  pa¬ 
tience,  and  a  better  mood  of  mind,  to  fully  appreciate, 
j  We,  therefore,  if  we  may  be  allowed  a  rather  coarse 
:  joke,  say  to  all  our  fruit-growing  friends,  in  the  lan- 
i  guage  of  Cromwell,  “  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  keep 
your  gunpowder  dry.”  To  apply  the  idea  conveyed 
in  this  strange  quotation  from  a  strange  character,  we 
say,  still  trust  in  sound  principles  in  preference  to 
traditional  maxims,  and  endeavour  to  increase  your 
perseverance  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  your 
temporary  defeat. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  several  applications  from  earnest  contri¬ 
butors  to  The  Cottage  Gardener,  who,  in  addition 
to  a  real  English  spirit  of  perseverance,  which  some¬ 
how  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  the  style  of  many  of  their 
letters,  still  show  a  shade  of  despondency  as  to  the 
present  prospects  of  fruit-trees,  more  worthy  of  east¬ 
ern  fatalists  than  the  slowly-daunted  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  sons  of  the  north.  Many  complain  that  they 
have  no  pears,  although  planted  and  managed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  approved  maxims.  Others  have  failed 
in  their  peaches,  or  cherries,  or  apricots,  &c.,  &c. 

Now,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  character 
of  the  past  April,  who  can  wonder  at  ill  reports? 
We  think  it  rather  strange  that  there  is  any  fruit  at 
all,  for  we  never  during  some  two  score  years’  practice, 
or  nearly  so,  knew  such  a  perilous  April  for  fruit  blos¬ 
soms. 

With  regard  to  pears,  a  great  many  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  have  complained,  in  the  course  of  their  que¬ 
ries,  of  pears  blossoming  freely  yet  never  beari  ng ; 
and  they  naturally  wish  to  know  the  cause.  Now, 
we  would  have  it  understood  that  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  several  causes  may  tend  to  one  and  the 
same  result. 

One  cause  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  decrepitude, 
the  consequence  of  premature  old  age,  induced  by 
abuse  of  culture  combined  with  deleterious  subsoils. 
When  we  say  “  abuse  of  culture,”  we  mean  that  to 
continue  for  years  to  dig  a  spade’s  depth  and  to  crop 
over  the  surface  roots  of  fruit-trees  is  sure  in  the  long 
run  to  produce  evil  effects,  more  especially  if  the 
subsoil  is  of  an  ungenial  character.  Trees,  in  their 
earlier  stages,  may  and  will  stand  this  foul  play  with 
impunity;  and  why?  Simply  because  the  vital 
power  being  strong  and  in  vigorous  play  they  can 
■  continue  to  reproduce  fresh  fibres,  as  a  sort  of  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  mutilation  they  are  made  to  endure.  By 
degrees,  however,  this  strong  vital  action  becomes 
tamed  ;  and,  at  last,  if  the  poor  old  tree  were  skele¬ 
tonised  at  the  root,  it  would  be  seen  standing  on  a 
few  deep  props,  something  after  the  manner  of  a  three- 
legged  stool.  This  is  no  strained  account,  as  would 
be  ascertained  on  a  close  examination  as  above  sug¬ 
gested. 

The  following  sketch  will  perhaps  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  matter. 
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Now,  when  the  conditions  under  which  the  roots  are 
situated  are  taken  into  consideration,  who  can  expect 
tig.  b  to  continue  for  years  in  as  healthful  a  condi¬ 
tion  as  fig.  a.  Indeed,  if  such  were  the  case,  the 
ample  directions  given  by  all  men  of  first-rate  prac¬ 
tice,  to  take  every  precaution  in  avoiding  deleterious 
subsoils,  would  at  once  be  overruled ;  and  trees  might 
be  stuck  in  anywhere  and  anyhow,  without  the 
slightest  pains.  The  unfortunate  subject,  fig.  b,  may 
indeed  continue  to  grow  for  many  years,  hut  the  con¬ 
sequences  will  he  that  the  tree  will  be  altogether 
thrown  into  a  false  position — the  elaborations  will  be 
altogether  defective.  The  tree  will,  perhaps,  blossom 
freely  through  sheer  poverty  or  the  inability  to  “run 
to  wood,”  as  gardeners  term  it ;  hut  depend  upon  it 
much  of  the  blossom  will  be  defective. 

We  cannot,  like  oiu  friend  Mr.  Beaton,  in  his  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  paper  on  Hybridizing,  p.  143, 
urge  so  minute  an  examination  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  flower  as  he  has  done,  but  this  we  may 
say,  that  in  matters  of  this  kind  we  have  in  scores 
of  cases  found  either  no  pistils  at  all  or  the  same  in 
the  utmost  state  of  decrepitude,  in  fact  a  withered 
abortion.  Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  understand 
that  by  the  pistils  we  mean  the  female  organ  of  the 
flower,  the  little  white  column  which  stands  up  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  blossom,  and  the  agency  of  which 
is  to  convey  the  fertilising  pollen  or  male  dust  down 
to  the  incipient  embryo  fruit  or  germ ;  or,  as  Mr. 
Beaton  terms  it,  in  the  strict  language  of  botanists, 
“the  pericarp.”  Well,  then,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  pistils  have  a  most  important  and  exces¬ 
sively  delicate  office  to  perform ;  and  are  exquisitely 
endowed,  both  structurally  and  physically,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  great  end  of  nature,  that  constant 
reproduction  which,  through  all  ages,  keeps  our  air- 
suspended  hall  clothed  with  verdure  and  fruits. 

Nature  has  also  endowed  this  organ  with  a  termi¬ 
nating  point,  termed  the  stigma.  This  has,  or  should 
have,  a  viscid  matter  exuding  at  the  point,  in  order 
to  catch  the  pollen  which  flies  off  at  random  with 
every  puff  of  wind.  If,  then,  this  viscid  matter  is 
absent  through  poverty  of  sap  or  the  decrepitude  of 
age,  success  is  impossible.  We  have  thus  shewn 
what  consequences  may  ensue  through  maltreat¬ 
ment;  no  doubt  many  more  occur  of  which  we  are, 
in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  science,  totally  ig¬ 
norant. 

Persons,  somehow,  get  an  idea  that  pruning  is  to 
accomplish  wonders  in  such  a  case ;  and  one  will 
show  how  he  pruned  half  way  down,  and  another  at 
least  three  parts.  But  of  what  avail  can  scientific 
manipulations  about  the  branches  of  the  tree  be 
when  all  is  constantly  wrong  at  its  root? 

Some  old  trees  are  great  q>ets  with  certain  persons, 
and  no  wonder:  who  does  not  look  with  something 
almost  amounting  to  veneration  on  the  fine  old  jar¬ 
gonelle  at  the  chimney  end,  from  which  they  re¬ 
member  receiving  so  many  luscious  treats  in  their 
childhood,  and  about  which  their  father  was  so 
proud,  and  over  which  he  took  so  much  pains?  To 
see  such  a  pet  continuing  still  to  produce  shoots  one 
season,  to  canker  in  the  next,  is  indeed  grievous ; 
and  the  mind  of  the  owner  is  kept  in  a  painful  sus¬ 
pense  for  several  years,  as  to  whether  to  cut  it  down 
and  plant  anew.  Here,  however,  the  dread  of  wait¬ 
ing  some  four  or  five  years  before  fruit  is  produced 
deters  the  proprietor,  and  he  continues  to  try  nos  ■ 
trums  year  after  year,  generally  to  end  in  failure. 
We  have  not  space  in  this  paper  to  offer  special 
advice  on  this  head,  but  we  do  intend  to  take  the  case 
of  petted  old  fruit-trees  in  hand,  and  to  offer  some 


wholesome  advice  ;  for  these  cases  are  by  no  means 
all  incurable.  Much  may  he  done  even  when  things 
look  desperate ;  much  more,  however,  by  anticipation 
— by  beginning  to  operate  with  the  very  first  symp¬ 
toms  of  decay. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  in  the  case  of  fig.  b,  the 
deep  roots  extending  into  the  subsoil  must  be  cut 
away  or  extracted  from  the  had  position  they  are  in. 
Such  cutting  away,  nevertheless,  must  not  be  done 
without  some  previous  preparation ;  and  in  future 
papers  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  in  treating 
this  subject,  refer  to  the  two  figures  here  given. 

As  one  preliminary  step  at  this  period,  we  would 
say,  lay  a  compost,  half  manure  and  half  turfy  soil, 
which  has  been  well  blended  for  a  twelvemonth,  if 
possible,  over  the  surface  of  the  roots,  extending 
from  the  bole  nearly  as  far  as  the  branches  extend. 
This  compost  may  be  six  inches  deep,  and  a  good 
watering  with  liquid  manure  occasionally  will  he  a 
boon ;  the  object  being  to  do  away  with  spade  culture, 
if  any,  and  to  induce  fresh  fibrous  surface  roots  to 
he  produced,  before  cutting  away  the  tap  roots  in  the 
subsoil.  R.  Errington. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Hardy  Aquatics. — A  correspondent  has  made  some 
inquiries  about  these  very  interesting  and  ornamental 
plants.  In  answer  to  him,  we  might  content  ourselves 
by  referring  him  to  what  we  have  already  written  upon 
the  subject  at  p.  108,  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  but  as  we 
there  only  somewhat  briefly  touched  upon  it,  we  shall 
now  return  to  the  subject,  first  describing  the  habi¬ 
tations  suitable  for  them,  the  way  to  form  them,  and 
the  culture  they  require,  concluding  with  a  select  list 
of  the  most  beautiful  species.  If  a  query  arise  as  to 
the  usefulness  of  such  a  subject  or  such  plants  in  the 
amateur  or  cottager's  garden,  we  reply  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  objects  of  interest  and  beauty  in  a 
garden  of  moderate  dimensions,  the  more  likely  that 
garden  is  to  increase  a  love  of  it  in  the  mind  of  the 
possessor ;  and  the  more  the  love  of  the  simple  plea¬ 
sures  of  gardening  is  ingrafted  into  the  mind,  the  less 
power  over  it  will  the  too  common  pursuits  of  low, 
degrading,  falsely  called  pleasures  have. 

Situation. — We  say,  then,  to  the  lovers  of  garden¬ 
ing,  cultivate  those  really  beautiful  plants — hardy 
aquatics.  They  require  a  proper  situation  and  ele¬ 
ment  to  grow  them  in.  Choose  the  lowest  part  of 
your  garden ;  dig  out  the  soil  or  clay  to  a  moderate 
depth ;  you  may  make  use  of  this  to  form  a  small 
eminence,  and  on  this  eminence  place  a  seat,  plant¬ 
ing  it  with  shrubs  or  trees;  and  on  one  side  of  it  you 
may  have  a  rockery,  a  cave,  a  grotto,  or  simply  only 
a  rising  ground  to  vary  tire  surface  of  the  garden  or 
lawn ;  or  it  may  be  carted  away  at  once  if  you  do  not 
think  pi-oper  to  make  use  of  it  for  these  purposes. 

The  Aquarium  (place  for  water  plants)  may  either 
he  of  a  regular  form,  as  a  circle  or  oval,  or  irregular, 
which  latter  we  prefer,  with  a  bay  in  one  part,  a  jut¬ 
ting  promontory  in  another,  a  shelving  shore  here, 
and  a  steep  bank  covered  with  shrubs  at  another 
point.  However  small  the  piece  of  water  may  he,  a 
little  good  taste  and  judicious  management  will  have 
the  best  effect.  Having  formed  the  shape  by  digging 
out  the  soil  to  the  required  depth,  from  two  to  three 
feet,  the  next  point  is  to  make  it  hold  water.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  clay  for  this  purpose  ;  it  will 
require  preparing  to  make  it  retentive  of  water.  Take 
a  small  portion,  say  a  harrow-load,  and  chop  it  into 
small  pieces  with  a  sharp  spade.  If  it  be  dry,  add  a 
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little  water  to  it ;  then,  with  a  wooden  hammer  hav¬ 
ing  a  long  handle,  heat  it  well  till  every  part  is  of  an 
uniform  consistency,  having  the  appearance  of  clay 
dough.  Spread  this  on  the  bottom  of  the  pond  about 
six  inches  thick.  Proceed  with  mixing  up  and  beat¬ 
ing  barrow-load  after  barrow-load  till  the  bottom  is  en¬ 
tirely  covered.  Then  either  put  on  a  pair  of  wooden- 
soled  shoes  or  go  on  it  with  naked  feet — the  last  is  the 
best  way.  Tread  the  prepared  clay  firmly,  closely,  and 
evenly  down.  Do  this  well  and  properly,  and  the 
bottom  will  never  leak.  As  soon  as  that  part  is 
finished  mix  and  beat  more  clay  for  the  sides.  With 
the  spade,  as  soon  as  it  or  a  portion  of  it  is  ready, 
dab  it  against  the  sloping  bank,  commencing  at  and 
joining  it  to  the  clay  bottom.  As  soon  as  this  is  done 
beat  it  with  the  wooden  hammer  firmly  against  the 
bank.  If  you  have  plenty  of  clay,  eight  inches  will 
not  be  too  thick  for  the  sides.  Remember,  the  more 
firmly  the  clay  is  beaten  to  the  sides,  the  better  it  will 
hold  water.  The  clay  must  be  quite  pme  ;  that  is, 
have  no  stones  or  other  matter  left  amongst  it.  If 
there  are  any  such  left,  they  will  serve  as  conduits 
for  the  water  to  escape  by,  and  all  your  labour 
will  be  in  vain.  Proceed  with  adding  layers  of  clay 
upward  until  you  reach  the  level  you  intend  the  water 
to  be.  Carry  the  clay  puddle  two  or  three  inches 
higher,  level  the  natural  soil  down  to  it,  and  let  this 
soil  be  two  inches  or  more  higher  than  the  clay. 
This  will  prevent  it  cracking  away  from  the  bank. 
Your  aquarium  is  now  ready  for  the  water.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  filling  it,  however,  cover  the  bottom,  upon 
the  clay,  with  a  coating  of  loam,  four  inches  thick. 
This  is  intended  to  encourage  the  water  plants  to 
root  in,  and  cause  them  to  grow  finely.  If  you  can 
procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rough  stones  or  peb¬ 
bles,  place  them  against  the  banks.  These  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  water  from  washing  away  the  clay  puddle. 
All  being  now  ready,  let  in  the  water. 

Planting. — As  soon  as  the  aquarium  is  full  of  water 
you  may  plant  the  aquatics.  There  are  several  me¬ 
thods  of  doing  this.  The  best  is  to  have  some  wicker 
baskets  of  various  sizes,  to  suit  the  size  of  each  plant. 
Fill  one  with  soil,  inserting  the  plant  intended  for  it 
at  the  same  time ;  cover  the  top  of  the  soil  with  some 
twisted  haybands,  coiling  them  round  the  plant; 
then  lace  them  firmly  down  with  some  strong  tliree- 
cord  twine,  passing  it  under  the  rim  of  the  wicker 
basket,  so  as  to  keep  in  it  the  soil  and  the  plant. 
Throw  either  a  plank  or  a  long  ladder  across  the 
water.  On  this  you  can  walk,  carrying  the  plant 
with  you.  Drop  it  into  the  place  you  intend  it  for, 
and  so  treat  all  the  other  water  plants  you  may  have 
obtained,  leaving  space  for  others  you  may  obtain 
hereafter.  Some  of  them,  the  water  lily ,  for  instance, 
have  their  leaves  floating  on  the  surface,  but  this  is 
not  needful  at  first.  They  (the  leaves)  will  soon  rise 
to  the  surface,  and  assume  their  natural  position. 
The  water  violet  has  both  its  roots  and  leaves  floating ; 
all  that  is  required,  then,  is  to  cast  it  into  the  water, 
and  let  it  flourish  away  as  it  pleases. 

It  may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  our  correspondent,  that 
the  water  may  be  required  for  cattle  to  drink.  In  that 
case,  a  place  should  be  fenced  off  with  posts  and  rails, 
to  prevent  them  trampling  through  the  puddle  or  eat¬ 
ing  the  plants.  That  part,  as  far  as  they  can  reach, 
should  have  the  bottom,  upon  the  puddle,  covered 
with  shiugly  gravel,  to  protect  it  from  the  feet  of  the 
cattle. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  have  aquatics 
cultivated  in  tanks  formed  with  masonry,  the  water 
to  be  used  for  watering  plants  in  pots,  &c.  This  can 
be  easily  accomplished  by  puddling  the  bottom  with 


clay,  as  mentioned  above,  and  building  upon  it  slop¬ 
ing  walls,  using  Roman  cement  for  mortar.  These, 
if  well  executed,  are  very  ornamental  and  of  a  neat 
appearance.  If  the  tank  walls  are  carried  up  three 
or  four  feet  above  the  level,  the  plants  are  then  brought 
nearer  to  the  eye.  An  example  of  this  may  be  seen 
in  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew.  Single  plants  of  this 
kind  may  be  cultivated  in  vases  or  even  in  troughs, 
the  only  thing  they  will  require  being  a  portion  of 
mud  at  the  bottom  for  the  plants  to  root  in.  The 
after-culture  the  aquatics  will  re; quire  is,  if  possible,  to 
change  the  water  frequently  and  keep  the  surface  clear 
from  water  mosses.  A  few  ducks  soon  clear  off  the 
latter;  otherwise  the  mosses  must  be  skimmed  or 
flooded  off  with  water,  if  there  is  supply  enough. 

A  question  has  been  asked,  “Where  are  water 
plants  to  be  procured  ?”  The  greater  part  of  them 
are  natives  of  this  country,  and  may  be  had  from  their 
native  habitats,  but,  as  these  habitats  are  not  general, 
we  may  mention  that  the  writer  of  this  (Mr.  Appleby) 
can  supply  them. 

We  subjoin  the  promised  select  list : — 

Aponogeton  distachyon  (Two-spiked  Aponogeton),  a 
very  pretty  floating  aquatic  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  yet,  although  from  a  warm  country,  it  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  hardy  to  survive  an  ordinary  winter.  It  has 
white  flowers. 

Butomus  umbellatus  (L'mbell-flowering  Rush),  one 
of  the  best  of  our  native  aquatics  found  in  ditches. 
It  has  beautiful  heads  of  pink  flowers,  and  does  not 
require  deep  water ;  consequently,  may  be  planted 
near  the  edge  of  the  water.  Cattle  are  very  tond  ol 
its  leaves. 

Galla  palnstris  (Marsh  Calla),  a  native  of  North 
America,  and 

Calla  AEthiopica  (African  Calla),  both  plants  of  great 
beauty  ;  the  latter  is  on  that  account  cultivated  as  a 
greenhouse  and  window  plant,  and  is  commonly 
called  the  “arum  plant.”  This  species  is  rather 
tender,  but  will  survive  our  winter  if  planted  in  deep 
water. 

Hottonia palnstris  (Marsh  Hottonia), flesh-coloured 
flowers  :  a  native  of  Britain. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata  (Three-leaved  Buekbean), 
with  white  flowers.  This  is  another  native  species, 
growing  in  shallow  waters.  It  is  very  pretty,  and 
worth  cultivation. 

Nuphar  lutea  (Yellow-flowerecl  Nupliar),  a  fine 
water  plant,  native  of  Britain. 

Nupltar  advena  (Stranger  Nuphar),  yellow  and  red; 
a  fine  species  from  North  America. 

Nympluea  alba  (White  Water  Lily).  This  is,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  the  finest  of  our  hardy  water  plants.  It 
loves  deep  water,  with  plenty  of  room,  and  a  muddy 
bottom  to  root  in.  It  then  will  produce  numbers  ol 
its  beautiful  large  milk-white  flowers. 

Typlia  latifolia  (Broad-leaved  Cat’s-tail).  Though 
not  so  showy  as  some  species,  this  plant  is  worth  grow¬ 
ing,  producing  its  largo  flowers  abundantly  in  shallow 
waters. 

If  our  correspondent’s  aquarium  is  large  and  will 
hold  more  than  the  above,  we  refer  him  to  the  list 
at  p.  168,  vol.  i.,  above-mentioned. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Auricula  and  Polyanthus. — Every  day  look  over 
those  that  are  to  produce  seed,  and  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  gather  such  pods  as  have  turned  quite  brown. 
If  you  allow  them  to  burst,  it  is  likely  you  will  lose 
some  of  the  best  seeds.  Lay  the  pods,  so  gathered, 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper  exposed  to  the  sun  until  they 
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burst.  A  window  ledge,  or  the  inside  of  a  garden 
frame  covered  with  the  glass,  will  be  a  good  situa¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  tire  pods  are  opened  and  the  seed 
quite  dry,  separate  it  from  the  seed  vessels,  put  it  in 
paper,  and  store  it  in  a  drawer  in  a  cool  room  till  the 
time  arrives  for  sowing  it. 

Double  Anemones. — Take  up  the  roots  as  the 
leaves  decay.  Dry  them  gently  and  put  them  into 
bags  till  the  planting  time  comes  again. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — The  florist  will  now 
be  on  the  look  out,  for  these  flowers  will  be  now 
opening.  They  require  shade  as  they  progress.  If 
you  have  them  on  a  stage  with  a  rolling  shade  over 
it,  all  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  let  down  that  shade 
whenever  the  sun  shines.  For  one  or  two  flowers, 
and  for  such  as  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  stage  and  cover,  a  shade  made  as  follows  will  be 
useful : — With  some  stout  copper  wire  form  a  rim  or 
ring,  one  foot  diameter,  attach  to  it  six  pieces  of  w'ire, 
and  join  the  ends  of  each  to  a  short  pipe  made  of 
tin,  f  inch  diameter;  then  form  another  rim  of  the 
same  si/e  (one  foot)  and  attach  it  to  the  other  with 
short  pieces  of  wire,  two  inches  long.  It  will  now 
have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  unglazed  hand¬ 
glass.  Cover  it  with  unbleached  calico,  and  give  it 
a  coat  or  two  of  boiled  linseed-oil.  It  will  be  ready 
for  use  as  soon  as  it  is  dry.  The  pipe,  or  socket,  is 
intended  to  fit  upon  the  stake  used  to  tie  up  the 
carnations  to.  You  have  now  a  useful  efficient 
shade  and  protector  from  wet  for  your  carnations ; 
and  when  their  bloom  is  over,  it  can  easily  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  dahlia  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Carnations  will  now  require  plenty  of  water,  regu¬ 
lar  attention  to  keep  insects  down,  the  buds  thin¬ 
ning,  and  those  that  are  left  to  bloom  to  have  the 
flower  cup  or  calyx  opened  with  a  pair  of  small 
pointed  scissors.  They  will  require  cards,  also,  with 
a  hole  cut  in  the  centre,  to  fit  to  the  bud ;  each  card 
to  be  supported  by  a  short  length  of  brass  wire. 
These  cards  are  to  receive  and  support  the  lowest 
range  of  petals ;  and  are  of  great  use  to  such  flowers 
as  are  intended  for  exhibition.  They  should  be 
circular,  and  a  little  larger  than  each  flower.  The 
same  kind  of  covers,  or  shades,  but  of  less  dimen¬ 
sions,  will  suit  the  pink ;  and  cards  to  this  flower  of 
the  same  form  will  be  useful  in  the  same  way. 

T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Plumbago  Larpenml — More  than  one  corres¬ 
pondent  has  expressed  doubts  respecting  this  beau¬ 
tiful  new  plant.  For  instance,  such  little  morsels  of 
it  as  have  been  sold  out  from  the  nurseries  are  sup¬ 
posed  never  to  be  able  to  come  to  anything  like  a 
good  large  specimen,  for  a  lifetime  at  least.  This  is 
by  no  means  the  case ;  and  I  am  sure  th  at  the  value 
of  the  plant  has  not  yet  been  properly  estimated. 
I  was  fortunate  in  getting  a  good  bushy  plant  of  it 
last  August  from  Mr.  Knight,  as  soon  as  the  stock 
was  “  let  out.”  It  was  in  a  six-inch  pot,  and  had 
seven  nice  little  shoots  on  it.  Mr.  Knight  was  so 
obliging,  as  he  always  was,  as  to  say  in  the  invoice, 
“  keep  it  cool  through  the  winter.”  This  was  a 
capital  hint,  and  I  have  since  learned  that  he  kept 
it  through  the  winter  in  a  cool  span-roofed  green¬ 
house,  from  which  the  frost  was  merely  excluded, 
and  that  treatment  must  have  suited  it  well,  other¬ 
wise  he  could  not  have  produced  it,  as  he  did,  by  the 
thousand  in  so  short  a  time.  After  dallying  with  it 


|  for  a  few  days,  like  a  child  with  a  new  toy,  my 
i  fingers  began  to  itch  for  a  few  cuttings  from  it,  and 
!  six  out  of  the  seven  shoots  were  docked  dowrn  three 
i  inches,  and  the  six  cuttings  of  that  length  were 
rooted  just  in  thirteen  days,  and  were  soon  put 
into  as  many  thumb  pots,  thinking,  of  course,  they 
would  grow  on  for  a  while,  and  make  nice  little 
plants  before  the  winter  came  on.  But  I  committed 
a  sad  mistake,  for  grow  they  woidd  not.  nor  did  they 
make  a  single  joint  till  the  beginning  of  March, 
although  they  were  kept  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in 
the  propagating  house,  which  was  kept  up  at  stove 
heat  all  the  winter.  I  also  put  the  old  plant  into 
the  stove  for  a  few  weeks,  after  the  cuttings  were 
taken  off,  to  make  it  push  another  growth  in  lieu  of 
the  cuttings  I  took  off'.  It  did  so,  and  immediately 
began  to  flower,  and  continued  in  bloom  till  the  end 
of  October,  and  a  beautiful  little  flower  it  is,  as  blue 
as  a  violet.  This  plant  was  wintered  quite  cool,  and 
did  not  begin  to  grow  till  the  end  of  March.  It  has 
been  potted  three  times  since  in  very  rich  light  soil, 
one  half  leaf-mould  and  peat,  the  other  half  of  good 
rich  turfy  loam  and  sand — the  four  ingredients  in 
about  equal  proportions.  It  is  now  in  a  twelve-inch 
pot,  and  stands  just  twelve  inches  high  above  it,  and 
is  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  By  the  time  it  will 
be  in  blossom,  say  about  the  end  of  this  month,  I 
expect  it  will  be  two  feet  through,  and  have  a  per¬ 
fectly  circular  head.  It  will  probably  keep  in  bloom 
till  late  in  October ;  after  that  it  will  be  wintered  in 
one  of  our  coldest  greenhouses,  and  get  no  more 
water  than  will  keep  it  from  getting  perfectly  dry. 
As  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow  next  spring,  I  shall  cut 
it  down  close  to  the  surface  of  the  pot,  and  put  it 
into  a  warm  house  to  push  it  on  a  little  ;  and,  by  the 
time  an  inch  or  two  of  fresh  growth  is  made,  I 
shall  shake  all  the  old  soil  from  its  roots,  and  repot 
it  in  fresh  soil,  and  in  as  small  a  pot  as  I  can  get  its 
roots  into.  Then  L  purpose  encouraging  it  on  for 
six  weeks  or  so  with  a  little  heat,  to  see  if  I  can  get 
it  into  bloom  by  the  beginning  of  July.  I  am 
satisfied,  however,  that  it  may  be  wintered  in  a  dark 
room  or  shed  like  a  fuchsia,  but  not  to  let  it  get 
quite  dry  the  first  season  or  two,  till  the  roots  get 
strong  and  woody.  I  even  suspect  we  shall  find 
some  day  that  we  can  leave  it  in  the  open  garden  all 
the  winter,  cutting  it  down  on  the  approach  of  frost, 
and  thatching  it  over  with  something  that  will  keejt 
it  dry  and  free  from  frost.  If  this  should  turn  out 
practicable,  it  will  spread  about  in  a  few  years  like  a 
raspberry  bush,  for  it  has  already  began  to  stole,  or 
throw  up  strong  suckers  from  the  roots  like  the  rasp¬ 
berry.  This  habit  we  call  stoloniferous,  from  stolo, 
the  Latin  for  a  sucker,  and  fero,  to  bear  or  carry. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  six  unfortunate  cuttings, 
and  we  shall  find  some  consolation  from  the  i'act  that 
hundreds  of  those  nice  plants  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Knight  last  August  were  mismanaged  last  winter 
like  them.  Their  cultivators  thought  it  no  joke  to 
risk  a  three-and-half-guinea  new  plant  in  a  common 
greenhouse;  and  those  who  could  afford  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  a  comfortable  warm  stove  did  so,  and  paid 
dear  enough  for  their  extra  care.  Then  came  the 
brown  rusty  leaves  and  the  grumbling  together ;  and 
not  a  few  wished  Mr.  Knight  and  his  new  plant 
were  sent  to  Bath,  if  not  far  away  to  a  celebrated 
ifiace  on  the  west  banks  of  the  Jordan ;  and  no  doubt 
some  went  even  as  far  as  to  wish  D.  Beaton  was 
sent  on  the  same  pilgrimage,  for  recommending  them 
this  new  China  plant.  However,  patience  and  cot¬ 
tage  gardening  have  now  shewn  that  things  were 
not  so  bad  after  all.  Therefore,  let  those  who  possess 
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a  small  plant  of  Plumbago  Larpentse  treat  it  kindly 
till  the  end  of  next  September,  and  then  allow  it  to 
go  gradually  to  rest,  and  winter  it  after  its  own 
natural  fashion,  and  we  shall  soon  forget  all  past 
grievances  respecting  it. 

A  correspondent  who  adopts  the  signature  “  Senilis,’’ 
or  old  man,  will  excuse  me  if  1  differ  from  him  a  little 
as  to  the  spring  management  of  this  plant.  If  it  is 
wintered  as  above  it  will  stand  as  much  heat  in  the 
spring  as  any  other  plant  we  force  for  cuttings ;  but 
when  we  have  it  once  fairly  established,  and  in  abun¬ 
dance,  the  autumn  will  be  the  best  time  to  increase  a 
stock  of  it  for  the  following  season,  and  in  that  case  it 
should  not  be  put  into  single  pots,  as  my  poor  cut¬ 
tings  were,  but  a  dozen  of  them  planted  round  the 
sides  of  a  five  or  six-inch  pot,  and  so  keep  them  in 
small  compass,  along  with  verbenas  and  things  of 
that  sort,  during  winter;  and,  with  a  little  nursing 
at  the  end  of  spring,  and  till  after  midsummer,  it 
will  come  in  good  time  after  the  early  annuals  for  an 
autumn  bed  in  the  flower-garden.  If  it  will  really 
answer  that  way,  we  have  nothing  so  charming  for  a 
low  bed  at  that  season. 

On  the  first  of  this  month  I  planted  out  three 
dozens  of  it  in  quite  an  open  situation,  and  after  a 
short  time  I  shall  be  able  to  say  how  far  it  will 
succeed  that  wa}r.  I  am  also  trying  specimens  of  it 
in  a  cold  frame,  from  which  I  draw  oft'  the  lights  at 
night,  to  let  it  enjoy  the  cool  night  dews;  and  like¬ 
wise  in  a  close  damp  house,  much  warmer  than  a 
greenhouse,  but  not  now  artificially  heated,  so  that 
1  shall  shortly  be  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  res¬ 
pecting  it  that  are  necessary  for  its  successful 
management,  and  which  I  shall  not  fail  to  relate  at 
the  proper  time.  People  who  know  little  of  these 
things  will  probably  be  surprised  to  hear  that  five 
thousand  pounds  sterling  have  changed  hands,  or  at 
least  have  been  “  booked,”  for  this  single  plant  in 
the  short  space  of  nine  months,  and  I  have  heard 
the  figure  confidently  put  much  higher. 

Zauchsneria  Califoiinica.  —  This  is  another 
novelty  which  I  recommended  in  these  pages,  and 
which  has  given  rise  to  many  doubts  and  fears, 
more  so  even  than  the  plant  last  mentioned,  and, 
had  I  not  seen  a  perfect  specimen  of  it  in  bloom 
this  time  last  year,  I  should  have  probably  joined  in 
the  outcry  before  the  spring  was  out.  But  many  of 
us  have  been  aware  for  many  years  that  this  is  really 
a  beautiful  thing,  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country, 
and  a  rival  to  the  wild  fuchsias  in  our  fiower  beds  ; 
and  there  is  no  question  at  all  about  the  matter. 
It  is,  however,  a  very  slender  growing  plant,  particu¬ 
larly  so  when  brought  into  beat  for  propagation. 
The  rate  at  which  it  has  been  called  for  from  the 
nurseries  this  spring  caused  it  to  be  kept  close  at 
work  like  the  new  verbenas  and  the  like,  so  that 
only  the  merest  morsels  of  it  could  be  had  for  either 
love  or  money  ;  and,  coming  as  they  did  out  of 
close,  hot,  damp  pits,  the  wonder  is  how  they  have 
borne  with  this  harsh  treatment  so  well.  The  truth 
is,  however,  it  bears  all  the  heat  and  hardships  of 
propagation  better  than  the  verbenas,  and,  like  them, 
a  week  or  two  of  intermediate  temperature  will  bring 
it  round  again  to  stand  the  open  air  as  if  nothing 
particular  bad  befallen  it.  We  all  know  that  little 
bits  of  new  verbenas,  bought  in  at  the  end  of  spring, 
take  some  time  and  nursing  to  make  much  show  in 
the  borders,  and  it  is  just  so  with  this  new  Califor¬ 
nian.  I  received  the  merest  apology  of  a  plant  of 
this  from  the  Horticultural  Society  last  autumn, 
which  is  now  hard  upon  two  feet  high  and  twenty 
inches  through ;  the  branches  just  beginning  to 


show  fiower  buds  after  yielding  about  500  cuttings, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  now  planted  out  in 
beds,  the  rest  being  kept  in  reserve  to  furnish 
another  bed  which  is  now  filled  with  white  and 
purple  clarlrias  mixed,  than  which  I  know  nothing 
so  gay  in  their  season,  much  more  so  than  the  two 
kept  in  separate  beds. 

Geraniums. — From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  duly, 
those  geraniums  that  have  flowered  early  will  have 
to  be  cut  back,  so  as  to  get  a  lot  of  fresh  shoots  for 
flowering  next  season.  It  is  not  good  management 
to  allow  any  pot  geraniums  to  flower  too  long— for 
not  more  than  six  weeks  or  two  months  at  the  far¬ 
thest — neither  is  it  desirable  that  the  youug  wood 
which  will  arise  after  cutting  down  should  be  longer 
than  a  few  inches  by  the  end  of  the  autumn  ;  there¬ 
fore,  where  a  succession  of  flowers  is  kept  up  with  a 
few  plants,  all  the  success  hinges  on  the  proper  ma¬ 
nagement  of  these  plants.  The  more  low  and  bushy 
they  are  kept,  the  longer  they  will  live,  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  they  flower.  Gardeners  often  make  them  grow 
so  fast,  and  they  have  such  a  knack  of  training  out 
the  branches,  that  a  two-year-old  plant  would  seem 
as  if  it  were  three  times  that  age  ;  but,  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  culture,  it  takes  at  least  five  years  to  make  such 
plants  of  them.  Therefore,  unless  they  are  cut  very 
low  each  time,  they  cannot  come  to  a  respectable  age 
without  becoming  bare  and  bandy-legged.  The  great 
mistake  in  the  management  of  window  geraniums  is, 
that  they  are  so  seldom  trained  when  they  are  young, 
or  after  they  are  cut  down.  Whatever  shoots  they 
make  are  allowed  to  grow  straight  upwards,  and  then 
the  strongest  rob  the  others  of  their  proper  share  of 
the  ascending  sap,  which  makes  them  still  more 
vigorous,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  weaker  ones 
suffer  in  proportion.  Thus  their  natural  condition 
in  the  wilderness  is  exemplified  under  a  strictly  arti¬ 
ficial  system,  and  yet  nobody  is  to  blame  for  all  this. 
The  best  gardener  in  the  country  recollects  the  time 
he  could  not  grow  a  geranium,  and  formerly  there 
were  no  cheap  books,  or  periodicals,  from  which  an 
ordinary  mortal  could  pick  up  even  the  crumbs  of 
gardening,  and  if  one  got  the  loan  of  a  gardening 
book,  it  was  ten  to  one  against  his  understanding 
half  the  phrases  used,  for  they  were  only  intended 
for  the  perusal  of  scholars  and  professional  readers. 
Every  profession  had,  or  used  to  have,  a  siccimmer- 
damia  set  of  phrases  for  itself;  but  all  this  is  now 
changed  for  the  better,  and,  as  it  is  thought  genteel 
and  fashionable  to  possess  window  plants,  we  must 
keep  in  the  fashion  by  giving  up  our  old  fashioned 
way  of  growing  them.  1  have  been  in  every  county 
in  England  but  one,  and  I  never  saw  finer  grown 
window  geraniums  than  may  be  seen  in  and  about 
Ipswich.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there  you  may  see 
such  beauties  in  the  windows,  and  in  baskets,  and 
rustic  vases  about  the  doors,  but  here  every  body 
seems  as  if  vieing  with  his  neighbours  in  growing 
window  plants.  How  they  keep  them  through  the 
winter  is  the  great  mystery,  for  you  may  often  see 
whole  lines  of  three  and  four-year-old  geraniums  in 
their  windows.  Young  geraniums  that  have  been 
bought  in  this  season  are  sure  to  be  right  enough  at 
the  bottom,  and  all  that  they  require  is  to  be  cut 
down  to  three  eyes  of  the  new  growth  they  made 
this  season,  and  the  third  or  last  eye  left  on  the 
stump  should  be  on  the  outside  of  the  shoot,  so  that 
it  may  grow  out  laterally,  and  give  a  better  form  to 
the  future  plant.  If  this  third  eye  happens  to  be  on 
the  inside,  or  upper  part  of  the  shoot,  pick  it  out 
with  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  cut  to  the  next  eye 
above  it,  which  is  sure  to  be  on  the  underside,  or,  at 
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least,  on  one  side  of  the  shoots.  Indeed,  although 
we  say  cut  to  three  eyes,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
cut  so  close  ;  there  must  he  only  three  eyes  left,  but, 
as  I  said  on  pruning  roses,  these  three  eyes  need 
not  he  the  very  lowest  ones  on  the  shoot ;  the  three 
lowest  eyes  that  are  best  placed  on  the  shoot  are  to 
he  preferred,  say  one  on  each  side  of  the  shoot,  and 
the  last  underneath  it;  for  older  plants  that  have 
been  thus  treated  in  former  years,  one  need  not  he 
so  particular,  because,  if  the  foundation  is  already 
well  laid,  you  can  hardly  build  wrong  upon  it,  pro¬ 
vided  you  do  not  allow  strong  eyes  to  grow  from  the 
upper  side  of  a  branch  close  to  its  bottom.  All  up¬ 
right  shoots  in  the  centre  of  a  geranium  are  better 
avoided,  and  it  is  easier  to  cut  out  the  eye  at  first 
than  to  train  down  the  shoot  from  it  afterwards. 
When  weak  shoots  occur,  they  must  be  cut  to  the  best 
placed  eye,  and  only  that  one  left  to  grow.  Nothing 
looks  so  ugly  as  to  have  long  brown  shoots  on  an  old 
geranium.  The  older  the  plant  is,  the  better  clothed 
it  should  appear  at  the  bottom,  but  that  can  hardly 
be  obtained  if  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  spring  up 
directly  from  the  bottom.  All  the  main  shoots,  while 
they  are  young,  ought  to  be  trained  a  little  sideways. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  with  those  deplorable  skele¬ 
tons  that  have  not  a  leaf,  or  a  trace  of  a  bud  within 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  pot,  and  their  tops 
so  tall  as  to  darken  the  window  lights?  for  in  a 
greenhouse  if  ever  so  small  we  never  see  such  bad 
gardening  now-a-days.  Half  the  world  would  say, 
throw  them  in  the  dust-hole  and  buy  new  ones :  very 
good  advice  if  they  would  follow  it  up  by  handing 
over  wherewithal  to  buy  them ;  but  nothing  is  easier 
for  careless  people  than  to  say  buy  a  set  of  new 
things — plants  or  any  thing  else ;  but  where  on  earth 
is  the  money  to  come  from  for  all  this?  It  is  often 
as  difficult  to  buy  a  geranium  as  to  buy  a  new  car¬ 
riage.  They  have  an  old  saying  in  the  Highlands, 
that  a  man  is  not  worthy  of  a  new  pair  of  shoes 
until  he  learns  how  to  mend  his  old  ones;  and  we 
may  apply  the  adage  on  this  side  of  “the  border” 
by  saying  that  he  we  who  cannot  prune  his  old  ge¬ 
raniums  properly  should  never  be  indulged  with 
young  ones.  Therefore,  we  must  prune  down  those 
long-legged  plants,  even  if  we  lose  them  in  the  at¬ 
tempt;  and  if  we  should  kill  them,  we  may  as  well 
do  so  at  three  or  four  inches  from  the  pot  as  at 
ten.  Let  that  be  the  mark,  therefore ;  choose  a 
smooth  part  between  two  joints,  and  off  with  the  top 
at  one  cut.  “  Here  is  a  pretty  dilemma  we  have  just 
got  into  !  Why  that  plant  will  bleed  itself  to  death ; 
we  forgot  to  let  it  get  quite  dry  before  cutting  it.  If 
The  Cottage  Gardener  was  to  get  hold  of  this,  we 
should  have  the  whole  laugh  of  the  parish  against 
us.”  However,  there  was  a  remedy  or  two  mentioned 
lately  in  our  pages  for  bleeding  in  the  vine,  and  this 
will  be  a  capital  opportunity  to  prove  the  effect,  but 
I  must  entrust  you  with  the  experiment;  only,  I  may 
just  remark  that  this  stump  of  a  plant  had  better 
be  put  into  the  kitchen  window,  as  being  the  warm¬ 
est  place,  and,  if  it  will  get  over  the  double  misfor¬ 
tune — I  mean  this  bleeding  and  the  long  legs — it  will 
do  so  the  sooner  by  being  kept  in  the  warmest  place. 
Give  it  no  water  till  this  wound  is  quite  dried  over ; 
after  that,  you  may  give  it  a  plentiful  watering,  and 
if  you  sprinkle  a  little  water  over  it  now  and  then,  it 
will  not  fail  to  make  a  good  plant  yet,  if  the  roots 
are  quite  healthy. 

D.  Beaton. 


STOVE  AND  HOTHOUSE. 

At  this  advanced  period  of  the  season  there  will 
be  some  difficulty  in  rendering  this  department,  all 
at  once,  popular  and  instructive;  because,  in  the 
first  place,  those  who  possess  these  structures  in  their 
gardens  will  already  have  gone  through  many  of  the 
processes  which  it  will  be  my  province  to  describe 
and  analyze;  and  secondly,  because,  from  those 
possessing  as  yet  neither  stove  nor  greenhouse,  we 
cannot  expect  at  first  to  receive  great  attention ; 
more  especially  amid  the  joyous  and  the  beautiful 
that  are  now  so  attractive  in  external  nature.  Why 
(they  may  ask)  should  we  now  trouble  ourselves  with 
plants  and  produce,  which  only  the  rich  can  com¬ 
mand,  when  we  can  so  easily,  without  traversing  the 
damp  paths  and  close  humid  atmosphere  of  hot¬ 
houses,  mark  and  enjoy  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  open¬ 
ing  flowers,  shedding  their  fragrant  perfume  in  an 
atmosphere  common  alike  to  prince  and  peasant; 
amid  those  gentle  breezes  just  sufficient,  along  with 
passing  clouds,  to  deprive  the  sun  of  its  fierceness, 
and  spread  the  glow  of  ruddy  health  over  the  cheek 
of  female  loveliness !  or,  reposing  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  this  season  more,  than  ordinarily  luxuriant  in 
their  verdure,  thence  to  listen  to  the  rasp  of  the 
mower’s  scythe,  mellowed  in  its  tone  by  the  hum  and 
carol  of  the  sprightly  hay -maker;  thence  to  seethe 
cattle  up  to  their  knees  in  herbage,  lashing  gently 
their  sides  in  ecstasy,  and  thus,  by  many  associa¬ 
tions,  lending  vivacity  and  cheerfulness  to  the 
richest  scenes;  and  thence  to  feel  the  pleasant 
mingled  odour,  wafted  alike  from  new-made  hay  and 
flowers  of  all  hues  and  forms,  whether  peeping  from 
the  hedge  bank,  adorning  the  meadow,  or  gracing 
the  parterre ! 

In  order  to  experience  contentment,  or  what  is 
taken  for  such,  a  practice  is  too  generally  in  opera¬ 
tion  of  undervaluing  what  we  do  not  possess,  and 
painting  in  high  colours  our  own  acquisitions.  Such 
a  practice  is  just  emblematical  of  the  conduct  of  the 
fox  who  pronounced  the  grapes  to  be  as  sour  as 
crabs,  merely  because  he  could  not  get  hold  of  them  ; 
different  modifications  of  the  same  principle  is  seen 
in  those  who  envy  what  is  splendid  in  a  neighbour’s 
garden,  and  become  dissatisfied  with  their  own, 
though,  upon  a  certain  scale,  the  one  may  be  as  near 
perfection  as  the  other.  Both  practices  arise  from 
want  of  gardening  knowledge,  and  intellectual  and 
benevolent  expansion  of  mind.  What  is  beautiful 
in  plants  should  be  admired  for  its  beauty  alone. 
’The  pleasure  arising  from  producing  and  tending 
that  beauty  is  a  different  thing.  Whether  the  plant 
be  grown  in  hothouse,  greenhouse,  garden,  or  field, 
its  peculiar  beauty  should  at  once  be  recognised. 
Cultivate  plants  with  such  a  spirit,  and  they  will 
promote  that  which  is  civilising,  soul  elevating,  and 
goodness  tending.  If  you  have  no  hothouse  of  your 
own,  yet  in  that  of  your  neighbour  you  may  see 
much  to  admire,  much  to  stir  to  emulation,  nothing 
for  mean  jealous  envy,  but  many  things  practised, 
which  will  act  as  hints  and  lessons.  The  methods 
of  culture  are  many  and  diversified ;  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  based  are  few  and  simple ;  and 
thus,  in  treating  the  department  assigned  to  us,  we 
trust  we  may  be  able  to  throw  out  hints  that  will  be 
useful  to  the  mere  general  reader. 

PLANT  STOVE. 

Every  glass  structure  connected  with  a  demesne, 
however  small  it  may  be,  ought  at  all  times  to  be  an 
object  of  attraction.  Its  very  presence  ought  ever 
to  carry  with  it  the  ideas  of  fitness  and  utility.  Ere- 
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quently  this  is  lost  sight  of  during  the  summer. 
The  flower-garden  is  everything — the  plant  houses 
have  been  made  subservient  to  its  decoration ;  and 
one,  at  least,  becomes  little  better  than  a  receptacle 
for  a  jumble  of  et  ceteras  that  should  never  promi¬ 
nently  meet  the  eye.  Where  there  is  a  stove  and 
greenhouse,  the  plants  of  the  former  are  frequently 
transferred  into  the  latter  during  the  summer  months, 
while  the  denizens  of  the  latter  are  turned  out  of 
doors.  This  change  will  be  of  advantage  to  both  if 
performed  with  judgment,  as  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  unless  in  extreme  cases,  no  artificial  heat  will 
be  wanted,  with  the  exception  of  giving  less  air 
and  more  moisture.  Stove  plants  require  much  the 
same  management  as  those  generally  found  in  the 
greenhouse.  When  in  bloom,  the  lower  temperature 
of  the  greenhouse  will  preserve  it  longer ;  while  the 
fine  massy  leaves  that  many  stove  plants  possess 
will  give  an  air  of  dignity  and  tropical  interest  to 
the  greenhouse,  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have. 
But,  even  to  attain  this  desirable  object,  no  green¬ 
house  plant,  unless  of  the  hardiest  nature,  should  be 
turned  out  of  doors,  even  to  the  most  sheltered  spot, 
before  its  fresh  young  wood  is  made ;  and  no  stove 
plant  should  remain  longer  in  the  greenhouse  than 
the  state  of  its  growth  may  require.  A  low  tempe¬ 
rature,  with  shade,  will  preserve  the  bloom ;  a  low 
temperature,  with  plenty  of  air  and  light,  will  harden 
and  ripen  the  young  wood;  but  a  higher  temperature 
and  a  closer  humid  atmosphere  will  be  required, 
after  flowering,  to  stimulate  growth.  Where  there  is 
only  one  house,  much  may  be  done  by  having  several 
glass  or  transparent  calico  partitions,  by  means  of 
which  different  degrees  of  temperature  and  humidity 
may  easily  be  maintained ;  and,  failing  these  par¬ 
titions,  the  plants  must  be  arranged  in  groups  at  the 
different  ends  of  the  house,  that  as  much  as  possible 
their  individual  wants  may  he  attended  to.  With  tact 
and  attention  the  smallest  place  may  thus  be  rendered 
interesting,  because  due  regard  will  be  had  for  the 
principle  of  fitness  and  unity  of  expression.  This 
fitness  and  unity  can  never  be  seen  wrhere  any  part  of 
a  garden,  and  more  especially  a  structure  for  plants, 
appears  in  a  neglected  state.  The  ideas  and  expec¬ 
tations  which  such  structures  awaken  should  never 
be  disappointed  by  inattention  to  culture  or  cleanli¬ 
ness.  Be  beautiful  in  expression,  if  you  can,  every 
where  in  your  garden,  but,  in  your  plant  houses,  have 
some  of  your  choicest  gems,  and  then  your  friends, 
as  well  as  yourself,  will  see  that  you  do  not  possess  a 
house  without  an  object.  A  few  good  plants,  with 
plenty  of  room  for  them,  will  at  all  times,  but  more 
especially  in  summer,  produce  a  better  effect  than 
mere  large  collections.  Great  opportunities  have 
been  presented  of  late  years  for  decorating  the  stove, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  with  soft  wooded 
plants,  such  as  the  achimencs  and  gesnerce,  &c.,  which 
require  no  room  in  winter,  and  which,  though  when 
forwarded,  bloom  beautifully  in  the  greenhouse  or 
window  during  summer,  yet  generally  maintain  a 
richer  luxuriance  when  continued  in  the  closer  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  stove.  In  circumstances,  however, 
where  utility  rather  than  ornament,  the  sense  of  taste 
rather  than  the  senses  of  smell  and  vision,  are  to  be 
gratified,  the  stove  may  he  partly  changed  into  a 
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for  the  growth  of  cucumbers,  melons,  strawberries,  figs, 
and  peaches  in  pots,  and  vines  up  the  rafters  alter¬ 
nately  with  creepers,  or  in  pots,  either  brained  up  a 
rafter,  or  round  stakes,  or  a  trellis.  Much  in  a  little 
space  will  thus  be  produced,  and,  where  industry  is 


combined  with  intelligence,  very  gratifying  results 
will  be  obtained.  Of  course,  mere  profit,  in  such  a 
combination,  must  be  a  secondary  consideration  ; 
extra  attention  to  cleanliness  and  the  keeping  down 
of  insects  will  be  requisite,  but  there  will  be  not 
only  the  satisfaction  of  eating  produce  reared  under 
your  own  inspection,  but  amid  many,  or,  at  least, 
some  failures,  there  will  be  acquired  that  general 
practical  knowledge,  the  safest  companion  and  the  best 
testing  agent  of  science.  Robert  Fish. 
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Celery. — This  vegetable,  the  cultivation  of  which 
is  so  well  worthy  of  attention,  cannot  be  too  much 
watered  in  dry  weather;  and  to  produce  it  large, 
crisp,  and  of  fine  flavour,  liquid  manure  must  be 
abundantly  supplied.  Care  must  be  taken  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  pricked  out  plants,  to  the  permanent  beds  or 
trenches,  that  a  nice  ball  of  earth  is  attached  to 
each  root,  that  all  superfluous  suckers  are  removed, 
and  the  plants  put  into  the  earth  with  the  collar  just 
above  the  surface  ;  for  nothing  is  so  likely  to  retard 
the  growth  of  celery  as  placing  the  collar  of  the 
plant  in  the  ground.  A  considerable  growth  must 
be  allowed  previously  to  the  commencement  of  apply¬ 
ing  earth  to  bleach  it. 

Routine  Management. —  Cardoons  may  still  be 
transplanted  with  success,  and  those  that  are  already 
established  should  have  the  earth’s  surface  well 
stirred  about  them,  and  good  manure  water  pretty 
liberally  applied.  Gape  brocoli,  of  both  the  white  and 
the  purple  sorts,  coleworts,  and  cauliflowers,  should  be 
planted  in  succession  ;  and  the  last  sowings  made  for 
the  present  season.  Mulch  all  growing  crops,  and,  if 
dry  weather  prevails,  apply  liberal  soakings  of  water. 
Trench  and  fork  all  spare  ground,  that  slugs  may  be 
thereby  banished,  and  the  soil  kept  in  a  healthy 
state.  Some  of  the  early  kinds  of  potatoes  will  now 
be  ripe  enough  to  take  up,  and  some  of  the  middling 
sized  tubers  stored  for  seed.  The  ground,  after  the 
potatoes  are  taken  up,  should  at  once  be  cropped 
with  turnips,  or  some  of  the  kale  family,  or  any  other 
winter  vegetable.  Turnips  should  be  sown  in  succes¬ 
sion  ;  and  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  apply  a 
dusting  of  dry  charcoal  when  the  young  foliage  is 
moist  either  with  dew  or  with  gentle  showers.  In  small 
gardens,  the  leaves  maybe  sprinkled  over  with  water 
in  the  evening,  at  any  time,  and  the  dust  applied 
immediately,  which  will  always  ensure  a  healthy  crop. 
Where  charcoal  dust  is  not  easily  procurable,  tie  on 
some  green  boughs  of  elder  to  a  couple  of  sticks,  or 
a  temporary  frame,  as  you  would  a  bush  harrow,  and 
drag  it  over  the  turnips,  which  plan  will  also  be 
found  an  excellent  preservative  of  the  crop.  Swedish 
turnips  should  also  now  he  transplanted  out,  either 
on  the  early-cleared  potato  or  other  spare  ground. 

Cucumbers. — If  dry,  parching  weather  prevails, 
those  in  frames  or  pits  should  have  the  ventilation 
varied  for  a  few  hours  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  by 
opening  the  lights  at  the  front  part,  by  which  ar¬ 
rangement  the  sun’s  rays  will  be  in  some  degree 
retarded,  owing  to  the  light  being  thrown  on  the  beds 
at  a  flatter  angle.  Apply  water  abundantly  at  shut¬ 
ting  up  time.  If  those  vines  that  have  been  produc¬ 
ing  fruit  for  some  time  should  now  be  beginning  to 
look  exhausted,  and  the  application  of  liquid  manure 
does  not  seem  to  revive  them,  let  them  be  destroyed, 
and  fresh  soil  and  materials  for  receiving  young 
plants  be  prepared  and  applied.  Ridge  cucumbers 
should  also  be  well  attended  to  with  regard  to  stop- 
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ping  and  regulating  the  vine,  pegging  it  down  care¬ 
fully  and  securely,  to  guard  against  the  destructive 
effects  of  wind. 

Melons. — Give  all  possible  assistance  to  those 
plants  that  are  now  swelling  off  a  crop  of  fruit,  by 
the  application  of  liquid  manure :  such  as  are  mak¬ 
ing  their  growth,  and  have  not  then  crop  of  fruit  set, 
should  be  duly  thinned,  stopped,  and  regulated,  as 
previously  directed,  and  a  watchful  eye  kept  over 
them.  When  the  largest  number  of  strong  fruit 
blossoms  are  opened  at  one  time,  they  should  be 
carefully  impregnated  during  the  forenoon  part 
of  the  day,  after  having  been  well  aired,  so  that 
they  may  be  perfectly  dry  beforehand.  After  this 
has  been  duly  attended  to,  sprinklings  of  tepid 
water  should  be  applied  round  the  edges  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  pit  or  frame,  and  they  should  be  shut  up 
early  in  the  afternoons.  When  the  fruit  has  fairly 
set,  and  made  a  kindly  growing  start,  lose  no  time  in 
selecting  the  required  quantity  of  the  strongest  and 
best  shaped  fruit  for  the  crop,  throwing  away  all 
others,  and  begin  with  a  moderate  application  of 
liquid  manure.  As  the  fruit  increases  in  size  increase 
also  the  strength  of  the  manure,  leaving  off  its  ap¬ 
plication  altogether  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  reached 
its  natural  size.  If  these  directions  are  properly 
attended  to,  abundant  crops  of  superior  flavoured 
melons  may  at  all  times  be  secured.  No  liquid 
manure,  nor  any  other  kind  of  stimulant,  should 
ever  be  applied  either  before  the  fruit  has  been  well 
set  and  lias  made  a  start,  or  after  it  has  attained  its 
full  size.  The  preparation  of  a  good  healthy  soil  for 
the  culture  of  melons,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  most 
essential  point,  and  of  much  more  consequence  than 
the  application  of  any  stimulants. 

James  Barnes. 
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MY  FLOWERS. 

(No.  34.) 

Among  the  many  bright  flowers  that  deck  the 
garden  at  this  glittering  season  the  scarlet  lychnis 
shines  conspicuous.  It  should  be  carefully  supported 
by  sticks,  as  the  steins  are  brittle,  and  a  rough  wind 
soon  breaks  them  off  or  bends  them  down,  injuring 
the  appearance  of  the  plant.  The  colour  is  exqui¬ 
sitely  vivid;  and,  though  the  form  of  the  plant  is 
rather  stiff  and  ungraceful,  it  adds  extremely  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  border.  It  was  brought  into  Europe 
originally  from  Asia ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  made  its 
first  appearance  at  the  period  of  the  crusades — thus 
marking  a  very  interesting  era  in  history,  leading 
our  thoughts  again  to  Jerusalem,  that  home  of  the 
Christian’s  heart,  and  reminding  us  that  as  our 
ancestors  struggled  and  bled  to  deliver  the  Holy  City 
from  the  hands  of  the  infidel,  so  should  we  earnestly 
and  zealously  “  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints.”  Let  us  not  strive  about  tilings  only 
that  are  seen :  let  us  wrestle  for  those  that  are  not 
seen.  The  very  colour  of  this  doubly-interesting 
flower  affects  us,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  soil  crim¬ 
soned  with  blood,  and  in  times  when  the  blood-red  cross 
waved  over  legions  of  brave  and  devoted  hearts,  all 
pressing  onwards  to  Jerusalem.  Does  it  not  address 
itself  with  exhortation  and  reproof  to  us  ?  Are  we 
so  running,  so  fighting,  so  pressing  onwards  to  the 
heavenly  goal  ?  There  is  also  the  Chinese  lychnis, 
and  the  lychnis  fulgens,  a  native  of  Siberia :  this 
latter  is  a  superb  plant.  They  both  require  some 
little  care  in  frosty  weather,  but  our  common  variety 


is  perfectly  hardy,  and  continues  to  bloom  for  three 
or  four  months.  There  are  also  white  and  double 
flowering  varieties  of  great  beauty,  but  I  have  never 
seen  them  cultivated,  and  I  believe  they  are  not  often 
met  with  in  our  gardens.  They  would  add  greatly 
to  the  effect  of  the  borders,  if  encouraged,  from  then- 
height  and  richness  of  bloom. 

The  gay,  graceful  fuchsia  is  now  taking  its  place 
among  the  flowers,  and  rivalling  them  too.  With 
its  long  drooping  sprays,  and  elegantly  formed  blos¬ 
soms,  it  is  a  striking  ornament,  either  in  the  window, 
in  the  border,  or  as  a  shrub.  It  blooms  till  so  late  a 
season  that  it  is  quite  invaluable,  and  is  easily 
increased  either  by  cuttings  or  separation  of  the 
roots.  I  have  seen  a  large  plant  cut  with  a  spade 
into  three  or  four  parts,  and  each  has  contentedly 
settled  itself  in  its  new  abode,  and  become  a  stout 
little  tree.  I  like  to  see  one  well-shaped  plant  stand¬ 
ing  alone  in  the  lawn,  in  its  own  little  circle,  with 
its  tall  taper  boughs  branching  out  on  every  side, 
laden  with  its  long  scarlet  Bowers  like  coral  ear¬ 
rings.  It  has  a  beautiful  effect ;  and  this  plant  may 
be  trained  into  a  very  full  and  handsome  form.  I 
have  read  of  a  close  worsted  net  being  a  sufficient 
protection  for  the  fuchsia  during  winter,  but,  never 
having  tried  it,  I  cannot  safely  recommend  it.  The 
experiment  being  simple  is  worth  a  trial,  and  success 
would  be  really  beneficial  to  the  simple  gardener. 
Trained  against  a  wall  fuchsias  look  extremely  well; 
their  blossoms  are  so  elegantly  formed,  and  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  rich  crimson  and  deep  purple  petals 
of  which  they  are  combined  so  striking,  that  they  are 
peculiarly  suited  to  a  wall  or  trellis,  where  then  beauty 
is  most  fully  displayed.  How  lovely  they  must  look 
in  their  wild  state,  in  the  woods  and  vallies  of  their 
native  land  !  They  are  the  rich  productions  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  and  give  us  a  charming  idea  of  the  wild 
flowers  of  that  fertile  land.  Their  name  is  derived 
from  that  of  Leonard  Fuchs,  a  German  botanist  who 
lived  and  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  they  arc 
very  recent  settlers  upon  our  soil.  The  first  that  ever 
appeared  in  England  was  the  Fuchsia  coccinea, 
placed  in  Kew  gardens  in  1788,  and  varieties  were 
not  obtained  till  1823.  There  is  little  in  the  nature 
of  their  own  country  to  make  them  regret  it.  They 
tell  us  of  rich  mines  teeming  with  gold  and  silver,  it 
is  true ;  and  they  tell  us,  also,  of  the  cruelties  and 
bloodshed  that  gold  and  silver  caused,  thus  reading 
us  a  wholesome  lesson,  and  bidding  us  be  contented 
with  such  things  as  we  have,  instead  of  coveting 
riches  which  lead  us  into  temptation  and  snares,  “  and 
into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts  which  drown  men 
in  destruction  and  perdition,”  but  they  have  little  else 
to  say.  How  their  warning  voice  endears  to  us  our 
native  soil,  teeming  with  plenty,  yet  requiring  us  to 
use  diligence  and  industry  in  its  improvement,  where 
we  possess  those  blessed  statutes  forbidding  unlawful 
gain,  and  urging  to  honest  labour,  and  where  we 
can  enjoy  our  possessions  in  peace  and  safety  !  Let 
the  cottage  gardener,  as  he  waters  and  tends  his 
graceful  plant,  reflect  upon  the  blessings,  denied  to 
many  lands,  which  Britain’s  sons  possess.  Let  him 
adore  the  unmeritted  mercy  which  causes  us  to  differ, 
and  let  him  cling  faithfully  to  his  Queen,  his  Church, 
his  country,  and,  above  all,  his  God,  for  it  is  by  His 
blessing  only  that  England  has  braved  the  surges 
that  have  roared  throughout  the  world,  and  that  she 
still  stands  calmly  amid  the  wreck  of  nations.  The 
lowliest  cottager  may  be  one  of  his  monarch’s  body¬ 
guard,  one  of  the  Church’s  body-guard,  one  of 
England’s  body-guard,  as  well  as  one  of  God’s  faith¬ 
ful  people ;  therefore,  let  him  not  think  his  garden 
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and  liis  plough  are  all  he  has  to  look  to.  He  will 
douhly  enjoy  his  smiling  home,  and  blooming  plants, 
and  fruitful  soil,  and  busy  labours,  when  lie  feels 
how  much  of  his  country’s  welfare  depends  on  his 
steady  efforts  and  peaceable  demeanour.  The  exam¬ 
ple  of  one  honest,  loyal,  religious  cottage  gardener  is 
a  benefit  and  an  honour  to  the  parish  in  which  he 
lives;  and  who  will  not  strive  thus  to  labour  for  his 
country’s  service  ? 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Onion-like  Plant  (T.  Morgan). — We  cannot  “  guess”  what  your 
onion-like  plant  is,  nor  would  a  drawing  of  it  assist  us  much  ;  the 
alliacke  are  by  far  too  numerous  and  so  much  alike  that  we  should 
very  probably  find  it  difficult  to  determine  the  species  if  we  had  the 
plant  in  flower. 

Sepals  (Dianthus). — This  name  is  applied  to  the  sections  into 
which  the  calyx  is  divided. 

Roberts’s  Strawberry  Tiles  (J.  Roberts). — You  observe  that 
these  being  raised  on  feet  from  the  ground  the  space  underneath 
forms  “  a  good  trap”  for  slugs. — There  is  something  in  this,  but  we 
prefer  flat  tiles  as  these  do  not  afford  any  harbour  at  all  for  the  slugs. 
You  say  that  tiles  not  raised  allow  the  dirt  to  be  “washed  over  them 
in  heavy  rain,”  and  here  your  tiles  certainly  have  the  advantage. 
Having  tried  black  tiles  we  prefer  them  to  those  not  blackened  ;  and 
we  do  not  sec  how  the  flat  tiles  could  infringe  your  registration,  since 
a  drawing  of  them  and  description  were  published  in  1844.  Whether 
we  were  right  in  saying  that  flat  tiles  may  be  obtained  at  a  few 
shillings  per  1000  any  one  could  ascertain  by  inquiring  of  a  tile- 
maker. 

Names  of  Plants  (Unjeune  homme).—  Your  plants  are  Eutoca 
divaricata,  Geranium  sanguineum,  and  Veronica  gentianoides . 
( Little  Tom). — There  is  no  doubt  of  your  plant  being  Nemophila 
atomaria.  Those  flowers  with  blue-black  petals,  edged  with  white, 
are  only  a  variety,  probably  resembling  that  seen  by  Mr.  Loudon  at 
Tonbridge  Wells.  See  Gard.  Mag.,  viii.  6l6.  N.  S.  (A  Country 
Clergyman). — The  larger  specimen  of  fern  from  your  church  buttress 
is  Polypodium  Vulgare,  and  the  smaller  from  the  ruined  tomb  is  an 
Asplenium,  but  we  cannot  say  which  species  without  seeing  a  larger 
specimen,  and  with  fruit  beneath  the  leaves.  (Alfred).  —  Your’ s  is 
Mesembryanthemum  confertmn,  a  greenhouse  plant.  (F.  H.  Earle). 
— It  is  Hoy  a  carnosa,  you  will  find  directions  for  cultivating  it  at  page 
62  of  this  volume.  (H.  R.). — We  were  right  at  first,  your  plant  is 
Geranium  striatum.  ( Rusticus ). — The  leaf  you  sent  is  a  young  one, 
we  think,  of  the  Umbrella-tree,  Magnolia  tripetala.  If  you  send 
three  inches  of  the  top  and  three  inches  of  the  bottom  of  an  old  leaf, 
rve  could  say  for  certain.  We  wish  all  of  our  correspondents  to  know 
that  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  name  of  a  plant  can  be  told  from  one 
of  its  leaves.  (F.  Giles). — Your  pelargonium  is  not  Pearl,  its  crimson 
flame  has  more  the  character  of  Beck’s  Annette,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  from  a  single  damaged  bloom.  The  other  plant  is  Bouvar- 
dia  triphylla,  a  greenhouse  shrub. 

Cineraria  Seed  (W.  J.  Edge). — The  last  week  of  this  month 
and  the  first  week  in  August  cineraria  seeds  may  be  sown  to  produce 
plants  for  flowering  next  spring.  A  close  cold  pit  is  the  best  place  in 
which  to  get  the  seedlings  up,  but  a  window  will  do  almost  as  well. 

Budding  Knife  (A  Propagator). — Mr.  Turner,  of  Neepsend, 
Sheffield,  has  sent  to  us  a  most  convenient  and  efficient  budding 
knife.  It  has  a  blade  of  the  usual  shape,  a  handle  permitting  a  firm 
grasp,  and,  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  blade,  a  very  effectual  shaped 
grooved  wedge  of  white  metal  for  raising  the  bark.  This  metal  does 
not  strike  a  black  colour  with  the  gallic  acid  in  the  bark,  checking 
the  wound’s  healing,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  wedge  were  of  iron. 
This  wedge  closes  with  a  spring  like  the  blade,  so  that  the  knife  may 
be  carried  easily  in  the  pocket.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Turner. 

Potato  Disease  (Potato). — The  leaves  of  your  “  second  earlies” 
are  blotched  as  many  potatoes  are  when  affected  by  the  decay  of  the 
tuber,  usually  called  “  the  potato  disease  but  we  have  seen  similar 
blotches  on  potato  plants  of  which  the  tubers  were  not  diseased  ;  and 
we  have  seen  diseased  tubers  where  the  leaves  were  not  blotched. 
How  are  the  tubers  of  your  “  second  earlies  ?” 

Worms  in  Strawberries  (Rev.  E.  F.). — These  which  you  have 
sent  us  are  the  snake  millepede,  lulus  pulchellus,  drawn  and  described 
at  page  139  of  the  present  volume.  We  believe  that  it  does  not  feed 
upon  the  strawberry  until  this  has  been  previously  attacked  by  the 
slug,  or  has  been  otherwise  wounded. 

Name  ok  Insect  (T.  Morgan), — “The  little,  active,  shining  in¬ 
sect,”  of  which  you  enclose  specimens,  is  the  sugar  louse,  Lepisma 
saccharina,  common  in  dirty  kitchens,  &c.  This  is  not  a  subject  con¬ 
nected  with  the  objects  of  our  journal,  and  as  we  really  find  it  difficult 
to  provide  space  for  intelligence  closely  connected  with  gardening,  we 
hope  that  you  will  not  seek  from  us  information  on  other  topics. 

Penton  or  Paignton  Cabbage  (C.). — You  may  sow  this  during 
the  first  fortnight  in  August,  the  seedlings  to  remain  pricked  out 
through  the  winter,  and  finally  planted  out  in  the  spring  for  summer 
use. 

Cancelled  Leaf(J.  Dawson). — The  leaf  containing  pages  21  and 
22  in  our  third  number,  is  to  be  cut  off  and  destroyed  ;  and  the  leaf 
containing  the  same  pages  given  after  page  84  is  to  be  substituted  for 
it.  By  mistake,  the  wrong  drawing  was  inserted  in  No.  3.  Your 
other  questions  shall  be  answered  next  week. 

Night  Soil  (A.  Z.) — House  sewage  strained,  as  directed  at  p.  ~ 
or  p.  60  of  our  first  volume,  is  a  very  excellent  liquid  manure,  but  to 


make  it  from  night  soil  would  be  a  disgusting  process,  and  not  at  all 
calculated  for  any  garden. 

Signatures  (S.  S.  G.). — Our  correpondent  suggests,  and  wisely 
suggests,  that  if  every  one  in  writing  to  us  would  merely  sign  their 
initials,  and  the  initial  of  the  place  where  they  reside,  it  would  save 
us  some  time  and  space.  Thanks  for  the  report  of  your  commenced 
experiments  with  sea-weed  ;  we  shall  be  still  more  obliged  by  a  full 
report  when  you  have  weighed  the  produce. 

Chicory  (Ibid). — This  is  the  Cichorium  intybus,  and  popularly 
known  also  as  succory  or  wild  endive.  It  is  raised  only  from  seed, 
which  should  be  sown  early  in  April  if  required  for  the  roots,  in  a  rich, 
light  soil.  Sow  in  drills  half  an  inch  deep  and  a  foot  apart.  It 
would  be  by  mere  chance  that  shrivelled  cuttings  of  liquorice  root 
bought  from  the  chemist  would  grow.  But  we  have  seen  it  kept  by 
them  in  damp  sand  quite  fresh  and  juicy. 

Watering-Pot  (W,  W.). — You  ask  us  which  is  “the  best  kind 
for  watering  flowers?” — a  general  question  scarcely  admitting  a  pre¬ 
cise  answer,  but,  we  think,  that  of  which  the  following  is  an  engrav¬ 
ing  and  description,  published  some  years  ago  in  the  Gardener’s 
Chronicle,  is  about  the  most  simple  and  generally  useful,  It  is 
made  by  Mr.  G.  Thompson,  390,  Oxford  Street,  who  states  that  its 
superiority  consists  in  the  roses  being  so  formed  as  to  give  the  water 
thrown  from  them  the  nearest  resemblance  to  a  gentle  shower  of  rain, 
rendering  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  watering  seedlings  or  other  tender 
plants.  As  the  brass  joints,  which  connect  the  roses  to  the  sprout, 
are  made  water  tight,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  returning  outside  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  person  using  it ;  a  is  the  spout  to  which  the 
roses  are  screwed ;  b,  the 


box  to  contain  either  spout 
out  of  use  ;  c  and  d,  the 
holes  in  which  the  joints 
are  placed  ;  e,  a  large  rose 
for  watering  flower  beds  ; 
f,  a  smaller  rose  for  water¬ 
ing  plants  in  pots.  We 
know  of  no  reel  for  wind¬ 
ing  silk  from  the  worms 
superior  to  the  common 
reel.  Thereneverhasbeen 
more  than  one  edition  of 
“  The  Gardener’s  Diction¬ 
ary.” 


Honey-Dew  (A  Bee  Muster). — Our  editorial  to-day  answers  your 
inquiries  on  this  subject.  Your  other  questions  shall  be  replied  to 
next  week. 

Ranunculus  Soil  (W.  H.).— The  best  is  a  compound  of  loam, 
including  the  turf,  from  the  surface  of  a  rich  old  pasture,  mixed  with 
one  third  its  bulk  of  decayed  cow-dung.  Continue  to  water  your 
cactus  until  about  September,  and  then  winter  it  as  recommended  at 
p.  44.  Your  Banksian  rose  against  a  south  wall  does  not  bloom; 
perhaps  you  prune  it  at  the  wrong  season  of  the  year ;  now  is  the 
proper  time.  If  you  strew  salt  thickly  over  your  pitched  yard,  three 
or  four  times  a  year,  it  will  effectually  destroy  the  weeds  and  grass. 

Tropceolum  canariense  (A  Lady  Subscriber). — Your  “  canary 
plant”  is  attacked  by  the  green-fly  or  aphis  ;  and  the  large  one  you 
enclose,  coloured  light  green  and  yellow,  may  be  called  Aphis  enna- 
riensis.  Cover  your  plants  over  with  a  table-cloth,  and  fumigate 
them  with  tobacco,  according  to  some  of  the  modes  described  at  p. 
270  of  our  first  volume. 

Box  Clipping  ( B .  D.). — This  only  requires  to  be  done  once  a  year. 
June  is  the  best  month  for  the  operation,  but  you  may  do  so  now. 
Select  showery  weather  for  performing  the  clipping. 

Pruning  Rhododendrons  (Rev.  H.  Stevens).— The  best  time 
for  pruning  them  is  just  after  they  have  done  flowering.  Nothing 
short  of  turfing,  burning,  and  resowing,  will  effectually  eradicate 
the  ox-eye  from  your  field. 

Mignonette  for  Trees  (A  Novice).— This  should  not  be  trans¬ 
planted  at  all,  being  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  nurse  after  trans¬ 
planting  ;  but  prove  yourself  a  good  gardener  by  transplanting  your 
small  seedlings  into  small  pots,  as  soon  as  you  finish  reading  this 
number.  Place  them  for  ten  days  or  so  in  a  close  shady  situation 
— under  a  hand  glass  would  be  the  best  place  for  them  ;  damp  their 
leaves  gently  twdee  a  day  till  they  begin  to  grow,  and  in  future  sow 
in  pots  for  this  purpose. 

Balsam  Leaves  Dying  (Ibid). — When  balsams  get  out  of  order 
there  is  hardly  any  means  of  doctoring  them  to  advantage.  When 
any  of  ours  get  deranged  we  plant  them  out  of  doors,  and  they  often 
prove  useful  that  way. 

Fuchsia  (Ibid), — They  only  give  Latin  names  to  the  wild  fuchsias. 
English  seedlings  bear  English  names  only.  There  is  no  English  for 
the  fuchsia  itself;  it  is  called  after  a  botanist  named  Fuchs.  It  does 
add  to  the  interest,  as  you  say,  to  “  know  the  Latin  names  of  all  the 
plants  one  grows,”  and  their  meaning  too,  when  we  can  get  at  it. 

Fuchsia  fulgens  (W.  II.  R.). — You  complain  that  its  rich  pur¬ 
plish  red  foliage  has  become  green  as  its  growth  advances,  and  you 
wish  to  “fetch  the  colour  back.”  Why,  you  know,  the  leaves  of  our 
own  forest- trees  turn  from  their  various  spring  tints  to  their  “  sum¬ 
mer  green,”  and  no  one  can  prevent  this  or  bring  back  their  early 
hues  in  the  autumn,  neither  can  you  that  of  your  fuchsia  fulgens.  It 
was  ordered  in  the  beginning  that  these  things  should  be  so,  and  that 
is  the  best  reason  to  assign  for  them. 

The  Ice  Plant  (Ibid).— This  is  an  annual  which  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  ridged  or  out-of-door  cucumbers.  You  are  too  late  for 
it  this  season,  as  April  is  the  right  time  to  sow  the  seeds. 

The  Begonia  (Ibid). — This  has  been  touched  on  merely  in  back 
numbers.  It  is  now  too  late  to  rear  it  this  season ;  but  if  you  have  it 
already,  all  that  it  now  requires  is  to  be  constantly  kept  well  watered 
and  exposed  freely  to  the  air.  It  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  have  to 
bloom  in  a  window  without  much  sun,  if  first  reared  in  a  sunny  place. 
Its  names  are  Begonia  Evansiuna  or  discolor. 
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Bef.s  that  will  Swarm  ((An  Apiarian  and  J.  W.  Sice). — We 
can  only  say,  in  answer  to  your  statement,  do  all  that  you  can  to  pre¬ 
vent  swarming  by  giving  room  and  ventilation,  but  should  your  bees 
swarm  notwithstanding  all  you  have  done,  never  attempt  to  return 
them  to  the  parent  hive,  for  it  is  perfectly  useless.  A  few  years  since, 
a  swarm  was  returned  to  a  Nutt’s  hive,  by  a  friend  of  ours,  seven  times, 
and  13  queens  killed!  Had  your  swarm  been  hived  in  the  usual 
manner  on  the  1st  of  June,  from  30  to  40  lbs.  of  honey  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  collected  by  them  in  this  time,  whereas,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  being  frequently  returned,  they  have 
been  idle.  It  is  always  so  ;  when  swarming  is  contemplated,  work  is 
abandoned. 

Trees  Over-luxuriant  (Leighton). — Your  case  is  certainly  a 
curious  one.  After  so  much  pains  and  expense  you  assuredly  deserve 
a  better  fate.  By  your  trees  making  a  vast  quantity  of  “sappy 
wood,”  we  should  infer  that  they  have  many  deep  roots  in  soil  by  far 
too  rich.  In  proportion  as  your  climate  (at  Shifl'nal)  is  cold,  so 
should  a  more  severe  limitation  of  the  roots  take  place.  Had  you 
stated  the  age  of  the  trees,  we  could  have  offered  you  more  certain 
advice.  As  it  is,  we  advise  you  to  commence  rooting  up  some  of  the 
hardest  worn  or  wildest  trees  this  autumn,  and  commence  planting 
on  the  platform  or  dwarfing  system,  directions  for  which  will  be 
found  in  our  pages.  If  your  trees  make  sappy  wood,  why  use  manure 
either  solid  or  liquid  ?  A  more  severe  root-pruning  would  probably 
prove  beneficial — it  will  at  any  rate  stop  the  tendency  to  sappy  wood. 
You  will  find  a  paper  on  trees  circumstanced  as  yours  are  in  about  a 
fortnight.  We  shall,  however,  have  much  to  say  on  this  head  for 
months,  at  intervals,  introducing  useful  hints  preparatory  to  the 
planting  season.  The  double  digging  of  your  outer  garden  will  be 
good  policy  for  vegetable  culture,  but  not  for  fruit-trees.  We  have 
examined  your  dried-up  specimen  of  Knight's  Monarch.  We  fear 
it  will  prove  untrue.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  first 
“  Jlonarchs  ”  sent  out  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  were 
mistakes.  For  this  an  apology  was  made  soon  after. 

Liaum  Manure  (S.  T.). — You  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
value  of  liquid  manure.  One  thing  we  must  say,  that  it  should  not  be 
applied  in  a  crude  state.  We  should  consider  that  your  powerful 
tank  materials  would  carry  six  times  their  bulk  of  water,  if  the 
material  must  come  in  contact  with  the  leaves  of  vegetables.  As  to 
the  fixing  by  the  acid,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  economical 
bearing.  Your  general  policy  seems  very  good.  Your  wall  trees  not 
bearing  of  course  require  no  stimulants.  Would  it  not  be  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  use  up  the  sewage  matters  on  your  farm,  and  to  brew  guano 
water  and  soot  water  for  your  garden  9 

Grape  Vines,  Demerara  (A.  P.). — It  is  not  improbable 
that  yours  is  by  no  means  a  case  of  disease,  properly  so  called, 
after  all.  We  should  opine  that,  from  the  superlative  character  of 
your  sunshine,  and  the  immense  quantity  of  rain  which  suddenly 
supervenes,  your  case  may  be  what  British  gardeners  term  “  scorch¬ 
ing.”  Supposing  the  ground  to  be  good,  and  a  ground  heat  existing 
of  some  ninety  to  a  hundred  degrees,  and  abundance  of  moisture, 
what  is  the  necessary  consequence  ?  The  young  growth  becomes 
enlarged  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  the  perspiratory  action  is  increased 
in  a  dangerous  degree.  Things  like  this  happen  frequently  in 
England,  and  would  be  more  plainly  manifest  could  we  increase  the 
heat  of  the  climate  suddenly  by  some  ten  or  fifteen  degrees. 

May-Duke  Cherry  (A  Novice). — We  commiserate  you  sincerely 
about  your  pet  cherry.  Do  not  despair,  however.  Remember  what 
a  spring  we  have  passed  through.  Besides,  you  will  find  that  as 
your  cherry  gets  older  the  fruit  will  “set”  better.  This  is  always  the 
case  in  our  garden  fruits — their  grossness  of  growth  is  averse  for 
awhile  to  fertility. 

Botany  ( D.  E .  G.). — There  is  no  better  mode  for  you  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  this  science  than  by  studying  indefatigably  the  best 
publications,  and  examining  the  structure  of  plants  as  they  fall  in 
your  way,  endeavouring  by  dissection  to  ascertain  the  genera  to  which 
they  belong,  and  their  specific  names.  Lindley’s  School  Botany  is 
an  excellent  elementary  work. 

Stocking  a  Garden  (J.  W.). — It  would  require  an  entire  Num¬ 
ber  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  to  answer  such  a  sweeping  inquiry. 
You  cannot  do  it  all  at  once.  Each  month  has  its  appropriate  work 
of  planting  and  sowing.  See  what  is  said  under  the  head  “allot¬ 
ment  gardening,”  and  in  the  “calendars,”  in  the  last  Number  of 
each  month. 

Cabbages,  & c.  ( D .  H.). — You  will  find  a  list  of  cabbages  and 
brocoli  at  p.  121  of  our  first  volume,  and  of  savoys  at  p.  266.  There 
is  only  one  kind  of  cauliflower.  Directions  for  sowing  them,  &c., 
will  be  found  in  our  calendars. 

Window  Plants  (W.  H.  L.  R.). — These  when  put  under  a 
frame  are  best  plunged  in  the  soil  within  it. 

Mistletoe  Culture  (H.  R.). — You  will  find  every  particular  at 
pp.  22  and  106  of  the  present  volume. 

Rhubarb  Culture  (Hortus). — Put  some  stable  mulch  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  over  its  roots,  and  cut  down  the  flower  stems  as 
they  appear,  but  leave  the  leaves  until  they  die  off  naturally. 

Pit  Building  (F.  Giles). — You  will  find  full  directions  at  p.  160 
of  our  first  volume.  You  had  better  heat  it  by  a  common  furnace 
and  flue. 

Bees  not  Using  Upper  Hives  (Beta). — The  upper  hives  and 
glasses  should  be  put  upon  the  stock  hives  at  the  end  of  April,  and 
upon  swarms  about  eighteen  or  twenty  days  after  their  being  hived. 
The  communication  between  the  boxes  of  “Taylor’s  bar-hive” 
should  be  opened  at  the  same  time ;  both  in  Taylor’s  hive  and  in 
glasses  a  piece  of  guide-comb  should  be  fixed,  as  directed  in  the 
appendix  to  the  third  edition  of  Taylor’s  “  Bee-keeper’s  Manual,” 
and  in  page  42  of  the  present  vol.  of  The  Cottage  Gardener. 
Putting  a  "piece  of  glass  or  small  hive  upon  a  stock  after  it  has 
swarmed  is  useless. 

Chalcedonian  Iris  ( Un  jeune  homme). — This  grows  best  in 
good  sandy  soil,  like  that  in  your  garden,  provided  the  bottom  is 
warm,  for  this,  being  from  Constantinople,  requires  more  warmth 


than  the  other  strong  growing  irises.  Our  bricklayer  has  a  large 
plant  of  it,  which  flowers  every  year  in  deep,  black,  sandy  soil,  with 
a  damp  bottom.  Our  plant  was'  taken  from  this  one,  and  grown  in 
the  same  kind  of  soil,  but  not  so  deep,  and  on  a  chalk  bottom.  It 
only  flowers  once  in  three  or  four  years.  If  you  can  remove  your 
plant  next  September,  and  place  it  in  a  low  sheltered  situation  with 
a  moist  bottom,  but  well  drained,  we  think  it  will  flower  freely.  It 
is  a  beautiful  thing,  and  worth  any  ordinary  trouble.  All  the  strong 
growing  irises  should  be  divided  and  transplanted  every  third  or 
fourth  year,  and  the  autumn  is  the  proper  time.  When  removed  in 
the  spring,  only  the  coarsest  of  them  flower  the  same  season. 

Morphology  ( E .  H.  31.). — Thanks  for  the  trouble  you  took  to 
send  us  the  specimen  of  roses  in  a  transition  state  to  a  proliferous 
flower.  In  one  of  them,  which  received  no  manure,  the  axis  was 
prolonged  in  the  centre,  having  a  fringe  of  eight  young  flowers  at  the 
opening  of  the  pericarp,  then  a  few  leaves  scattered  on  the  new  stem, 
with  flower  buds  at  their  axils,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  large 
double  rose.  Many  strange  conformations  of  this  nature  are  met 
with  in  the  rose  every  season. 

Stocks  fop.  Roses  (Rev.  G.  E.  L.). — You  will  find  this  subject 
considered  at  p.  176  of  our  last  Number. 

Budding  Roses  (W.  II.  G.). — We  are  much  obliged  to  our 
friendly  correspondent  for  pointing  out  what  might  have  led  to  a 
serious  mistake,  as  some  of  our  readers  might  have  misunderstood 
the  directions  as  well  as  W.  H.  G.  The  direction  is  this,  “  leave  the 
wood  full  in  the  eye  of  the  bud  ”  (vol.  i.  225.)  Now,  any  one 
accustomed  to  budding  would  at  once  understand  that  the  wood  in 
the  bud  itself  only  was  meant,  all  the  rest  being  to  be  removed,  so  as 
to  leave  none  of  the  wood  in  the  shield  of  the  bud,  excepting  that 
which  belongs  to  the  bud.  If  that  wood  is  by  any  chance  drawn  out 
of  it  the  bud  is  useless,  and  will  not  grow. 

Banksian  Rose  (Rosulie). — YourBanksian  rose  has  been  planted 
twenty  years  against  a  south  wall,  thrives  well,  is  under  the  shade  of 
a  large  tree,  and  does  not  flower.  We  think  it  a  pity  to  remove  so 
fine  a  tree.  Cannot  you  top  the  branches  of  the  large  tree  so  as  they 
will  not  shade  nor  drip  upon  the  rose-tree  ?  Do  you  prune  it  rightly  ? 
It  flowers  upon  short  spurs  growing  from  the  previous  year’3  wood. 
If  those  spurs  or  short  branches  are  pruned  off  yearly,  there  will  be 
no  flowers.  If  you  can  have  the  large  tree  lopped— that  is,  cut  back — 
let  that  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  Cut  away,  also,  all  too  luxu¬ 
riant  shoots  (gourmands  or  gluttons)  from  the  rose-tree  now.  In 
autumn  loose  the  tree  from  the  wall,  and  cut  away  at  least  half  of  the 
old  wood.  Train  the  remainder  regularly  on  the  wall,  and  close  to 
it  nail  in  all  the  side  shoots  of  the  branches  left.  Finally,  dig  the 
border,  adding  some  leaf-mould  or  very  rotten  dung,  and  we  have 
no  fear  your  Banksian  rose  will  flower  satisfactorily.  We  would, 
however,  remark  further  that,  if  the  large  tree  cannot  be  cut  back,  it 
would  be  better  to  remove  the  rose-tree,  and  the  best  month  to  do 
this  in  is  the  latter  end  of  October.  Should  this  be  the  case,  we 
would  advise  you  to  prune  the  roots  of  the  rose-tree  now.  Dig 
carefully  down  to  them  at  about  three  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  tree, 
cut  the  roots  through  there,  and  fill  up  around  them  with  some  rich 
light  earth.  It  will  strike  fresh  fibrous  roots  into  that  earth,  which 
roots  will  be  a  great  help  to  it  to  grow  again  in  the  spring  after  the 
removal.  It  is  very  probable  the  removing  the  tree  would  cause  it 
to  flower  abundantly.  There  is,  however,  some  danger  in  removing 
so  old  a  rose-tree,  but  it  is  worth  a  trial. 

Roses  with  Green  Centres  (R.  C.  S.). — Your  rose-trees 
generally  this  year  produce  green  buds  in  the  centre  of  each  rose,  and 
to  that  extent  as  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  Your  predicament 
is  by  no  means  a  singular  one  ;  we  have  observed  several  cases  similar. 
The  cause  is  a  too  great  redundancy  of  sap.  This  may  be  caused  by 
a  too  rich  and  wet  soil  ;  by  too  long  continued  rains  in  early  spring, 
followed  by  late  spring  frosts.  The  first  cause  may  be  prevented 
having  that  effect  by  taking  up  the  trees  in  autumn,  draining  the 
soil,  and  adding  some  fresh  pure  loam  without  manure.  Then,  pre¬ 
viously  to  replanting,  prune  in  pretty  severely  the  long  wiry  roots, 
pruning  the  branches  also  in  the  same  ratio.  You  ask  what  are  you  to 
do  now?  We  advise  you  to  cut  away  all  the  misformed  flowers.  The 
Bourbon  Noisette  and  autumn-flowering  varieties  will  push  again, 
and  produce,  it  is  probable,  more  perfect  flowers.  Some  kinds  are 
more  subject  to  this  malformation  than  others  :  Madam  Hardy,  for 
instance.  This  variety  in  most  situations,  whether  wet  or  dry, 
whether  the  season  be  favourable  or  not,  and  however  good  the  ma¬ 
nagement  may  be,  will  produce  those  misshapen  flowers.  What  are 
we  to  do,  then  ?  Are  we  to  discard  this  and  other  varieties  with  the 
same  propensity  ?  We  say,  no !  use  every  preventive,  and  cut  away 
the  bad  flowers  as  they  appear. 

Apiielexis  humilis  ( E.,  Falmouth)  or  old  Elichrysum  spectabile, 
and  the  larger  variety  of  it,  called  Purpurea  grandiflora,  are  not  at 
all  difficult  to  manage.  The  same  treatment  as  for  the  epacrises  will 
do  for  them,  and  both  these  and  the  epacrises  are  managed  in  every 
respect  as  heaths.  They  are  slow  growers,  and  will  not  grow  much 
after  this  month  till  the  next  spring. 

Petunia  Seed  (Ibid). — It  is  too  late  now,  and  fully  too  early,  to 
sow  petunia  seeds.  The  end  of  August  will  be  early  enough  to  sow 
before  winter,  but  the  first  week  in  March  is  the  best  time  in  the 
year  to  sow  them,  the  young  seedlings  being  troublesome  to  carry 
through  the  winter.  You  had  better  go  on  crossing  the  best  sorts 
this  autumn,  and  save  the  seeds  till  next  spring.  We  are  not  florists 
enough  to  say  which  really  is  the  best  petunia  for  crossing.  What 
we  have  seen  of  florists’  petunias  are  not  at  all  to  our  fancy.  Our 
hybridizer  will  notice  every  case  of  this  nature  which  comes  before  us, 
and  we  think  he  can  safely  be  relied  on. 
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Somerville  Orr,  at  the  Office,  147,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of 
Saint  Mary-le-Strand,  London. — July  12th,  1849. 
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Plants  dedicated  to 
each  day. 
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Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon  R. 
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Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun. 

Day  of  ! 
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Humming-bird  Hawk-moth  seen. 

Golden  Hawkweed.  1 
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© 

5 

56 
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F. 

Margaret.  Goat  moth  seen. 

Virginian  Dragon’s  Head. 

8 

4 
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1 

6 

0 
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S. 

Sun’s  declin.  20°  28'  n.  Musk  beetle  seen. 

Philadelphian  Lily. 

10 
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8 
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6 

3 
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7  Sun.  aft.  Trin.  Magdalen. 
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3 
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6 
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23 
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Turtle-dove  last  heard. 

D  ark-purple  Scabious. 
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0 

9 

53 

4 

6 

8 
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24 

Tu. 

Swallow-tail  moth  seen. 

Tree  Lupine. 

14 
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10 

18 

5 

6 

10 
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25 

W. 

St.  James.  Ds.  Camb.  b.  1797. 

Bane-berry. 

15 

57 

10 

43 

0 

6 

11 

206 

Margaret  was  the  daughter  of  an  idolatrous  priest  of  Antioch, 
and  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  Olybius,  the  Roman  president 
of  the  East,  wished  to  espouse  her  ;  but,  upon  her  refusing  to  relapse 
to  idolatry,  he  had  her  tortured,  and  then  beheaded,  about  the 
year  275. 

Magdalen. — This  festival,  in  commemoration  of  her  out  of  whom 
Christ  expelled  “seven  devils  ”  (Mark  xvi.  9),  was  first  instituted  in 
the  time  of  Edward  VI. 

St.  James,  surnamed  the  Great,  either  because  the  senior  of  the 
two  James’s,  or  the  most  distinguished  by  Christ  during  life,  or 
because  the  first  martyred  of  the  apostles,  was  the  son  of  Salome, 
the  cousin-german  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  and  his  brother  John 
were  summoned  from  mending  their  nets  to  be  “  fishers  of  men,” 
and  were  named,  by  their  blessed  Master,  “  the  sons  of  thunder  ” — 
Boanerges.  St.  James  boldly  preached  the  gospel  among  the  dis¬ 
persed  Jews  until  a.d.  44,  when  he  was  accused  before  Herod,  and 
beheaded  by  his  order.  He  is  not  the  author  of  “The  Epistle  ”  which 
forms  a  part  of  our  New  Testament.  Oysters  come  into  season  on 
this  dav ;  but  the  adage  relating  to  this  shell-fish  warns  us  that  it 
is  never  excellent  except  when  there  is  an  r  in  the  name  of  the 

month _ an  adage  evidently  intended  to  exclude  the  months  in  which 

the  oyster  is  breeding.  On  this  day,  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  prevailed  in  England,  it  was  customary  for  the  priests  in  the 
orchard  districts  to  bless  the  apple-trees,  and  sprinkle  them  with 
holy  water. 

Phenomena  of  the  Season. — The  most  striking  phenomenon 
now  occurring  in  our  gardens  is  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  Currants, 
gooseberries,  apricots,  early  apples  and  pears,  cherries,  raspberries, 
and  strawberries,  are  now  gratifying  every  sense  with  which  we  are 
blessed,  for  the  very  vendor’s  cry  of  them  in  our  streets  is  musical. 
Varying  as  fruits  do  in  form,  colour,  flavour,  and  odour,  still  they  all 
have  one  common  office — the  maturing  of  the  seed  they  contain.  To 
effect  this  they  require  a  due  supply  of  sap  as  well  as  of  the  peculiar 
juice  of  the  parent  plant,  for  they  make  no  further  advance  if  the  entire 
wood  be  cut  through  below  them,  so  that  they  are  only  attached  to 
the  parent  by  a  strip  of  bark  ;  neither  will  they  advance,  though  fully 
supplied  with  sap,  if  the  peculiar  juices  are  cut  off  from  them  by 

Insects. — During  the  evenings  of 
this  month  and  August,  the  Magpie 
moth  is  very  commonly  found.  It  is 
the  Abraxas  grossulariata  of  some 
entomologists,  and  the  Geometra  gros- 
sulariata  of  others.  It  usually  mea¬ 
sures  about  one  and  a  half  inch  across 
the  expanded  fore-wings,  which  are 
very  slightly  yellowish-white,  variously 
spotted  with  black,  more  or  less  like 
those  in  our  drawing,  for  the  marks 
are  never  uniform  ;  and  there  is  a  band 
of  pale  orange  across  each  of  the  fore¬ 
wings.  The  hind-wings  are  of  the 
same  colours,  but  without  any  orange 
colouring.  The  body  is  orange,  spotted 
with  black.  The  female  deposits  her 
eggs  upon  the  leaf  of  a  gooseberry 
or  currant-tree,  and,  from  these,  little 
looping  caterpillars  come  forth  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and,  surviving  the  winter, 
begin  to  feed  again  upon  the  leaves  as  soon  as  these  open  in  the 
spring.  They  are  full  grown  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  enter  the 
chrysalis  state  between  that  time  and  the  end  of  June.  In  this  state 
they  remain  for  about  three  weeks,  and  then  the  perfect  moth  comes 
forth.  The  caterpillar  is  yellowish- white,  with  an  orange  stripe, 
more  or  less  complete,  on  each  side,  and  with  numerous  black  spots, 
largest  on  the  back.  The  chrysalis  is  black,  with  orange  circles 
round  the  pointed  end.  The  caterpillar  prefers  the  leaves  of  the 
gooseberry  and  red  currant,  but,  after  stripping  these  to  their  very 
stalks,  it  will  feed  upon  those  of  the  sloe,  peach,  and  almond. 
Hand-picking,  dusting  with  the  powder  of  white  hellebore,  and 
burning  the  leaves  early  in  autumn,  are  the  best  remedies  and  pre¬ 
vention  against  this  marauder. 


removing  the  leaves  that  are  above  them  on  the  branch.  Yet  each 
fruit  has  a  peculiar  elaboration  of  its  own  to  perform,  for  though  the 
fluids  afforded  by  the  branches  and  leaves  be  nearly  similar,  yet  each 
fruit  differs  from  another  in  fragrance  and  flavour  ;  six  different 
varieties  of  the  peach  and  of  the  apple,  budded  upon  the  same 
branch,  still  retain  unaltered  their  times  of  ripening,  and  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  colours  and  flavours.  Now,  the  processes  going  on  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  a  fruit’s  growth  are  very  opposite  in  their  character. 
During  their  green  and  growing  state  they  are  usually  converting 
gummy  matter  into  an  acid  ;  but  during  ripening  they,  as  commonly, 
are  converting  an  acid  into  sugar.  To  convert  gum  or  mucilage  into 
tartaric  acid,  as  in  the  early  growth  of  the  grape,  oxygen  in  excess 
should  be  absorbed,  for  their  relative  components  stand  thus : — 

Gum.  Tartaric  Acid. 

Carbon  .  .  .  42.23  .  .  24.05 

Oxygen  .  .  .  50.84  .  .  69-32 

Hydrogen  .  .  .  6-93  .  .  6.63 

They  might,  therefore,  be  expected  to  absorb  more  oxygen  than  the 
leaves,  and  this  is  actually  the  case ;  for  though  a  vine  branch  will 
continue  to  vegetate  in  a  glass  globe  hermetically  sealed,  yet  the 
grapes  upon  it  will  not  increase  in  size  unless  oxygen  gas  be  from 
time  to  time  admitted.  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  during  the 
ripening  of  the  grapes ;  oxygen  has  to  be  absorbed  during  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  tartaric  acid  into  sugar,  but  a  larger  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  has  to  be  evolved,  and  this  is  coincident  with  the  result  of  well 
established  experiments,  uniformly  testifying  that  carbonic  acid  is 
given  out  abundantly  by  ripening  fruit.  “  Six  equivalents  of  tartaric 
acid,”  says  Liebig,  “  by  absorbing  six  equivalents  of  oxygen  from 
the  air,  form  grape  sugar,  separating  at  the  time  twelve  equivalents 
of  carbonic  acid.”  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  decomposition 
taking  place  whereby  sugar  is  formed  in  ripe  fruit,  but  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  to  believe  that  its  mucilage  and  starchy  constituents  are 
converted  into  saccharine  matter  by  the  combined  agency  of  warmth 
and  the  acids.  It  is  thus  that  apples  are  rendered  so  much  sweeter 
by  baking ;  and  M.  De  Candolle  states  that  the  pulp  of  apple  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  with  a  vegetable  acid  is  converted  into  sugar ;  and 
that  gummy  matter  obtained  from  starch,  and  mixed  with  tartaric 
acid,  aided  by  warmth,  effects  a  similar  transmutation. 
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Cloudv. 

Cloudy. 
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Cloudy. 
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Cloudy. 
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Rain. 
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Cloudv. 
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Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Rain. 

68°— 51° 

77° — 43° 

72°-47° 

92°— 62° 

64°— 57° 

76°— 45° 

67°— 46° 

68°— 53° 

Let  any  two  parties  take  precisely  similar  flowers 
and  vases,  let  them  be  in  separate  rooms,  and  when 
they  come  forth  with  their  bouquets,  these  will  never 
be  similarly  arranged.  When  we  say  “  similarly,”  we 
do  not  allude  to  the  doctrine  of  chances,  shewing  that 


it  will  be  thousands  to  one  against  the  same  flowers 
being  placed  exactly  in  the  same  places,  but  we  mean 
that  the  taste  of  the  arrangers  will  be  so  differing  that 
the  same  colours  will  be  not  placed  together,  and  the 
same  form  will  be  not  adopted.  More  than  this,  we 
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may  add,  that  in  every  such  instance  of  rival  display, 
ono  bouquet  shall  almost  invariably  be  most  strik¬ 
ingly  more  beautiful  than  the  other.  In  this  there 
is  really  nothing  more  surprising  than  there  is  in  the 
similar  result  of  experience,  that  two  painters,  with 
the  same  colours,  canvas,  and  pencils,  invariably  will 
produce  pictures  on  the  same  subject  essentially  and 
strikingly  different.  In  both  cases — the  arrangement 
of  the  cut  flowers  and  the  composition  of  the  two 
pictures — diversity  of  taste  and  of  judgment  prevail, 
yet  both  may  have  some  degree  of  beauty.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  a  pointless  question  which  now  lies  be¬ 
fore  us,  “  Are  there  any  rules  for  the  arrangement  of 
cut  flowers  ?  ” 

Beyond  all  doubt  there  are  some  general  rules  for 
such  arrangement,  which  may  be  followed  with  a 
certainty  of  producing  pleasing  results,  and  we  will 
commence  by  repeating,  as  we  stated  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  flowers  may  be  arranged  either  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  harmony  or  the  conti’ast  of  colours.  Red 
harmonizes  to  orange,  orange  to  yellow,  violet  to  red, 
indigo  to  violet,  blue  to  indigo,  and  green  to  blue. 

Green  is  the  contrast  to  red,  sky-blue  to  orange, 
yellow  to  violet,  blue  to  orange  red,  indigo  to  orange 
yellow,  and  violet  to  bluish-green.  To  find  the  con¬ 
trast  of  any  flower,  cut  a  small  circular  piece  of  one 
of  its  petals,  place  it  upon  white  paper,  look  at  it 
steadily  with  one  eye  for  a  few  seconds,  without  allowr- 
ing  the  eyelid  to  close,  then  look  from  the  coloured 
circle  to  another  part  of  the  white  paper,  when  a 
circle  of  another  colour  will  be  apparent.  This  circle 
is  called  the  spectrum,  and  is  the  true  complementary 
colour  or  contrast  required. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  arranging  flowers  according 
to  their  contrast  or  complementary  colours  is  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  placing  them  according  to 
their  harmonies.  Consequently,  a  blue  flower  should 
be  placed  next  an  orange  flower,  a  yellow  near  a 
violet,  and  a  red  or  a  white  should  have  plants  with 
abundant  foliage  near  them.  “White,”  says  Dr. 
Bindley,  “  suits  blues  and  oranges,  and  better  still 
reds  and  roses,  but  it  tarnishes  yellows  and  violets. 
In  all  cases,  however,  when  colours  do  not  agree, 
placing  white  between  them  restores  the  effect.” 
These  dictates  are  frequently  available  in  flower- 
borders,  and  always  in  the  exhibition  of  dahlias  and 
ranunculuses,  as  well  as  for  cut  flowers ;  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  such  contrasts  are  as  effective  in 
promoting  the  beauty  of  flowers  as  an  orange  dress 
is  in  rendering  a  fair  face  ghastly,  or  as  blue  is  in 
making  a  brunette  sallow. 

Form  has  very  considerable  influence  over  the 
beauty  of  the  arrangement  of  a  bouquet.  If  the  vase 
is  high,  the  flowers  must  be  arranged  in  a  pyramidal 
form,  with  the  tallest  in  the  centre  ;  but  if  they  have 
to  be  arranged  in  a  tazza,  or  flat  vessel,  the  nearer 
the  mass  of  flowers  approaches  to  a  flattened  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  sphere  or  globe,  the  more  agreeable.  In 


every  case,  whether  the  vase  be  an  upright  Etruscan 
or  of  tazza  form,  it  should  be  very  considerably  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  flowers  :  in  the  first  case,  by  drooping 
flowers,  such  as  fuchsias,  onosmas,  stephanotis,  and 
others  of  that  habit ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  vase 
being  of  a  flat  form,  by  green  leaves  of  the  ivy  or 
rose  clustering  around  it.  Dark  leaves,  such  as 
these  and  of  the  camellia,  always  contrast  better 
with  the  flowers  in  bouquets  than  any  foliage  of  a 
lighter  hue. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  rule  relative  to  th.e 
arrangement  of  bouquets  is,  do  not  crowd  the  flowers. 
One  of  the  most  vulgar-looking,  oppressive  objects  to 
look  upon,  is  the  tightly-bound  huge  conglomeration 
of  flowers  stuck  into  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  called  by 
its  tasteless  accumulator,  “  a  nosegay.”  Such  a  mass 
of  flowers  usually  contains  a  number  sufficient  for 
furnishing  a  dozen  tastefully  disposed  bouquets,  for 
flowers  in  these  can  scarcely  be  arranged  too  lightly 
and  sprinklingly ;  for  if  the  arranger  finds  it  needful 
to  introduce  even  a  sprig,  to  fill  up  or  to  conceal  any 
objectionable  spot,  that  part  is  most  usually  a  failure — • 
it  looks  crowded,  and  the  flowers  appear  as  if  without 
room  sufficient  to  display  themselves. 

Flowers  for  vase  bouquets  should  be  always  cut 
from  the  parent  branches,  and  with  a  sharp  knife;  for 
the  less  is  the  injury  done  to  the  vessels  of  the  stalk, 
the  longer  do  these  vessels  retain  the  power  of  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  necessary  moisture.  Even  when  the  flow¬ 
ers  begin  to  droop,  they  will  often  revive  if  the  ends 
of  the  stalks  be  cut  off. 

Wetted  sand  is  much  better  for  arranging  flowers 
in  than  water  only,  for  the  stems  can  be  thrust  into 
it  so  as  to  retain  the  flower  at  any  desired  inclination. 
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Whether  water  only,  or  wetted  sand,  be  employed, 
when  a  fresh  supply  of  moisture  is  required,  the  flow¬ 
ers  will  he  stimulated  and  refreshed  by  adding  to  the 
water  two  or  three  drops  of  spirit  of  hartshorn,  or  of 
camphorated  spirit,  or  a  few  grains  of  common  salt. 

The  greatest  enemy  to  the  endurance  of  a  bouquet 
is  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  of  our  sitting-rooms. 
The  flowers  will  retain  their  beauty  treble  the  time 
if  a  bell-glass  be  turned  over  them,  so  as  to  check  the 
excessive  evaporation  from  their  leaves  and  petals. 
A  very  elegant  mode  of  effecting  this  is  afforded  by 
a  small  table,  having  for  its  top  a  marble  slab  slightly 
hollowed  in  the  middle  to  contain  a  little  water,  in 
which  the  edge  of  the  bell-glass  rests,  as  shewn  in 
the  annexed  sketch. 

The  unnatural  light  to  which  flowers  are  exposed 
during  festal  nights  is  but  slightly  detrimental  to 
them ;  it  is  the  dryness  of  the  air  that  is  most  fatal 
to  their  vigour,  and  this  dryness  is  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  the  lights  and  the  heat  they 
emit.  The  vitiated  air,  or,  in  other  words,  the  large 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  carlniretted  hydrogen 
gases  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  wax  or  gas, 
and  the  breathing  of  the  visitors  in  well-lighted  and 
crowded  assemblies,  is  also  very  injurious  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  plants.  Consequently,  on  such 
occasions,  bouquets  are  more  than  ordinarily  in  need 
of  glass  shades,  excluding  as  these  do  the  air,  and 
retaining  as  they  do  the  moisture. 


When  another  instance  like  the  following  can  be 
quoted  within  the  first  year  of  our  existence  of  the 
benefits  derivable  from  a  more  general  diffusion  of 
horticultural  knowledge,  who  can  hesitate  from  en¬ 
couraging  local  societies  to  offer  cottagers’  prizes, 
and  adopting  other  measures  to  promote  the  same 
good  object? 

“  I  believe  I  should  be  doing  myself  a  great  in¬ 
jury  (injustice?)  were  I  to  neglect  writing  to  you 
at  the  present  time.  Let  me  first  state  that  I  never 
had  a  yard  of  ground  capable  of  cultivation,  never 
dug  a  yard,  nor  yet  planted  or  sowed  any  kind  of 
seed  or  plants  previous  to  the  publication  of  your 
excellent  work,  The  Cottage  Gardened.  I  am  a 
shoemaker  by  trade,  and  was  greatly  afflicted  by  the 
sedentariness  of  my  employment,  added  to  which 
was  a  habit  of  drinking  intoxicating  drinks  to  excess; 
and  at  the  time  I  first  saw  the  placards  announcing 
your  publication,  I  was  in  a  state  of  great  nervous 
debility.  So  much  was  my  whole  frame  enervated, 
that  my  arms  hung  almost  paralyzed  by  my  side, 
and  even  I  had  to  take  my  right  hand  to  lift  my  left 
hand  as  high  as  my  breast.  Such  was  my  state 
then ;  thank  God,  it  is  not  so  now.  I  became  a 
subscriber,  and  have  since  succeeded  in  getting  an 
allotment  of  400  yards.  This  brings  mo  to  the 
point.  The  ground  was  sub-let  to  me  by  a  tenant 
who  held  three  lots.  I  took  to  your  advice  literally 
in  every  department  of  cropping,  except  potatoes, 
which  I  manured.  The  ground  had  had  several 
potato  crops  taken  thereof  previous  without  manure, 
so  1  was  afraid  of  not  getting  a  crop  without  manure. 
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'  I  dug  my  manure  ten  inches  deep  for  parsnips,  car¬ 
rots,  and  onions,  and  was  laughed  at  by  several  ex¬ 
perienced  gardeners.  I  sowed  all  in  drills,  which  was 
not  approved  of  by  the  same  people.  I  pleaded  my 
want  of  experience  as  an  excuse,  and  consequently 
received  a  great  deal  of  very  friendly  advice,  which  I 
promised  to  attend  to  next  year,  but  I  had  pinned 
my  faith  to  your  sleeve  this  year,  and  could  not  re¬ 
tract.  Next  year  I  expect  more  will  do  the  same, 
for  my  crops,  so  far,  look  far  better  than  any  of  my 
advisers.” 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

The  Vine  Out-doors. — It  will  be  remembered  that, 
in  The  Cottage  Gardener  for  June  the  7th,  we 
had  proceeded  with  the  subject  of  vines  out  of  doors 
up  to  the  period  of  stopping  beyond  the  young  bunch. 
It  is  now  high  time  to  show  how  the  rest  of  the 
season’s  culture  should  be  carried  out.  Soon  after 
this  stopping,  the  portion  of  the  young  shoot  both 
below  and  above  the  bunch  will  begin  to  put  forth 
what  we  described  in  a  former  Number  as  “  axillary 
shoots.”  Indeed,  if  the  vine  be  strong,  almost  every 
leaf  will  produce  one  of  these.  On  examining  the 
socket  whence  this  axillary  shoot  proceeds,  there 
may  be  discovered,  betimes,  a  second  bud,  which  is 
the  bud  from  which  the  blossom  of  the  next  year 
should  proceed.  It  has  always  occurred  to  us  that 
this  is  a  wonderful  provision  expressly  afforded  to 
meet  those,  contingencies  which  are  sure  almost  to 
occur,  and,  like  the  duplicate  bud  or  germ,  which 
most  of  our  ordinary  garden  beans  contain,  undoubt¬ 
edly  placed  there  by  the  ordinance  of  our  gracious 
Creator  himself,  whose  power  and  goodness  are 
equally  evinced  in  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest 
orders  of  creation.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that 
without  this  provision  the  vine  would  speedily  attain 
a  stature  and  character  in  our  vineyards  somewhat 
inimical  to  a  compact  course  of  culture ;  for,  as  the 
buds  (if  solitary)  broke  and  grew,  the  lower  portions 
of  the  stems  would  speedily  become  naked  and 
barren,  and  the  whole  would  end  in  a  straggling  and 
festooning  character. 

To  return  to  summer  practice.  These  axillary 
shoots  must  lie  pinched  back,  when  a  few  inches 
long,  to  a  single  leaf,  suffering,  however,  the  leading 
shoot  to  ramble  longer  before  stopping.  If  there  bo 
much  space  of  open  walling  over  head,  the  leading 
shoot  may  bo  suffered  to  ramble  until  it  has  produced 
as  many  points  as  will  be  considered  necessary  to 
prune  back  to  in  the  ensuing  spring.  This  accom¬ 
plished,  it,  too,  may  be  “stopped;”  but  in  all  sub¬ 
sequent  stoppings  we  would  always  allow  the  termi¬ 
nal  point  to  ramble  more  than  the  side  ones ;  the 
latter,  indeed,  must,  through  the  whole  course  of 
culture,  be  stopped  as  frequently  as  they  begin  to 
darken  the  principal  leaves.  These  stopped  axillary 
shoots  will,  therefore,  have  to  remain  as  mere 
stumps,  with  a  single  leaf,  through  the  summer, 
unless  any  of  them  be  found  to  intercept  the 
light  too  much  from  the  main  leaves,  in  which 
case  thore  is  no  harm  in  cutting  the  axillary  stump 
clear  away  :  indeed,  some  cultivators  trim  them 
away  specially  about  the  period  of  the  fruit  com¬ 
pleting  its  first  swelling.  We,  however,  prefer  less 
severe  mutilations,  and  should  consider  it  bettor 
practice  to  leave  as  many  of  thorn  as  do  not  intercept 
the  light  until  the  period  at  which  the  berry  begins 
to  ripen,  when,  from  the  decline  of  solar  light  and 
heat,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  our  climate,  to  strip 
them  away. 
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Thinning  the  Berry.— Although  grapes  on  the 
open  wall  are  not  generally  thinned,  yet  it  must  be 
understood  that  they  are  thereby  rendered  much 
superior  to  those  uilthinned ;  the  process  answers  out 
of  doors  as  well  as  with  those  in  vineries.  The  ber¬ 
ries  will  be  higher  flavoured  and  more  juicy,  and  they 
will,  moreover,  colour  better  than  neglected  ones. 
We  would,  indeed,  advise  that  they  be  thinned  more 
on  the  open  walls  than  in  houses,  that  the  fading 
sunlight  of  autumn  may  play  freely  through  and 
amongst  the  berries.  Of  course,  before  thinning  out 
the  berries,  the  number  of  bunches  must  be  carefully 
looked  over,  in  order  to  remove  any  surplus  ones. 
No  policy  is  worse  than  over-cropping  the  vine;  no¬ 
thing  is  gained  by  it  but  mere  bulk,  and  great  is  the 
sacrifice  both  of  flavour  in  the  berry,  and  as  regards 
the  vigour  of  the  vine  for  ensuing  seasons.  At  page 
1 1 7,  we  gave  a  general  rule  for  the  distance  of  bunches : 
we  there  gave  one  foot  apart  as  quite  near  enough, 
supposing  the  vine  to  be  strong,  and  covering  the 
wall  or  building  equally  ;  we,  however,  admit  that  it 
is  not  very  safe  to  prescribe  distance  in  this  respect, 
for  such  must  ever  be  ruled  by  not  only  the  strength 
but  the  position  of  the  branches,  so  that  the  bunches 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  placed  with  any  particular 
precision  ;  much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
cultivator.  We  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  young 
vine  shoots  are  amazingly  benefitted  by  being  kept 
trained  close  to  the  wall,  fence,  or  roof.  The  heat 
absorbed  by  the  body  against  which  they  are  trained 
is  of  much  benefit  in  the  way  of  acceleration.  We 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  highly-dressed  and  close- 
trained  vines  in  any  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  will 
ripen  both  wood  and  fruit  a  whole  fortnight  before 
those  which  are  untrained ;  and  our  climate  is  such, 
even  in  the  southern  counties,  that  every  ray  of  sun¬ 
shine  is  requisite  in  order  to  obtain  the  very  highest 
amount  of  flavour  in  the  fruit,  and  well  ripened  wood 
for  the  ensuing  year,  on  which  not  mere  habits  of 
fructification  alone  depend,  but  also  that  free  and 
speedy  development  of  the  young  bunch  in  the  en¬ 
suing  spring,  which  hastens  the  necessary  processes 
betimes — eveiy  part  or  organ  being  duly  prepared 
beforehand  to  perform  its  necessary  functions.  Let 
us,  therefore,  be  understood  as  urging  that  this  is  no 
were  theoretic  view  of  matters;  let  any  one  try  the 
experiment  of  well  dressing  and  of  neglect  on  two 
vines  respectively,  and  he  will  be  for  ever  convinced. 

Boot  Culture. — Little  can  be  said  on  this  head, 
for,  in  general,  little  is  required.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that  if  severe  droughts  occur  any  time  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  second  swelling  of  the  fruit,  that 
watering  will  prove  of  benefit,  provided  it  is  well 
known  that  the  soil  they  are  in  is  of  a  truly  porous 
character,  that  is,  not  too  retentive  of  moisture.  It 
is  seldom,  nevertheless,  in  Britain,  that  the  vine  out 
of  doors  is  watered :  seldom  that  it  requires  it.  In 
our  southern  counties  it  is  very  common  to  meet 
with  vines,  trained  against  houses,  of  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  age,  and  such,  having  borne  crops  for 
many  years,  would  be  greatly  assisted  by  watering, 
especially  if  any  fertilizing  matters  can  be  blended 
with  the  water.  It  is  in  everybody’s  power  to  apply 
soapsuds  to  vines,  and  a  very  good  service  this 
material  renders,  provided,  as  before  observed,  the 
porosity  of  the  soil  and  the  drainage  can  be  relied 
on.  It  is  well,  however,  to  apply  a  coating  of  rotten 
manrn-e  previously :  on  this  the  watering  may  be 
applied;  it  will  prevent  the  battering  or  puddling 
action  of  the  water,  and  furnish  to  the  vines  a  nu¬ 
tritious  fluid  in  combination  with  the  soapsuds. 

We  may  close  our  remarks,  for  the  present,  with  u 
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good  piece  of  advice  with  regard  to  out-door  vines  : 
Be  sure  to  keep  them  closely  trained  during  the  whole 
growing  season.  B.  Errington. 


THE  ELOWEE-GAEDEN. 

Routine  Work. — The  principal  work  now  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  flower-garden  is  to  keep  every  part 
neat  and  trim.  Perennial  flowers ,  as  they  go  out  of 
bloom,  must  have  all  the  old  flower-stems  neatly  cut 
down,  the  old  large  decaying  leaves  removed,  and  the 
soil  stirred  with  a  small  fork,  to  let  in  the  rains  to  the 
roots.  A  nnual  flowers  require  sticks  of  various  kinds 
and  lengths  to  support  them.  Such  as  have  done 
blooming  should  be  pulled  up  and  removed  to  the 
rubbish  heap.  Excepting  particularly  fine  varieties, 
we  do  not  recommend  saving  seeds,  because  annual 
plants  in  seed  are  very  unsightly ;  because  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  much  better  done  by  the  regular  seed-nursery¬ 
man  ;  and,  lastly,  because  the  seedsman  sells  annuals 
so  cheap  that  it  is  no  economy  to  our  amateur  friends 
to  disfigure  their  flower-plots  by  allowing  annual 
flowers  to  stand  till  their  seeds  ripen.  Our  cottage 
friends,  it  is  true,  are  not  so  able  to  purchase  seeds, 
however  cheap,  and  so  they  may  let  a  patch  of  each 
kind  remain  till  the  seed  is  ripe. 

Biennials. — Prepare  a  bed  in  some  open  part  of 
the  garden,  by  digging  and  raking,  to  transplant  bi¬ 
ennials  into.  By  transplanting  them  whilst  young 
they  will  make  nice  bushy  plants  close  to  the  ground ; 
and  will,  in  such  a  condition,  be  more  able  to  endure 
the  frosts  of  winter.  The  soil  into  which  you  trans¬ 
plant  them  should  not  be  enriched  with  any  ma¬ 
nure.  If  it  is  of  a  heavy  nature,  a  coating  either  of 
quick-lime  or  of  some  firmly  sifted  coal-ashes  would 
be  of  great  use.  Your  biennials  should  be  planted 
thinly,  to  allow  them  room  to  make  stocky  plants. 
It  is  much  better  to  have  one  dozen  of  good  plants 
than  twice  as  many  middling  ones.  Should  any  of 
them  grow  up  with  a  single  stem,  and  show  no 
tendency  to  branch  out  near  the  ground,  nip  off  the 
centre  shoot  near  to  the  ground.  This  will  cause  them 
to  branch  out  freely,  and  make  plants  that  will,  when 
the  flowering  season  arrives,  send  up  numerous  spikes 
or  heads  of  flowers. 

Chrysanthemums. — Those  intended  to  flower  in 
the  open  borders  or  against  walls  should  now  be 
in  their  flowering  situation.  In  the  borders,  put 
stakes  to  them  by  the  time  they  have  attained  a  foot 
high  ;  against  walls,  keep  them  thin  of  shoots,  and 
nail  them  to  the  wall  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  long 
enough.  During  dry  weatherjl  give  abundance  of 
water,  applying  it  in  the  evenings  all  over  the  plants. 
They  are  gross  feeders,  and,  to  have  fine  large  heads 
of  flowers,  must  have  plenty  of  rich  food.  Mulch 
them  with  short  rotten  dung,  and  water  once  a  week 
with  liquid  manme. 

Chrysanthemums  for  Bedding. — In  the  southern 
counties,  to  succeed  such  flowers  as  tulips,  ranuncu¬ 
luses,  and  anemones,  these  plants  are  very  suitable. 
The  only  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  them 
is  the  height  they  grow,  but  that  objection  may  be 
obviated  by  pegging  them  down  with  hooked  sticks. 
Plant  them  so  near  each  other  that  the  shoots  of  each, 
by  the  time  they  flower,  will  reach  to  the  centres  of 
their  neighbours,  so  that  the  bed  will  be  completely 
covered  with  flowering  shoots.  Managed  judiciously 
in  this  way,  they  will  form  a  fine  feature  of  the  au¬ 
tumnal  flower-garden.  Chrysanthemums  are  not  half 
so  much  grown  for  ornamenting  the  flower-garden  as 
they  deserve.  We  trust  our  readers  in  the  more 
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favoured  counties  will  give  them  a  trial  for  out-door 
cultivation.  We  guess  our  Mend  and  excellent  co¬ 
adjutor,  Mr.  Beaton,  will  give  these  line  flowers  a 
strong  lift  shortly,  for  window  and  greenhouse  pur¬ 
poses. 

Hollyhocks. — This  is  another  fine  tribe  of  autumn 
flowers.  If  they  have  been  properly  managed  so  far 
in  the  season,  they  will  now  be  pushing  strongly  forth 
their  flower  stems.  Let  them  have  a  stake  of  sufficient 
length  and  strength  driven  in  pretty  close  to  each 
stem.  Let  the  stakes  be  made  quite  firm  and  per¬ 
fectly  upright.  The  flower  stems  and  the  blooms  on 
them  are,  if  well  grown,  of  considerable  weight,  there¬ 
fore  they  ought  to  have  good  stakes,  and  a  strong 
material  to  tie  them  with.  Now,  any  kind  of  twine 
is  rather  apt  to  cut  the  stems ;  we  prefer,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  stout  broad  strands  of  bass  matting,  as  not 
being  so  liable  to  injure  the  stems  during  the  stormy 
winds  of  the  equinox.  This  operation  of  tieing  ought 
to  be  commenced  early,  and  followed  up  regularly  till 
the  hollyhocks  have  attained  their  highest  altitude,  or 
at  least  till  they  have  reached  the  top  of  the  stakes. 
We  do  not  think  it  needful  nor  yet  desirable  to  have 
the  stakes  so  tall  as  the  plants  will  grow.  If  they  are 
well  secured  three-fourths  of  their  height,  it  will  be 
amply  sufficient. 

The  Lawn. — After  such  dry  hot  weather  as  we 
have  had  lately,  the  grass-plots  will,  especially  if 
newly-laid,  suffer  for  want  of  moisture.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  water  and  plenty  of  time,  let  that  nourish¬ 
ing  element  be  poured  upon  the  lawn  freely.  Should 
any  cracks  appear,  fill  them  up  with  some  finely-sifted 
soil.  Roll  previously  to  mowing — it  will  save  the  edge 
of  the  scythe  or  of  the  mowing  machine.  Mow  early, 
if  the  scythe  is  used,  before  the  dew  evaporates,  the 
grass  being  then  more  tender,  and  consequently  more  | 
easy  to  mow ;  besides,  the  labour  is  not  so  much  felt  | 
by  the  operator  in  the  cool  morning  air.  The  sound 
of  the  scythe  should  never,  in  well-managed  gardens,  ; 
be  heard  after  breakfast  time.  Einish  the  mowing, 
then,  before  that  pleasant  meal,  and  return  refreshed. 
Then  sweep  the  grass  up,  and  convey  it  away  either  to 
line  a  hotbed  or  to  decay  amongst  soil  in  the  com¬ 
post-yard.  Trim  the  edges  of  the  walks  and  flower¬ 
beds,  and  remove  all  the  rubbish  into  the  compost- 
yard.  When  this  is  completed,  the  flowers  neatly 
tied  up,  and  the  beds  and  borders  hoed  and  raked,  your 
garden  will  have  that  freshness  and  trim  appearance 
so  pleasing  to  the  well-ordered  mind. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses. — Continue  to  gather 
the  seeds  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  last  number. 
As  soon  as  they  are  all  gathered,  pot  the  seed- bearing 
plants,  and  jtlace  them  among  the  rest.  Water  regu¬ 
larly  in  dry  weather.  You  will  find  the  polyanthus, 
and  its  kindred  family,  the  double  primroses,  much 
benefitted  by  having  saucers  put  under  each  pot.  'The 
water  that  runs  through  the  soil  may  be  allowed,  in  dry 
weather,  to  remain  in  them  till  it  dries  up  partly  by 
evaporation,  thus  supplying  moisture  to  the  air  about 
the  plants,  and  partly  by  being  taken  up  as  food  by 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  only  precaution,  to  pre¬ 
vent  possible  injury  to  the  roots,  will  be  to  turn  the 
saucers  in  very  continued  wet  weather,  By  using 
these  pans,  or  feeders,  or  saucers  (they  are  called  by 
all  these  names),  you  will  prevent,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  attacks  of  that  (to  these  plants  more  especially) 
destructive  insect,  the  red  spider. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Stir  up  the  soil  on 
the  surface  of  the  pots,  and  remove  part  away,  re¬ 


placing  it  with  fresh  compost.  Continue  to  propa¬ 
gate  by  layering  the  shoots  as  soon  as  they  are  long 
enough  for  that  purpose.  By  doing  this  at  an  early 
season,  the  layers  make  roots  early,  and  can  be  taken 
oft’  and  potted  so  as  to  be  strong,  well-established 
plants  early  in  autumn,  a  matter  of  no  small  import¬ 
ance  to  enable  them  to  pass  through  the  winter  in 
good  health,  and  thus  be  ready  to  start  with  renewed 
vigour  to  grow  finely  in  the  spring,  and  finally  to 
produce  their  beautiful  flowers  at  the  proper  season 
in  the  highest  possible  perfection.  The  other  need¬ 
ful  operations  are  to  attend  to  the  tieing  them  se¬ 
curely  to  the  stakes,  and  to  take  care  that  the  ties 
do  not  injure  the  stems ;  also  to  thin  the  buds  freely. 
If  the  stem  is  weak,  leave  only  one  bud  upon  it ;  if 
strong,  three  may  be  allowed.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
leaving  more,  especially  if  you  want  them  for  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes.  The  reel  spider  sometimes  attacks 
the  leaves,  causing  them  to  turn  yellow.  As  soon 
as  you  observe  this,  syringe  them  freely  every  even¬ 
ing  until  you  banish  the  insect  from  your  plants. 
The  green  fig  is  another  enemy  to  contend  with. 
The  best  and  most  effectual  destructive  lor  them  is 
to  crush  them  with  the  finger,  and  then  wash  the 
stems  and  buds  with  a  nice  soft  sponge.  Lastly,  at¬ 
tend  to  the  watering.  Let  them  have  plenty  during 
dry  weather.  If  your  plants  are  weak,  use  weak 
manure-water  once  every  ten  days.  This  will  not 
only  strengthen  the  plants,  but  also  heighten  the  co¬ 
lours  ;  to  preserve  which,  shade  whenever  the  sun 
shines. 

Dahlias. — If  these  plants  have  been  well  nursed, 
they  will  now  be  growing  away  freely.  As  they, 
like  the  chrysanthemums,  are  gross  feeders,  they  will 
require  in  such  hot  weather  as  has  prevailed  lately 
abundance  of  water.  A  coating  of  rotten  dung 
spread  about  each  plant  will  be  highly  beneficial. 
Keep  them  well  tied  in  to  the  stake.  Thin  the 
flower-buds,  and  cut  off  any  undergrown  straggling 
shoots  that  may  deform  or  injure  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  plants.  Hoe  and  rake  frequently  to  keep 
the  surface  fresh.  T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

China  Azaleas  that  have  been  kept  close  since 
they  ceased  flowering  will  have  their  young  wood 
well  ripened,  and,  in  most  cases,  their  flower  buds 
are  now  formed.  It  requires  a  long  practice  to  know 
for  certainty  when  these  have  “  set  their  flower 
buds,”  as  the  gardeners  say,  whereas  any  one  can 
tell  when  the  camellia  is  set  for  flower.  The  best 
criterion  for  ascertaining  the  existence  of  the  aza¬ 
lea’s  flower  buds  is  when  the  points  of  the  young 
wood  made  this  season  feel  hard  between  the  fore¬ 
finger  and  thumb;  When  that  is  the  case,  but  not 
sooner,  the  plants*  or  rather  the  pits  or  other  places 
where  they  are  now  growing,  may  be  kept  more  dry 
and  airy.  By-and-by  you  will  find,  by  feeling  them 
gently,  that  the  points  of  the  young  wood  are  become 
knotty  and  full,  hard  and  prominent,  and  generally 
this  stage  is  arrived  at,  even  with  the  latest,  by  the 
end  of  July ;  while  others,  that  were  gently  forced 
into  bloom  last  February  and  March,  had  their 
growth  done,  and  their  flower  buds  well  formed, 
before  the  end  of  May — May  and  June  being  the 
proper  time  to  force  these  azaleas,  as  well  as  the 
camellias ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  not  a  shade  of 
difference  in  the  general  management  of  the  two 
families.  The  azalea  will  stand  more  heat  to  force 
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tlie  flower  buds  to  open  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
they  require  more  sunlight  than  the  camellia  while 
they  are  making  their  growth.  These  two  points  are 
the  only  shades  of  difference  that  I  know  of  in  the 
regular  treatment  of  these  plants.  It  is  true  that 
they  grow  in  soils  of  a  very  opposite  nature,  but  that 
does  not  affect  then1  general  management.  Now, 
then,  is  the  proper  stage,  when  the  flower  buds  are 
set,  at  which  China  azaleas  should  be  potted.  I  was 
well  nigh  saying  tire  natural  time,  only  in  a  state  of 
nature  plants  are  not  potted  at  all.  This  is  one 
point  in  which  they  very  closely  resemble  the  camel¬ 
lia  :  young  healthy  vigorous  plants  of  either  family 
may,  and  very  often  do,  grow  too  freely  if  potted  in 
the  spring,  and  so  do  not  furnish  blossom  buds  at 
all.  This  habit  is  sometimes  made  the  most  of  with 
young  plants,  when  it  is  wished  to  drive  them  on  at 
a  rattling  pace  to  make  good  large  specimens,  and 
then  their  flowers  are  a  secondary  consideration,  for 
they  are  potted  in  the  spring,  and  also  at  the  end  of 
summer,  and  this  certainly  does  make  the  greatest 
difference  as  to  the  time  they  take  in  coming  to  a 
respectable  size,  but  with  gardeners  the  outcry  is 
that  they  grow  out  of  bounds  too  fast.  Therefore, 
examine  now  any  young  plants  that  were  bought  in 
while  in  bloom,  and,  if  their  roots  appear  freely 
occupying  the  outside  of  the  ball,  you  may  safely 
give  them  a  small  shift,  even  if  they  were  potted  as 
late  as  last  April,  and  so  with  any  of  your  own 
stock.  Once  a  year  is  quite  often  enough,  however, 
to  shift  plants  of  ordinary  size,  and  the  end  of  July 
is  certainly  the  best  time  for  this  annual  shift;  while 
large  specimens,  arrived  at  full  maturity,  need  not  be 
potted  or  boxed  (they  do  best  in  wooden  boxes  when 
they  are  old)  but  once  in  three  or  four  years.  We 
have  a  fine  old  plant  of  the  original  white  China 
azalea,  which  has  been  in  the  same  tub  since  the 
summer  of  1842.  I  shall  not  say  how  large  it  is 
either  way,  for  people  are  prone  to  say  that  we  poor 
gardeners  sometimes  indulge  in  drawing  the  long 
bow ;  suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say  that  it  is  as  healthy 
as  any  mandarin  need  be,  and  promises  to  last  in 
good  health  as  long  as  the  tub  stands.  After  he  sets 
his  flower  buds  he  is  encouraged  with  liquid  manure 
for  the  rest  of  the  summer,  and  also  in  early  spring 
when  the  buds  begin  swelling,  which  they  never  fail 
to  do  early  in  Eebruary,  for  the  plant,  by  a  long 
course  of  culture,  has  acquired  a  second  nature  ;  and, 
although  it  is  kept  in  a  cold  shed  all  the  winter,  it 
never  fails  to  be  in  bloom  by  the  first  or  second  week 
in  March,  if  taken  into  the  conservatory  three  weeks 
before  it  is  wanted  to  be  in  blossom. 

I  have  read  of  two  or  three  kinds  of  mixtures  for 
potting  these  azaleas  in,  and  when  I  was  a  younger 
gardener  I  used  to  try  experiments  that  way  with 
them  myself ;  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  they  succeed 
in  nothing  so  well  as  in  pure  peat,  and  the  better  it 
is  the  more  luxuriant  they  will  grow,  but  they  mil 
do  pretty  well  in  any  ordinary  peat,  or  such  as  heaths 
will  not  succeed  in,  provided  they  do  not  get  large 
shifts — that  is,  are  not  moved  into  pots  or  boxes 
three  or  four  sizes  larger  than  those  they  are  growing 
in  at  the  time  of  shifting.  Like  all  other  plants,  a 
good  drainage  is  required  by  them ;  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  mix  some  pieces  of  soft  stone,  or  crocks,  or 
charcoal,  in  the  compost  for  them,  to  keep  it  more 
open,  because  peat  is  very  apt  to  ran  too  much 
together,  and  get  so  close  that  water  can  hardly  pass 
through  it,  even  if  it  had  been  used  in  a  rough  state 
in  the  first  instance.  Of  all  the  substances  that  have 
been  recommended  for  keeping  peat  mechanically 
porous,  I  prefer  chips  of  soft  stone,  and  charcoal  for 


loam.  For  giving  richness,  as  well  as  for  porosity, 
to  loam,  I  prefer  rough  bones,  but  prejudice  may 
have  something  to  do  with  this,  for  all  seem  now 
agreed  that  charcoal  is  best.  Yet  I  do  not  believe 
that  one  word  of  what  has  been  urged  with  respect 
to  the  fertility  of  charcoal  in  pots  may  not  apply  to 
pieces  of  soft  stones,  or  crockery,  equally  as  well; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  whichever  of  them  you  think 
the  best  will  be  sure  to  turn  out  the  best. 

After  potting,  the  plants  ought  to  be  kept  in-doors 
or  in  a  close  pit,  for  the  first  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 
This  will  encourage  the  roots  to  work  more  freely 
into  the  new  soil :  when  once  established  in  the  new 
pots,  they  should  be  turned  out  into  a  warm  sheltered 
situation,  facing  the  sun,  till  the  end  of  September. 
The  pots  ought  to  be  placed  either  on  a  bed  of  coal 
ashes,  or  on  bricks,  slates,  or  boards,  to  facilitate 
the  drainage,  and  to  keep  out  worms.  To  prevent 
the  azaleas  being  blown  about  with  high  winds,  a 
couple  of  stakes  ought  to  be  driven  down  by  the  side 
of  each  pot,  and  opposite  to  each  other.  The  head 
of  the  plant  being  firmly  tied  to  these  stakes,  and 
pulling  it  each  way,  will  cause  it  to  resist  the  wind 
much  better  than  if  only  one  stake  is  used,  and  all 
the  care  they  require  after  this  is  to  see  they  do  not 
want  for  water.  If  August  should  prove  dry  or  hot, 
I  need  hardly  say  how  much  benefit  they  would  de¬ 
rive  from  the  excellent  plan  of  double  potting. 

Those  plants  that  are  to  flower  before  Christmas 
ought  to  be  put  under  glass,  and  kept  rather  close 
and  warm,  from  the  end  of  September,  but  the  late 
spring  flowering  ones  will  do  better  out  of  doors,  as 
long  as  it  is  safe  to  trust  them  to  the  weather.  Such 
as  are  indulged  with  summer  forcing,  as  above,  are 
liable  to  be  injured  in  their  flower  buds  by  early 
frosts.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  the  bad  effects 
of  trusting  them  out  too  late  in  October,  and  I  have 
had  them  and  camellias  safe  enough  in  the  open  air 
till  a  week  or  two  before  Christmas,  during  a  mild 
season.  Hardy  greenhouse  plants  like  these,  when 
they  are  young,  ought  always  to  be  put  under  glass 
by  the  first  week  in  October,  and,  for  such,  a  cold 
pit  is  the  fittest  place  late  in  the  autumn,  because, 
when  a  fine  day  or  a  mild  night  occurs,  the  glass 
may  be  drawn  off’  from  them.  This  will  prolong 
their  summer  season,  as  it  were,  but  when  they  arrive 
at  a  good  size  and  age  they  may  always  be  trusted 
out  later. 

I  once  knew  a  very  good  and  successful  gardener, 
who  put  great  faith  in  having  his  large  woody  green¬ 
house  plants  out  of  doors  as  late  in  the  autumn  as 
the  season  would  allow  ;  thus  giving  more  space  to 
the  small  stock  and  more  tender  plants  when  first 
boused.  He  had  a  range  of  large  open  sheds,  where 
he  would  have  these  more  hardy  plants  removed  to 
on  frosty  nights,  and  he  used  to  say,  “  if  we  escape 
frost  on  the  third  week  in  September,  and  from  the 
10th  to  the  15th  of  October,  we  may  enjoy,  possibly, 
six  weeks  fine  open  weather  after  that,  and  all  that 
time  may  be  stolen  from  tbe  winter  for  our  hardier 
plants.” 

These  China  azaleas,  if  once  inured  to  the  open 
air,  and  reared  in  very  poor  sandy  peat  of  no  great 
depth,  over  a  dry  bottom,  are  just  as  hardy  with  Us 
as  the  Portugal  laurel.  It  was  only  a  few  years  back 
that  I  had  four  nice  plants  of  the  old  white  exposed 
here  (Shrubland  Park)  to  30  degrees  of  frost.  In¬ 
deed,  the  mercury  stood  below  zero  one  morning  tb  at 
winter,  yet  not  a  leaf  of  those  azaleas  was  even 
browned.  I  ought  to  say,  however,  that  they  were 
left,  two  years  previously,  out  of  a  lot  that  were  put 
in  by  the  heels — as  gardeners  say  when  they  merely 
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lay  down  plants  and  throw  a  little  soil  over  their 
roots :  and  their  annual  growth  did  not  exceed  two 
or  three  inches,  hut  they  were  fully  exposed  to  the 
north  east,  and  behind  a  wall.  Any  cold  greenhouse, 
or  good  pit,  will  winter  them,  and  they  must  never 
he  allowed  to  get  quite  dry  in  winter,  like  many 
plants  at  rest.  Indeed,  I  cannot  bring  to  mind  any 
greenhouse  plant  grown  in  heat  that  will  staud  that 
with  impunity. 

There  is  a  wide  field  yet  open  for  crossing  these  aza¬ 
leas.  Beautiful  though  they  are,  and  admired  by  every 
one,  they  are  yet  very  deficient  in  the  shape  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  their  flowers.  We  have  nothing  yet  in 
shape  among  them  to  compete  with  the  A.  variegata 
from  China.  The  substance  of  the  petals  of  some  of 
the  new  seedlings  gives  great  promise,  and  s'liapo 
will  no  doubt  follow ;  but  as  their  season  is  over  for 
this  year,  we  may  as  well  treat  of  some  other  flowers 
which  may  yet  be  crossed. 

Hybridizing — About  this  time  geranium  fanciers 
will  be  preparing  to  sow  seeds  of  them  for  new  varie¬ 
ties,  and  here  we  are  only  preparing  to  crop  them  to 
get  our  seeds,  hut  we  are  in  good  time  yet.  The 
late-flowering  plants  always  yield  the  best  seed ;  and 
many  a  geranium  that  refused  to  take  strange  pollen 
last  May,  will  now  yield  readily  enough  if  we  keep 
them  indoors.  Roses  that  have  pollen  are  ten  times 
more  difficult  to  cross  than  any  geranium — as  the 
pollen  of  many  roses  is  ripe  as  soon  as  the  flower 
opens.  It  is  not  so  with  the  geranium,  however ;  the 
anthers  in  them  never  open  before  the  flower,  and 
then  they  may  easily  he  cut  off.  Some  geraniums  are 
fit  for  the  poflen  the  same  day  the  flowers  open,  others 
not  till  the  next  day,  while  a  third  set  are  three  or 
four  days  open  before  the  stigmas  are  ripe.  But  hot 
dry  weather  ripens  them  faster  than  is  natural  for 
them,  and,  when  that  happens,  some  of  them  are 
more  reluctant  to  yield  to  foreign  pollen.  Others, 
again,  that  are  shy  bearers,  will  readily  yield  seeds  if 
they  are  kept  very  cool  and  out  of  the  sun  from  the 
appearance  of  the  flower  buds  till  the  stigma  is  ripe, 
and  are  then  introduced  either  to  a  warm  window 
or  greenhouse  while  the  pollen  is  effecting  its  pur¬ 
pose.  D.  Beaton. 


STOVE  AND  HOTHOUSE. 


PLANT  STOVE. 

Achimenes. — In  small  gardens,  where  the  stove  is 
made  to  contribute  not  only  to  its  own  embellishment 
but  the  adorning  of  the  greenhouse  and  sitting-room 
during  the  summer,  few  saces  of  plants  can  present 
greater  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  amateiu  than 
those  included  in  the  natural  order  of  gesneraceie. 
This  statement  will  more  particularly  apply  to  those 
plants  possessing  bulbous  and  scaly  tubercules,  such 
as  the  gloxinia,  the  gesneria,  and  the  achimenes,  as 
they  contain  the  following  desirable  requisites  :  they 
are  easily  cultivated ;  when  well  grown  they  are 
splendid  in  appearance  ;  when  brought  into  bloom 
they  will  stand  in  any  place  under  glass,  partially 
shaded,  until  late  in  the  autumn ;  they  can  be  made 
to  bloom  at  almost  any  season;  and,  finally,  when 
done  blooming  and  the  leaves  decayed,  the  tubers 
may  be  kept  in  a  dry  condition  in  any  out  of  the  way 
place,  provided  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below 
40°. 

We  shall,  for  the  present,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
genus  or  family  of  achimenes.  This  genus,  like  others 
of  the  gesneracea3,  belongs  to  the  fourteenth  class 


and  second  order  of  Linmeus’s  system.  All  the 
species  and  varieties  have  scaly  tubers.  The  blossom 
of  the  most  of  them  is  showy,  monopetalous,  and 
!  tubular,  the  corolla  being  divided  hi  to  five  more  or 
j  less  irregular  segments. 

Estimate  of  Species. — The  A.  coccinea  was,  until 
|  of  late  years,  almost  the  sole  type  of  the  genus.  It 
was  then  known  under  the  titles  of  Cgrillapvdcliella  and 
Trevirania  coccinea ;  both  of  these  generic  names  were 
given  in  honour  of  continental  botanists.  I  cannot  be 
!  sure  of  the  reasons  why  the  generic  name  was  altered 
to  achimenes.  The  coccinea  still  maintains  its  high 
claims  upon  our  attention,  from  its  compact  bushy 
growth,  and  its  abundance  of  small  but  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers.  Rosea  and  its  varieties  are  similar  in 
i  size  and  habit.  These  are  joined  by  grandijlora, 
rose-coloured ;  longiflora,  light  blue ;  and  patens,  deep 
purple  :  all  of  which,  with  their  varieties,  have  large 
showy  flowers,  the  segments  of  the  corolla  present¬ 
ing  a  nearly  flat  surface,  the  long  narrow  tube  acting 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  footstalk  does  in 
other  flowers.  Then  comes  picta,  or  painted,  alike 
applicable  to  its  variegated  foliage  and  red  and  orange 
blossoms.  Here  the  segments  of  the  corolla  are  small, 
and  the  chief  beauty  consists  in  a  wider  development 
of  the  tube  and  its  beautiful  markings  ;  it  is  dwarf 
and  bushy  in  its  habits.  A .  peclunculata,  so  named 
from  the  long  footstalk  (peduncle)  of  the  flower,  is 
similar  to  picta  in  the  form  of  its  orange  blossoms, 
but  very  different  in  habit,  being  strong  and  robust 
in  its  growth,  and,  when  well  attended  to,  forming 
a  striking  feature  in  the  later  summer  and  earlier 
autumn  months.  Similar  in  habit  is  hireuta,  but 
the  flowers  are  too  dull  in  colour.  We  refrain  from 
[  going  farther.  All  of  these  may  be  in  bloom  now,  if 
the  tubers  were  started  in  January  or  February.  To 
have  pcdunculata  fine,  it  must  be  started  early,  as  it 
requires  more  time  than  any  of  the  others.  Patens 
comes  soonest  into  bloom  :  tubers  planted  now  will 
afford  a  fine  display  in  autumn.  Coccinea  and  longi- 
jlora  will  come  in  a  little  later ;  picta  does  best  of  all 
in  the  winter  and  spring  months,  as  its  leaves  are 
impatient  of  bright  sun.  All  the  species  are  natives 
of  warm  latitudes  in  America. 

Propagaton. — This  can  be  effected  by  seeds,  but, 
unless  for  obtaining  varieties  by  hybridizing,  it  is  not 
worth  saving,  as  even  the  leaves  root  freely.  Small 
tubers  are  formed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  many 
of  them ;  and,  in  all,  plenty  of  full-sized  tubers  are 
found  beneath  the  soil  when  the  plants  have  finished 
their  growth. 

Starting  into  Growth. — Instead  of  placing  the 
tubers  into  their  intended  blooming  pots  and  boxes 
at  once,  it  is  better  to  place  them  in  shallow  pans, 
using  any  light  soil,  just  slightly  moist,  and  doing 
little  more  than  cover  them.  A  little  damp  moss 
placed  on  the  surface  will  be  an  advantage.  Very 
little  water  should  be  given  before  the  tubers  begin 
to  vegetate,  after  which  it  may  be  given  more  freely. 
By  this  method  you  will  be  enabled  to  choose  the 
strongest  growing  plants  for  the  centre  of  your  pots. 
A  temperature  of  about  60°  should  be  maintained, 
and,  if  early  in  the  spring,  a  little  bottom  heat  would 
cause  them  to  come  all  the  better. 

Potting.  —  Shallow  paus  or  boxes  will  give  you 
plenty  of  bloom,  if  well  supplied  with  weak  manure- 
water,  but  the  plants  will  bloom  longer  and  finer 
when  g4’own  in  pots  or  boxes  of  the  usual  depth.  A 
little  earthing-up  may  then  be  given  them  at  times. 
Attend  well  to  drainage,  and  cover  the  tubers  when 
planted  about  an  inch  with  the  compost.  Instead  of 
placing  them  all  over  the  pot,  which,  when  they  bloom, 
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conveys  nothing  to  the  mincl  of  the  gardcnesque  or 
the  artistic,  place  the  requisite  number  of  tubers — 
three,  five,  seven,  &c.,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pot — with  their  growing  ends  inclining  to  the  centre, 
and  the  root  ends  to  the  circumference  of  the  pot, 
similar  to  the  spokes  in  a  carriage-wheel ;  and  then 
your  specimen,  although  not  so  in  reality,  will  convey 
the  idea  of  a  single  plant,  and  not  look  like  a  number 
of  plants  jumbled  together. 

Soil. — This  should  be  light  and  rich :  three  parts 
loam,  three  parts  peat,  one  of  leaf-mould,  one  of  old 
dry  cowdung,  mixed  together,  riddled  with  a  fine  sieve 
— not  to  use,  but  to  discard  the  finer  particles- — and 
then  adding  one  part  of  silver  sand  and  one  of  broken 
charcoal,  will  grow  them  admirably;  placing  the 
roughest  part  of  the  soil  at  the  bottom,  and  covering 
the  surface  with  the  finer  compost. 

General  Treatment.  —  Proportion  the  Avater  to 
the  state  of  growth.  Where  the  roots  have  not 
reached,  the  soil  must  not  be  soaked.  We  shall  have 
a  gossiping  upon  watering  by-and-by.  The  Avliole 
family  like  heat,  partial  shade,  and  a  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere,  Avhen  groAving.  As  the  flowering  state  ap¬ 
proaches,  inure  them  to  more  light  and  a  drier  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  neglect  to  do  this,  and  you  may  have  fine 
plants,  Avith  clusters  of  tubers  instead  of  blossoms. 
Nature,  curbed  in  her  efforts  for  reproduction  one 
way,  Avill  attempt  it  by  another.  If  you  try  them  in 
dung  frames,  extra  care  will  be  requisite,  as  the  foli¬ 
age  will  be  injured  if  the  steam  and  sun  meet.  Shade 
and  air  are  the  only  remedies,  or  rather  preventives. 
When  done  floAvering,  and  the  foliage  decayed,  re¬ 
move  the  tubers  and  preserve  them  in  dry  earth,  or 
merely  turn  the  pots  on  their  sides.  They  must 
never  knoAV  anything  of  frost.  Those  started  early 
this  spring  must  be  so  employed  next  season  ;  the 
different  successions  should  therefore  be  marked.  I 
have  found  them  extremely  useful  for  decorating 
greenhouses,  &c.,  during  summer.  In  warm  shel¬ 
tered  places  some  of  them  Avould  even  succeed  for  a 
time  out  of  doors — such  as  the  coccinea  and  rosea 

HOTHOUSE. 

Here  the  usual  processes  of  thinning,  stopping, 
training,  shading,  watering,  and  stirring  the  soil,  must 
be  studiously  persevered  in,  if  you  would  steer  clear 
of  disease  and  shoals  of  insects.  We  shall  shortly 
overtake  everything  in  this  department  when  once  we 
fairly  obtain  elbow  room.  If  in  any  corner  you  have 
a  yard  of  glass  to  spare,  either  here  or  in  the  stove, 
try  and  obtain  a  late  melon  or  tAvo,  either  by  soAving 
the  seeds  directly  or,  what  is  better,  using  plants  al¬ 
ready  up.  If  the  plant  shoidd  have  so  many  roots 
as  to  be  pot-bound,  do  not  turn  it  out,  but  make  a 
larger  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  then  set  it 
halt'  plunged  on  the  surface  of  a  larger  pot,  filled 
with  rough  melloAv  loam.  Train  to  one  or  two  shoots ; 
stop  these  when  a  yard  in  length.  Allow  only  a  few 
laterals,  from  whence  to  procure  fruit,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  will  be  far  superior  in  weight  and  flaATour  to 
Avhat  could  he  obtained  when  the  plants  are  turned 
out  into  pits  and  frames.  R.  Fish. 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Routine  Work. — Very  little  can  be  added  to  the 
directions  already  given  for  the  present  month,  but 
care  must  be  taken  in  getting  out  full  crops  of  the 
best  winter  greens,  brocoli,  savoys,  coleworts,  &c., 
that  the  ground  is  always  well  mulched  and  watered. 
The  first  sowings  of  early  cabbage  may  be  made 


about  the  third  Aveek  in  this  month,  aud  the  last  soav- 
ings  of  beans,  peas,  and  French  beans,  as  well  as  a 
few  more  scarlet  runners,  if  there  is  any  ground  to 
spare.  The  dwarf  growing,  small,  compact  kinds  of 
cabbage  are  the  most  desirable,  both  for  the  amateur 
and  cottager,  as  they  are  quick  in  coming  in,  and  take 
but  little  room.  We  confine  ourselves  to  the  Match¬ 
less,  Nonpareil,  Shillings  Queen,  and  East  Ham ; 
planting  the  two  former  at  the  distance  of  one  foot 
apart  each  way,  and  the  two  latter  at  one  foot  three 
inches  distance.  We  plant  all  these  upon  sloping 
banks,  cast  up  as  the  trenching  is  performed,  from  six 
to  twelve  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  from  tAvo  to  four 
feet  high  in  the  middle,  the  height  being  regulated 
by  the  staple  of  the  soil.  This  width  avo  find  very 
convenient  for  the  operations  of  hoeing,  scarifying, 
and  watering,  as  well  as  for  collecting  the  dead  leaves, 
&c. 

Endive  should  noAv  be  sowu  in  full  crop  for  au¬ 
tumn  salads,  as  Avell  as  lettuce,  which  may  be  sown  in 
drills  between  the  celery,  and  hoed  out  when  up,  or 
transplanted  at  thinning  time  if  the  weather  is  fa¬ 
vourable.  The  last  sowing  of  parsley  may  be  made 
at  any  time  within  the  next  fortnight,  as  a  late  sow¬ 
ing  of  this  vegetable  will  be  found  particularly  useful 
in  the  spring  and  summer  months,  after  the  early 
sowing  has  run  to  seed.  The  early  sowings  of  pars¬ 
ley  should  be  well  thinned  and  hoed,  and  liquid-ma¬ 
nure  pretty  liberally  applied.  Chimney  soot,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  is  a  most  stimulating  manure 
for  parsley,  if  applied  in  a  liquid  state,  or  soavii  over 
the  crop  in  rainy  weather.  Fill  up  all  vacancies  that 
may  occur  by  carefully  transplanting.  Parsley  is  a 
famous  plant  to  remove  and  transplant. 

Mushroom-Beds. — Materials  should  now  be  col¬ 
lected  for  making  a  musliroom-bed  ready  for  autumn 
bearing.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  than  the  excrement  of  animals,  such  as  the 
horse,  coav,  sheep,  or  deer,  with  a  good  jmrtion  of 
fresh  loam  intermixed,  so  that  a  good  healthy  mois¬ 
ture  may  be  kept  up,  and  the  mixture  may  not  be 
suffered  to  lose  any  of  its  most  essential  properties 
by  evaporation,  a  point  winch  requires  very  strict 
attention.  In  mushroom  culture,  the  first  beds  need 
not  be  made  very  thick  in  substance. 

James  Barnes. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INEORMATION. 


MY  FLOWERS. 

>  (No.  35.) 

In  gardens  like  mine  there  is  uoav  little  to  do. 
This  is  a  season  more  of  enjoyment  than  actual 
labour;  for  the  flowers  are  blooming,  or  hastening 
into  bloom,  and  the  time  for  transplanting,  &c.,  is 
over.  The  balm  of  Gilead,  which  is  a  Arery  fragrant 
plant,  may,  indeed,  still  be-  increased  by  cuttings ;  or 
the  seed  may  be  sown,  if  that  mode  of  increase  is 
preferred.  It  is  worthy  of  culture,  as  its  aromatic 
sweetness,  when  the  leaf  is  rubbed  by  the  hand,  is 
very  agreeable.  A  bed  of  the  common  scarlet  ge¬ 
ranium  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  delightful 
ornaments  of  the  simple  garden.  How  fragrant 
they  are,  and  how  bright ;  and  what  an  elegant 
nosegay  is  that  which  is  formed  only  of  their  glotv- 
ing  blossoms  and  downy  leaves — almost  as  highly 
scented  as  the  flowers  !  If  a  sprig  or  ttvo  of  the 
sweet-scented  verbena  is  placed  among  them,  Ave 
need  not  desire  the  richest  bouquet  a  hothouse  can 
afford.  This  plant  originally  came  to  us  from  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they  grow  profusely.  In 
India,  too,  they  form  thickets  and  jungles;  and  when 
rain  lias  fallen,  or  when  their  rich  foliage  is  beaten 
to  drive  away  the  wild  animals  that  lurk  among 
them,  the  perfume  is  said  to  be  intense.  The  idea 
of  a  thicket  of  geraniums  may  well  make  an  English 
lady  sigh;  for  she  looks  at  her  flower-pots  or  borders, 
and  how  poor  and  scrubby  they  appear.  Yes!  such 
spicy  groves  are  very  lovely ;  but  if  we  were  among 
them  they  would  be  no  enjoyment;  such  reptiles 
and  animals  inhabit  them,  such  scorching  sunbeams 
and  noxious  dews  descend  upon  them,  that  no  one 
can  linger  near  them.  We  may  take  comfort  in  our 
own  less  lovely  gardens,  and  be  thankful  that  al¬ 
though  our  native  land  is  not  so  balmy  as  those 
distant  soils,  it  is  one  of  far  truer  happiness.  We 
can  sit  and  inhale  our  own  summer  sweetness  in 
peace  and  safety.  It  has-  pleased  a  God  of  mercy  to 
divide  His  blessings  among  His  children,  and  when 
He  withholds  one  joy,  He  grants  another.  We  have 
cloudy  skies,  chilly  breezes,  and  a  colder  soil;  but 
would  any  one  of  us  barter  one  British  blessing  for 
all  the  geranium  thickets  of  the  East?  Let  us 
encourage  these  sweet  plants  as  much  as  possible,  as 
border  flowers.  I  have  seen  them  looking  rich  and 
beautiful,  particularly  when  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
which  enables  the  roots  to  spread  freely ;  but  then 
the  blossoms  were  not  so  large  or  so  numerous,  on 
account  of  the  luxuriance  of  the  leaves  and  stems. 
There  are  many  very  beautiful  hardy  varieties  that 
form  a  rich  combination  with  the  old  favourite 
scarlet.  The  ivy  basket  may  now  begin  to  look  gay, 
and  reward  us  for  the  patience  with  which  we  have 
waited  for  it.  Eustic  stands,  roughly  nailed  together, 
look  extremely  well  when  filled  with  flowering  plants. 
They  should  be  rather  low,  and  the  supporters 
placed  so  as  to  look  as  little  as  possible  like  the  legs 
of  a  table.  These  things  cannot  be  formed  by  a 
lady’s  hand,  and,  therefore,  in  many  cases  cannot  be 
obtained;  but  where  it  is  practicable  they  give  great 
elegance  to  the  garden,  at  little  cost  or  trouble.  The 
salvia  is  a  sweet  and  elegant  plant,  either  for  the 
flower-stand  or  the  border.  The  colours  are  so  vivid, 
the  crimson  is  so  crimson,  and  tire  blue  so  blue,  that 
they  delight  the  eye ;  and  their  balmy  scent  is  re¬ 
freshing  and  agreeable  too.  In  the  open  ground  they 
look  particularly  well,  if  so  managed  as  to  fill  a  bed. 
Cut  oil’  the  flower-buds  for  a  little  while,  until  you 
have  pegged  down  the  young  shoots  of  the  plant  or 
plants,  so  as  nearly  to  cover  the  bed;  then  let  the 
fine  spikes  of  blossom  expand,  and  the  effect  will  be 
splendid. 

The  fragrance  of  the  lily  of  the  valley  has  just 
ceased  to  greet  us.  What  can  exceed  a  bunch  of 
these  flowers  for  beauty,  sweetness,  and  deep  interest 
to  the  Christian  heart.  Their  very  attitude  instructs 
us,  for  it  shows  forth  so  pointedly  the  beauty  of 
humility,  that  the  violet  itself  does  not  surpass  it, 
and  yet  there  is  a  dignity  in  their  quietness  that 
adds  another  charm.  These  exquisite  flowers  appear 
almost  to  be  natives  of  one  soil.  In  some  parts  of 
England  they  grow  wildly ;  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  there  are  one  or  two 
spots  where  they  abound  in  great  beauty  beneath 
the  shade  and  shelter  of  copse  wood.  The  vicinity 
of  that  town  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  rare  and 
beautiful  wild  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  meadows 
and  woodlands.  It  is  a  warm  sheltered  valley,  and 
the  grass  and  trees  seem  sooner  green,  and  more 
richly  clad  there,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  The  lily  of  the  valley  might  do  extremely 
well  if  planted  in  the  wilder  parts  of  our  gardens, 


as  well  as  in  their  sunny  borders.  Wherever  the 
scythe  is  not  liable  to  pass,  and  especially  if  the  soil 
is  cool  and  moist,  they  may  at  least  be  tried,  and  if 
content  with  their  new  residence,  we  shall  acquire 
a  very  charming  addition  to  our  pleasure  ground. 
Many  spots  in  a  cottage  garden  might  be  occupied 
with  these  plants,  where,  perhaps,  other  flowers  do 
not  grow  well.  Shady  nooks  and  corners,  which 
sometimes  are  suffered  to  be  neglected,  or  filled  with 
stones  and  rubbish,  might  become  green  and  fra¬ 
grant  with  these  lovely  flowers.  Not  an  inch  of 
cottage  ground  should  be  suffered  to  be  idle.  As 
with  the  heart,  so  with  the  garden.  If  any  spot, 
however  small,  is  left  untilled,  up  springs  an  evil 
weed,  or  it  becomes  a  wilderness.  It  is  worth  notic¬ 
ing  how  very  soon  this  happens.  Though  “  swept 
and  garnished,”  yet,  if  left  “  empty,"  the  house,  the 
garden,  and  the  heart,  become  defiled  and  rained. 
Let  us,  then,  plant  with  diligence  and  care  the 
garden  of  the  soil,  but  let  us,  with  far  deeper  ear¬ 
nestness,  seek  the  great  Husbandman  to  dress  and 
tend  the  garden  of  our  hearts.  The  cottage,  with  all 
its  usefulness  and  beauty,  its  plants  and  flowers,  is 
but  for  a  little  while.  Our  home  is  “a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.”  Are  we 
preparing  for  it  also  ? 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  SHOW. 

July  11th. 

With  the  thermometer  above  80°  in  the  shade,  not 
a  cloud  over  the  heaven’s  face,  and  a  fresh  breeze  to 
refresh  those  whom  the  sun’s  rays  otherwise  would 
have  warned  to  stay  at  home,  we  were  prepared  to 
see  the  large  assemblage  of  the  gay  and  the  beautiful 
who  were  gathered  together  on  this  occasion,  more 
especially  as  we  knew  that  hundreds  would  be  there, 
to  stroll  through  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  tasteful 
grounds,  who  cared  but  little  for  the  plants  and  fruit 
beneath  the  Society’s  marquees.  Our  business,  how¬ 
ever,  is  with  these  plants  and  fruit,  and  we  will  com¬ 
mence  by  observing  generally  that  all  the  plants  and 
fruit  looked  more  bright  and  “  hearty”  than  at  the 
two  previous  shows  of  the  year,  affording  evidence, 
if  it  were  needed,  that  nature  is  a  better  gardener 
than  man  even  sustained  by  all  that  art  and  science 
can  supply.  The  tropical  temperature  and  the  tro¬ 
pical  light,  for  which  art  can  afford  no  substitute, 
had  brought  the  full  tints  of  health  upon  the  com¬ 
plexions  of  the  plants. 

We  shall  this  week  give  only  some  brief  notices  of 
the  specimens  exhibited,  intending  to  fill  up  the 
account  more  fully  in  a  following  number. 

Of  the  new  and  rare  plants  some  were  highly 
interesting. 

The  silver  gilt  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Yeitch,  nurserymen,  of  Exeter,  for  Cycnoches  bar- 
batum,  a  most  curious  and  interesting  plant  to  the 
lovers  of  orchid*. 

The  next  prize,  the  certificate  of  excellence,  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Eollison,  of  Tooting,  for  a  fine 
plant,  Metrosideros  robustus,  with  good  foliage,  and 
curious  fine  flowers  of  a  crimson  hue,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  bunch  of  scarlet  bristles.  For 
adorning  a  large  conservatory,  this  will  be  a  valuable 
addition. 

The  next  prize,  the  large  silver  medal,  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Yeitch,  for  a  variety  of  Cypripedium  bar- 
batum.  The  silver  Knightian,  to  the  same  firm,  for 
an  interesting  and  beautiful  species,  a  Buellia,  not 
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specifically  named,  from  Peru.  The  silver  Banksian 
medal,  to  Mr.  Iveson,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  Syon  House,  for  Espeletia  argentea,  a 
greenhouse  plant,  with  beautiful  large  silky  foliage 
and  yellow  flowers.  Certificates  of  merit  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington- 
road  nursery,  for  a  new  trailing  border  plant,  with 
red  flowers,  suitable  for  bedding  purposes,  named 
Abronia  umbellata,  a  native  of  California ;  to  Messrs. 
Veitch,  for  Ceplialotus  follicularius,  the  new  Holland 
pitcher  plant,  in  flower,  the  pitchers  being  round  the 
base  of  the  stem ;  also  to  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the 
Pine-Apple-place  nursery,  for  Achimenes  ghcisbrigtii, 
with  bright  orange-scarlet  flowers — a  fine  species. 
The  same  gentlemen  sent  a  new  Gloxinia ,  named  G. 
grandis,  the  best  shaped  and  finest  coloured  species 
we  have  yet  seen ;  every  grower  of  gloxinias  ought 
to  have  this  plant.  We  also  noticed  a  fine  hybrid, 
Maurandya  emery  ana,  said  to  be  a  cross  between  M. 
barclayana  and  a  Lophospermum,  a  most  desirable 
free-flowering  variety,  from  Messrs.  Eairburn.  Mr. 
Cole,  gardener  to  H.  Collyer,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  had 
a  new  Columnea,  with  short  reddish  flowers,  produced 
abundantly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

Of  seedling  Petunias  there  were  several  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  great  merit.  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine- 
Apple-place,  sent  six  which  obtained  a  prize ;  the  best 
of  which  were  named  respectively  King  of  Purples,  a 
large  good  shaped  flower,  of  a  good  colour,  very  suit¬ 
able  for  bedding;  Count  Ziclng,  a  rose  colour,  with  a 
white  throat  and  good  form ;  Exquisita,  a  light 
ground  with  rose  stripes,  a  fine  large  good  shaped 
flower.  Mr.  Salter,  of  the  Versailles  nursery,  Ham¬ 
mersmith,  sent  a  fine  petunia,  amongst  several  others, 
named  Magnificent,  a  deep  rose,  worth  having.  Mr. 
Gadd,  gardener  to  E.  Lennox,  Esq.,  of  Stamford, 
had  Petunia  Great  Britain,  a  large,  somewhat  thin, 
lilac  flower.  Mr.  J.  Bopp,  nurseryman,  Balls  Pond, 
Islington,  had  a  large  flowered  variety  named  Regina , 
of  considerable  merit,  with  a  white  throat  and  clouded 
petals.  Mr.  E.  Henderson  sent  a  seedling  petunia 
named  Julio,  with  striped  flowers,  most  abundantly 
produced,  covering  the  plant  completely ;  this  will 
be  a  desirable  variety  to  cultivate  in  pots.  Messrs. 
Davies,  nurserymen,  Waver  tree,  sent  a  semi-double 
petunia  of  some  merit,  worth  cultivating. 

Fuchsias. — Mr.  Salter  had  one  named  Corymhi- 
jlora.  alba,  which,  if  better  grown,  will  be  a  good 
variety;  it  has  a  white  tube  with  a  rosy  corolla. 
Firebrand  came  from  Mr.  E.  Henderson;  it  has  a 
white  tube,  reflexed  petals,  and  a  bright  carmine 
good-shaped  corolla. 

Verbenas. — Madame  Buenzod,  a  desirable  variety, 
in  the  way  of  Princess  Alice,  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Turner,  florist,  Slough ;  it  has  light  p>etals,  of  good 
form,  and  a  dpep  rosy  eye. 

Plumbago  Larpen'jve  was  sent  by  Mr.  Green,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  in  very  good  order,  being 
numerously  covered  witli  its  beautiful  blue  flowers. 
Mr.  Green  had  also  a  single  specimen  of  that  new 
bedding-out  plant  Zauchsneria  calif  oriiica,  a  plant  two 
feet  high ,  with  scarlet-orange  tube-shaped  flowers ; 
for  the  autumnal  flower-garden  tins  plant  is  useful. 

Californian  Plants.  —  An  interesting  group  of 
these  plants  was  exhibited  from  the  Society’s  garden. 
We  are  given  to  understand  these  are  all  perfectly 
hardy,  and  in  that  case  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  flower-garden  and  shrubbery.  They  comprised— 
Adenostoma  fasciculata ;  Abronia  umbellata,  in 
flower,  a  perennial;  A.  pulebella,  shewing  for  flower, 
also  a  perennial;  Ceanothus  cuneatus,  C.  dentatus, 
Castanea  chrysophylla,  Ceanothus  integerrimus,  C. 


papillosus,  Cupressus  govenianus,  Cerasus  illicifo- 
lius,  and  Calycanthus  macropliyllus,  eight  evergreen 
shrubs ;  Impatiens  repens,  a  creeping  yellow  balsam  ; 
Mimulus  tricolor,  apparently  a  perennial,  flowers 
with  a  pink  ground  and  oblong  dark  crimson  spots, 
small  but  produced  abundantly  —  a  very  pretty 
species ;  Myrica  californica,  a  shrub ;  Lauras  regalis, 
also  a  shrub ;  and  Penstemon  azureum,  a  perennial, 
about  18  inches  high,  with  deep  blue  flowers — veiy 
fine  and  desirable. 

The  Horticultm-al  Society  received  these  Califor¬ 
nian  plants  from  Mr.  Hartweg,  and  have  already 
distributed  a  considerable  number  amongst  the  mem¬ 
bers  ;  nurserymen  that  are  members  receiving  then- 
due  share.  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  the  Chiswick  nur¬ 
sery,  exhibited  several  of  them  much  larger  than  any 
of  the  above,  having  grown  them  in  heat  to  hasten 
their  growth.  Amongst  his  lot  was  a  fine  plant  of 
Chelone  centranthifolia,  the  true  species,  with  flower- 
tube  of  glowing  scarlet. 

Messrs.  Veitch  had  again  their  fine  plant  called 
Mitraria  coccinea.  A  prize  was  awarded  to  it.  This, 
also,  is  said  to  be  a  hardy  shrub.  We  have  already 
noticed  it  in  a  former  number.  They  also  exhibited 
two  plants  of  a  variety  of  that  fine  hardy  tree  Crypto- 
meria  japonica.  This  variety  has  a  more  dense  foliage 
and  more  numerous  branches  than  the  well  known 
species.  The  last  new  plant  that  we  consider  worthy 
of  particular  notice,  is  a  new  variety  of  the  esteemed 
Heliotrope,  sent  by  Mr.  Salter,  and  named  H.  Grisaii. 
It  is  evidently  a  hybrid  between  the  old  II.  Peruvia- 
num  and  the  new  H.  Voltaireanum ;  produces  large 
heads  of  flowers,  very  fragrant,  and  each  flower  much 
larger  than  those  of  its  parents.  We  consider  this  a 
desirable  variety,  and  predict  it  will  soon  be  in  general 
cultivation. 

Collections  of  Thirty  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants.— The  first  prize,  the  certificate  of  excellence, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
of  Ealing  Park.  This  collection  was  put  upon  the 
stage  in  its  usual  style  of  excellence.  We  can  only 
find  space  to  mention  such  as  have  been  used  to  re¬ 
place  those  that  were  out  of  condition  to  exhibit 
again ;  and  we  would  suggest  to  the  exhibitors,  for 
this  and  other  prizes,  to  strive  for  more  variety  at  the 
different  exhibitions.  However  fine  and  well-grown 
plants  may  be,  the  public  will  be  tired  of  looking  at 
and  admiring  the  same  individual  plants  from  show 
to  show,  and  year  after  year.  There  are  plenty  of 
new  fine  plants  in  the  nurseries  to  take  the  place  of 
worn-out  specimens  and  poor  species. 

The  most  showy  plant  in  Mr.  May’s  collection 
was  Kalosantlies  coccinea,  a  plant  4  ft.  high  by  4  ft. 
through ;  also  Kalosantlies  nitida,  equally  fine.  These 
plants  are  better  known  to  gardeners,  generally,  by 
their  old  family  name  of  Crassula.  Schubertia 
gravcolens,  a  white  sweet-scented  species,  0  ft.  high 
by  5  ft.  diameter ;  Roclla  ciliata,  1£  ft.  by  2  ft.,  a 
capital  well  bloomed  plant ;  Dipladenia  crassinoda 
had  20  expanded  flowers  upon  it:  a  most  elegant 
plant;  Relhania  speciosa,  a  low  dense  bush,  covered 
with  its  bright  yellow  blossoms. 

Second  prize,  the  large  gold  medal,  to  Mr.  Cole, 
gardener  to  H.  Collyer,  Esq.,  Hartford.  This  collec¬ 
tion  certainly  improves.  Every  plant  was  a  picture 
of  freshness  and  health.  It  must  have  been  a  neck- 
and-neck  race  between  those  two  able  cultivators, 
this  time  more  than  ever. 

Mr.  Cole  had  also  a  good  specimen  of  Kalosantlies 
coccinea,  a  more  dwarf  plant  than  Mr.  May’s,  but 
equally  well  bloomed,  2  ft.  by  2%  ft. ;  also  Schubertia 
graveohns,  4  ft.  by  3  ft. ;  Erica  ampullacea,  3  ft.  by 
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2  ft.,  a  finely  bloomed  plant ;  Erica  parmentieva,  2  ft. 
by  2£  ft.,  densely  flowered  ;  Clerodendrum  Ictcmpferi, 
with  two  large  spikes  of  fine  rich-coloured  scarlet 
flowers. 

Collection  01'  Fifteen  Stove  and  Giieenhouse 
Plants  were  exhibited  by  three  parties.  First  prize, 
gold  Knightian  medal,  to  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir 
E.  Autrobus,  Bart.,  of  Cheam,  Surrey.  Mr.  Green 
is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  skilful  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  plants  of  the  day,  and  he  well  sustained  his 
reputation  on  this  occasion.  We  have  only  space  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  best  of  the  collection. 

Leschenaultia  formosa,  2  ft.  high  by  3  ft.  through, 
a  plant  completely  covered  with  its  pretty  scarlet 
flowers  ;  Leschenaultia  baxterii  major,  the  same  size 
and  quality;  Erica  jasminiflora  alba,  2b ft.  by  3b ft  ; 
Dipladenia  atro  purpurea, — this  difficult  plant  to 
grow  and  flower  was  shown  in  excellent  health  and 
full  of  flower  ;  Allatnanda  grandiflora,  5  ft.  by  3b  ft., 
an  excellent  species,  with  bright  orange  coloured 
flower;  Splienotonia  gracile,  the  Dracophyllum  gra- 
cile  of  other  days,  a  good  specimen,  2-^  ft.  by  3b-  ft. 
Second  prize,  gold  Banksian  medal,  to  Air.  Taylor, 
gardener  to  J.  Costar,  Esq.,  Streatham.  This  collec¬ 
tion  was  very  little  inferior  to  the  last :  the  best 
plants  in  it  were  Polygala  cordifolia,  3  ft.  by  2  ft. ; 
Polygala  oppositifolia,  4  ft.  by  3  ft. ;  Ixora  crocata, 
a  low  bushy  plant,  with  five  heads  of  flowers;  Dipla¬ 
denia  crassinoda,  with  24  blooms  fully  expanded  ; 
and  Allamanda  cathartica,  5  ft.  by  3b,  in  good  flower. 

Collection  of  Six  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
— Several  collections  of  six  were  shown.  Air.  Jack, 
gardener  to  —  Lorraine,  Esq  ,  of  Wallingford,  ob¬ 
tained  the  first  prize,  silver  gilt  medal.  He  had  a 
good  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  an  Allamanda  cathartica, 
and  a  well  grown  Clerodendrum.  Second  prize,  cer¬ 
tificate  of  excellence,  to  Mr.  Bruce,  gardener  to  B. 
Aliller,  Esq.  He  had  a  good  Erica  metulaiflora, 
Kalosanthes  nitida,  Steplianotes  floribunda,  and 
Sollya  linearis.  Third  prize,  large  silver  medal,  to 
Air.  Glendinning.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  new  Hoya 
imperialis,  with  its  chandalier-like  blossom,  was  in 
this  collection,  and  several  nice  low  bushy  heaths. 

Collections  of  Twenty- five  Orchids. — First 
prize,  large  gold  medal,  to  Air.  Alylam,  gardener  to 
S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  Wandsworth.  His  collection,  as 
usual,  was  exceedingly  rich,  well  grown,  and  finely 
flowered.  Our  space  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  just 
notice  a  few  of  the  best. 

Saccolabium  guttatum,  four  spikes.  \Tanda  Bate- 
maniana :  this  truly  noble  plant  had  this  year  but 
one  spike  of  its  magnificent  flowers,  with  crimson 
spots  upon  a  yellow  ground,  the  back  of  the  petals 
and  sepals  being  of  the  finest  rose-colour.  Plialse- 
nopsis  amabilis,  fourteen  fully  expanded  flowers  on 
one  spike.  Aerides  odorato,  thirty-six  spikes,  a 
noble  large  plant.  Calanthe  masuca,  a  rare  species, 
had  twelve  spikes.  Aerides  maculosum,  a  fine, 
well-flowered  plant. 

Second  prize,  gold  Knightian  medal,  to  Air.  Wil¬ 
liams.  This  collection  was  marked,  as  usual,  by 
superior  cultivation;  as,  for  instance,  the  fine  plant 
of  Pliajus  albus,  bearing  seventeen  spikes  of  its 
beautiful  white  flowers.  Aerides  affine,  with  one 
spike  with  five  branches,  and  four  other  spikes,  seve¬ 
ral  of  which  were  branched  likewise.  Barkeria 
spectabilis,  a  large  mass  with  five  spikes;  Saccola¬ 
bium  guttatum,  four  spikes  ;  the  rare  Epidendrum 
verrucosum,  with  a  spike  of  seven  flowers. 

Collections  of  Ten  Exotic  Orchids. — These  col¬ 
lections  were  numerous.  First  prize,  gold  Knightian 
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medal,  was  very  deservedly  awarded  to  Air.  Plant, 
gardener  to  S.  Schroder,  Esq.,  Stratford  Green.  His 
best  plant  was  Aerides  maculosum,  with  two  splen¬ 
did  spikes ;  Aerides  affine  ;  Cycnoches  chlorochilum, 
with  two  long  spikes  of  its  bright,  fragrant,  and 
swan-like  flowers. 

Second  prize,  gold  Banksian  medal,  to  Air.  Dob¬ 
son.  He  had  a  good  Cattleya  crispa,  with  a  spike  of 
six  flowers;  the  rare  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  and 
Epidendrum  Phoeniceum. 

Third  prize,  silver  gilt  medal,  to  Alessrs.  Rollinson, 
of  Tooting.  This  collection  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  having  in  it  an  immense  mass,  scarcely  in  bloom, 
of  Aliltonia  spectabile. 

Fourth  prize,  large  silver  medal,  to  Alessrs.  Hen¬ 
derson,  of  Pine-apple-place.  This  lot  had  a  finely 
flowered  Stanhopea  quadricorna,  with  numerous 
flowers ;  also  S.  Tigrina,  with  six  of  its  strange, 
monstrous  looking  blooms. 

Fifth  prize,  silver  Knightian  medal,  to  Air.  Alay, 
gardener  to  Airs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing  Park.  A  good 
Plialoenopsis  grandiflora  was  in  this  collection ; 
also  a  large  mass  of  Sobralia  macrantlia,  the  flowers 
of  which  were  sadly  spoiled  by  carriage. 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  the  collection  so  far, 
we  have  only  space  now  to  just  glance  at  the 
remainder. 

Heaths  were  numerous  and  in  good  order,  show¬ 
ing  that  care  and  skill  can  overcome  adverse  seasons. 
The  hot  weather,  for  instance,  that  we  have  had 
lately. 

Pelargoniums  were  evidently  on  the  wane,  there 
being  fewer  shown,  but  those  few  were  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 

Cut  Roses. — In  this  class  of  flowers  there  was 
plenty  of  competition,  and  the  flowers  were  up  to 
the  mark,  but  the  hot  day  and  close  tent  soon  took 
effect  upon  them,  causing  them  to  droop  very  early 
in  the  afternoon. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  exhibited  in  excellent 
order,  and  kept  fresh  to  the  last  moment. 

Tall  Cacti  were  very  much  shortened  both  in 
quantity  and  height,  yet  some  were  neat  flowered, 
well  grown,  plants. 

Fruit. — A  large  number  of  good  pines  were  ex¬ 
hibited;  some  good  black  grapes  also;  but  Aluscats, 
though  fine  fruit,  were  far  from  being  ripe.  Peaches 
and  nectarines  were  scarce ;  strawberries  and  cher¬ 
ries  excellent  in  quality  and  abundant  in  quantity  ; 
melons  were  rather  scarce  and  not  first-rate,  though 
the  weather  has  been  just  the  thing  for  ripening  this 
fruit. 

Looking  through  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  we 
should  say  it  was,  on  an  average,  equal  to  the  former 
July  meetings.  There  was  certainly  no  decided  im¬ 
provement.  Let  us  hope  that  the  council  will  in¬ 
crease  their  prizes,  and  the  gardeners  increase  their 
exertions,  so  as  to  make  those  meetings  what  they 
ought  to  be — an  example  of  the  highest  skill  in  horti¬ 
cultural  matters.  But  we  shall  have  more  to  say  on 
this  and  other  topics  next  week. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

N.B.  A  multitude  of  letters  are  unavoidably  left  unanswered  until 
next  week. 

Plants  for  the  City  (A  Citizen). — You  will  find  full  directions 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  growing  these  in  windows,  at  page  282  of  our 
first  volume  ;  and  a  list  of  such  as  will  best  grow  in  town  gardens  at 
page  30  of  the  present  volume. 
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Asphalt  (John  Leivis). — You  are  mistaken.  The  recipe  is  that  for 
making  “A  Smooth  Bottom  for  a  Pond,”  at  page  258  of  our  first 
volume. 

Rhubarb  ( Subscriber ). — This  putting  forth  seed  stems  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  your  having  pulled  off  either  few  or  many  of  its 
leaves.  To  produce  seed  is  every  plant’s  “being’s  end  and  aim.” 
Cut  down  the  flower-stems  as  soon  as  they  appear.  We  cannot  name 
rhubarb  seedlings  which  we  have  never  seen.  If  you  consult  our 
back  numbers,  you  will  find  full  directions  for  the  culture  of  this 
vegetable.  The  roots  must  not  be  taken  up  at  all  and  divided,  that 
you  require  to  produce  for  your  own  use.  For  propagation,  the  off¬ 
sets,  each  having  a  bud  on  its  crown,  may  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  all  dead  in  the  autumn,  but  this  ought  not  to  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  parent  root  is  three  years  old. 

Strawberries  not  Setting  (Ibid). — There  are  many  causes, 
any  one  of  which  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this.  The  beds  may 
be  old  ;  the  soil  may  be  too  poor ;  you  may  not  have  watered  suffi¬ 
ciently,  for  “several  times”  is  often  worse  than  no  watering  at  all. 
If  you  once  begin  watering  strawberries,  and  thus  encourage  luxuri¬ 
ance  and  abundant  transpiration,  you  must  sustain  that  habit,  or  the 
plants  will  die  off  during  continued  dry  weather.  You  will  find  how 
to  destroy  worms  at  page  82  of  the  present  volume ;  and  how  to  make 
a  mushroom  bed  at  page  70  of  our  first  volume. 

Geranium  Propagation  (A  Constant  Header). — Please  to  look 
to  page  147,  where  you  will  find  directions  for  increasing  them  by 
cuttings.  All  varieties  are  propagated  in  the  same  manner. 

Err  atum  (An  Enquirer). — At  page  134,  col.  1,  line  22  from  bot¬ 
tom,  read  ocellatns.  The  other  to  which  you  refer  is  merely  the 
name  assumed  by  a  correspondent. 

Poultry  ( Rusticus ). — Your  chickens  moping  about  by  themselves 
with  drooping  wings,  and  half  closed  eyes,  are  probably  affected  with 
the  chip  or  cheep,  a  name  applied  on  account  of  the  weak  plaintive 
cry  resembling  this  monosyllable  which  they  utter.  Allowing  them 
to  go  out  from  the  coop  before  they  are  a  month  old  is  said  to  be  the 
cause,  so  that  they  get  worms,  tire.,  not  wholesome  for  them.  Re¬ 
move  them  into  a  warm,  dry,  airy  place.  Thick  gruel,  one  pint,  mixed 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  syrup  of 
ginger,  is  said  to  be  a  good  mixture  for  chickens  thus  diseased,  giving 
4o  each  a  teaspoonful  daily.  Crushed  fresh  oat  grits  is  the  best  food  for 
them,  and  the  water  they  have  to  drink  should  be  warm. 

Pot  Pourri  (A  Subscriber  from  the  beginning) . — We  shall  be 
obliged  by  a  good  recipe  for  this.  Your  question  about  cut  flowers 
is  answered  editorially. 

Picotees  in  Borders  (L.). — You  may  move  these,  and  divide 
their  roots,  either  at  the  end  of  October  or  of  March. 

Ribbon  Grass  (Ibid).— This,  which  is  alsoknown  as  Ladies’  Laces, 
Painted  Grass,  and,  according  to  your  note,  as  Indian  Grass,  is  the 
Arundo  donax,  var.  versicolor.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  requires  no  particular  cultivation.  It  is  benefitted  by  being  cut 
down  in  November  close  to  the  ground,  and  a  heap  of  coal  ashes 
being  placed  over  it  to  exclude  the  frost. 

Rhubarb  (S.  Derham). — This  is  always  best  sown  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain  to  produce  their  leaves  for  use.  Do  not  let  them  stand 
nearer  to  each  other  than  four  feet.  Beds  for  rhubarb  should  always 
be  trenched  deep,  and  abundance  of  manure  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Soil  for  the  growth  of  plants,  valued  only  for  their  leaves,  cannot  be 
too  rich.  You  may  give  liquid  manure  until  the  leaves  begin  to 
decay  in  the  autumn.  The  “  idea  in  your  neighbourhood”  that  all 
the  leaves  should  be  pulled  off  when  full  grown,  is  a  gross  error.  Six 
or  eight  full  grown  leaves  from  each  plant  is  the  most  that  should  be 
pulled  in  one  season.  Leaves  have  to  prepare  the  sap  for  next  year’s 
produce.  The  stools  do  not  require  any  protection  beyond  a  little 
earth  over  the  crowns  in  winter. 

Tying  down  Pear  Tree  Shoots  (H.  Sandford). — This  is  done 
to  enable  the  young  wood  to  ripen  better,  by  their  not  overshadow¬ 
ing  each  other. 

Cropping  Fruit  Borders  (Ibid)'— No  rule  is  more  worthy  of 
implicitobedience  than — avoid  all  cropping  of  fruit  borders.  But  where 
your  borders  are  six  yards  wide  you  may  crop  the  four  yards  furthest 
from  the  trees,  but  not  with  tall-growing  plants  that  will  overshadow 
these.  The  other  two  yards  should  be  uncropped,  and  trodden  upon 
as  little  as  possible. 

Increase  of  Size  (W.  Magon). — We  never  had  any  intention  of 
increasing  either  the  length  or  breadth  of  our  pages,  but  only  their 
number. 

Coal  Ashes  (A  Disciple). — These  are  a  most  excellent  manure  for 
heavy  lands,  for  they  improve  its  staple.  They  do  not  render  pota¬ 
toes  scabby. 

Fixing  Ammonia  (Ibid). — The  bubbling  ceasing  soon  after  your 
adding  sulphuric  acid  to  your  liquid-manure  may  have  been  because 
you  put  too  little,  the  ammonia,  if  abundant,  having  speedily  com¬ 
bined  with  the  acid.  However,  if  you  followed  Mr.  Turner’s  recipe 
as  nearly  as  you  could  you  were  not  far  wrong,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  very  precise.  It  is  better  to  have  a  little  less  rather  than  a  little 
more  acid  than  is  required  to  neutralize  the  ammonia. 

Herbs  for  Drying  (T.  Hudson). — The  best  state  in  which  aherb 
can  be  gathered  for  drying,  to  preserve  for  winter  use,  is  just  as  their 
flowers  are  opening.  We  allude  to  mint,  balm,  thyme,  sage,  and 
other  kitchen  or  medicinal  herbs.  At  that  period  of  growth  they  are 
found  to  contain  more  of  the  essential  oil,  on  which  their  flavours 
depend,  than  at  any  other. 

Balsams  (J.  Wharfe). — You  will  find  full  directions  for  their 
culture  at  page  276,  of  our  first  volume. 

Rose-buds  turning  Yellow  (A  Cheshire  Rector). — This,  pro¬ 
bably,  arises  from  want  of  moisture  at  the  root.  Mulch  the  ground, 
and  give  a  good  soaking  with  water  over  this  three  times  a-week 
until  rain  occurs. 

Blistered  Nectarine  Leaves  (A  Lady  Subscriber). — We  are 
quite  persuaded  that  excess  of  root-moisture,  or  in  other  words,  stag¬ 
nation  of  water  at  the  roots,  is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  blister. 
We  plant  on  platforms,  and  have  not  seen  one  blistered  leaf  for 


several  years,  although  we  have  a  wall  of  peaches  240ft.  long.  Let 
us  advise  you  to  take  your  tree  carefully  up  in  the  first  week  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  to  replant  it  in  the  platform  manner,  W'hich  you  will  find 
fully  described  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  Tiie  Cottage  Gardener. 
Follow  out  that  suggestion  to  the  letter,  and  we  will  engage  that  suc¬ 
cess  will  attend  your  efforts.  In  the  meantime  follow  up  pinching 
or  stopping,  as  formerly  advised. 

Housing  Bees  (A  Bee  Master). — We  were  informed  by  E.  A.  W., 
who  was  replied  to  in  page  169,  that  his  bees  were  confined  to  their 
hive  by  a  perforated  zinc  slider,  and  the  hive  placed  in  an  outhouse  ; 
that  upon  examining  them  in  February,  half  were  found  dead  upon 
the  floor  board,  and  the  stench  arising  from  them  intolerable,  caused 
without  doubt  by  humidity  and  suffocation  ;  and  had  they  been 
placed  in  that  situation  without  being  confined  to  their  hive,  as  many 
bees  would  in  all  probability  have  left  it,  and  from  it  being  placed  in 
a  new  position  would  have  been  unable  to  find  their  way  back  to  it, 
and  so  have  perished.  It  is  a  practice  we  never  recommend,  nor  do 
we  recommend  transferring  bees  from  one  hive  to  another,  reasons  for 
which  see  pages  279  and  311,  vol.  1. 

Crabs  and  Plums  (J.  Dawson). — The  cultivation  of  the  three 
crabs  you  name  (Siberian,  Gigantic,  and  Tartarian)  is  very  simple 
indeed,  precisely  the  same  as  apples,  excepting  that  they  will  not  need 
the  knife  so  closely.  Onr  cultivated  plums  arc  all  grafted  on  the 
Mussell  or  Brussels  stocks.  Your  climate  must  surely  be  very  bad 
for  plums.  Perhaps  your  soil  is  deep  and  stagnant. 

Mildewed  Manx  Codlin  (Allendale  Town). — Your  soil  is  too 
dee])  (three  feet)  and  too  retentive  for  the  apple,  for  you  say  it  is  a 
stiff  loam  on  a  clay  subsoil.  Mildew  is  generally  caused  by  stagna¬ 
tion  of  water  at  tbe  roots.  We  would  plant  another,  according  to  our 
previous  advice,  on  the  platform  modes.  Sulphur  will  subdue  the 
mildew,  but  we  have  no  faith  in  anything  unless  the  root  is  made 
right. 

Banksian  Roses  not  Flowering  (W.  II.). — The  late  frosts 
destroyed  the  flower  buds  of  these  in  many  places  this  season.  No 
roses  flower  more  freely  than  the  Banksian,  after  they  have  been 
three  or  four  years  planted,  if  they  are  treated  properly.  They  differ 
from  all  other  roses  in  flowering  on  the  wood  made  last  year;  on 
that  account  they  should  not  be  pruned  after  the  growing  season  is 
over,  like  other  roses.  Prune  them  when  they  are  done  flowering, 
or  now,  and  all  the  strong  shoots  they  make  till  the  end  of  August 
must  be  stopped  when  they  are  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  long.  The 
wood  made  in  September  will  not  ripen  before  winter,  and  should  be 
cut  out  at  once.  Nothing  farther  is  to  be  done  to  them  till  after  they 
flower  next  season. 

Mandevilla  Suaveolens  (Thomas  Griffin). — All  the  large  nur¬ 
serymen  grow  or  can  procure  this  for  you’:  we  must  not  mention 
names.  It  will  do  little  good  in  a  conservatory  that  is  kept  warmer 
than  our  ordinary  summers,  during  the  growing  season. 

Orange-trees  Casting  tiieir  Leaves  (Ibid). — Your  orange- 
trees  which  lost  their  healthy  leaves  were  badly  rooted,  and  you 
aggravated  their  case  by  a  temperature  45°  above  what  would  have 
best  suited  their  condition.  Whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
orange-trees  forced  at  a  temperature  of  130°,  with  no  moisture  in  the 
air  but  what  might  rise  from  the  earth  in  the  pots !  Orange-trees 
like  yours,  which  were  in  a  dark  room,  and  had  lost  their"  leaves, 
would  do  better  if  the  new  house  had  been  kept  at  80°  or  85°,  and 
the  air  kept  moist  to  saturation.  Those  which  cast  their  blossoms 
will  not  produce  move  this  season.  Oranges  set  for  fruit  better  in  a 
temperature  of  from  70°  to  75°,  with  abundance  of  air,  and  should  be 
looked  over  once  a  day  to  clear  off  the  remains  of  dying  petals  and 
stamens.  Some  orange-trees  will  not  fruit  easily  in  conservatories, 
unless  they  are  artificially  dusted  with  pollen.  If  you  mean  to  fruit 
a  collection  of  orange-trees,  your  conservatory  must  be  kept,  from 
March  to  September,  considerably  warmer  than  an  ordinary  one, 
and  the  Mandevilla  will  be  of  no  use  in  it .tlpomaea  Learii,  Stephunotis 
floribunda,  and  the  Scarlet  passion-flower,  are  the  sort  of  climbers  to 
grow  in  a  real  orange  house ;  but  oranges  will  stand  any  thing,  from 
30°  to  100°,  if  they  are  well  rooted. 

Hybridizing  the  Iris  (J.  Battersby).— The  anthers  of  the  iris 
are  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  sepals,  not  “upon  the  seed- 
vessels,”  and  the  styles  are  petaloid,  or  in  the  form  of  a  petal,  and 
the  stigma,  or  part  to  dust  the  pollen  on,  is  immediately  before  the 
point  of  the  anther,  and  standing  over  it  like  an  arched  roof; — but 
Mr.  Beaton  will  describe  the  whole  process  next  week. 

Water  Insect  (H.  I.). — The  specimens  you  sent  are  the  young 
of  the  Notonecta  or  Boat  fly.  They  swim  on  their  backs,  mostly  on 
the  surface  during  hot  stiii  weather,  and  by  a  single  stroke  of  their 
paddles  they  descend  out  of  sight.  They  feed  upon  smaller  water 
insects,  but  might,  at  a  pinch,  feed  upon  the  very  small  fry  of  fish. 

White  Lily  (A  Subscriber). — The  bud  you  have  sent  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  morphology ;  not  only  the  whole  of  the  stamens  and  the 
pistil,  but  some  oi  the  leaves  beneath,  are  transformed  to  petals. 
This  summer  many  flowers  have  been  similarly  sportive,  and  the 
cause  may  be  traced  to  the  ungenial  seasons  of  last  year  not  permit¬ 
ting  the  necessary  secretions  being  perfected  for  the  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  parts  this  year.  Such  deformities  are  not  likely  to  recur 
next  summer. 

Grub  (Township  of  East  Dean). — No  grub  reached  us  with  your 
note. 

WaterCress  Culture  (Felix),- — You  will  find  all  your  questions 
answered  at  pp.  25  and  138  of  our  first  volume. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  147,  Strand,  in  the 
Parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-Strand  ;  and  Winchester  High-street,  in 
the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Ohr,  at  the  Office,  147,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of 
Saint  Mary-le-Strand,  London.— July  19th,  1849. 
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Plants  dedicated  to 
each  day. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon  R. 
and  Sets. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

26 

Th 

St.  Anne.  Grayling  butterfly  seen. 

Wild  Chamomile. 

17  a.  4 

56  a.  7 

11 

6 

7 

6 

11 

207 

27 

F 

Blackcap’s  song  ceases. 

Purple  Loosestrife. 

18 

54 

11 

32 

6 

11 

208 

28 

S 

Admiral  butterfly  seen. 

Mountain  Groundsel. 

20 

53 

morn. 

9 

6 

10 

209 

29 

Sun 

8  S.  aft.  Trin.  Common  grasshop- 

Red  Chironia. 

21 

51 

0 

0 

10 

6 

9 

210 

30 

M 

Wheat  cut.  |per  chirps. 

White  Mullein. 

22 

50 

0 

33 

11 

6 

7 

211 

31 

Tu 

Hoary  Ragwort  flowers. 

Great  Mullein. 

24 

48 

1 

11 

12 

6 

4 

212 

1 

W 

Lammas  day.  Swallow’s  2nd  brood  fledged. 

Stramonium. 

IV 

VII 

1 

55 

13 

6 

1 

213 

St.  Anne  is  believed  by  Roman  Catholics  to  have  been  the  mother 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  her  husband  was  Joachim.  The  sisters 
of  St.  Anne  (Mary  and  Sobe)  they  also  believe  to  have  been  the 
mothers  respectively  of  Salome  (Mark  xv.  40),  and  of  Elizabeth,  the 
mother  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  Monday  after  St.  Anne’s  day 
is  celebrated  at  Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  as  Mace  Monday.  The 
principal  dishes  of  the  festival  are  beans  and  bacon  ;  and  a  procession 
is  made,  with  a  cabbage  for  a  mace,  and  other  mock  substitutes  for 
the  insignia  of  civic  dignity. 

Lammas  Day  is  one  of  the  four  “cross  quarter  days,”  of  which 
Whitsuntide,  Martinmas,  and  Candlemas,  are  the  other  three.  In 
Scotland,  generally,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  rents 
are  payable  upon  these  festivals.  Mas  is  the  Saxon  for  a  festival, 
and  hlnf  is  a  loaf,  or  bread,  in  the  same  language.  Now,  as  this  day 
is  called  hutam-mas  in  the  Saxon  chronicle,  and  we  know  that 
bread  made  of  new  wheat  was  offered  by  our  forefathers  at  this  time 
as  a  kind  of  first  fruits,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  day  was  ori¬ 
ginally  celebrated  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  of 
harvest,  and  was  literally  the  bread  festival,  or  halaf-mas.  "it  is 
sometimes  called  the  gale,  or  festival,  of  August— gwyl  or  gooyl,  in 
the  old  British  language,  meaning  a  holiday  or  festival. 

Phenomena  of  the  Season. — Having  shewn  the  contrivances 
by  which,  in  various  plants,  the  access  of  the  pollen  is  secured  to 
their  stigmas,  and  the  general  necessity  for  such  access  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fertile  seeds,  we  may  now  consider  some  of  the  subsequent 
phenomena.  It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  how  much 
pollen  has  access  to  the  stigma,  for  though  in  the  pelargonium, 
Mirabilis  jalapa,  and  M .  longifiora ,  two  or  three  globules  are  found 
to  be  sufficient  to  fertilize  all  the  seed  in  one  ovary,  yet  from  fifty  to 
sixty  globules  are  necessary  to  be  similarly  efficacious  in  Ilybiscus 
syriacus.  How  much  plants  might  be  expected  to  differ ‘in  this 
respect  is  intimated  by  the  total  want  of  any  relevancy  between  the 
number  of  stamens  and  the  number  of  seeds  produced  by  a  flower. 
The  two  stamens  of  an  orchideous  plant  fecundate  8000  seeds  ;  and, 
in  tobacco,  five  stamens  are  sufficient  for  900  seeds,  while  the  fifty 
stamens  of  Barring  Ionia,  the  eighty  stamens  of  the  CoryophylU,  and 

Insects.— In  this  month  prevails 
that  caterpillar  of  indiscriminating  pa¬ 
late,  which  is  the  larva  of  the  Spotted 
Buff  moth  ( Spilosoma  lubricipeda  of 


the  tyvo  hundred  and  thirty  of  Thea  (tea  shrub),  are  only  sufficient  for 
fertilizing  two  or  three  ovaries.  So  soon  as  the  seed  has  been 
impregnated  the  decline  of  the  flower  commences,  the  stamens  de¬ 
caying  first,  and  these  being  speedily  followed  by  the  departure  of 
the  petals,  and  usually  of  the  calyx  also.  The  stigma  then  withers, 
and  but  rarely  is  its  style  more  permanent.  The  ovary,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  increases  in  size,  and  alters  in  appearance,  and  in  none  more 
so  than  in  the  instances  afforded  by  our  common  fruits — the  apple, 
the  strawberry,  the  fig,  and  the  pea.  Let  us  trace  the  progressive 
changes  in  the  latter.  On  the  fourth  of  June  Mr.  Keith  cut  asunder 
the  unimpregnated  seed  of  a  pea.  It  was  then  filled  with  a  uniform 
pulp,  and  about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  On  the  eighth, 
in  a  pod  from  which  the  petals  had  fallen,  the  seeds  had  increased  to 
one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  one  or  two  little  cavities 
were  perceptible  in  them.  On  the  tenth,  the  seeds  were  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  cavities  were  filled  with  thin  transpa¬ 
rent  fluid,  or  amnios.  On  the  thirteenth,  in  a  pod  of  nearly  full 
length,  the  peas  were  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  anil  the 
embryo,  or  future  young  plant,  was  perceptible  in  the  amnios.  On 
the  fifteenth,  the  peas  were  one- fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  embryo  was  half  that  length,  but  still  floating  apparently  in  the 
amnios.  On  the  twentieth,  the  pea  was  still  of  the  same  'size,  its 
lobes  were  forming,  and  the  radicle,  or  future  root,  was  projecting 
where  they  were  joining  together.  On  the  twenty-second,  the  pea 
was  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  lobes  were  nearly  perfect, 
and  the  plumule,  or  future  stem,  was  now  discernible.  On  the 
twenty-fifth,  the  seed  was  fully  grown,  its  lobes  united,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  embryo  of  the  future  plant  was  apparent.  The  radicle  w'as 
one-eighth,  and  the  plumule  one-twentieth,  of  an  inch  long.  It  is 
in  vain  to  ask  how  the  pollen  acts  to  produce  these  mysterious,  orga¬ 
nic  changes.  We  can  only  reply— Brought  into  contact  with  the 
stigma,  the  pollen  awakens  in  the  germen  the  exertion  of  previously 
dormant  powers.  New  secretions,  new  depositions,  of  organic  mat¬ 
ters  are  occasioned,  and  new  forms  are  produced,  corresponding  to 
those  characterizing  both  parents  ;  but  how  such  contact  operates  is 
among  those  wonders  of  vitality  which  are  inexplicable  to  our  limited 
comprehension. 


some  entomologists,  and  Hornby, r  lu¬ 
bricipeda  of  others).  No  green  leaves 
seem  to  come  amiss  to  this  voracious 
caterpillar — those  of  the  elder,  turnip, 
carrot,  mint,  scarlet  runner,  and  broad  bean,  are  only  a  few  that  have 
been  known  to  be  devastated  by  the  same  broods ;  audit  lias  been 
justly  observed  that,  if  these  creatures  ever  prevailed  extensively, 
they  would  sweep  away  our  crops  as  effectively  as  a  plague  of  locusts. 
The  back  of  the  caterpillar  is  a  dark  greenish  brown,  and  the  under 
side  considerably  paler,  and  rather  greener.  The  two  colours  are 
separated  by  a  waving  white  line  down  each  side,  and  the  body  is 
covered  with  brushes  of  reddish  brown  hair.  It.  changes  to  a  black 
shining  chrysalis,  wrapped  in  an  oval  cocoon  composed  of  silk  and 
the  hairs  of  its  body,  and  attached  to  some  fallen  leaf.  In  this  it 
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remains  through  the  winter,  and  the  moth  comes  forth  in  May  or 
June.  The  moth  is  rather  more  than  lj  inch  across  the  expanded 
fore-wings,  which  are  yellowish  buff-coloured,  and  the  hind-wings 
are  rather  paler.  All  the  wings  are  spotted  with  black,  often  as 
represented  in  our  drawing,  but  frequently  the  spots  are  larger,  and 
running  more  together.  The  antennae  and  legs  are  black,  and  the 
body  is  orange-coloured,  with  rows  of  black  spots  down  the  back, 
sides,  and  underneath.  Both  the  moth  and  the  caterpillar  should  be 
sedulously  sought  for  and  destroyed. 


The  great  horticultural  shows  of  England  may  be 
considered  as  having  closed  with  that  of  Chiswick, 
on  the  11  tli  instant,  and  it  will  be  time  notmis-spent 
to  cast  a  parthian  glance  over  these  past  “  floral 
games,”  for  the  purpose  of  striking  at  those  portions 
which  we  think  should  he  avoided  in  future  contests. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  objected  to 


the  highest  prize  attainable  at  such  exhibitions  of 
the  results  of  gardening  skill,  being  awarded  year 
after  year  to  those  who,  though  no  more  skilful  than 
their  competitors,  happen  to  serve  employers  willing 
to  spend  vast  sums  annually  in  purchasing  from 
florists  the  finest  and  the  rarest  specimens  from  their 
nurseries.  It  is  quite  true,  as  we  have  acknowledged 
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before,  that  rewards  so  gained  tend  in  a  restricted 
degree  to  promote  the  progress  of  horticulture — for 
they  encourage  florists  to  import  and  to  foster  the 
rarest  of  plants,  and  such  as  require  great  skill  to 
cultivate.  But  could  not  the  same  important  object 
be  better  fostered  and  attained  by  the  two  great 
Metropolitan  Societies  offering  their  highest  rewards 
to  smaller  collections?  We  think  they  could;  for 
we  never  see  in  the  collections  of  thirty  plants, 
specimens  not  to  be  found  in  the  smaller  collections. 
Neither  are  the  thirty-plant  collections  better  grown 
than  the  plants  of  the  smaller  groups.  Then  to 
number  and  size  is  the  highest  prize  given — not  to 
pre-eminent  skill ;  and  gardeners,  everyway  the  equals 
of  those  who  exhibit  collections  of  thirty,  have  to 
labour  under  the  mortification  and  depression  of 
knowing  that,  though  their  twelve  or  twenty  plants 
may  be  equal  or  even  superior  specimens  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  they  can  never  obtain  the  highest  public  re¬ 
ward  of  their  art,  because  two  parties  are  able  to 
exhibit  ten  plants  more.  The  higher  the  rewards 
offered  to  smaller  collections,  the  more  numerous 
would  be  the  competitors,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
greater  would  be  the  benefit,  for  more  widely  diffused 
would  be  the  struggle,  and  more  numerous  would  be 
those  who  witnessed  the  skilful  efforts  for  the  crown¬ 
ing  reward  of  horticultural  merit.  No  argument 
need  be  brought  forward  to  prove  that  these  in¬ 
creased  centres  of  exertion  would  be  proportionately 
beneficial  to  their  neighbourhoods,  as  well  as  to  the 
gardeners  employed ;  and  it  is  equally  needless  to 
argue  that  a  florist  would  be  as  much  benefited  by 
selling  a  larger  number  of  good  specimens  of  a  rare 
plant,  as  he  would  bejby  selling  one  huge  specimen. 
Sustained  by  these  considerations  we  feel  no  doubt 
as  to  the  desirability  of  an  alteration  in  the  rules  for 
the  award  of  the  greatest  prizes  of  the  two  societies, 
for  at  present  those  prizes  are  not  awarded  upon 
terms  seeming  that  they  shall  be  earned  by  speci¬ 
mens  demonstrating  that  their  cultivators  possess 
the  greatest  amount  of  horticultural  skill. 

Descending  to  minor  particulars,  we  would  direct 
the  attention  of  the  councils  of  the  societies  to  the  dic¬ 
tation  of  some  rule  restrictive  of  the  use  of  training 
stakes.  We  are  not  inclined,  as  some  are,  to  exclude 
these  regulators  altogether,  because  we  all  know  that 
some  flowers,  such  as  several  varieties  of  fuchsia, 
could  not  be  exhibited  in  pots  advantageously  with¬ 
out  some  slight  support.  But  we  do  protest  against 
the  excess  of  such  training  and  displaying.  For 
instance,  one  specimen  at  the  last  Chiswick  show, 
Compte  cle  Beaulieu,  was  exaggerated  by  having  all 
its  blossoms  trained  round  and  staked  so  as  to  face 
the  spectator — a  trick  which,  so  far  as  Horticultural 
shows  should  be  exhibitions  of  skilful  culture,  and 
not  of  manoeuvring,  should  exclude  all  such  speci¬ 
mens  even  from  being  entered  for  competition. 

We  should  like  to  be  informed  if  there  is  any 
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reason  why  at  Chiswick  so  few  plants,  cultivated  by 
the  Society’s  own  skilful  gardeners,  are  exhibited. 
Instead  of  these  plants  being  exhibited,  -we  see  such 
notices  as  this  placed  against  the  Stoves — “  Hothouses 
not  to  be  opened  this  day.”  Surely  in  a  Society  to 
which  we  look  for  example  as  well  as  precept, 
this  should  not  be,  but,  on  the  contrary,  when 
thousands  are  gathered  there  from  all  parts  of  our 
islands,  the  whole  stores  of  the  Society  should  be 
thrown  open  for  their  instruction.  We  regret  this 
the  more,  because  the  ferns  and  the  Californian 
plants,  exhibited  on  the  1  ltli,  were  sufficient  to  make 
us  wish  for  other  specimens. 

Having  so  recently  written  upon  the  arrangement 
of  flowers,  we  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  that 
of  the  two  great  collections  on  the  11th;  for  they 
afforded  some  striking  illustrations  of  the  effects  in¬ 
separable  from  tasteful  and  from  ill-contrasted  ar¬ 
rangement.  Mr.  May’s  plants  were  indisputably 
finer  than  Mr.  Coles’,  but  they  were  rendered  still 
more  striking  by  their  more  judicious  juxtaposition 
of  colours.  We  must  confine  our  comment  to  one 
point,  and  it  shall  be  the  summit  of  each  group. 
Both  were  in  a  pyramidal  form,  [and  the  apex  of 
Mr.  May’s  was  formed  by  the  golden  flowered  Alla- 
manda  cathartiea,  and  adjoining  it  was  its  natural 
complemental  colour  in  the  blue  petals  of  Sollya 
linearis,  and  yet  relieved,  for  the  blue  is  somewdiat 
too  dark,  by  being  associated  with  the  white  clusters 
of  Stephanotis  floribunda.  Than  this  nothing  could 
be  more  skilful ;  whilst  Mr.  Cole  had  the  white 
flowered  Scliubertia  graveolens  as  the  summit  colour 
of  his  pyramidal  group,  and  when  white  thus  forms 
the  apex  of  such  a  form,  no  arrangement  of  colours 
near  it  can  be  adopted  to  render  it  pleasing.  Yet  to 
render  the  effect  still  less  agreeable,  and  as  if,  at 
once,  to  be  violent  and  monotonous,  scarlets  were 
placed  on  each  side,  the  Clerodendrum  keempferi  and 
Clerodendrum paniculatum  being,  on  either  hand,  its 
next  neighbours.  The  superiority  of  taste  displayed  in 
the  arrangement  of  Mr.  May’s  group  struck  us  most 
pointedly,  and  though  this  could  have  no  influence 
over  the  prize  award,  yet  it  had  a  great  influence  in 
enhancing  the  gratification  of  the  numerous  eyes 
that  enjoyed  this  display  of  natural  beauty. 


THE  ERUIT-'GAKDEN. 

Budding. — As  the  time  is  at  hand  for  budding 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a 
few  plain  remarks  to  the  uninitiated.  We  may  first 
offer  the  rationale  of  the  process,  and  we  cannot 
do  better  than  make  an  extract  from  a  celebrated 
modern  author,  who  thus  aptly  describes  it: — “The 
buds  of  trees  are  originated  in  the  young  shoots 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  and  when  the  bud 
begins  to  grow,  its  connexion  with  the  medullary 
sheath  (sheath  of  the  pith)  closes,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  bud,  if  detached  and  properly  placed  in  the 
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alburnum  of  another  plant,  will  become  vitally 
united  to  it.  On  these  facts  the  art  of  budding  is 
founded.  This  mode  of  grafting  is  chiefly  applica¬ 
ble  to  woody  plants ;  and  the  scion  may,  in  general, 
be  seemed  to  the  stock,  and  sufficiently  protected 
there,  by  bandages  of  bast  mat,  or  thread,  without 
the  use  of  grafting  clay  or  wax.  The  union  between 
the  scion  and  stock  takes  place  in  the  first  instance 
in  consequence  of  the  exudation  of  organisable 
matter  from  the  soft  wood  of  the  stock,  and  it  is 
rendered  permanent  by  the  returning  sap  from  the 
leaves  of  the  stock,  or  from  those  of  the  shoot  made 
by  the  bud.” 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  remarks  that  it  is  princi¬ 
pally  the  returning  sap  which  promotes  the  junction 
between  the  scion  and  the  stock :  a  fact  which  we 
would  wish  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  horticul¬ 
tural  tyros,  and  the  cottager  also  would  do  well  to 
bear  it  in  mind  ;  for  herein  lies  the  germ  of  a  great 
principle,  which  rules  many  gardening  processes. 

A  great  number  of  fantastic  modes  of  budding  are 
practised  by  various  persons,  especially  our  neigh¬ 
bours  on  the  continent ;  and  certainly  some  of  them 
(seldom  practised  in  England)  are  very  interesting 
to  those  who  wish  to  exercise  their  ingenuity.  To 
explain  the  whole  would  occupy  more  space  than  we 
can  spare  in  our  number ;  we  must,  therefore,  return 
to  the  subject  at  another  opportunity,  and  in  the 
meantime  content  ourselves  with  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  principally  practised  in  our  great  nurseries 
on  out-door  fruits,  for  no  better  practice  exists. 
This  kind  is  termed  shield  budding.  The  main  uses 
of  budding  are  thus  quoted  by  Loudon :  “  To  pro¬ 
pagate  some  kinds  with  which  the  other  modes  of 
grafting  are  not  so  successful  as  the  rose ;  to  per¬ 
form  the  operation  of  grafting  with  greater  rapidity 
than  with  detached  scions  or  inarching,  as  in  the 
case  of  most  fruit  trees ;  to  unite  early  vegetating 
trees  with  late  vegetating  ones,  as  the  apricot  with  the 
plum,  they  being  both  in  the  same  state  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  during  the  budding  season;  to  graft,  without 
the  risk  of  injuring  the  stock  in  case  of  want  of  suc¬ 
cess,  as  in  side  budding,  and  in  flute  budding  with¬ 
out  heading  down ;  to  introduce  a  number  of  species 
or  varieties  on  the  same  stem,  which  could  not  be 
done  by  any  other  mode  of  grafting  without  disfigur¬ 
ing  the  stock  in  the  event  of  the  want  of  success ;  to 
prove  the  blossoms  or  fruits  of  any  tree,  in  which 
case  blossom  buds  are  chosen  instead  of  leaf  buds ; 
and,  finally,  as  the  easiest  mode  of  distributing  a 
great  many  lands  on  the  branches  of  a  tree,  as  in 
the  case  of  roses,  camellias,  and  fruit  trees.”  Thus 
far  Loudon,  who  hereby  gives  a  pretty  clear  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  objects  to  be  obtained  by  budding,  as 
distinguished  from  spring  grafting,  yet  forming  a 
mere  section  of  that  operation.  We  need  scarcely 
offer  an  apology  for  quoting  from  so  good  an  authority 
on  this  occasion,  for  we  are  not  aware  that  we 
could  have  enumerated  the  objects  quite  as  well. 
We  may  now  observe  that  for  those  who  have 
much  to  perform  in  this  way,  it  is  indispensable  that 
they  provide  themselves  with  a  budding  knife,  for 
although  an  ordinary  knife  may  be  made  to  perform 
the  operation,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  fit  for  so  delicate 
a  proceeding.  This  kind  of  knife  can  be  purchased 
of  any  respectable  seedsman. 

Season. — Some  choice  of  season  should  be  made, 
if  possible,  for  the  operation,  for  it  is  much  better 
performed  when  the  atmosphere  is  moist  and  the  sun 
absent  than  otherwise ;  and  although  nurserymen, 
from  pressure  of  business,  bud  in  all  weathers,  yet 
the  amateur  and  cottager  may  easily  choose  a  proper 
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period.  Besides  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  state  of  the  soil  as  to  moisture  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  If  a  period  of  drought  should 
occur,  the  bark  will  be  found  not  to  rise  so  readily 
as  when  a  lively  root  action  prevails ;  more  especi¬ 
ally  if  the  season  be  far  advanced,  or  the  stocks  to 
be  operated  on  are  of  some  age,  or  “  beneath  par” 
in  point  of  strength.  This,  then,  will  readily  suggest 
the  propriety  of  root  watering  previously,  even  using 
liquid  manure  in  important  cases,  in  order  to  throw 
an  extra  amount  of  the  ascending  sap  into  the  sys¬ 
tem,  by  which  means  the  bark  will  rise  with  a  greater 
facility. 

Mode  of  Performing  the  Operation. — Expedi¬ 
tion  is  the  principal  thing,  and  this  of  course  pre¬ 
supposes  some  dexterity  and  expertness.  In  summer 
budding,  the  cutting  or  shoot  from  whence  the  buds 
or  scions  are  taken  is  not  cut  from  the  parent 
tree  until  the  moment  the  operation  is  about  to  com¬ 
mence.  The  best  way  is  to  provide  a  pan  or  can 
with  some  water  in  it.  The  moment  the  young 
shoot  which  is  to  produce  the  scions  is  removed 
from  the  parent,  let  all  the  leaves  be  cut  off,  leaving 
the  petioles,  or  footstalks,  of  the  leaves  to  handle  the 
buds  by.  The  ends  of  the  young  shoots  may  then 
be  stuck  on  end  in  the  water,  taking  care,  of  course, 
to  number  or  name  them,  if  accuracy  of  this  kind 
be  requisite.  All  being  thus  in  readiness,  and  the 
operator  having  a  bundle  of  long,  bright,  and  strong 
bast  hanging  by  his  side,  and  a  finely  whetted  bud¬ 
ding  knife  (or  a  relay  of  them  where  much  business 
has  to  be  done)  in  his  hand,  operations  may  com¬ 
mence.  We  will  suppose  what  may  be  termed  a 
nurseryman’s  case,  viz.,  a  young  plum,  apricot,  or 
peach  stock ;  that  is  to  say,  in  their  phraseology,  the 
Brussels  stock  for  the  plum,  the  commoner  stock  for 
the  apricot,  and  the  muscle  stock  for  the  peach.  Such 
stocks  are  generally  about  a  couple  of  feet  in  height, 
and  they  are  mostly  budded  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground.  The  operator  generally  turns  his  back  to 
the  stock,  for  such  stocks  are  generally  branched  a 
little,  and  by  backing  up  to  them,  the  axillary 
branches  are  forced  right  and  left  out  of  the  way  of 
the  operator  by  means  of  his  legs.  Well,  he  then 
takes  a  scion  out  of  his  waterpot,  and  generally  com¬ 
mences  at  the  lower  end  of  it.  With  a  clean  cut  he 
takes  out  a  bud,  now  called  “  a  shield,”  for  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  cut  nearly  an  inch  above  the  bud,  and  the 
same  below  it :  and  with  this  shield  a  slight  portion 
of  the  woody  part  of  the  stem  is  taken.  Now,  with 
railway  speed,  the  wood  must  be  extracted :  this  is 
readily  done  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right 
hand,  and  one  caution  is  here  necessary.  If  a  hole 
appears  at  the  back  of  the  bud,  on  the  shield,  it 
must  be  rejected  as  worthless;  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
shoot  is  not  sufficiently  mature,  and  that  the  bud 
was  not  properly  organised,  or  that  it  has  been 
drawn  out  by  the  very  roots,  in  extracting  the  piece 
of  wood,  or  rather  alburnous  matter.  The  bud  being 
right,  a  slit  must  be  made  across  the  stock,  at  the 
very  point  where  the  bud  must  be  inserted.  This 
slit  runs  across,  and  with  the  assistance  of  another 
below  it,  and  running  perpendicularly  into  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  it,  must  form  a  figure  like  the  capital  letter  T. 
The  haft  of  the  budding  knife  must  now  be  applied  to 
the  sides  of  the  incision,  and  by  a  gentle  pressure 
up  and  down,  the  bark  will  be  found  to  become 
readily  detached  from  the  wood.  Taking  hold  of  the 
leaf  stalk  of  the  bud  or  shield,  the  operator  now 
slips  it  in  beneath  the  raised  bark  of  the  incision  in 
the  stock,  and  when  this  is  done,  a  compact  and  close 
tying  of  bast,  from  the  bottom  of  the  shield  to  the 
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top,  completes  the  process.  All  this,  though  appa¬ 
rently  tedious  in  the  detail,  is  merely  the  work  of  a 
minute,  or,  at  most,  a  couple  of  minutes,  to  an  ex¬ 
pert  and  well  practised  operator.  We,  however,  can 
do  no  more  than  lay  down  the  rationale  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  it  out:  expertness 
must  he  acquired  hy  some  practice  in  this  as  in  most 
other  matters.  All  we  can  say  in  addition  is  that 
unless  each  hud  is  quickly  inserted  after  being  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  parent  shoot,  success  becomes  very 
doubtful,  especially  if  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  the 
sun  shines  bright.  We  would  advise  that  any  side 
of  the  stock  he  selected  but  that  directly  south.  The 
sun  has  a  powerful  action  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  bud  when  in  this  situation  ;  and  such  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  he  avoided,  although  we  are  aware  many 
old  practitioners  in  the  nurseries  do  not  pay  any 
heed  to  such  distinctions.  The  reason  is  that  their 
mode  of  conducting  the  operation  is  so  expert,  and 
so  much  expedition  is  exercised,  that  the  hud 
scarcely  suffers  at  all  in  its  transit ;  it  therefore  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

We  would  advise  particular  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  points,  whatever  the  kind  of  tree  may  he,  or 
whatever  the  height  or  position  may  he  at  which  it 
is  budded. 

1st. — That  the  tree  he  in  a  state  of  high  elabora¬ 
tion:  that  is  to  say,  great  part  of  the  foliage  tho¬ 
roughly  developed,  and  the  growing  or  extending 
principle  rather  on  the  wane.  This  will,  in  general, 
take  place  between  the  second  week  of  July  and  the 
second  week  in  August,  in  most  parts  of  Britain. 

2nd. — That  a  lively  course  of  root  action  be  se¬ 
emed,  hy  having-  recourse  in  seasons  of  drought  to 
copious  watering  a  day  previously  to  budding. 

3rd. — To  reject  all  buds  that  appear  torn  out  or 
otherwise  injured :  this  is  indicated  by  the  hollow 
before  named. 

4th. — To  avoid  any  extreme  of  mutilation  or 
pruning  back,  at  the  period  of  budding;  we  have 
seen  roses  reduced  to  a  mere  stump  for  convenience 
sake  :  such  cannot  be  successful. 

5th. — To  avoid  too  tight  ligatures ;  the  bast  must 
be  quite  close,  but  not  tight.  It  should  he  under¬ 
stood  that  the  bud  does  not  form  the  union  by  means 
of  pressure  alone ;  the  bast  acts  beneficially  also  by 
shading  the  bark  of  the  shield,  or  bud,  thereby  pre¬ 
venting  excessive  perspiration. 

Those  who  have  a  variety  of  fruits  to  bud  should 
take  them  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  wood 
becomes  perfect:  thus,  cherries  may  stand  first, 
apricots  second,  plums  and  pears  third,  and  peaches 
and  nectarines  fourth.  The  only  after  care,  is  to 
water  occasionally  during  the  first  fortnight,  if  the 
weather  is  very  dry,  and  to  romove  the  bandages  in 
due  time.  This  may,  in  general,  he  safely  done 
within  a  month,  and  the  best  criterion  of  the  success 
of  the  bud  is  the  dropping  off  of  the  footstalk. 
If  the  bud  is  taking  well,  this  will  fall  away  in  a 
week  or  two ;  hut  if  the  footstalk  shrivels  up,  it  is 
a  bad  sign.  The  portion  of  the  stock  below  the  bud 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  kept  clear  from  useless  spray. 
In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  reserve  such  shoots, 
it  will  suffice  to  pinch  off'  their  growing  points. 

R.  Errington. 
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NOTES  OF  A  JOURNEY  INTO  HERTFORD¬ 
SHIRE. 

Messrs  Pauls’ Rose  Nursery,  Chesitunt. — Having 
often  been  invited  to  visit  this  celebrated  rose  garden, 


and  an  opportunity  occurring  a  few  days  ago,  we 
took  time  by  the  forelock,  jumped  into  air  omnibus 
that  conveyed  us  to  the  Eastern  Counties  railway 
one  evening,  and,  in  little  more  than  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  arrived  at  the  Waltham  station.  And 
here  we  might  describe  the  inconveniences  of  rail¬ 
way  travelling,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  tickets  at 
the  terminus  at  Shoreditch,  and  the  crush  and  rush 
to  got  them.  Certainly  they  manage  these  things 
much  better  at  any  other  booking-office  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  We  might  ask  this  simple  question  of  the 
directors,  Why  do  you  not  employ  more  clerks,  and 
have  separate  entrances  for  first,  second,  and  third 
class  passengers,  and  have  at  least  two  clerks  to  take 
money  and  deliver  tickets  to  the  last-named  class? 
Wo  are  quite  sure  the  public,  or  at  least  that  part 
who  have  occasion  to  travel  by  your  railway,  would 
be  glad  and  thankful  for  such  an  alteration  But  we 
have  arrived,  in  spite  of  this  inconvenience,  quite 
safely,  and  we  trust  to  find  the  giving  out  tickets 
managed  better  on  our  next  visit. 

As  the  evening  was  cool  and  pleasant,  we  chose  to 
walk  the  mile  and  a  half.  There  are  some  very  neat 
villa  residences  at  Waltham  and  Chesliunt — the  two 
villages  joining  at  their  extremities.  About  the 
centre  of  the  former  stands  a  beautiful  cross,  one  of 
the  many  erected  by  King  Edward  in  memory  of  his 
beloved  queen,  who  rested  here  on  her  last  journey 
to  London.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  houses  which 
crowd  upon  one  side  of  this  fine  monument  of  a 
king’s  love  arc  not  removed  to  a  more  respectful  dis¬ 
tance.  We  were  agreeably  reminded  that  we  were 
approaching  a  rose  nursery,  by  observing  the  Avails, 
windows,  and  palings  of  the  villas,  and  cottages  too, 
for  the  greater  part  covered  with  festoons  of  climb¬ 
ing  roses,  in  full  flower,  diffusing  their  charming 
fragrance  through  the  evening  air.  There  are  seve¬ 
ral  very  pleasant  country  inns  in  Chesliunt,  which, 
in  the  palmy  days  of  coach  travelling — now,  alas ! 
no  more — had  plenty  of  business.  We  chose  one  to 
rest  our  weary  limbs  near  to  the  nursery  gates,  for 
the  simple  reason  of  being  near  to  them  in  early 
morn.  As  soon  as  that  arrived,  we  shook  off  dull 
sloth,  and,  after  the  necessary  ablutions  and  duties 
Avere  performed,  sallied  forth  in  anticipation  full 
of  enjoying  a  rich  treat.  Against  the  ancient  dwell- 
ing  of  the  proprietors  of  the  nursery  Ave  observed  a 
fine  specimen  of  that  beautiful  creeper,  the  Bignonia 
radicans,  just  showing  its  buds  of  trumpet-shaped 
bronze-orange  coloured  flowers,  with  fine  foliage, 
something  like  the  leaves  of  the  common  ash.  We 
would  just  remark,  en  passant,  that  this  lovely 
creeper  is  not  cidtivated  for  this  purpose — to  orna¬ 
ment  the  Avails  of  a  dAvelling-house — half  so  much 
as  it  deserves.  We  inquired  for  the  proprietors,  Mr. 
George  and  Mr.  William  Paul,  and  were  received  by 
them  with  that  unpretending  yet  hearty  welcome 
Avliich  at  once  gratifies  the  visitor,  and  raises  his 
opinion  of  the  Avortli  and  value  of  such  estimable 
characters.  Several  of  our  readers  no  doubt  are 
aware,  as  avcII  as  we  are,  that  the  original  projector 
and  proprietor,  Mr.  Adam  Paul,  has  gone  to  that 
“  bourn  from  Avliich  no  traveller  returns.”  He  avrs 
a  man  universally  respected ;  and  Ave  cannot  refrain 
from  bearing  our  humble  testimony  to  departed 
Avorth ;  and  Ave  are  happy  to  say  that  his  sons  are 
treading  in  his  steps,  and  will,  if  they  persevere  as 
they  have  begun  in  well  doing,  meet  with  their  due 
reward.  Mr.  W.  Paul,  the  second  son,  is  the  author, 
as  is  well  known,  of  a  treatise  on  the  culture  of  his 
favourite  floAver,  the  rose,  an  extremely  useful  and 
instructive  book,  Avhich  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
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every  cultivator  of  roses.  We  were  favoured  by 
having  him  as  our  cicerone  through  this  garden  of 
sweets.  A  straight,  broad,  nicely  gravelled  walk 
leads  from  the  entrance  gates,  showing  oft'  to  great 
advantage  a  row  on  each  side  of  standard  roses : 
these  are  mostly  of  the  older  kinds,  and  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  perfect  health,  notwithstanding  their 
great  age.  One  tree,  the  Duo  (VO deans,  a  Bourbon, 
we  particularly  noticed  on  account  of  its  large 
size :  the  stem  near  to  where  it  bad  been  budded 
was  a  foot  in  circumference  ;  the  height  of  the  stem 
and  head  six  feet ;  the  branches  covered  a  space  the 
diameter  of  which  was  seven  feet,  or  nearly  twenty- 
one  feet  in  circumference.  The  tree  was  perfectly 
healthy,  and  covered  With  its  crimsom  and  violet- 
coloured  blossoms.  Our  grand  object  in  visiting 
this  nursery  was  to  notice  and  remark  upon  the  best 
kinds  of  roses  for  the  various  purposes  for  which  the 
rose  is  adapted ;  and,  with  that  intention  borne  in 
mind,  we  trust  our  observations  will  bo  useful  to 
our  readers. 

Now,  the  rose  that  particularly  attracted  our  atten¬ 
tion,  as  pre-eminently  beautiful,  was  the  hybrid  China 
Coup  d'Hebe.  Its  flowers  are  large,  cup-shaped,  of  a 
rich  pink  colour.  It  is  well  adapted  for  a  standard, 
for  a  dwarf  for  pot  culture,  and  forces  well. 

The  Briclc  of  Abydos,  a  Tea-scented  China,  is  also 
a  most  beautiful  rose,  with  flowers  of  a  creamy  white, 
tinted  with  rose,  delicately  beautiful,  of  a  good  size, 
and  very  double.  It  is  impossible,  by  any  descrip¬ 
tion,  to  do  justice  to  the  delicate  loveliness  of  this 
line  rose.  In  addition  to  these  fine  properties,  it  is 
most  deliciously  fragrant;  it  is  well  suited  for  pot 
culture  and  for  forcing;  thrives  best  on  its  own  roots 
as  a  dwarf. 

Fulgens,  an  old  favourite,  of  which  we  need  not 
say  much,  it  being  so  well  known.  A  large  standard 
of  this  fine  rose  was  pointed  out  to  us,  7  ft.  high, 
branches  24  ft.  in  circumference,  covered  with  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  richest  crimson ;  suitable  for  a  standard, 
a  dwarf  for  pot  culture,  and  forces  admirably. 

Proceeding  down  tbe  straight  walk  alluded  to 
above,  we  came  to  a  rising  ground,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  walk  crossing  and  terminating  the  long 
one.  On  each  side  of  this  cross-walk  is  a  row  of 
pillar  roses.  These  have  a  fine  effect  from  being 
planted  on  the  summit  of  the  gentle  rise :  they  appear 
to  great  advantage.  We  noticed  the  following  as  be¬ 
ing  excellent  pillar  roses  : — 

Ayrshire  splendens,  a  fine  example  of  a  pillar  of 
roses ;  immense  clusters  of  white,  edged  with  red, 
myrrh -scented  roses;  the  branches,  hanging  grace¬ 
fully  from  the  pillar,  gave  to  this  specimen  such  a 
lovely  appearance  that  we  could  have  stood  for  hours 
to  admire  it. 

Not  less  effective  was  Ayrshire  Thoreshyana,  with 
pure  white  flowers,  in  large  clusters  and  very  double. 

Velours  Episcopal,  a  hybrid  Bourbon,  is  here  grown 
as  a  pillar  rose,  and  was  highly  effective ;  its  violet 
purple  blossoms  contrasting  finely  with  its  paler 
coloured  neighbours. 

Rosea  plena,  an  evergreen  rose,  with  an  unmean¬ 
ing  name,  has  a  fine  foliage,  with  flowers  of  a  deep 
rose,  and  very  double. 

Rampante,  also  an  evergreen  rose,  of  the  quickest 
growth,  with  pure  white  very  double  flowers. 

Laura  Davoust :  we  shall  describe  this  fine  pillar 
rose  when  we  come  to  that  part  of  the  nursery  where 
it  is  grown  against  a  wall,  it  being  well  adapted  for 
both  purposes.  (To  he  continued.) 

The  Weather. — There  is,  whilst  we  are  wilting, 
some  appearance  of  rain.  We  trust,  before  these 
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lines  meet  the  eye  of  our  readers,  we  shall  have  had 
a  copious  supply  of  that  most  needful  and  much 
wanted  element — water  from  the  clouds.  Should, 
however,  our  anticipations  be  not  realized,  we  must 
continue  to  instruct  our  friends  to  water  freely,  not 
only  the  actual  spot  where  your  flowers  grow,  or  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  put,  but  also  the  ground  all 
round,  and  the  walks  likewise,  and  grass.  Do  this 
in  the  evening  liberally,  and  the  effect  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  cherished  objects  of  your  care.  Stir 
the  surface  frequently  of  all  your  flower  beds.  This 
will  prevent  the  earth  from,  cracking,  and  will  allow 
the  water  you  apply  to  enter  regularly  into  the  soil. 
If  that  soil  is  hard,  baked,  and  cracked,  the  water 
will  do  very  little  good,  either  running  off  at  the 
sides,  or  sinking  away  into  the  cracks,  thus  leaving 
the  flowers  unbenefitted  by  the  watering. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Continue  the  same 
attention  as  we  directed  last  week.  Shade  from  sun¬ 
shine,  and  protect  from  winds ;  the  blooms  will  then 
last  much  longer. 

Dahlias. — Finish  layering,  as  soon  as  possible, 
dahlias ;  cuttings  of  new  kinds  may  yet  be  struck, 
to  form  small  pot  bulbs ;  great  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  staking  and  tying  them  up.  The  large 
heavy  leaves,  in  heavy  rains,  accompanied  with 
wind,  soon  snap  off  the  brittle  side  shoots  if  not 
securely  fastened.  If  your  flowers  are  intended  to  be 
exhibited  in  competition,  thin  the  buds  early.  It  is 
a  good  rule  to  leave  no  more  than  one  flower  on 
each  branch,  thus  concentrating  the  whole  of  the 
strength  in  that  branch,  to  produce  a  noble,  well 
proportioned,  flower.  To  preserve  the  colour  and 
form  of  the  flower  intended  to  compete  with,  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  it  from  rain,  wind,  and  sunshine. 
The  caps  recommended  in  our  last  Number  for  car¬ 
nations  answer  this  purpose  tolerably,  but  the  most 
effectual  protective  we  ever  saw  was  a  square  wooden 
box  made  of  thin  deal  boards,  of  sufficient  size  to 
contain  the  flower  without  touching  the  petals;  one 
side  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  door  hung  on 
hinges ;  a  slit  halfway  across  the  bottom  board 
admitted  the  flower  stem.  The  door  was  glazed  with 
a  pane  of  glass.  This  door  ought  to  be  placed  to 
the  north,  so  that  the  sun  could  not  reach  the  flower 
at  any  time  of  the  day,  excepting  very  early  in  the 
morning,  or  late  in  the  afternoon.  Each  box  was 
nailed  firmly  to  a  strong  stake,  of  the  proper  height 
to  receive  the  flower  it  is  intended  to  protect.  If  the 
slit  at  the  bottom  be  stopped  up  with  moss  or  wool, 
no  earwigs  can  get  in  to  spoil  tbe  bloom.  During 
very  hot  weather,  the  door  can  be  left  open  in  the 
day,  to  give  air  to  the  flower.  The  best  stand  of 
dahlia  blooms  we  ever  witnessed  was  produced 
under  tbe  protection  of  those  tiny  greenhouses. 
Continue  to  water  with  liquid-manure,  occasionally, 
during  dry  weather.  Mulch  round  each  plant  with 
short,  half-rotten  manure,  and  stir  the  surface  with 
a  short-pronged  fork  whenever  it  becomes  hard  or 
crusty.  Place  traps  for  earwigs,  and  examine  them 
every  morning,  destroying  those  destructive  vermin 
as  soon  as  you  find  them.  Do  not  think  it  too  much 
trouble  to  take  a  light  after  night  has  set  in,  and 
carefully  look  over  every  flower.  If  you  have  any 
earwigs  that  have  concealed  themselves  during  the 
day,  you  will  find  them  now  feeding  upon,  perhaps, 
your  best  flowers  ;  destroy  them  instantly.  By  tak¬ 
ing  these  pains,  you  will  have  at  last  the  pleasure  of 
producing  some  flowers  that  will  not  only  win  prizes, 
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but  bo  an  honour  to  you  as  a  good  and  careful  cul¬ 
tivator  of  this  fine  flower.  T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Seeds  and  Cuttings. — About  the  end  of  July,  and 
beginning  of  August,  every  one  who  can  command 
a  window,  or  a  pit  where  the  sun  can  reach  it  in 
winter,  ought  to  sow  the  four  following  kinds  of 
seeds:  Cinerarias,  China  primroses,  Calceolarias ,  and 
Mignonette — all  of  them  for  flowering  next  spring ; 
and,  even  if  part  of  them  are  lost  in  winter,  the 
money  loss  would  be  but  trifling.  Rearing  seedlings 
from  cheap  packets  at  all  times,  and  particularly  in 
winter,  is  one  of  the  very  best  exercises  for  learning 
household  gardening.  To  water  plants  when  they 
are  grown  up,  to  stake,  prune,  and  shift  them  as  they 
need  it,  requires  more  forethought  and  judgment,  it 
is  true;  but  the  nicety — the  finger-work  of  garden¬ 
ing — can  only  be  acquired  by  a  good  long  practice 
with  seedlings.  Therefore,  if  for  no  greater  aim 
than  this,  I  would  strongly  recommend  as  many 
seedlings  to  be  kept  over  the  winter  as  circumstances 
will  allow. 

Those  who  begin  now,  and  soonest,  will  have  the 
best  chance,  as  their  seedlings  will  be  in  good  trim 
before  the  winter.  Gardeners  keep  sowing  their 
seeds  till  very  late  in  the  autumn,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
a  good  plan,  although  sometimes  unavoidable,  as  in 
the  case  of  geraniums  and  others,  which  have  been 
crossed  late  in  the  season,  and  of  which  the  flowers 
must  be  seen  before  much  room  is  allowed  them,  as 
often  not  one  out  of  a  great  many  is  worth  anything. 
If  such  as  these  were  not  got  into  the  soil  before 
the  end  of  this  season,  they  would  not  have  sufficient 
time  to  show  their  characters  next  summer ;  and,  if 
they  were  to  be  kept  over  the  winter  unproved,  they 
would  eat  their  heads  off,  as  they  say  in  the  high¬ 
lands  when  the  winter  feed  of  their  stock  exceeds 
the  value  of  many  of  the  animals. 

I  would  advise  for  all  small  seeds  like  these  to 
have  the  pots  well  watered  before  the  seeds  are 
sown  in  the  summer,  or  early  in  the  autumn.  In 
the  spring  this  is  hardly  necessary,  but  now,  unless 
the  soil  is  well  moistened  before  the  seeds  are  put  in, 
the  heavy  watering  necessary  to  damp  it  through 
will  be  apt  to  displace  and  injure  small  seeds,  which 
ought  to  be  covered  but  very  slightly.  When  seeds 
vegetate  at  this  season  they  grow  away  rapidly, 
therefore  they  should  not  be  thickly  sown,  because, 
if  they  are,  they  get  so  crowded  before  they  are  fit 
for  transplanting,  that  one  half  of  them  are  injured 
so  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  rear  them. 

We  all  know  by  this  time  that  small  pots  are 
better  than  large  ones  to  rear  seedlings  in,  and  also 
that  seedling  plants  are  safer  the  sooner  they  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  seed  pot  after  they  are  in  the  first 
or  second  rough  leaf ;  and  when  they  happen  to  get 
crowded  in  a  seed  pot,  as  sometimes  they  do,  even 
after  they  are  sown  thinly,  by  the  watering  wash¬ 
ing  them  to  one  side  of  the  pot,  it  is  best  not  to  wait 
for  their  coming  to  full  transplanting  size,  but  to 
take  them  up  in  little  patches  with  a  flat  pointed 
stick,  and  so  place  them  in  the  new  pot — say  half  a 
dozen  in  a  patch.  This  will  effectually  prevent  their 
getting  injured,  as  they  may  have  plenty  of  room 
given  them.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the 
little  colonies  on  the  surface  all  round  the  pot,  and 
then  fill  up  between  them  with  light  sandy  soil,  and 


then  a  gentle  shower  from  a  watering-pot  will  estab¬ 
lish  them  comfortably.  The  great  secret  in  garden¬ 
ing,  as  I  have  often  said,  lies  in  a  small  compass, 
and  such  minute  attention  is  the  lower  and  best 
stratum  of  it. 

The  mignonette,  however,  must  be  taken  out 
of  this  classification,  as  it  does  not  transplant 
readily.  Sow  it  exactly  as  recommended  for  tree 
mignonette,  and,  after  it  is  well  up,  thin  out  three  or 
four  times,  leaving  only  four  or  five  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  to  come  to  maturity. 

Petunia  Seed. — As  these  flower  freely  the  same 
season  they  are  sown,  most  people  prefer  sowing 
them  early  in  the  spring,  and  that  is  the  safest  time 
for  them.  There  used  to  be  a  good  old  plan  of 
sowing  many  hardy  annuals  in  pots  in  the  autiunn, 
and  keeping  them  over  the  winter  in  a  greenhouse, 
or  very  dry  pit,  to  be  transplanted  singly  into  small 
pots  early  in  the  spring,  and,  by  another  shift  or 
two,  to  be  made  nice  bushy  plants,  to  flower  a  month 
or  six  weeks  before  the  same  sorts  came  into  flower 
in  the  open  ground :  a  month  hence  would  be  time 
enough  to  sow  such  seeds.  I  have  never  done  much 
of  that  sort  of  gardening  myself,  but  I  well  recollect 
having  seen,  many  years  since,  specimens  of  good 
gardening  that  way,  and  useful  flowers  reared  for  very 
little  trouble,  and  I  notice  it  now  to  invite  others, 
who  may  have  still  followed  out  the  plan,  to  supply 
a  list  of  such  annuals  as  they  found  best  to  answer 
that  way,  and  any  details  of  management  which 
their  own  practice  may  suggest.  No  doubt  hundreds 
of  short  rules  of  this  kind  might  be  collected,  and 
be  of  great  use  among  amateurs,  though  it  is  often 
difficult  to  know  where  to  stop  when  one  begins  to 
write  about  flowers. 

Cuttings  of  a  great  many  plants  will  now  strike 
root  easier  than  at  any  other  season.  A  hand-glass 
or  two,  in  a  north  aspect,  and  a  bed  of  light  sandy 
soil,  with  a  slight  covering  of  sand  on  the  surface, 
would  turn  out  many  useful  cuttings  in  five  or  six 
weeks.  Cuttings  made  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  by 
slipping  them  from  the  old  wood,  thus  leaving  a  heel 
to  them,  will  root  more  surely,  although  they  may 
be  a  longer  time  about  it,  than  such  as  are  taken 
from  the  young  tops  and  merely  cut  across  under  a 
joint.  But  the  latter  mode  is  the  less  trying  to  a 
young  or  scarce  plant  from  which  but  few  cuttings 
can  be  got.  The  soil  for  these  cuttings  should  first 
be  watered,  and  then  pressed  down  tight,  so  that  the 
cuttings  may  be  firmly  set  with  a  small  stick  or 
dibber;  and  when  the  whole  is  finished  off,  a  gentle 
shower  from  a  rose  pot  should  be  given  to  settle 
down  the  surface  smoothly.  After  this  they  should 
be  left  to  get  partially  dried  before  the  glass  is  put 
over  them,  which  will  prevent  the  leaves  from  damp¬ 
ing  or  getting  mouldy,  as  some  of  them  will  be  sure 
to  do,  more  or  less,  by  this  close  confinement. 
Therefore  they  will  require  to  be  watched  and  looked 
over  once  in  two  or  three  days ;  and  when  any  damp 
or  dried-up  leaf  appears,  it  must  instantly  be  removed 
to  prevent  the  mischief  going  any  farther.  As  often 
as  the  soil  appears  dry  a  gentle  shower  ought  to  be 
given,  but  very  little  water  will  suffice  to  keep  the 
whole  in  a  uniform  moist  state.  As  soon  as  cut¬ 
tings  under  such  treatment  begin  to  make  fresh  leaves, 
it  is  a  good  sign  that  roots  are  formed,  and  now  a 
little  air  must  be  admitted  by  putting  a  prop  of  some 
sort  under  one  side  of  the  hand-glass,  sufficiently 
high  to  raise  it  up  a  couple  of  inches  or  so,  and  this 
had  better  be  done  for  the  first  week  only  at  night, 
letting  down  the  glass  next  morning.  This  will 
inure  the  plants  by  degrees  to  stand  more  and  more 
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air,  till,  at  last,  the  glass  may  he  left  off  altogether 
during  the  night,  and  kept  only  partially  over  them 
through  the  day.  A  good  deal  will  be  gained  by 
strict  attention  to  these  simple  rules;  because,  the 
more  hardy  cuttings  are  brought  up,  the  more  firm 
and  stocky  the  plants  will  turn  out,  and  be  the  easier 
to  pass  through  our  long  winters.  It  can  never  he 
too  much  insisted  on,  that  cuttings  and  seedlings 
reared  in  the  autumn  should  be  got  ready  as  hardy 
as  the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit,  whereas  those 
propagated  in  the  spring,  having  the  whole  summer 
before  them,  need  not  be  so  particularly  nursed. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  put  in  cuttings  of  tea- 
scented  roses,  which  are  so  beautiful  in  pots ;  and  if 
taken  up  by  the  end  of  September  and  placed  five  or 
six  in  a  pot,  to  be  wintered  in  a  cold  pit,  as  they  do 
not  stand  the  frost  well  at  this  age,  they  would  be  in 
good  order  to  be  singly  potted  next  spring,  or,  what 
would  be  better,  planted  out  for  another  season  in  a 
nursery  bed  full  of  very  rich  soil.  Some  people  say 
they  would  do  better  in  very  rotten  dung  altogether 
at  this  stage,  provided  the  bottom  be  dry ;  and,  prob¬ 
ably,  this  may  be  right  enough;  at  any  rate,  we  know 
the  nursing  bed  for  all  young  roses  can  never  be  too 
rich :  and  if  we  were  to  say  for  their  soil  one-third 
very  rotten  dung,  one-third  leaf-mould,  and  one- 
third  turfy,  good  loam,  we  should  not  be  far  from 
the  mark.  If  this  bed  was  made  18  inches  thick, 
over  a  dry  bottom,  and  in  a  sunny  sheltered  situa¬ 
tion,  we  might  get  tea-scented  roses  large  enough 
in  one  season  to  be  potted  for  exhibition. 

Crassulas. — This  is  also  a  proper  time  to  put  in 
cuttings  of  crassulas  to  flower  this  time  next  year  on 
single  stems.  Select  for  this  purpose  the  strongest 
shoots  that  have  borne  no  flowers  this  season. 
These  being  always  the  best  when  they  can  be  pro¬ 
cured.  Cut  them  four  or  five  inches  from  the  top, 
and  strip  off  the  leaves  an  inch  or  so  at  the  bottom, 
and  when  the  cut  is  dried  over,  after  a  few  hours, 
put  them  into  pots  of  nothing  else  but  sand — But 
they  would  root  in  any  thing.  A  window,  or  a  shelf 
in  a  greenhouse,  is  the  best  place  for  them  to  make 
roots,  and  they  require  very  little  water.  I  have 
even  seen  them  flower  most  gorgeously  in  nothing 
but  pure  sand,  and  also  in  half  sand  and  half  peat, 
and  I  have  seen  them  in  the  very  richest  composts. 
We  grow  them  here  very  largely,  and  make  flower 
beds  of  them.  The  compost  we  use  for  potting  them 
is  yellow  loam,  and  one-third  pounded  soft  bricks, 
using  dust  and  all ;  but  I  must  have  a  regular 
chapter  on  them  some  of  these  days,  as  they  are  as 
easily  kept  and  finer  than  the  best  cactus. 

Hybridization. — When  I  began  noting  down  a  few 
stray  thoughts  on  crossing,  I  had  no  idea  the  subject 
would  have  attracted  such  attention.  I  have  had 
since  to  give  several  verbal  lectures  to  friends  and 
neighbours,  and  I  have  even  been  requested  to  write 
about  crossing  wheat  and  barley,  and  other  grain 
crops,  as  if  farmers  have  not  had  enough  of  crossing 
and  recrossing  amongst  all  their  crops  of  late  years. 
All  that  I  have  room  for  to-day,  however,  is  to  explain 
to  a  worthy  man  ( J .  D.)  how  the  iris  is  crossed.  He 
says,  “  I  cannot  find  out,  after  dissecting  a  good 
number  of  flowers,  where  the  pistilum  is  to  be  found. 
The  anthers  seem  to  be  situated  upon  the  seed  ves¬ 
sel,  and  entirely  to  close  over  the  top  of  it,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  fertilizing ;  yet,  of  course, 
this  cannot  be,  for  the  iris  bears  seed  freely  with 
me.”  This  has  always  been  the  case.  The  iris  is  a 
puzzle  peg  to  all  young  beginners  in  cross-breeding, 
and  yet  this  morning  a  clever  young  gardener  who 
called  here  found  out  thishnystery,  for  the  first  time, 


in  my  presence,  after  failing  to  unravel  that  of  the 
“  blue  bells  of  Scotland,”  or,  as  the  old  song  has  it, 

“  my  own  blue  bells.”  The  anthers  in  the  iris  are 
always  three  in  each  flower,  and,  in  appearance,  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  the  gladiolus  and  most  flow¬ 
ers.  They  are  inserted,  not  as  J.  B.  supposed  “upon 
the  seed  vessels,”  but  into  the  bottom  of  the  sepals, 
or  the  three  large  petals  which  hang  down.  The 
true  petals  are  much  smaller  than  these  sepals,  and 
stand  always  erect.  Now,  if  you  hold  an  iris  flower 
in  your  hand,  and  follow  me,  we  shall  soon  make  the 
thing  plain  enough.  You  see  the  three  sepals  branch 
out,  in  an  arch-like  form,  between  the  erect  petals, 
and  then  spreading  out  into  a  broad  limb,  which 
hangs  more  or  less  down ;  take  hold  of  this  broad 
part  of  the  sepal  and  pull  it  down  flat  against  the 
seed  vessel,  when  you  will  see  the  stamen  inserted 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  holding  up  the  anther  in  a  bent 
form  under  an  arched  something,  between  a  petal 
and  a  sepal.  There  are  three  of  these  arched  things, 
one  over  each  anther.  Now,  pull  off  the  broad  se¬ 
pals,  leaving  the  stamens  under  this  arched  process, 
and  then  you  have  three  erect  petals  with  these 
arched  things  coming  out  between  them,  and,  as 
botanists  say,  are  incumbent  on  and  over  the  sta¬ 
mens  and  anthers,  which  fit  into  the  form  of  the 
arch  completely.  If  we  recollect  that  in  the  iris 
tribe  the  pistils  are  always  found  at  the  back  of  the 
anthers,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehend¬ 
ing  these  arched  bodies  to  be  the  true  pistils,  as,  in 
reality,  they  are.  This  form  of  the  pistil  is  called 
petabid,  that  is,  something  in  form  of  a  petal,  or 
nearly  so.  The  style  in  our  iris  divides  at  the  upper 
end  into  two  wings,  and  just  between  these  wings, 
and  opposite  the  top  of  the  anther,  is  a  thin  trans¬ 
parent  membrane,  which  is  the  real  stigma,  having 
the  clammy  surface  on  the  upper  side,  or  that  far¬ 
thest  off  from  the  anther.  By  cutting  out  the  an¬ 
thers  before  they  burst,  and  by  applying  the  pollen 
from  another  flower  to  the  upper  surface  of  this  thin 
membrane,  a  cross  may  easily  be  effected,  much 
easier,  indeed — now  that  we  know  the  parts — than 
in  many  other  flowers  of  a  more  simple  form,  as 
here  we  have  nothing  to  cut  away  to  get  at  the  true 
stigma.  Let  us  finish  our  dissection  by  carefully 
cutting  out  the  stamens  and  the  erect  petals.  The 
sepals  we  have  already  torn  off,  taking  care  not  to 
disturb  the  three  arched  pistils,  only  taking  off'  the 
ring,  or  tube,  to  which  the  sepals,  petals,  and  sta¬ 
mens  were  joined;  and  now  we  have  only  the  seed 
vessel,  with  these  three  arched  styles  fixed  to  the  top 
of  it,  as  all  styles  are.  If  we  look  carefully,  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  only  one  style  after  all ;  the  short 
column  between  the  top  of  the  seed  vessel  and  the 
bottom  of  the  arched  branches  is  the  true  style,  and  is 
branched  into  three  petaloid  divisions.  In  the  gera¬ 
niums,  the  style  branches  into  five  of  these  divisions 
and,  if  each  of  these  was  also  of  a  petaloid  form, 
what  a  strange  flower  they  would  make  !  When  the 
bees  are  looking  for  the  honey  in  the  flower  ol  an 
iris,  they  cannot  easily  disturb  the  pollen,  or  dust  it 
on  the  film  of  this  kind  of  stigma,  so  that  those  end¬ 
less  varieties  we  see  in  the  bulbous  irises  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  wind  shaking  off  the  pollen  from  the 
different  flowers ;  the  pollen  of  the  iris,  and  ot  many 
other  kinds  of  plants,  being  almost  as  subtle  as  elec¬ 
tricity  itself.  Therefore,  it  is  very  essential  that  all 
flowers  should  be  cut  off  from  an  iris  plant,  or  bed, 
except  those  operated  upon,  while  the  experiment  is 
in  progress.  I  have  no  room  to-day  to  give  the  rea¬ 
son  why  my  friend  coidd  not  make  out  the  dusting 
of  the  bcll-ilowers,  or  campanulas. 
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The  Petunia  was  pointed  out  to  me  the  other 
day  as  a  fit  subject  to  explain  how  it  is  best  crossed. 
This,  the  purple  petunia,  is  the  first  plant  I  ever 
crossed  with  the  express  view  of  proving  a  botanical 
puzzle.  It  was  introduced  about  the  same  time  as 
the  hybrid  Calceolarias,  from  Uraguay,  or  what 
used  to  be  called  Banda  Oriental,  a  country  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Brazils,  of  which  Monte 
Video  is  the  capital;  and,  on  its  first  appearance,  the 
botanists  were  at  loggerheads  about  its  natural 
affinity,  some  giving  it  one  name,  and  some  another, 
so  that  in  a  short  time  it  had  three  distinct  family 
names — Salpiglossis ,  Nicrembergia,  and  Petunia. 
This  was  thought  a  favourable  opportunity  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  our  very  first  botanical  authorities. 
Of  Salpiglossis,  we  had  two  or  three  kinds  then.  The 
small  Nierembergias  were  only  beginning  to  attract 
attention ;  and  of  Petunias,  wc  then  only  possessed 
the  old  white  nyctagini flora.  All  those  who  had  any 
experience  in  crossing,  could  perceive,  at  once,  that 
the  question  lay  between  the  Petunia  and  Salpiglossis, 
and  to  which  of  these  the  new  plant  belonged  was 
the  question  to  be  solved  by  the  hybridizer ;  for  it 
could  not  cross  with  the  two  families,  or,  if  it  did, 
the  youngest  of  them  would  have  to  go  to  the  wall, 
for  then  it  could  not  be  upheld  as  a  distinct  species, 
but  be  absorbed  in  the  other,  which  had  the  priority 
of  name.  At  the  outset,  I  did  think  that  I  could 
unite  the  two  families  of  petunia  and  salpiglossis, 
by  means  of  this  new  plant,  but  I  was  in  error — so 
nearly  do  some  families  approach  each  other  without 
being  absolutely  the  same  kind,  and  the  marvellous 
nicety  of  descriptive  botany  is  brought  more  promi¬ 
nently  before  us  on  such  trying  occasions. 

The  new  plant  and  the  old  white  petunia  made  no 
scruples  against  crossing,  but  united  each  with  the 
other’s  pollen  at  once.  The  three  plants  under  ex¬ 
periment  were  kept  widely  apart  from  others  of  the 
same  kind,  to  guard  against  the  intrusion  of  any 
pollen  but  the  one  intended.  The  flowers  I  cut  off 
at  the  middle  of  the  tube,  in  order  to  get  the  stamens 
extracted  without  injuring  the  stigma,  for  it  is  not 
easy  operating  on  the  petunia  without  dispensing 
with  the  open  part  of  the  flower.  Well,  one  day  I 
thought  the  die  was  cast,  for  I  found  a  seed-pod  on 
the  salpiglossis  swelling  fast,  but  it  had  no  “  cross¬ 
mark”  on  it.  It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  tie  a  piece 
of  matting  or  worsted  to  the  footstalk  of  every  flower 
one  crosses  for  experiment,  to  distinguish  them  from 
others  not  crossed;  and,  to  save  one’s  memory,  it  is 
also  a  good  plan  to  tie  a  small  label  to  a  single 
shoot,  instead  of  to  one  flower,  and  five  or  six  flowers 
on  that  shoot  may  be  crossed  with  the  same  pollen, 
to  give  a  better  chance  to  the  experiment.  One 
name  or  number  will  then  serve  for  the  whole,  and 
so  on  with  other  shoots,  or  single  flowers  ;  but  what¬ 
ever  the  contrivance  may  be  to  distinguish  the 
crossed  flowers,  it  is  called  the  “  cross-mark.”  The 
seeds  of  this  pod  of  the  salpiglossis,  however,  turned 
out  to  be  no  cross  after  all,  but  only  those  of  a 
flower  without  petals — a  circumstance  that  has  since 
been  often  noticed  by  others,  and  is  another  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  slender  part  which  petals  play  in  the 
process  of  fertilization,  to  say  nothing  of  a  largo 
number  of  apetalous  flowers,  or  such  as  arc  by  nature 
devoid  of  petals  altogether.  Many  other  attempts — 
and  by  different  individuals — have  been  tried  in  vain 
to  unite  the  salpiglossis  with  petunia,  but  the  actual 
process  is  the  same  in  crossing  both  families.  Before 
the  flower  opens — or  say  the  day  before  it  is  expected 
to  open — cut  it  very  carefully  across  the  middle  of 
the  neck  or  tube,  and  cast  off  the  top  like  a  hood. 


The  stamens,  being  inserted  just  inside  this  tube, 
will  follow  the  cut  part,  leaving  the  style  behind  in 
the  middle  of  the  cut  tube.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  day  the  stigma  is  ripe  for  the  pollen  ;  and, 
to  apply  it,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  an  open 
{lower,  cutting  away  the  limb,  or  open  part  of  it, 
just  below  where  the  anthers  appear  in  the  throat; 
then,  with  the  bottom  of  the  tube  between  the 
fingers,  touch  the  stigma  with  the  anthers,  and  the 
pollen  will  immediately  adhere  to  the  juicy  point, 
and  then  the  work  is  completed. 

Next  to  gardening  and  botany  there  is  no  branch 
of  natural  history  so  fascinating  to  the  young,  or 
more  useful  for  us  all,  than  that  which  teaches  the 
extent  and  wonderful  variety  of  insect  life — entomo¬ 
logy ,  from  entornon,  an  insect,  and  logos,  a  discourse. 
The  professors  and  cultivators  of  this,  science  are 
therefrom  called  entomologists ;  and  I  rejoice  at 
being  able,  through  the  pages  of  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener,  to  convey  to  all  such,  and  to  many  others, 
the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the  father  of  English . 
entomology ,  now  in  his  90th  year,  is  still  hale  and 
hearty.  The  Eev.  William  Kirby,  M.A.,  E.E.,  L.S., 
&c.  &c.,  visited  the  Slirubland  gardens  the  other  day, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Eodwell,  an  amiable  lady,  who 
delighted  in  administering  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
visit.  Mr.  Kirby  was  wheeled  in  his  garden  chair, 
but  would  walk  part  of  the  way ;  he  conversed  freely, 
quoted  poetry,  laughed  heartily,  put  a  number  of 
close  questions,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  himself  as 
much  as  possible.  lie  appeared  very  much  pleased 
when  I  requested  his  permission  to  write  this  notice 
for  The  Cottage  Gardener,  which  I  told  him  was 
much  read  by  the  clergy,  and  that  by  its  means, 
and  by  quoting  from  it,  and  by  translations,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  his  friends  and  admirers  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  would  hear  and  would  rejoice 
at  his  being  so  wonderfully  well  in  the  evening  of 
his  useful  career.  He  then  suggested  that  it  might 
impart  some  interest  to  his  friends  if  the  following 
dates  were  given,  which  ho  supplied  himself  on  the 
spot  from  memory,  and  Miss  Eodwell  said  she 
believed  they  were  all  correct.  He  said,  “I  was 
born  on  the  19tb.  of  September,  1759,  and,  after 
leaving  college,  I  entered  on  the  curacy  of  Codden- 
ham,  but  the  following  year,  1793,  I  was  presented 
to  the  living  at  Barham,  where,  you  will  find,  1  have 
been  for  the  last  56  years.”  This  was  noted  under 
a  large  oak  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  where  the 
parishes  of  Coddenham  and  Barham  join.  Another 
incident  amused  him  much :  he  was  told  that  his 
autograph  in  the  visitor’s  book  would  be  highly 
gratifying  to  Sir  William  and  the  Hon.  Lady 
Middleton,  then  absent  in  London,  and  to  the  garden 
visitors  generally.  He  then  wrote,  “  Eev.  William 
Kirby,”  in  a  bold  round  hand,  a  little  wavy ;  and, 
after  expressing  great  pleasure  at  every  thing  he  saw, 
lie  drove  home  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon  very 
cheerfully.  What  a  great  blessing  it  is  thus  to 
sec  an  aged  and  faithful  servant  of  God,  full  of  years 
and  honour,  in  the  possession  of  good  health  and 
his  natural  faculties,  waiting  patiently  for  “whene’er 
the  signal 's  given ;”  and  how  forcibly,  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  the  prayer  of  the  royal  psalmist  recurs  to  the 
mind :  “  0  spare  me  that  I  may  recover  strength, 
before  I  go  lienee  and  bo  no  more.”  D.  Beaton. 
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though  common  periwinkle ,  in  its  larger  and  lesser 
species,  and  their  different  varieties,  clothed  with 
glossy  green  foliage,  or  variegated  with  silver  and 
golden  tints,  and  adorned  with  ilowers,  single  and 
double,  sweetly  blue  and  delicately  white.  Amid 
tire  gorgeousness  of  summer  floral  attractions,  the 
periwinkle  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  just  as  other  ob¬ 
jects,  such  as  human  flowers,  of  humble  aspirations 
yet  conscious  worth,  are  not  obtruded  upon  public 
gaze,  but  bloom  the  most  sweetly  in  the  retirements, 
and  even  amid  the  vicissitudes  and  disappointments, 
of  life  ;  so  those  hardy  vincas,  or  periwinkles,  lowly 
in  their  growth,  shine  most  sweetly  amid  the  sored 
aspect  of  winter,  flourishing  in  almost  every  soil,  and 
where  nought  else  would  grow ;  and  beautiful  too 
are  they,  when  spring  returns  the  new  foliage  to  the 
trees,  as  their  pretty  flowers  are  unfolded  at  your 
feet,  and  their  trailing  shoots  form  a  carpet  for  your 
tread,  while  in  the  distance  is  heard  the  purling  of 
the  brook,  and  overhead  sweet  notes  of  love  and 
harmony  are  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  tree  to  tree. 
Amid  such  scenes,  thoughts  have  arisen,  resolutions 
been  made,  vows  registered,  hopes  engendered,  that, 
if  rightly  directed,  give  a  colouring  of  purity  to  our 
sensibilities,  and  a  tone  of  integrity  to  our  character ; 
and  hence,  lovely  as  are  the  few  denizens  of  the  stove 
that  belong  to  the  genus,  I  seldom  look  upon  them 
without  reverting  to  the  many  associations  connected 
with  their  hardier  types,  that  fringe  the  walk,  mantlo 
the  knoll,  and  clothe  the  glade  beneath  the  thick 
shade  of  the  “  greenwood  tree.” 

The  genus  Vinca,  or  Periwinkle,  belongs  to  tho 
5tli  class  and  1st  order  of  Linnaeus’  system,  and  to 
the  natural  order  Apocynace/E.  The  term  vinca  is 
probably  derived  from  vincio,  to  bind,  in  allusion  to 
the  long,  trailing,  pliable  shoots,  which  all  tho  peri¬ 
winkles  possess,  thus  fitting  them  for  ligatures  upon 
a  small  scale.  The  stove  plants  are  somewhat  diffe¬ 
rent  in  the  appearance  of  their  flowers,  and  altoge¬ 
ther  different  in  their  habit  of  growth,  as,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  blue  annual  (V.  pusilla),  tho 
others  are  small,  upright,  evergreen  shrubs,  natives 
of  the  East  Indies,  which  have  been  cultivated  in 
this  country  for  more  than  a  century.  I  do  not 
know  the  reason  why  botanists  should  have  given  to 
tho  tender  part  of  the  family  the  generic  name  of 
Gathamnthus  (from  catharos,  pure,  and  audios,  a 
flower),  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  they 
are  altogether,  so  far  as  mere  growth  is  concerned, 
destitute  of  thoso  peculiarities  that  render  the  term 
vinca  appropriate  to  the  hardy  species,  they  will  sus¬ 
tain  tho  title  catharanthus,  for  few  plants  can  so  rea¬ 
dily  awaken  impressions  of  purity  and  innocence, 
blended  with  beauty. 

Were  it  the  object  of  this  journal  to  treat  deeply 
upon  botanical  science,  I  should,  of  necessity,  be 
forced  to  give  up  the  office  of  occasional  steersman, 
and  take  a  seat  on  tho  side  of  the  craft ;  but  still  a 
little  knowledge  of  its  general  principles  is  necessary 
before  you  can  understand  the  simplest  description 
of  a  plant,  or  experience  that  pleasure  which  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  its  structure  confers ;  a  pleasure  more 
elevating  and  enduring  than  that  experienced  by  the 
common  admirer.  Take  the  present  instance.  The 
family  of  which  we  are  treating  is  monopetalous 
in  its  corolla.  We  presume  you  know  the  meaning 
of  all  such  terms,  and  also  of  stamens,  pistils,  &c., 
and,  if  not,  we  shall  be  too  happy  to  make  you  as 
knowing  as  wo  are  ourselves.  Well,  just  glance  at 
the  blue  flower  of  the  larger  periwinkle,  tho  vinca 
major.  It  looks  like  a  convolvulus.  Aye,  but  you 
see  no  stamens  and  pistils  adorning  its  centre.  Why, 
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no,  it  has  none.  Wait  a  bit :  observe  that  yellowish 
centre  of  tho  flower ;  stir  it  up  with  the  point  of  a 
needle  or  tho  point  of  your  penknife ;  and,  lo  !  you 
will  find  that  that  yellowish  marking  is  tho  back  of 
five  separate  anthers,  or  heads  of  stamens,  whose 
thready  filaments  are  imbedded  in  the  tube  of  the 
corolla,  while  the  face  or  pollen  side  of  each  of  these 
anthers  is  inverted  over,  and  firmly  clasps,  the  stigma 
of  the  pistil.  And  what  a  stigma !  It  seems  like 
a  number  concentrated  in  one.  And  what  a  pistil 
altogether !  No  description  can  give  you  such  an 
idea  as  one  practical  peep.  Take  a  homely  illustra¬ 
tion.  You  have  seen  many  of  the  columns  which 
supported  the  old-fashioned  round  tables.  The  arti¬ 
ficer  has  left  a  wide  part  at  the  base  where  the  feet 
are  to  be  inserted,  the  rest  of  the  column  is  round 
and  tapering  ;  as  he  nears  the  top  a  wider  space  re¬ 
sembling  a  ring  has  been  left,  then  a  groove,  and 
then  another  ring,  wider  still,  on  which  the  table  is 
to  rest;  and  just  such  an  appearance  does  this 
curious  pistil  present,  the  widest  part  at  tho  top 
being  that  which  tho  anthers  are  clasping.  Evi¬ 
dences  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity  there 
are  in  the  coursing  of  a  star  and  the  upheaving  of  a 
continent,  but  similar  evidences  appear  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  plant,  in  the  formation  of  a  flower.  Else- 
whero  we  have  winds,  insects,  irratibility,  &c.,  made 
subservient  to  the  promoting  of  fructification,  but 
here,  and  in  other  cases,  we  find  that  the  stigma  of 
the  pistil  cannot  escape  if  she  would  from  the  ferti¬ 
lizing  principle. 

The  structure  of  the  flower  of  the  vinca  or  catha¬ 
ranthus,  residents  of  the  stove,  is  more  wondrous 
still.  The  corolla,  elevating  itself  by  a  long  slender 
tube,  is  expanded  into  a  flat  blossom  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  divided  into  five  segments  so 
equally  that  tho  passing  observer  would  take  them 
for  five  separate  petals  ;  just  inside  tho  junction  of 
the  segments  is  a  pretty  ring  of  a  different  colour 
from  the  segments,  and  inside  the  ring  a  little  hole, 
as  if  formed  with  a  needle,  tho  termination  of  the 
tube  which  supports  and  elevates  the  beautiful  blos¬ 
som.  Beneath  the  little  opening,  and  concealed  by 
tho  tube  from  observation,  are  tho  parts  of  fructifica¬ 
tion,  similar  to  what  I  have  described  as  existing  in 
the  hardy  species,  but  less  conspicuous,  though,  if 
anything,  more  elegant,  the  style  which  supports  the 
whorled-knobbed  stigma  being  as  fine  as  a  silken 
thread.  This  little  hole  seems  the  only  inlet  for 
light  and  air.  Oh  !  for  the  the  wishing-cap  and  tho 
invisible  coat  of  fairy -con trolling  times,  to  get  en¬ 
sconced  in  the  bottom  of  that  slender  tube,  to  behold 
the  effect  produced  by  the  first  rays  of  light  through 
that  camera  obscura  opening,  and  gain  some  know¬ 
ledge  as  to  the  how  a  some  thousandth  part  of  a  grain 
of  pollen  can  traverse  that  tuberculated  and  whorled 
stigma,  descend  that  long  slender  style,  and  fertilize 
the  germen  at  its  base  ! 

Stove  Species  or  Varieties. — There  are  only  three 
with  which  I  am  acquainted:  Vinca  rosea,  rose,  with 
purple  ring;  V.  rosea  alba,  pure  white,  with  crimson 
ring,  named  ocellata  by  some ;  and  V.  alba,  pure 
white,  with  a  yellowish  ring.  I  have  hoard  of  one 
with  variegated  foliage. 

Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  placed  in  light  sandy  soil  under  a  bell- 
glass,  and  with  or  without  bottom  heat,  in  July. 

Culture. — They  flourish  best  in  equal  portions  of 
rough  loam  and  peat,  with  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal 
and  a  dash  of  silver  sand.  Cuttings  put  in  now  will 
make  fine  plants  next  season.  If  your  room  is  very 
limited,  either  depend  upon  young  plants,  or  treat 
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the  old  ones,  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  as  Mr.  Beaton 
recommends  for  geraniums;  saving  a  few  of  the  most 
luxuriant  for  blooming  later.  But  if  you  have  an  other 
house,  where  you  can  maintain  during  the  winter  a 
temperature  of  40°,  then  you  may  keep  large  plants 
of  these  and  many  besides  during  the  winter,  thickly 
stowed  together.  True  it  is  that  most  of  the  leaves 
will  drop,  but  never  mind,  if  you  can  only  preserve 
a  few  on  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  keep  the  sap  in 
motion.  Very  little  water  must  be  given.  Transfer 
them  to  the  stove,  when  you  can  find  room  for  them, 
in  the  spring.  Give  them  a  little  more,  yet  still  a 
limited  supply,  of  water  at  the  roots,  but,  instead,  a 
humid  atmosphere,  and  a  dash  of  the  syringe  over¬ 
head.  Soon,  from  the  base  of  the  shoots,  young 
shoots  will  be  protruded  ;  when  these  are  an  inch  in 
length,  prune  back  the  head  to  the  young  growth, 
allow  them  to  stand  another  week,  and  then  take 
them  to  the  potting  bench,  having  previously  allowed 
the  ball  to  get  rather  dry  ;  then  reduce  the  ball 
with  a  pointed  stick,  saving,  if  possible,  all  tbe  fibres, 
but  getting  rid  of  the  old  soil ;  repot  in  a  smaller  pot, 
and,  if  you  can,  give  them  a  week’s  or  a  fortnight’s 
bottom  heat.  By-and-by  pot  again,  and  you  will 
obtain  specimens,  ornaments  alike  to  the  stove,  the 
greenhouse,  and  parlour,  during  summer. 

FORCING. 

I  have  just  room  to  say,  finish  layering  your  straw¬ 
berry  runners  in  small  pots,  if  you  want  nice  fruit  next 
March  or  April.  Robert  Fish. 


THE  KITCHEN- GARDEN. 

Planting. — All  newly  planted  vegetables  require, 
at  planting  time,  a  good  soaking  of  water,  particu¬ 
larly  in  dry  weather.  These  soakings  must  also  be 
repeated  occasionally  afterwards,  to  get  the  crops 
into  free  growth,  taking  care  to  apply  the  water  to 
the  roots,  and  to  keep  up  at  the  same  time  a  loose 
open  surface  by  frequent  scarifyings.  Plants  will 
by  these  means  establish  themselves,  and  make  pro¬ 
gress  in  spite  of  heat  and  drought. 

Sowing  Cabbage  Seeds. — From  the  last  week  in 
July  to  the  twelfth  of  August  is  the  proper  time  for 
sowing  the  best  varieties  of  cabbage  ready  for  the 
following  spring.  The  soil,  which  should  be  in  a 
healthy  and  well  pulverized  state,  should  be  well 
soaked  with  water  twelve  hours  before  the  seed  is 
sown,  so  that  the  water  may  sink  into  the  earth  to  a 
considerable  depth,  which,  after  due  preparation 
for  sowing  by  raking  and  forking,  renders  it  less 
liable  to  become  hard  and  surface-bound,  should  very 
dry  weather  prevail.  The  seed  should  also  be 
soaked  twelve  hours  previously  to  sowing,  which 
will  be  of  great  advantage,  in  dry  weather  par¬ 
ticularly.  It  is  a  good  system,  also,  to  mix  the 
seed  with  fine  charcoal-dust  previously  to  sowing,  so 
that  it  may  separate  well,  and  thus  be  sown  evenly 
and  regularly.  Dry  wood-ashes  is  a  good  substitute 
for  charcoal-dust,  when  the  latter  is  not  obtainable. 
In  hot,  dry  weather,  the  evening  is  always  the  best 
time  to  sow,  and  the  seed  beds  should  be  slightly 
shaded  with  boughs,  pea  or  bean  haulm,  straw,  or 
any  other  article  of  a  similar  description,  until  the 
young  plants  are  just  appearing  above  the  surface, 
when  the  covering  must  be  immediately  removed,  to 
prevent  the  young  plants  from  being  drawn  up  and 
weakened  thereby.  A  slight  sprinkling  of  water 
must  then  be  applied,  and  a  top-dressing  of  charcoal - 
dust  given  immediately,  so  that  it  may  adhere  to  the 
young  plants  whilst  moist,  which  will  not  only  pre¬ 


vent  the  attacks  of  the  fly,  but  also  promote  and 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  crop. 

Routine  Work. — Sow  now  a  small  spot,  or  a 
drill  or  two,  of  Flanders  spinach,  which  will  produce 
a  good  supply  of  leaves  for  autumn  use ;  and  spare 
spots  should  at  the  same  time  be  chosen,  in  warm, 
sheltered  situations,  for  sowing,  about  the  twelfth  of 
August,  the  main  or  principal  winter  and  following 
spring  crops.  The  earth  should  be  well  forked,  and 
turned  about  in  the  hot  sun  to  sweeten  and  pulverize, 
and,  at  the  time  chosen  for  sowing,  the  large 
clumps  of  earth  should  be  broken  down,  manure 
pretty  liberally  applied,  and  either  dug  or  bastard 
trenched  in.  The  latter  is  our  own  practice,  ridging 
it  in  two  feet  ridges,  and  forking  it  down  pretty  fine 
previous  to  sowing,  which  is  done  in  drills,  from  one 
foot  to  one  foot  six  inches  apart.  The  latter  is  our 
distance  on  well  prepared  rich  soil. 

Potatoes. — The  early  varieties  having  now  become 
pretty  generally  ripe  enough  to  take  up  and  store, 
the  ground  should  at  once  be  again  cropped  with 
coleworts,  kales,  and  turnips.  With  us,  the  early 
varieties  of  potatoes  are  good,  both  in  crop  and 
quantity,  as  well  as  the  late  varieties,  of  which  we 
grow  a  few  of  the  best  to  keep  up  the  different  kinds, 
should  there  be  in  future  any  chance  of  cultivating 
them  free  from  the  destructive  disease.  The  dry 
hot  weather,  this  summer,  has  been  particularly 
favourable  to  the  potato  crops  in  this  locality ;  but 
in  all  that  we  have  inspected  throughout  the  season, 
we  could  still  discover  traces  of  the  old  enemy, 
though  in  a  very  weak  and  retarded  form  ;  the  fine 
summer  weather,  too,  seems  to  have  weakened  the 
symptoms  still  more,  and  the  early  crops  are  there¬ 
fore  sure  of  being  good,  both  in  crop  and  quantity, 
as  well  as  cheap  in  price.  Good  potatoes,  we  hear, 
may  now  be  had  at  lOd.  per  score.  Our  plan  is,  to 
make  three  samples  of  potatoes  at  taking  up  time : 
ware  (such  as  would  do  for  market),  middlings,  and 
elicits.  The  first,  of  course,  for  house  consumption  ; 
the  second,  for  planting  whole  again  for  the  next 
year’s  crop ;  and  the  chats,  for  pigs,  poultry,  or  other 
stock. 

Ridge  Cucumbers  and  Melons  should  be  well 
supplied  with  water  at  the  root,  but  by  no  means 
over  the  foliage.  The  fruit  should  be  thinned  from 
the  former  for  pickling,  and  from  the  latter  for  pre¬ 
serving  green.  James  Barnes. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


ALLOTMENT  GARDENING  FOR  AUGUST. 

Weeds. — The  state  of  the  weather  has  been  such 
that  every  one  able  and  willing  to  labour  will  have 
cleared  his  garden  or  allotment  holding  by  this  time. 
To  those  who  are  yet  in  arrears  we  would  say,  lose 
no  time  in  at  least  eradicating  seed  weeds ;  do  this 
at  least  in  mercy  to  yourself  in  the  coming  year,  for 
be  assured  that  where  one  weed  seeds  this  year 
unmolested  it  will  require  double  the  amount  of 
labour  in  the  next  year  to  root  out  its  progeny. 
There  is,  however,  if  possible,  higher  reasons,  or,  at 
least,  reasons  having  a  more  immediate  bearing,  why 
rambling  weeds  should  be  kept  under ;  they  exercise 
an  injurious  influence  on  the  crop  of  the  present 
year,  both  in  root  and  leaf.  It  will  require  nearly  as 
much  nutriment  from  the  soil  to  bring  to  maturity  a 
gross  thistle,  or  a  patch  of  groundsel,  as  to  produce  a 
Swede  turnip,  or  a  good  carrot  or  parsnip.  But  this 
is  not  all ;  by  their  shade  amongst  growing  crops, 
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especially  such  as  require  all  the  light  our  British 
skies  afford  in  the  aggregate,  they  arrest  or  intercept 
the  elaborating  processes  in  a  most  injurious  way. 
To  those  who  consider  this  too  nice  a  point  we  would 
say,  just  watch  your  early  carrot  bed  next  spring, 
and  notice  particularly  where  your  best  early  carrots 
come  from :  not  from  the  middle  of  the  bed,  certainly  ! 
no,  although  these  are  the  tallest  and  strongest  look¬ 
ing,  you  will  lind  those  standing  rather  thin  on  the 
outsides  and  next  the  light,  although  much  weaker 
in  appearance,  the  better  carrots  by  far.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  the  same  with  all  other  crops,  and  whether  one 
carrot  is  shaded  by  another  or  by  weeds,  still  the 
effect  is  the  same  ;  nevertheless  it  is  certainly  more 
profitable  to  have  a  case  of  carrot  versus  carrot  than 
carrot  versus  weeds.  The  fair  inference  from  all  this 
is,  then,  twofold  in  character : — first,  weeds  are  at  all 
times  prejudicial,  both  in  root  and  leaf,  to  any  growing 
crop ;  and  next,  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  to  stop 
in  close  mqiping ;  beyond  this  is  not  only  loss  of 
seed  but  a  positive  detriment  to  the  crop. 

Culture. — The  hoe  may  still  he  used  to  advantage 
between  all  drill  crops,  if  only  to  preserve  a  greater 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  for  the  cottager 
should  remember  that  solid  soil  will  dry  quicker  in 
summer  than  that  which  is  loose.  Deep  stirring, 
moreover,  in  the  centres  between  the  rows  prepares 
the  soil  for  the  spread  of  the  fibres ;  and  where  the 
land  is  of  a  stubborn  character,  such  culture  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  a  summer’s  fallowing ;  and  herein 
consists  a  strong  recommendation  of  drill  cropping 
over  broadcast.  The  soil  will  ever  be  found  in  a 
superior  condition  under  the  former  mode  of  culture, 
and  containing  of  course  better  prospective  advan¬ 
tages.  We  advise  a  little  soil  to  be  drawn  to  the 
stems  of  the  mangold,  at  least  to  the  long  red  kind, 
immediately  ;  some  persons  dispute  the  propriety  of 
this  practice  ;  we  have,  however,  done  this  for  years, 
and  we  know  it  to  have  a  most  beneficial  effect,  espe¬ 
cially  on  very  light  soils.  The  carrots  and  parsnips 
will  require  no  more  handling  until  the  harvesting 
period,  unless  there  be  any  weeds  amongst  them ;  if 
so,  let  these  be  drawn  clean  out,  for  no  time  may  now 
be  lost. 

Filling  Vacancies. — One  of  the  main  policies  of 
this  season  is  to  look  over  all  blanks  forthwith,  and  see 
that  they  are  filled  with,  something  useful.  The  Swede 
turnip  is  the  most  eligible  of  anything,  on  account  of 
its  compact  growth  and  keeping  qualities ;  but,  unless 
they  are  planted  immediately,  and  that  carefully,  and 
watered,  they  will  be  too  late  to  produce  any  bulk  of 
crop.  The  next  best  thing,  perhaps,  is  the  York  or 
other  dwarf  and  compact  cabbages.  These  will  occupy 
little  room,  and  may  be  stuck  into  any  blank.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  grub  has  been 
busy  with  the  carrots  or  onions;  when  such  is  the 
case,  the  blanks  may  be  filled  on  the  first  shower. 
The  cabbage  we  recommended  to  be  sown  in  June 
will  be  proper  for  the  purpose. 

Turnips. — If  any  spare  bed  or  border  can  be 
found,  some  turnips  should  be  sown  in  the  first 
week  of  August :  these  will  supply  the  family  all 
the  winter  until  nearly  the  end  of  April.  The 
yellow  or  white  stone  is  peculiarly  adapted ;  the 
Dutch  also  is  very  useful  for  garden  culture,  for 
none  of  the  large  topped  turnips  should  ever  be 
allowed  a  place  here  :  they  shade  the  ground,  and 
are  apt  to  elbow  their  neighbours  too  much.  As 
these  will  be  very  liable  to  miss  through  the  fly,  or 
through  drought,  we  advise  what  we  generally  prac¬ 
tise,  viz.,  to  divide  the  seed  into  two  parcels ;  to 
soak  one  portion  for  six  hours  in  tepid  water,  and 


then  mix  the  two  portions  together,  and  sow.  The 
soaked  seed  will  come  up  nearly  a  -week  earlier  than 
the  other,  and  if  the  fly  should  rob  these,  another 
lot  of  plants  will  rise  on  their  ruins ;  thus  offering 
two  chances.  Some  attention,  however,  must  be 
paid  to  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  for  if  the 
soil  is  dusty,  the  seed  had  better  remain  in  the  bag 
until  rain,  taking  care  that  the  soil  is  prepared  ready 
for  its  reception. 

Lettuces. — If  the  cottager  has  a  pig  or  two,  we 
advise  him  strongly  to  sow  plenty  of  the  Bath  coss 
lettuce  in  the  first  week  of  August,  not  later.  These, 
when  nice  plants,  may  be  stuck  into  every  nook  or 
blank  that  comes  to  hand,  and  they  will  be  found 
to  produce  a  good  bulk  of  pig  meat  through  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  and  will  assist  in  fattening  the 
hog.  The  seed  should  be  soaked  in  tepid  water  for 
three  hours,  for  it  ought,  indeed,  to  have  been  sown 
in  the  third  week  of  -July,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
running  to  seed  when  used  ;  it  is  both  more  bulky 
and  more  nutritious  in  this  state.  If  an  open  bed  is 
to  spare,  or  any  plot  where  a  few  drills  could  be 
sown,  it  would  be  found  worth  while  to  dig  in  some 
rotten  manure  about  six  inches  deep.  The  lettuce 
will  thus  produce  a  very  heavy  crop.  The  drills 
should  be  one  foot  apart. 

Spinach. — If  the  allotment  holder  likes  a  dish  of 
spinach  occasionally,  he  should  sow  a  little  of  the 
prickly  kind  in  the  first  week  of  this  month ;  any 
out-of-the-way  corner  will  do  for  this. 

Onions. — A  small  bed  or  patch  should  he  sown  in 
the  first  week  of  the  Lisbon  or  Deptford  kind,  and  a 
small  patch  of  the  Welsh  also ;  lialf-an-ounce  of  each 
will  suffice  :  they  will  stand  over  the  winter,  and 
furnish  young  scallions  until  late  in  the  spring.  If 
any  of  the  Deptford  or  Lisbon  remain  in  March,  they 
will  be  found  very  useful  to  transplant. 

Onions  Ripening. — As  soon  as  the  onions  begin 
to  bend  and  show  signs  of  ripening,  it  will  be  well 
to  bend  them  down  in  order  to  get  them  early  har¬ 
vested,  and  to  occupy  their  beds  with  coleworts  as 
before  recommended.  We  always  practise  this,  and 
obtain  a  good  crop.  Those  small  kinds  of  cabbage 
sown  in  the  end  of  June  will  be  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose,  with,  perhaps,  some  of  a  July  sowing. 
We  use  a  new  broom  to  lay  the  onions  with ;  they 
are,  however,  easily  put  down  by  the  hand. 

Late  Peas. — If  any  of  the  marrowfat  class  have 
been  sown,  they  will  require  their  tops  pinched  off’ 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  tops  of  their  stakes.  This 
will  cause  them  to  branch,  and  to  continue  long  in 
bearing. 

Runners. — These  must  also  be  topped  similar  to 
the  peas,  and  we  advise  the  cottager  to  see  that  they 
are  frequently  watered  in  dry  weather.  No  crop 
requires  water  more  than  this. 

Various  Greens. — We  hope  that  our  allotment 
friends  have  taken  care  to  plant  some  green  kale 
and  savoys;  these  are  most  useful  winter  things, 
and,  as  before  observed,  may  be  introduced  between 
growing  crops.  They  may  yet  he  planted,  but  they 
will  not  grow  very  large  after  this  period.  Let  those 
planted  at  the  proper  period  be  well  earthed  up ;  this 
process  is  of  immense  benefit  to  all  the  green  tribes. 

Cauliflowers  and  Brocoli. — The  first  week  in 
August  is  a  good  time  to  plant  a  few  cauliflowers, 
Walclieren  brocoli,  and  the  Cape  brocoli.  These 
will  come  into  use  from  the  end  of  September  until 
Christmas. 

Leeks. — When  getting  strong,  these  will  be  much 
benefitted  by  soiling  up.  When  blanched,  they  make 
a  valuable  and  wholesome  dish,  and  may  be  cooked 
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and  eaten  as  sea-kale.  As  an  ingredient  in  winter 
soups,  tliey  are  of  much  service  to  the  cottager. 

Hedges. — Wo  conclude  our  monthly  advice  by 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  cottager  will  see  that  all 
his  1  ledges  are  neatly  dubbed  ;  true  economy  of  soil 
demands  this.  The  character  of  a  cottager  may  in 
general  be  guessed  by  the  condition  of  his  hedges. 


THE  BEE-KEEPER’S  CALENDAR.— August. 

By  J.  H.  Payne,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Bee-Keepers 
Guide,"  Ac. 

I  trust  that  I  have  already  sufficiently  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  uniting  second  and  third 
swarms,  so  that,  amongst  the  readers  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener  who  are  bee-keepers,  not  even  one  second 
or  third  swarm  can  be  found  by  itself.  It  should  be 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  apiarian,  “  that 
the  larger  the  colony  at  the  outset  the  better  the 
bees  will  work,  and  the  more  prosperous  it  will 
become.”  A  stock  weak  at  the  outset  never  does 
well;  the  method  of  uniting,  as  given  at  page  104, 
is  very  simple,  and  may  be  accomplished  in  a  few 
minutes,  even  by  the  most  inexperienced  person. 

Returning  Swarms. — Returning  swarms,  either 
first  or  second,  to  their  parent  hives,  is  what  I  have 
never  done  myself,  neither  have  1  ever  recommended 
it  to  others.  It  is  not  only  attended  with  much 
trouble,  and,  generally,  with  a  failure  of  the  object 
desired,  but  also  with  much  loss  of  time  to  the  bees, 
and  that  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  every  hour  is 
of  importance  to  them.  I  have  a  letter  now  before 
me,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  swarm  left  a  Nutt’s 
hive  on  the  third  of  June:  the  queen  was  captured, 
and  the  swarm  returned.  Within  a  few  days  of  the 
time  before  mentioned  it  came  out  again,  and  was 
treated  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  so  it  continued  to 
go  on  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the 
swarm,  instead  of  being  returned  to  the  parent  hive, 
as  had  been  done  many  times  before,  was  hived  into 
an  improved  cottage  hive,  where  it  is  doing  very 
well,  but  during  the  whole  time  that  swarming  was 
going  on,  which  occupied  three  weeks,  and  these  the 
best,  three  weeks  of  the  year,  working  was  entirely 
suspended  (which  is  always  the  case),  and  not  a 
pound  of  honey  was  stored ;  whereas,  had  the  swarm 
been  put  in  the  cottage  hive  in  the  first  instance, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  honey  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  collected  by  it  in  that  time. 
I  well  remember  that  an  aparian  friend  in  Norfolk, 
some  years  since,  had  a  stock  of  bees  in  a  favourite 
hive,  which,  very  much  against  his  wishes,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  every  means  having  been  taken  to 
prevent  it,  sent  out  a  swarm.  Ho  captured  the 
queen,  and  returned  the  swarm ;  after  a  few  days 
the  swarm  came  forth  again,  and  was  treated  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  it  went  on  to  swarm  for  either 
seven  or  nine  times,  and  was  returned  as  many 
times,  except  the  last,  when  it  was  put  into  a  new 
hive.  Thirteen  queens  were  captured  and  destroyed 
during  this  process,  very  nearly  a  month  was  spent 
iu  swarming  and  being  returned,  and,  consequently, 
no  work  was  done  during  that  time,  the  result  of 
which  was  that,  the  best  part  of  the  season  having 
been  lost,  neither  swarm  nor  stock  were  of  any  valuo. 
I  would,  therefore,  say,  let  all  be  done  that  can  be 
done  to  prevent  swarming,  by  giving  room  and  ven¬ 
tilation,  which  with  me  has  very  rarely,  indeed  I 
may  say  never,  failed.  But  if,  after  every  means 
have  been  used  to  prevent  swarming,  a  swarm  should 
come  off,  never  attenrpt  returning  it,  but  hive  it  by 
itself  in  the  usual  manner. 


Taylor’s  Amateur’s  Bar-hive. —  In  this  hive 
swarms  may  he  returned  successfully  in  the  following 
manner :  as  soon  as  the  swarm  has  left  tlie  parent 
stock,  the  combs  of  which  will  be  left  almost  without 
bees  (except  brood  in  the  cells),  with  the  help  of  a 
few  puffs  of  tobacco  smoke  from  a  cigar,  proceed  to 
take  out  each  bar  with  the  comb  attached  to  it,  and 
wherever  a  queen  cell  is  seen  cut  it  out,  and  return 
the  bar  to  its  place — this  operation  may  perhaps 
occupy  ten  minutes.  When  this  is  done  return  the 
swarm,  and  the  queen,  finding  no  successor  in  the 
hive,  will  not  attempt  leaving  it  again.  Queens’ 
cells  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  those  either 
of  drones  or  workers — the  two  latter  being  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position,  while  those  of  the  queens  are  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  upon  the  edyes  of  the  combs. 

I  am  now  enabled  to  make  a  very  satisfactory 
report  of  this  hive,  having  three  of  them  at  work  in 
my  own  possession,  and  live  others  amongst  my 
friends,  all  of  which  are  doing  remarkably  well.  The 
combs  in  every  one  of  them  are  worked  evenly  upon 
the  bars,  and  the  upper  boxes  of  several  of  them 
are  already  nearly  filled  with  honey.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  my  friends  and  myself  that  the  bees 
work  with  greater  vigour  in  these  boxes  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  hive. 

I  may  here  observe  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  lately 
made  a  very  considerable  improvement  in  this  hive 
by  the  addition  of  another  box,  which,  in  good 
seasons,  may  be  placed  between  the  lower  and  upper 
box,  before  the  latter  is  quite  filled. 

Entrances  to  Hives  to  re  Narrowed. — Towards 
the.  end  of  this  month,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con¬ 
tract  the  entrances  of  the  hives,  that  the  bees  may 
be  better  enabled  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
attacks  of  wasps.  In  Taylor’s  hive  these  things  are 
supplied,  but,  in  the  cottage  hive,  I  have  found 
wedges  of  cork  of  different  sizes  to  answer  remark¬ 
ably  well. 

Wasps’  Nests  to  re  Destroyed. — It  will  be  well 
to  have  diligent  search  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  apiary  for  wasps’  nests,  and  to  have  them 
destroyed,  for  which  purpose  spirit  of  turpentine 
appears  to  answer  remarkably  well.  The  usual  me¬ 
thod  of  procedure,  I  believe,  is  to  put  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  into  a  common  wine  bottle,  to  put  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle  into  the  hole  leading  to  the  nest,  and  sur 
rounding  it  with  earth  ;  veiy  little  turpentine  is  re¬ 
quired,  merely  as  much  as  will  wet  the  sides  of  the 
bottle;  if  applied  in  the  evening,  every  wasp  will  be 
dead  by  the  following  morning  :  in  no  instance  have 
I  known  it  to  fail  of  the  desired  effect,  except  in 
cases  where  the  nest  is  deep  in  the  ground,  or  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  hole  than 
was  anticipated.  A  partial  failure  may  sometimes 
occur  when  there  happens  to  be  two  entrances  to  the 
nest  instead  of  one,  but  a  second  application  on  the 
following  evening  is  sure  to  j  trove  effectual. 

Additional  Room. — It  will  be  quite  useless  to  give 
additional  room  to  any  colony  of  bees,  be  they  ever 
so  prosperous,  after  the  month  of  July  is  ended;  for 
the  honey  season  is  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
the  population  of  the  hives  very  much  upon  the 
decrease,  not  only  from  the  killing  of  the  drones,  but 
by  the  death  of  numbers  of  the  workers. 

Removing  Glasses  and  small  Hives.  —  Small 
hives  and  glasses  that  are  filled,  and  the  cells  scaled 
up,  may  now  he  taken  off’  and  stored  in  cool  places, 
observing  to  keep  them  in  the  same  position  as  when 
standing  upon  the  stocks  ;  but  supply  no  fresh 
ones — the  honey  gathering  season  being  now  chiefly 
over. 
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Knife  for  Cutting  out  Combs. — This  knife,  which 
is  so  simple  in  its  construction,  and  so  easily  used, 
deserves  to  be  made  generally  known.  Gelieu,  to 
whom  apiarians  are  much  indebted,  tells  us  that  in 
Switzerland  it  is  commonly  used,  and  that  the  combs, 
from  hives  of  any  shape  or  materials,  are  extracted 
without  any  difficulty.  It  is  formed  of  a  strip  of 
steel,  two  feet  long  by  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick; 
the  handle  is  twenty  inches  long  by  half  an  inch 
broad.  The  turn-down  blade,  of  two  inches  in 
length,  is  spear  pointed,  sharp  on  the  edges,  and 
bent  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees  with 
the  handle;  the  other  blade  is  two  inches  long  by 
one  and  a  half  broad,  and  sharpened  all  round.  The 


broad  blade  cuts  and  separates  the  combs  from  the 
sides  of  the  hives ;  and  the  spear  point,  which  is  also 
sharp  on  each  side,  admits,  from  its  direction  and 
narrowness,  of  being  introduced  between  the  combs 
to  loosen  them  from  the  to]i  of  the  hive. 


MY  FLOWERS. 

(No.  36.) 

I  have  been  particularly  struck,  when  travelling, 
by  the  fondness  for  flowers  observable  at  the  railway 
stations,  with  very  few  exceptions.  Wherever  a  por¬ 
tion  of  ground,  however  small,  can  be  appropriated 
to  a  flower-bed,  there  I  have  almost  always  remarked 
one.  I  have  seen  a  strip  of  border  full  of  flowers 
immediately  beneath  the  platform,  close  to  the  line  of 
rails;  I  have  seen  a  glowing  border  smiling  among 
the  unearthly-looking  places  that  usually  surround 
a  station ;  and  I  have  sometimes  seen  really  beautiful 
plants  decorating  the  office-window.  Even  the  box 
of  the  policeman,  in  its  loneliness,  is  surrounded  by 
a  border,  in  which,  if  nothing  else  can  find  space  to 
grow,  a  stock,  a  polyanthus,  and  a  wall-flower,  are 
sure  to  be  cherished ;  and,  in  every  instance,  that 
little  petted  border  looks  rich  and  gay.  All  these 
things  mark  the  public  taste — they  evidently  show 
that  man  has  a  genuine  love  for  flowers — for  a  rail¬ 
way  station  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the  habitable 
globe,  except,  indeed,  it  may  be  a  lawyer’s  office, 
where  woman’s  influence  is  neither  seen  nor  felt.  No 
taste  of  her’s  is  brought  to  bear  upon  any  part  of  the 
system ;  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  those  regions  belong 
exclusively  to  man,  and  I  therefore  notice,  with  inte¬ 
rest  and  pleasure,  how  universally  the  love  of  flowers 
prevails.  This  shows  that  every  endeavour  to  im¬ 
prove  this  harmless  enjoyment,  which  cheers  and 
employs  many  solitary  hours,  must  be  useful  and 
beneficial;  and  perhaps  The  Cottage  Gardener 
may  instruct  and  amuse  the  railway  gardener  in  his 
lonely  watchings,  and  assist  to  beautify  and  render 
more  productive  the  portion  of  ground  ho  cultivates 
— for  useful  gardening  should,  if  possible,  accompany 
that  which  is  only  ornamental.  A  few  vegetables 
would  increase  the  interest  of  the  little  garden,  and 
to  the  wife  and  family  would  bo  a  certain  good. 

Almost  every  kind  of.  flower  is  now  in  full  beauty. 
The  borders  are  really  teeming  with  sweetness ;  and 
the  soft  refreshing  summer  breezes  waft  it  into  our 
very  rooms.  The  delicious  scent  of  the  lime  blos¬ 
soms,  though  at  some  little  distance,  really  perfume 
the  house ;  and  when  we  approach  the  tree  it  is 
almost  oppressive.  To  stand  beneath  a  lime-tree,  in 
the  flowering  season,  is  quite  like  standing  within  a 
bee-hive.  Every  little  flower  attracts  one  of  these 
busy  insects,  and  the  ‘  hum’  is  like  that  of  a  hive 
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when  a  swarm  is  about  taking  wing.  When  we 
listen  to  these  little  lively  creatures,  and  watch  their 
diligent  and  untiring  movements,  how  it  condemns 
the  sloth  and  inactivity  of  the  “reasoning  animal!” 
Ah  !  how  much  more  the  spiritual !  Did  we  but 
“  improve  the  shining  hour,”  did  we  but  labour  for 
our  futurity  as  the  bees  labour  for  theirs,  how  well 
would  it  be  with  us  !  Did  we  but  cast  our  eyes  from 
the  lime-blossom  to  the  earth,  where  the  ant  hurries 
on  her  thrifty  errand,  and  “  consider  her  ways,”  we 
might  learn  a  deep  lesson  of  wisdom  too ;  she  has  “  no 
guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,”  yet  “  she  gathereth  her  food 
in  the  harvest.”  We  have  a  Father  who  guides,  over 
sees,  and  rules,  yet  the  meat  we  are  so  ready  to  gather 
perishes,  and  that  which  “  enduretli,”  we  trifle  with 
or  throw  madly  away. 

One  of  our  sweetest  summer  plants,  and  a  useful 
one  too,  is  the  lavender.  Every  garden  should 
possess  at  least  one  bush  of  this  highly-scented  ever¬ 
green  ;  and  as  a  light  and  poor  soil  suits  it  best,  no 
one  need  be  without  it.  It  may  be  increased  by 
cuttings  or  slips  of  a  year’s  growth  as  well  as  of 
the  present  season.  May  and  June  are  the  proper 
months  in  which  to  effect  this ;  but  I  have  little 
doubt  of  their  doing  well  in  J  uly  also,  provided  the 
slips  are  kept  well  watered  and  shaded  from  the 
light.  Slips  and  cuttings  must  be  from  five  to  seven 
inches  in  length,  and  the  lower  leaves  must  be  strip¬ 
ped  off'  to  the  middle  of  the  stem.  .  They  may  be  re¬ 
moved  in  September  or  October.  July  is  the  month 
for  gathering  the  flowers,  cither  for  drying  or  distil¬ 
lation.  They  aro  very  agreeable  in  drawers,  work- 
boxes,  &c. ;  and,  in  sick  rooms,  the  stalks,  when 
burnt,  afford  a  very  pleasant  scent,  by  no  means 
overpowering  to  the  patient.  In  poor  soil  the  la¬ 
vender  is  much  more  fragrant  than  in  rich  soil, 
which  causes  it  to  grow  luxuriantly,  but  it  is  then 
frequently  unable  to  endure  the  severity  of  winter. 
A  poor  soil  strengthens  it  and  prolongs  its  life. 
Hence  we  see  it  flourishing  so  contentedly  in  the 
poor  man’s  garden,  and  smelling  so  much  more 
sweetly  than  in  the  borders  of  the  rich.  Do  not  our 
hearts  somewhat  resemble  the  lavender  ?  Are  not 
days  of  adversity  far  more  favourable  to  our  spiritual 
growth  than  those  of  perilous  prosperity?  and  do  not 
Christian  graces  then  give  forth  a  sweeter  fragrance  ? 
Let  those  among  us  who  feel  the  soil  in  which  their 
Father’s  hand  has  placed  them  to  be  cold  and  un- 
genial,  gather  a  sprig  of  their  spicy  lavender,  and 
learn  a  lesson  from  its  sweetness.  They  will  then, 
perhaps,  bear  more  cheerily  the  adverse  seasons 
through  which  they  pass :  knowing  that  He  who 
forms  the  plant  best  knows  its  temper,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  that  is  good  for  it.  The  lavender  is  in  truth  a 
desert  plant ;  it  scents  the  desert  winds  both  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  where  it  grows  wildly.  How  grateful  to 
the  English  traveller  —  to  the  devoted  missionary, 
toiling  along  his  holy  but  weary  way — must  be  the 
sight  and  smell  of  this  well-known  plant,  recalling 
to  their  minds  their  cool  sea-girt  home,  its  cottage 
gardens,  and  all  its  peaceful  pleasures.  Few  flowers 
grace  the  desert,  yet,  even  in  those  terrible  regions, 
one  fragrant  plant  is  sent  to  cheer  and  refresh  the 
heart,  and  to  remind  us  that  no  situation  of  our  lives 
can  be  so  dreary  but  that  our  Father  will  plant  a 
blessing  there. 

One  very  beautiful  flower  is  worthy  a  place  in  a 
lady’s  garden,  though  little  esteemed,  and  wild  in  its 
origin — I  mean  the  snapdragon.  The  deep  crimson 
variety  is  particularly  rich  and  handsome,  and  in 
some  cottage  gardens  I  have  seen  them  splendidly 
bright.  The  formation  of  the  flower,  too,  is  curious, 
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and  it  contains  within  its  closely  folded  petals  a 
sweet  liquid,  of  which  insects  arc  particularly  fond, 
and  which  seems  placed  there  and  guarded,  as  if  by 
closed  doors,  for  their  especial  use.  The  little  crea¬ 
tures  force  their  way  in,  but  the  structure  of  the  en¬ 
trance  forbids  their  return,  and  they  effect  their  es¬ 
cape  by  gnawing  through  the  extremity  of  the  flower. 
What  a  beautiful,  what  a  merciful  provision,  for  the 
myriads  of  little  helpless  creatures  formed  by  the 
Hand  divine!  Nothing  made  by  Him  is  ever  for¬ 
gotten,  nothing  is  so  small  but  His  eye  sees  and  His 
mercy  sustains  it !  If  not  for  its  beauty,  yet  for  its 
use  and  for  its  instruction,  let  us  cultivate  the  inte¬ 
resting  snapdragon.  There  are  white  and  pink  va¬ 
rieties — all  lovely.  They  will  spring  gaily  and  con¬ 
tentedly  from  the  very  wall  that  surrounds  our  garden, 
thus  helping  to  beautify  what  is  unsightly  in  itself ; 
and  providing,  as  they  do,  for  the  wants  of  the  small¬ 
est  of  living  creatures,  do  they  not  loudly  and  re¬ 
proachfully  call  upon  us  to  trust  fully  in  Him,  whose 
word  has  declared,  “  bread  shall  be  given  thee,  thy 
water  shall  be  sure.”  Let  the  cottage  gardener  listen 
again  to  the  language  of  the  flowers  of  the  field,  and 
ponder  these  things  in  his  heart. 

GARDEN  HEDGES. 

As  in  a  recent  Number  (No.  39)  you  call  the 
attention  of  cottagers  to  their  garden  hedges,  I  beg 
to  add  my  testimony  to  the  importance  of  that  appa¬ 
rently  small  consideration,  but  which,  I  further  beg 
to  say,  is  anything  but  trifling.  Whoever  goes  over 
a  farm,  the  fences  upon  which  being  neglected  and 
bad,  does  not  at  once  pronounce  the  occupier  a  bad 
manager?  The  attention  now  so  conspicuously 
paid  thereto  throughout  my  neighbourhood  suffi¬ 
ciently  shews  its  importance  amongst  modern  im¬ 
provements.  I  reside  in  one  of  the  best  cultivated 
districts  in  Lincolnshire  ;  and  the  recent  general 
amendment  of  our  quickset  hedges  is  astonishing, 
by  the  plan  of  slashing  (not  clipping)  them,  which, 
being  done  twice  a  year,  when  their  periodical  growth 
is  completed,  is  easily  performed  by  a  slashing 
hook  (a  one-handed  instrument),  with  which  an 
active  skilful  labourer,  in  the  employ  of  one  of  our 
best  agriculturists,  I  am  assured,  can  slash  one  mile 
of  hedges  in  a  day,  if  undertaken  when  the  shoots 
are  young,  which  must  be  the  case  if  done  twice 
a  year.  Under  this  gentleman’s  recommendation, 
the  towing-path  fence  of  an  adjacent  canal  (com¬ 
prising  a  length  of  thirty  miles)  was  put  under  this 
process  two  years  ago,  and  now  looks  more  like  a 
superior  garden  fence  than  that  of  a  public  work, 
and  this  more  from  the  mode  of  slashing  than  the 
slashing  itself.  It  is  found  so  efficient  that  nearly 
all  the  quick  hedges  about  us  are  put  under  similar 
treatment,  with  the  certain  results  of  good  and  bad 
workmanship.  The  mode  is  simply  this  :  it  is  done 
with  a  slope  upwards,  so  that  a  hedge  five  or  six  feet 
high,  having  a  base  of  three  feet  at  the  ground,  shall 
gradually  rise  in  a  cone-like  fashion  to  a  point,  or 
within  three  or  four  inches,  at  the  top.  The  result 
is,  the  thorn  of  which  the  hedge  is  composed  grows 
from  the  very  bottom  to  the  top.  which  it  never  does, 
nor  will  do  well,  if  cut  straight  down,  leaving  breaks 
and  defects  along  the  entire  fence. 

I  was  asked  by  a  friend,  some  years  ago,  what 
I  would  recommend  as  a  division  fence  to  some 
gardens  he  was  about  to  allot  to  the  labourers  upon 
his  estate.  I  at  once  said  quickset,  not  to  exceed 
five  feet  in  height,  or  more  than  two  feet  in  width  at 
the  bottom — to  be  clipped  in  a  cone-like  fashion  to 
a  point  at  the  top.  He  adopted  the  plan,  and  the 


result  is  most  satisfactory  with  thirty  gardens,  upon 
about  six  or  seven  acres  of  land.  I  have  found  the 
sloping  of  a  laurel  screen  in  my  own  garden  very 
effective,  which  sci-een,  when  previously  pruned 
straight,  never  did  well. — Q. 


ITALIAN  RAY  GRASS. 

It  is  foui'teen  years  since  I  first  made  trial  of  the 
Italian  ray  grass,  aud  with  very  satisfactoiy  results 
where  the  soil  was  suitable.  It  is  only  a  biennial, 
and  therefore  is  not  suited  for  an  ingredient  in  per¬ 
manent  pastures  or  meadows.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  duration  of  this  grass  may  be  prolonged,  in 
like  manner  as  wheat,  it  is  said,  may  be  rendered 
perennial,  by  continually  cropping  it  before  it  has 
completed  its  flowering  state,  and  by  abundance  of 
liquid  mannre.  A  moist  soil,  or  abundance  of  arti¬ 
ficial  moisture,  seems  to  be  most  congenial  to  it.  A 
silicious  soil,  or  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  seems 
to  suit  it  best :  its  produce  on  a  dry,  light,  calcareous 
soil  is  very  little  superior  to  that  of  common  ray 
grass.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  this  grass  bo 
properly  a  Lolium;  and,  accordingly,  Joshua  Rod well, 
Esq.,  of  Alclerton,  near  Woodbridge,  has  separated 
it  from  that  genus,  and  has  assigned  it  to  a  new  genus, 
under  the  name  of  Folium,  and  he  has  called  this  spe¬ 
cies  Trifolium,  in  which  nomenclature  the  Agricultural 
Society’s  publishing  committee  acquiesce.  To  what 
circumstance  it  owes  its  specific  name,  he,  Mr. 
Rodwell,  has  not  explained.  This  gentleman  states, 
in  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s 
Journal,  p.  214,  and  in  vol.  5,  p.  280,  that  he  sows 
four  pecks  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Dickinson,  in 
vol.  8,  p.  573,  of  the  same  Journal,  states  that  he 
sows  two  bushels  (but  thinks  three  bushels  is  better), 
by  a  broad-cast  machine  ;  or,  if  sown  by  hand,  four 
bushels  to  the  acre;  and,  as  his  success  has  been 
unexampled,  I  should  prefer  either  of  these  two  first 
mentioned  quantities  to  Mr.  Rodwell’s  four  pecks. 
Four  bushels,  however,  seems  excessive.  With 
respect  to  the  time  and  manner  of  sowing,  it  may 
very  well  be  sown  with  any  spring  corn  without 
injury  to  the  corn  crop,  in  which  case  it  will  yield 
some  feed  between  harvest  and  winter :  or  it  may  be 
sown  by  itself  in  July  or  August,  or  Avith  any  serial 
crop,  or  flax,  that  shall  be  sown  for  green  meat, 
between  the  sowing  of  the  spring  corn  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  but  the  earlier  it  is  soavii  the  more  vigorous  the 
growth.  If  abundance  of  liquid  manure  can  be 
supplied,  its  powers  of  production  seem  to  be  almost 
unlimited ;  and  no  plant  appears  so  likely  to  enable 
a  cottager  to  keep  a  cow  on  a  small  allotment,  if  he 
can  command  an  ample  supply  of  sewage,  or  other 
fertilizing  matter ;  but  I  fear  it  is  rarely  found  that, 
with  all  the  industry  and  carefulness  Avhicli  a  cotta¬ 
ger  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject,  he  can  make 
more  manure  than  his  garden  will  absorb  for  the 
production  of  culinary  vegetables.  If  there  be  any 
surplus,  it  could  not  be  better  bestowed  than  on 
Italian  ray  grass.  The  plant  is  most  prolific  of  seed ; 
and,  though  the  first  purchase  is  expensive,  the  cot¬ 
tager  will  be  to  blame  who  does  not  provide  his 
future  supplies  of  seed  from  his  own  growth. 

W.  P.  T. 


PLANTS  UNDER  TREES— CYCLAMENS,  &c. 

There  are  two  plants,  both  of  the  same  genus, 
Avliich  I  have  never  seen  in  any  cottage  garden,  and 
not  often  in  the  garden  of  any  amateur,  though  they 
are  very  pretty,  quite  hardy,  and  very  easily  culti¬ 
vated,  or,  rather,  as  I  shall  presently  shew,  want  no 
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cultivation  at  all.  The  plants  to  which  I  allude  are 
the  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen,  Cyclamen  hederifolium  (C. 
europanm  of  Sir  J.  Smith  and  others),  and  the  Cos 
Cyclamen,  C.  coum. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  hut  it  may  he  necessary  that  I 
should  state,  for  the  information  of  some  of  your 
readers,  that  C.  hederifolium  hlooms  in  August,  when 
most  other  plants  are  out  of  blossom  ;  the  flower,  if 
not  showy,  is  very  elegant;  the  foliage,  which  appears 
after  the  flowers,  is  also  a  great  recommendation  to 
this  plant,  for  the  form  of  the  leaves  is  very  hand¬ 
some,  they  are  beautifully  marked,  and  preserve 
their  freshness  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and 
early  part  of  the  spring;  that  is  to  say  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  April  or  the  beginning  of  May.  The  leaves 
of  the  Cyclamen  coum  also  appear  in  the  autumn, 
and,  like  those  of  C.  lederifolium,  retain  their  fresh¬ 
ness  through  the  winter;  they  are  also  very  hand¬ 
some ;  the  upper  surface  is  of  a  bright  green,  and 
the  under  surface  is  tinged  with  red.  The  flowers 
appear  early  in  the  spring,  or,  rather,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter,  when  few  plants  are  in  blossom 
except  the  snowdrop  and  the  winter  aconite  ( Eranthis 
hy  emails).  If  I  remember  rightly,  C.  coum  was  in 
bloom  in  my  garden  in  January  last. 

Bo tli  of  these  plants  are  raised  from  seed  as  easily 
as  mustard  or  cress,  provided  the  seeds  are  sown  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe  and  thoroughly  dry.  I  will 
now  explain  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  these  plants 
need  no  cultivation.  I  planted,  some  years  ago,  a  few 
plants  of  both  these  species  of  Cyclamen  in  a  bed 
shaded  by  a  small  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  where  they 
have  sown  themselves  in  the  greatest  profusion ;  a 
considerable  part  of  the  bed  is  literally  paved  with 
the  tubers  of  C.  hederifolium,  and  C.  coum  is  not 
much  less  abundant.  The  seeds  of  C.  coum,  and 
perhaps  also  those  of  C.  hederifolium,  seem  to  germi¬ 
nate  in  the  sear  and  fallen  leaves  of  the  cedar,  and 
afterwards  to  strike  root  in  the  ground ;  but  I  find 
that  these  plants  increase  almost  as  rapidly  in  a  bed 
in  which  I  have  a  few  American  plants.  I  mention 
this  circumstance  because  it  appears  to  me  that  if 
these  plants  had  no  other  qualities  to  recommend 
them,  they  are  valuable  on  account  of  their  growing 
and  thriving  under  the  shade  and  drip  of  trees  ;  in¬ 
deed,  such  a  situation  seems  to  be  peculiarly  favour¬ 
able  to  them,  as  it  is  to  many  others,  viz.,  those 
which  grow  naturally  in  woods  and  thickets.  I 
believe  that  those  parts  of  a  garden  which  are  over¬ 
shadowed  by  trees  are  often  considered  as  lost  ground, 
yet  I  think  that,  if  a  proper  selection  of  plants^  were 
made,  a  very  flourishing  and  gay  flower-garden  might 
be  formed  under  the  trees  of  a  very  thickly  planted 
orchard.  I  will  mention  a  few  plants  which,  besides 
the  cyclamens,  I  have  found  by  experience  to  be  well 
suited  to  such  situations.  The  common  primrose, 
snowdrop,  winter  aconite,  wood  anemone,  the  yellow 
anemone  ( Anemone  ranunculoides),  the  various  species 
of  convallaria,  as  the  lily  of  the  valley  (C.  maialis), 
and  Solomon’s  seal,  C.  poly gonat urn,  C.  multijlora, 
C.  bifolia,  «&c. ;  several  of  the  gerania,  as  Geranium 
sylvaticum,  &c.  ;  tutsan  ( Hypericum  androscemum), 
Hypericum  calycinum,  and  probably  several  other 
Iiyperica;  nettle-leaved  bell-flower  ( Campanula  tra- 
chelium )  ;  fetid  gladwyn,  Iris  feetidissima ;  that  very 
beautiful  and  curious  plant  the  lady’s  slipper  ( Cypri - 
pedium  calceolus) — this  plant  is,  however,  I  believe, 
rather  scarce,  and  will  not  thrive  in  every  kind  of 
soil ;  to  these  may  be  added  several  of  the  ferns. 
To  the  few  plants  which  I  have  here  mentioned,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  very  common  and  not  very 


showy,  might  bo  added  a  multitude  of  others,  many 
of  which  are  very  beautiful. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  a  list  of  hand¬ 
some  British  and  foreign  plants,  which  would  grow 
well  under  trees,  might  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your 
readers,  and  that  perhaps  Mr.  Appleby,  or  some 
other  of  your  contributors  or  correspondents,  would 
have  the  kindness  to  furnish  us  with  such  a  list. 

You  are,  I  doubt  not,  aware  that  Cyclamen  hederi¬ 
folium  is  by  some  considered  to  be  a  British  plant ; 
Sir  James  Smith  has  given  it  a  place  in  his  Flora 
Britannica,  and  mentions  one  habitat,  viz.,  Bram- 
field,  in  Suffolk,  but  expresses  a  doubt  of  its  being  a 
genuine  native.  I  will  add  that  a  gentleman,  with 
whom  you  arc  perhaps  personally  acquainted,  but 
whom  I  conclude  you  know  by  name,  Mr.  Masters,  a 
most  respectable  and  ingenious  cultivator  at  Canter¬ 
bury,  informed  me  many  years  ago  that  Cyclamen 
hederifolium  of  every  shade  of  colour,  from  a  deep 
crimson  to  a  pure  white,  had  been  found  growing  in 
a  “  shave  ”  or  “  shaw,”  i.e.  a  small  wood,  near  Maid¬ 
stone,  for  the  length  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Whether 
it  is  still  to  be  found  in  that  habitat  I  do  not  know ; 
I  fear  not,  for  Mr.  Masters  at  the  same  time  told  me 
that  some  of  the  London  gardeners  had  discovered 
the  treasure,  and  that  one  of  them  had  carried  away 
a  bushel  of  the  tubers.  —  Rev.  Edward  Simons, 
Ovington  Rectory,  Norfolk. 


EXTRACTS  EROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Village  Horticultural  Shows. — As  a  proof  that 
what  I  stated  some  time  back  respecting  the  import¬ 
ance  of  village  horticultural  societies  is  correct,  I 
beg  to  hand  you  a  report  of  a  show  held  in  a  small 
village  in  the  north  of  England.  You  will  see  that 
there  were  some  good  varieties  of  tulips  exhibited,  as 
well  as  other  things.*  Previous  to  some  eight  or 
ten  years  since,  the  village  alluded  to  was  one  of  the 
most  wicked  places  that  could  be  found.  It  was  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see,  on  leaving  the  house  of 
God,  which  was  situated  on  a  “  green,”  a  number  of 
the  most  depraved  of  men  collected  round  a  cock¬ 
fight,  dog-fight,  or  even  a  man-fight,  giving  utterance 
to  the  most  horrid  imprecations  and  blasphemy. 
Now,  some  of  those  men  who  once  were  at  the  head 
of  all  descriptions  of  vice,  are  the  principal  exhibi¬ 
tors,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  Christian  bearing 
and  industrial  habits.  Pieces  of  ground,  which  then 

*  Etal  Horticultural  Spring  Show. — The  anniversary  of 
her  Majesty’s  birthday  was  celebrated  as  usual  at  Etal,  on  Thursday 
the  24th  May,  by  hoisting  the  royal  standard  in  the  morning,  and 
tiring  a  royai  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  from  the  Castle  at  twelve 
o’clock;  and  in  the  evening  a  dance  took  place  on  the  village  green, 
which  was  kept  up  by  the  villagers  and  others  in  a  spirited  manner 
until  nearly  eleven  at  night.  It  was  intended  to  have  held  the  annnal 
show  of  tulips,  Sec.,  on  the  same  occasion,  as  was  done  last  year  ;  but 
the  backwardness  of  the  season,  owing  to  the  recent  ungenial  wea¬ 
ther,  rendered  it  necessary  to  postpone  it  until  Tuesday  the  29th,  on 
the  afternoon  of  which  day  the  show  took  place.  Mr.  Robert  Green¬ 
field,  gardener  to  Richard  Craster  Askew,  Esq.,  Pallinsburn  ;  Mr. 
Henry  Waite,  gardener  to  Thomas  Friar,  Esq.,  Grindon  Ridge;  Mr. 
John  Ferrier,  gardener  to  George  Carr,  Esq.,  Greenlawwalls ;  and 
Mr.  William  Davidson,  gardener,  Grindon,  officiated  as  judges;  and 
their  awards,  which  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  were  read  over  to 
the  public  in  the  show  room  shortly  after  six  o’clock  by  Mr.  Paxton, 
the  acting  manager,  were  severally  as  follows  : — For  the  best  six 
tulips,  with  white  grounds,  (for  Lady  Frederick  Fitzclarence’s  prizes), 
to  Mr.  John  Sutherland,  for  Lady  Crewe,  Ely’s  Prince  Albert,  Prin¬ 
cess  Sophia  of  Gloucester,  Rose,  Malvina,  Vanquisher,  and  Vesuvius. 
For  the  best  six  tulips,  yellow  grounds,  (for  prizes  given  by  the  Hon. 
Miss  Fitzelarence),  to  John  Sutherland,  for  Dickson’s  Duke  of  De¬ 
vonshire,  Polydora,  Carter’s  Leopold,  Strong’s  Benjamin,  Waterloo, 
and  Lawrence’s  Vesuvius.  Best  six  tulips,  of  sorts,  (for  Mrs.  Greg- 
son  of  Lowlynn’s  prizes),  to  David  Young,  for  Matilda,  Carlo  Dolce, 
Strong’s  Benjamin,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Flora,  and  Marcellus. 
There  were  many  other  prizes  for  ranunculuses,  anemones,  pansies, 
geraniums,  window  plants,  nosegays,  and  kitchen-garden  vegetables. 
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bore  notliing  but  crops  of  nettles  and  thistles,  are 
now  clothed  with  the  gayest  beauties  of  the  floral 
kingdom,  or  groaning  under  their  loads  of  the  finest 
vegetables  that  can  possibly  be  grown.  It  is  asto¬ 
nishing  that  in  such  a  short  space  of  time  such  a 
revolution  could  take  place.  The  bouses,  which  were 
once  dens  of  poverty  and  filth,  are  now  changed  into 
neat  white-washed  cottages.  The  public-house  is  i 
giving  way  to  the  reading-room,  aud  the  cock-fights  j 
to  the  shows.  And  all  this  I  believe  to  have  been  I 
caused  by  the  establishment  of  a  horticultural  so-  j 
ciety,  which  was  first  started  hy  the  father  of  the 
writer,  and  sustained  by  the  liberality  of  a  noble 
lord  (F.  Eitzclarence)  and  his  amiable  lady  and 
daughters.  The  village  is  now  a  glorious  example 
of  what  may  be  done  if  the  rich  would  but  lend  their 
aid. — J.  L.  Middlemiss,  Gardener  to  A.  Pott,  Esq., 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

Pybus  Japontca. — In  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
June  21st,  page  147,  in  answer,  I  apprehend,  to 
Robert  French,  it  is  said,  “  the  seed  of  the  pyrus  japo- 
nica  is  useless.”  Three  years  since  I  raised  a  large 
potful  of  seedlings  of  the  pyrus  japonica  from  seed, 
ripened  on  a  south  wall,  at  Ashley,  Hants.  The 
ripe  fruit  of  this  pyrus  makes  an  exquisite  preserve, 
much  superior  to  quince  marmalade;  but  the  fruit 
itsell  is  very  hard  and  harsh,  and  requires  more 
stewing  by  far,  to  make  it  tender,  than  the  common 
quince  does. — W.  P.  T. 

[When  we  said  that  the  seeds  of  the  pyrus  japo 
nica  are  useless,  we  only  meant  that  other  modes  of 
raising  it  are  more  unfailing  and  rapid— Ed.  C.  G.] 

Liquid  Manure  of  Soot. — A  correspondent  sends 
the  following  recipe  for  making  this  fertilizing  liquid: 
Soot  one  pound,  rain-water  live  quarts,  quicklime 
half  a  pound.  Mix  the  whole  together,  and  imme¬ 
diately  cover  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  made  quite 
close  up ;  stir  it  once  every  day  for  three  days ;  if 
not  quite  clear  add  a  little  more  lime  (when  it  will 
be  lit  for  use) ;  a  little,  say  four  ounces,  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  added  to  fix  the  ammonia.  When  re¬ 
quired  for  use,  add  one-half  water  to  the  solution. — 
H.  S.  D. 

[We  think  the  lime  a  decidedly  injurious  addition, 
helping  to  drive  off  the  ammonia  of  the  soot ;  and 
adding  the  sulphuric  acid  would  only  partially  mend 
the  matter,  for  it  would  unite  with  the  lime  instead 
of  the  ammonia. — Ed.  C.  G.] 

Shade  for  Flowers. — Seeing  in  your  last  Num¬ 
ber  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  the  description  of  a 


shade  for  blooms,  !  beg  to  inclose  a  rude  drawing  of 
one  I  invented  last  year,  which  fully  answers  the 
purpose,  aud  will,  I  think,  be  found  less  cumbersome 
and  expensive,  and  which  the  merest  tyro  will  be 
able  to  make.  Figure  1  represents  a  piece  of  paste¬ 
board  (old  hat-boxes  will  bo  quite  as  good,)  about 
eight  inches  by  six,  less  or  more,  for  1  make  them  of 
different  sizes.  By  bringing  the  two  bottom  corners 
together,  so  as  to  overlap  a  little,  the  pasteboard  can 
be  nailed  top  and  bottom  to  a  thin  lath  of  wood,  as 
in  fig.  2,  which  can  be  tied  at  the  required  height 
upon  a  tall  flower-stick,  which  should  be  squared  a 
little  to  make  it  set  firm ;  or  it  may  at  once  be  tacked 
to  the  stick  as  shown  in  fig.  3 ;  but  I  advise  the  for¬ 
mer  method  to  he  adopted,  as  they  take  up  less  room 
when  stowed  away  for  another  season.  These  shades 
will  endure  heavy  rains  if  the  pasteboard  be  mode¬ 
rately  stiff,  and  will  last  several  years.  I  have  used 
mine  for  tulips  two  seasons;  and  they  will  do  equally 
well  for  the  ranunculus,  carnation,  rose,  pink,  and 
dahlia. — John  Battersby,  Mansfield. 

[This  Shelter  would  be  rendered  more  durable  by 
being  painted  over  with  the  composition  described 
by  us  at  p.  123. — Ed.  C.  G.] 

Slugs. — I  have  tried  soda-ash  for  slugs,  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  pound  to  six  square  yards,  and  found  it 
drive  them  away  or  kill  them,  and  very  much  benefit 
the  strawberries  that  were  planted  on  the  bed.  1 
think  our  slugs  are  different  from  your’s  ;  we  never 
found  them  above  ground,  though  we  have  looked 
for  them  with  a  candle  at  night. — Henry  Sandford. 

Plumbago  Larpentas  and  Hyacinths. — Mr.  Bea¬ 
ton  has  kindly  supplied  this  week  some  useful  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  management  of  the  Plum¬ 
bago  Larpentce,  and  if  1  may  be  allowed  to  sug¬ 
gest  an  addition,  it  is  to  peg  down  all  the  under  off¬ 
shoots,  treatment  which  succeeds  admirably  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  pot,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
plant.  We  have  some  very  fine  specimens  in  this 
town  ;  in  fact  I  saw  this  morning,  at  M  acintrie’s,  more 
than  four  dozen  strong  healthy  plants,  full  six  inches 
high,  all  waiting  for  customers,  at  eighteen-pence 
each.  I  really  wish  times  were  better  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor  nurserymen,  and  also  that  all  who  had  the 
means  had  alike  the  disposition  to  encourage  this 
useful  class  of  men.  I  have  been  Blinking  also  how 
much  we  might  add  to  the  circulation  of  The  Cot¬ 
tage  G  ardener  by  advertizing  it  with  our  tongues. 
I  always  make  a  point  of  speaking  of  and  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  all  my  friends,  and  am  selfish  enough 
never  to  lend  it,  except  for  a  sight,  to  any  one  that 
has  4he  means  of  purchasing  the  same.  Pray  re¬ 
commend  your  readers  to  get  some  boxes  made  for 
hyacinths.  About  two  dozen  mixed  bulbs  in  a  box 
has  a  splendid  effect. — J.  FI.  H.,  Taunton. 

Urine  as  a  Fertilizer. — Of  the  many  forms  of 
liquid  manure,  urine  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful.  Lie  beg  observes  that,  “  in  respect  of  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  excrements,  100 
parts  of  the  urine  of  a  healthy  man  are  equal  to 
1300  parts  of  the  fresh  dung  of  a  horse.”  It  has  fur¬ 
ther  been  found,  by  analysis,  that  1000  pounds  of 
urine  contains  (58  pounds  of  dry  fertilizing  matter  of 
the  richest  quality;  or,  as  nearly  as  possible,  1  part  in 
15  of  fertilizing  matter.  Again,  the  annual  urine  of 
two  men  is  said  to  contain  sufficient  mineral  food  for 
an  acre  of  land,  and  mixed  with  ashes  will  produce  a 
fair  crop  of  turnips.  One  hundred  parts  of  wheat 
grown  on  a  soil  manured  with  cow-dung,  which  con¬ 
tains  only  a  small  proportion  of  nitrogen,  afiorded 
only  1 1 -95  parts  of  gluten,  or  that  constituent  of 
vegetable  matter  which  contains  the  same  elements, 
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and  is  apparently  identical  with  animal  fibrin,  and 
OATt  parts  of  starch :  while  the  same  quantity 
grown  on  soil  manured  with  urine  yielded  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  gluten,  namely,  35T  per  cent.,  or  nearly 
three  times  the  quantity.  Human  urine  has  greater 
manuring  value  than  that  of  the  cow,  horse,  or  sheep  : 
its  salts  contain  above  8  per  cent,  of  phosphates,  which 
are  entirely  absent  in  the  urine  of  animals,  except¬ 
ing  that  of  the  pig,  which  contains  phosphoric  acid. 
These  facts  are  much  in  favour  of  the  occupier  of 
a  small  garden  or  farm,  and  such  we  suppose 
the  cottager  to  he,  as  it  is  frequently  a  question  of 
difficulty  to  decide  what  shall  he  done  with  the  house 
sewage ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  solid  manure  being 
sought  after  by  the  farmer  is  expensive,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  difficult  to  he  obtained.  In  some 
cases  in  England,  and  very  generally  in  Holland,  it 
has  been  found  profitable  to  collect  the  whole  of  the 
refuse  of  the  house  together,  and  thus  the  dilution, 
which  will  he  found  necessary  in  using  urine,  will  he 
effected.  The  fat  contained  in  the  water  which  has 
been  used  for  culinary  purposes  contains  carbon, 
which  in  vegetable  substances  used  as  food  (when  in 
the  dry  state)  amounts  by  weight  to  nearly  half  the 
whole  together.  Soapsuds  after  washing,  as  well 
as  water  used  for  personal  ablution,  are  also  valuable 
on  account  of  the  alkali  they  contain,  which,  although 
its  proportions  are  smaller,  is  nevertheless  a  necessary 
element  in  the  formation  of  plants.  As  to  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  urine  should  lie  applied,  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion ;  the  application  of  chemistry, 
however,  shows  that  a  loss  of  some  of  its  most 
valuable  constituents  is  sustained  by  allowing  it  to 
ferment,  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  generated  as 
putrefaction  proceeds,  and  when  this  gas  is  emitted, 
a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is  also  given  off  with 
it,  which,  of  course,  is  objectionable.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  good  reason  for  the  use  of  fresh  urine  as 
a  manure,  in  order  that  the  more  volatile  parts  may 
he  given  in  their  full  proportion  to  the  ground,  and 
not  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere.  I  am  informed 
by  a  gentleman  in  Suffolk,  that  he  has  made  experi¬ 
ments  with  house  sewage,  and  also  with  the  drainage 
from  his  farm-yard  buildings,  and  he  finds  that  for 
grass,  mangold  wurtzel,  and  other  green  crops,  the 
former  is  decidedly  the  best;  this  he  very  justly 
considers  to  he  attributable  to  the  quantity  of  am- 
moniacal  salts  contained  in  human  urine.  It  now  re¬ 
mains  only  necessary  to  bring  these  cursory  remarks 
to  a  practical  conclusion,  by  suggesting  the  import¬ 
ance  of  every  one  possessing  over  so  small  a  farm  or 
garden  providing  some  kind  of  receptacle  for  liquid 
manure.  Let  not  the  cottager  he  laughed  out  of  the 
purpose  once  formed  of  preserving  every  drop  of 
liquid  which  may  he  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  There 
will  no  doubt  he  some  to  ridicule,  as  was  the  case 
with  respect  to  a  small  hut  wise  farmer  in  Surrey, 
who  was  for  a  time  the  butt  of  his  neighbours  be¬ 
cause  he  collected  all  manner  of  “  nasty  stuff”  in  an 
old  barrel  in  one  corner  of  his  yard ;  hut  ridicule 
soon  gave  way  to  surprise,  not  unmixed  it  may  ho 
with  envy,  when  the  .  results  of  the  distribution  of 
the  contents  of  the  obnoxious  cask  were  seen. — 
E.  E.  W.,  Kentish  Town. 


SCRAPS. 

Beautiful  British  Plants. —  Viola  odorata  (Sweet 
Violet). — This  fragrant  gem,  which  adorns  our  dry 
hedge  hanks  in  early  spring,  should  he  grown  in 
quantity  in  every  garden  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers, 
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being  in  great  request  for  their  fragrancy.  The 
double  flowered,  as  well  as  the  white  variety,  are 
also  general  favourites. 

Viola  hirta  (Hairy  Violet). — A  very  interesting 
plant,  with  pale  blue  flowers;  occasionally  met  with 
in  dry  gravelly  woods. 

Viola  car.ina  (Dog  Violet). — This  plant  is  noticed 
on  account  of  a  white  variety  of  it  being  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  of  great  merit  as  a  rock  plant,  with  small  dark 
green  foliage,  and  abundance  of  beautiful  white 
flowers: 

Viola  lutea  (Yellow  Violet). — Another  of  those  in¬ 
teresting  little  plants  which  should  find  a  place 
wherever  good  rock  plants  are  grown. 

Viola  tricolor  (Heartsease  or  Pansy). — An  insigni¬ 
ficant  weed  met  with  in  dry  gravelly  cornfields.  No¬ 
ticed  on  account  of  all  those  splendid  varieties  which 
adorn  our  gardens  and  plant  exhibitions  having 
originated  from  it.  When  the  parent  and  offspring 
are  contrasted,  the  skill  of  the  florist  is  exhibited  to 
surprising  and  triumphant  advantage. 

Tamarix  anglica  (Tamarisk). — A  spiral  growing 
shrub,  found  on  the  south-west  coast  of  England, 
with  beautiful  spikes  of  pink  flowers.  No  shrubbery 
should  he  without  it.  We  are  informed  that  on  the 
Lizard,  in  Cornwall  (from  which  we  have  specimens), 
that  it  is  plentiful. — S.  Durham  Advertiser. 

Narrow  Turf  Edgings. — Mr.  Duncan,  gardener 
to  J.  Martineau,  Esq.,  of  Basing  Park,  Hants,  has 
adopted,  and  recommends,  in  forming  a  geometrical 
flower  garden,  that  the  edges  of  the  beds,  to  separate 
them  from  the  gravel  walks  around,  should  have 
these  edgings.  The  best  turf  for  the  purpose,  he 
says,  is  that  composed  by  the  finer  grasses,  such  as 
is  found  on  sheep  walks,  and  the  Hampshire  chalk 
downs.  The  width  of  the  strips  only  one  inch,  cut 
regularly  and  uniformly  by  holding  firmly  upon  the 
turf  a  lath  of  that  width,  and  passing  a  sharp  knife 
down  each  side.  The  soil  beneath  the  edging  should 
he  sterile  to  keep  the  grass  dwarfish.  Beat  the  turf 
only  slightly  when  laying  it  down,  and  keep  it  clip¬ 
ped  with  the  garden  shears  on  each  side,  so  as  to 
keep  it  pyramidal.  Mr.  Duncan  says  he  has  had 
these  edgings  for  thirteen  years,  and  says  he  knows 
none  equaling  it  in  neatness,  appropriateness,  free¬ 
dom  from  trouble,  and  from  insects;  to  which  he 
might  have  added  cheapness. — Hurt.  Soc.  Jo  urn.,  iv. 
190. 

Permanent  Studs  for  Wall-tree  Training. — 
Mr.  Fleming,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
at  Trentham  Hall,  recommends  these  as  much  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  old  system  of  nails  and  shreds.  For 
studs  he  uses  the  common  cast  iron  nails  with  square 
heads,  and  ties  the  shoots  to  these  with  shreds  of 
hast  mat.  For  fan-trained  trees  he  places  the  studs 
eight  or  nine  inches  apart  in  every  course  of  bricks, 
hut  for  pear  trees  trained  horizontally  he  places  the 
studs  in  every  second  course.  To  prevent  corrosion, 
the  nails  before  using  are  heated  red-hot,  and  in  that 
state  thrown  into  boiled  oil ;  and  for  the  sake  of  ap¬ 
pearance  the  studs  are  put,  in  quincunx  order,  a  stud 
in  each  row  being  opposite  the  middle  of  the  space 
between  two  studs  in  the  row  above  and  in  the  row 
below  it.  The  advantages  of  this  system,  Mr.  Flem¬ 
ing  says,  ai*e  avoiding  all  harbour  for  insects,  eco¬ 
nomy,  saving  of  time,  and  neatness.  100  square 
yards  of  wall  require  5000  cast  iron  nails,  which  are 
equal  to  50  lbs  weight,  at  l  id  per  pound.  (Journ. 
Hort.  Society,  iv.  193.)  A  correspondent,  without 
appearing  to  he  aware  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  plan,  writes 
to  us  as  follows : — “  I  beg  to  give  you  a  piece  of  in¬ 
formation  as  to  my  mode  of  nailing  my  wall  trees, 
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which  T  have  hut  lately  adopted,  and  which  1  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  elsewhere,  but  which  to  me 
seems  to  have  many  and  great  advantages.  My  plan 
is  first  to  drive  a  nail  into  the  wall,  and  I  then  take  a 
piece  of  the  metallic  wire,  the  same  used  for  tying  up 
flowers,  and  having  formed  a  loop  round  the  shoot  to 
he  nailed,  making  the  loop  sufficiently  large  to  give 
the  shoot  full  room  to  swell,  (which  at  the  first  I  was 
not  sufficiently  careful  to  do,  and  rather  nipped  the 
shoots,)  I  then  twist  the  other  end  two  or  three  times 
round  the  nail.  The  metallic  wire  is  perhaps  a  little 
expensive  at  the  first,  yet  it  seems  to  me  attended 
with  as  many  advantages  as  will  repay  the  outlay.* 
The  wall  is  not  so  torn  about  as  in  unnailing;  there 
is  no  occasion  to  take  out  the  nail,  merely  untwist¬ 
ing  the  wire ;  the  shoots  are  not  so  shaded ;  there  is 
not  the  same  harbour  for  insects ;  it  requires  much 
less  time  and  trouble  of  an  amateur  like  myself, 
and  in  this  way  is  a  much  pleasanter  operation, 
and  the  wall  looks  every  way  neater.  What  sug¬ 
gested  it  to  me  was,  from  my  having  seen  some 
part  of  my  walls  had  copper  wires  fixed  to  them ;  I 
found,  however,  on  tying  the  shoots  with  bast,  I 
could  not  fasten  them  so  as  to  prevent  them  moving 
backwards  and  forwards ;  and  it  then  occurred  to  me 
that  the  metallic  wire  would  give  a  firmer  hold,  and 
this  again  suggested  making  use  of  it  to  fasten  to 
nails,  and  which  I  now  like  much  better  even  than 
the  copper  wire.  I  so  much  like  it  that,  unless  for 
some  good  reason,  which  I  do  not  yet  see,  I  purpose 
using  it  to  my  wall  trees.” — 8.  T.,  Ipsu  icli. 

Bee  Stings — How  Cured. — The  only  positive  and 
immediate  cure  for  a  bee-sting,  that  I  have  ever  heard 
of,  that  may  be  depended  on  in  all  cases,  is  tobacco. 
This  remedy  was  recommended  to  me  as  an  infallible 
cure;  yet  I  had  but  little  faith  in  it,  still  I  tried  it, 
and  as  I  supposed,  properly,  and  found  little  or  no 
benefit  from  its  use.  I  reported  its  failure  to  cure  in 
my  own  case,  to  my  informant,  and  he  stated  that  I 
had  not  applied  it  thoroughly,  as  I  ought  to  have 
done  ;  that  he  was  certain  that  it  woidd  be  an  effec¬ 
tual  cure,  never  having  known  it  to  fail  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance,  when  correctly  applied.  The  next  time  I  got 
stung,  I  applied  the  tobacco  as  directed,  and  found  it 
to  cure  like  a  charm  !  The  manner  of  applying  it  is 
as  follows  :  Take  ordinary  fine-cut  smoking  or  chew¬ 
ing  tobacco,  and  lay  a  pinch  of  it  in  the  hollow  of 
your  hand,  and  moisten  it  and  work  it  over  until  the 
juice  appears  quite  dark  coloured;  then  apply  it  to 
the  part  stung,  rubbing  in  the  juice,  with  the  tobacco 
between  your  thumb  and  lingers,  as  with  a  sponge. 
As  fast  as  the  tobacco  becomes  dry,  add  a  little  mois¬ 
ture  and  continue  to  rub,  and  press  out  the  juice  upon 
the  inflamed  spot,  during  live  or  ten  minutes,  and  if 
applied  soon  after  being  stung,  it  will  cure  in  every 
case.  Before  I  tried  it,  I  was  frequently  laid  up  with 
swollen  eyes  and  limbs  for  days ;  now  it  is  amuse¬ 
ment  to  get  stung. — Miners  American  Bee-keepers’ 
Manual. 

*  Why  not  use  narrow  strips  of  very  thin  sheet  lead  ?  We  always 
use  these  strips  for  training  to  trellises. — Ed.  C.  G. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Geranium  Cuttings  (Rev.  I\  IF.). — Any  light-soiled  border  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  will  answer  for  striking  these.  We  fully  intend  to 
have  a  series  of  articles  on  the  management  of  pigs,  cows,  and 
poultry,  so  soon  as  we  can  find  those  who  have  practical  knowledge 
to  write  on  such  subjects.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  find  parties  who 
will  do  so. 

Rose  Caterpillars  (A  Parson’s  Wife). — We  are  very  glad  that  the 
white  hellebore  powder,  which  we  recommended  you  to  try,  has  proved 
efficacious  in  destroying  the  little  green  caterpillars  which  eat  off  the 
green  surfaces  of  your  rose  leaves,  leaving  nothing  but  their  nerves  a 


bare  skeleton.  These  caterpillars  are  the  larvae  of  the  Tentliredn 
cethiops  ( Selandria  cethiops  of  some),  a  small  black  Saw-fly,  having 
black  wings. 

Strawberry  Tiles  (J.  Roberts). — As  we  do  not  know  you,  except 
as  obliging  us  with  your  advertisement,  we  cannot  be  actuated  by 
“  malevolence.”  With  similar  propriety,  you  charge  us,  in  the  same 
letter,  with  saying  what  we  “know  to  be  false;”  and  though  this  will 
not  influence  our  future  judgments  upon  your  inventions,  yet  it 
obliges  us  to  request  that  you  will  never  again  address  us  upon  any 
subject. 

Potatoes  (A  Subscriber). — The  slices  of  your  Ash-leaved  kidneys 
were  completely  dried  up,  and  acted  as  wafers  to  stick  together  the 
pages  of  your  letter.  You  describe  them  as  having  a  black  circle  in 
their  centres.  This  is  not  the  disease,  or,  as  we  usually  term  it,  the 
potato  murrain.  The  black  circle,  which  will  terminate  in  hollow 
centres,  occurs  very  frequently  in  over-luxuriant  potatoes,  which  yours 
seem  to  be,  for  you  say  the  stems  are  “  a  rich  dark  green,  and  succu¬ 
lent,”  which  ought  not  to  characterize  the  Asli-leaved  kidney  at  this 
season  ;  and  you  manured  the  ground  for  them.  We  think  your 
potatoes  quite  available  for  food,  and  they  will  keep  for  seed  if  they 
have  only  hollow  centres.  Do  not  take  them  up  until  the  stems  are 
turned  yellow. 

Propagating  Fuchsias  (J.  31.,  Pentonville ). — These,  as  well  as 
myrtles  and  geraniums,  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  A  hot-bed  is  not 
required  for  striking  these.  See  p.  147  of  this  volume,  and  the  refer¬ 
ences  there  given.  For  fuchsia  propagation,  see  Mr.  Beaton’s  excellent 
directions  at  p.  221  of  vol.  i. 

Geraniums  and  Pelargoniums  (Rev.  P.  S.). — “Putting  these 
out  after  flowering,”  does  not  mean  taking  them  out  of  their  pots, 
but  only  placing  them  outside  of  the  greenhouse.  You  should  sow 
the  seeds  of  these  and  of  pelargoniums  now,  or  as  fast  as  the  seed 
ripens.  Geranium  is  such  an  old-established  name,  that  every  one  is 
liable  to  apply  it  indiscriminately  to  geraniums  and  pelargoniums. 
They  all  belong  to  tlienatural  order  Geruniaceee,  and  were  by  the  older 
botanists  included  in  one  genus,  but  later  authorities  have  divided 
this  very  numerous  family  into  three  genera  : — Pelargonium,  charac¬ 
terized  by  having  usually  seven  stamens,  and  unequal-sized  petals  ; 
Geranium,  having  ten  stamens,  and  equal-sized  petals  ;  and  Ero- 
dium,  having  five  stamens. 

Rhubarb  (Ibid). — This  refuses  to  grow,  you  say,  in  a  certain 
garden  abounding  with  wireworms.  Do  they  attack  the  roots  and 
destroy  the  plants,  or  do  these  merely  continue  small  ? 

Garden  Overflowed  by  the  Sea  (Ibid). — The  overflowing 
occurred  “a  few  years  back,”  yet  since,  the  garden,  a  stiff  clay,  will 
scarcely  grow  anything. — All  that  the  owner  can  do  is  to  dig  in  annually 
heavy  dressings  of  fine  chalk,  coal  ashes,  and  river  sand,  throwing 
up  all  vacant  plots  into  ridges  during  winter,  and  thoroughly  drain¬ 
ing  it.  By  this  treatment  he  will  have  the  excess  of  salt  washed  out 
from  the  soil  by  the  rains.  Adding  sea  sand,  and  without  drainage, 
will  tend  to  keep  his  soil  too  saline  and  barren.  We  know  a  garden 
near  Ipswich  that  suffered  similarly  ;  it  remained  covered  with  sea¬ 
water  for  24  hours.  The  asparagus  beds  were  improved,  but  many 
other  things,  such  as  the  cherry-trees,  were  killed.  The  soil  gradually 
recovered  its  former  fertility. 

Raspberries  (Ibid). — These  being  moved  in  the  spring  is  the 
cause  of  their  want  of  productiveness.  Do  not  reject  them  on  this 
account.  Mulch  over  their  roots,  and  water  them  during  very  dry 
w’eather.  Planting  two  roots  together  would  have  been  bad  garden¬ 
ing.  The  fault  was  in  not  moving  in  the  autumn.  They  will  do 
better  next  year  if  you  give  them  a  good  coat  of  manure,  but  without 
disturbing  their  roots  in  the  spring.  Of  Calundrinia  there  are  seven¬ 
teen  species,  therefore  we  cannot  tell  the  names  of  two  of  w  hich  you 
give  no  other  description  than  that  they  are  smaller  than  C.  discolor. 

Portulaca  Splendens  (Ibid). — You  consider  this  hardy  because 
you  sow'ed  it  in  an  east  border,  near  Faversham,  during  April,  and 
the  seedlings  are  doing  better  than  other  plants  raised  in  a  green¬ 
house  and  transplanted.  This  is  no  proof  of  its  being  liardy,  for  this 
term  is  applied  to  plants  that  will  endure  our  winters.  Any  tropical 
plant  would  have  lived  this  summer  in  our  borders. 

Error. — At  p.  102,  col.  1,  line  5  from  bottom,  strike  out  the 
words  “  piece  of.” 

Bees  (.4  Young  Apiarian). — You  fear  a  third  swarm  issuing  from 
your  hive,  because,  when  other  bees  are  working,  its  tenants  are 
quiet,  and  the  hive  is  lighter  than  it  was  a  month  ago.  Never  mind 
these  appearances ;  we  think  your  stock  is  doing  well,  and  that  it 
will  soon  recruit  so  as  to  be  able  to  stand  the  winter.  Much  of  the 
loss  of  weight  arose  from  the  swarms  it  had  sent  off. 

Removing  Gladioli  (.4  Young  Apiarian). — The  best  time  to 
remove  gladioli  is  October,  When  the  soil  suits  them  they  flower 
every  year,  and  may  be  left  undisturbed  for  many  years.  G.  ramosus 
is  as  hardy  as  the  others,  and  will  freely  cross  with  G.  cardinalis. 
Save  some  pollen  from  G.  gundavensis,  to  cross  G.  psittacinus  with, 
when  it  flowers. 

Lychnis  Fulgens  (E.  II.  T.). — This  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
as  early  in  the  autumn  as  young  shoots  can  be  obtained  after  the 
flower  stalks  are  cut  down.  The  cuttings  will  root  in  light  soil  under 
a  hand-glass  ;  but,  to  obtain  a  large  stock  of  it,  a  few'  plants  are  cut 
down  just  before  the  flower  buds  appear  in  June,  and  the  shoots  cut 
into  three-joint  lengths,  two  of  which  are  to  be  inserted,  leaving  one 
bud  above  the  surface.  If  a  hand-glass  is  placed  over  them  in  a 
shady  border,  they  will  root  in  six  weeks,  and  may  be  transplanted 
at  the  end  of  August  where  they  are  intended  to  flower. 

Liuuid  Manure  for  Meadow  (S.  T.). — If  you  wish  to  improve 
the  pasturage,  apply  it  now  ;  if  you  wish  to  increase  the  bulk  of  hay, 
apply  it  in  the  spring.  Add  water  to  it,  as  we  recommended  for 
your  garden  at  p.  192. 

Grapes  not  Setting  (A  Cheshire  Rector). — If  the  vine,  which 
has  merely  set  and  ripened  one  bloom  well  (bunch,  we  presume), 
showed  more  bunches  which  did  not  set,  the  result  might  be  attribu¬ 
table  to  unsuitable  temperature,  to  the  want  of  ripeness  in  the 
wood  last  autumn,  or  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  protection  to  the 
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roots,  in  addition  to  the  stem  being  bound  up,  as  you  say  it  was, 
before  forcing.  This  protection  would  be  more  particularly  required 
in  early  forcing  in  such  a  spring  as  the  last,  abounding  as  it  did  in 
cold  and  heavy  rains.  If  your  vines  were  then  in  flower,  the  inequality 
as  to  circumstances  between  the  root  and  top  would  produce  such  a 
result.  In  alluding  to  a  likely  cause,  we  thus  point  out  a  remedy. 
The  fact  of  your  vine  throwing  out  so  many  shoots,  and  many  of  them 
now  shewing  fruit,  is  evidence  that  the  plant  is  both  luxuriant  and 
productive.  If  you  did  not  mean  to  force  before  January  or  Febru¬ 
ary,  these  bunches,  if  good,  might  be  allowed  to  become  matured  for 
early  winter  use.  The  other  rambling  wood  must  be  thinned  out  by 
little  at  a  time,  so  as  to  give  no  great  and  sudden  check,  ever  keeping 
in  mind  that  roots  and  branches  act  relatively  and  correlat.ively  to 
each  other.  You  must  make  up  your  mind  how  you  intend  pruning 
— whether  by  long  rod,  short  rod,  or  spurring  close — and  then,  what¬ 
ever  shoot  interferes  with  the  due  exposure  to  sun  of  those  leaves  on 
the  wood  which  you  intend  for  producing  next  season,  must  be  gra¬ 
dually  removed.  Then  you  will  not  only  have  strength  in  your  vine, 
but  that  strength  will  be  concentrated  into  certain  parts  for  effecting 
a  definite  object.  General  statements  on  the  whole  subject  will 
shortly  appear. 

Bees  {Peter). — Your  placing  a  bell-glass  upon  your  stock  after  it 
had  swarmed  was  useless  ;  you  must  never  expect  to  have  both  honey 
and  swarms  from  the  same  stock  in  the  same  season.  A  piece  of 
guide-comb  should  always  be  put  in  the  glasses,  as  directed  in  p.  42 
of  the  present  vol.  Should  your  weak  stocks  swarm,  hive  them  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  when  the  second  swarms  come,  unite  them  to  the 
first  ones,  as  directed  in  p.  104.  You  must  wait  until  another  year, 
we  fear,  for  honey,  and  then,  by  following  the  directions  already 
given  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  you  will,  we  doubt  not,  have  a 
plentiful  supply,  unless  you  should  already  have  put  glasses  upon 
your  swarms,  as  directed  also  in  p.  104.  We  have  three  swarms,  all 
of  which  are  working  up  into  glasses  ;  one  has  already  stored  in  the 
glass  10  lbs.,  another  14  lbs.,  and  a  third  6  lbs. ;  the  latter  we  have 
been  obliged  to  supply  this  morning  (July  12)  with  more  room,  by 
placing  a  glass  (described  at  p.  105)  between  the  one  now  nearly 
filled  and  the  stock,  for  the  bees  showed  it  to  be  necessary  by  clus¬ 
tering  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive  beyond  the  usual  time.  By  no  means 
fumigate  at  this  time  ;  if  you  must  have  honey,  and  from  your  own 
bees,  fumigate  your  weak  stocks  in  the  autumn,  take  their  honey  and 
unite  the  bees  to  your  strongest  stocks,  directions  for  doing  which 
will  be  given  in  a  future  calendar. 

Names  of  Plants  (T.  T.  L.). — We  think  your  specimen  is  An¬ 
tirrhinum  minor,  but  the  specimens  were  too  dry  for  us  to  be  certain. 
Where  did  you  find  it?  Our  correspondents  would  save  us  much 
trouble  if  they  would  give  all  the  information  they  can  about  the 
plant  of  which  they  wish  to  know  the  name.  (A  Young  Beginner, 
C.  L.) — The  single  leaf  and  the  very  dry  flower  you  sent  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  us  to  judge  of  your  tropical  plant  from.  The  parts  sent 
agree  nearest  with  the  characters  of  Ipomcea  ochracea.  Send  us 
another  specimen,  and  tell  us  the  habit  of  the  plant:  is  it  a  shrub,  or 
a  twiner,  or  what  is  it  ?  (A  very  Cockney.) — The  plant,  of  which  you 
saw  “  a  cart-load  in  the  London  streets,”  is  black  henbane,  Hyoscy - 
arnus  niger.  (A  Cheshire  Rector.) — The  plant  of  which  you  sent  us 
a  leaf,  describing  the  flower,  is  Melia  azederach,  or  bead-tree.  It  is 
scarcely  sufficiently  ornamental  to  deserve  the  space  it  occupies  in  a 
small  greenhouse.'  The  name  of  bead-tree  is  given  because  its  nuts 
are  used  by  Roman  Catholics  in  making  their  rosaries.  ( J .  B.). — 
Your  plant  is  Ccelestina  ageratoides,  a  greenhouse,  somewhat  shrubly 
plant,  and  nearly  always  in  flower.  It  is  a  really  good  bedding-out 
plant,  for  its  blue  flowers  are  also  thick  and  handsome. 

Marie  Louise  Pear  {J.  B.  R.). — You  are  noways  singular  in 
your  Marie  Louise  blooming  freely  but  fruitlessly;  the  fact  is  it  is  a 
very  shy  setting  pear  as  a  standard,  and  capricious  enough  on  the 
walls.  Your  climate  (Lancaster)  is  too  cold  for  it ;  we  would  advise 
you  to  cover  it  with  a  coarse  canvas  in  the  spring,  only  taking  care 
to  remove  it  daily.  You  had  better  commence  grafting  or  budding 
other  and  safer  kinds  on  its  branches.  Your  soil,  a  good  loam,  with 
a  porous  gravelly  subsoil,  appears  unexceptionable.  We  have  a  case 
similar  to  yours,  a  tree  nearly  30  feet  high  ;  we  have  not  gathered  a 
peck  of  pears  in  seven  years,  yet  those  on  our  walls,  covered  with 
canvas,  bear  abundantly. 

Peach  Shoots  {Rev.  P.  W.). — If  your  peach  shoots,  having  fruit 
at  the  foot,  are  growing  very  strong,  and  have  produced  as  much  as 
one  foot  in  length,  you  may  shorten  their  tops  by  pinching,  in  the 
first  week  in  August.  Do  not  cut  out  your  two-years’  wood  now  if 
possible ;  try  and  lay  in  as  much  of  the  annual  shoots  as  are  requisite 
without.  All  really  surplus  ones  must  be  removed,  or  cut  back  to  a 
couple  of  leaves. 

Plumbago  Larpentai  ( H .  Savage). — A  high  shelf  in  a  green¬ 
house,  with  such  weather  as  we  experienced  from  the  end  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  July,  is,  perhaps,  the  very  worst  situation  for  any  small 
plant,  and  particularly  for  this  plumbago.  A  cold  pit,  and  slightly 
shaded  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  abundance  of  air,  would  have 
made  a  different  thing  of  it.  The  light  powdery  appearance  of  the 
leaves  is  peculiar  to  the  genus,  and  is  rather  a  sign  of  good  health. 

Rosa  multiflora  {Ibid). — This  is  too  general  a  name,  as  there 
are  many  of  that  section  ;  a  conservatory  is  too  hot  and  close  for  all 
of  them.  However,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  bud  a  collection  of 
tca-scented  roses  on  this  multiflora,  as  it  will  never  succeed  as  it  is  ; 
also  the  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Solfatare,  two  which  are  known  to  do 
better  in  a  cool  conservatory  than  anywhere  else. 

Fuchsia  serratifolia  {Ibid). — The  roots  of  this,  planted  in  the 
border  near  the  flue,  got. too  drv,  or  were  pinched  with  liquid  manure. 
The  leaves  of  all  fuchsias  die  off  more  or  less  as  the  wood  ripens,  but 
the  top  of  the  young  shoots  are  only  killed  in  ordinary  cases  by  a 
derangement  at  the  roots.  One  plant  of  the  same  fuchsia  in  a  pot, 
you  say  is  losing  some  leaves  and  the  others  are  curling.  If  the  pot 
is  quite  full  of  roots  an  hour’s  sun  striking  on  it  would  have  caused 
the  leaves  to  curl,  at  any  rate  they  exhausted  the  nourishment  or  sap 
faster  than  the  roots  supplied  it  a  dump,  cool,  shady  place,  in  or  out 


of  doors,  will  soon  recover  it,  but  some  of  the  curled  leaves  will  fall 
off,  and  others,  probably,  will  keep  the  curled  form.  This  fuchsia 
generally  flowers  late  in  the  autumn  and  through  the  winter, 

Cotton’s  Hives  {II.  F.  B.) — There  appears  to  be  very  little  doubt 
but  that  your  bees  have  flown  away  this  year,  certainly ;  and,  unless 
they  have  afforded  you  a  good  supply  of  honey,  for  the  preceding  three 
years  also.  There  is  no  necessity  for  bees  to  swarm,  if  sufficient  and 
timely  room  be  given  them,  but  then  there  is  always  a  large  accumu¬ 
lation  of  honey.  We  admire  both  Mr.  Cotton  and  his  book  ;  they  are 
exceedingly  amusing,  but  not  practical.  He  tells  Mr.  Payne  that  his 
bees  are  doing  admirably  in  New  Zealand  ;  lie  would  not  write  such 
a  book  now,  after  the  experience  he  has  had.  You  had  better  buy  a 
swarm  of  your  neighbours  next  year,  and  be  contented  with  honey 
only  from  Cotton’s  hive.  Put  the  swarm  into  one  of  Mr.  Payne’s 
hives,  or  into  Taylor’s. 

Roses  {Pegasus). — The  roses  not  flowering,  with  leaves  “not 
green,”  were  taken  from  a  hotforcing  pit  or  some  close  place,  and  the 
sudden  change  to  an  open  S.  aspect  proved  too  much  for  them  ;  put 
them  in  the  shade  for  a  month,  and  syringe  them  over  the  stems 
every  evening. 

Fuchsias  {Ibid).  —  These  not  flowering,  or  having  small  flowers, 
require  more  room  at  the  roots,  or  more  water,  or  else  their  roots  are 
bad.  If  the  former,  shift  them  ;  otherwise  patience  and  long  night- 
dews  will  bring  them  round.  The  soil  is  likely  to  be  at  fault. 

Roses  (H.  F.  B.). — Those  not  climbers  may  have  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  which  have  not  flowered  this  season,  cut  back  a  little  now ; 
not  much,  however,  as,  if  we  get  a  wet  autumn,  all  the  lower  buds 
would  start,  and  not  ripen  the  young  growth.  R.  Devoniensis,  and  all 
the  tea-scented  roses,  will  stand  our  frost,  with  a  slight  covering,  if 
the  borders  are  dry  and  sheltered. 

Fuchsias  {Ibid). — These  should  not  be  cut  down  after  flowering 
until  the  growing  season  is  over,  as  they  would  begin  to  grow  imme¬ 
diately. 

Salvia  patens  {Another  Novice). — This  will  flower  the  first  year 
from  seeds,  if  sown  early,  and  well-treated  till  the  end  of  May. 

Seedling  Fuchsias  {Ibid) . — These,  if  very  small,  should  not  be 
cut  down  the  first  winter,  nor  till  they  begin  to  grow  in  the  spring. 

I  pom -F.  as  {Ibid). — Iporaaea  learii,  Horsfalii,  and  Nil,  will  not  do 
in  a  greenhouse  like  yours  ;  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  &c.  will,  and  you 
will  find  how  by  looking  at  our  index. 

Climbers  for  S.E.Wall  {Ibid). — Clianthus  puniceus,  Tweedia 
cocrulea,  and  Erythrina,  will  do  very  well  on  a  south-east  wall,  well 
sheltered,  if  you  keep  the  frost  from  them  in  winter ;  of  all  you 
name,  the  Clianthus  is  the  best  for  pots,  and  also  the  best  evergreen 
climber  or  rather  trainer.  May  is  the  best  season  to  plant  these 
climbers,  as  we  have  said  long  since.  Limnanthes  are  poor  weedy 
annuals,  which  grow  as  freely  as  mignonette,  if  sown  in  the  autumn 
or  spring. 

Solving  Flower  Seeds  (A  Subscriber). — You  ask  when  you  may 
sow  Coreopsis  Tinctoria,  Collinsia  bicolor,  China  asters,  Bartonia, 
&c.  The  China  asters  sow  in  the  open  ground  about  the  beginning 
of  May  ;  the  others  any  time  in  April,  to  flower  in  June,  July,  and 
August ;  and  the  collinsia  will  do  to  sow  about  the  end  of  August,  to 
flower  next  April  and  May. 

Name  of  Plant  {An  Amateur  Gardener). — We  cannot  make  out 
whether  your  name  is  meant  for  Leptosiphon  or  Lasiopetalum.  The 
former  a  dwarf,  hardy  annual,  to  be  sown  in  the  spring  ;  the  other  a 
greenhouse  shrub,  from  New  Holland,  of  no  great  beauty.  Lupinus 
polyphyllus  is  a  fine,  hardy,  perrennial  plant,  of  great  beauty  in  its 
way  ;  plant  out  your  seedlings  of  it  next  September,  where  you  in¬ 
tend  them  to  flower  next  summer  ;  in  good  soil  the  flower  spikes  will 
reach  from  three  to  four  feet  high. 

Double  Yellow  Rose  {Salford  Priors). — The  freaks  of  the  old 
double  yellow  rose  have  already  baffled  all  inquirers  ;  perhaps  double 
working  might  do  something  ;  that  is,  first,  to  bud  the  single  yellow 
Austrian  on  a  dog  rose,  close  to  the  ground,  and  in  the  following  year 
to  put  a  bud  of  the  double  yellow  rose  into  the  Austrian.  We  should 
like  to  hear  of  this  experiment  tried  in  every  parish,  or  where  the  old 
yellow  rose  refuses  to  flourish. 

Schizanthus  retusus  {Mark). — In'the  spring  sow  it  thinly  in 
the  open  ground,  where  it  will  flower  in  the  autumn  ;  and  about  the 
end  of  August,  in  pots,  to  be  treated  like  mignonette,  will  flower 
next  April  and  May :  too  rich  soil  and  too  much  water  causes  the 
damp,  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Fuchsias  for  September  {An  Amateur). — These  beginning  to 
bloom  in  June,  you  nipt  off  the  tops  with  their  flowers  ;  and  you 
have  done  perfectly  right,  to  get  them  into  flower  for  the  September 
show.  If  the  pots  are  very  full  of  roots,  give  them  one  more  shift 
now,  otherwise  water  them  freely  and  sprinkle  it  over  their  leaves  in 
the  afternoon,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
in  fine  bloom ;  or,  if  they  show  flowers  too  soon  for  the  show,  remove 
them  to  a  north  aspect,  and  keep  the  air  cool  around  them  by  pour¬ 
ing  water  on  the  ground  in  the  evenings  of  hot  days. 

Pyramidal  Saxifrage  ( W .  Smythe). — Your  plant  is  the  old 
pyramidal  saxifrage  from  Italy,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  window  or 
cold  pit  in  winter;  it  only  flowers  once,  and  is  increased  by  offsets 
and  seeds.  Good  strong  offsets  taken  off  in  the  spring,  grown  well 
through  the  summer,  will,  or  should,  flower  the  following  season,  if 
potted  in  light  rich  soil  and  well  drained.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
August  or  March,  and  will  either  flower  the  second  or,  at  farthest,  the 
third  season.  Give  some  of  it  to  your  friends.  It  is  one  of  the  good 
old  plants  that  ought  to  be  more  grown.  It  has  been  grown  with  a 
flower-stem  upwards  of  a  yard  high,  and  a  perfect  pyramid  from  the 
pot  upwards. 

Iris  Xiphioides  ( W .  T.). — The  piece  of  a  flower  sent  is  part  of 
the  bloom  of  Iris  xiphioides,  a  bulbous  hardy  perennial.  The  price 
for  named  separate  kinds  is  3s.  per  dozen  ;  for  mixed  kinds,  9d.  per 
dozen.  The  named  sorts  are  most  beautiful. 

Giant  Stocks  {Ibid). — Your  removing  the  fine  plants  you  possess 
now,  and  putting  them  in  a  place  to  protect  them  through  the 
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winter,  replanting  out  in  the  border  in  spring,  will  not  prevent  their 
flowering,  provided  they  are  kept  dry  through  winter. 

Plants  for  Shaded  Eockwork  (W.  H.,  Islington).— Ferns 
and  periwinkle,  the  Vinca  hnrbacea,  with  a  plant  of  Irish  ivy,  are 
the  likeliest  plants  to  grow  under  your  pear-tree,  especially  if  the 
branches  of  the  tree  he  thinned  out  freely,  and  the  plants  watered 
frequently  in  dry  weather.  You  may  obtain  the  ferns  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  Mr.  Appleby.  His  address  is  on  the  title-page. 

Gladioli  (Ibid). — You  say  you  have  treated  them  as  directed  by 
Mr.  Beaton,  but  they  do  not  show  signs  of  flowering,  yet  are  growing 
strong  both  in  stock  and  leaf.  They  may  flower  yet,  especially  if 
they  are  G.  ftoribundus,  or  G.  psitt acinus.  Should  they  not  flower, 
you  may  comfort  yourself  that  they  will  make  large  strong  bulbs, 
that  will  be  sure  to  flower  extra  well  next  year. 

Climbing  Roses  (Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner). — The  climbing  roses  you 
planted  last  May  you  have  watered  freely,  both  with  liquid  manure 
and  clear  water.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  is  very  light  and 
porous.  Notwithstanding  your  care,  the  roses  do  not  make  shoots. 
In  such  a  soil,  and  in  such  a  hot  season  as  we  have  had,  it  is  fortu¬ 
nate  that  they  are  alive.  Stir  the  soil  round  the  shrubs,  and  mulch 
with  short  littery  dung,  and  continue  the  watering.  They  will  push 
forth  shoots  yet. 

Wire-worms  (Ibid). —  These  having  destroyed  your  early  horn 
carrots,  the  remainder  will  do  no  good  ;  pull  them  up,  fork  over  the 
ground,  and  search  minutely  for  all  the  wire-worms  and  destroy  them. 
If,  as  we  suspect,  your  garden  is  an  old  one,  it  is  unfit  for  carrots. 
Spirit  of  tar  has  been  recommended  as  a  destiuetive  to  the  vermin  ; 
you  might  try  it  next  year  on  one  piece  of  ground,  at  the  rate  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  to  every  square  yard  ;  or  trench  the  ground  as  deep 
as  possible,  turning  the  top  spit,  every  morsel  of  it,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  trench.  l)o  this  about  a  month  before  you  sow  the  carrots  ;  this 
buries  the  insects,  and,  of  course,  prevents  their  attack.  We  once 
succeeded  in  getting  a  good  crop  of  carrots  by  covering  the  space 
intended  for  them  with  a  coating  of  fowls’  dung  in  autumn,  allowing 
the  winter  rains  to  wash  in  its  soluble  constituents.  In  the  spring  all 
that  remained  was  raked  off,  the  ground  forked  over,  and  the  seed 
sown.  The  carrots  came  up  freely,  were  as  freely  thinned,  and  in 
autumn  were  taken  up,  and  proved  quite  clean  and  fine.  You  can 
try  this  way  also. 

Bind-weed  (Ibid). — You  have  in  your  garden  that  bad  weed,  the 
Convolvulus  arvensis,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  corn-bind,  or 
bind- weed.  We  can  only  comfort  you  by  telling  you  it  is  next  to  the 
coltsfoot,  the  most  difficult  of  all  weeds  to  eradicate.  It  is  ten  timies 
worse  than  the  Triticum  repens,  or  quick-grass,  you  mention.  There 
is  no  way  of  thoroughly  extirpating  it  but  by  trenching  the  ground 
in  every  part,  and  carefully  picking  out  every  morsel  of  its  roots,  and 
this  should  be  repeated  every  year,  till  the  ground  is  cleared  of  them. 
You  may  keep  it  down  by  frequently  hoeing  the  surface,  but  the  roots 
will  not  die,  but  spring  up  again  on  the  least  neglect  in  any  corner. 
We  say,  then,  trench  and  pick  them  out  most  perseveringly.  You 
will  have  this  consolation,  that  the  soil  in  your  garden  will  be  greatly 
benefitted  by  the  operation. 


CALENDAR  FOR  AUGUST. 


GREENHOUSE. 

Aloes,  propagate  by  slips,  suckers,  &c.,  b.  Budding,  finish,  b. 
Dress  every  plant  as  occasion  offers.  Eartii,  give  to  Oranges, 
the. ;  stir  the  surface  frequently.  Oranges,  Lemons,  &c.,  bud,  b. 
Peat-mould  plants,  especially  heaths,  keep  assiduously  supplied 
with  water.  Potted  Plants,  except  the  more  tender,  and  unless 
the  season  is  unusually  ungenial,  continue  outside  the  house  until  the 
end  of  the  month.  Seedlings,  transplant  singly,  Shifting  into 
larger  pots,  finish,  hut  few  plants  require  potting  after  this  time,  ex¬ 
cept  seedlings.  Succulent  Plants,  as  Aloes,  &c.,  propagate  by 
slips,  fire.,  b.  Water  in  dry  Weather,  but  as  the  growing  season 
declines  much  less  will  suffice.  Pelargoniums  headed  down  early 
in  the  last  month  will  now  be  ready  for  repotting.  Climbers  ;  train 
and  trim  neatly  those  which  run  along  the  rafters,  otherwise  they  will 
obstruct  the  light  too  much  in  the  autuffih  and  winter.  Thunbergia 
seeds  gather  as  they  become  ripe.  Many  different  colours  of  Thun¬ 
bergia  Alata  may  be  thus  obtained.  Seeds  gather  as  they  ripen,  and 
label  them.  D.  Beaton. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Anemones,  sow.  Annuals,  stick;  water;  clear  from  decayed 
leaves,  &c.  Auriculas,  shift  into  fresh  earth;  water;  keep  in  the 
shade;  seedlings  prick  out;  sow.  Beds,  in  which  bulbous  flowers 
have  grown,  fill  with  annuals  from  pots,  to  flower  through  autumn. 
Biennial  seedlings,  transplant.  BuLROUS-rooted  flower-seeds,  to 
obtain  varieties,  sow.  Bulbous  roots,  remove  or  transplant;  re¬ 
move  and  plant  offsets  ;  (Autumn  flowering),  plant.  Carnation 
layers  cut  from  old  root  and  plant ;  water  frequently  ;  layering  may 
still  be  done,  b. ;  card  the  flowers  and  shade  from  sun.  Dahlias, 
stake;  thin  the  flowers.  Daisies  propagate;  put  in  cuttings  of 
new  kinds  ;  keep  them  in  the  cutting  pots  through  winter.  Double- 
blossomed  perennials  with  fibrous  roots,  propagate  by  division,  e. 
Dress  borders  as  required.  Edgings  of  box,  & c.,  clip  in  wet  wea¬ 
ther.  Evergreens  maybe  moved,  e.,  if  wet  weather;  plant  cut¬ 
tings.  Grass,  mow  and  roll  weekly.  Grass  Seeds  may  be  sown, 
e.  Gravel,  weed  and  roll  weekly.  Hedges,  clip  in  moist  weather, 
except  laurel  and  holly  hedges.  Heliotropes,  put  in  cuttings 
under  glass  in  a  gentle  heat,  b.  Mignonette  sow  in  frame.  Pe¬ 
largoniums  propagate  by  cuttings,  b.  Perennials,  in  pots  and 
elsewhere,  will  require  water  almost  daily  ;  break  down  flower-stalks 
as  they  finish  blooming;  seedlings  transplant.  Pipings  of  Pinks 
may  be  planted  out.  Polyanthuses,  sow.  Ponds  keep  clear  of 
green  scum.  Potted  Annuals  will  require  water  daily  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther.  Ranunculuses,  sow  ;  plantin  pots  to  bloom  in  November. 
Roses,  finish  budding;  prune  in  strong  straggling  shoots;  cuttings 


of  China  and  Tea-scented  varieties  plant  underhand-glasses.  Seeds, 
gather  as  they  ripen.  Even  those  of  Heliotropes  and  Verbenas  will 
frequently  he  found  to  be  fertile.  Shrubbery,  cut  off  the  bunches 
of  seeds  of  Laburnums  ;  the  seeds  are  poisonous  ;  also  cut  off  the 
seeds  of  Lilacs.  Sowings,  to  obtain  varieties,  had  better  be  done  in 
boxes.  Ten-week  stock,  sow',  b.  Tulips,  and  other  bulbous-rooted 
flower-seed,  sow.  Turf  may  be  laid,  e.  Verbenas,  put  in  cuttings 
of  now  kinds,  e.  Watering  will  be  required  generally  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther.  Weeding,  generally  attend  to.  Cuttings  of  Penstemons, 
Snapdragons,  double  Lychnis,  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  will  yet 
succeed,  if  planted  and  shaded  under  hand-glasses.  Of  the  China 
Asters,  mark  the  finest,  and  save  for  seed.  T.  Atpleby. 

ORCHARD. 

Budding,  finish  and  remove  bandages  from  that  done  three  weeks 
since.  Remove  waste  shoots  from  stocks,  especially  below  the  bud. 
Blight  (American),  apply  the  brush  once  more.  Aphides  :  still 
try  to  extirpate  them  in  Peaches,  Plums,  the.  Red  Spider  :  if  this 
appears,  dust  flowers  of  sulphur  on  the  back  of  the  leaves.  Coccus, 
or  scaly  insect :  if  this  appears,  syringe  repeatedly  with  soap-suds. 
Figs,  continue  to  disbud,  and  commence  stopping  rambling  shoots. 
Vines,  follow  up  stopping  of  laterals,  and  keep  them  thin.  Apricots, 
stop  gross  leaders,  and  keep  down  breast  shoots  by  pinching. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  stop  all  gross  shoots,  and  keep  under 
breast  wood  by  the  same  process ;  where  too  thick,  remove  shoots 
altogether.  Pears,  dub  all  foreright  spray,  cutting  one  half  away; 
first  selecting  and  tying  down  all  short-jointed  and  brown-looking 
wood.  Protect  fruit  with  nets,  &c.  Wasps,  destroy  nests.  Late 
Strawberries,  water  well.  Alpines,  reduce  runners  from,  and 
place  slates  or  tiles  beneath.  Strawberries,  make  plantations  of 
early  and  strong  runners.  Raspberries  (double-bearing),  remove 
all  barren  shoots  from,  and  carefully  train  those  in  blossom.  Toma¬ 
toes,  thin,  stop,  and  train.  Commence  and  complete,  as  soon  as 
possible,  all  Nailing  and  Training,  whether  on  walls,  pales,  or 
espalier  trellises.  R.  Errington. 

PLANT  STOVE,  AND  FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 

As  long  as  the  temperature  will  permit,  admit  Air  day  and  night. 
Allow  the  Temperature  to  range,  with  sun  beat,  from  63°  to  85°; 
and  during  night  from  55°  to  65°.  Strike,  or  pot  off  if  already 
struck,  Succulent  and  Soft-wooded  plants,  that  they  may  be 
established  before  winter.  Do  not  give  the  magical  stop  any  more 
to  the  young  shoots  of  plants  intended  to  bloom  in  winter  and 
spring,  but  harden  them  by  exposure  to  air  and  light.  Examine, 
shift  sparingly,  and  re-arrange  Orchids  ;  placing  in  separate  groups 
those  in  flower,  those  that  have  finished  their  growth,  and  those  still 
growing— giving  shade  and  air  to  the  first,  air  and  more  light  to  the 
second,  and  moisture  and  heat  to  the  third.  Attend  to  Creepers  on 
trellises,  and  growing  up  rafters  ;  bestow  upon  them  enough  of  art 
to  convey  the  idea  of  dressed  elegance,  anil  not  so  much  as  would 
conjure  up  impressions  of  the  stiff  and  the  formal.  Give  the  last 
shifting,  early  in  the  month,  to  those  Pines  intended  for  early 
fruiting  next  season.  Let  others  follow  in  succession.  Clear  early 
ripe  Grapes  from  all  diseased  and  mouldy  berries  ;  admit  abundance 
of  air.  Keep  down,  or  rather  keep  aumy,  the  Red  Spider,  by 
lighting  a  fire  in  dull  days,  and  brushing  the  pipes  or  flues  with  a 
thin  mixture  of  sulphur  and  water.  Thin  freely  the  late  crops ;  and 
water  the  Vines  in  dry  weather.  Give  to  Peach-houses,  from 
which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  copious  syringing  ;  and  keep  the 
houses  rather  close,  to  raise  their  temperature  by  sun  heat,  that  the 
wood  may  be  hardened  and  ripened  before  ultimate  exposure  by 
removing  the  sashes.  Stop  and  thin  shoots  in  late  houses.  Regulate 
the  shoots,  and  set  the  fruit  on  Melon  plants.  Strike  cuttings,  or 
sow  seeds,  of  Cucumuers  intended  for  a  late  supply.  Encourage 
the  growth  of  all  Plants  in  Pots  intended  for  forcing,  and  place 
those  fully  matured  by  the  back  of  a  north  wall.  Lay  Straw¬ 
berries  in  small  pots,  to  he  shifted  into  larger.  Turn  Bark  Beds. 
Paint  ;  wash  ;  clear  out  furnaces  ;  empty  and  rinse  out  boilers; 
and  have  every  thing  in  readiness  for  a  cold  weather  campaign. 

’  R.  Fisn. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Alexanders,  sow.  Angelica,  sow.  Aromatic  Het-bs  may 
still  be  planted  ;  gather  for  drying  and  distilling.  Artichokes, 
break  down,  &c.  Asparagus-beds,  weed.  Balm,  plant;  gather 
for  drying.  Beans,  plant,  b.  Borage,  sow.  Borecole,  plant. 
Brocoli,  plant,  b.  Cabbages,  plant  out;  sow’,  b.  Cardoons, 
earth  up.  Carrots,  sow,  b.  Cauliflowers,  plant  ;  sow,  e. 
Celeriac,  earth  up.  Celery,  prick  out;  plant.  Chervil,  sow. 
Colew'orts,  sow  for,  b.  ;  plant.  Corn  Salad,  sow.  Cress 
(American),  sow.  Cucumbers,  plant  or  sow,  b.  Dill  is  fit  for 
gathering.  Eartiiing-up,  attend  to.  Endive,  plant  ;  sow,  b. ; 
blanch,  &c.,  advancing  crops.  Fennel,  sow  and  plant.  FiNOcnio, 
earth  up.  Garlic,  take  up.  Hoeing,  attend  to.  Kidney  Beans, 
sow,  b.  Leeks,  plant,  b.  Lettuces,  sow,  for  standing  through 
the  winter;  plant  out.  Melons,  attend  to.  Mint,  gather  for 
drying.  Musiiroom-eeds,  make  ;  attend  to.  Nasturtium 
Berries,  gather.  Onions,  sow,  b.  and  e. ;  lay  down  tops.  Pars¬ 
ley,  sow,  b.  Peas,  sow,  b.  Potatoes,  take  up  as  their  stems 
decay ;  store  them  in  a  shed,  between  layers  of  dry  earth.  Ead- 
isiies,  sow;  gather  pods  for  pickling.  Rape  (edible  rooted),  sow. 
Rociiambole,  take  up.  Savoys,  plant,  b.  Seeds,  gather  as 
ripe.  Shallots,  take  up.  Small  Salading,  sow.  Spinach, 
sow.  Stir  between  plants  in  row's,  the.  Turnips,  of  the  stone 
kind,  sow,  b. ;  thin,  &c.  Turnip-Cabbage,  plant.  Weeding  and 
Watering,  attend  to.  Wormwood,  plant,  b. 
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Plants  dedicated  to 
each  day. 
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Botanical  Society’s  Meeting. 
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Mugwort  flowers. 
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9  Sun.  aft.  Thin.  Mushrooms  abound. 

Egyptian  Water-lily. 
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Pr.  Alf.  b.  1844.  Transfiguration. 

Meadow  Saffron. 

33 
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5 
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Name  of  Jesus.  Hort.  Society’s  Meeting. 

Common  Amaranth. 

35 
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19 

5 

28 
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W. 

Swift  last  seen. 

Love-lies-bleeding. 

36 

35 

9  34 

20 

5 

21 
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Transfiguration. — This  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
commemorating  our  Lord’s  glorious  appearance  on  Mount  Tabor 
(Matt,  xvii.),  was  instituted  by  Pope  Calixtus  in  the  year  1456, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  deliverance  of  Belgrade  from  the  Turks.  It 
is  customary  in  France  on  this  day  to  place  fresh  grapes  on  the  altar, 
for  the  priest  to  bless  the  vintage  of  the  year. 

Name  of  Jesus. — This  anniversary,  celebrated  by  the  same 
church,  in  honour  of  the  name  of  Him  to  whom  “  every  knee  shall 
bow,”  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  with  a  design  to  awaken  the 
sensibility  of  converts,  and  to  promote  the  habit  of  reverence  for  His 
name. 

Phenomena  of  toe  Season. — In  rural  districts,  as  observed 
above  in  the  calendar,  the  swift  is  last  seen,  on  an  average  of  years, 
about  the  eighth  of  this  month.  In  towns,  or  other  places  where 
large  buildings  or  lofty  towers  afford  these  birds  the  kind  of  shelter 


in  which  they  so  especially  delight,  they  linger  for  about  three  weeks 
longer.  This  largest  of  the  swallow  tribe  is  really  a  tropical  bird, 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  reason  why  it  can  only  endure  to  be  with 
us  during  the  hottest  period  of  our  year.  It  arrives  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  often  leaves  at  the  end  of  July,  though  its  stay,  as 
already  observed,  is  frequently  prolonged  to  the  close  of  the  present 
month.  Its  black  plumage  and  shrieking  cry  associate  it  with  ill- 
omens  in  the  minds  of  the  superstitious,  whence  arose  its  name  of 
the  deviling ,  and  the  blade  martin.  The  extreme  lightness  of  its 
body,  and  the  great  expanse  of  its  wings — for  the  first  weighs  but 
one  ounce,  and  the  latter  measure  eighteen  inches  across — render  it 
the  most  untiring  in  its  flight  of  any  bird  visiting  our  climate. 
There  are  much  fewer  swifts  than  usual  this  year  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  where  this  is  written  (Winchester),  and  old  people  have  thence 
inferred  the  early  arrival  of  cold  weather,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discern 
how  the  two  events  can  be  connected. 


Insects. — From  the  end  of  June 
to  the  commencement  of  August,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  temperature  of  the 
season,  may  be  found  clinging  to 
trees,  especially  the  lime,  that  beauti¬ 
ful  insect  the  Wood  Leopard  moth 
(Zeuzera  cesculi  of  some,  and  Boinbyx 
or  Cossus  cesculi  of  others).  Its  specific 
name,  from  oesculus,  a  horse  chesnut,  is 
singularly  inapplicable,  as  it  frequents 
that  tree  less  than  any  other.  It  is 
white,  covered  with  bluish-black  spots, 
as  represented  in  our  drawing  ;  the 
antennee  short,  very  feathery  at  the 
lower  half,  tapering  to  a  fine  point. 

The  female  is  full  twice  as  large  as  the 
male,  often  measuring  nearly  three 
inches  across  the  expanded  fore-wings. 

She  is  furnished  with  a  long  ovipositor, 
or  egg  depositor,  admirably  adapted 
for  inserting  her  eggs  in  (he  cracks  of 
the  bark  of  trees,  on  the  wood  of  which  the  caterpillar  feeds.  To  the 
pear,  apple,  hazel,  walnut,  elm,  lime,  and  other  trees,  it  is  most 
destructive,  burrowing  holes  into  them,  destroying  their  sap  vessels, 
and  forming  reservoirs  for  wet  to  lodge  in  and  promote  decay.  The 
caterpillar  is  white,  tinged  with  yellow,  and  spotted  with  black  ;  its 
head  being  horny,  with  black  patches  upon  it,  and  on  the  segment 
of  the  body  next  to  it.  Its  length  is  about  two  inches  when  full 
grown,  being  hatched  in  August,  and  attaining  its  full  size  in  the 
June  following.  It  then  enters  the  pupa  state,  becoming  a  brownish 
yellow  chrysalis,  in  a  cocoon  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  wood  which, 
as  a  caterpillar,  it  gnawed  down  in  working  its  passage.  From  this 
cocoon,  as  already  stated,  the  moth  comes  forth,  either  at  the  end 
of  June  or  some  time  between  that  and  the  beginning  of  August. 
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Of  the  London  Horticultural  Society — that  instance 
of  the  associations  which  should  not  only  encourage 
the  practitioner  of  the  art  hy  the  judicious  sugges¬ 
tions  of  their  prizes,  but  should  teach  hy  their  pub¬ 
lications,  and  demonstrate  what  is  good  cultivation 
in  their  gardens — we  have  already  spoken.  We  have 
also  urged  upon  the  attention  of  our  readers  that 
most  important  class  of  horticultural  societies  hav¬ 
ing  for  their  prime  object  the  encouragement  of  a 
taste  for  gardening  and  the  improvement  of  its  prac¬ 
tice  among  the  cottagers  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
and  for  these  we  held  up,  as  a  model,  the  Society  of 
Pytchley.  A  third  class  of  horticultural  societies, 
scarcely  less  important,  and  certainly  tending  to  the 
improvement  of  British  gardening,  yet  remains  to  he 
noticed ;  and  we  will  take,  as  our  exemplar,  “  The 
Stamford  Hill  Horticultural  Society.” 


This  Society  was  instituted  in  1833,  and,  judging 
from  its  exhibition,  which  we  attended  on  the  18tli  of 
the  July  just  past,  there  is  no  reason  to  say  that,  as  it 
then  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Josiah  Wilson,  Esq., 
of  Stonard  House,  so  in  1933  its  centenary  shall  not 
he  celebrated  in  the  same  grounds,  under  the  auspices 
of  one  of  his  descendants.  It  has  the  elements  of 
longevity  about  it,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  noting 
some  of  these  that  we  deviate  from  our  prescribed 
course,  and  dwell  upon  the  transactions  of  a  local 
Society.  We  are  obliged  to  refrain  from  noticing  these 
generally,  for  we  have  no  right  to  prefer  a  few  before 
the  others,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  notice  the 
whole  of  the  three  hundred  or  thereabout,  which  do 
service  to  horticulture  in  every  section  of  the  British 
Isles. 

The  Rules  of  the  Stamford  Hill  Society  are  so 
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concise  that  we  now  publish  them  entire;  for,  concise 
as  they  are,  yet  they  embody  all  that  are  desirable 
for  regulating  such  institutions. 

1 .  All  objects  intended  for  competition  must  be  at  the  place  of  ex¬ 

hibition  before  eleven  o’clock. 

2.  Every  exhibiter  should  send  with  his  plants  a  list,  showing  in 

which  number  on  the  list  of  prizes  they  are  to  be  classed  for 
competition,  and  also  cards  properly  filled  up  according  to  the 
designation  given  in  the  printed  list.  All  plants  should  be 
neatly  and  distinctly  labelled  with  the  correct  names ;  and  the 
name  of  each  plant  exhibited  in  the  Collections  of  Heaths, 
Azaleas,  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  should  also  be  stated  upon 
the  list  accompanying  the  plants. 

N.B.  Exhibiters  can  obtain  forms  for  lists  and  cards  from  the 
Treasurer  or  Secretary. 

3.  No  plant  is  to  be  exhibited  that  has  been  less  than  three  months 

in  the  possession  of  the  exhibiter,  unless  raised  from  seed  by 
such  exhibiter,  which  fact  must  be  stated  on  the  list  he  fur¬ 
nishes. 

N.B.  Any  infringement  of  this  Rule  will  disqualify  a  Member. 

4.  No  flower  to  be  exhibited  as  a  Seedling  which  has  not  been 

raised  from  seed  by  the  exhibiter,  and  such  seedling  must 
never  have  been  shown  before  at  this  Society. 

5.  Plants  which  are  classed  for  a  distinct  Prize  are  excluded  from 

Stove  or  Greenhouse  Collections,  excepting  azaleas  and  heaths. 

6.  Vegetables  must  be  divested  of  outside  leaves  and  unnecessary 

stalks,  and  weight  will  be  considered  only  when  combined 
with  quality. 

7.  No  exhibiter  can  receive  two  Prizes  in  one  Class. 

8.  No  plant  can  be  entitled  to  a  Prize,  either  singly  or  in  collection, 

that  is  not  in  bloom,  nor  can  the  same  plant  receive  two  Prizes 
in  one  season. 

9.  The  Judges  may  recommend  to  the  Council  any  object  which 

they  may  deem  worthy  of  a  Prize,  whether  named  in  the  list 
or  not. 

10.  In  the  event  of  the  Judges  not  deeming  any  article  exhibited 

worthy  of  a  first  Prize,  they  may  award  a  second  or  third,  or 
reject  it  altogether;  and,  upon  their  recommendation,  the 
Committee  may  give  additional  Prizes  in  each  class  according 
to  the  number  of  exhibiters. 

11.  Any  person  questioning  the  decision  of  the  Judges  shall  not  be 

permitted  to  exhibit  in  future. 

12.  The  Society’s  vans  will  fetch  and  return  the  plants,  &c.,  of  any 

exhibiter  within  three  miles  of  the  place  of  exhibition,  pro¬ 
vided  three  days’  previous  notice  of  the  amount  of  van  room 
required  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  ;  and  those  plants  which 
are  conveyed  to  the  grounds  first  in  the  morning  will  be  first 
returned  in  the  evening. 

These  rules  speak  for  themselves,  and  being  ad¬ 
hered  to  scrupulously,  and  without  any  favouritism, 
admit  of  no  murmuring.  The  12th  rule  is  applicable 
only  to  a  neighbourhood  like  Stamford  Hill,  where 
the  population  is  large,  and  the  exhibiters  numerous, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  show  ground. 

The  classification  of  prizes  adopted  by  this  society, 
we  recommend  emphatically  for  adoption  by  other  so¬ 
cieties.  There  are  prizes  for  orchidaceous  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  collections  of  hardy,  greenhouse,  and  stove 
plants,  hut  the  predominant  feature  of  the  society’s 
list  of  rewards  halving  distinct  prizes  for  collections 
of  one  kind  of  plant.  Thus  geraniums,  calceolarias, 
cinerarias,  cacti,  azaleas,  heaths,  verbenas,  roses, 
auriculas,  pansies,  achimenes,  gloxinias,  fuchsias, 
annuals  in  pots,  hardy  perennials,  balsams,  pinks, 
ranunculuses,  iris  blooms,  lilium  lancifolium,  cocks¬ 
combs,  carnations,  picotees,  dahlias,  China  asters, 
and  French  marigolds,  have  all  separate  prizes.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  obviously  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  exhibiters,  for  there  are  hundreds  of  ama¬ 
teurs  who  have  only  the  requisite  convenience  for 
cultivating  one  kind  of  flower,  who  excel  in  its  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  who  would  gladly  enter  the  lists  if,  as 
at  Stamford  Hill,  they  had  a  fitting  opportunity  and 
encouragement.  That  such  is  the  result,  was  demon¬ 
strated  at  the  meeting  on  the  18th  of  July,  for  we 
never  before  saw  such  a  rich  gathering  of  admirably 


grown  achimenes  and  gloxinias  as  were  then  dis¬ 
played.  The  first  and  second  prizes  for  these  were 
gained  by  Joseph  Oldham,  Esq.,  of  Stamford  Hill, 
and  R.  Dawson,  Esq.,  of  Tottenham;  and,  for  the 
information  of  our  readers,  we  will  enumerate  the 
flowers  in  their  collections.  Of  achimenes,  there  were 
patens,  grandi flora,  longiflora,  cocciuea  superba, 
picta,  venusta,  Lipmanii,  and  pedunculate.  Of  glox¬ 
inias,  maxima,  cartonii,  Priestleyana,  cerina,  albo- 
sanguinea,  and  Menziana. 

Another  good  feature  of  this  society’s  prizes  is, 
that  they  are  offered  for  small  collections,  in  no  class 
more  than  six  specimens  being  admissible,  except 
in  the  miscellaneous  collections,  and  even  in  these 
the  plants  are  restricted  to  twelve.  This,  also,  tends 
to  increase  the  number  of  competitors,  one  of  the 
great  objects  for  all  such  societies  to  aim  at ;  and 
the  absolute  declaration  of  the  number,  neither  more 
nor  less,  which  must  be  exhibited,  is  another  point 
worthy  of  all  imitation.  Some  societies  are  indefi¬ 
nite  upon  this  point,  wording  their  prize  terms  thus, 
“  in  collections  of  not  less  than  twelve,”  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  is,  that  though  it  is  generally  un¬ 
derstood  that  twelve  is  the  number  to  be  exhibited, 
yet  some  large  grower  occasionally  wishes  to  exhibit 
a  much  larger  number,  and  disputes  are  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  consequence. 

The  prizes  of  the  Stamford  Hill  Society  are  not 
large — varying  between  twenty  and  five  shillings  ; 
yet  that  these  are  quite  sufficiently  liberal  is  evinced 
by  the  richness  of  its  exhibitions,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  brilliance  of  the  attendance.  On  the  day  in 
question  there  were  about  1700  tickets  of  admission 
issued — each  member  being  entitled  to  three  :  more 
than  1200  of  these  were  delivered  at  the  entrance ; 
and,  as  some  were  for  the  admission  of  more  than 
one  person,  we  are  not  far  wrong  if  we  guess  that 
there  were  1500  visitors.  The  grounds  in  which  the 
meeting  was  held  added  to  the  attraction.  The  exten¬ 
sive  view  from  them  is  unsurpassed  by  any  so  closely 
in  the  vicinity  of  London  ;  the  conservatory,  on 
which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  a  future 
Number,  is  most  tasteful ;  and  the  fernery,  under 
the  good  management  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  eldest  son,  is 
a  model  which  deserves  imitation. 


We  do  not  remember  in  any  year  to  have  heard  so 
many  complaints  of  the  failures  of  plants  as  in  the 
present.  Pansies  have  died  off’  in  dozens,  newly- 
planted  trees  have  failed,  and  young  greenhouse 
plants,  generally,  have  suffered.  Very  much  of  this 
destruction  has  arisen  from  a  neglect  of  timely  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  during  the  excessive  drought  ol  July; 
but  some  of  the  ruin  seems  to  have  been  unavoid¬ 
able,  for  a  master  of  horticulture  writes  thus  to  us: — 
“  It  may  be  some  consolation  to  amateurs  to  know 
that  the  best  gardeners  have  suffered  much  this  sea- 
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son  :  many  of  their  young  plants  were  injured,  if  not 
killed,  with  the  wet  and  chilly  nights  up  to  midsum¬ 
mer,  and  then  by  a  sudden  drought,  which  parched 
up  the  leaves,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that 
could  be  given  them.” 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

The  Peach. — The  period  has  arrived  when  a  very 
general  stopping  of  the  shoots  of  peaches  and  nec¬ 
tarines  should  take  place.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  this  is  the  most  general  practice,  for  many  good 
gardeners  do  not  stop  at  all,  or  but  very  little.  We, 
however,  have  practised  thus  for  years,  and  we  are 
perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  a  most  essential  point  of 
culture,  having  a  direct  tendency  to  moderate  that 
extreme  vigour  of  root,  which  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  through  the  influence  of  a  high  ground  tem¬ 
perature,  is  apt  to  produce  late  growths ;  especially 
if  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  roots  are  at  a  considerable 
depth. 

Another  object  is  accomplished  by  stopping ;  rapid 
growth  is  inimical  to  both  size  and  flavour  in  the  fruit, 
both  which  qualities  are  enhanced  by  what  we  may 
term  a  concentration  of  the  elaborated  juices,  which 
at  this  period  should  be  in  full  power.  Those  juices 
should  not  be  suffered  to  expend  themselves  in  the 
production  of  an  excess  of  immature  leaves,  which 
can  never  fully  repay  back  the  stores  used  in  their 
production.  A  third  reason  exists  for  this  proce¬ 
dure  :  it  affords  one  more  chance,  before  the  growing 
season  is  finally  completed,  of  making  farther  ad¬ 
vances  towards  an  equalization  of  the  sap  ;  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  case  of  all  trained 
trees,  more  especially  the  peach  and  nectarine, 
which  are  but  too  apt  to  run  riot  in  some  branches 
at  the  expense  of  the  others.  Our  rules  of  stopping 
at  this  period  are  as  follows : — Wo  commence  as  soon 
as  we  perceive  the  last  swelling  of  the  fruit  begin¬ 
ning  ;  and  this  will,  in  most  parts  of  England,  be 
about  the  first  week  in  August.  We  do  not  complete 
all  the  stopping  at  once,  but,  generally,  go  over  the 
trees  three  times.  In  the  first  stopping,  we  com¬ 
mence  at  the  extremities,  pinching  oft'  the  mere 
growing  point  of  every  shoot  that  may  be  considered 
a  leading  one,  or  inclined  to  be  rather  rampant. 
Not  a  shoot  do  we  touch  on  all  the  subordinate 
parts  of  the  tree  which  have  acquired,  or  are  likely 
soon  to  acquire,  the  character  of  leaders;  such 
breast-wood,  or,  rather,  back  shoots,  as  obstruct  the 
light  from  those  ahead  of  them,  by  overtaking 
and  overlapping  them,  we  stop  without  hesitation. 
Amongst  the  latter  will  be  found  many  shoots  not 
far  from  the  collar  of  the  tree,  which  we  described 
in  former  Cottage  Gardeners  as  being  a  sort  of 
nursery  for  successional  wood.  With  many  of  these 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  reserve  two  or  three  leaves 
or  joints:  that  is  to  say,  provided  they  are  rushing 
past  and  shading  the  true-bearing  shoots  of  the  next 
year.  All  axillary  shoots,  too,  we  stop  at  this  time. 
Our  readers  will  remember,  that  what  we  term 
axillary  shoots  are  those  which  spring  forth  from 
the  sides  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  current  year  ; 
the  term  axillary,  therefore,  we  would  beg  them  to 
bear  in  mind :  it  is  in  general  use  amongst  practical 
men  of  any  repute,  and  is  sufficiently  expressive  of 
the  character  of  such  wood.  We  do  not  like  the  use 
of  such  terms  as  watery  wood ;  it  does  not,  in  many 
cases,  express  clearly  what  is  intended ;  such  terms, 
therefore,  should  be  used  and  received  with  some 
caution.  We  could  ourselves  soon  coin  more  ex¬ 


pressive  terms  for  many  of  our  operations;  but 
we  consider  it  better  to  content  ourselves  with  the 
terms  already  existing,  which,  being  conventionally 
settled,  should  not  be  disturbed  without  very  strong 
reasons.  Most  of  these  axillary  shoots,  then,  will 
by  this  period  be  six  inches  in  length  at  least ;  and 
where  more  walling  or  fence  remains  still  to  be  co¬ 
vered,  such  will  be  required  to  remain  at  the  winter’s 
forming,  although  many  foolishly  cut  them  away ; 
indeed,  many  gardeners  cannot  fancy  them,  their 
appearance  differing  so  much  from  the  fruitful  wood. 
Nevertheless,  although  by  no  means  fruitful  them¬ 
selves,  they  aro  capable  of  producing  fruitful  shoots 
in  the  ensuing  year,  in  the  course  of  which  then- 
character  will  become  totally  altered.  These,  then, 
may  all  be  stopped  at  this  dressing,  and  it  will  im¬ 
part  a  woody  firmness  to  them,  which  will  enable 
them  to  endure  the  winter  and  to  avoid  being 
gummed  in  the  succeeding  spring. 

At  this  stopping,  then,  we  will  suppose  (in  order 
to  convey  some  definite  idea)  one-third  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  or  stronger-growing  shoots  all  over  the  tree  are 
stopped,  besides  the  axillary  shoots,  &c.  In  another 
fortnight  we  go  over  again,  and  stop  about  another 
third  portion,  on  precisely  similar  principles ;  and, 
in  addition,  many  of  those  stopped  only  a  fortnight 
before  will  have  commenced  growing  again ;  these 
we  stop  at  every  point.  The  other  third  remaining, 
and  which  will  comprise  all  the  weaker  shoots 
wherever  situate,  we  do  not  stop  at  all.  These  con 
tinue  growing  until  the  end  of  the  season,  and,  of 
course,  appropriating  a  portion  of  that  ascending 
sap  of  which  their  stronger  neighbours  were  deprived 
by  stopping.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  moreover, 
that  a  portion  of  the  descending  sap,  elaborated  by 
the  superior  shoots  (which  will  soon,  under  these 
circumstances,  produce  a  surplus)  becomes  appro¬ 
priated  by  these  inferior  shoots  in  its  passage  clown- 
ward  to  the  roots ;  for  we  have  repeatedly  found, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  that,  by  a  systematic 
and  severe  course  of  stopping  on  the  principles  here 
laid  down,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  cause  the  lower 
portion  of  tire  tree  to  become  stronger  than  the  prin¬ 
cipal  branches.  We  have  reared  trees  on  this  system, 
commencing  operations  the  year  after  planting,  which 
have  astonished  old  practitioners ;  trees  possessing 
two  powerful  arms  or  branches,  the  one  right  the 
other  left,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  and  almost 
parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  soil,  whilst  all  the 
centre  of  the  tree,  usually  the  strongest,  was  under 
complete  subjection, — in  fact,  not  half  the  strength 
of  the  lower  shoots.  This  was  not  done,  however, 
by  winter  pruning ;  such  could  never  have  accom¬ 
plished  it.  To  use  a  nautical  phrase,  we  like  best  to 
“  trim  the  vessel  when  she  is  in  full  sail.” 

It  will  be  understood  here  that,  in  speaking  of 
stopping  a  third  of  the  shoots  at  one  time,  we  do  not 
intend  such  dry  rules  to  be  of  too  stringent  a  cha¬ 
racter.  We  have  supposed  a  case  in  which  a  large, 
fine,  and  strong-growing  peach,  covers  two-thirds  of 
the  space  of  wall  allotted  to  it ;  one,  in  fact,  which 
has  been  planted  some  five  or  six  years.  Much 
deviation  from  such  a  case  will  be  necessary  under  a 
variety  of  circumstances  :  weak  trees  require  no 
stopping  at  all.  R.  Errington. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons’  Rose  Nursery,  Ches- 
hunt  (Continued  from  page  209). — We  left  off  our 
account  of  this  interesting  nursery  at  the  point  when 
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we  bail  arrived  at  the  avenue  of  pillar  roses.  Pass¬ 
ing  round  the  end  of  this  delightful  avenue,  the 
walk  leads  to  what  the  proprietors  call  the  Rosetum. 
This  is  a  considerable  plot  of  ground  laid  out  in 
three  long  beds,  the  middle  one  being  a  long  oval. 
Gravel  walks  and  box  edgings  divide  the  beds  from 
each  other.  The  tallest  standards  are  planted  in  the 
centre  of  each  bed,  half  standards  next  to  them,  and 
dwarfs  next  to  the  box  edging.  The  soil  of  the  beds 
is  of  a  fine  loamy  texture,  just  the  light  kind  for 
roses.  This  arrangement  shows  off  the  flowers  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  This  rosetum  has  only  been 
planted  two  seasons,  and  the  best  kinds  only  being 
selected  of  both  old  and  new  sorts,  the  amateur 
will  find  here  a  good  place  to  suit  his  fancy,  and 
choose  the  very  best  for  his  garden.  Duplicates  of 
all  the  kinds,  excepting  the  very  newest,  are  in  the 
nursery  rows  in  other  parts  of  the  ground.  Amongst 
so  many  excellent  varieties  it  is  an  invidious  and 
almost  hopeless  task  to  particularize  any  as  being 
better  than  the  others ;  but  as  some  were  pointed 
out  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  Paul  as  being  most  suitable  for 
bedding  or  planting  out  in  clumps,  we  shall  endea¬ 
vour  to  describe  them,  and  by  doing  this  make  our 
observations  of,  •what  is  the  aim  and  end  of  all  our 
writing,  utility  to  our  readers. 

Bedding  Boses. — Aubernon,  hybrid  perpetual, 
bright  rose  changing  to  red;  a  superb  large  full 
double  kind,  flowering  for  a  long  season.  Caroline, 
tea-scented  China,  blush,  pink  centre;  a  large  double 
variety,  flowering  from  June  till  the  frost  sets  in. 
Miss  Clegg,  noisette,  a  large,  double,  beautiful  pure 
white,  very  dwarf,  blooming  in  clusters  for  a  long 
season.  Pumila  Alba,  noisette,  a  scarce  rose  of  very 
dwarf  habit,  free  flowerer,  very  double,  and  pure 
white ;  excellent  for  pot  culture,  for  forcing,  and  bed¬ 
ding.  Philibert  de  I'orme,  hybrid  Bourbon ;  a  beau¬ 
tiful  variety,  well  worth  growing.  Joan  of  Arc,  hy¬ 
brid  China,  white,  centre  rose  ;  a  superb  flower.  Le 
Commandant  Fournier,  hybrid  perpetual,  brilliant 
red,  large,  and  very  double.  Jean  Roden ,  new  hybrid 
perpetual  moss  ;  a  good  rose  and  free  bloomer. 

Weeping  Boses. — The  most  elegant  of  all  the 
forms  the  rose  can  be  shaped  into  is  that  of  a  droop¬ 
ing  tree.  Several  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  being 
good  examples  of  this  mode,  especially  La  Belle 
Thurete,  a  dark  rose  of  drooping  habit ;  Jaune  de 
Prez,  hybrid  perpetual,  buff,  with  yellow  centre — the 
specimen  here  measured  21  feet  in  circumference ; 
Adolphe,  hybrid  China,  beautiful. 

New  Boses. — Of  those  which  we  noticed  as  being 
particularly  good,  we  name  the  following : — Countess 
de  Segur,  a  hybrid  Provence.  General  Negrier,  hy¬ 
brid  perpetual,  beautiful,  good  form,  and  pure  white. 
We  were  told  it  is  a  good  pot  rose.  Duchess  de  Prces- 
lin,  blush,  rosy  centre.  Count  Boubert,  hybrid  Bour¬ 
bon,  fine  habit,  rosy  crimson.  Geant  des  Batailles 
(the  giant  of  the  battles),  a  splendid  new  rose  of  the 
most  brilliant  crimson,  shaded  with  purple.  Queen 
Victoria,  tea-scented,  a  fine  yellow. 

Of  good  old  kinds,  not  well  known,  the  following 
were  pointed  out: — Ladg  Hamilton,  a  hybrid  per¬ 
petual,  very  dark  puce  ;  full  and  large.  Grand  Capi- 
taine,  fiery  crimson,  like  velvet,  and  very  double. 
Nathalie  Daniel,  hybrid  noisette,  peach  blossom;  very 
beautiful  and  double.  Ladg  Alice  Peel,  a  dwarf  of 
a  deep  colour  ;  very  double,  good  form.  Dr.  Arnold, 
richest  crimson.  Dometelle  Becar,  fine  lilac.  Ohl, 
Gallic,  dark  crimson,  and  scarlet  shaded ;  large,  and 
very  double.  Vulcan,  hybrid  China,  brilliant  crim- 
son ;  good  form,  and  very  double. 

Beyond  tho  rosetum  are  two  long  beds  of  seedlings, 


|  some  of  which  were  in  flower.  One  in  particular  we 
|  noticed,  a  dark  crimson,  four-seasons’  rose.  Passing 
to  the  left  we  entered  a  field  of  roses,  in  rows,  for 
sale.  Here  we  saw  numbers  of  the  finest  kinds  in 
full  flower,  perfectly  healthy,  not  an  insect  to  be  seen, 
and  making  fine  strong  shoots  for  the  next  season. 
At  the  lower  end  of  this  field  were  two  long  beds, 
bounded  at  the  edges  with  bricks,  and  filled  with  saw¬ 
dust  :  in  it  were  plunged  pots  of  seedling  pines  and 
various  shrubs  The  chief  interest  in  these  beds  was 
the  novel  mode  of  shading  the  seedlings.  At  about  a 
yard  distant  from  each  other  willow  rods  were  bent 
over ;  and,  as  they  bad  been  put  in  green  in  the  spring, 
they  had  taken  root  at  each  end.  Almost  every  bud 
had  broken,  and  the  shoots  thus  produced  shaded 
the  seedlings  sufficiently  from  the  summer  sun,  with¬ 
out  drawing  or  otherwise  injuring  them.  We  think 
this  mode  worth  imitation  for  various  purposes  where 
shade  is  desirable,  being  so  simple  and  so  cheap. 

Wall  Boses. — Crossing  from  the  field  of  roses,  a 
walk  led  us  to  a  wall  which  stretches  down  to  the 
dwelling-house.  This  wall  has  planted  against  it 
several  of  the  best  kinds  of  roses.  We  noted  the 
following  as  being  particularly  good  at  the  time  : — 
Laura  Davoust,  a  hybrid  multiflora,  pink,  changing 
to  blush ;  a  beautiful  double  rose,  flowering  in  im¬ 
mense  clusters.  We  had  the  curiosity  to  count  one 
bunch,  and  found  it  contained  upon  one  stem  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  perfect  flowers  ;  and  this  was 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  head,  there  were  plenty 
more  quite  as  numerous.  From  this  description 
our  readers  will  perceive  that  Laura  Davoust  is,  for 
covering  a  wall,  a  most  excellent  kind.  Leopoldine 
d’ Orleans,  evergreen  climbing  rose,  white,  shaded 
with  rose ;  beautiful,  and  very  double.  Myrianthes 
renoncule,  evergreen,  blush,  striped  with  rose  ;  small 
and  double ;  a  beautiful  wall  rose.  Russelliana, 
hybrid  multiflora,  dark  crimson  ;  very  fine  and 
double ;  a  strong  grower.  Though  not  so  free  a 
bloomer  as  the  above,  the  colour  and  form  of  this 
rose  renders  it  a  desirable  variety. 

We  then  visited  the  propagating-by-cuttings  de¬ 
partment,  which  is  a  manufactory  of  plants  on  a 
large  scale,  some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  cuttings 
being  struck  annually.  Here  are  ranges  of  pits, 
heated  by  hot  water  tanks,  in  a  chamber  covered  in 
with  slates  and  boards,  with  about  six  inches  deep 
of  sawdust  to  plunge  the  cutting  pots  in.  Such  are 
the  means  used  for  striking  cuttings,  and,  apparently, 
a  successful  mode  it  is. 

We  noticed  in  one  of  the  houses  a  fine  specimen 
of  that  new  and  elegant  plant,  Zauchsneria  Califor- 
nica,  in  full  bloom,  three  feet  high,  two  feet  across ; 
but,  on  account  of  being  rather  forced,  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  was  deficient. 

The  houses  for  forcing  roses  are  of  considerable 
extent.  One  of  them  is  now  occupied  with  some 
specimens  of  Cryptomeria  japonica,  and  other  kinds 
of  pines,  besides  a  great  number  of  seedlings,  of 
various  ages,  of  Cedrus  Deodara  and  Araucaria 
imbricata. 

Such  are  the  brief  notices  we  made  at  this  inter¬ 
esting  nursery.  We  shall  only  add  that  the  whole 
is  in  good  order:  excellent  walks,  fresh -raked  bor¬ 
ders,  and  not  a  weed  to  be  seen.  We  must  now 
close  the  account  of  our  visit  by  remarking  that  a 
pleasanter  day  we  never  spent,  the  weather  being 
fine,  though  somewhat  too  hot,  which  rather  caused 
some  of  the  roses  to  droop.  We  visited  afterwards 
the  gardens  of  H.  B.  Iver,  Esq.,  C.  Warner,  Esq., 
Mrs.  Bosanquet,  and  B.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  near  Ware, 
in  all  of  which  we  noted  some  things  that  we  trust 
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will  be  interesting  and  useful.  But  our  pages  warn 
us  that  our  allotted  space  is  nearly  full,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  we  must  reluctantly  defer  giving  those  notes 
till  next  week. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Fuchsias. — All  that  are  planted  in  the  borders 
will  now  be  growing  freely,  and  producing  then 
elegant  blooms  of  scarlet  and  purple  profusely. 
They  are  susceptible  of  being  trained  in  various 
ways.  If  planted  to  cover  a  bed  in  the  parterre,  the 
shoots  should  be  pegged  down  so  as  to  completely 
cover  the  soil.  The  shoots  should  then  be  allowed 
to  grow  upright,  as  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
dowers  would  be  hid  and  spoiled  by  the  rains  if 
kept  too  close  to  the  earth. 

Standards. — Fuchsias  also  make  excellent  stand¬ 
ards,  and  in  that  form  the  flowers  are  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  hanging  like  ear-drops  gracefully, 
and,  as  it  were,  courting  you  to  examine  their  beau¬ 
ties.  To  obtain  a  standard  form,  commence  when 
the  plant  is  young,  shortening  the  side  shoots,  and 
training  to  a  straight  stick  the  central  shoot.  As 
this  shoot  advances,  repot  the  plant  to  encourage  its 
growth.  When  it  has  attained  the  height  of  two 
feet,  you  may  prime  off  the  lowest  tier  of  branches 
quite  close  to  the  stem,  shortening  the  others,  and  so 
on  till  the  stem  has  reached  six  or  more  feet  high. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  ask — Why  not 
prune  off  the  side  shoots  at  once  ?  If  that  was  done, 
the  shrub  would  neither  grow  so  rapidly  nor  make 
so  stout  a  stem.  Any  of  our  readers  may  easily 
prove  this  by  planting  two  fuchsias,  or  any  other 
kind  of  shrub  or  tree,  as  near  alike  as  possible  in 
health  and  size.  Prune  one  in  the  manner  above 
described,  and  cut  off  all  the  side  shoots  of  the 
other:  the  difference  between  the  two  would  soon  be 
manifest. 

Fuchsias  against  a  wall.—* These  plants  thrive  and 
flower  admirably  if  planted  against  and  nailed  to  a 
wall.  They  grow  here  rapidly,  and  cover  the  naked 
wall  as  beautifully  during  the  later  months  of  the 
year  as  any  plant  we  know.  If  the  border  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall  be  made  of  light  rich  compost,  the 
fuchsia  will  last  several  years.  The  shoots  may 
either  he  protected  with  mats  through  the  winter, 
and  so  kept  alive,  or  they  may  be  left  unprotected, 
and  allowed  to  die  down  to  the  surface;  but  the 
roots  must  be  protected  with  some  tanner’s  bark, 
coal-ashes,  or  short  litter,  through  the  winter.  They 
will  then  spring  up  with  great  vigour  in  the  spring, 
and  with  shoots  so  numerous  as  to  require  three- 
fourths  of  them  plucking  away,  in  order  to  give  the 
others  room  on  the  wall. 

The  fuchsia  may  be  used  also  as  a  pillar  plant ; 
and  a  most  elegant  one  it  is,  too,  for  that  purpose. 
Planted  amongst  other  shrubs  it  makes  a  nice  bush, 
if  allowed  to  grow  just  as  it  pleases.  It  will  look 
fresh  and  green,  and  flower  profusely,  when  there 
are  few  shrubs  in  that  state  during  the  autumnal 
months. 

Dahlias. — Such  as  have  not  been  well  secured 
with  stakes  must  have  them  applied  without  further 
delay.  Look  over  our  former  instructions,  and  put 
them  in  practice  as  the  plant  grows  and  the  flowers 
appear.  Should  any  of  the  side  shoots  grow  very 
strong,  and  there  is  danger  of  then’  breaking  off  at 
the  place  where  they  spring  from  the  main  stem, 
let  more  stakes  of  sufficient  length  be  driven  in  to 
support  the  side  shoots.  Be  content  with  a  moderate 
number  of  flowers — one  flower  to  each  shoot  will  be 


quite  sufficient — and  you  will  have  a  better  chance 
of  having  good  show  flowers.  Look  diligently  for 
earwigs  and  slugs,  both  being  great  enemies  to  spoil 
your  best  flowers  and  plants. 

Pinks. — The  beauty  of  these  flowers  will  now  be 
rapidly  passing  away.  Cut  off'  all  decaying  flowers, 
and  keep  the  remaining  ones  tied  up  neatly.  Pipings 
that  are  rooted  should  be  planted  out  in  a  kind  of 
nursery-bed.  Nip  off  the  leading  shoot,  to  cause  them 
to  break,  so  as  to  make  bushy  plants.  If  you  wish  to 
save  seed,  of  course  you  must  leave  a  few  pods  on 
your  blooming  plants,  choosing  the  best  formed  and 
most  perfect  flowers  for  that  purpose. 

Pansies. — The  early  layered  and  early  struck  cut¬ 
ting  plants  will  now  bo  in  fine  flower.  Protect  them 
from  heavy  rain  and  hot  sunshine  with  shades.  Cut¬ 
tings  put  in  later,  that  have  rooted,  ought  to  bo  pot¬ 
ted  now  to  make  strong  plants,  to  be  protected  in 
frames  through  winter.  T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Preparation  for  Winter. — In  the  height  of  sum¬ 
mer,  when  stove  plants  can  be  safely  trusted  into 
“  cold  pits”  and  warm  greenhouses, — when  cuttings 
will  sti’ike  in  the  open  borders,  as  well  as  under 
glass,  and  while  the  gardeners  are  resting  on  their 
oars  as  it  were,  without  even  yet  taking  a  thought 
either  how  their  stock  is  to  be  housed  next  winter, 
or  best  arranged  for  another  season, — the  amateur 
and  the  young  beginner  ought  to  look  about  them, 
and  see  that  cold  pits,  frames,  and  greenhouses,  whe¬ 
ther  new  or  old,  are  in  proper  repair.  All  new  pits, 
and,  indeed,  plant  erections  of  all  descriptions  that 
are  to  be  made  use  of  next  winter,  should  now  be 
constructed :  every  week  this  work  is  delayed  ren¬ 
ders  the  structures  less  fit  for  plants  in  the  coming 
season,  and  less  substantial  themselves  during  after 
years.  The  most  extravagant  way  of  beginning 
gardening  for  the  first  time  is  by  getting  up  winter 
accommodation  for  a  select  assortment  of  half-hardy 
plants  late  in  the  autumn,  and  in  a  hurried  manner; 
therefore,  I  would  strongl/ advise  that  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  now  hesitating  about  doing  such 
and  such  repairs,  or  building  such  a  house  or  pit  as 
Mr.  so-and-so  has  found  so  useful — or  who,  per¬ 
haps,  have  as  far  advanced  as  to  have  “  half  a  mind” 
on  the  subject — to  give  up  all  hesitation,  and  get  the 
other  half-mind  finished  off  before  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  then  for  them  to  set  about  the  thing  in 
earnest. 

We  may  get  a  wet  autumn.  “  Long  dry,  long  wet,” 
is  a  hill  proverb  in  our  climate,  and,  although  glass 
lights  may  he  made  and  painted  in-doors,  brickwork 
must  be  done  in  the  open  air.  Young  plants  suffer 
much  damage  from  heavy  rains,  and  if  their  habita¬ 
tions  are  either  under  repair,  or  over  wet  from  being 
recently  put  together,  what  is  to  become  of  them? 
It  is  true  that  plants  ill-treated  in  the  autumn  will  not 
show  the  symptoms  of  bad  management  so  readily 
as  they  would  the  want  of  water  in  sunny  weather, 
— ‘Still  the  tale  will  be  told,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
sooner  or  later. 

In  “  the  good  old  times”  there  used  to  be  set  days 
for  particular  operations.  Plants  would  then  be 
housed  on  a  certain  day  or  week  in  the  autumn, 
without  reference  to  the  weather.  If  the  flues  were 
cleaned  out  ready  for  action,  the  sashes  painted, 
and  the  glass  in  repair  by  the  autumnal  equinox,  it 
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was  thought  good  management ;  hut  in  our  day  the 
weather  determines  those  points,  and  we  must  be  in 
readiness  to  act  on  a  few  hours’  notice.  Then,  the 
..  sooner  we  begin  the  more  safe  we  shall  be  at  the  end 
of  the  season. 

Now  for  plants  to  fill  these  houses  and  bloom 
in  the  autumn.  Here  I  must  congratulate  myself 
on  being  placed  between  two  such  good  friends  as 
Mr.  Appleby  and  Mr.  Fish,  who  lend  me  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  occasionally  to  fill  the  greenhouse  and 
the  window  sill.  I  was  much  puzzled  early  in 
the  season  what  to  do  about  the  achimeneses ;  they 
are  so  pretty  and  so  very  useful  for  my  department 
that  it  seemed  hard  to  be  obliged  to  pass  them  over 
in  silence  because  they  are  strictly  stove  plants  early 
in  the  season — not  more  so,  however,  than  cocks¬ 
combs.  Now,  this  is  an  instance  out  of  several 
others  that  came  before  us  the  first  season,  proving, 
without  much  doubt,  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  a 
department  of  these  pages  devoted  to  stove  and  forc¬ 
ing  purposes.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  all  of  us  en¬ 
gaged  on  The  Cottage  Gardener,  that  the  extensive 
demand  for  the  work  has  enabled  the  proprietors  to 
increase  its  size  at  the  original  price,  and  thus  enable 
the  writers  “  to  work  into  each  other’s  hands,” — to 
use  a  cottage  phrase — as  in  this  instance  of  the  achi- 
menes,  a  name  given  to  this  beautiful  family  by  Mr. 
P.  Browne,  in  his  “History  of  Jamaica,”  without 
explaining  its  meaning ;  and,  I  believe,  I  read  some¬ 
where,  or  heard  it  said,  that  no  one  knows  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  or  its  true  jnonunciation.  lly 
common  consent,  however,  the  accent  is  put  on  the 
penultimate — that  is,  the  last  vowel  but  one,  thus, 
Achimenes. 

I  hope  Mr.  Fish  will  help  me  out  with  other  stove 
or  half  stove  plants  for  autumn  in  the  greenhouse, 
such  as  justicias,  eranthemums,  a/phelandras,  and  so 
on.  After  the  geraniums  and  fuchsias  have  done 
flowering,  and  till  the  chrysanthemums  come  in,  is 
the  worst  time  in  the  season  for  a  full  display  of 
greenhouse  flowers,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  little 
stove  one  can  hardly  make  both  ends  meet  at  that 
season. 

Chrysanthemums. — I  intended  to  have  left  the 
summer  cultivation  of  the  chrysanthemum  to  Mr. 
Appleby,  along  with  his  other  out-door  plants,  but,  as 
he  thinks  otherwise,  I  may  say  that  this  is  just  the 
proper  time  to  get  window  plants  of  them,  not  higher 
than  18  inches  or  so.  This  is  done  by  layering  the 
tops  of  the  strongest  shoots  into  little  pots,  the  same 
way  as  they  do  with  strawberry  runners  for  forcing, 
ihese  shoots  are  very  brittle,  and  snap  almost  as 
readily  as  glass,  therefore  they  must  be  very  cau¬ 
tiously  handled  in  the  operation.  Make  choice  of 
strong  old  plants  growing  in  the  open  border,  and 
single  out  as  many  of  the  centre  shoots  as  you  wish 
lor  plants  of  each  sort.  Have  a  quantity  of  small 
sticks,  a  foot  or  18  inches  long — for  every  shoot  ought 
to  be  tied  down  to  a  stick  previously  to  layering.  Take 
a  shoot  and  bend  it  down  towards  the  horizontal  as 
low  as  you  can  get  it  without  breaking;  then,  about 
the  middle  of  it,  push  one  of  the  sticks  firmly  into 
the  ground,  and  tie  the  shoot  to  it ;  now,  take  a 
three-inch  potful  of  the  richest  compost  within  your 
reach  and  sink  it  in  the  border,  leaving  the  rim  level 
with  the  surface,  and  about  four  or  five  inches  from 
the  point  of  the  horizontal  shoot.  The  most  difficult 
part  of  the  process  is  now  to  be  tried  by  bending 
down  the  shoot  so  that  it  be  half  an  inch  in  the  pot. 
llie  most  expert  at  layering  chrysanthemums  are 
generally  allowed  ten  per  cent,  of  breakage,  and  if  a 
\  young  beginner  does  not  break  more  than  five-and- 


twenty  per  cent.,  he  need  not  blush  much.  These 
layers  will  root  much  faster  if  they  are  “  tongued,” 
as  we  say  when  we  make  a  slit-cut  at  the  bend.  This 
tongue-slit  is  made  on  the  under  side  of  the  shoot, 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  pot,  by  drawing  the  knife 
towards  the  point-end  of  the  shoot,  making  the  cut 
about  an  inch  long ;  then,  by  turning  up  the  point 
gently,  this  tongue  separates  a  little  from  the  bend, 
and  in  that  position  is  laid  in  the  pot :  the  point 
above  the  tongue  being  four  inches  long  must  be  tied 
to  a  small  stick  thrust  down  by  the  side  of  the  pot, 
otherwise  the  least  puff  of  wind  will  break  it  off  at 
the  tongue.  When  the  whole  are  thus  finished,  give 
them  a  gentle  shower,  to  settle  the  soil  about  them  ; 
and,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  a  handful  of  moss  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  to  lessen  the  evaporation  from  the 
soil,  should  be  put  on  the  surface.  At  any  rate,  the 
soil  in  the  pots  should  not  get  dry  during  the  time 
the  layers  are  rooting,  and  the  layers  need  not  be 
removed  till  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  as,  al¬ 
though  they  ought  to  be  well  rooted  long  before  then, 
the  nourishment  they  derive  from  the  mother  plant 
will  greatly  assist  them  to  form  strong  flower-buds. 
When  they  are  to  be  removed,  first  cut  the  old  shoots 
just  outside  the  pots,  and  immediately  give  them  a 
good  watering,  but  on  no  account  disturb  the  pots  at 
this  stage,  for  the  roots  are  probably  out  through  the 
bottom,  and  over  the  top  of  the  pot  also  if  it  was 
covered  with  moss,  and  if  they  were  disturbed  the 
same  day  as  the  youngsters  were  weaned  from  the 
parent,  the  check  both  ways  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
whole  experiment.  Leave  them  as  they  are  one 
whole  week,  then,  with  a  spade,  loosen  up  the  pots, 
and  the  roots,  if  out  in  the  free  soil,  will  thus  be  pre¬ 
served.  Pot  them  as  soon  as  they  are  up,  using  pots 
of  a  size  to  take  in  all  the  roots  comfortably,  and  as 
rich  a  compost  as  you  can  make — say  half  rotten 
dung  and  half  loam.  Place  them  in  the  shade  for 
another  week,  and,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  sprinkle 
them  over  with  water  twice  or  even  three  times  a  day. 
The  whole  secret  in  getting  good  dwarf  plants  from 
layers  is  that  no  check  whatever  be  allowed  to  their 
onward  course.  The  moment  you  can  see  flower- 
buds  on  the  chrysanthemum,  whether  as  dwarfs  or 
tall  bushes — but  not  before — use  rich  liquid-manure 
freely.  Whatever  the  state  of  the  weather  may  be, 
they  should  have  manure  water  at  least  every  other 
day,  but  none  before  they  show  for  flower,  for  that 
would  cause  them  to  grow  on  still  taller  than  is  na¬ 
tural  to  them.  I  would  much  recommend  this  prac¬ 
tice  of  layering  large  numbers  of  them,  and,  if  they 
are  not  all  wanted  in  that  way,  three  or  four  might 
be  put  into  one  pot  when  they  are  taken  up,  and  thus 
form  large  specimens  of  less  height  than  can  be  bad 
any  other  way.  They  will  come  in  useful  where  tall 
plants  could  not  stand,  and  where  small  dwarf  ones 
would  make  little  show. 

Cuttings,  or  divided  portions  of  the  old  plants, 
turned  out  into  a  free  border  last  May,  if  well  attended 
to  according  to  previous  directions,  will  make  the 
best  dowering  plants  with  the  least  trouble;  and, 
from  this  time,  these  should  be  checked  at  the  roots 
once  in  ten  days.  This  is  done  by  pushing  down  a 
spade  about  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  side  of  the 
plant,  and  half  round  it,  so  that  one-lialf  of  the 
roots  are  cut ;  the  other  half  of  the  circle  may  be  cut 
in  a  similar  way  ten  days  afterwards.  Each  time 
pour  down  a  quantity  of  water  in  the  opening  left  by 
the  spade,  and  the  cut  roots  will  suck  it  till  new  ones 
are  formed ;  for  every  root  that  is  cut  at  this  season 
will  immediately  form  two  or  three  more,  and  thus 
abundance  of  feeding  roots  will  be  formed  in  a  small 
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compass,  so  that  they  may  he  got  into  ordinary-sized 
pots  when  taken  up,  and  receive  less  check  in  the 
operation ;  whereas,  it'  the  roots  are  allowed  a  free 
scope  all  the  autumn,  they  will  travel  so  far  from 
the  common  centre  that  no  pots  large  enough  can  he 
got  for  them,  so  that  either  the  roots  must  he 
cramped  close  together,  or,  as  is  most  generally  the 
case,  the  best  part  of  them  cut  away  altogether,  and 
this  at  the  very  moment  when  the  more  active  ones 
are  wanted  to  sustain  the  vigour  of  the  plant. 

I  have  often  heard  the  plan  of  planting  them  out 
for  the  summer  spoken  against,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
this  was  owing  to  the  bad  management  of  their 
roots;  and  I  am  equally  certain  that  the  amateur, 
who  has  only  a  few  hours  in  the  day  to  look  after  his 
plants,  will  tind  the  planting  out  system  the  best,  if 
lie  will  but  attend  to  these  simple  rules.  Many  soft 
wooded  plants,  such  as  Brugmansias,  might  be  thus 
planted  out  in  the  borders  for  the  summer,  and,  by 
a  timely  curtailment  of  them  roots,  be  removed  back 
into  pots  without  the  least  danger.  We  all  know 
how  very  luxuriant  such  plants  will  grow  after  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  ripen 
this  late  growth  in  our  damp  climate ;  but  by  cutting 
through  one-half  of  their  roots  at  one  time,  and  the 
other  half  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  we  prevent  this 
luxuriance,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  laying  a 
foundation  for  a  set  of  young  healthy  roots  near  at 
home.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  dig  out  the  soil 
from  one  side  of  a  large  woody  plant,  so  as  to  get 
below  it,  to  cut  off  some  main  fangs  or  tap  roots,  but 
this  should  also  lie  carefully  performed,  and,  one  by 
one,  a  third  of  these  large  roots  cut  at  a  time,  and 
the  opening  to  be  slushed  in  with  water.  Any  body 
who  knows  one  end  of  a  spade  from  the  other  might 
take  up  plants  so  treated  late  in  the  autumn,  without 
losing  a  leaf ;  and  thousands  of  beautiful  plants, 
taken  from  the  borders  on  the  approach  of  frost,  are 
sacrificed  every  season  for  want  of  these  precautions. 
This  chrysanthemum  business  has  involved  us  into 
such  a  wide  field  of  operations,  not  dreamed  of  half 
an  hour  ago,  that  want  of  space  alone  compels  me  to 
stop  ;  for  when  one  lets  the  mind  have  its  own  way 
in  relating  or  describing  operations  in  gardening, 
and  among  flowers  particularly,  the  difficulty  is  to 
press  back  the  accumulations  of  thoughts  which 
strive  to  be  first  out.  D.  Beaton. 


HOTHOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insects. — The  man  who  commences  gardening 
with  high  hopes  of  pleasure  and  ultimate  success 
must  do  so,  if  he  wishes  to  preserve  serenity  of  mind, 
with  the  full  conviction  that  there  are  disappoint¬ 
ments  to  be  met  with,  and  enemies  to  be  encountered, 
that  for  diversity  and  number  may  well  be  denomi¬ 
nated  Legion.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  refer 
to  the  effects  of  an  unpropitious  season,  when  the 
hopes  and  exertions  of  months  are  dashed  in  an 
hour,  but  shortly  to  allude  to  some  of  the  best 
means  of  keeping  down,  or  destroying,  some  of  those 
insects,  which,  though  small  when  individually  ex¬ 
amined,  are  yet  capable,  when  wielding  the  power 
which  congregated  masses  possess,  of  contesting  with 
us  for  the  produce  of  our  skill  and  the  results  of  our 
labour.  I  do  this  not  because  I  have  anything  novel 
to  advance,  but  simply  because  knowing  it  as  a  fact 
that  many  of  my  amateur  friends  are  in  trouble  upon 
the  subject;  that  they  frequently  resort  to  expensive 
and  yet  roundabout  means  for  effecting  a  remedy ; 
and  that  not  seldom  the  remedy  is  as  bad  as  the  di¬ 


sease,  the  plants  being  next  to  totally  destroyed  along 
with  the  insects — a  result  which  might  have  been 
averted  had  they  been  conversant  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others,  obtained  by  many  a  hard  and  un¬ 
couth  knock,  when  there  was  no  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener,,  or  other  cheap  periodical,  to  pioneer  the  way: 
and  I  do  so,  in  addition,  to  prevent  frequent  repeti¬ 
tion,  and  because  convinced  that,  however  distasteful 
it  is  to  see  plants  covered  with  vermin  out  of  doors, 
the  sight  becomes  intolerable  under  the  protection  of 
our  glass  houses.  Amongst  these  our  opponents, 
all  existing  for  wise  purposes — all  tending,  if  no¬ 
thing  else,  to  incite  us  to  activity  and  industry,  with¬ 
out  which  man  cannot  be  happy — one  of  the  most 
prevalent  and  devastating  in  its  ravages  is  the 

Aphis,  Plant-Louse,  or  Green  Fly. — It  unhappily 
needs  no  description.  Every  man  who  grows  a  rose 
bush,  a  peach  tree,  a  cucumber,  or  a  melon  plant, 
will,  unless  he  be  peculiarly  favoured,  ere  long  have 
the  misfortune  of  beholding  it.  The  rapidity  with 
which  this  insect  increases  is  truly  astonishing.  No 
wonder  if  their  sudden  appearance  was  looked  upon 
by  the  ignorant  as  something  supernatural,  and  that 
even  philosophers,  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
from  these  and  many  similar  events,  have  talked 
wildly  about  spontaneous  generation,  and  mere  mat¬ 
ter  waiting  to  become  organised.  Reaumur  calcu¬ 
lated  that  one  aphis  may  be  the  progenitor  in  five 
generations  of  nearly  six  billions  of  descendants, 
and  also  that  it  is  ]iossible  that  ten  successive  gene¬ 
rations  may  be  produced  by  some  of  the  species 
during  one  summer.  The  first  generation  is  ovipa¬ 
rous,  that  is,  produced  in  spring  from  eggs  deposited 
in  autumn.  Their  extraordinary  increase  in  sum¬ 
mer  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  young  are  vivipa¬ 
rous,  or  produced  alive.  Towards  autumn  eggs  are 
deposited  for  the  first  brood  the  following  spring,  and 
thus  the  same  returning  warmth,  that  unlocks  the 
bud,  hatches  the  egg  of  the  insect  to  feed  upon  it. 
Hence  the  practice  of  daubing  over  our  deciduous 
fruit-trees,  &c.,  during  winter  and  early  spring,  with 
some  adhesive  mixture,  the  object  being  either  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  eggs  of  insects  or  prevent  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  hatching  and  escape  of  the  young.  Some 
have  wings,  others  seem  destitute  of  them,  and 
different  families  of  plants  seem  to  be  attacked  by 
different  species,  but  all  partaking  of  a  kindred  cha¬ 
racter.  The  injury  they  occasion  is  very  great,  by 
extracting  the  vital  juices  of  a  plant  by  means  of 
their  long  slender  proboscis.  Soon  even  our  fields 
would  be  turned  into  barrenness  if  it  were  not  for 
birds  and  the  larva  of  other  insects  which  feed  upon 
them. 

Well,  leaving  out  of  doors,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  those  that  infest  our  plants  within?  They  are 
extremely  soft,  and  may  easily  be  crushed  between 
the  thumb  and  a  couple  of  fingers  as  they  adhere 
around  a  bud  or  at  the  termination  of  a  shoot.  The 
part  should  be  syringed  afterwards,  to  prevent  their 
juices  adhering.  “Oh,  horrid!  I  could  not  do  such 
a  dirty,  cruel  thing!”  Dirty!  the  man  who  would 
garden  must  not  be  over-sentimental  about  bis  finger- 
ends.  Gloves !  aye,  use  them  if  you  will ;  they  may 
be  suitable  for  ladies,  and  liave  been  recommended 
for  gardeners  by  the  best  friend  they  ever  had.* 
Though  respectfully  differing  from  that  great  teacher 
here,  unless  when  thorns  and  bushy  briers  were  con¬ 
cerned,  we  should  look  upon  their  use  by  gardeners 
as  involving  just  a  shade  more  wisdom  than  arraying 
puss  in  boots.  Cruel!  A  peasant  girl,  when  sensi- 

*  The  late  Mr.  Loudon. 
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tively  shrinking  into  a  heap  at  the  sight  of  what 
her  ignorance  led  her  to  look  upon  as  a  hideous  rep¬ 
tile,  exclaimed,  “  Kill  it,  but  do  not  hurt  it.”  If  Mr. 
Aphis  is  to  be  destroyed,  I  know  no  means  by  which 
he  can  sulfer  less  than  by  adopting  the  squeezing 
system ;  and  I  suggest  it  here,  because,  if  attended 
to  at  an  early  period,  other  more  complicated  opera¬ 
tions  would  be  unnecessary.  Hard  syringing  alone 
will  do  much  to  dislodge  and  something  to  destroy. 
When  only  a  few  plants  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
operation,  they  should  be  taken  out  and  laid  alter¬ 
nately  upon  a  cloth  or  board,  and  for  these  reasons  : 
first,  that  the  plant  may  easily  be  turned  and  moved, 
so  that  every  cranny  may  be  easily  reached ;  secondly, 
that  the  water  used  may  not  fall  into  and  soak  the 
soil  in  the  pot ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  aphides  dis¬ 
lodged  may  be  safely  disposed  of.  Unless  for  delicate 
plants,  clear  lime-water — made  by  throwing  a  shovel¬ 
ful  of  quicklime  into  a  barrel,  and  allowing  it  tho¬ 
roughly  to  settle — will,  for  this  purpose,  be  the  best ; 
but,  in  general  cases  under  glass,  the  most  effectual 
remedy  is  repeated  doses  of  tobacco-smoke.  How 
apply  it?  Not  as  one  of  that  valuable,  generally- 
useful  class  of  gardeners,  who  began  to  twitch  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  at  the  bare  mention  of  smoking 
some  frames — and  well  he  might  :  his  cucumbers 
had  got  very  bad  with  the  fly ;  he  procured  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  tobacco,  and  then  he  laid  himself  down  and 
puffed  away  for  hours,  using  as  his  instrument 
a  tobacco-pipe,  and  bis  own  mouth  as  an  injecting 
agent,  until  lie  was  sick  and  tired  alike.  You  smile, 
but  little  better  was  the  system  adopted  in  my 
younger  days.  When  a  house  was  to  be  smoked, 
several  of  the  younger  men  had  to  take  it  in  turns  ; 
no  matter  their  repugnance  to  the  noxious  weed. 
According  to  the  size  of  the  house  to  be  smoked,  a 
certain  number  of  flower-pots  were  set  upon  its  floor ; 
at  the  bottom  of  each  a  piece  of  live  coal  was  placed, 
then  a  piece  of  dry  paper,  then  some  dry  tobacco, 
then  the  rest  rather  moist,  and,  above  all,  a  covering 
of  some  moist  substance,  such  as  moss,  to  ensure 
plenty  of  smoke.  The  pot  being  set  on  the  floor, 
little  or  no  air  could  enter  from  below,  but  this  was 
obviated  by  drilling  or  breaking  a  hole  in  the  side 
of  the  pot  near  to  its  base.  At  each  of  these  holes 
a  boy  or  man  was  placed,  to  see  that  the  process  of 
cumbustion  went  on.  Happy  was  he  who  could  pro¬ 
cure  an  old  bellows,  for,  if  not,  he  must  blow  with 
his  mouth  as  best  he  could  until  the  house  was  com¬ 
pletely  filled  !  We  say  nothing  of  the  reeling  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  the  scent  of  garments,  after  such  an  ope¬ 
ration,  which,  even  now,  is  too  often  performed  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  getting  rid  of  the  barbarous, 
we  will  not  discard  the  useful,  and,  therefore,  we  will 
retain  the  garden-pot  as  the  easiest  come-at-able, 
and,  for  first  cost,  the  most  economical  utensil  for 
the  piu-pose;  an  iron  one  would  just  be  more  lasting. 
We  will  not  even  trouble  ourselves  to  drill  a  hole  in 
its  side,  as,  by  simply  elevating  the  pot  upon  any 
two  substances,  (two  small  pots  inverted  answer  ad¬ 
mirably,)  there  will  be  a  free  admission  of  air  to 
support  combustion  from  the  hole  in  the  bottom. 
After  lighting  and  filling  as  above  described,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  get  out  of  doors,  and  watch  the  ope¬ 
ration.  If  well  lighted  and  properly  damped,  they 
will  never  want  to  be  touched.  Three  or  four  6-inch 
pots  will  be  sufficient  for  a  large  house.  In  smoking 
frames,  carry  the  pots  from  place  to  place  as  wanted, 
catching  its  hot  rim  with  a  thick  piece  of  woollen 
cloth.  When  only  a  few  plants  are  infected,  a  single 
light  may  be  shut  off  for  that  purpose.  If  there  are 
open  laps  in  the  glass,  it  must  be  covered  with  damp 


mats  or  cloth,  to  keep  the  smoke  in.  If  no  glazed 
light  can  be  appropriated,  and  the  plant-house  ad¬ 
joins  the  mansion,  a  piece  of  glazed  or  painted 
calico,  either  fixed  to  or  thrown  over  hoops,  will  be 
useful,  as  both  plants  and  smoking-pot  may  be  set 
within  the  enclosed  space,  after  having  been  previ¬ 
ously  placed  out  of  doors.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  pot  is  easily  examined.  Many  instruments  have 
been  devised  for  effecting  the  same  object,  most  of 
them  attached  to  a  hand  bellows,  with  convenience 
for  fire  and  tobacco,  and  a  tube  for  conveying  the 
smoke.  Those  who  are  interested  in  seeing  Mr.  Aphis 
stupified  with  a  puff,  may  amuse  themselves  with  a 
fumigator,  though  even  then  they  must  beware  of 
blowing  or  bellowsing  too  hard,  or  they  will  scald 
the  leaves  as  well  as  the  vermin.  For  real  utility 
and  economy,  as  respects  time,  labour,  and  money, 
commend  me  to  the  garden-pot.  The  simpler  the 
agent,  the  more  effectually  it  performs  its  work; 
many  gimcrack  tools  and  utensils  would  only  be 
lumber  to  a  good  workman.  I  must  close  with  two 
special  directions  : — Fumigate  when  the  first  insects 
appear ;  if  you  wait  until  they  cover  the  leaves  you 
might  as  well  leave  it  alone.  Smoke  several  times 
rather  than  give  too  great  a  dose  at  once ;  some  of 
the  species  are  worse  to  kill  than  others,  and  these 
are  generally  upon  plants  the  most  sensitive  to 
smoke.  Err  upon  the  safe  side.  Robert  Fish. 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Asparagus. — Attend  now  to  your  beds  by  the 
application  of  liquid  manure,  with  salt  dissolved  in 
it,  or,  if  showery  weather  prevails,  let  salt  be  occa¬ 
sionally  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Pro¬ 
tect  the  outside  rows  from  the  driving  wind,  either 
with  pea-sticks  as  they  become  out  of  use,  or  with  a 
few  stakes  driven  in  to  support  rope-yam  stretched 
along  them ;  for  the  wind  at  this  season  is  often  the 
cause  of  serious  injury  to  asparagus,  by  twisting  the 
stems  from  the  crowns  of  the  plants. 

Globe  Artichokes  should  be  liberally  supplied 
now  with  good  liquid  manure,  and  the  fruit,  as  it 
becomes  too  old  for  culinary  purposes,  should  at  all 
times  be  cut  off,  as,  if  allowed  to  remain  and  blossom, 
it  weakens  and  exhausts  the  plants,  and  should  the 
season  be  a  dry  one  may  even  kill  the  roots. 

Celery. — Continue  to  plant  out  this  vegetable, 
and  keep  those  crops  that  are  already  out  clear  from 
suckers.  Frequently  hoe  and  surface  stir  the  soil, 
giving  every  possible  assistance  by  the  application 
of  liquid  manure,  increasing  the  same  both  in 
strength  and  quantity  as  the  soil  becomes  moistened 
by  rain.  Earth  up  the  earliest  and  strongest  crops 
by  degrees,  first  very  carefully  drawing  up  the  out¬ 
side  leaves  straight,  and  pressing  a  little  earth 
against  them,  near  the  collar  of  the  plant,  with  the 
hand,  to  prevent  the  earth  getting  into  the  heart  of 
the  celery,  which,  if  allowed,  causes  deformity  and 
makes  a  harbour  for  worms  and  insects,  the  forerun¬ 
ners  of  disease  and  decomposition.  If  any  symptoms 
of  the  celery  fly  are  discovered,  dredge  over  the  whole 
foliage,  when  moist,  with  fresh,  dry  chimney  soot, 
which  is  the  best  remedy  we  could  ever  discover  for 
its  extirpation;  and  which  application  is  at  the  same 
time  a  most  excellent  stimulating  manure  for  encou¬ 
raging  the  growth  of  the  crop. 

Routine  Work. — Angelica  may  be  sown  now  so 
that  it  may  be  well  established  for  the  next  season’s 
crop.  Coleivorts  and  cabbages  should  still  be  plenti¬ 
fully  planted  in  succession;  the  previously  planted- 
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out  crops  Laving  the  yellow  leaves  carefully  picked 
oft',  and  the  earth  kept  well  stirred  about  them.  Sow 
another  small  sowing  or  two  of  tlio  best  kinds  of 
cabbages;  for  should  we  have  a  long  dry  autumn, 
after  so  fine  a  summer,  the  early  sowings  may  be¬ 
come  too  luxuriant  to  stand  through  the  winter  for 
the  spring  supply.  The  soil  having  become  warm 
to  a  considerable  depth,  in  consequence  of  the  late 
sunny  weather,  will  remain  so  for  some  time  yet  to 
come,  encouraging,  perhaps,  the  growth  of  the  early 
sowings  too  freely,  and  rendering  extra  sowings  of 
cabbage  and  cauliflowers  at  tliis  time  necessary. 
Where  ground  can  lie  spared,  lettuce  and  endive  may 
be  planted  to  fill  the  vacancy ;  for  remember  that  no 
spare  ground  must  be  suffered  to  remain  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  but  let  an  abundant  change,  as  well  as  a  good 
supply,  of  vegetables  for  winter  use  be  now  provided. 
Continue  to  put  out  all  lcales,  savoys ,  Brussels  sprouts, 
and  vegetables  of  a  similar  kind ;  they  may  be 
planted  much  closer  now  than  they  could  a  month 
ago.  James  Barnes. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INEOEMATION. 


MY  FLOWERS. 

(No.  37.) 

July  and  early  August  is  the  time  for  clipping  and 
slipping.  In  showery  weather  much  may  be  done  in 
this  way,  and  the  neatness  of  the  garden  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  as  the  wild  and  luxuriant  shoots  of  midsum¬ 
mer,  beautiful  as  they  are,  disfigure  the  arrangement 
of  our  borders  by  overspreading  them,  and  filling  up 
openings  left  to  produce  some  little  floral  effect. 
Hedges  must  be  trimmed  carefully,  and  not  cut  in 
notches;  it  requires  some  skill  to  do  this  well,  and  a 
lady  cannot  easily  undertake  it.  If  her  garden  is 
bounded  by  a  fence  of  this  kind,  for  which  I  have  a  re¬ 
markable  fondness,  she  will  be  obliged  to  employ  some 
labourer  to  assist  her :  it  is  one  of  the  operations,  even 
in  a  simple  garden,  that  the  hand  of  man  must  per¬ 
form.  A  hedge  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects 
possible  ;  it  is  a  combination  of  objects  that  delight 
the  eye  and  mind;  and  wherever  I  am,  however  fine 
the  view,  however  beautiful  the  things  are  around  me, 
I  invariably  and  involuntarily  cast  my  eyes  on  the 
nearest  hedge.  Perhaps  a  garden  hedge  has  less 
claim  to  admiration,  because  the  neatness  and  trim¬ 
ness  of  its  form  take  from  its  grace  and  beauty;  but 
even  it  might  be  so  managed  as  to  retain  much  of  the 
richness  and  ease  of  the  lovely  wild  ones,  and  thus 
add  to  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  garden.  Let  me  re¬ 
quest  “  my  sisters”  to  pay  some  little  attention  to  the 
hedges  as  they  pass  through  the  fields  and  lanes. 
Perhaps  they  smile  at  my  taste,  but  I  am  sure  they 
will  soon  begin  to  understand  it ;  for  we  often  pass 
unheeding  by  a  thousand  beauties  which  surprise  and 
delight  us  when  our  attention  is  once  drawn  to  them. 
There  is  such  infinite  variety  in  hedges,  such  a  rapid 
succession  of  different  foliage,  flowers,  creepers,  herbs, 
and  plants,  such  beauty  in  the  careless  entanglements 
and  dark  masses  of  the  bank  that  usually  supports 
them,  that  I  am  never  weary  of  looking  and  admir¬ 
ing,  and  wondering  at  the  exquisite  perfection  of  the 
least  esteemed  works  of  God.  A  hedge  and  ditch 
speak  as  eloquently  of  the  Creator  as  the  lofty  moun¬ 
tain  and  the  waving  forest.  They  abound  with  those 
valuable  herbs  and  plants  so  useful  in  their  medicinal 
proj>erties,  yet  so  little  known  except  among  the  poor. 
Scarcely  can  we  gather  a  leaf  in  which  a  healing  vir¬ 
tue  does  not  lie ;  thus  telling  us,  in  its  turn,  what 
merciful  provision  has  been,  made  for  the  evils  en¬ 


tailed  upon  us  by  sin,  and  faintly  reminding  us  of 
the  “tree  of  life,”  whose  leaves  “were  for  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  the  nations.”  Even  the  common  nettle — the 
least  pleasing  of  all  the  wild  plants — has  its  peculiar 
virtues.  The  young  tops  when  boiled  are  excellent ; 
and  how  many  scanty  meals  may  be  improved  by  a 
dish  of  this  wholesome  vegetable.  I  often  hear  the 
poor  complain  of  the  want  of  “  green  food,”  while  the 
fields,  and  lanes,  and  banks,  abound  with  the  young 
tender  nettle  top  !  Tire  young  leaves  of  the  dande¬ 
lion  are  quite  equal  in  flavour  to  spinach,  with  only 
a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  also  offer  an  excellent 
repast  for  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  gather 
them.  Nettle-juice  is  an  unfailing  remedy  for  bleed¬ 
ing  at  the  nose ;  when  other  remedies  fail,  put  it  on 
lint  and  place  it  in  the  nostril — it  will  soon  effect  a 
cure.  Nettle-tea  is  also  an  effectual  cure  for  that 
troublesome  complaint  the  nettle-rash.  The  very 
young  tips  of  the  plant  should  be  selected,  and 
infused  in  boiling  water ;  then,  if  a  wine-glassful  is 
taken  every  morning  before  breakfast,  relief  will  soon 
be  obtained.  This  is  a  simple  cure,  and  wise  men  may 
smile,  but  let  the  cottager  fearlessly  use  it  and  profit 
by  it. 

Perennials  may  still  be  increased  by  cuttings  or 
slips.  Wallflowers,  double  lychnis,  double  rocket, 
and  many  others,  indeed  all  sorts  of  perennials,  may 
be  thus  treated ;  and  to  ensure  their  striking,  water 
very  freely,  and  cover  them  for  a  few  days  with  a 
flower-pot,  which  is  even  better  than  a  hand-glass, 
because  it  shades  them  also.  Never  let  slips  or 
cuttings  become  dry — abundance  of  water  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  existence.  Evergreens  also  may  be 
increased  by  layers  and  cuttings  now  ;  water  abun¬ 
dantly  and  shade  if  possible.  Heartsease  yet  may 
be  slipped,  or  offsets  taken  from  it;  they  do  extremely 
well  if  watered  and  shaded  till  they  root.  In  fact, 
water  and  shade  are  the  only  points  to  be  attended 
to  in  these  operations :  if  they  are  carefully  observed, 
little  danger  need  be  feared. 

The  passion  flower  is  one  of  the  beautiful  clim¬ 
bers  of  this  season,  and  at  this  time  all  the  super¬ 
fluous  and  irregular  shoots  of  the  year  should  be  cut 
out.  It  is  an  elegant  plant  for  twining  round  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  an  entrance,  or  those  of  a  verandah ;  its  light, 
feathery  leaves,  and  the  large,  quiet-looking  flowers, 
are  very  ornamental,  although  it  is  less  gay  than 
many  of  our  summer  beauties.  It  is  a  wild  flower 
in  America ;  it  twines  itself  round  the  tall  trees  of 
those  vast  forests  where  even  the  birds  fear  to"  dwell, 
and  where  almost  unbroken  silence  reigns ;  and  it 
flings  itself  in  sportive  gracefulness  from  the  loftiest 
boughs,  wreathing  them  with  its  rich  and  abundant 
blossoms.  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  slight 
sprays  we  train  so  tenderly  should  mount  so  high  in 
their  native  land,  and  cling  round  such  vast  sup¬ 
porters,  braving  the  sweeping  tempests  that  rush  so 
fearfully  over  those  wild  regions — yet  so  it  is ;  and 
it  teaches  us  how  boldly  and  how  safely  ice  may 
meet  the  storms  and  trials  of  life  if  we  will  but 
cling  closely  to  Him  who  is  “the  strength  of  our 
salvation.”  The  frail  plant  that  seeks  support  from 
every  bough  is  less  weak  than  man,  as  he  totters  in 
his  own  proud  helplessness ;  but  when  resting  on 
the  Branch,  which  storm  and  tempest  cannot  shake, 
how  firmly,  how  fearlessly  he  stands!  Let  the 
blooming  creepers  round  our  cottage  porch  instruct 
us,  and  lead  us  to  twine  our  hopes  and  affections 
around  “  those  things  that  are  above,”  around  “  Him 
whose  strength  is  made  perfect  in  our  weakness,” 
that,  “  when  our  heart  and  flesh  fail,”  He  may  be 
“  the  strength  of  our  heart  and  our  portion  for  ever.” 
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NEW  GREENHOUSE  AND  HARDY  PLANTS 
DESERVING  CU LTIVATION. 

Rose-coloured  Lapageria  (Lapageria  rosea). — 
This  will  certainly  succeed  in  our  greenhouses,  and, 
perhaps,  in  our  borders,  being  a  native  of  the  cool 
districts  of  Chili.  It  is  a  climber,  and  is  possessed 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter.  Its  flowers  are  crim¬ 
son,  spotted  with  white,  but  have  not  yet  bloomed  in 
this  country.  It  will  probably  require  the  same 
treatment  as  the  genus  Eustrephus — growing  in  sandy 
peat,  and  propagating  readily  by  cuttings. — Hot,. 
Mag.,  4447. 

Apricot  ( The  Haisha). — This  is  a  native  of  Syria, 
sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  J.  Warmington, 
Esq.,  who  had  it  from  the  garden  of  J.  Barker,  Esq., 
at  Suedia,  in  that  country.  Fruit  earlier  than  the 
Breda,  roundish,  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
acutely  channelled,  semi-transparent,  slightly  downy, 
pale  citron  colour,  marbled  with  red ;  flesh  tender, 
juicy,  sugary,  delicious,  citron  coloured,  and  parting 
freely  from  the  stone  ;  stone  small,  with  kernel 
sweet  like  a  nut. — Hort.  Soe.  Journal,  iv.  189. 

New  Firs. — From  the  mountains  of  Upper  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Mr.  Hartweg  brought  seeds  of  four  firs, 
which,  as  well  as  plants  raised  from  them,  have  been 
liberally  distributed  to  members  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  They  are  all  hardy.  Pinus  Benthamiana  : 
this  noble  pine  seems  to  be  entirely  a  mountain 
species,  its  stem  sometimes  attaining  the  height  of 
200  feet,  and  a  circumference  of  28  feet.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  it  will  prove  quite  hardy,  and  yield  a 
very  valuable  timber  in  England.  Pinus  radiata : 
this  grows  on  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  very  near 
the  beach,  in  California,  and  is  therefore  likely  to 
be  valuable  for  sea-side  plantations.  It  is  very 
handsome,  attains  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  is 
feathered  with  branches  down  to  the  ground.  Pinus 
muricata  is  a  mountain  pine,  growing  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  sea-shore  in  California.  Its  height 
seldom  exceeds  40  feet,  nor  the  diameter  of  the  stem 
12  inches.  It  is  the  Obispo,  or  bishop  pine,  of  the 
Californians.  Pinus  tuberculata  grows  close  to  the 
beach,  as  well  as  far  from  it,  on  the  mountains  of 
California.  Extreme  height  30  feet,  and  diameter 
of  stem  10  inches.  It  will  probably  be  good  for 
plantations  in  our  maritime  districts.  —  Ibid.  iv. 
211—20. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  SHOW. 

July  11th. 

Agreeable  to  our  promise,  we  proceed  to  notice 
some  parts  of  the  exhibition,  either  omitted  or  very 
briefly  noticed  in  a  former  number.  As  we  com¬ 
menced  with  single,  new,  or  rare  plants,  we  shall 
now  give  a  brief  account  of  single  specimens  show¬ 
ing  superior  culture.  As  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated,  on  account  of  the  advance  of  the  season  and 
the  long  succession  of  sunny  hot  days,  the  plants  of 
this  description  were  less  in  number  than  at  previous 
shews  this  year.  There  were,  however,  some  speci¬ 
mens  that  displayed  as  much  as  ever  the  untiring 
zeal  and  successful  skill  of  the  present  race  of  gar¬ 
deners.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  worst  specimen  pre¬ 
sent  would  have  been  considered  as  the  perfection  of 
cultural  skill.  Nor  have  we  yet  reached  the  acme  of 
perfection.  So  long  as  the  public  patronize  such  ex¬ 
hibitions,  and  so  long  as  the  managers  of  exhibitions 
give  liberal  prizes,  the  same  spirit  of  emulation  will 
spur  on  the  exliibiters  to  produce  more  perfect  objects 
lor  their  patrons  to  admire  and  councils  of  horticul¬ 
tural  societies  to  reward. 


Single  Specimens  of  Orchids. — Messrs.  Veitch 
obtained  a  well-deserved  prize  for  a  noble  specimen 
of  that  fine  species,  Saccolabium  Blumei,  with  five 
spikes  of  its  beautiful  flowers,  each  more  than  a  foot 
in  length.  Mr.  Ivison  had  a  prize  also  for  a  noble 
well-flowered  plant  of  the  Oneidium  guttatum.  Mr. 
Woolley,  gardener  to  H.  B.  Ker,  Esq.,  Clieshunt,  ex¬ 
hibited  and  obtained  a  prize  for  Oneidium  leucochi- 
lum,  with  very  bright  coloured  flowers.  Mr.  Green 
had  a  prize  for  an  Aerides  odoratum,  past  its  best. 

Single  Specimens  of  other  Plants. — The  follow¬ 
ing  obtained  prizes :  Mr.  Ivison,  for  a  good  specimen 
of  that  elegant  plant,  Leschenaultea  splendens  ;  Mr. 
May,  of  Ealing,  for  the  difficult-to-grow  plant,  Roella 
ciliata ;  Mr.  Green,  also,  for  a  well-grown  and  finely- 
flowered  Leschenaultia  formosa ;  Mr.  Ivison,  for  that 
new  and  handsome  plant,  Balsamina  repens ;  and  Mr. 
Glendinning,  for  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  beau¬ 
tiful  variety,  Gloxinia  Wortleyana. 

Single  Specimen  of  PIeatiis  of  superior  culture. 
— The  only  prize  awarded  was  one  to  Mr.  Bruce, 
gardener  to  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Tooting,  for  a  fine 
E.  depressa. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  subjects  there  was  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  a  neat  specimen  of  the  new  pitcher 
plant,  Nepenthes  sanguinea,  with  four  of  those  singu¬ 
lar,  large,  blood-coloured,  elongations  of  the  leaf, 
commonly  called  “  pitchers,  ”  from  their  similitude 
to  that  domestic  article.  We  must  notice  also  under 
this  head  the  elegant  Lycopodium,  from  Mr.  Warner’s 
garden.  It  is  of  an  upright,  almost  shrubby  habit, 
with  blue-greyish  leaves,  in  the  way  of  L.  ccesium. 

Pelargoniums. — Considering  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  these  class  of  flowers  were  exhibited  in  res¬ 
pectable  condition,  though  not  so  numerous  as  on 
former  occasions.  Collections  of  six  new  and  first-rate 
varieties  in  8-inch  pots : — 1st  prize,  to  amateurs,  Mr. 
Staines,  for  Rosamond,  Lalla  Rookh,  Foster’s  Ariel, 
the  Pear],  Marion,  and  Forget-me-not.  2nd  prize, 
to  Mr.  Robinson,  gardener  to  I.  Simpson,  Esq.,  for 
Ainora,  Oberon,  Beauty  of  Clapham,  Negress,  the 
Pearl,  and  Annette.  Collections  of  six  in  11-inch 
pots: — 1st  prize,  to  Mr.  Parker,  gardener  to  I.  Ough- 
ton,  Esq.,  of  Roehampton,  for  Hector,  Isabella,  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  Camilla,  Rosy  Circle,  and  Zenobia.  2nd 
prize,  to  Mr.  Reddel,  gardener  to  F.  Ashley,  Esq.,  of 
Staines,  for  Sarah  Jane,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Desde- 
mona,  Arabella,  Orion,  and  Pulchellum.  Collections 
of  six,  by  nurserymen,  in  8-inch  pots: — 1st  prize, 
Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  for  Star,  Governor  (seedling 
of  1848),  Painter,  Princess,  and  Cassandra.  2nd 
prize,  to  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Slough,  for  Ariel,  Ondine, 
Lalla  Rookh,  Grenadier,  Alonzo,  and  Alderman. 
Collections  of  six  in  .1 1-inch  pots  : — 1st  prize,  to  Mr. 
Gaines,  for  Magog,  White  Surrey,  Lord  Warden, 
Sarah  Jane,  Princess,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Fancy  Varieties. — 1st  prize,  to  the  same,  for  Hero 
of  Surrey,  Queen  Victoria,  Jenny  Lind,  Bouquet  tout 
fait,  Virgil,  and  Multata.  2nd  prize,  to  Mr.  Staines, 
for  Anais,  Woodsii,  Statuiska,  Nymph,  Madame 
Meillez,  and  Yeatmanii. 

Carnations. — This  most  lovely  class  of  flowers 
was  shown  in  excellent  condition,  and  did  great 
credit  to  the  exliibiters.  We  cannot  but  observe 
here  that  the  Council  committed  a  mistake  in  not 
separating  the  two  classes  of  exliibiters — amateurs 
and  the  dealers  in  florist  flowers.  We  are  quite 
sure  the  latter  felt  a  repugnance  in  exhibiting  against 
their  customers.  This  mistake  ought  to  be  remedied 
at  future  exhibitions.  1st  prize,  to  Mr.  Ward,  of 
Woolwich,  for  Hepworth’s  Hamlet,  Colonel  of  the 
Blues,  Cartwright’s  Rainbow,  Martin’s  President, 
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Puxley’s  Prince  Albert,  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Kay’s 
Majestic,  Ely's  Lady  Ely,  Young’s  Earl  Grey,  Hale’s 
Prince  Albert,  Lady  of  tbe  Lake,  Wilmer’s  Conquer¬ 
ing'  Hero,  Addenbrook’s  Lydia,  Calcutt’s  Juba,  Ward’s 
Sarali  Payne,  Holmes’s  Count  Pauline,  Ely’s  Regu¬ 
lar,  Milwood’s  Premier,  Berrenger’s  Earl  Spencer, 
Ely’s  King  of  Scarlets,  Calcutt’s  Brutus,  Village 
Maid,  Hale’s  Sir  H.  Smith,  and  Berrenger’s  Premier. 
2nd  prize,  to  Mr.  Norman,  of  Woolwich,  for  Puxley’s 
Prince  Albert,  Hughes’s  Sir  J.  Reynold’s,  Wilmer’s 
Frederick,  Squire’s  Defiance,  Ely's  Mrs.  Burkhill, 
Hepworth’s  Hector,  Calcutt’s  Brutus,  Willmer'sMrs. 
Moore,  Hale’s  Prince  Albert,  Halliday’s  Queen  of 
Purples,  Wildman’s  Buonaparte,  Hepworth’s  Vivid, 
Ely’s  Sir  R.  Hill,  Halliday’s  Lord  Rancliflfe,  Simp¬ 
son’s  Queen,  Holmes’s  Count  Pauline,  Brookes’ 
Flora’s  Garland,  Smith’s  Princess  Royal,  Kay’s  Pri¬ 
mus,  Turner’s  William  Penn,  Cartwright’s  Rainbow, 
Jackson’s  King  of  Purples,  Easum’s  Admiral  Curzon, 
and  Ely’s  Lady  Ely. 

Picotees. — 1st  prize,  to  Mr.  Norman,  for  Nor¬ 
man’s  Prince  of  Whales,  Crask’s  Prince  Albert,  Bur- 
rough’s  Mrs.  Bevan,  Norman’s  Daphne,  Mathew’s 
Ne  plus  ultra,  Norman’s  Pride,  Elkinson’s  Lord 
Chands,  Garratt’s  Lady  Dacre,  Burrougli’s  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  Barnard’s  Mrs.  Barnard,  Sharp’s 
L’elegans,  Ely’s  Emperor,  Wilmer’s  Prince  Royal, 
Norman’s  Miss  Hardinge,  Burrough’s  Morgiana, 
Norman’s  Lord  Nelson,  Costar’s  William  Cohbett, 
Shaw’s  Beauty,  Garratt’s  Red-edged,  May’s  Portia, 
Norman’s  Prince  Alfred,  Kirtland’s  Miss  Annesley, 
Garratt’s  Seedling,  and  Norman’s  Elizabeth.  2nd 
prize,  to  Mr.  Wrard,  of  Woolwich,  for  Marr’s  Prince 
Albert,  Hardstone’s  Sarah,  Hardstone’s  Purple  Per¬ 
fection,  Cray’s  Beauty,  Lady  Chesterfield,  Sharp’s 
Agitator,  Miss  Desborough,  Giddin’s  Vespasian,  Mrs. 
Bevan,  Norwich  Rival,  Ward’s  156,  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle,  Crask’s  Prince  Albert,  Princess  Augusta,  Nor¬ 
man’s  Beauty,  Wildman’s  Isabella,  Barnard’s  Mrs. 
Barnard,  Mathew’s  Enchantress,  Kirtland’s  Queen, 
Sharp’s  L'elegans,  Ward’s  No.  2,  Lady  Dacre,  Cook’s 
President,  and  Seedling  of  1848. 

Pinks. — -1st  prize,  to  Mr.  Norman,  for  Turner’s 
Mrs.  Edwards,  Young’s  Lord  J.  Russell,  Ward’s 
Great  Britain,  Maclean’s  Narborough,  Buck,  Hyl- 
yar’s  Goliali,  Norman’s  Lord  Hardinge,  Kirtland’s 
Prince  Albei’t,  Unsworth’s  Omega,  Maclean’s  Cap¬ 
tain  Tyson,  Bragg’s  George  Glenny,  Kirtland’s  Lord 
Valentia,  Gay  Lad,  Hale’s  Queen  of  England,  Har¬ 
ris’s  King  of  Purples,  Kirtland’s  Beatrice,  Smith’s 
Whipper-in,  Church’s  Queen,  Smith’s  Diana,  Costar’s 
Surprised,  Harriet,  Hooper’s  Pride,  Wilmer’s  Laura, 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  Young’s  Double  X. 

VTe  shall  conclude  our  Report  next  week. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  ali,  our  Readers. — We  are  always  gratified  by  receiving 
letters  from  you,  but  pray  put  your  questions  briefly ;  a  page  of  note- 
paper  would  contain  half-a-dozen  questions  if  put  without  unneces¬ 
sary  accompaniments.  Time,  remember,  is  valuable,  and  much  of  it 
is  lost  in  reading  what  is  not  relative. 

Melons  ( William  T.). — Your  plants  will  not  be  as  vigorous  as 
they  ought  if  each  does  not  produce  you  in  succession  four  melons  ; 
if  they  are  a  small-fruited  variety,  each  ought  to  yield  you  six.  All 
depends,  however,  upon  the  health  of  your  plants  ;  if  they  are  weak, 
you  must  be  contented  with  half  the  above  numbers.  Remember, 
also,  that  much  depends  upon  your  judgment  in  thinning  the  fruit. 

Hand  Seed-Dibblkr  (An  Admiring  Subscriber ). — If,  when  in 
London,  you  visit  Messrs.  Deane,  Dray,  and  Deane,  Swan-lane,  you 
will  be  able  to  see  for  yourself  Dr.  Newington’s,  Jesse  Ross’s,  and 
Mr.  Nicholl’s  dibblers,  each  of  which  deliver  the  seed  at  the  time 
they  make  the  holes  ;  you  will  see  there  also,  probably,  hand-barrow 
drills.  We  have  never  tried  any  of  these  machines. 

Apricots  Dropping  {Immediate).- — Although  you  will  have  been 
visited  with  rain  before  you  receive  this  answer,  yet  we  recommend 
you  to  remove  three  inches  of  the  surface  soil  within  a  circle  of  about 


six  feet  round  the  stems  of  the  trees  ;  put  into  the  bason  thus  formed 
some  wet  mulch,  or  long  stable-dung,  and  then  return  over  it  the 
soil ;  if  very  dry  weather  returns,  give  a  liberal  soaking  of  water  over 
the  mulch  three  times  a  week. 

Camellia  Propagation  ( A  Beginner). — You  ask  which  are  best 
for  this  purpose,  “  cuttings  or  slips.”  If  by  the  latter  you  mean 
shoots  torn  from  the  branch  so  as  to  have  a  heel  of  the  old  wood  and 
bark  attached  to  them,  then  wc  reply  slips  are  best,  for  though  they 
root  more  slowly,  yet  they  more  frequently  succeed  than  cuttings  of 
the  double  varieties;  both,  however,  are  very  liable  to  fail.  The  best 
mode  of  propagating  the  double  camellias  is  by  grafting.  If  you 
persist  in  trying  slips  or  cuttings  you  cannot  do  better  than  follow 
the  directions  for  rooting  the  cuttings  of  the  single  kind,  given  by 
Messrs.  Chandler,  the  extensive  cultivators  of  this  flower  at  their 
Vauxhall  nursery.  They  say : — Take  the  cuttings  in  J uly  and  August, 
or  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  arc  sufficiently  ripe  at  the  base ;  cut 
them  smoothly  over  with  a  sharp  knife  at  a  joint,  and  divest  them  of 
one  or  two  leaves  at  the  bottom,  and  then  plant  firmly  about  two 
inches  deep  in  pots  half- filled  with  compost,  and  the  upper  half  with 
fine  white  sand.  The  cuttings  are  then  well  watered,  and  the  pots 
plunged  in  a  tan-bed,  which  gives  out  a  gentle  warmth,  and  kept 
closely  shaded  for  three  or  four  months,  by  which  time  short  fibres, 
or  a  callus  from  which  they  afterwards  diverge,  are  produced. 

Bouquets  (Ibid). — We  shall  return  to  this  subject,  and  shall  be 
glad  of  any  suggestions  from  our  readers. 

Manure  round  Trees  (A.  ’A.).- — Mulch  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  near  the  stems  of  trees  will  not  cause  them  to  canker.  The 
neatest  mode,  and  the  most  moisture-retaining,  is  to  place  it  just 
within  the  surface,  as  recommended  above  for  apricots. 

Lucerne  (W.  P.  D.). — Yours  being  more  than  a  foot  high  may  be 
cut,  and  a  second  time  when  it  attains  the  same  heighth  ;  the  best 
time  is  just  when  the  flower  is  visible.  After  this  year  you  may  cut  it 
six  times  annually. 

Strawberry  Plants  ( J .  31.  31.), — Write  to  Mr.  Appleby;  he 
will  do  w'hat  you  require. 

Rilott’s  Elour-bali.  Potato  (T.  Fletcher).  —  Can  any  one 
inform  us  whether  this  variety  has  pink  eyes  ? 

Gardeners’  Dictionary  (IK.  IT,). — You  can  obtain  it,  at  the 
price  named,  of  our  publishers. 

Magnolia  not  Flowering  (Alpha), — The  most  common  cause 
of  this  is  that  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  dry  and  well  drained ;  another 
cause  is  its  being  overshadowed  with  trees. 

Out-door  Grates  (Ibid). — Against  your  south  wall  plant  a  Royal 
Muscadine  (white)  and  a  Black  Hamburgh,  or,  if  living  in  a  northern 
county,  an  Early  Black  July.  You  will  find  full  information  relative 
to  them  in  our  first,  volume.  You  can  have  a  trellis  on  your  slate 
roof  ;  we  should  prefer  an  iron  net,  which  you  may  have  for  about 
(id.  per  square  yard,  and  training  the  vines  to  it  by  means  of  narrow 
strips  of  thin  lead. 

Mossy  Lawn  (A  Parson’s  Wife). — We  fear  that  your  soil  requires 
draining,  and,  if  so,  no  surface  application  will  benefit  you ;  drainage 
will  be  your  only  remedy.  As  an  experiment,  pare  off,  by  means  of  a 
turfing-iron,  an  inch  depth  from  a  square  yard  ;  if  the  grass  springs 
up  again  upon  this  pared  piece,  do  the  whole  the  same,  and  keep  it 
well  rolled. 

Moss  as  a  Covering  (An  Admirer  of  Alpines). — We  are  not 
aware  of  this  ever  being  salted,  or  dipped  in  brine,  before  being  used 
as  a  covering  to  the  surface ;  \ye  should  think  it  would  destroy  the 
moss,  but  if  not  it  would  certainly  keep  slugs  from  harbouring  in  it. 
Have  any  of  our  readers  used  salted  moss?  To  some  plants  the  rain 
filtering  through  it  would  be  fatal.  We  are  obliged  by  your  sugges¬ 
tions  about  the  flower  shows. 

Orange  and  Citron  Trees  (J.  J.). — You  will  find,  at  p.  92,  a 
notice  of  the  insect  which,  probably,  infests  these,  and  at  p.  111!  the 
soil  which  will  suit  them.  They  do  not  require  much  water,  and  are 
losing  their  leaves,  probably,  from  being  kept  in  air  that  is  too  dry 
for  them. 

Mushroom  Bed  (Ibid). — You  may  make  it  now.  You  can  buy 
spawn  at  any  large  seedsman’s  in  London.  Sunshine  does  not  injure 
cucumbers  and  melons ;  they  should  be  shaded  from  it  at  mid-day 
during  very  hot  weather.  Frogs  will  not  eat  woodlice. 

Horse-radish  in  Asparagus  Bed  (J.  S.  L.). — One  huge  root 
of  this  is  deeply  imbedded  in  your  asparagus  bed,  and  you  have  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  kill  it  by  constant  cutting  and  salting. — If  we 
were  in  your  predicament  we  should  at  once  dig  it  out,  taking  care 
to  excavate  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  its  tap-root,  and  leaving 
behind  the  least  possible  amount  of  the  side-roots ;  we  should  then 
return  the  soil  of  the  bed,  and  replant  the  vacancy  made  with  three- 
year  old  asparagus  next  April.  A  straggling  plant  or  two  of  the 
horse-radish  would  probably  come  up  next  year,  but  these  could  be 
kept  down  by  constant  cutting  deeply  within  the  soil  as  soon  as  a 
leaf  appeared  above  the  surface.  Never  apologize  for  troubling  us  ; 
we  are  always  ready  to  tell  all  we  know  to  those  who  require  the  in¬ 
formation  we  possess. 

Horse-Dung  (B.  S.  P.). — This,  when  thoroughly  decayed,  is  a 
good  manure  for  flower-borders.  When  fresh,  it  contains  so  much  of 
ammonia  that  it  is  too  stimulating  for  them  before  they  bloom, 
causing  them  to  run  too  much  to  leaf. 

Lilium  longieolium  ( L .  ().). — This,  the  long-leaved  lily,  is  the 
name  of  the  flower  of  which  you  sent  us  a  specimen  from  Mr.  Young’s 
garden  at  Taunton.  Mr.  Weaver,  gardener  to  the  Warden  of  Win¬ 
chester  College,  has  paid  some  attention  to  this  flower,  and  tells  us 
that  he  planted  some  bulbs  out  in  the  open  ground  two  years  ago, 
but  they  have  not  yet  flowered  in  that  situation.  He  also  keeps  one 
or  two  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  to  winter  ;  and  one  pot  in  the  green¬ 
house.  The  one  in  the  greenhouse  flowered  a  month  or  five  weeks 
ago,  and  was  18  or  20  inches  in  heighth.  One  of  the  plants  from  the 
cold  frame  is  now  in  flower,  and  about  15  inches  in  heighth.  The  other 
has  not  yet  flowered.  It  is,  properly,  a  greenhouse  plant.  When  the 
stems  have  died  away  in  autumn  is  the  time  for  moving  the  hulbs. 
They  require  a  rich  light  loam. 
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Strawberry  Grub  (A litclieldean). — The  whole  of  the  packet 
you  enumerate  arrived  at  our  office,  and  the  box  was  unopened  until 
it  reached  the  hands  of  the  editor.  There  were  then  no  grub  or  grubs 
in  it,  but,  if  he  remembers  correctly,  some  dry  earth.  If  the  insects  had 
been  there,  they  would  have  been  examined  and  reported  upon  as 
fully  as  are  all  subjects  submitted  to  us,  without  any  favour  or  pre¬ 
ference,  and  without  any  regard  on  our  part  to  trouble  or  expense. 
If  you  can  describe  the  grub,  for  we  presume  they  have  by  this  time 
entered  the  chrysalis  state,  we  may  still,  perhaps,  be  able  to  furnish 
the  information  required. 

Gas  Lime  ( Euntoniensis ). — You  will  find  two  very  full  essays 
upon  the  refuse  of  gas  works  as  a  manure  at  pp.  95  and  105  of  our 
first  volume. 

Sowing  Flower  Seeds  (T.  G.  Williams). — Calceolarias,  cinnera- 
rias,  verbenas,  and  mimulus,  or  monkey  flower,  may  yet  be  sown, 
though  rather  too  late  to  bloom  early  next  year.  Drain  your  seed- 
pots  with,  first,  a  large  piece  of  broken  pot  or  an  oyster  shell  over  the 
hole,  propping  it  up  with  a  small  piece  of  pot  or  slate,  to  let  out  the 
water.  Upon  this  place  some  similar  pieces  of  broken  garden-pot,  and 
upon  them  put  an  inch  thick  of  small  broken  pots,  about  the  size  of 
marrowfat  peas.  Over  the  whole  put  some  turfy  siftings  of  peat  or 
loam,  or  of  both  :  this  will  prevent  the  soil  from  choking  up  the 
drainage.  The  soil  best  suited  for  such  things  is  a  compost  of  light 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sandy  peat,  in  equal  parts.  Fill  the  pots  with 
this  nearly  up  to  the  rim,  press  it  gently  down  with  a  circular  piece 
of  wood,  so  as  to  make  it  quite  level  and  smooth.  Then  sow  your 
seeds,  covering  them  very  thinly  with  some  of  the  compost  sifted 
fine,  press  this  again  very  gently  with  the  piece  of  wood,  give  a  gentle 
watering  with  a  very  fine  rose  pot,  and  place  the  seed  pots  in  a  frame, 
or  on  a  shelf  of  the  greenhouse.  Transplant  the  seedlings  into  shallow, 
wide  pots,  thinly,  as  soon  as  you  can  get  hold  of  the  plants,  placing 
them  in  the  same  place  again.  As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough, 
pot  them  singly  into  very  small  pots,  repotting  them  as  they  grow 
larger,  until  you  get  them  into  pots  3.J  inches  diameter,  in  which 
they  may  remain  till  spring.  It  is  too  late  to  sow'  scarlet  lychnis, 
sweet-williams,  and  Brompton  stocks,  to  flow'd-  next  year. 

Bees  (G.  G.  Boyle). — The  middle  or  end  of  September  is  the  best 
time  for  taking  honey  from  the  common  straw  hive  ;  the  method  will 
be  given  in  our  next  calendar.  Your  seeing  no  drones  in  your  tw'o 
swarms  is  not  at  all  unusual ;  the  queens  in  both  were  late  in  laying 
drone-eggs,  so  that  though  very  few  went  out  with  the  first  swarms, 
yet  an  abundance  was  in  both  the  second  swarms  ;  and  as  your  first 
swarms  were  late,  there  has  not  been  time  for  drones  in  any  number 
to  be  bred.  We  never  recommend  more  than  one  entrance  to  a  co¬ 
lony,  be  it  ever  so  numerous.  “  Under  hiving,”  or  placing  a  hive 
beneath  that  in  which  the  bees  are  working,  is  very  objectionable, 
because  you  can  never  obtain  fine  honey.  On  that  principle,  a  box 
cannot  be  taken  away,  with  safety  to  the  stock,  until  there  are  three, 
and  then  the  uppermost,  which  must  at  least  be  one  year  old  ;  and 
having  once  been  the  bottom  one,  it  has  been  filled  with  brood  and 
pollen,  and  the  combs  thereby  very  much  darkened,  and,  in  all 
probability,  many  of  the  cells  will  be  found  partially  filled  with  the 
pollen. 

Gladiolus  Cardinalis  (Ibid). — You  ask  what  depth  of  covering 
this  should  have  ?  Three  inches  of  soil ;  or,  if  you  mean  protection 
covering,  three  inches  of  dry  coal-ashes,  and  a  thatch  to  throw  off  the 
wet.  The  flower-spikes  of  G.  rumosus  branch  out  occasionally,  and 
so  do  those  of  other  gladioli.  The  mime  is  not  at  all  appropriate. 

Irises  (Ibid). — Iris  Susiana  and  I.  Chalcedonica  are  the  same. 
All  the  varieties  of  Iris  Xiphium  and  Xiphioides  are  handsome,  but 
their  names  are  so  ephemeral  that  a  selected  list  would  do  little  good. 
We  will  get  a  list  of  the  best  tuberous-rooted  irises. 

Fuchsia  Corymbiflora  (Y.  '/,.). — This  flowers  freely  if  the  wood 
is  ripened  in  the  autumn.  Keep  it  rather  dry  after  the  middle  of 
September,  and  in  November  prune  it  back  to  the  ripe  brown  wood. 
Your  own  treatment  after  that  ought  to  agree  with  it. 

Oleanders  (Ibid). — As  the  flower-buds  wither,  your  oleanders 
are  either  badly  rooted  or  they  want  more  sun  and  water  while  grow¬ 
ing.  Keep  them  in-doors  all  the  autumn,  and  the  tops  near  the 
glass,  and  do  not  let  them  go  to  rest  till  late  in  November ;  but,  first 
of  all ,  see  if  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  not  too  close  and  hard,  if  so,  pick 
out  as  much  of  it  from  the  roots  as  you  can,  and  add  some  fresh  rich 
loam  in  its  place,  using  the  same  pots. 

Cacti  done  Flowering  (Ibid). — The  cacti  after  flowering  ought 
to  be  kept  in-doors  till  their  growth  is  finished,  and  after  that  to  be 
placed  in  a  sunny  situation  to  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  During  rain,  turn  the  pots  on 
their  sides  ;  too  much  rain  injures  their  roots. 

Fuchsia  Cuttings  (T.  M.  IF.). — You  will  find  instructions  how 
to  pot  off  these  at  p.  253  of  vol.  i.,  and  at  p.  3fi  of  the  present  vol. 
Those  struck  in  May  should  be  potted  singly  immediately.  Treat 
F.  fulgens  as  we  have  directed  above  for  F.  corymbiflora.  Guano  is 
a  word  of  three  syllables.  Have  the  colouring  matter  of  your  spring 
analized.  Any  nurseryman  in  London  will  supply  you  with  Myatt’s 
Victoria  rhubarb.  The  covers  procurable  at  our  office  fit  the  first 
volume  exactly.  You  must  have  got  one  of  Low’s  portfolios. 

Fernery  (R.  P.  B.). — You  will  find  full  directions  for  making 
one  at  pp.  98,  108,  and  128  of  our  first  volume. 

Sea-kale  in  Cellar  (Ibid). — Self-sown  plants,  if  not  very  young, 
will  do  for  growing  in  this  way,  as  directed  at  p.  102  of  vol.  i.  Full 
grown  plants  are  best  for  the  purpose. 

Catalogue  of  Plants  (S.  F.  C.) . — We  will  consider  your  sug¬ 
gestion.  Your  plant  is  salsafy  (Trapogon  porrifolius).  It  is  too 
late  for  sowing  peas  at  Newcastle. 

Mangold-wurtzel  Leaves  (II.  IF.  Livett). — You  may  pluck 
off  the  oldest  outside  leaves,  as  well  as  those  of  your  large  broeolis 
which  did  not  head  in  the  spring.  Boil  them  before  you  give  them 
to  your  pig;  boil  all  green  food  before  so  emjfloying  it,  and  after  a 
month’s  trial  you  will  never  again  give  it  uncooked. 

Late  Strawberry  (Ibid).—' The  best  that  we  know  is  the  Elton. 
Swainstone’s  Seedling  occasionally  bears  a  second  crop  late  in  the 


autumn.  The  White  Alpine  is  a  perpetual  bearer:  we  have  gathered 
a  large  plateful  of  this  in  the  middle  of  December. 

Charcoal  (F.  S.  A). — This  should  be  used  in  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a  small  nut,  and  it  is  mixed  with  the  soil  in  pots  to  render  it 
porous,  and  facilitate  the  drainage.  Some  persons  are  also  of  opinion 
that  it  slowly  forms  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil,  which  is  beneficial  to 
the  roots  of  plants. 

Outside  Pages  (Rev.  II.  Parker). — You  will  see  that  we  have 
anticipated  your  suggestion,  and  increased  our  size  at  the  same  time. 
You  need  not  have  the  first  two  pages  of  the  Numbers  that  had  only 
two  pages  of  advertisements  bound  up  with  the  rest.  Direct  the 
binder  to  cut  them  off,  or  cut  them  off  yourself  at  the  inner  marginal 
line. 

Market  Gardening  (I.  and  J.  How). — We  must  refer  you  to 
what  we  said  to  similar  applications  at  p.  291  of  our  first  volume. 
You  are  better  qualified  for  the  occupation  than  those  to  whom  we 
there  replied,  and  the  capital  you  can  command  (.^TOO)  is  sufficient 
for  your  support  until  your  harvest  begins,  and  for  stocking  your 
plot  of  three  or  four  acres,  if  you  content  yourself  with  growing  only 
those  things  that  are  in  most  general  demand ;  but  eight  miles  from 
one  market,  and  five  from  another,  is  a  long  distance ;  and,  then,  is 
there  already  an  abundant  supply  of  garden-stuff  there  ?  You  must 
consider  these  points,  and  then  decide  for  yourself. 

Cauliflowers  (A  Subscriber).— If  you  sow  in  the  third  week  of 
August,  in  a  sheltered  dry  border,  and  prick  out  the  seedlings  at  the 
end  of  September  in  a  similar  border,  most  of  the  plants  will  stand 
through  the  winter  uninjured,  especially  if  you  sprinkle  about  an 
inch  in  depth  of  coal  ashes  between  the  plants  and  close  up  about 
their  stems.  We  have  wintered  them  thus  in  Essex,  without  even 
the  protection  of  a  mat.  They  may  be  planted  out  finally  early  in 
April.  Hoses  are  propagated  by  cuttings  and  budding.  Rhododen¬ 
drons  may  be  raised  from  cuttings,  but  layering  is  the  best  mode  of 
propagating  them  (see  p.  268,  vol.  i.).  You  may  still  stop  and  dis¬ 
bud  cherry-trees  on  walls. 

Liquid-manure  (A  Subscriber,  Helensburgh). — The  drainage 
from  a  cowshed  is  nearly  of  the  same  richness  as  that  from  a  stable, 
and  will  therefore  require  a  similar  amount  of  water  to  be  mixed  with 
it.  You  may  apply  it  with  the  greatest  advantage  between  the  rows, 
or  round  the  stems,  or  in  shallow  trenches  near  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
spinach,  and  lettuce,  as  well  as  to  your  flowering  annuals  in  a  poor 
soil,  as  soon  as  the  flower-buds  of  the  latter  are  well  advanced,  as 
well  as  whilst  they  are  blooming. 

Bees  (H.  G.  B.). — Your  swarm,  put  into  a  common  straw7  hive  in 
June,  had  much  better  be  left  there  until  next  year.  (B.  S.  P.,  Nor¬ 
thampton).—  It  is  too  late  to  put  side  boxes  to  your  hive;  moreover, 
they  are  at  all  times  objectionable.  Although  the  hive  weighs  40  lbs. 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  honey  from  it  without  endangering  the 
stock.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  hives  should  be  placed  so  that  the 
sun  shines  upon  them  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  You  had  better 
let  your  stock  send  out  a  swarm  next  year,  and  hive  this  into  an 
“improved  cottage  hive,”  or  into  “Taylor’s  amateur’s  box  hive.” 
Whatever  may  be  the  weight  of  your  stock  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
on  no  account  destroy  the  bees  for  the  sake  of  their  store.  Had  you 
managed  them  as  directed  in  our  calendars,  you  might  have  had  20  ibs. 
of  honey  in  a  glass,  and  30  lbs.  in  the  hive  for  their  winter  store. 

Moving  Yew-trees  (Rev.  Jacob  Robson). — You  state  that,  “in  the 
latter  end  of  February  last,  two  yew-trees  of,  it  is  supposed,  a  hun¬ 
dred  years’  growth,  were  removed  from  the  grounds  of  Lord  Lilford, 
at  Atherton,  and  planted  with  every  care  in  the  church-yard  of  Tyldes- 
ley,  but  they  scarcely  look  as  if  they  would  live.  Being  lately  in  the 
Lake  district,  you  there  saw  two  others,  of  about  the  same  age,  at 
Birtwistle,  on  the  banks  of  the  Windermere,  (where  a  beautiful  little 
church  has  been  built  by  a  private  individual,)  but  they  look  less 
promising  even  than  those  at  Tyldesley.” — Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  you  ask  for  our  advice.  We  have  heard  of  yew-trees  a  hundred 
years  old  being  safely  transplanted,  and  we  have  moved  them  when 
they  were  above  sixty  years  of  age,  but  much  depends  on  the  kind 
of  soil  they  grow  in.  From  shallow  light  soil  they  can  be  moved 
easily  enough  at  any  age  up  to  a  hundred  years,  for  a  yew-tree  at  that 
age  is  comparatively  a  young  one.  They  should  be  well  prepared  at 
least  twelve  months  previously,  by  digging  out  a  circular  trench  two 
feet  wide,  and  a  yard  from  the  stem  ;  every  root  to  be  cut  off  at  that 
distance,  and  the  trench  to  be  filled  in  with  light  sandy  earth.  In 
this,  young  fibrous  roots  will  work  freely ;  and,  at  removing  time,  be 
very  careful  to  preserve  those  young  roots.  About  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  is  the  best  time  to  remove  large  yews.  They  should  be  well 
supported  with  forked  poles  to  keep  them  steady,  and  be  well  watered 
in  dry  weather  during  the  next  season  or  two. 

Names  of  Plants  ( Y .  Z.).— That  of  which  you  sent  the  flower, 
seed  pod,  and  leaf,  is  Physalis  Barbadensis,  or  Barbadoes  winter 
cherry.  That  of  which  you  sent  a  sprig  is  Westringia  rosmarini- 
formis.  (William  T.) — The  plant  of  which  you  sent  flowers  and 
leaves  is  Spircea  ulmifolia,  a  hardy  shrub  ;  that  of  which  you  sent 
“  the  obovate  leaves,”  Rhus  cotinus,  the  Venetian  sumach.  It  is 
used  for  tanning  in  some  parts  of  Spain.  (R.  L.  B.  P.) — The  plant 
of  which  you  sent  us  only  a  sprig  off  a  very  young  shoot,  we  have 
but  little  doubt  is  an  Acacia,  but  not  determinable  without  a  branch 
with  last  year’s  wood,  as  so  many  of  them  are  much  alike  in  this  young 
state.  You  say  it  is  six  years  old  and  has  not  bloomed  ;  cut  one-half 
of  its  roots  now,  18  inches  from  the  main  stem,  and  water  it  well,  or, 
if  in  a  pot,  turn  it  out  of  doors  now,  and  keep  it  rather  dry  through 
the  autumn. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  147,  Strand,  in  the 
Parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-Strand  ;  and  Winchester  Higli-strcet,  in 
the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Kalcndar ;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Ore,  at  the  Office,  147,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of 
Saint  Mary-le-Strand,  London, — August  2nd,  1849. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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AUGUST  9—15,  1849. 

Plants  dedicated  to 
each  day. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon  R. 
and  Sets. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

9 

Th 

Linnet’s  song  ceases. 

Common  Ragwort. 

38  a.  4 

33  a.  7 

10 

1 

21 

5 

13 

221 

10 

F 

St.  Lawrence.  Silver-spotted  skipperbutter- 

Common  Balsam. 

39 

31 

10 

30 

22 

5 

4 

222 

11 

S 

Dog  days  end.  [congregate. 

China  Aster. 

41 

29 

11 

3 

G 

4 

55 

223 

12 

Sun 

10  S.  aft.  Trin.  Swallows  and  Martins 

Tall  marsh  Sowthistle. 

42 

27 

11 

42 

24 

4 

46 

224 

13 

M 

Q,  Dowager  b.  1792.  2nd  brood  of  Martins 

Marsh  Groundsel. 

44 

25 

morn. 

25 

4 

35 

225 

14 

Tu 

Goldfinch’s  song  ceases.  [fledseJ> 

Graceful  Zinnia. 

46 

23 

0 

30 

26 

4 

25 

226 

15 

W 

Assum.  B.V.M.  Large  bile.  Staphy line  seen. 

Virgin’s  Bower. 

47 

21 

1 

26 

27 

4 

13 
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St.  Lawrence  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  is  venerated  by  its 
people  as  their  guardian  saint.  He  was  martyred  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Valerian,  for  distributing  the  treasure  of  the  church  among 
the  poor,  and  thus  disappointing  the  cupidity  of  the  Roman  prefect, 
lie  died  on  a  gridiron  placed  over  a  slow  fire,  on  this  day,  a.d.  258. 
The  battle  of  St.  Quintin  was  fought  on  this  anniversary  in  the  year 
1557,  and  as  it  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  their  sovereign, 
king  Phillip,  in  conformity  with  a  vow  he  had  made,  built  a  church,  a 
monastery,  and  a  palace,  all  commemorative  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
palace — the  far-famed  Escurial,  near  Madrid — is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  gridiron,  and  all  the  chief  ornaments,  in  some  mode,  refer  to  the 
same  instrument  of  torture.  Its  erection  occupied  twenty-four  years, 
at  an  expenditure  of  six  millions  sterling. 

Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary. — This  is  a  very  distinguished 
festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  instituted  in  813  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  what  its  members  believe,  viz.,  the  assuming,  or 
taking  up,  into  heaven  of  the  body  of  the  mother  of  our  Saviour 
after  her  decease.  It  was  customary  in  the  same  church  to  implore 
a  blessing,  at  this  harvest  period,  upon  herbs,  plants,  roots,  and 
fruits. 

Phenomena  of  the  Season. — We  have  followed  the  entire 
process  of  vegetation,  from  the  first  germination  of  the  seed,  through 
the  growth  of  the  plant  springing  from  it,  till  this  has  itself  ripened 
its  fruit ;  but  we  are  reminded,  by  a  flight  of  thistle-down  Hying 
across  our  study  window,  that  we  have  left  unnoticed  the  care  taken 
by  their  Creator  to  provide  for  the  dispersion  of  the  ripe  seed,  and 
the  consequent  preservation  and  healthy  growth  of  each  species. 
This  is  a  subject  so  full  of  interest  that  we  shall  devote  a  separate 
note  to  each  mode  of  dispersion,  beginning  with  that  which  very 
early  engaged  the  notice  even  of  poets — flight  before  the  winds. 

“  Nature  nought  disdains  :  thoughtful  to  feed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  clothe  the  coming  year, 

From  field  to  field  the  feather’d  seeds  she  wings.” 

Nor  must  we  forget  in  this  thought  upon  “the  wisdom  of  God 

Insects. — At  the  close  of  last  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  present  month, 
the  Black-arch  moth,  the  male  of 
which  is  represented  in  our  drawing, 
may  be  found,  during  the  day-time, 
with  closed  wings  upon  the  trunks  of 
oaks  and  other  trees.  It  is  the  Psibura 
monacha  of  some  entomologists,  and 
the  Botnhyx  or  Liparis  monacha  of 
others.  The  males  are  smaller  than 
the  females,  measuring  about  one  and 
a  half-inch  across  the  opened  fore¬ 
wings,  whilst  the  females  usually  mea¬ 
sure  an  inch  more.  The  colour  of  the 
moth  is  a  creamy  white,  spotted  and 
streaked  with  black,  in  the  manner 
here  shewn.  The  hind -wings  are 
dusky.  The  antennse  are  black,  and 
the  body  dusky,  tinged  above  with 
pink.  The  caterpillar  is  ashy  brown, 
with  tufts  of  reddish  hair  on  the  back, 
and  a  black,  heart-shaped,  spot  on  the  second  segment  of  its  body. 
It  probably  varies  in  colour  according  to  the  plant  on  which  it  has 
fed,  for  it  is  by  no  means  particular  in  its  nourishment.  It  feeds 
on  the  leaves  of  the  Scotch  fir,  bramble,  birch,  apple,  oak,  elm, 
aspen,  lime,  and  willow.  The  caterpillars  appear  in  June  and  July. 
They  have  never  appeared  very  abundant  in  this  country,  but 
in  Piussia  and  France,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  they  did  so 
much  injury  that  M.  Beckstein  says  that  it  “would  not  be  replaced 
in  a  hundred  years.”  In  1829,  at  Stettin,  four  hundred  acres  of 
pines,  oaks,  birches,  and  beeches,  were  entirely  stript  of  their  leaves 
by  them. 


manifested  in  the  creation,”  that  these  seeds  are  ripe  at  an  equinoc¬ 
tial  period  of  the  year,  when  the  strength  and  prevalence  of  winds 
render  them  more  than  ordinarily  efficient  agents  in  their  diffusion. 
Some  seeds,  such  as  those  of  the  dandelion,  salsafv,  blue-bottle, 
succory,  groundsel,  and  thistle,  are  furnished  with  a  plume-like 
appendage,  very  varying  in  its  curious  structure,  called  by  botanists 
the  pappus,  but  all  of  a  parasol  or  shuttlecock  form,  and  so  all  pro¬ 
motive  of  the  floating  of  the  seed  upon  the  air.  How  effectual  this 
is  for  the  intended  purpose  our  eyes  have  sufficient  evidence  every 
year,  but  of  the  efficacy  of  the  winds  in  this  respect  we  have  still 
further  evidence  in  the  facts  that  M.  Dccandolle  found  two  lichens 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  France — lichens  natives  of  Jamaica — which 
he  believed  to  have  been  brought  to  where  he  discovered  them  by  the 
south-west  winds.  A  still  more  striking  example  is  afforded  by  the 
Canadian  flea-bane  ( Erigeron  canadensis),  which,  within  a  century 
after  its  introduction  from  North  America,  spread  itself  over  France, 
England,  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  The  long  downy  awn  of 
the  feather  grass  ( Stipa  pennuta)  is  peculiarly  constructed  not  only  for 
conveying  the  seed  to  a  distance,  but  also  for  sowing  it.  This  awn  is 
barbed,  and,  catching  hold  of  any  object,  twists  round  and  round 
until  it  conveys  the  seed  not  only  down  to  the  earth  but  into  it,  and 
then  breaking  off  leaves  it  to  vegetate.  Other  seeds  have  appen¬ 
dages  of  another  form,  but  still  calculated  to  bear  them  to  a  distance 
from  the  parent  plant.  Thus,  the  seeds  of  the  maple  have  mem¬ 
branes  attached  to  them  resembling  the  wings  of  a  fly  ;  those  of  the 
elm  have  a  similar  membrane  encircling  them  ;  and  those  of  the 
tulip  tree  ( Liriodendron  tulipifera ),  and  of  some  of  the  pine  tribe, 
are  similarly  winged.  We  might  easily  multiply  such  examples,  but 
we  will  pass  on  to  notice  that  some  seeds  are  so  minute  and  specifi¬ 
cally  light,  that,  without  any  appendages,  they  float  upon  the  air, 
and  are  easily  conveyed  away  to  regions  very  distant  from  that  where 
the  parent  is  resident.  Instances  of  these  are  common  in  ferns, 
mosses,  and  fungi,  of  which  the  puff  ball  {Lycoperdon  pratense)  is  a 
familiar  instance.  The  seeds  of  these  are  so  minute  that  Ray,  one 
of  the  most  careful  of  nature’s  observers,  estimates  that  a  single 
stalk  of  spleenwort  ( Asplenium )  yields  a  million  annually. 
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It  is  quite  needless  for  us  to  reiterate  what  may  be 
found  urged  by  us  in  favour  of  “  cottage  allotments” 
from  the  first  page  of  our  first  number  down  to  the 
last  number  we  issued  to  our  readers ;  but  we  have 
received  such  testimony  of  the  benefits  arising  from 


“  The  Seacombe  Gardens  Allotment  Society,”  and 
of  the  spirited  way  in  which  the  allotments  are  cul¬ 
tivated,  tli at  we  are  induced  to  publish  its  rules,  and 
a  letter  relative  to  the  subject  from  Mr.  W.  Hen¬ 
derson,  the  very  intelligent  nurseryman  of  Oxton, 
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near  Birkenhead,  who  may  he  considered  as  the 
steward  of  this  allotment  estate. 

CONDITIONS  OF  LETTING,  AND  RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED 
BY  THE  TENANTS. 

1 .  — The  rent  to  be  paid  annually  on  the  first  Saturday  in  August. 

2.  — The  tenant  to  give  up  possession  at  any  time  on  receiving  three 

months’  notice.  The  amount  of  compensation  (if  any)  to  which 
he  may  be  entitled  for  crop  in  the  ground  to  be  determined  by 
the  committee. 

3.  — No  tenant  is  allowed  to  re-let  his  allotment,  to  plant  fruit-trees 

therein,  or  any  labour  to  be  done  in  it  on  Sundays. 

4.  — The  fence,  and  road  adjoining  to  and  opposite  each  allotment,  to 

be  kept  in  repair  by  the  occupier  of  such  allotment  (by  road  is 
meant  that  within  the  enclosure). 

5.  — Any  dispute  that  may  arise  amongst  the  tenants,  having  reference 

to  these  allotments,  to  be  referred  to  the  committee,  whose  deci¬ 
sion  is  to  be  binding. 

6.  — Any  tenant  who  may  not  comply  with  the  foregoing  conditions, 

or  who  may  be  convicted  of  any  offence  against  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  will  be  at  once  deprived  of  his  allotment;  and  the  Society 
wish  to  impress  upon  the  tenants  that  the  retention  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  allotments  will  depend  on  their  own  industry,  sobriety,  and 
general  good  conduct. 

Seacombe  is  a  village  in  Cheshire,  close  to  Birken¬ 
head,  and  Mr.  Henderson  adds  these  particulars 
concerning  its  allotments : — 


of  view  (neither,  I  am  well  aware,  do  the  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  society),  but  I  contemplate  in  it 
that  genuine  philanthropic  spirit,  which  yearns  for 
the  bettering  of  the  condition  and  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  our  fellow  men ;  of  withdrawing  the 
mechanic  and  the  labourer  from  the  haunts  of  vice, 
folly,  and  demoralization ;  from  the  contaminating 
influence  of  the  beer  shops,  and  inducing  him  to 
employ  his  leisure  hours  in  a  garden,  where,  while 
his  intellect  is  kept  clear  and  his  mind  serene,  he  is 
preserving  his  bodily  health,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
adding  to  the  resources  and  comforts  of  his  family. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  scene  so  truly  gratifying  to 
the  properly  constituted  mind  as  to  see  the  bronzed, 
sturdy  labourer,  with  interested  mien,  cheered  by  ‘his 
thriftie  wifie’s  smile,’  who,  seated  near  him  on  the 
‘  green  cope,’ 

‘  Wi’  her  needle  an’  her  shears, 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel  as  new,’ 

whilst  the  youngsters  ply  the  hoe,  or  by  hand  eradi¬ 
cate  the  intruding  weed.  Then  fancy  such  a  family, 

‘  labour  o’er,’  set  round  the  clean  though  humble 
board,  enjoying  the  well-earned  ‘  crust  and  cheese,’ 
with  the  addition  of  a  salad  of  their  1  ain  reelin’, ’  and, 
if  you  will,  a  cup  of  beer,  brought  home  to  be  shared 
by  all,  not  sottislily  drank  with  boon  companions  on 
the  skittle  or  ninepin  ground. 

“  Such  a  picture,  thank  God,  is  not  now  an  un¬ 
common  occurrence  in  ‘  happy  old  England;’  but  I 
would  have  them  multiplied  until  every  wraste  com¬ 
mon  and  barren  bog  shall  be  covered  with  luxuriant 
and  thrifty  vegetation,  ameliorating  the  stubborn 
soil  and  the  human  heart  at  the  same  time,  scorning 
alike  the  workhouse  and  the  corn  laws. 

“I  hold  there  is  much  of  the  nature  of  a  libel  in 
the  reiterated  opinion  that  the  labouring  class,  as  a 
body,  are  improvident.  First  place  a  man  in  a 
position  to  better  his  condition  ere  you  condemn  his 
want  of  energy  and  thriftiness.  Illustrative  of  this 
allow  me  to  relate  a  case  coming  under  my  own 
notice.  Some  years  ago,  while  residing  in  Scotland, 
a  nobleman  remarked  to  me,  ‘  I  wish  you  would 
instill  into  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  the  same 
desire  for  tidiness  and  order  in  their  dwellings  and 
gardens  so  universally  evinced  among  the  cottagers 
in  England.’  My  reply  was,  ‘  My  lord,  first  put 
them  in  the  same  position ;  give  them  a  place  to 
live  deserving  the  name  of  “  cottage,”  and  pull  down, 
blow  up,  or  burn  these  miserable  hovels.’  These 
hovels  were  merely  four  walls,  having  one  opening 
in  the  side  by  way  of  door,  two  other  holes  to  let  in 
light,  miscalled  windows,  and  another  hole  in  the 
apex  of  the  roof  to  let  out  the  smoke ;  nothing  to 
divide  this  ‘bothie’  into  apartments  but  tlie  back  of 
the  huge  press  bedsteads,  and  destitute  of  ceiling  or 
covering  to  the  roof-timbers  and  thatcli.  The  reply 
was  characteristic  of  the  man,  ‘Let  me  have,’  says  he, 
‘  a  plan  for  such  cottages  as  you  would  recommend.’ 
They  were  produced,  the  cottages  were  erected  with 
all  appurtenances  (on  a  small  scale)  of  a  comfortable 
cottage  ;  tbe  miniature  flower-garden  in  front  (instead 
of  a  midden  and  puddle),  tbe  China  roses  against  the 
walls,  the  back-door,  covered  ash-pit,  &c.,  and  the 
neat  kitchen-garden.  Having  left  Scotland  before 
all  was  carried  out,  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
congratulating  the  proprietor  on  his  spirited  example 
and  tbe  tenants  on  tlieir  changed  position.” 


The  following  bears  such  honourable  testimony  to 
tbe  decorum  and  good  conduct  of  those  of  our  fellow- 


“  The  garden  allotments  at  Seacombe  were  brought 
into  existence  through  the  exertions  of  some  gene¬ 
rously  disposed  gentlemen  residing  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  A  few  of  the  names  of  the  more 
prominent  promoters  of  this  truly  philanthropic 
little  scheme  being  —  Smith,  Esq.,  ■ —  Venny,  Esq., 
H.  Winch,  Esq.,  —  Blackburn,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Roberts,  tbe  clergyman  of  the  place,  and  Mr.  T.  Dean. 
These  gentlemen  form  a  committee  of  management; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  being  chairman,  and  Mr.  Dean 
secretary.  The  present  aspect  of  the  allotments  tes¬ 
tifies  most  clearly  and  encouragingly  to  the  success 
of  the  society  and  its  good  management,  as  well  as 
to  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  the  tenants. 
This  would  forcibly  appear  to  you,  had  you  but  seen 
the  state  of  the  land  at  this  time  last  year — then,  a 
piece  of  the  most  uneven  and  uninviting  portions  of 
common  land  upon  which  you  have,  perhaps,  ever 
looked  ;  full  of  clay  holes,  and  partly  swamp,  with  a 
ditch  of  stagnant  arid  pestiferous  filth  (not  water) 
traversing  its  length.  Tbe  first  step  taken  by  the 
committee  was  to  have  an  efficient  main  drain  formed 
in  the  centre,  into  which  the  side  drains  enter.  The 
boundary  fence  was  next  put  up,  and  then  the  ground 
was  divided  into  36  allotments,  of  400  square  yards 
each,  for  which  each  tenant  is  to  pay  a  rent  of  10s. 
per  annum.  This,  though  a  seemingly  high  rent 
(about  T6  per  acre),  yet  it  must  be  remembered  tliat 
tbe  landlord,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  will  receive  no 
rent,  at  least  only  a  nominal  one,  and  the  committee, 
after  the  necessary  expenses  for  keeping  up  the 
boundary  fence,  &c.,  are  defrayed,  will  return  tbe 
surplus  in  tbe  shape  of  prizes  among  the  tenants, 
for  the  best  kept  and  most  judiciously  managed  allot¬ 
ments.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Winch  has  kindly 
supplied,  gratuitously,  the  poorer  tenants  with  garden 
seeds. 

“  I  have  been  requested  to  direct  my  attention  from 
time  to  time  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  allotments 
are  cropped  and  kept;  and,  in  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  to  report  on  the  whole,  specifying,  of  course, 
particular  sections,  with  my  opinion  as  to  the  best 
arranged,  or  any  other  commendation  I  may  deem 
deserved,  either  by  the  produce,  quality,  succession, 
or  order,  &c.  1  need  hardly  tell  you  with  how  much 

pleasure  I  endeavour  to  second  the  views  and  efforts 
oi  a  society  taking  up  such  a  benevolent  undertak¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  ‘  benevolence’  as  being 
so  commendable  in  a  pecuniary  or  charitable  point 
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countrymen  whom  it  is  usual  to  have  excluded  from 
such  exhibitions,  on  the  plea  of  their  reckless  spolia¬ 
tions  ;  and  conveys,  at  the  same  time,  such  gratifying 
intelligence  of  the  increased  practice  of  bee-keeping 
among  cottagers,  on  the  depriving  system,  that  we 
think  it  worthy  of  preservation.  Our  correspondent, 
writing  from  Bury,  says : — 

“  I  was  very  much  gratified  yesterday  (July  27th), 
at  seeing  seventeen  exhibitors  of  honey  at  our  horti¬ 
cultural  show  (all  obtained  by  deprivation),  both  in 
boxes,  glasses,  and  small  hives,  all  by  cottagers,  and 
all  the  honey  of  the  finest  quality.  The  show  was 
held  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Hardwicke  House, 
about  a  mile  distant  from  Bury,  which,  through  the 
kindness  of  Sir  Tlios.  and  Lady  Culliun,  were  thrown 
open  to  the  public  from  one  till  nine  o’clock;  the 
stoves,  conservatories,  &c.,  being  closed  at  five.  The 
band  of  the  Queen’s  Lancers,  from  Norwich,  were 
allowed  by  their  colonel  to  attend  for  the  day.  There 
were  4171  tickets  sold  at  the  lodge-gate,  so  that,  with 
members  and  their  families,  there  were  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  six  thousand  persons  present.  Our  kind-hearted 
mayor  issued  a  request  a  few  days  ago  that  all  shops 
in  the  town  should  be  closed  at  one  o’clock,  that  all 
persons  might  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
treat  offered,  which  was  generally  responded  to ;  and 
enjoyed  it  was,  for  there  appeared  to  be  a  smile  upon 
every  face.  I  walked  up  this  morning,  and  am  happy 
to  find  that  not  the  slightest  damage  was  done  either 
in  the  houses  or  the  grounds.” 


THE  ERUIT-GABDEN. 

The  Beau. — At  this  period  of  the  year,  when  the 
solar  light  begins  so  rapidly  to  decline,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  means  to  insure  a  free  admission 
of  this  fructifying  element  to  all  fruit-trees,  especially 
the  subject  of  our  present  remarks. 

It  appears  strange,  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  pear,  that  its  long  rambling  side  shoots 
should  be  left  so  long  unmolested  as  we  generally 
find  them  in  most  gardens ;  such  are  seldom  much 
meddled  with  until  midsummer  has  passed.  When 
the  vigorous  nature  of  the  root  action  is  taken  into 
consideration,  together  with  the  excitable  character 
of  the  embryo  blossom  buds  in  the  early  spring, 
(which  may  then,  by  a  sudden  influx  of  sap,  be 
speedily  transformed  into  growing  shoots)  it  will  he 
seen  that  the  policy  is  sound,  and  that  these  wild¬ 
looking  shoots  were  merely  employed  as  “safety- 
valves,”  suffering  the  superfluous  sap  thus  to  expend 
itself.  Nevertheless,  the  question  immediately  forces 
itself  on  the  mind,  why  encourage  the  tree  to  produce 
superfluous  sap  ?  Here,  then,  is  a  pivot  on  which 
turns  a  most  extensive  question,  which  want  of  space, 
and  the  inconvenience  to  the  reader  of  digressive  sal¬ 
lies,  alike  forbid  us  to  enter  upon  at  present.  We 
flatter  ourselves,  however,  before  the  year  is  out,  to 
fully  discuss  this  question;  and  we  shall  then  show 
how  much  good  soil  (independent  of  manure)  is  worse 
than  thrown  away  in  the  formation  of  fruit  borders 
according  to  the  old  maxims. 

The  time  has  arrived,  then,  when  the  growing 
shoots  of  the  pear  may  he  stopped  all  over  the  tree, 
if  necessary,  without  damaging  the  embryo  blossom 
bud  of  the  ensuing  year ;  the  character  of  these  is 
now  so  decided  that  no  excitement  could  alter  their 
destiny.  Nature  has,  by  this  time,  rolled  them  all  up 
like  our  ancient  Egyptian  mummies,  and,  we  may  add, 
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embalmed  them,  too,  with  a  highly  elaborated  mate¬ 
rial,  which  will  serve  as  ready  prepared  food  for  the 
unfolding  of  the  infant  blossom  bud  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  Such  being  the  case,  the  next  thing  is  how 
to  obtain  a  regular  admission  of  solar  light  all  over 
the  tree  without  any  unnecessary  amount  of  mutila¬ 
tion;  for  either  to  cut  or  strip  all  away  but  the  mere 
embryo  buds  would  be  too  severe  a  process,  and 
would  destroy,  for  a  time,  that  reciprocity  of  action 
which  nature  has  wisely  established  as  the  chief  guid¬ 
ing  principle  of  vegetation. 

We  may  here  remark  that  our  practice  is  at  this 
period  to  pinch  or  stop  all  the  points  of  the  young 
shoots,  excepting  those  which  are  considered  leaders 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  Young  trees, 
however,  just  establishing  themselves,  may  be  left 
growing,  in  order  to  obtain  strength,  to  cover  the 
wall,  fence,  or  treillage  in  the  succeeding  year.  The 
operator  should  first  go  over  the  tree  carefully,  and 
see  what  short-jointed  shoots  can  be  tied  down,  or 
otherwise  trained,  without  darkening  the  spurs  ad¬ 
joining  them,  for  all  such  may  be  secured.  Such 
being  done,  and  their  points  pinched,  he  may  at  once 
prune  back  all  the  rest  to  three  or  four  eyes,  leaving 
as  many  leaves  at  the  base  as  he  can  without  shading 
the  spurs.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  during 
the  operation,  that  the  whole  process  is  carried  out 
merely  in  order  to  admit  the  solar  influences  to  the 
embryo  fruit  buds  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  induce 
a  fructiferous  disposition  in  those  forming  for  succes¬ 
sive  seasons;  for  these  will  receive  an  increased 
amount  of  elaboration  through  the  sun’s  rays,  which 
will  be  of  immense  benefit  hereafter. 

Some  kinds  of  pears  are  apt  to  become  mealy  in 
simny  seasons,  of  which  class  is  the  Easter  beurre 
if  on  a  wall ;  this  merely  proves  that  the  climate  is 
too  good  for  them  in  such  seasons,  and  that  less  sun¬ 
light  would  be  more  beneficial.  When  such  is  found 
to  be  the  case,  we  make  a  point  of  leaving  somewhat 
more  shading  over  the  fruit;  this  is  easily  accom¬ 
plished  by  removing  a  much  smaller  portion  ol  the 
waste  shoots,  which  we  before  advised  should  have 
two  or  three  joints  left  on  :  in  this  case  they  may  be 
left  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length. 

We  hope  our  advice  tendered  some  weeks  since 
has  been  put  in  practice,  viz.,  that  relating  to  the 
selection  of  young  shoots.  Again  we  direct  a  careiul 
attention  to  the  same  principle.  At  this,  the  last 
dressing  of  the  season,  let  every  shoot  which  appears 
shorter  jointed  and  browner  than  the  rest  be  reserved, 
either  tying  or  nailing  them  down  to  the  wall  or 
fence.  Many  such  will  be  found  to  have  ceased 
growing  for  some  time  ;  these  are  invaluable,  and  if 
reserved  will  speedily  be  covered  with  blossom  buds. 
Indeed  the  principal  object  of  the  dwarfing  system 
here  propounded  is  to  cause  the  trees  to  produce 
such  shoots  (done,  and  where  the  maxims  here  laid 
down  as  to  root-culture  are  strictly  carried  out  such 
will  assuredly  be  the  case  ;  then  a  tithe  ot  the  labour 
of  disbudding,  stopping,  &c.,  will  suffice,  and  the 
trees  will  blossom  abundantly. 

The  Red  Spider  sometimes  gets  ahead  at  this 
period  ;  where  such  is  the  case  it  must  have  no  peace : 
sulphur  should  immediately  be  dusted  liberally  all 
over  the  tree,  shaking  it  beneath  the  leaves,  in  order 
to  cause  a  fine  granular  coating  to  settle  over  the 
under  side  of  all  the  leaves. 

Strawberries. — Those  who  have  not  planted  out 
their  runners  should  do  so  immediately :  not  a  day 
may  be  lost.  Indeed,  to  be  thoroughly  successful 
in  the  culture  of  this  fine  fruit  by  the  annual  runner 
system,  it  should  be  planted  by  the  middle  of  July  : 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  finest  fruit  by  far 
will  be  obtained  by  this  course  of  culture  ;  we  think, 
however,  that  for  heavy  crops,  on  the  average,  two 
years  old  plants  will  excel  them.  At  this  period  very 
strong  runners  should  be  selected,  and  they  should 
be  removed  with  great  care,  with  a  ball  of  earth,  by 
means  of  the  trowel,  taking  care  that  not  a  single 
fibre  becomes  dry  during  the  operation :  such  extra 
care  will  make  up  for  a  fortnight’s  procrastination. 
We  would  now  offer  some  advice  about  choice  of 
kinds ;  many  new  kinds  have  been  introduced  during 
the  last  seven  years,  but  we  fear  but  little  real  ad¬ 
vance  can  be  reported  as  to  either  flavour  or  size. 
The  best  early  berry  still  for  general  purposes  is 
doubtless  the  Keens  seedling ;  this  is  a  universal  fa¬ 
vourite,  and  where  gardens  are  very  limited  indeed, 
and  room  can  be  found  only  for  a  small  bed,  this 
should  alone  or  principally  be  selected.  Next  in 
order  of  ripening  comes  the  Eliza,  a  valuable  fruit ; 
and  then  we  would  place  next  the  British  Queen. 
This  is  becoming  as  great  a  favourite  as  the  “  Keen’s,” 
and  deservedly  so,  for  it  has  every  good  property. 
Lastly,  the  Elton,  which  follows  up  the  series,  and 
completes  the  list  of  summer  strawberries.  The 
latter  kind,  if  planted  about  four  feet  from  a  wall  on 
the  north  side,  will  continue  in  bearing  a  whole 
month  after  the  other  kinds  have  ceased.  Those 
who  grow  these  kinds,  which  are  placed  in  the  order 
of  their  ripening,  will  have  no  occasion  to  trouble 
themselves  about  new  kinds ;  nevertheless,  as  many 
persons  make  a  hobby  of  trying  new  sorts,  one  or 
two  may  be  added  to  the  stock  yearly,  not,  however, 
with  the  intention  of  superseding  the  others,  or  for 
increased  profit. 

The  ground  for  the  strawberry  bed  should  be  well 
dug  and  deep,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  manure 
in  a  half  rotten  state  dug  in.  Any  soot  which  may 
be  at  hand  may  be  strewn  over  the  soil  before  dig¬ 
ging.  Let  every  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants 
duly  watered  during  the  first  three  weeks,  and  when 
established,  or  towards  the  end  of  August,  a  good 
dose  of  liquid  manure  may  be  applied. 

Currants. — Those  who  desire  very  late  fruit  on 
their  bushes,  should  cover  some  immediately.  Ordi¬ 
nary  garden  mats  will  do  well  for  the  purpose,  and 
before  matting  much  of  the  superfluous  summer 
shoots  must  be  cut  away,  in  order  that  the  air  may 
freely  circulate  through  the  fruit.  The  proper  time 
to  cover  them  is  when  they  first  assume  a  pink  tint 
throughout  the  berry. 

Gooseberries. — These  may  be  long  preserved  on 
the  bush  by  timely  covering.  Only  some  kinds,  how¬ 
ever,  are  thoroughly  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Of 
course  late  kinds  are  eligible,  but  even  amongst 
these  there  is  much  difference.  We  know  of  no 
kind  equal,  in  this  respect,  to  the  Warrington, 
called  in  Cheshire  and  some  parts  of  Lancashire 
the  Aston  seedling.  We  strongly  advise  our  readers 
to  plant  this  kind  rather  extensively :  it  is  good  for 
all  purposes.  B.  Errington. 
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NOTES  OF  A  JOURNEY  INTO  PART  OF 
HERTFORDSHIRE — (  Continued ). 

H.  B.  Ker,  Esq.  ,  the  Swiss  Cottage,  Cheshunt. — 
In  the  cool  of  the  evening  we  took  a  walk  with  a 
friend  to  visit  this  place.  Our  way  led  past  the  parish 
church,  an  ancient  building  of  considerable  size,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  large  elm-trees.  Though  situated  on  a 


rising  ground,  those  trees  give  it  a  secluded  appear¬ 
ance — appropriately  quiet  as  the  resting-place  for 
the  forefathers  of  the  village.  After  we  had  passed 
the  church  a  little  way,  we  came  to  a  lane  on  the 
right,  which  brought  us  in  sight  of  a  large  square 
brick  building,  once  moated  for  defensive  purposes : 
it  is  situated  in  a  large  field,  or  so  called  park,  and 
was,  we  were  informed,  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and 
had  been  the  residence  of  the  redoubtable  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Our  road  lay  through  this  park  to  a  se¬ 
cluded  country  lane,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  a  neat 
farm-house,  with  a  tastefully-laid-out  flower-garden 
in  front.  We  were  glad  to  observe  the  beds  well- 
filled  with  flowers,  and  very  neatly  kept :  we  wisli  we 
could  say  as  much  of  every  farm-garden  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  We  inquired  the  nearest  way  to  the  “  Swis^ 
Cottage”  of  the  farmer’s  wife,  and  received  a  very 
courteous  direction.  Indeed,  we  expected  a  civil  an¬ 
swer  from  the  possessor  of  so  pretty  a  garden.  It  is 
an  axiom  with  us,  seldom  failing  to  prove  true,  that 
the  cultivator  or  lover  of  flowers  is  a  well-bred,  civil 
person.  Passing  on  our  way,  we  arrived  at  Mr.  Ker’s. 
The  “  Swiss  Cottage”  is  situated  close  to  the  road,  but 
so  completely  hid  from  it  with  thick  umbrageous  trees, 
that  one  might  pass  by  and  never  know  either  that 
so'  beautiful  a  place  was  there,  or,  indeed,  any  place 
but  a  thick  wood.  We  found  a  little  gate,  forming, 
apparently,  a  part  of  the  paling-fence.  Through  this 
gate  we  obtained  admittance  ;  and  the  moment  we 
entered,  had  occasion  for  our  note-book.  The  walk 
leading  to  the  house  is  paved  very  neatly  with  small 
pebbles;  and,  as  no  kind  of  edging  would  grow,  a  row 
of  neat  bricks  on  each  side  formed  the  line  of  sepa¬ 
ration  between  the  soil  and  the  paved  walk ;  by  being 
set  level,  they  were  not  offensive  to  the  eye,  nor  incon¬ 
venient  to  the  foot.  In  such  situations  this  is  the  best 
kind  of  dry,  clean,  firm  walk  we  ever  noticed.  The 
carriage  entrance  is  further  on  the  road;  this  is  formed 
in  the  usual  way  with  gravel.  The  walk  we  entered 
by  brought  us  at  once  to  the  carriage  front.  We 
found  the  dwelling  to  be  a  good  imitation  of  a  Swiss 
cottage  on  a  large  scale.  Broad  solid  wooden  stairs 
lead  up  to  the  front  door,  which  is  level  with  a  co¬ 
vered  balcony,  running  round  three  sides  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing,  commanding  beautiful  views  of  a  truly  sylvan 
character.  The  flower-garden  in  front  of  the  house 
is  prettily  laid  out :  the  beds  well  filled  with  flowers, 
and  a  good  rosery  well  furnished  at  the  further  end; 
this  part  was  in  good  keeping.  Here  we  met  with 
the  proprietor,  a  gentleman  well-known  as  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  amateur  gardener.  He  was  so  kind  as  to  show 
us  his  collection  of  orchids,  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  yet 
we  observed  some  nicely-cultivated  specimens,  and 
others  in  a  growing  state.  There,  in  front  of  the 
vinery,  a  large  lately -built  structure,  we  were  shown  the 
new  mode  of  growing  peaches,  without  a  wall  and 
without  a  house,  described  and  figured  in  our  first 
volume,  p.  228.  The  method  is  yet  almost  untried, 
but  Mr.  Ker  is  sanguine  (and  from  what  we  saw  we 
think  he  has  reason  to  be  so,)  in  his  expectations  of 
its  success.  There  is  an  example  of  it  in  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  garden  at  Chiswick.  What  is  our 
friend  Mr.  Errington’s  opinion  of  it?  In  Mr.  Ker’s 
garden,  root  pruning  of  pears  is  being  tried  to  some 
extent,  and  the  trees  appear  to  be  forming  blossom- 
buds  abundantly.  Unfortunately,  the  shades  of  night 
overtook  us,  and  we  were  obliged  to  leave  sooner  than 
we  liked. 

C.  Warner,  Esq.,  Hoddesden. — Mr.  Ker  was  eo 
kind  as  to  send  his  gardener  the  next  morning  with 
a  conveyance,  to  take  us  to  the  three  places  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  last.  For  this  liberal  act  of  kindness 
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we  were  much  obliged  to  him,  and  so,  we  trust,  will 
our  readers,  as  it  enables  us  to  fill  the  pages  of  our 
note-book  more  copiously,  and  thus  add  to  the  inte¬ 
rest  and  use  we  hope  our  observations  will  lead  to. 

Immediately  on  leaving  Chesliunt,  on  the  left  hand 
we  observed  a  field  of  four  or  five  acres  very  oddly 
cropped  with  patches  of  potatoes,  peas,  cabbages, 
and  other  vegetables.  This,  our  intelligent  com¬ 
panion  informed  us,  was  an  allotment  garden,  let  out 
in  small  plots  to  the  cottagers  of  Clieshunt  and  tlie 
neighbourhood.  We  were  much  gratified  to  remark 
that  the  vegetables  looked  healthy,  the  potatoes  es¬ 
pecially,  and  the  whole  appeared  to  be  well  managed. 
Rut  we  must  pass  on,  to  make  the  most  of  the  day. 
The  country  as  we  went  along  looked  beautiful,  this 
part  of  the  county  being  well  wooded,  and  the  crops, 
generally  speaking,  promised  an  abundant'  harvest. 
We  did  not  observe  any  symptoms  of  the  potato 
disease,  and  we  trust  this  year  we  shall  have  a  plen¬ 
tiful  sound  crop  of  that  useful  esculent.  We  passed 
Wormleybury,  once  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  A.  Hume, 
and  during  his  lifetime  a  famous  gardening  place, 
possessing  stoves  filled  with  the  choicest  and  rarest 
exotics,  but  now,  like  the  master,  no  more.  Our 
first  call  was  at  Mr.  Warner’s.  We  found  the  gar¬ 
deners,  the  Messrs.  Williams,  father  and  son,  both 
at  home.  The  senior  has  been  gardener  there  for 
thirty  years:  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Warner, 
aided  by  his  own  skill,  he  laid  out  the  grounds.  Tho 
son  has  the  charge  of  the  plants,  and,  as  a  proof  that 
he  manages  them  well,  especially  the  orchids,  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  great  metropoli¬ 
tan  exhibitions  for  this  year.  The  first  things  we 
were  shown  were  two  vineries  put  up  three  or  four 
year  ago ;  they  are  both  glazed  with  large  glass ; 
one  with  glass  22  oz.  to  the  foot,  the  other  with  16  oz. 
'  to  the  foot,  and  here  we  were  much  struck  with  the 
different  effect.  The  heavier  glass  did  not  burn  the 
leaves  at  all,  not  a  single  one  being  touched,  but  in 
the  other  the  vines  were  sadly  scorched.  The  roofs 
of  both  the  bouses  are  at  the  same  angle;  both  were 
started  together ;  and  so  the  conclusion  we  must 
come  to  is  that  thin  light  glass  is  more  liable  to  burn 
the  leaves  than  thicker  and  consequently  heavier 
glass.  The  vines  in  both  houses  were  strong  and 
healthy,  and  had  a  good  crop  of  fine  grapes  on  them. 
Adjoining  the  vineries  are  the  houses  containing 
the  far-famed  orchideous  plants  :  there  are  two,  one 
for  the  East  Indian  species,  and  the  other  for  those 
from  South  America;  the  latter  serving  as  a  recep¬ 
tacle  for  the  former  when  in  flower  or  at  rest.  At 
one  end  of  the  Indian-house  is  some  rockwork, 
covered  with  fine  specimens  of  exotic  ferns,  thriving 
most  luxuriantly.  At  the  foot  of  this  rockwork  is 
a  piece  of  water  to  grow  aquatics  in.  This  part  is 
very  judiciously  made  and  planted,  and  has  a  pleas¬ 
ing  effect,  besides  affording  moisture  to  the  air  of  the 
house.  The  collection  of  orchids  is  very  good,  and 
showed  marks  of  industry  and  skill  in  their  manage¬ 
ment,  the  particulars  of  which  are  to  be  published 
shortly.  Mr.  Williams  has  a  good  collection  of  British 
ferns,  which  he  cultivates  in  large  pots  in  heat, 
which  they  appear  to  bear  with  impunity.  Passing 
out  of  the  orchid-houses  we  came  to  a  long  canal- 
like  piece  of  water.  This  we  think  might  be  im¬ 
proved  by  throwing  it  into  an  irregular  form ;  as  it 
is  it  has  a  tame  appearance,  not  at  all  in  character 
with  the  ground.  At  the  end  of  this  piece  of  water, 
which,  by-the-by,  contains  a  good  collection  of  hardy 
aquatics,  we  came  to  a  fine  specimen  of  the  cut-leaved 
alder,  fifty  feet  high,  the  branches  covering  a  space 
forty  feet  in  diameter.  This  tree  made  a  good  close 


to  the  end  of  the  walk  :  it  had  some  rockwork 
planted  with  ferns  under  it,  which  in  autumn  and 
early  spring,  we  are  told,  looked  beautifully.  This 
tree  caused  us  to  turn  to  the  right,  when  we  had  a 
view  of  a  long  straight  walk,  with  borders  on  each 
side  planted  with  choice  roses  and  flowers.  This 
w alk  is  terminated  by  a  highly  ornamental  buildiu  g,  in¬ 
cluding  an  elegant  bath  room,  and  several  appropriate 
paintings  in  water  colours.  The  bath  itself  is  paved 
with  porcelain,  and  the  water  as  clear  as  crystal.  A 
winding  walk  led  us  thence  to  the  temple  of  roses. 
This  is  not  a  building,  as  might  be  supposed  from 
the  name,  but  a  fine  collection  of  climbing  roses.  A 
mound  of  earth  has  been  thrown  up,  pillars  of  iron 
placed  circularly,  with  iron  rods  stretching  from  each 
to  the  centre  pillar.  Walks  under  the  roses  lead 
to  a  seat  in  the  centre,  and  around  the  whole  are 
figures  as  large  as  life.  This  temple  may  be  imitated 
at  a  moderate  expense.  The  winding  walk  continues 
past  the  temple  to  the  extreme  boundary  of  the 
pleasure  ground;  and  in  a  retired  nook  is  a  good 
imitation  of  an  ancient  ruin,  now  clothed  with  that 
beautiful  evergreen — ivy.  The  walk  continues  to 
wind  amongst  some  fine  trees  and  shrubs,  up  a  rising 
ground,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  noble  straight  ter¬ 
race  walk.  From  this  walk,  as  you  pass  along,  there 
are  fine  views  of  the  temple  of  roses,  the  bath  room, 
and  the  hothouses,  besides  the  opposite  finely  wooded 
hill.  We  understood  on  that  side  of  the  valley  there 
was  a  fine  collection  of  the  fir  tribe,  which  we  had 
not  time  to  see.  Another  walk  leads  from  the  ter¬ 
race  to  what  we  term  the  home  flower  garden — a 
lawn  interspersed  with  heels  of  choice  plants.  At 
the  lower  end  of  this  garden  is  a  conservatory  of 
considerable  dimensions,  filled  with  some  fine  healthy 
orange  trees  in  full  fruit,  intermixed  with  camellias. 
To  the  right  of  the  conservatory  is  a  small  green¬ 
house,  filled  when  we  were  there  with  achimenes, 
gloxinias,  fuchsias,  and  other  summer  flowering 
plants,  and  in  a  perfect  blaze  of  floral  beauty. 

In  returning  from  these  houses  we  were  shewn  a 
building  put  up  as  an  ornamental  dairy,  and  unique 
of  its  kind.  After  viewing  this  veiy  neat  and  useful 
dairy,  we  came  to  our  starting  point — the  front  of 
the  dwelling-house.  It  is  something  remarkable, 
and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  uncommon  to  find,  in  a  place 
so  considerable  as  this,  that  the  gardener  who  laid 
out  the  grounds  so  beautifully  has  still,  after  thirty 
years’  servitude,  the  care  of  them.  Excepting  some 
large  old  elms,  the  whole  of  the  trees  (and  there  are 
some  fine  specimens),  and  of  cedars  of  Lebanon 
especially,  were  planted  by  Mr.  Williams,  sen.  The 
place  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  and  we  are  sure 
both  the  proprietor  and  gardeners  will  have  great 
pleasure  in  allowing  it  to  be  seen  by  any  respectable 
party.  We  bade  farewell  to  the  Messrs.  Williams, 
mounted  our  vehicle,  and  proceeded  on  out  journey 
to  “  the  Poles,”  R.  Hanbury,  Esq. ;  but  the  des¬ 
cription  of  what  we  saw  there  must  be  deferred  to 
our  next  Number. 

Routine  Management. — The  month  of  August 
has  once  more  come  to  us,  and,  like  eveiy  other 
month  of  the  year,  it  brings  its  cares  as  well  as 
pleasures.  Spring  flowers  have  departed,  and  sum¬ 
mer  flowers  are  fading,  reminding  us  that  time  will 
not  abide  the  will  of  the  mightiest  potentate,  or  the 
humblest  of  tlio  sons  of  the  earth  ;  reminding  us, 
also,  to  “  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  not  defer 
till  to-morrow  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done  to¬ 
day.”  The  work  now  in  the  flower-garden  is  first 
to  remove  all  decaying  j lowers ,  and  next  to  cherish 
those  to  cheer  our  garden  during  the  two  or  three 
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months  yet  left  to  us  of  the  floral  year.  Grass 
lawns :  the  late  rains  that  have  fallen  have  bene¬ 
fited  the  lawns  greatly.  They  will  require  now  fre¬ 
quently  rolling,  sweeping,  and  mowing.  The  grass 
plots,  indeed,  put  on  their  most  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance,  if  properly  managed,  during  the  early  and 
later  periods  of  the  year.  Let  all  perennials,  bien¬ 
nials,  and  annuals,  yet  to  flower,  be  carefully  tied 
up,  and  kept  in  a  neat  trim  state. 

Shrubberies. — Prune  in  all  straggling  shoots,  and 
such  as  are  not  likely  to  attain  a  state  of  ripeness, 
especially  the  shoots  of  evergreens,  such  as  laurels, 
bays,  and  arbutus.  Green  unripened  shoots  are 
sure  to  bo  destroyed  by  frosts,  aud  therefore  had 
better  be  cut  off  at  once,  that  the  sap  may  be  con¬ 
centrated  upon  the  better  ripened  shoots. 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Pansies. — Cuttings  may  yet  be  put  in  of  scarce 
varieties :  place  them  in  a  sandy  soil,  under  hand¬ 
glasses.  Such  as  have  been  put  in  some  time,  and 
are  now  rooted,  should  be  taken  up,  and  either 
planted  in  a  nursery  bed,  or  potted  to  be  protected 
in  frames  through  the  winter. 

Verbenas.' — The  same  directions  apply  to  these 
plants.  Cuttings  put  in  now  make  excellent  plants 
early  in  the  spring,  but  require  protection  from 
frost  during  the  winter.  Verbenas  in  beds  require 
attention :  remove  decaying  heads  of  bloom,  and  peg 
down  those  shoots  that  may  be  inclined  to  grow 
upright  or  wild.  They  ought  to  be  now  in  then' 
greatest  beauty. 

Weeds. — All  we  need  say  about  them  is,  let  not 
one  be  seen  living  beyond  the  time  of  producing 
its  seed  leaves.  Moist  weather  will  bring  them 
up  ;  and  a  week’s  neglect  will  cover  your  beds  with 
them  to  a  surprising  extent. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses. — Too  much  wet 
will  injure  these  lovely  spring  flowers  almost  to 
death.  Let  them  be  protected  from  heavy  rains 
whenever  they  fall.  T.  Appleby. 
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Amaryllids. — The  cold  and  wet  weather  at  the 
end  of  last  spring  has  prolonged  the  growth  of  the 
Belladonnas,  Brunsvigias,  &c.,  in  the  open  borders  full 
a  month  beyond  then  usual  time  of  going  to  rest, 
and  I  fear  this  will  prevent  them  from  throwing  up 
their  flowering  scapes  next  September  time  enough 
to  be  of  much  interest  this  season.  If  so,  we  shall 
have  them  rising  next  spring  as  mere  abortions,  but 
all  that  can  now  be  done  to  assist  them  is  to  keep 
the  bulbs  as  dry  and  hot  as  possible  for  the  next 
month  or  five  weeks,  and  this  is  not  very  easily  done 
when  they  are  in  borders  where  summer  plants  are 
growing,  as  is  often  the  case.  Those  under  my  care 
are  in  such  a  borderland  as  soon  as  the  rain  came  on 
after  St.  Switliin’s  ctTiy  I  loosened  the  surface  soil 
away  from  the  tops  of  Josephuue,  and  placed  small 
glasses  over  them  :  this  wards  off  the  rain,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun  accumulates  under  the  glass,  so  that 
a  little  extra  heat  is  afforded  them.  Their  roots 
being  in  moist  earth  is  rather  favourable  to  them 
than  otherwise.  Where  they  are  grown  in  frames 
by  themselves,  with  no  other  plants  to  interfere  with 
their  proper  culture,  no  doubt  they  have  gone  to  rest 
at  the  usual  time,  early  in  June ;  or,  if  they  have 
not,  it  would  stimulate  them  now  to  have  the  soil 
drawn  aside  to  expose  the  surface  of  the  bulbs  to 


the  sun,  and  by  having  the  glass  kept  on  constantly. 
They  cannot  be  too  hot  and  dry  on  the  surface  witli 
only  the  assistance  of  a  glass  covering. 

1  am  anxious  to  try  a  cross  this  autumn  between 
the  Belladonna  and  Brunsvigia  Josephines ;  and  in 
case  my  own  bulbs  of  the  latter,  under  the  above 
disadvantages,  should  not  flower,  I  shoidd  feel  very 
much  obliged  to  any  kind  reader,  who  may  be  more 
fortunate,  if  he  would  send  me  some  pollen  of  Jose¬ 
phine©.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to  cut  off  some  of  the 
anthers  with  short  pieces  of  the  stamens  attached, 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  open.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  anthers  should  be  open,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  pollen  should  be  ripe,  because  it  will  ripen 
after  the  anthers  are  cut  off,  and  I  forget  how  soon 
the  anthers  of  the  Josepliinae  open  after  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  flower.  The  anthers,  if  folded  in  tissue 
or  other  soft  paper,  will  travel  by  post  safe  enough. 

I  advise  all  who  possess  these  beautiful  bulbs  to 
try  and  cross  them  both  ways  this  autumn.  They 
are  very  easily  crossed.  The  stamens  are  long,  and 
may  be  taken  one  after  another,  and  by  them  draw 
the  opened  anther  across  the  lobes  of  the  stigma. 
The  tlnee  lobes  curve  backwards,  and  then  is  the  time 
to  apply  the  pollen.  When  the  flower  begins  to 
fade,  see  that  it  does  not  injure  the  style  by  col¬ 
lapsing  round  it,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  if  the  decaying 
flower  is  not  cut  off  in  time.  Until  very  recently 
writers  used  to  recommend  a  camel-hair  brush  to 
dust  the  pollen  on  flowers,  or  rather  on  their  stig¬ 
mas.  F or  setting  grapes,  pears,  or,  indeed,  any  fruit, 
the  operation  being  only  intended  to  encourage  the 
fruit  to  swell  properly,  a  brush  is  as  convenient  as 
any  thing  else ;  but,  when  we  want  to  obtain  a  cross 
between  two  plants,  this  camel-hair  brush  is  a 
treacherous  instrument,  because,  after  one  kind  of 
pollen  is  used  by  it,  how  are  you  to  proceed  with  the 
next  flower  if  it  happens  to  belong  to  the  same 
family  as  the  first?  It  is  perfectly  impossible  to 
divest  it  of  all  the  former  pollen  without  steeping  it 
in  boiling  water.  In  short,  we  may  as  well  dust  a 
dress-coat  with  a  powdered  wig  as  think  to  effect 
pure  crosses  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  or  any  other 
brush  whatever. 

Hydrangeas. — About  the  second  or  third  week  in 
August  is  a  good  time  to  make  cuttings  of  hydrangeas, 
to  flower  next  summer  in  very  small  pots.  They 
would  turn  out  much  finer  if  the  cuttings  were  taken 
from  strong  healthy  plants  growing  for  some  years  in 
the  open  ground.  The  tops  of  the  strongest  shoots 
that  are  not  likely  to  flower  this  season  would  make 
the  best  cuttings,  as,  if  rooted  quickly  under  a  hand¬ 
glass,  and  the  top  buds  well  preserved  from  damp  or 
accidents  dining  the  following  winter,  they  form  im¬ 
mense  large  heads  of  flower  next  summer,  and  prove 
exceptions  to  the  general  saying  about  the  difficulty 
of  placing  old  heads  on  young  shoulders.  A  pot  not 
more  than  five  inches  over  will  thus  produce  one  head  of 
hydrangea-bloom  larger  than  any  that  can  be  got  from 
old  plants,  though  these  be  as  large  as  currant-bushes. 
Another  plan  for  getting  large  heads  from  single  plants 
in  very  small  pots  is  to  make  cuttings  early  in  the 
spring  from  plants  then  taken  under  glass  for  forc¬ 
ing,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted  they  are  potted 
in  three-inch  pots,  and  kept  in  a  hot-bed  through  the 
spring.  About  the  end  of  May,  or  between  that  and 
midsummer,  they  are  shifted  into  their  flowering-pots, 
say  five-inch  ones;  and  by  the  time  they  are  ripe 
enough  to  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  where  they  are 
generally  kept  in  a  warm  sheltered  place  all  through 
the  autumn  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  trust  them  out, 
they  are  then  wintered  almost  dry  in  cold  pits,  and 
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in  the  spring  are  ready  for  being  forced  into  early 
bloom,  or  left  to  come  in  by  the  natural  warmth  of  the 
season.  This  is  the  usual  mode  followed  by  gardeners, 
but  the  August  cuttings  answer  just  as  well  and  are 
attended  with  less  trouble,  for  some  of  the  February 
cuttings  often  flower  the  same  season,  and  then  they 
are  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  keeping 
them.  It  also  happens,  occasionally,  that  with  some 
of  the  August  cuttings  the  flower-buds  are  formed 
before  they  are  separated  from  the  parent  plant,  but 
if  they  are  quickly  rooted  that  does  not  injure  the 
size  of  the  flower-heads.  The  best  way  to  make  the 
August  cuttings  is  to  cut  them  about  four  or  five 
inches  long,  to  remove  the  two  lowest  leaves,  and 
to  pick  out  the  two  buds  belonging  to  them,  as  I 
suggested  for  strong  rose  cuttings  :  this-  will  pre¬ 
vent  suckers  from  growing,  which  will  be  of  some  ad¬ 
vantage  when  the  plants  come  to  flower  the  second 
season,  as  we  always  find  that  two  and  three-year- 
old  plants  flower  unequally.  These  bottom  eyes,  if 
not  cut  out  at  first,  will  get  up  as  strong  suckers, 
depriving  the  rest  of  their  share  of  nourishment,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  flower  sooner  and  much  larger  than 
the  others.  There  is  one  disadvantage  in  August- 
made  cuttings  well  known  to  gardeners,  which  is,  that 
the  flowers  of  them  come  all  of  one  colour,  and  that 
the  same  as  that  of  the  parent  plant,  whether  it  be 
blue  or  pink ;  but  those  made  in  F ebruary  may  be 
made  to  flower  blue  or  pink  at  will.  If  the  mother 
plant  produced  blue  flowers  in  the  former  seasons, 
and  you  force  it  in  February,  cut  off  your  cuttings  as 
soon  as  they  make  three  joints,  and  when  they  are 
rooted  qtlace  them  in  a  rich,  light  compost,  say  one- 
half  leaf-mould  or  very  rotten  dung,  and  the  rest  of 
any  good  garden  soil,  they  never  fail  to  produce  pink 
flowers;  whereas,  if  taken  Rom  a  pink  flowering 
parent,  and  after  rooting  growing  them  in  strong 
yellow  loam,  with,  about  a  sixth  part  of  iron  filings 
mixed  with  it  instead  of  sand,  nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
will  produce  blue  flowers.  I  have  proved  this  over 
and  over  again,  and  have  seen  it  in  other  hands,  but 
I  never  could  get  an  August  cutting  to  differ  in  colour 
from  that  of  the  parent  plant.  The  reason  seems  to 
be  that  the  juices  of  the  parent  plant  have  already, 
by  a  season’s  growth,  formed  the  substance,  or  the 
organized  matter,  as  physiologists  call  it,  out  of 
which  flowers  are  produced,  so  that  no  after  treatment 
is  able  to  counteract  the  effect ;  whereas  cuttings 
separated  from  a  plant  at  so  early  an  age  as  when 
they  only  attain  a  few  inches  in  length,  and  are  then 
made  to  grow  in  iron  rust  and  loam  otherwise  im¬ 
pregnated  with  iron,  which  is  well  known  to  favour 
the  production  of  blue  flowers  in  the  hydrangea,  the 
organized  matter  referred  to  is  formed  from  juices 
impregnated  with  iron  oxide,  and  so  produce  blue 
flowers.  The  intensity  of  the  blue  is,  I  believe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the 'perfect  oxidation  of  the  iron.  Chalk- 
water  never  fails  to  counteract  this  effect  of  the  oxide 
on  the  flowers,  as  we  have  often  proved  here,  so  that, 
to  give  the  fairest  chance  to  the  experiment  of  get¬ 
ting  blue  hydrangeas,  I  would  recommend  the  cut¬ 
tings  to  be  taken  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible, 
to  strike  or  root  them  in  red  rand,  to  grow  them  in 
nothing  but  red  loam  and  iron  filings,  according  to 
the  above  proportions,  and  never  to  water  them  but 
with  rain-water :  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  rusty 
water  from  hot-water  pipes  would  not  add  to  the 
success  of  the  experiment ;  at  any  rate  this  rusty 
water  is  not  injurious  to  these  hydrangeas.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  natural  soil  will  produce  blue 
hydrangeas,  and  in  such  places  it  is  difficult  to  meet 
with  pink  ones  ;  and,  wliat  is  singular  enough,  the 


rhododendrons  will  flourish  in  such  soil,  although 
apparently  devoid  of  all  traces  of  vegetable  matter. 
There  is  also  a  kind  of  peat  earth  which  invariably 
turns  the  pink  to  a  blue  hydrangea,  but  all  the  peat 
that  we  have  access  to  here  does  just  the  contrary. 
To  have  pink  hydrangeas  next  summer,  let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  make  our  cuttings  now  from  pink  parents;  and, 
if  we  wish  them  blue,  we  must  take  the  cuttings  at 
this  season  from  blue  flowering  plants,  for  we  cannot 
alter  the  colour  now. 

Geraniums. — When  I  first  came  to  treat  of  these 
plants  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  I  made  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  calling  them  by  their  old  and  original 
family  name — geranium.  The  nature  and  import¬ 
ance  of  ancient  family  names  and  clanships  formed 
the  first  prominent  feature  in  my  infant  education, 
and  that  may  account  for  my  predilection  for  old 
names  and  ancient  lineage.  Knowing  also  that 
household  words  are  to  us  what  household  gods  were 
to  the  ancients,  and  that  the  one  is  as  easily  changed 
as  the  other,  and,  moreover,  being  then  a  stranger 
by  name  to  the  class  of  readers  I  was  going  to 
address,  I  concluded  naturally  enough  that  if  I 
began  by  first  unsettling  the  endearments  and  asso¬ 
ciations  of  family  or  household  terms,  by  calling  a 
geranium  “pelargonium,”  a  fuchsia  “fuxia,”  and  so 
on,  I  should  be  set  down  as  a  pedantic  writer,  and 
disturber  of  things  as  they  are.  Or  who  knows  but 
some  would  say,  “  He  is  a  revolutionist;”  and  a  first 
impression  on  that  side  of  the  question  was  then 
more  likely  to  damage  the  reputation  of  the  work 
than  otherwise.  So  the  pelargonium  was  called  a 
geranium  on  that  account;  and  I  intended,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  vol.,  to  give  this  explanation,  and 
to  adopt  the  more  modern  name  in  future,  but  the 
definition  of  the  two  families,  or  rather  the  two 
names,  having  been  given  at  page  222,  in  answer  to 
the  Rev.  P.  S.,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  write  pelargo¬ 
nium  in  future  ;  and  I  would  strong  urge  on  young 
people  on  the  fair  side  of  thirty  to  accustom  them¬ 
selves  to  the  more  fashionable  name  pelargonium. 
The  title  of  the  new  name,  however,  is  not  worth  a 
straw :  it  was  given  by  L’Heritier,  a  French  bota¬ 
nist  ;  and  in  his  time  the  influence  of  Linnaeus’ 
mode  of  counting  the  stamens  was  in  full  force. 
It  has  since  been  proved,  in  many  other  instances  as 
well  as  in  the  Geraniaceae,  that  the  number  of  sta¬ 
mens  is  a  variable  feature,  and  not  to  be  relied  on 
for  generic  distinctions.  All  the  wild  erodiums, 
pelargoniums,  and  geraniums,  have  ten  stamens, 
and  all  of  them  have  half  that  number  of  seeds. 
These  stamens  are  defective  from  three  to  five  in 
different  species,  that  is,  three  to  five  out  of  the  ten 
bear  false  anthers,  or  none  at  all.  All  the  cultivated 
hybrid  varieties  of  pelargoniums  have  only  seven 
stamens  as  their  greatest  number,  the  abortive  ones 
having  given  way  under  cultivation ;  but  some  have 
only  five  stamens,  and  of  these  some  are  fertile  and 
some  are  not,  so  that  the  more  the  stamens  of 
Geraniaceae  are  studied  with  a  view  to  family  dis¬ 
tinctions  the  less  perceptible  these  distinctions  ap¬ 
pear.  They  are  evidently  of  the  same  importance 
here  as  in  the  rhododendron,  rhodora,  and  azalea, 
that  is,  of  no  importance  at  all.  The  next  feature 
to  distinguish  these  two  so-called  families  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  and  irregular  corolla,  or  the  petals  being  regular 
in  the  one  and  irregular  in  the  other :  this  is  a  poor 
and  very  slender  pretension  to  build  a  family  name 
on.  More  than  one-half  of  the  wild  pelargoniums 
have  their  petals  almost,  if  not  altogether,  exactly  of 
the  same  size,  and  of  course  regular ;  and  among  the 
erodiums,  which  is  only  a  well  marked  section,  many 
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have  equal-sized  petals,  and  many  the  contrary,  so 
that  the  regularity  of  the  petals  as  a  generic  dis¬ 
tinction  is  obliged  to  ho  contravened  by  a  string  of 
exceptions.  If  we  turn  to  the  hard-beaked  style 
when  ripe,  on  which  the  fanciful  names  have  been 
founded,  we  are  in  no  better  plight.  Pelargonium 
means  stork’s  bill,  from  pclargos ,  a  stork  ;  geranium 
is  derived  from  geranos,  a  crane,  that  is,  crane’s  bill ; 
and  erodium  from  erodios,  a  heron,  or  heron’s  bill. 
Now,  a  good  practical  birdsman  (ornithologist)  no 
doubt  could  distinguish  the  hills  or  beaks  of  these 
birds  from  each  other  at  a  glance,  for  they  say  that 
if  Professor  Owen  were  shown  even  a  tooth  or  a  nail 
of  a  didledum-dee  he  could  tell  what  sort  of  a  crea¬ 
ture  it  was ;  hut  if  you  take  a  handful  of  the  beaks 
of  all  the  sections  of  geraniums,  and  shake  them  in 
a  box,  there  is  not  a  man  in  existence  that  will  know 
them  from  each  other  at  sight,  and  not  one  in  a 
thousand  with  a  magnifier  and  dissecting  apparatus 
could  tell  their  differences.  Therefore,  although  I 
acquiesce  in  the  name  pelargonium,  I  protest  against 
its  validity;  and  I  maintain  that  those  who  prefer 
the  old  name,  geranium — and  I  am  one  of  them — have 
the  law  of  priority,  and  the  best  part  of  the  laws  of 
botanical  nomenclature,  on  their  side. 

D.  Beaton. 


HOTHOUSE  DEPARTMENT, 

The  greatness  and  wisdom  of  a  designer  are  ren¬ 
dered  most  conspicuous  when  contrasted  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  striking  results  are 
accomplished.  True  grandeur  and  real  simplicity  are 
ever  found  in  juxtaposition  and  harmony.  Mag¬ 
nificent  means  and  striking,  dazzling,  machinery  for 
accomplishing  a  mere  common  result  are  evidences 
of  poverty  of  intellect  and  weakness  of  perception. 
There  is  much  sterling  truth  in  the  old  adage,  “  A 
good  workman  never  stood  still  for  want  of  a  tool” 
because,  for  many  purposes,  he  would  mako  for 
himself  one  on  the  spot,  and  perform  the  operation 
several  times  over  while  a  thoughtless  workman  was 
hunting  a  neighbourhood  to  procure  a  suitable  in¬ 
strument.  In  gardening,  these  principles  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  developed.  The  most  striking  results 
are  not  always  obtained  where  the  means  are  the 
most  commanding.  True,  the  man  who  progresses 
under  difficulties  will  be  the  most  apt  to  excel  when 
these  obstructions  are  removed,  provided  the  same 
diligence  and  unwearied  application  were  manifested 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other;  and  such  are  the  men 
that,  in  a  great  many  instances,  now  occupy  the  high 
places  of  the  field.  We  say  provided,  because  here 
is  the  point;  for  though  many  succeed  best  when  all 
is  favourable,  in  the  case  of  many  more  there  is  a 
danger  of  taking  tilings  too  easily  when  few  obstacles 
exist — when  the  necessity  for  anxious  watchfulness 
is  diminished.  Many  men  will  at  once,  and  almost 
without  an  effort,  rise  to  the  requisite  position  during 
the  roughening  gale  that  can  scarcely  he  roused  to 
action  in  calm  weather  aud  smooth  sailing.  Hence, 
I  have  sometimes  witnessed  better  cucumbers,  bal¬ 
sams,  cockscombs,  &c.,  produced  by  mechanics  under 
a  covering  composed  of  slips  of  glass,  oiled  paper, 
and  transparent  calico,  than  when,  owing  to  the  im¬ 
provement  in  their  circumstances  and  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  glass,  they  had  provided  themselves  with  a 
neat  commodious  frame  or  pit.  I  have,  at  times, 
seen  better  grapes  in  a  house  that  acted  the  part  of 
an  omnium  gatherum — plants  being  constantly  kept 
in  it  for  decoration — than  when  that  house  was  given 
up  to  vines  alone.  I  have  seen  a  flower-garden  with 


its  grouped  beds  as  well  filled  when  the  manager  was 
obliged  to  stow  away  his  plants  in  different  houses 
as  best  he  could  as  when  he  had  juts  and  conveni¬ 
ences  expressly  for  the  purpose.  I  know  a  worthy 
old  gardener  who  makes  a  point  of  cutting  cucumbers 
every  month  in  the  year,  and  was  considered  quite  a 
don  in  his  younger  days,  who  candidly  informed  me 
he  did  not  think  he  was  more  successful  after  all  the 
improvements  than  he  used  to  be  with  his  dung  hot¬ 
bed.  Now,  in  all  these  cases,  the  seeming  discrepancy 
is  owing  partly  to  the  want  of  the  wonted  attention, 
and  partly  to  the  practice  oflooking  at  and  admiring 
superior  structures,  imagining  that  they  will  do  more 
for  us  than  they  possibly  can,  without  a  continuance 
of  our  care  ami  energy. 

Among  all  the  advances  made  in  gardening  none 
are  more  conspicuous  than  those  having  reference  to 
plant  houses,  and  those  structures  for  the  growing 
of  the  tender  and  the  forcing  of  the  hardier  fruits, 
so  as  to  bring  them  into  use  at  desirable  periods. 
In  everything  connected  with  these,  simplicity  and 
adaptation  to  the  end  in  view,  rather  than  mere 
external  effect,  should  be  attended  to.  This  growing 
taste  for  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  out  of  season, 
is  generally  associated  with  great  advancement  in 
cultivation  and  refinement;  hut  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  such  refinements  may  dwindle  down 
into  a  mere  matter  of  fashion,  and  as  such  possess 
but  few  humanising  tendencies. 

When  the  love  of  flowers  became  a  passion  under 
the  latter  consuls  and  the  earlier  emperors  of  Rome, 
luxury  was  predominant,  vice  was  rampant,  and 
the  manly  virtues  of  the  early  stern  republicans 
gone.  No  chastened  love  of  the  beautiful  in  flowers 
could  ever  have  entered  the  mind  of  the  bloody 
Nero,  hut  a  mere  desire  of  display,  when  for  one 
supper  the  floral  decorations  cost  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  Let  us  hope  that  in  our  case  the  refine¬ 
ment  which  the  study  of  vegetation  produces  may 
never  dwindle  down  into  sentimental  luxuriousness 
and  weak  effeminacy,  but  he  upheld  and  rendered 
still  more  lustrous  because  blended  with  the  pure  in 
feeling  and  the  christianly-moral  in  action. 

Hotbeds. — It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a  history 
of  the  forcing  of  vegetation  under  the  various  phases 
which  it  presents,  hut  we  will  at  different  times 
advert  to  the  various  methods  of  doing  so,  and  the 
principles  to  be  attended  to  in  order  to  secure  eco¬ 
nomy  and  success.  As  the  first  that  generally  en¬ 
gages  the  attention  of  the  cottager  and  the  amateur, 
and  because  success  or  failure  therein  generally  acts 
as  a  stimulant  or  as  a  damper  to  farther  progress,  we 
shall  to-day  say  a  few  words  upon  the  common  hot¬ 
bed.  It  was  long  the  only  means  for  accelerating 
vegetation  with  any  thing  like  certainty  :  walls, 
sloping  banks,  watering  with  warm  w;xter,  removing 
into  common  sheds  and  houses  at  night,  had  all 
previously  been  used ;  cucumbers  were  grown  in  bas¬ 
kets  and  boxes,  planted  in  earth  over  dung,  much 
the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  being  covered 
then  at  night  with  plates  of  talc  instead  of  glass. 
Every  improvement  seems  simple  when  once  deve¬ 
loped.  Luxuries  at  the  period  referred  to  were  at 
their  height;  but,  though  the  Romans  heated  their 
dwellings  by  flues  and  pipes,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  they  ever  thought  of  such  means  for  the 
growth  of  plants.  Besides  the  growing  of  cucum¬ 
bers  and  melons,  such  hotbeds,  whether  made  in  a 
pit  or  with  a  wooden  box  set  over  them,  are  extremely 
useful  for  striking  the  cuttings  of  tender  plants, 
forwarding  them  when  struck,  and  also  for  growing 
tender  annuals,  for  the  decoration  of  the  stove  and 
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other  houses.  When  properly  attended  to,  plants 
will  grow  there  with  a  luxuriance  to  be  gained  no¬ 
where  else.  The  making  of  such  beds  is  a  great 
thing  with  young  beginners  :  many  disappointments 
occur  from  not  attending  to  a  few  simple  matters. 
The  most  experienced  are  sometimes  outwitted,  be¬ 
cause  practice  leads  to  too  bold  a  confidence.  The 
oldest  farmers  have  been  twitted  with  the  question 
this  season,  as  to  what  they  had  lost  since  they  had 
cut  their  hay-ricks  ?  Questions  as  provocative  might 
be  put  to  the  blue-aproned  fraternity  when  scudding 
along  in  a  cold  morning,  with  a  hat-box  under  their 
arm,  to  obtain  plants  from  a  fortunate  neighbour  to 
replace  those  they  had  lost.  Even  at  the  distance 
of  many  years  I  can  perfectly  see  a  jolly  rubicund 
face  stretched  out  of  a  window  as  I  passed  on  a 
similar  errand,  while  the  exclamation  bounded  in 
my  ears  and  brought  the  warm  blood  into  my  cheeks, 
“Wliat!  steamed  out,  eh!”  Well,  this  steam  must 
be  avoided  by  one  of  three  ways :  first,  by  turning 
your  fermenting  matter,  such  as  dung  and  leaves, 
until  it  is  perfectly  sweet,  that  is,  until  all  the  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  has  gone  ;  secondly,  by  covering 
your  bed,  either  in  pit  or  frame,  with  such  a  thickness 
of  earth,  or  of  manure  nearly  decomposed,  that  the 
heat  will  rise  through  it,  and  the  deleterious  steam 
be  absorbed  in  its  passage,  so  as  not  to  reach  the 
enclosed  atmosphere ;  and  thirdly,  by  having  a  bottom 
of  slate  in  your  pit,  with  a  flue  of  slate  or  galvanised 
iron  all  round,  so  that,  the  fermenting  matter  being 
thrown  underneath,  the  heat  will  rise  through  the 
bottom  and  all  round  the  sides  without  the  possibility 
of  steam.  By  the  last,  no  previous  working  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  will  be  necessary,  but  you  merely  obtain  heat ; 
by  the  first,  there  is  more  trouble  but  more  satisfaction, 
as  the  plants  are  not  only  supplied  with  heat,  but  with 
the  results  of  the  slow  decomposition  of  organised 
material.  The  second,  when  once  you  have  gained  a 
little  experience,  you  will  find  for  all,  and  especially 
for  temporary  purposes,  the  most  economical  for  time, 
labour,  and  material.  The  turning  of  such  a  bed  when 
the  heat  declines,  and  the  addition  of  a  few  harrowfuls 
of  hot  fermenting  materia]  at  the  bottom,  will  have 
more  effect  than  surrounding  it  with  cart-loads  in 
the  shape  of  lining.  “  But  how  shall  I  know  whether 
the  atmosphere  of  my  bed  is  sweet  or  not?”  Lift  up 
the  light  that  covers  it ;  if  the  drops  of  water  con¬ 
densed  upon  its  bars  are  tinged  with  yellow  or  brown, 
trust  the  bed  with  nothing.  If  the  drops  are  clear 
as  the  dew,  put  in  it  what  you  will,  but  even  then 
leave  a  little  air  at  the  top,  to  be  doubly  safe.  But 
how  make  or  build  the  bed?  We  have  rather  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  we  cannot  now  give 
minutiae,  but  just  revolve  in  your  mind  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  questions,  and  you  will  soon  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  instructions.  What  causes  the  heat  in  your 
heap  of  manure?  Fermentation  or  decomposition. 
What  ensures  that  decomposition?  Warmth,  water, 
air.  Oxygen  is  not  merely  the  life  preserver,  it  is 
also  the  life  destroyer,  and  the  vulture  that  then 
gorges  on  its  remains.  Decompose  your  bed  too  much, 
and  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  to  burn,  and  coldness  will  ensue  ;  build  your  bed 
too  close  or  deep,  and,  as  the  air  cannot  penetrate, 
fermentation  and  heat  will  be  arrested;  build  it 
lightly  of  dryish  material,  and  heat  will  also  fail, 
because  the  air  without  moisture  cannot  carry  on  the 
decomposing  process.  Ponder  these  facts,  and  you 
will  soon  be  able  to  make  a  bed  that  will  retain  for  a 
long  period  its  heating  properties,  by  consolidating 
what  is  light,  and  lightening  by  means  of  bushwood, 
&c.,  what  is  dense ;  by  working,  in  short,  not  merely 
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Asparagus. — Attend  to  the  instructions  given  in 
our  last  number,  and  keep  the  beds  well  cleared  from 
weeds. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Do  not  negleet  the 
last  sowings  of  cabbages,  so  that  an  abundance  of 
plants  may  be  secured,  ready  for  pricking  out  thickly 
on  sloping  banks,  to  stand  through  the  winter.  About 
the  middle  of  this  month  another  sowing  of  cauli- 
Jioivcr  may  still  be  made.  To  afford  a  good  supply  for 
winter  consumption,  continue  to  plant  out  a  suc¬ 
cession,  so  that  plenty  of  plants  may  be  coming  on 
in  readiness  for  taking  up  throughout  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  to  be  stored  away  thickly  to¬ 
gether  in  temporarily  made  pits  of  turf,  fern,  heath, 
or  furze,  or  to  be  hung  up  by  their  roots  and  stems, 
tied  up  in  bunches,  in  temporary  sheds  :  these  sheds 
may  very  soon  be  knocked  up  by  any  handy  labourer, 
either  as  a  lean-to  or  span-roofed  structure.  We  save 
all  our  asparagus-stalks,  artichoke-stems,  bean-stalks, 
and  pea-haulm,  and  also  procure  furze,  heath,  fern, 
evergreen  prunings,  and,  indeed,  all  kinds  of  refuse, 
in  order  to  form  these  temporary  pits,  sheds,  and 
shelters,  when  needed ;  they  are  also  excellent  places 
for  storing  the  good  healthy  soils  for  cucumbers,  me¬ 
lons,  early  carrots,  and  turnips,  as  well  as  for  all  kinds 
of  potting  purposes. 

Celery. — Attend  to  the  directions  given  last  week, 
and  earth  up  carefully  such  as  may  be  ready  for  the 
operation,  but  do  not  be  in  too  much  haste  about  ap¬ 
plying  the  earth ;  and,  we  must  repeat,  take  care  also 
not  to  smother  or  injure  the  heart  of  the  celery  by 
applying  too  large  a  quantity. 

Routine  Work. — Endive  should  be  again  sewn, 
and  a  succession  of  the  earlier  plants  put  out  on 
borders,  sloping  banks,  ot  quarters.  Sow  also,  on  a 
liberal  scale,  about  the  middle  of  the  month ,  the  best 
kinds  of  lettuce,  such  as  the  Egyptian  brown  cos,  the 
Bath,  and  the  Hammersmith  hardy  cabbage  lettuce,  for 
winter  use.  Onions  should  now  be  sown  to  stand  the 
winter,  which  almost  any  variety  will  do  if  sown  on 
a  dry  healthy  spot :  they  should  be  sown  pretty 
thickly.  About  the  12th  instant  is  a  good  time  for 
sowing  full  crops  of  the  Flanders  or  prickly  kinds  of 
spinach:  the  soil  should  be  well  prepared,  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  dry  situation  or  a  warm  border,  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  and  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  drills  from  one  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  apart.  Collect  materials  together  for  making 
mushroom  beds  in  succession;  and,  as  the  nights  arc 
now  getting  longer,  and  will  soon  become  cold,  a  slight 
addition  should  be  made  to  the  linings  of  cucumber 
and  melon  pits  and  frames,  by  topping  up  with  litter 
or  short  grass-mowings,  &c.  James  Barnes. 
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MY  FLOWERS. 

(No.  38.) 

Bright,  and  warm,  and  beautiul,  as  is  the  month 
of  August — rich  and  glowing  as  are  its  fiowers — we 
always  feel  that  it  is  now  autumn,  and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  that  saddens  us  in  that  thought,  bummer  is  so 
delightful  to  mind  and  body,  the  out-of-door  lite  we 
lead  is  so  agreeable,  and  the  length  of  days  so  cheerful 
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and  convenient,  that,  in  spite  of  the  pleasant  fireside 
and  family  gatherings  together  of  winter,  vve  do  not 
cordially  hail  its  approach.  The  first  bunch  of  fading 
leaves  on  the  lime-trees  always  gives  me  a  kind  of 
mental  overthrow  for  two  or  three  minutes ;  and 
when  the  harvest  is  gathered  in,  it  seems  like  the  last 
boat  quitting  tire  departing  ship.  Yet,  how  good  is 
every  season  in  its  turn !  How  mercifully  are  they 
adapted  not  only  to  our  wants  and  necessities,  but 
even  to  our  comfort !  Winter,  with  all  its  cold  and 
discomfort,  could  we  part  with  it?  Would  not  the 
very  sunshine  weary  us,  if  it  lasted  the  whole  year 
round  ?  And  where  would  our  cottage  gardens  be  if 
we  dwelt  in  perpetual  summer?  There  are  no  cot¬ 
tage  gardens  within  the  tropics,  where  winter  is  un¬ 
known.  No,  let  us  gratefully  receive  each  wholesome 
change  of  season :  some  are  less  pleasing  than  others, 
but  all  are  good;  and  even  this  very  month  dis¬ 
plays  to  us  one  of  God’s  tender  provisions  for  our 
winter  pleasures,  to  cheer  and  beautify  the  months 
in  which  flowers  cease  to  bloom.  Those  beautiful, 
wonderful  plants,  the  Everlastings,  blossom  in  this 
and  the  two  next  months,  and  their  flowers,  in  all 
their  richness  of  shape  and  colour,  become  dry,  and 
remain  totally  unaffected  by  decay.  We  do  not,  per¬ 
haps,  sufficiently  consider  this  remarkable  quality, 
so  very  opposito  to  the  nature  of  every  other  flower, 
and  so  singularly  suited  to  the  tastes  and  enjoyments 
of  man.  The  winter  nosegay  may,  thus,  be  always 
pleasing.  These  lively  flowers  placed  among  the 
leaves  of  evergreens,  and  interspersed  with  any  other 
bud  or  blossom  we  may  chance  to  meet  with  in  our 
usually  mild  winters,  will  give  a  bright  and  summer- 
like  air  to  the  dark  and  cloudy  days  when  fire  and 
candle  chiefly  prevail.  The  everlastings  have  no 
English  name ;  their  botanical  name  is  Helicliry- 
suin,  from  Greek  words,  meaning  ‘  sun’  and  ‘  gold.’ 
There  are  a  great  many  varieties,  and  they  are  all 
natives  of  hot  climates.  The  yellow  variety,  called 
“  love  everlasting,”  grows  abundantly  on  some  of  the 
Asiatic  mountains — on  Carmel,  and  on  Lebanon. 
The  crimson  flowering  plant  is  particularly  said  to 
grow  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  that  sacred  spot  to 
which  the  heart  of  the  Christian  ever  turns  with 
deep  emotion.  How  much  may  these  flowers,  then, 
tell  us  even  of  scriptural  things  !  Of  Carmel,  so 
full  of  remembrances  of  the  prophet  Elijah;  of  Le¬ 
banon,  whose  forests  supplied  the  timber  for  the  first 
splendid  temple,  “  the  figure  of  the  true and  of 
“the  mount  called  Olivet,”  which  witnessed,  and  shall 
witness,  scenes  which  no  thoughts  can  image  or  pen 
describe,  but  which  every  eye  shall  see  and  every 
heart  believe.  The  helichrysum  also  flourishes  in 
..-e  southern  parts  of  Africa;  the  wavy-leaved  species 
grows  wild  in  New  Holland ;  and  one  beautiful  white 
variety,  tipped  with  pink,  is  brought  from  Swan 
River.  Our  winter  bouquet,  therefore,  speaks  of 
many  lands,  and  seems  to  unite  us  to  many  sons  and 
daughters  of  our  own  dear  British  soil,  tilling  and 
toiling  in  those  distant  regions ;  some,  perhaps,  very 
dear’  to  us ;  and  all,  as  fellow  countrymen,  claiming 
an  interest  in  our  hearts.  There  is  another  genus 
of  these  everlasting  flowers,  called  Zeranthemums : 
they  are  all  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the 
different  varieties  have  purple,  white,  or  red  flowers ; 
only  one  is  yellow.  Zeranthemums  retain  then’ 
beauty  for  several  years.  The  globe  amaranth,  too, 
may  be  called  an  everlasting;  and  has  been,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  used  as  a  funeral  decoration.  In  France 
and  Portugal,  I  have  read,  they  still  wreathe  it  with 
other  flowers,  to  adorn  the  tomb.  This  plant  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  island  of  Sumatra.  There  are  a  great  variety 


|  of  amaranths  cultivated  in  England  ;  that  which  is 
|  called  “  love  lies  bleeding”  has  vanegated  leaves :  it 
is  a  wild  flower  of  China,  Persia,  and  India.  The 
Prince’s  Feather  is  an  amaranth ;  its  long  floating 
plumes  are  very  elegant,  but  I 'have  scarcely  ever 
seen  it;  it  is  in  flower  now,  and  so  is  the  three- 
coloured  amaranth,  which  is  a  very  pretty  variety : 
it  also  comes  from  the  burning  east,  but  adapts  itself 
very  socially  to  our  cool  climate,  and  blooms  from 
June  till  September,  which  makes  it  a  very  useful  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  borders. 

During  this  month  we  may  collect  seeds  from 
many  plants.  The  safest  way,  in  case  a  lady  lias  no 
intention  of  altering  or  fresh  earthing  her  borders,  is 
to  dig  or  tread  the  seeds  in  immediately.  Self-sown 
annuals  are  always  the  earliest  and  the  hardiest,  and 
most  frequently  the  handsomest.  I  have  known 
sweet  peas  planted  late  in  the  autumn,  and  they 
have  thriven  extremely  well.  If  we  could  keep  our 
borders  quiet,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  autumn-sowing  would  not  be  always  the 
better  way;  but  the  spring  raking,  and  weeding,  and 
putting  to  rights,  would  probably  disturb  and  uproot 
the  tender  young  plants.  A  friend  of  mine  always 
sows  her  seeds  of  every  kind  in  large  pots  or  boxes, 
filled  with  good  soil ;  there  the  seedlings  from  them 
remain,  in  a  suitable  situation,  till  old  enough  to  be 
pricked  out.  This  might  be  done  in  autumn,  and 
they  would  then  be  ready  for  spring  planting  when 
the  beds  and  borders  are  all  put  into  proper  order — 
thereby  avoiding  the  risk  of  destroying  the  seedlings. 
Perhaps  some  lady  may,  like  myself,  undertake  this 
experiment ;  and  if  we  are,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
spared  till  another  spring,  we  may,  perhaps,  in  our 
simplicity,  throw  a  light  upon  this  branch  of  cottage 
gardening,  as  seedlings  raised  in  common  soil  always 
transplant  with  less  injury  than  those  taken  from  a 
hotbed,  whose  tender  habits  suffer  from  so  complete 
a  change.  Seeds  when  gathered  should  be  tho¬ 
roughly  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  kept  in  brown 
paper  bags  in  a  very  dry  place.  If  we  save  our  own 
seed,  we  are  sure  of  its  being  good,  which  is  not 
always  the  case  when  we  buy  it;  and  it  is  rather  an 
amusing  occupation  to  dry,  and  sift,  and  fold  it  up. 
It  is  a  useful  occupation  too,  as  it  reminds  us  of 
much  by  which  we  may  profit.  As  we  separate  the 
broken  seed-vessels  and  all  the  worthless  particles 
that  have  mingled  with  the  “  good  seed,”  a  deep  mid 
awful  parable  unfolds  itself ;  and,  even  by  our  own 
simple  action  of  scattering  “the  chaff'”  to  the  winds 
or  into  the  lire,  we  are  reminded  of  the  sure  and 
dreadful  fate  of  the  ungodly.  In  how  many  ways 
wisdom  “  uttereth  her  voice!”  how  unweariedly  “  she 
crieth  at  the  gates  !” 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  SHOW, 

July  11th. 

We  now  conclude  our  notices  of  this  exhibition. 

Tall  Cacti  were  exhibited  in  plants  of  much  less 
altitude  than  at  the  June  show.  First  prize,  Mr. 
Stanley,  gardener  to  FI.  Berens,  Esq.  In  this  collec¬ 
tion  were  several  wTell-bloomed  dwarf  plants,  particu¬ 
larly  Epipliyllum  anneslyanum  and  Gereus  speciosus. 
Second  prize,  to  Mr.  Green :  he  had  several  nice 
plants  well-flowered ;  one,  named  Epipliyllum  green'd, 
had  immense  flowers  of  the  richest  crimson  hue. 

Collection  of  Fifteen  Cape  Heaths. — First  prize, 
to  Mr.  Mylarn.  Three  or  four  years  ago  Mr.  M.  had 
scarcely  a  heath  under  his  care,  and  now,  by  good 
management,  his  collection  is  brought  to  such  a  state 
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of  perfection  as  to  surpass  the  oldest  competitors.  His 
lot  was  composed  of  young  healthy  freely-grown  plants ; 
the  most  remarkable  were,  Erica parmentieriana  rosea, 
2  ft.  high,  3  ft.  through;  this  is  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  heaths  in  cultivation.  E.  savileana,  a  dense 
bush,  covered  with  its  rosy-coloured  globe-shaped 
blossoms ;  E.  metulceflora  bicolor,  an  immense  plant, 
3-J-  ft.  high,  3£  ft.  through  ;  E.  ampullacea  rubra,  2^  ft. 
by  24  ft. ;  E.  injiata ,  with  its  long  tubular  flowers  in 
great  beauty,  2£  ft.  by  2£  ft.  Second  prize,  to  Mr. 
Smith,  gardener  to  S.  Quilter,  Esq.,  of  Norwood.  This 
collection  was  very  little  inferior  to  the  preceding, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  scarcely  in  bloom. 
The  best  we  noticed  were,  Erica  massoni,  a  grand  spe¬ 
cimen  of  a  heath  difficult  to  cultivate,  31  ft.  by  31  ft. ; 
E.  shannoniana,  also  a  splendid  plant,  3  ft.  by  3  ft.  ; 
the  rare  E.  obovata,  a  low  dense  bush,  1  ft.  high  by 
2  ft.  through  ;  and  a  beautiful  new  heath,  E.  princeps 
templea,  with  bright  shining  crimson  blossoms. 

Collection  of  Nine  Cape  Heaths. — 1st  prize,  to 
Mr.  Green.  Like  all  Mr.  Green’s  productions,  his 
heaths  were  brought  out  in  the  best  condition.  We 
can  only  notice  a  few  of  the  best : — Erica  massoni, 
2  feet  by  2\  feet;  E.  savileana,  11-  by  2  feet;  E. 
jasminijlora  alba,  3  feet  by  3  feet;  E.  tricolor  coro- 
nata,  2  feet  by  2 1  feet.  2nd  prize,  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
gardener  to  I.  Costar,  Esq.,  Streatliam.  This  was  a 
well  grown  collection.  The  best  were,  E.  metula:- 
jlora  bicolor,  2>\  by  3  feet;  E.  Bcrcjiana,  a  large 
densely  flowered  plant;  E.  elegans,  rather  failing, 
but  a  fine  plant;  E.  Irbyana,  3  feet  by  3  feet. 

Fuchsias. — Some  fine  specimens  of  culture  were 
exhibited,  and  Mr.  May,  of  Beckenham,  obtained 
the  first  prize  for  a  splendid  plant  of  Fuchsia  coral- 
lina,  eight  feet  high,  clothed  with  branches  and 
flowers  down  to  the  pot.  Mr.  Gregory,  nurseryman, 
of  Cirencester,  obtained  a  prize  for  a  plant  grafted 
with  fifteen  varieties.  This  was  a  new  feature  in  the 
culture  of  this  charming  tribe,  and  certainly  had  a 
pleasing  appearance. 

Fruit. — The  Society  offered  three  prizes  for  collec¬ 
tions  of  dissimilar  fruit,  but  only  one  was  exhibited  : 
it  came  from  Mr.  Fleming,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  at  Trentham.  This  collection  the  judges 
did  not  think  was  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  so 
gave  it  the  middle  prize,  TTO.  It  consisted  of  three 
Queen  and  two  Providence  pines,  four  bunches  of 
black  Hamburgh  grapes,  one  of  Muscats,  two  dishes 
of  peaches,  and  two  melons.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
was  a  goodly  lot  of  well  grown  fruit,  and  did  credit 
to  the  exhibiter. 

Queen  Pines  (private  growers). — Mr.  Jones,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Sir  John  Guest,  had  the  finest  four  fruit, 
varying  in  weight  from  4  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  12  oz. 

Providence  Pines  (private  growers). — Mr.  Flem¬ 
ing,  a  handsome  and  the  largest  fruit,  10  lbs.  4  oz. 
Mr.  Jones  sent  a  good  Jamaica  pine,  weighing  3  lbs. 
12  oz. 

Grapes. — The  heaviest  bunch  was  a  West’s  St. 
Peter,  4  lbs.  7  oz.  It  came  from  Mr.  Turnbull.  Mr. 
Fleming  showed  a  bunch  of  White  Nice,  4  lbs.  2  oz. 

Peaches. — Mr.  Snow,  gardener  to  Earl  de  Grey, 
sent  six  of  as  fine  fruit  as  we  ever  saw.  Mr.  Spencer 
had  also  fine  dishes  of  Boyal  George  and  Noblesse 
peaches ;  Mr.  Fleming,  a  dish  of  Noblesse ;  Mr. 
Turnbull,  of  Early  Purple  ;  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Ayles¬ 
bury,  of  Royal  George. 

Nectarines. — Mr.  Parker  sent  Elruge,  Yiolette 
Hative,  and  Tavern ey  kinds;  Mr.  Turnbull,  Elruge; 
Mr.  Munro,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Oddie,  Red  Roman. 

Melons. — The  heaviest  came  from  Mr.  Munro, 
7|  lbs.,  Hatfield’s  Green-flesh.  Mr.  Carson,  gardener 


to  W.  Farmer,  Esq.,  G  lbs.,  Oliver’s  hybrid.  Best 
flavoured,  Mr.  Bundy,  gardener  to  Lord  Dynever, 
Cuthill’s  Scarlet-flesh. 

Cherries  (in  dishes,  1  lb.  each). — Black  Tartarian 
came  from  Mr.  Snow,  and  very  fine  they  were.  Mr. 
Meyers  had  the  Black  Circassian  nearly  as  fine.  The 
same  growers  showed  some  splendid  Elton  and  Big- 
gareau  white  cherries. 

Strawberries  were  exhibited  in  the  finest  condi¬ 
tion.  British  Queen  and  Eleanor,  from  Mr.  El- 
phinston ;  Deptford  Pine  and  Old  Pine,  from  Mr. 
Whiting. 

Tropical  Fruits  came  from  Mr.  Ivison,  of  Syon 
House  Gardens.  They  consisted  of  fruit  of  the  nut¬ 
meg,  gamboge,  cloves,  allspice,  and  vanilla. 

Mr.  Elliott  had  a  plant  bearing  fruit,  in  a  green 
state,  of  the  Musa  cavendishii. 

There  were  many  more  specimens  of  fruit,  but  we 
have  omitted  all  but  the  finest. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Bees  (A  Sxibscriber). — On  no  account  “late  in  the  autumn  tie  up 
your  hives  in  canvas  bags,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  cellar  till  spring.” 
They  might  survive  such  treatment,  but  in  more  instances  would  be 
ruined,  as  in  a  similar  case  mentioned  at  p.  204  of  this  volume. 

Protecting  Flowers  ( Well-wisher ). — Your  calceolarias,  ver¬ 
benas,  petunias,  and  geraniums,  must  be  taken  up  from  your  borders 
and  have  the  shelter  of  a  dry  frame,  to  be  well  protected  from  frost, 
during  the  winter.  Cut  down  your  fuchsias  as  soon  as  their  leaves 
have  suffered  from  the  first  frost,  and  heap  over  the  roots  a  mound 
six  or  eight  inches  deep  of  coal  ashes.  You  cannot  do  better  than  to 
plunge  the  pots  within  the  frame  in  coal  ashes.  You  may  sow  gera¬ 
nium,  cineraria,  and  calceolaria  seed,  but  you  will  see  what  we  said 
at  p  236  of  our  last  number.  Your  Aucuba  japonica,  if  in  the  open 
ground,  ought  not  to  have  naked  stems  ;  stop  each  of  its  shoots,  and 
cover  over  the  roots  with  mulch  now,  and  always  in  summer ;  your 
soil  must  be  too  poor  and  dry  for  it. 

Advertisements  (A  Friend  Unknown). — These  help  to  enable 
us  to  increase  our  size  wdthout  increasing  our  price. 

Straw  berries  (K.  G.,  L.). — These,  raised  from  runners  of  184", 
may  now  be  planted  out  in  beds,  and  will  produce  fruit  next  year,  if 
properly  watered  in  dry  weather  this  autumn. 

Sea  Kale  (Ibid). — Although  your  plants  are  nine  years  old.  we 
think  you  may  move  them,  and  divide  them  so  as  to  form  a  new 
plantation. 

Potatoes  (Ibid). — Julys  and  London  Early  Rounds  will  keep, 
well  stored  Detween  layers  of  earth  in  a  dry  cold  shed,  through  the 
winter  until  next  spring. 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries  (Ibid). — The  first 
and  second  must  not  be  planted  nearer  than  five  feet  to  each  other ; 
raspberries  do  very  well  three  feet  apart,  and  even  two  feet  will  not 
be  too  near  if  they  are  trained  to  a  trellis. 

Name  of  Motii  (A  Young  Entomologist). — It  is  the  Lackey 
moth  (Clisiocumpa  neustria),  figured  and  described  at  p.  207  of  our 
first  volume. 

Salvia  patens  (A  Subsci-iber,  Wigtonshire). — This  continues  to 
shed  its  flower  buds  though  you  water  it  regularly. — Put  some  mulch 
over  its  roots,  and  give  it  liquid  manure  twice  a  week. 

Flowers  for  a  Shaded  Garden  (A  Young  Reader). — At  pp. 
20  and  219  of  the  present  volume,  and  in  other  places,  if  you  consult 
the  indexes  of  this  and  of  our  first  volume,  you  will  find  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  require.  We  cannot  tell  you  “  how  to  improve  a  poor  soil” 
unless  we  know  whether  it  is  heavy  or  light,  chalky,  clayey,  or  sandy. 

Wire-worms  (Stephen  Gilbert). — You  say  that  you  read  in  some 
newspaper  of  some  clergyman  having  found  that  soda  ash  destroys 
these  destructive  vermin.  This  has  been  often  stated,  and  we  should 
like  to  have  a  repoit  of  some  accurate  experiments  upon  the  subject. 
Indefinite  hearsay  is  not  worthy  of  being  depended  upon. 

Flued  Wall  (An  East  Lothian  Subscriber). — You  ask  us  whe¬ 
ther  we  think  you  can  ripen  the  peach  and  apricot  on  a  wall  built  as 
under,  with  a  flue  inside  running  along  the  bottom  and  returning 
along  the  middle  of  the  wall ;  there  are  only  two  turns  of  the  flue, 
which  are  nine  inches  by  fifteen  inches,  but  the  wall  is  built  of  dry 
rubble  work  in  the  centre,  between  and  above  the  flues,  so  that  the 
heat  may  diffuse  itself  through  the  wall ;  the  wall  is  to  be  of  sand¬ 
stone,  ten  feet  high,  tw'O  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  twenty  inches  at 
top  ;  the  border  concreted,  and  several  inches  of  drainage  on  the 
concrete,  with  a  good  slope  to  carry  the  water  off  freely  and  rapidly. 
Keeping  in  view  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  allowing  that  the 
border  will  be  kept  very  carefully  mulched  in  dry  weather,  you  also 
ask  what  depth  should  the  border  be,  and  how  wide  ?  The  exposure 
will  be  a  very  little  west  of  south. — Your  wall  and  flue  arrangement 
is  good,  only  we  would  narrow  or  run  the  wall  in  more  towards  the 
top — we  should  say  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches.  Your  flues  are 
well  placed  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ;  you  will,  of  course,  leave 
holes  at  distances  for  cleaning.  Your  concreting  must  have  a  good 
slope,,  and  the  rubble  in  contact  with  it  should  be  quite  porous  and 
clean,  in  order  to  ensure  a  certain  transit  of  water  at  all  times.  One 

oint  we  beg  you  to  secure,  and  that  is  a  good  elevation  for  the 

order :  this  we  consider  most  essential  to  success.  The  surface 
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should  be  half  its  volume  above  the  ordinary  ground  level.  Half  a 
yard  will  be  the  most  eligible  depth,  and  this  should  be  composed  in 
the  main  of  maiden  soil  from  any  rest  land,  of  a  free,  loamy  character  ; 
using  as  much  turfy  material  as  can  be  got,  but  not  a  particle  of  ma¬ 
nure  ;  the  latter  will  be  wisely  applied  in  the  character  of  top  dress¬ 
ing  in  dry  periods.  There  is  no  necessity  to  make  the  border  wider 
than  seven  feet  on  account  of  the  trees.  Pray  provide  a  coping,  pro¬ 
jecting  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  some  canvas  or  other  covering.  With 
these  provisions,  you  may,  we  are  assured,  bid  defiance  to  the  frosts  or 
storms  of  the  Lothians. 

Bees  (Apis,  Southport ). — A  hive  11  inches  square  and  nine  inches 
deep  will  be  large  enough  to  hold,  during  the  winter,  all  the  bees  that 
are  now  in  it,  and  an  additional  small  hive.  You  should  take  the 
honey  from  the  small  hive  as  soon  as  you  see  the  combs  are  sealed  up 
(see  p.  105  of  this  volume).  If  your  bees  are  now  fighting,  they  arc 
probably  killing  the  drones,  a  contest  which  usually  makes  them  irri¬ 
table. 

Errors. — At  p.  209,  col.  2,  “Finish  layering  as  soon  as  possible,” 
in  line  23  from  top,  should  be  added  to  line  22,  as  it  relates  to  carna¬ 
tions  and  picotees.  At  p.222,  col.  2,  line  39,  for  “  five  stamens” 
read  “five fertile  anthers.”  But  this  is  not  invariable  in  the  erodium. 
See  what  Mr.  Beaton  says  to-day  on  the  subject  of  its  characters.  At 
p.  212,  col.  2,  line  7  from  top,  for  “  below”  read  “  above.” 

Rochea  falcata  ( Constant  Subscriber) . — If  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  managing  the  common  cactus,  the  same  treatment 
will  suit  the  Rochea  falcata,  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  is  best 
increased  from  offsets,  which  are  produced  freely  by  every  flowering 
plant.  Mr.  Beaton  lately  promised  an  article  on  the  crassulas,  to 
which  Rochea  is  allied,  and  no  doubt  he  will  include  it  as  a  branch  of 
the  subject. 

Geranium  Cuttings  (An  Amateur). — These  are  best  taken  as 
soon  after  the  plants  flowering  as  they  can  be  obtained.  With  regard 
to  your  reference  to  Dr.  Lindley’s  “Theory  of  Horticulture,”  never 
mind  theories  untested  by  practice,  and  the  case  you  refer  to  is  in 
point.  It  is  best  not  to  put  moss  or  anything  else  in  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  two  pots  when  double-potting  is  adopted.  Anything  of  the 
sort  so  put  induces  the  roots  to  get  out  between  the  two  pots,  and  thus 
the  remedy  against  scorching  the  roots  is  instrumental  to  their  de¬ 
struction. 

Plants  near  Glass  (Ibid). — Keeping  plants  “well  up  to  the 
glass”  does  often  prove  detrimental  to  their  vigour  and  growth  in  the 
lieighthof  summer.  When  Mr.  Macintosh  says  that  it  is  essential  to 
have  them  as  close  as  possible,  he  means,  no  doubt,  during  winter. 
Small  plants,  and  often  large  ones  too,  get  scorched  when  placed  on 
shelves  near  the  glass  at  any  time  from  May  to  September,  and  are 
benefitted  by  being  so  placed  during  the  other  months  of  the  year. 

Roses  done  Flowering  (W.  P.L.). — By  all  means  cut  off  the 
flower  stems  of  your  roses  of  all  kinds  down  to  the  first  strong  wood 
bud.  Perpetuals  will  flower  all  the  stronger  for  it,  and  so  will  China 
Noisettes  and  Bourbons.  Gallicas,  Moss,  and  Provence  roses,  though 
not  benefitted  particularly  by  this  operation,  will  look  all  the  neater 
for  it,  and  for  that  alone  it  is  worth  while  to  do  it. 

Sowing  Polyanthus  and  Geranium  Seed  (One  who  has  a  nook 
in  her  Father’s  Garden). — Every  family  ought  to  have  such  nook 
cultivators.  The  best  time  of  the  year  to  sow  the  polyanthus  is  the 
spring,  about  the  month  of  April.  You  may  either  sow  it  in  a  warm 
border  in  light  earth,  and  thinly  covered  with  the  same,  or  in  a  box 
of  such  a  size  as  you  may  have  seeds  sufficient  for.  When  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  up,  and  have  grown  so  as  to  have  four  or  five]  leaves,  trans¬ 
plant  them  into  a  shady  border,  and  there  they  may  remain  till  they 
flower.  Geranium  seed  may  be  sown  now,  provided  you  have  a  green¬ 
house  to  winter  the  plants  in  ;  if  not,  delay  sowing  till  spring.  The 
seedlings  require  a  little  heat  to  bring  them  up.  Sow  them  in  shallow 
pots  in  light  soil,  cover  the  seed  thinly,  and  transplant  the  seedlings 
four  in  a  pot  four  inches  wide  almost  as  soon  as  they  come  up.  Keep 
them  in  those  pots  throughout  winter,  then  transplant  them  again 
singly  into  three-inch  pots,  repotting  them  twice  into  larger  pots, 
and  then  let  them  flower.  If  you  sow  in  the  spring,  treat  them  in  a 
similar  manner  as  to  the  transplanting,  but  repot  them  as  soon  as  you 
see  the  roots  come  through  the  earth  to  the  sides  of  the  pots. 

Cactus  turned  Brown  (A  Novice).—1 The  leaves  are  brown  and 
dying,  except  about  an  inch  of  one,  which  remains  green,  and  from 
this  a  young  shoot  has  been  thrown  out.  Cut  down  all  to  below  the 
brown  part,  but  do  not  thus  serve  the  green  one.  Should  those  cut 
down  produce  others,  still  the  plants  will  always  look  shabby  unless 
you  cut  them  down.  Immediately  they  are  out  of  bloom  is  the  right 
time  to  prune  all  cacti. 

Tree  Mignonette  (Ibid). — Stop  all  the  side  shoots,  as  directed 
at  p.  38,  but  preserve  the  leading  shoot  untouched. 

Diseased  Cucumbers  (S.). — Your  bed  seems  to  have  been  well 
prepared,  with  the  exception  that  the  soil,  which,  being  of  equal  parts 
maiden  loam,  decayed  leaves,  and  rotten  manure,  is  too  rich.  The 
leaves  of  the  plants  turn  yellow,  their  stems  canker  and  bleed,  but  little 
fruit  sets,  and  that  which  does  exudes  a  gummy  matter  that  hardens 
on  its  surface  ;  but  the  chief  of  the  fruit  are  abortions,  such  at  that 
you  enclosed,  the  blossom  end  of  which  is  yellow,  shrunk,  and  ulcer¬ 
ated.  We  believe  all  this  mischief  arises  from  the  heat  of  the  bed 
having  declined,  and  too  much  water  being  given.  You  left  off  giving 
water  as  soon  as  you  saw  the  plants  were  diseased,  but  that  was  too 
late — the  mischief  had  been  done.  No  three  contingencies  could 
occur  at  one  time  to  cucumber  plants  more  certain  of  producing 
disease  than  a  rich  stimulating  soil,  with  too  low  a  temperature  aiid 
too  much  water. 

Striking  Cuttings  in  Phials  (IF.  P.,  Islington). — The  ends 
of  the  cuttings  may  not  only  touch  the  mould  in  the  phials,  and 
not  merely  be  suspended  in  the  water  over  it,  but  the  mould  may 
cover  a  bud  of  the  cutting.  When  the  roots  are  an  inch  long,  the 
cuttings  may  be  removed.  Water  without  mould  will  do. 

Asparagus  Beds  (T.  K.  B.). — At  page  113  of  our  first  volume, 
Mr.  Barnes  gives  very  full  directions  how  the  soil  should  be  prepared 
in  autumn  for  planting  in  the  following  spring.  As  your  soil  is  heavy, 


we  recommend  you  to  incorporate  with  it  as  much  soot  as  you  can 
procure,  say  a  bushel  to  two  square  yards,  besides  the  other  manure. 
If  you  cannot  obtain  soot,  use  as  much  of  fine  coal  ashes.  The  giant 
asparagus  is  the  best  variety. 

Black  Currant  Plantation  (Ibid). — Pare  off  the  turf  from  the 
piece  of  grass  land  on  which  you  intend  to  plant,  put  it  in  a  heap  and 
turn  it  frequently  ;  it  will  make  capital  soil  for  potting  and  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Trench  your  ground  all  over  in  the  autumn,  and  plant  at  the 
end  of  October.  Decayed  turf  and  leaf  mould  are  capital  manures 
for  the  kitchen- garden. 

Habrothamnus  fasciculatus  (Ibid). — This,  we  think,  will 
grow  on  your  south  wall,  though  in  an  exposed  part  of  Kent,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  border  be  well  drained.  Remember  the  great  point  is 
for  the  plant  to  ripen  its  wood  well  before  the  winter  arrives. 

Hot-beds  (J.  At.,  Pentonvitle). — You  will  find  some  directions 
about  constructing  these  in  our  paper  to-day.  The  best  time  for 
raising  geraniums  and  fuchsias  from  cuttings  is  directly  after  they 
have  done  blooming.  The  latter  may  be  raised  from  leaves  (see  di¬ 
rections,  vol.  i.,  p.  221).  Reddening  your  pots  with  ochre  will  not 
injure  the  plants  in  them. 

Buds  (G.  H.).- — A  leaf-bud  is  long,  thin,  and  smaller  than  ablos- 
som-bud.  The  former  should  be  used  in  budding.  Horse-radish 
planting  is  fully  described  at  pp.  58  and  248  of  our  first  volume. 

Poultry  ( C .  M.  A.). — Your  communication  is  very  acceptable. 
Will  you  oblige  us  with  your  real  address,  not  for  publication,  but 
because  we  wish  to  communicate  with  you  by  letter. 

Melons  not  Setting  (IF.  R.). — Take  a  male  blossom,  cut  off 
the  flower-leaf  or  petal,  and  rub  its  central  parts  or  anthers  gently  on 
the  central  part  or  stigma  of  the  female  blossom  to  be  set.  Keep  up 
the  bottom  heat  of  your  bed. 

Heating  Small  Greenhouse  (H.  Savage). —  One  so  small  as 
eight  feet  long  and  live  feet  wide  may  have  the  frost  kept  out  of  it  as 
you  propose,  by  a  small  tin  case  heated  by  a  jet  of  gas,  with  a  flow 
and  return  pipe,  also  of  tin,  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  running 
round  the  house,  or  even  along  the  front,  near  the  floor.  The  jet  of 
gas  must  burn  entirely  outside  the  house,  for  not  only  is  its  consump¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  gas  objectionable,  but  the  gases  it  produces  when 
burnt  are  highly  injurious  to  plants.  Answers  to  your  other  questions 
next  week. 

Mushroom  Spawn  (S.  Smith).—  This  is  the  name  given  to  the 
kind  of  under-ground  roots,  having  a  white  fibrous  appearance,  by 
which  the  mushroom  is  propagated.  The  other  question  is  not  within 
our  province,  but  may  be  noticed  some  day  in  a  treatise  on  pig¬ 
keeping. 

Melons  Diseased  (A  Village  Clergyman). — Your  case  resembles 
that  of  the  diseased  cucumbers  above  replied  to.  The  leaves,  stalks, 
and  stems  rot — the  ulcers  beginning  at  the  joints.  You  have  too 
little  heat,  we  think  ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  then  the  richer  the  soil,  and 
the  more  water  you  give,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  destruction. 
If  we  knew  the  daily  temperature  within  the  frame,  and  six  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  we  could  be  more  decisive  in  our 
opinion. 

Potatoes  for  Seed  (A  Subscriber,  Helston). — Let  them  remain 
in  the  ground  until  the  stems  are  quite  yellow,  then  take  them  up, 
and  store  them  in  a  dry  shed  in  alternate  layers  with  earth.  Green¬ 
ing  them,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  weather,  is  decidedly  an 
unnatural  injurious  course  to  pursue. 

Grapes  Dropping  in  a  Vinery  (G.  Wyatt).— The  roots  of  your 
vines  are  probably  too  deep  and  too  dry.  Remove  some  of  the  soil 
all  round  from  the  stem  to  the  distance  of  six  feet ;  put  some  long 
dung  or  mulch  into  the  hole  thus  made  ;  give  a  good  soaking  of 
water  over  the  mulch — two  or  three  bucketfuls  ;  and  then  return  on 
to  the  mulch  only  a  part  of  the  earth  removed.  Cut  out  all  the  dis¬ 
coloured  berries — they  will  decay  and  infect  the  others. 

Grapes  Shanking  (Rev.  IF.  D.  Newton).— Considerable  doubt 
is  entertained  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disease,  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  occasioned  in  all  instances  from  the  w'ant  of  root-action  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  leaf-action.  This  usually  arises  from  the  roots 
being  kept  in  a  climate  quite  differing  from  that  in  which  the  leaves 
are  (kept.  The  roots  of  your  vine  are  probably  much  colder  and 
drier  than  the  leaves,  for  you  use  “a  good  deal  of  water  in  the 
house.”  Try  the  same  remedy  as  recommended  in  our  answer  next 
preceding  this.  Use  your  mulch  fermenting  and  warm,  and  apply 
tepid  water.  Remove  the  decayed  grapes  as  fast  as  they  appear,  use 
less  water  in  your  house,  and  give  air  freely. 

Brocoli  Buttoning  (A.  A.  Clericus). — Your  broeoli  sown  on 
the  19th  of  June,  now  running  prematurely  to  heads,  or  buttoning, 
as  gardeners  term  it,  was  occasioned  by  your  growing  the  plants  in 
the  seed-bed  under  some  unfavourable  circumstances.  You  probably 
did  not  prick-out  the  seedlings,  and  kept  them  too  dry — circum- 
stances  checking  the  formation  of  roots,  and  consequently  promoting 
the  formation  of  the  flower,  or  seed-producing  parts.  This  is  a  con¬ 
sequence  influencing  all  vegetables ;  if  you  check  the  development  of 
the  roots  you  hasten  that  of  the  flowers. 

Name  of  Plant  ( E .  G.  R.). — Yours  is  Leycesteria  formosa,  a 
native  of  Nepal,  and  of  the  easiest  culture;  it  can  be  multiplied 
either  by  cuttings,  layers,  or  seeds.  The  first  plant  we  had  of  it  has 
given  abundance  of  plants,  sowing  itself  all  over  the  plantation  ;  and 
the  plants,  whether  young  or  old,  all  stand  our  winters  well  at  Win¬ 
chester,  and  thrive  under  the  drip  of  other  trees.  It  is  said  to  form  a 
good  underwood  or  shelter  for  game. 
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Tiie  1  fith  of  this  month  is  St.  Rnnlie's  day,  and  only  requires  notice 
because  it  was  the  day  generally  selected  for  the  celebration  of  “har¬ 
vest  home.”  “  Sound  as  St.  Roche”  is  an  old  adage,  alluding  to  the 
general  belief  in  Catholic  times  that  he  was  miraculously  cured  of 
the  plague. 

Phenomena  of  the  Season. — Continuing  our  observations  upon 
the  modes  adopted  by  their  Creator  for  the  diffusion  of  seeds,  we  may 
commence  by  observing  that  the  all-wise  care  which  this  manifests 
for  the  preservation  of  the  species  is  further  demonstrated  in  the 
vastness  of  the  number  of  seeds  which  most  plants  produce.  Let 
anv  one  count  the  number  of  seeds  produced  even  by  the  pea,  bean, 
radish,  or  any  other  cultivated  vegetable,  and  he  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that,  if  only  ordinarily  productive,  not  one  of  them  yields  less 
than  from  thirty  to  one  huiulred-fold.  Yet  many  plants  are  still 
more  extraordinarily  productive.  A  single  stalk  of  Indian  corn  (Zen 
■mays)  has  borne  at  once  200ft  grains  ;  one  elecampane  plant  ( Corvi - 
sartia  Helenium)  has  yielded  300ft  seeds;  the  common  sunflower 
( Hclianthus  annum),  4000 ;  the  poppy  ( Papaver  somniferum)  32,000 ; 
one  capsule  of  tobacco  ( Nicotianu  tabacum),  1000;  and  one  similar 
seed  vessel  of  vanilla  ( V .  aromatica),  15,000.  The  second  provision 
we  shall  notice  for  the  dispersion  of  seeds  to  a  distance  from  their 
parent  plant  is  the  elastic  force  with  which  some  are  thrown  out  from 
their  seed  vessel.  This  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  garden  balsam 
( hnpatiens  noli-me-tangere),  and  both  its  names  refer  to  its  seed 
vessels  being  apparently  impatient  if  touched.  These  seed  vessels 


appear  entire  like  a  berry,  but  when  ripe,  if  touched,  they  split  into 
five  divisions  or  valves,  curl  back  violently,  and  discharge  the  seed  to 
a  distance  of  several  yards.  The  cones  of  the  fir  tribe  contract  during 
hot  weather  until  they  split  with  a  loud  crack,  and  throw  out  the 
seed  with  considerable  force.  If  many  thus  explode  at  once  the 
noise  is  considerable,  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Keith  relates  of  two  of  his 
pupils  that,  having  noticed  it  in  a  specimen  of  the  stone  pine  (Pinas 
pinca),  they  thought  it  was  supernaturally  influenced  until  the  cause 
of  its  explosions  was  explained.  A  less  loud,  yet  joyous,  crackling 
noise  may  be  heard  at  this  time  of  the  year  by  any  one  walking  among 
bushes  of  the  common  furze  or  whin  (Vlex  Europoeus)  on  a  hot, 
sunny  day.  It  is  caused  by  the  bursting  open  of  its  seed  pods,  and 
their  consequent  scattering  the  seed  around.  If  the  seed  fell  perpen¬ 
dicularly  where  it  grew,  scarcely  one  of  the  seedlings  would  escape 
suffocation  among  the  thick  growth  of  the  mother-bush.  The  most 
remarkable  noise  attending  this  bursting  of  the  ripe  seed  vessel 
occurs  in  the  sand-box  tree  (Hum  crepitans)  :  the  explosion,  it  is 
said,  equals  in  sound  that  made  by  the  discharge  of  a  small  pistol. 
The  contrivance  for  discharging  the  seed  of  the  hart’s-tongue  fern 
(Asplenium)  is  very  striking.  The  seed  vessel  or  capsule  is  a  hollow 
ball,  nearly  girted  round  by  an  elastic  ring,  which  cuts  the  ball  into 
halves,  and  jerks  the  seed  from  them  to  a  distance.  It  would  lie  vain 
to  argue  noth  any  sceptic  who  refused  to  acknowledge  in  these  de¬ 
monstrations  not  only  of  their  Great  Artificer,  but  that  “  in  wisdom 
He  had  made  them  all.” 
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65°— 52° 

G8°— 39° 

7<)°— 54° 

82° — 54° 

69°— 51° 

22 

Rain. 

Fine. 

Rfiin. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Showerv. 

Showery. 

68° — 54° 

83° — 58° 

02° — 45° 

C7°— 42° 

72°— 49° 

67° — 48° 

58—43° 

65° — 44° 

Insects. — We  do  not  before  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  the  Froth  insect,  Cuc¬ 
koo  spit,  Froth-hopper,  or  Frog-hopper, 

(for  by  all  these  names  it  is  popularly 
known,)  so  abundant  as  it  was  in  the 
April  and  May  of  the  present  year. 

All  its  popular  names  refer  either  to 
the  saliva-like  froth  in  which  it  buries 
itself ;  to  its  jumping  powers  when  full 
grown,  for  it  is  closely  allied  to  the 
grasshopper ;  or  to  its  appearance  at 
the  same  time  as  the  cuckoo.  It  is 
the  Tettigoniu,  spiimaria  of  some  ento¬ 
mologists,  and  the  Cercopis,  Cicada, 
or  Aphrophora  spumaria  of  others. 

Its  larva  enveloped  in  its  froth  is 
especially  prevalent  upon  the  young 
shoots  of  the  white-thorn  or  quick  ; 
but  it  also  infests  the  stems  of  pinks, 
carnations,  lilacs,  and  many  other 
plants.  If  the  froth  be  removed,  one 
and  sometimes  two  small,  pale  green,  aphis-like  insects  are  detected. 
These  are  the  larva  or  young  of  the  Froth-fly,  and  appear  like  the  figure 
marked  c  in  the  annexed  woodcut;  b  representing  the  froth  it  emits. 
By  means  of  its  sharp  rostrum  or  beak  it  extracts  the  sap  of  the  plant, 
and  voids  it  as  an  excrement  in  the  frothy  form  which  is  its  character¬ 
istic.  About  the  end  of  July  it  sheds  its  skin,  leaving  it  in  the  froth, 
and  comes  forth  the  perfect  insect,  as  represented  by  the  figure  marked 


a  ;  which  magnified,  and  in  another  attitude,  is  represented  in  our  se¬ 
cond  woodcut.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  the  males 
and  females  may  be  found  in  pairs  numerously  on  the  plants  they  fre¬ 
quent.  They  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  thickly  dotted  and  clothed 
with  short  hairs  ;  head  broad  and  bluntly  triangular,  with  black  lines 
down  its  centre  and  sides  ;  eyes,  one  on  each  side,  near  the  base  of 
the  head  ;  rostrum  long,  bent  underneath  its  body  when  not  in  use  ; 
antenna;  ending  in  a  fine  bristle ;  thorax  and  shield  (scutcllum), 
adjoining  the  back  of  the  head,  brownish.  The  wing  cases  are 
brown,  mottled  with  ochre,  with  four  whitish  patches  on  the  margin  ; 
the  under  wings  are  transparent  and  irridescent.  The  legs,  six  in 
number,  short,  but  two  hind-legs  longest,  and  formed  for  leaping. 


So  effectual  arc  they  for  the  purpose  that,  as  Mr.  Kirby  states,  after 
shewing  their  mode  of  leaping,  they  will  spring  five  or  six  feet  at  a 
time,  being  more  than  250  times  their  own  length,  or  “  as  if  a  man 
of  ordinary  height  should  be  able  to  vault  through  the  air  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.”  It  is  not  ascertained  where  the  eggs 
of  this  insect  are  deposited,  but  probably  on  the  stems  of  the  plants 
on  the  shoots  of  which  the  larva  feed.  It  appears,  however,  that 
they  can  travel  after  hatching,  for  seedlings  and  plants  raised  from 
root-cuttings  are  often  affected.  We  know  of  no  better  plan  for 
destroying  the  insect  than  draw  ing  the  affected  shoots  between  the 
fingers,  and  then  dipping  these  into  a  bowl  of  water  after  each  grasp. 
In  the  case  of  carnation  stems  and  other  flowers,  requiring  more 
tender  treatment,  all  the  froth  may  be  taken  from  the  insect  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  sponge,  and  itself  then  removed  by  a  camel’s- 
liair  brush. 
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In  a  former  number  (No.  40,  p.  170)  we  promised  to 
renew  our  observations  upon  Digging,  and  we  now 
redeem  our  engagement,  confining  our  observations 
to  the  best  time  for  performing  the  operation,  and 
the  tool  employed. 

We  all  know  that  the  soil  must  be  dug  whenever 
it  is  required  for  cropping,  but  as  the  operation  may 
usually  be  performed  without  detriment  a  day  earlier 
or  a  day  later,  if  there  be  a  reason  for  so  doing,  we 
may  observe  that  usually  garden  soils  are  dug  with 
most  ease  the  day  after  a  fall  of  rain — the  surface  is 
then  most  easily  penetrated  by  the  spade,  and  the 
earth  holds  better  together,  so  that  each  spadeful  may 
be  cut  out  and  turned  over  without  spilling.  In 
very  dry  weather,  to  secure  these  desirable  objects,  it 
is  very  advantageous  to  soak  with  water  in  the  even¬ 
ing  the  plot  of  ground  that  is  to  be  dug  the  morning 
following.  Whilst  soil  is  very  wet,  or  when  covered 
with  snow,  it  should  never  be  dug.  In  the  former 
state  it  not  only  increases  the  labour  by  the  greater 
weight  that  is  to  be  lifted,  and  by  encumbering  or 
clogging  the  spade,  but  the  soil  cannot  be  properly 
broken  fine,  and  after  the  occurrence  of  a  day  or  two 
of  fine  dry  weather  sinks  into  irregularities,  owing  to 
the  settling  down  being  varied  in  proportion  to  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  soil’s  division :  masses  of  mud  always 
shrink  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  their  wetness. 
Most  gardeners  object  to  digging  while  snow  is  upon 
the  ground,  and,  as  Dr.  Lindley  justly  observes,  the 
objection  is  not  mere  prejudice,  for  experience  proves 
the  bad  result  of  the  practice.  The  evil  is  owing  to 
the  great  quantity  of  heat  required  to  reduce  ice  or 
snow  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  state.  A  pound  of 
snow  newly  fallen  requires  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
heated  to  172°,  to  melt  it,  and  then  the  dissolved 
mixture  is  only  of  the  temperature  of  32°.  Ice  re¬ 
quires  the  water  to  be  a  few  degrees  warmer,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  result.  When  ice  or  snow  is  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  surface,  the  quantity  of  heat  ne¬ 
cessary  to  reduce  it  to  a  fluid  state  is  obtained  chiefly 
from  the  atmosphere  ;  but  when  buried  so  that  the 
atmospheric  heat  cannot  act  directly  upon  it,  the 
thawing  must  be  very  slowly  effected,  by  the  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  heat  from  the  soil  by  which  the  frozen  mass 
is  surrounded.  Instances  have  occurred  of  frozen 
soil  not  being  completely  thawed  at  midsummer ; 
when  so,  the  air,  which  fills  the  interstices  of  the 
soil,  will  be  continually  undergoing  condensation  as 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  portions ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  latter  will  be  in  a  very  saturated  con¬ 
dition  even  after  they  have  become  thawed,  as  well 
as  so  cold  as  to  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  vegetation 
of  the  seed,  or  to  the  emission  of  roots  by  plants  de¬ 
posited  in  it. 

With  the  tools  employed  for  digging — the  spade 
and  the  fork — mechanical  philosophy  has  more  to  do 
than  the  gardener  ever  pauses  to  apply  when  pur¬ 
chasing  them.  All  the  philosophy  of  the  wedge  and 


the  lever  offers  light  for  our  guidance  in  their  con¬ 
struction.  For  instance,  there  is  no  law  of  me¬ 
chanics  more  certain  than  that  the  sharper  or  more 
acute  the  angles  of  the  wedge,  the  narrower  will  be 
its  back  or  thickness,  and  the  greater  will  be  its 
penetrating  power.  Now,  the  blade  of  the  spade  is 
a  wedge,  and  its  power  of  penetrating  the  soil  is  di¬ 
minished  in  proportion  to  its  thickness ;  yet  how 
pertinaciously  do  the  makers  of  spades  adhere  to  the 
old  thick  blade,  instead  of  adopting  that  knife-like 
thinness,  with  a  strong  mid  rib,  adopted  in  making 
spades  for  digging  drains,  clay,  &c.,  in  the  east  ot 
England.  Full  one-third  less  power  is  expended  in 
using  this  than  in  using  the  old  thick-bladed  spade. 
Another  advantage  of  that  tliin-bladed  tool  is  that  a 
foot-rest,  playing  by  means  of  a  ring-socket  at  one 
end  up  or  down  the  handle,  and  fixing  firmly  at  any 
one  spot  by  means  of  a  wedge,  enables  the  operator 
to  stir  the  soil  to  any  desired  depth  within  the  power 
of  the  spade  and  of  himself. 

Another  circumstance  worthy  of  consideration  in 
digging  is  the  adhesion  of  the  soil  to  the  blade  of  the 
spade.  This  adhesion,  arising  from  the  affinity  or 
attraction  between  the  metals  (for  the  earths  are 
most  of  them  oxides,  or  metals  combined  with  oxygen) 
is  increased  by  the  surface  of  the  blade  of  the  spade 
being  also  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  or  rusty.  The 
affinity  is  not  only  then  greater,  causing  them,  in 
popular  phraseology,  “  to  stick  together,”  but  the 
friction,  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  spade’s  sur¬ 
face,  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
workman’s  strength  proportionate.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  as  much  as  for  the  sake  of  tidiness  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  tools,  that  all  judicious  liead-gar- 
deners  strictly  enforce  the  keeping  of  the  garden 
tools  clean  and  bright. 

When  the  soil  is  hard  and  difficult  to  penetrate, 
or,  indeed,  whenever  it  is  sufficiently  adhesive  to 
permit  its  use,  the  fork  should  be  employed  in  dig¬ 
ging,  for  it  is  as  effectual  a  tool  for  the  purpose,  and 
requires  labour  less  nearly  in  the  same  proportion 
that  the  edges  of  its  three  small  wedged  blades  bear 
to  the  one  long  continuous  edge  of  the  spade.  A 
drawing  and  description  of  the  best  form  of  fork  for 
this  purpose  is  given  at  p.  289  of  our  first  volume. 

At  the  same  place  we  notice  “  Lyndon’s  cast  steel 
spade”  as  being  the  best  generally  purchaseable.  Its 
blade  is  thinner  and  yet  stronger  than  the  spades 
usually  produced  by  the  wholesale  manufacturers, 
and  the  form  of  its  handle  is  far  superior,  giving, 
by  being  curved  a  little  forward,  better  leverage  than 
the  straight  handle  of  the  spade  of  the  east  of  Eng¬ 
land  which  we  have  recommended. 

This  leads  us  briefly  to  observe  that  as  the  thrust¬ 
ing  of  the  blade  of  the  spade  into  the  soil  is  go¬ 
verned  by  all  the  mechanical  laws  of  the  wedge,  so 
is  the  separating  and  raising  the  spadeful  of  earth 
from  the  bed  equally  controlled  by  the  laws  of  ano- 
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ther  mechanical  power,  the  lever.  The  earth  on  the 
blade  is  the  weight  to  be  raised ;  the  edge  of  the 
trench  against  the  back  of  the  blade  is  the  fulcrum ; 
and  the  hand  upon  the  handle  is  the  power.  Now, 
the  greater  the  distance  between  the  power  and  the 
fulcrum  the  greater  the  ease  with  which  the  weight 
is  raised.  Hence  the  long-handled  Irish  spade 
loosens  each  spadeful  of  earth  from  the  bed  more 
readily  than  does  the  English  spade,  but  it  does  not 
penetrate  the  soil  so  easily,  because  the  weight  of  the 
body  cannot  be  thrown  upon  the  wedge  so  effectually. 
Lyndon’s  spade,  by  having  its  handle  curved  rather 
forward,  renders  less  stooping  necessary  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  leverage,  and  this  is  a  considerable  aid 
to  the  enduring  power  of  the  workman. 

We  recommend  attention  to  these  various  points 
both  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  purchaser  of  the 
spade. 


THE  EBUIT-GAKDEK 

The  Apricot — This  luscious  and  extremely  useful 
fruit  will  require  rather  similar  attention  at  this 
period  to  the  other  trained  trees,  but  as  some  trifling 
differences  exist  as  to  this  mode  of  growth  we  had 
better  handle  the  matter  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  our  opinion,  formed 
after  many  years’  close  observation,  that  no  tropical 
fruit  cultivated  in  Britain,  whether  indoors  or  out, 
requires  more  sunlight  than  the  apricot.  The  blos¬ 
soms  in  spring  are,  perhaps,  more  apt  to  prove  abor 
tive  through  mafformation  than  those  of  any  of  our 
cultivated  fruits.  Now,  tins  is  occasioned  by  influ¬ 
ences  over  which  we  possess  the  most  powerful 
means  of  control  during  the  period  of  growth.  We 
have  before  adverted  to  the  tendency  of  the  apricot 
to  produce  coarse  foreright  shoots,  and  pointed  to  the 
propriety  of  stopping  them  in  due  time ;  also  of  early 
training,  whereby  the  shade  of  rambling  leading 
shoots  (which  generally  possess  very  large  leaves)  is 
avoided.  We  may  now  observe  that  a  great  amount 
of  useless  spray  will  continue  to  be  produced  subse¬ 
quently,  and  that  such  must  be  kept  under  by  finger- 
and-tlnimb-work.  At  this  period,  especially,  all  super¬ 
fluous  shoots,  of  whatever  character,  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  or  so  far  shortened  back  as  that  the  embryo 
blossom  spurs  may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  sun¬ 
light,  for  every  day  is  precious  at  this  season. 

Emit  which  is  ripening  should  be  carefully  watched, 
as  the  earwigs  commit  sad  havoc  amongst  them,  as 
also  does  the  wood-louse.  Pieces  of  soft  calico  may 
be  stuck  here  and  there  in  various  parts  of  the  trees; 
these  will  decoy  the  insects,  and  they  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  daily.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  batter  tlio 
wall  well  with  water  by  the  aid  of  the  garden  engine 
occasionally,  and  to  watch  for  the  insects  beneath  the 
trees,  where  they  may  be  readily  destroyed.  An¬ 
other  plan  has  been  suggested,  that  of  drawing  a  baud 
along  the  bottom  of  the  wall  of  train-oil  or  tar ;  cer¬ 
tainly,  whilst  such  remained  fresh,  the  wood-lice  could 
not  pass  the  barrier.  If  the  weather  has  been  dry, 
and  the  trees  are  heavily  cropped,  a  watering  of  liquid- 
manure  would  be  of  considerable  benefit;  the  fruit 
will  be  found  much  increased  in  size  thereby. 

Plums. — All  trained  plums  should  be  well  ex¬ 
amined  forthwith,  in  order  to  remove  succulent  or 
waste  spray  which  may  exist  to  the  detriment  of  the 


true  blossom-buds.  It  may  have  been  remarked  by 
many  of  our  readers  that  luxuriant  plums,  even  if 
they  blossom  freely,  do  not  “  set”  then  blossom  so 
well  as  weaker  trees :  indeed,  the  same  may  be  said 
of  many  other  fruits.  Now  this  points  at  once  to  the 
fact  that  embryo  blossom  buds  produced  beneath  the 
shade  of  gross  shoots  are  not  so  perfect  as  those  or¬ 
ganized  beneath  the  free  influence  of  light.  WeU 
may  people  complain  of  the  blossoms  all  dropping 
off,  when,  perhaps,  their  trees  remain  undressed 
through  June  and  July.  We  say  June  and  July,  for 
if  trained  or  other  trees  are  well  attended  during 
those  two  months,  there  need  be  little  anxiety  about 
them  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
imagine  that  a  winter  pruning  can  effect  everything 
requisite.  Certainly,  winter  pruning  is  better  than 
no  pruning  at  all,  and,  indeed,  some  amount  is 
requisite  ;  but  how  soon  do  the  efforts  thus  made  to 
admit  light  to  the  superior  branches  become  in  part 
disannulled  ;  and  long  before  midsummer  the  hand 
of  the  pruner  or  dresser  becomes  requisite,  and  now 
the  more  to  be  despised,  because,  perhaps,  the  finger 
and  thumb  can  accomplish  all  that  is  wanted. 

Prevention  is  to  be  preferred  to  cure,  and,  if  we 
may  be  permitted  an  old  joke  on  tins  head,  we  would 
remind  our  readers  of  the  countryman,  who,  after 
breaking  all  his  gear  in  attempting  to  load  an  enor¬ 
mous  oak-tree,  flung  his  hat  on  the  ground  in  a  pet, 
exclaiming,  “  Dang  the  hogs  that  did  not  eat  thee 
when  thee  was  an  acorn  !”  Let,  therefore,  the  plums 
be  looked  over  for  the  last  time,  removing  gross 
robbers  or  pinching  back  spray  produced  since  the 
former  stoppings,  training  also  all  main  shoots  care¬ 
fully  down  in  their  places.  The  Golden  Drop  plum 
will  now  be  ripe  or  ripening,  and  we  would  remind 
those  who  possess  a  crop,  that  if  gathered  before  it 
is  dead  ripe  with  great  care,  and  placed  in  soft  paper 
in  a  verg  dry  room,  they  will  keep  for  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Easpberries. — As  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered,  we 
advise  that  the  old  shoots  which  have  borne  the  crop 
be  cut  away:  this  strengthens  the  suckers  much. 
The  latter  may  be  looked  over,  and  those  which  are 
too  weak  or  too  strong  cut  clear  away.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  some  persons  to  talk  of  canes  being  too 
strong;  such,  however,  may  be  the  case,  provided 
they  branch  sideways  into  axillary  shoots:  these 
should  always  be  rejected  if  others  can  supply  their 
place,  as  all  the  branchy  part  will  prove  barren  in  the 
ensuing  year.  In  thinning  them  out  care  must  be 
taken  to  reserve  as  many  extra  shoots  or  suckers  as 
will  be  requisite  for  new  plantations  if  necessary,  or 
for  repairing  gaps  in  the  old  stock.  This  done,  they 
may  be  tied  to  their  stakes,  but  not  too  close;  by 
leaving  them  somewhat  loose,  the  sunlight  will  ren¬ 
der  then’  buds  more  mature.  Any  canes  that  have 
reached  the  height  of  six  feet  by  the  end  of  August 
may  at  that  period  have  their  growing  points  cut  or 
pinched  off:  this  will  cause  the  buds  below  the  ope¬ 
ration  to  open  very  strong  in  the  ensuing  spring. 
Where  raspberries  are  in  parallel  lines,  a  good 
chance  occurs  of  introducing  a  winter  crop  of  some 
kind  of  greens  between  the  rows ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  we  would  recommend  the  coleworts,  if  at  hand : 
for  particulars  concerning  which  see  the  allotment 
paper  for  August. 

Double-hearing  or  Autumnal  Raspberry  .—This  use¬ 
ful  adjunct  of  the  autumn  dessert  requires  some 
attention  at  this  period.  By  the  time  our  paper 
reaches  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  every 
shoot  worth  preserving,  or,  in  other  wdrds,  showing 
blossom-buds,  or  in  bloom,  will  bo  manifest.  Let, 
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therefore,  every  sucker  which  is  barren  he  pulled 
away  or  cut  down ;  the  former  mode  is  preferable 
when  it  can  be  accomplished ;  this,  however,  is  not 
always  the  case,  for  the  suckers  sometimes  form 
merely  a  portion  of  the  old  stool,  not  a  colonised 
fragment.  However,  away  they  must  come,  and  well- 
dressed  stools  must  only  possess  workers  at  this 
period ;  like  the  bees,  they  must  cast  out  their  drones 
when  the  day  arrives  which  nature  has  marked  out. 
The  rest  of  the  culture  will  now  be  resolved  into 
some  nice  training  of  those  shoots  which  are  blos¬ 
soming,  and  our  readers  will  readily  imagine,  without 
our  advice,  that  the  chief  maxim  is  to  obtain  as  much 
unobstructed  sunlight  as  possible  on  the  reserved 
suckers,  now  about  swelling  off  their  autumnal  ofler- 
ing. 

Wasps. — We  must  now  point  to  the  amount  oi 
caution  necessary  with  this  insidious  enemy  of  gar¬ 
den  produce ;  so  great  are  the  depredations,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  loss,  occasioned  by  this  marauder,  that 
we  think,  like  the  rat  case,  legislative  enactments  for 
their  suppression,  could  they  bo  brought  to  bear  on 
the  community  at  large,  would  not  be  altogether  mis¬ 
placed.  To  those,  then,  who  would  reap  the  benefit 
of  their  labours,  and  those  who  are  determined  in 
spite  of  a  little  expense  to  endeavour  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  the  current  year,  together  with  a  fair  pros¬ 
pective  view  for  years  to  come,  we  would  say  take 
every  nest  within  your  reach,  and  endeavour  to 
convert  influential  neighbours  to  the  same  doctrine. 
Also,  when  very  choice  things,  such  as  grapes,  &c., 
are  in  question,  purchase  a  little  gauze,  thin  canvas, 
or  other  economical  and  durable  material,  and  invest 
your  choice  fruit  with  it  betimes. 

Pity  it  is,  in  our  way  of  thinking,  the  public  are 
not  more  alive  to  the  destruction  of  these  hope-de¬ 
stroying  insects :  surely  every  nest  destroyed  has  a 
tendency  to  reduce  their  numbers  in  future  seasons. 
“Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks;”  or,  in  other  words, 
“  effect  is  bound  to  follow  cause.”  This  character  of 
tenure  seems,  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs, 
stamped  on  all  sublunary  things.  R.  Ekbington. 


NOTES  OF  A  JOURNEY  IN  HERTFORD¬ 
SHIRE  ( Continued ). 

We  left  the  pleasant  village  of  Hoddesden  behind 
us,  continuing  our  route  on  a  road  formed  some 
seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  by  the 
Romans,  and  an  easy  and  excellent  road  it  is  to  this 
day.  In  passing  on,  the  wide-spreading  hedges  at¬ 
tracted  our  attention ;  beautiful  though  they  are,  they 
are  a  costly  ornament  to  the  country :  in  some  very 
bad  cases  these  hedges  were  as  much  as  three  yards 
wide,  and  even  then  were  but  an  indifferent  protec¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  cattle  out  of  the  turnip  and  corn 
fields.  Certainly  a  revolution  is  wanted  here.  These 
wide-spreading  and  land-devouring  hedges  ought  to 
bo  rooted  up,  the  banks  levelled,  single  rows  of 
quickwood  planted,  and  protected  for  three  or  four 
years  by  double  rails  on  each  side,  kept  clean,  neatly 
clipped  or  slashed  with  a  hand-hill  annually,  and  as 
often  manured  and  slightly  dug  for  two  feet  on  each 
side.  Let  all  this  be  done,  and  the  country  will  gain 
some  hundreds  of  acres,  and  a  proportionate  increase 
of  bushels  of  corn,  soon  repaying  the  labour  and, 
cost.  We  detailed  the  method  of  planting  and  ma* 
u aging  hedges  at  p.  77  of  our  first  volume. 


Wo  soon,  whilst  descending  a  gentle  declivity, 
observed  before  us  the  ancient  market  town  of  Ware, 
rendered  famous  by  the  author  of  “John  Gilpin.” 
Our  road  lay  through  the  town,  which  is  clean,  neat, 
and  healthy.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade 
in  malt,  the  country  around  producing,  it  is  said, 
some  of  the  finest  barley  of  England.  Turning  to 
the  left  as  soon  as  wo  got  clear  of  the  town,  the  road 
began  to  rise ;  on  one  side  a  steep  bank  circumscribed 
our  view,  but  as  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  the  hill  we  came  in  sight  of  the  object  of  our 
journey — • 

The  Poles,  the  seat  of  R.  Hanbury,  Esq.  The 
road  we  had  taken  led  to  the  garden  entrance,  near 
to  which  is  the  gardener’s  dwelling-house,  a  new  and 
truly  comfortable  residence.  AVe  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  the  gardener  at  home  in  the  garden. 
The  smile  of  his  face  and  the  hearty  shake  of  his 
hand  assured  us  that  he  was  right  glad  to  see  us. 
We  were  soon  ready  for  the  treat  to  the  mind  we  ex¬ 
pected,  and  when  we  mention  that  our  worthy  enter¬ 
tainer  is  one  (and  not  the  least  in  any  sense  of  the 
word)  of  the  “  Barnes’s,”  whose  successful  doings  in 
horticulture  have  been  so  famous  for  a  number  of 
years,  our  readers,  at  least  that  portion  of  them 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  garden¬ 
ing  periodicals,  will  expect  to  read  of  this  place  news 
that  will  add  to  the  well-earned  celebrity  of  our  good 
friend,  Mr.  W.  Barnes. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  remark  that  the  whole 
of  the  gardens,  hothouses,  greenhouse,  conservatory, 
flower  and  kitchen  garden,  are  entirely  new,  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  and  the  whole  laid  out  and  built 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  present  gardener 
in  little  more  than  three  years.  AVe  understand  the 
designs  for  the  improvements  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
Glendinning,  of  the  Chiswick  nursery,  and  in  our 
opinion  do  great  credit  to  him.  The  mansion  is 
placed  happily  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  elevation, 
having  a  good  prospect  of  the  park  in  front.  The 
park  is  furnished  with  some  fine  groups  of  noble 
oaks,  “  not  set  too  thick,  but  scattered  here  and 
there.”  The  south  front  has  a  broad  terrace  of 
walk,  lawn,  and  flower  bed,  extending  beyond  the 
house  to  the  east,  in  front  of  the  range  of  plant 
houses.  Close  to  the  house  and  adjoining  one  of  the 
principal  rooms  is  a  neat  moderate  sized  conserva¬ 
tory  :  this  is  kept  constantly  furnished  with  plants 
in  flower  from  the  other  houses;  it  was  very  gay  on 
this  occasion  with  gloxinias,  aehiinenes,  calceolarias, 
and  other  summer  flowering  plants.  In  front  of 
this  conservatory  is  a  French  parterre  with  beds  of 
flowers  in  masses:  here  we  saw  for  the  first  time  a 
bed  of  that  famous  plant,  Plumbago  Larpcntce.  Now 
that  we  have  seen  it  here  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  and  undoubted  good  management,  our  rea¬ 
ders  will,  no  doubt,  expect  us  to  give  our  opinion  as 
to  its  fitness  for  bedding  purposes.  On  the  one  hand 
we  cannot  positively  say  that  it  is  a  good  plant  for 
that  purpose,  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  say 
that  it  is  worthless.  Several  of  the  plants  were  in 
flower,  but  these  evidently  had  been  in  a  blooming 
state  when  they  were  planted ;  others  had  not  as  yet 
flowered,  so  that  the  time  to  determine  the  full 
merits  of  the  plant  as  a  bedding-out  one  had  not 
arrived.  AVe  may  venture  to  say  there  was  room  to 
hope  it  would  answer  for  that  purpose.  The  verbe¬ 
nas,  lobelias,  scarlet  geraniums,  salvias,  &c.,  &c., 
were  in  full  flower  and  well  covered  with  bloom, 
making  the  garden  rich  in  colours  of  every  hue. 
The  division  from  the  park  is  effected  by  a  parapet 
wall ;  four  or  five  feet  from  it  is  a  broad  straight 
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terrace  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  row  of 
standard  roses :  this  walk  leads  to  the  entrance  of 
the  plant-houses ;  they  are  all  span  roofed,  of  mo¬ 
derate  height,  and  glazed  with  large  squares  of  sheet 
glass ;  they  form  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  or 
square ;  the  one  to  the  east  is  devoted  to  stove  plants, 
that  to  the  west  to  greenhouse  plants,  and  the  other 
to  the  orchidacese.  In  the  stove  there  are  some  fine 
promising  specimens  of  the  best  kinds  of  plants  re¬ 
quiring  that  heat.  The  new  and  splendid  Ixora 
hydrangcrformis  was  in  fine  flower  with  several  heads 
of  its  orange-scarlet  blossoms  :  it  is  a  fine  species 
when  fully  expanded.  The  xEschynanthuses  were 
also  finely  in  bloom,  as  were  the  Allamandas,  but 
our  space  forbids  us  to  describe  a  tithe  of  the  fine 
plants  we  saw;  sufficient  it  is  to  say  that  they  all 
showed  the  care  and  untiring  energy  of  the  master¬ 
mind  that  lias  the  charge  of  them.  From  the  stove 
we  entered  the  orchid  house  :  here,  among  many 
others,  several  plants  of  that  beautiful  species  the 
Phaleenopsis  amabilis,  and  the  more  rare  P.  grandi- 
jiora.  were  in  bloom.  The  noble  plant  of  Cattleya 
labiata,  for  which  this  collection  is  famous,  we  found 
thriving  wonderfully,  and  showing  at  least  ten  spikes 
of  its  magnificent  flowers.  All  the  orchids  were 
growing  luxuriantly.  We  could  with  pleasure  have 
spent  hours  among  them  had  time  permitted,  for  if 
there  is  one  class  of  flowers  that  we  admire  more 
than  any  other  it  is  these  singularly  interesting 
plants,  the  orchidacese.  We  reluctantly  left  them  and 
entered  the  greenhouse,  which  we  found  well  stocked 
with  the  best  plants  of  the  day,  all  in  perfect  health, 
and  promising  to  make  excellent  exhibiting  speci¬ 
mens,  if  they  are  ever  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
space  between  the  houses  is  very  properly  laid  out 
as  a  rose  garden,  with  flowers  intermixed.  The 
roses  having  been  planted  so  lately,  though  perfectly 
healthy,  require  time  to  acquire  their  full  beauty. 
We  left  the  plant-houses  by  a  winding  walk  which 
brought  us  to  the  kitchen-garden,  yet  in  its  infancy. 
The  vegetables,  from  the  great  quantity  of  fresh 
earth,  lime,  and  manure  brought  into  it,  were,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  dry  weather,  in  excellent  health. 
The  wall  trees,  considering  the  short  time  they  have 
been  planted,  had  just  that  healthy  growth  upon 
them  which  betokens  a  long  life  in  prospect.  This 
garden  is  of  considerable  extent.  From  the  hurried 
glance  we  had  of  it,  we  think  it  must  be  at  least  three 
acres  within  the  walls.  We  were  much  pleased  with 
the  methods  Mr.  Barnes  had  adopted  to  protect  his 
strawberries  from  the  drought  and  from  the  birds. 
■Glean  long  wheat  straw  was  laid  on  each  side  of  the 
rows  ;  this  answered  two  purposes,  it  not  only  kept 
them  moist  at  the  root,  but  kept  the  fruit  clean.  To 
protect  them  from  the  birds,  long  narrow  nets  made 
for  the  purpose  were  stretched  along  the  rows  ;  and 
the  quantity  of  line  clean  fruit  we  could  see  through 
the  netting  showed  that  the  labour  had  been  well 
rewarded.  These  methods  of  protecting  this  fruit 
are  worthy  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers. 

After  observing  these  points,  our  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  mulching  applied  to  the  roots  of  the  wall 
trees.  One  good  watering,  with  the  borders  so 
mulched  with  short  litter,  we  were  assured  did  more 
good  than  ten  without  it.  The  vine  borders  were 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Our  readers  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  rains  had  not  fallen  when  we  were 
at  this  place.  The  vineries,  three  in  number,  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  south  wall.  We  found  the  vines 
making  excellent  strong  sliort-joiuted  wood,  with  fine 
foliage.  The  houses  were  glazed  with  large  squares 
of  sheet  glass,  and  hero,  as  faithful  olmoniclers,  we 


must  confess  the  fact  that  the  leaves  were  sadly 
scorched  by  the  sun  shining  through  those  large 
squares.  Consequently,  we  soon  found  our  good 
friend  was  not  in  favour  of  this  kind  of  glass  for 
glazing  vineries.  Remembering  what  we  had  ob¬ 
served  at  Hoddesden,  as  detailed  in  our  last  number, 
we  inquired  the  weight  of  the  glass  here.  Though 
not  so  heavy  as  we  understood  that  is  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Warner,  which  did  not  burn  the  leaves,  yet 
it  was  of  such  good  quality  as  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  not  to  injure  the  tenderest  leaf;  yet 
it  has  done  so  to  a  great  extent,  and,  of  course,  may 
be  expected  to  injure  the  crops  of  fruit  next  season. 
Shade,  Mr.  Bames  objects  to,  for,  as  he  says,  iflarge 
squares  and  clear  glass  are  necessary  to  produce  the 
best  fruit,  shading  takes  away  that  desirable  effect. 
We  hope  he  will  let  us  know  next  season  how  his 
vines  work,  and  whether  he  finds  the  shade  (for  he 
is  obliged  to  use  it)  does  any  harm.  Behind  the 
forcing  houses  for  fruit  there  are  some  narrow  smaller 
ones  used  to  force  flowers  for  supplying  the  conser- 
vatory,  and  to  nurse  young  stove  plants  for  the  hot¬ 
house  below.  This  finished  our  inspection  of  this 
fine  place.  Many  things  we  observed — such  as  a 
collection  of  young  trees  of  the  pine  tribe,  some  new 
plantations,  the  carriage  road,  and  entrance  lodges — 
we  are  obliged  to  omit.  Our  next  visit  was  to  the 
gardens  at  Broxbourne  Bury,  the  account  of  which 
we  are  obliged  to  defer  to  our  next  number. 

Florists’  Flowers. — Look  over  the  last  three  or 
four  numbers,  and  follow  the  directions  there  given. 
We  have  no  room  for  more  this  week. 

Evergreens. — During  moist  weather  our  amateur 
and  cottage  friends  may  amuse  themselves  profitably 
by  planting  a  few  cuttings  of  evergreen  shrubs,  such 
as  aucubas,  box,  bay,  the  common  and  Portugal  lau¬ 
rels,  laurustinus,  variegated  hollies,  &c.  If  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  put  in  now  they  will  either  root  before 
winter,  or  form  a  callus,  that  is  will  heal  over  with  a 
substance  so  named,  exuding  from  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  and  from  which  the  roots  will  push  forth 
early  in  spring.  Success  is  more  certain  hi  this 
month  than  any  other.  Prepare  the  ground  for  them 
on  the  north  side  of  a  low  wall,  or  well  clipped 
hedge,  digging  and  breaking  it  thoroughly.  When 
this  is  finished,  prepare  the  cuttings,  choosing  such 
shoots  as  have  just  done  growing,  and  have  become 
of  a  firm  woody  texture ;  too  young  wood  is  apt  to 
damp  off.  Cut  the  shoots  into  lengths  :  the  strong 
ones  to  three  joints,  the  weaker  ones  to  four  or  five  ; 
prune  off  the  lower  leaves  close  to  the  stem,  and  cut 
the  lower  end  of  the  cutting  clean  across,  close  to 
the  lowest  bud.  Make  no  more  cuttings  at  one  time 
than  you  are  able  to  put  in  the  same  hour,  as  too 
long  exposure  to  the  air  will  injure  them.  Plant 
them  pretty  thickly  in  rows  across  the  piece  of  pre¬ 
pared  ground,  pressing  the  earth  firmly  to  them;  so 
proceed  till  you  have  put  in  all  you  wish  to  increase. 

T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Crassulas. — I  have  said  that  we  make  flower-beds 
of  these  in  the  gardens  at  Shrubland  Park,  but  be¬ 
fore  I  say  how  we  manage  them  for  this  purpose  I 
may  as  well  give  a  sketch  of  their  natural  history, 
anti  then  the  treatment  of  them,  or  the  rationale  of 
our  artificial  mode  of  managing  them,  will  be  easier 
understood  or  accounted  for  by  the  young  beginner; 
and  it  is  by  imitating,  as  far  as  our  country  enables 
us,  the  natural  conditions  under  which  those  beau* 
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tiful  succulents  exist  in  our  Cape  colony,  that  gar¬ 
deners  have  succeeded  in  bringing  their  crassulas  to 
that  extraordinary  state  of  beauty  for  which  they  are 
now  so  conspicuous  at  our  metropolitan  exhibitions, 
particularly  those  in  July.  Messrs.  Erasers,  nursery¬ 
men  at  the  Lee  Bridge  nursery,  near  London,  who 
are  so  celebrated  for  winning  the  best  prizes  at  these 
exhibitions,  were  the  first  to  shew  to  us  in  England 
what  could  be  done  with  these  crassulas  by  superior 
cultivation.  Old  as  I  was  when  they  exhibited  their 
first  crassulas  a  few  years  since,  I  was  so  struck  with 
them  that  I  could  not  get  the  first  impression  of  them 
out  of  my  head  for  many  days,  and  I  even  dreamed 
of  them ;  and  yet  an  intimate  friend,  well  versed  in 
these  things,  told  me  since  that  far  superior  single 
heads  of  bloom  of  the  crassula  are  yearly  brought  to 
the  flower-markets  of  Paris.  Now,  there  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  here  which  1  ought  to  have  explained 
last  week  when  writing  on  the  autumn  hydrangea 
cuttings,  for  I  always  find  that  when  a  principle, 
however  simple  in  itself,  that  is  new  to  me  is  well 
explained,  that  I  learn  more  from  a  few  sentences 
than  from  a  long  disquisition  of  our  ordinary  craft 
prescriptions.  Almost  all  plants,  except  annuals, 
lay  by  a  store  of  nourishing  matter  over  and  above 
what  is  needed  for  their  own  consumption  in  a  given 
season,  and  even  annuals  are  not  exempt  from  this 
law,  which  appears  almost  universal  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  for  they,  at  least  some  of  them,  require  a 
certain  period  of  growth  to  store  up  matter  for  the 
production  of  their  fruit  or  seeds.  Gardeners  take 
advantage  of  this  law,  and  in  the  case  of  many 
plants  which,  like  our  crassula,  make  a  growth  one 
season  on  which  the  flowers  are  produced  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season,  they  allow  the  season’s  growth  to  be 
nearly  completed  before  they  take  the  cuttings  from 
the  mother  plant,  and  by  that  time  the  extra  matter 
necessary  to  produce  large  handsome  flowers  is  al¬ 
ready  stored  up  in  the  vessels  of  the  shoots;  and  by 
taking  in  August  good  stout  cuttings  of  such  plants, 
as  cacti,  hydrangeas,  crassulas,  and  many  other  plants 
that  will  root  quickly,  it  is  found  in  practice  that  all 
the  difference  it  makes  to  these  shoots  is  that  they 
can  produce  their  flowers  better  with  the  assistance 
of  their  own  new  roots  than  they  would  if  left  on  the 
parent  plant,  from  which  all  the  flowering  shoots  have 
to  draw  their  supply.  Thence  it  is  that  little  bits  of 
these  plants  can  be  made  to  bloom  in  very  small 
pots — the  pot  and  the  plant  being  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  flower. 

But  to  return  to  the  crassula  in  their  native  home. 
At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  form  but  a  section  of 
an  immense  number  of  different  plants  which  na¬ 
ture  has  provided  with  thick,  soft  stems  and  leaves, 
in  which  during  the  rainy  season  they  store  up  a 
large  quantity  of  undigested  food,  which  they  elabo¬ 
rate  at  their  leisure  for  many  months  afterwards  un¬ 
der  the  scorching  rays  of  a  vertical  sun.  The  cactus 
families  represent  this  form  of  vegetation  in  the  new 
world,  and  what  a  striking  analogy  all  of  them  pre¬ 
sent  to  those  animals  which  chew  the  cud !  In  a  few 
weeks  or  months  they  swallow  food  enough  to  serve 
them  the  year  round ;  and,  for  the  better  preserva¬ 
tion  of  this  food,  we  are  told  by  physiologists  that 
these  succulent  plants  are  differently  constituted  from 
other  plants  in  their  breathing  and  perspiring  organs, 
for  all  plants  are  known  to  perform  functions  very 
near  akin  to  our  modes  of  breathing  and  perspiring. 
These  succulents  principally  grow  on  dry  hot  rocks 
or  plains  where  the  more  common  forms  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  could  not  exist;  they  may  be  considered  as  formed 
lor  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  the  wild  ani¬ 


mals  in  regions  where  neither  other  food  nor  water 
can  be  procured.  To  enable  them  to  bear  up  against 
such  difficulties,  succulent  plants  are  chiefly  furnished 
with  an  unusually  tough  skin ;  and,  to  prevent  their 
parting  with  the  scanty  moisture  which  they  collect 
from  the  burning  soil,  the  pores  by  which  they  per- 
spire  are  very  few  and  imperfectly  formed,  so  that 
the  full  ardour  of  the  brightest  sun  does  not  incom¬ 
mode  them  much,  but  is  even  essential  to  bring  about 
their  full  maturity.  These  natural  facts  point  out  to 
us  the  necessary  steps  in  their  successful  cultivation. 

We  have  seen  that  perspiration  takes  place  very 
slowly  through  their  tough  skin,  therefore  it  is  but 
rational  that  they  should  be  sparingly  watered  at  all 
times,  and  not  at  all  during  winter,  unless  it  is  a  se¬ 
vere  one,  when  fire-heat  may  render  it  necessary ;  and 
even  then  succulents  of  every  kind  should  be  very 
carefully  watered,  and  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  in  their  native  place  they  are  subject  to  in¬ 
tense  light  during  their  inactivity,  at  which  time  the 
food  they  obtained  during  the  periodical  rains  is 
slowly  digested,  forming  those  secretions  which  en¬ 
able  them  to  flower  so  gorgeously.  Here,  when  we 
increase  them  for  flower-beds,  we  make  short  cuttings, 
about  the  end  of  August  or  in  September,  of  the  tops 
of  the  young  shoots  which  have  not  flowered,  and, 
after  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  they  are  placed  singly 
into  small  pots,  and  grown  till  the  end  of  October, 
when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots.  From  this  time 
to  the  end  of  February  they  are  kept  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass,  and  seldom  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  two  or  three  waterings  during  the 
whole  winter.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  move  in  the 
spring  they  are  stopped  at  about  three  or  four  inches 
from  the  pot,  and  a  few  of  the  top  leaves  are  taken 
off  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  new  shoots.  As  soon 
as  these  are  well  formed  they  are  thinned,  so  as  to 
leave  but  from  three  to  five  or  six  shoots  on  each 
plant,  according  to  its  strength ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
shoots  are  two  inches  long,  the  plants  are  shifted  into 
pots  a  size  or  two  larger,  in  a  mixture  of  yellow  loam 
and  pounded  bricks,  well  drained.  I  put  little  stress 
on  the  kind  of  soil  used  for  them,  only  this  mixture 
retains  moisture  longer  than  any  other,  therefore  we 
escape  the  danger  from  frequent  waterings. 

In  large  places  gardeners  experience  more  mishaps 
from  injudicious  watering  than  from  all  other  causes 
of  failure  put  together,  as  in  hot  dry  weather  inex¬ 
perienced  hands  are  obliged  to  be  entrusted  with  a 
share  of  the  “watering”  to  help  on  the  work ;  but, 
where  few  plants  are  kept,  I  see  no  reason  why  cras¬ 
sulas  should  not  be  grown  in  as  rich  a  soil  as  the 
pelargoniums,  if  an  effectual  provision  is  made  for 
keeping  it  open  by  the  use  of  charcoal,  lime-rubbish, 
or  the  usual  pounded  crocks. 

After  the  spring  potting  we  indulge  these  crassulas 
with  a  little  more  than  greenhouse-heat,  by  placing 
them  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  peach-house  or 
vinery,  and  this  could  be  imitated  in  a  close  pit,  for 
we  like  to  have  them  in  full  vigour  by  the  middle  of 
May,  because  the  earlier  in  the  summer  they  com¬ 
plete  their  annual  growth  the  more  time  and  sun  they 
have  to  finish  their  ripening  process,  thus  coming  as 
near  to  their  natural  condition  as  our  climate  will 
allow.  About  midsummer  or  before  the  beginning 
of  July  their  growth  is  finished,  and  they  are  then 
turned  out  of  doors,  and  plunged  in  sand  close  to  the 
front  wall  of  any  of  the  hothouses,  where  the  heat  in 
the  dog  days  often  ranges  from  80°  to  100°,  and  where 
little  rain  can  get  at  them,  the  spouting  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  water  from,  the  roof  passing  over  their 
1  leads.  The  sand  in  which  they  are  plunged  gets 
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very  hot  also,  and  by  watering  it  occasionally  between 
the  pots  the  roots  are  kept  sufficiently  moist  without 
any  water  being  given  on  the  soil  in  tlie  pots.  This 
treatment  is  more  uniform  and  more  natural  to  them 
than  any  mode  of  pit  or  greenhouse  culture. 

Oh  the  first  indication  of  frost  the  crassulas  are 
removed  into  shallow  cold  pits,  where  the  lights  can 
be  drawn  off  them  every  mild  day  till  the  end  of 
November,  when  we  move  them  to  a  dry  shelf  in 
the  greenhouse ;  but  they  could  be  wintered  safe 
enough  in  a  dry  pit  from  which  the  frost  could  be 
kept. 

During  the  following  spring  they  are  kept  as  cool 
as  possible,  being  among  the  first  set  of  greenhouse 
plants  that  are  removed  into  cold  pits  when  plants 
begin  to  grow  in  the  spring,  and  they  are  about  the 
last  plants  that  are  bedded  out  at  the  end  of  May  ; 
and  they  make  the  most  brilliant  bod  for  the  whole 
season,  flowering  for  six  weeks  to  two  months,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  situation  of  the  beds.  We  prefer  the  tall 
dark  scarlet,  or  old  G.  coccineci,  for  beds,  but  there  are 
three  or  "four  distinct  sorts  that  do  equally  well  in 
pots. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  must  grow  them  one 
whole  year  and  flower  them  the  next,  so  that  a  con¬ 
stant  succession  is  propagated  every  autumn ;  and 
the  difference  in  the  main  treatment  of  our  pot  speci¬ 
mens  is  really  very  little  different  from  the  above, 
only  that  when  we  want  them  to  be  large  plants  we 
do  not  let  them  flower  till  they  are  three  years  old, 
and  this  we  accomplish  by  cutting  them  back  any 
time  in  the  summer  when  they  are  full  grown;  and, 
of  course,  such  very  succulent  plants  must  be  tho¬ 
roughly  dried  before  these  are  cut  in.  With  ordinary 
attention  these  large  pot  plants  may  be  kept  in  a 
healthy  state  many  years ;  but  here,  where  we  plant 
them  in  beds,  there  are  some  rivals  to  the  old  plants 
spring  up  every  year  when  the  beds  are  emptied. 
All  this  is  on  a  regular  system. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  we  may  easily  trace  the  cause  why  these 
splendid  old  plants  have  been  so  much  neglected  in 
cottage  gardening,  for  when  they  are  well  managed 
they  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  best  cactus  that 
ever  was  grown.  The  reason  must  be  that  from  not 
knowing  how  to  manage  them,  as  to  pruning,  they 
soon  get  unsightly;  but  a  few  simple  rules  may  teach 
any  one  who  is  fond  of  plants  flow  to  prune  and  ma¬ 
nage  them  as  easily  as  a  cactus,  and  the  easiest  way 
to  do  this  is  to  take  examples  from  every-day  experi¬ 
ence.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  have  a 
nice  crassifla  now  going  out  of  flower,  with  one  or 
three  branches  only,  and  these  carrying  a  flower-head 
each.  If  you  understood  me  in  the  former  part  of 
this  letter,  I  shall  now  have  no  difficulty  in  making 
you  comprehend  that  no  gardener  in  the  world  could 
make  such  a  crassula  flower  next  year,  because  its 
growing  season  is  now  over,  and  there  is  no  shoot  of 
this  season’s  growth  left  to  flower  next  year.  Those 
shoots  that  are  now  going  out  of  flower  were  made 
last  year,  and  only  a  little  lengthening  took  place  last 
May  to  enable  the  flower-licads  to  appear.  It  is, 
then,  plain  enough  that  we  must  grow  shoots  one 
year  to  flower  next  season,  and  with  small  plants  that 
is  the  best  and  easiest  way,  just  as  is  done  with  young 
oleanders. 

But  it  often  happens  that  plants  with  only  two 
shoots  will  produce  but  one  head  of  bloom,  and  then 
the  second  shoot  will  be  sure  to  flower  the  year  after, 
and  thus  a  plant  may  be  made  to  flower  every  year. 
Again,  if  this  plant  with  the  two  shoots  offers  to  flower 
on  both  instead  of  one,  and  you  wish  the  plant  to 


flower  every  year,  you  must  forego  the  pleasure  of 
having  both  shoots  to  flower  the  first  season.  In 
that  case,  as  soon  as  you  can  perceive  the  flower-buds 
in  the  spring,  you  must  cut  down  one  of  the  two 
shoots  and  let  the  other  one  flower.  The  lower  down 
the  shoot  is  cut  the  better.  If  there  is  only  an  inch 
or  two  of  it  left,  it  is  sure  to  produce  three  times  the 
number  of  young  shoots  that  will  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
tain.  If  you  select  three  of  the  best  placed,  these 
will  be  enough  for  a  plant  so  young,  therefore  in¬ 
stead  of  two  flower-heads  we  have  only  one  of  them, 
and  three  others  coming  up  to  flower  next  season. 
As  soon  as  the  single  truss  of  flowers  begins  to  fade, 
say  about  this  time,  this  flowering  shoot  must  be  cut 
down  close  likewise,  and  from  it  succession  shoots 
will  be  obtained,  so  that  in  a  large  old  specimen  there 
are  many  flowering  shoots  and  succession  ones  grow¬ 
ing  on  at  the  same  time;  and,  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  done  flowering,  the  shoots  which  have  borne  the 
flowers  are  cut  back  to  different  lengths  according  to 
the  size  or  shape  the  plant  is  intended  to  be  grown. 

Some  growers  do  not  cut  their  plants  back  after 
flowering,  as  above  directed,  but  leave  them  till  the 
following  spring,  and  then  cut  down  those  shoots 
that  flowered  last  summer.  This  is  not  so  good  a 
plan,  for  their  plants  are  too  much  crowded  with 
shoots  through  the  winter,  when  every  encouragement 
ought  to  be  given  them  as  to  light  and  air.  But, 
after  all,  the  simplest  way  for  ordinary  people  is  to 
grow  their  crassulas,  of  all  sizes,  after  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  young  oleanders ;  that  is,  to  flower  them 
only  every  other  season,  and  in  that  case  they  need 
only  to  cut  down  half  their  stock  every  spring.  In¬ 
deed,  more  than  half  our  pot  crassulas  at  Slirubland 
Park  and  all  our  young  oleanders  are  so  treated,  and 
they  answer  very  well. 

A  word  or  two  respecting  old  stunted  or  straggling 
plants  of  these  crassulas,  and  then  I  will  have  done. 
Whatever  number  of  branches  or  shoots  such  plants 
may  have  at  present,  I  would  advise  the  whole  to  be 
cut  down  now,  or  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flower¬ 
ing,  to  within  an  inch  of  where  they  branched  out 
from  the  main  stem.  Before  doing  this  let  the  soil 
in  the  pots  get  quite  dry,  to  prevent  the  plants  bleed¬ 
ing;  then  water  the  pots,  and  place  them  in  some 
warm  place  to  encourage  new  growth.  As  soon  as 
the  young  shoots  are  an  inch  long  shake  all  the  old 
soil  from  the  roots,  and  put  them  into  small  pots  in  a 
good  compost.  If  the  plants  are  long-legged,  the 
lower  half  of  the  old  roots  may  be  cut  off,  and  then 
so  much  of  the  stem  may  be  buried  in  the  new  soil, 
which  is  not  at  all  injurious  to  these  plants,  but  it 
will  be  found  to  benefit  them  much,  as  fresh  vigorous 
roots  will  issuo  from  the  buried  part  of  the  stem  im¬ 
mediately  ;  and  this  cutting  of  the  roots  or  ball  may 
be  repeated  at  each  succeeding  shift  until  the  stem  is 
at  last  reduced  to  two  or  three  inches  from  where  the 
branches  begin  to  fork.  By  the  time  these  plants 
have  filled  the  new  pots  with  fresh  roots,  and  the 
young  shoots  are  two  or  three  inches  long,  I  would 
dry  them  off  and  let  them  remain  dormant  through 
the  next  winter.  They  will  not  flower  next  summer, 
but  ought  to  make  a  good  growth  to  bloom  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  As  soon  as  they  begin  growing  next 
spring,  if  they  are  thin  of  shoots,  the  young  tops 
made  this  autumn  may  be  cut  in  one-half  their  length, 
when  double  or  even  treble  the  number  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  whole  are  in  motion  again, 
the  plants  ought  to  get  a  good  shift. 

Every  morsel  of  the  old  shoots  cut  off  now  will 
.make  cuttings,  but  the  best  cuttings  are  obtained 
from  the  top  ends  of  young  vigorous  shoots ;  they 
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will  make  roots  either  in  heat  or  cold  and  throughout 
their  whole  existence  :  any  mode  of  forcing  is  very 
disagreeable  to  them.  Abundance  of  air,  strong  sun¬ 
light,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  water  during  two  months 
while  they  are  in  active  growth,  very  little  water  for 
the  rest  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  hardly  any 
through  winter,  seem  to  be  the  most  natural  way  of 
treating  them. 

Crassula  is  an  old  legitimate  name  given  to  these 
plants  by  Linnaeus,  and  is  taken  from  the  diminutive 
of  crass  as — thick  or  succulent.  But  the  late  Mr. 
Haworth,  an  English  writer  on  succulent  plants, 
changed  this  name  to  Kalosanthes,  and  applied  it  to 
the  more  showy  plants  of  the  genus — a  most  unwar¬ 
rantable  and  uncalled  for  step,  which  no  subsequent 
writer  should  have  countenanced  for  a  moment.  The 
public,  and  especially  public  writers,  should  set  their 
pens  and  shut  their  pages  against  this  intermeddling 
with  established  names  and  rules  on  the  part  of 
crotchety  spirits  who  are  only  confusers  of  the  paths 
of  natural  history.  However,  instead  of  opposing 
such  innovations,  compilers,  authors,  editors,  and 
reviewers,  seem  rather  to  delight  in  promoting  this 
pseudo-scientific  multiplication  of  names,  not  con¬ 
sidering  how  they  encumber  the  student  and  expose 
their  weak  sides  to  the  gaze  of  the  next  generation, 
who  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  abettors  of  this 
public  nuisance  knew  as  much  about  the  natural  di¬ 
visions  and  subdivisions  of  genera  as  I  do  about  the 
sources  of  the  Mile.  Kalosanthes  means  a  beautiful 
dower,  and  is  as  applicable  to  a  pansy  or  a  tulip  as  to 
our  scarlet  crassula. 

Many  years  since,  when  I  had  charge  of  a  large 
collection  of  succulents,  1  tested  the  value  of  some 
of  Mr.  Haworth’s  fanciful  names  by  cross-breeding, 
and  found  them  wanting.  I  am  quite  satisfied  Ka¬ 
losanthes  will  not  stand  the  true  test  of  the  pollen- 
bag.  Even  the  classical  family  of  Narcissus,  on  the 
division  of  which  Mr.  Haworth  staked  his  future 
fame  as  a  reformer  of  natural  history,  Dr.  Herbert, 
with  a  few  applications  of  the  anthers,  proved  to  be 
baseless,  and  that  not  one  of  the  new  names  was 
tenable.  If  wo  can  prove  that  either  a  new  plant  or 
a  new  animal  had  been  improperly  described  from  an 
ill-preserved  dead  specimen,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
it  bad  been  referred  to  a  wrong  part  of  a  system  or 
family,  then  is  it  only  right  and  proper  to  change  its 
place,  or  even  its  name,  when  the  mistake  is  most 
manifest,  but  that  is  different  altogether  from  a  per¬ 
son  rising  up  to-morrow  to  convince  the  world  that 
we  have  been  all  wrong  about  our  roses,  for  instance, 
and  that  instead  of  one  family  they  consist  of  ten 
families.  Of  course  lie  would  give  them  ten  family 
names  to  put  us  right,  but  would  they  not  be  all  roses 
still?  D.  Beaton. 


1 IOTHOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 

Vinks. — There  is  so  much  of  the  poetical  olden- 
time-remincling,  sunny  eastern-clime  inspiring,  and 
civilization  and  social-progress-marking,  connected 
with  the  culture  of  the  luscious  grape,  that  many  of 
the  subscribers  to  this  periodical  would  consider 
themselves  enduring  something  like  a  deprivation  if, 
in  some  favourite  spot,  they  could  not  sit  under 
their  own  vine,  there  to  give  fancy  free  roamings 
amid  the  events  and  circumstances  with  which  its 
history  is  associated,  or  indulge  in  splendid,  dreamy, 
airy  castle  building,  which,  although  the  practice 
may  bo  sneered  at  by  the  stern  utilitarians,  is  yet 
capable  of  conferring  a  measure  of  enjoyment,  while 


it  interferes  with  the  rights  and  properties  of  none 
whatever.  If,  for  the  possession  of  such  a  plant,  or, 
where  that  is  not  permitted,  the  mere  pleasure  of 
beholding  it,  there  should  be  feelings  approaching 
the  precincts  of  enthusiasm,  there  are  abundance  of 
apologies,  thong'll  even  one  is  not  required,  as,  with¬ 
out  possessing  a  fair  dash  of  enthusiasm  in  his 
subject,  no  man  ever  accomplished  much  of  the 
great  and  good  in  any  sphere  of  life.  From  having 
no  copious  account  of  antediluvian  times,  we  may 
fancy,  though  we  cannot  detail,  how  the  bowers  of 
Eden  were  festooned  with  clusters  of  the  vine  ;  but 
we  do  know  with  certainty  that,  after  the  most  won¬ 
drous  event  connected  with  man’s  era  of  the  earth’s 
existence,  not  the  first  act  of  our  great  and  good 
post-diluvian  progenitor — for  that  was  one  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  homage  to  the  Great  Being  who  had  saved 
him  and  his  amid  the  deluge  of  waters — but  the 
second  act  recorded,  has  reference  to  his  becoming  a 
husbandman,  and  planting  a  vineyard.  From  that 
day  to  this — -whether  for  making  into  wine  that 
“  cheeretli  the  heart,”  (and  the  propriety  of  doing 
which  it  is  not  our  province  here  to  determine,)  or 
for  placing  at  the  festive  board,  and  there  in  its 
tempting  clusters  forming  a  richer  crowning  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  feast  than  even  the  vaunted  apples  of 
the  ancient  Romans — the  vine  has  ever  been  an 
object  of  more  than  classic  interest ;  whether  man¬ 
tling  the  sides  of  the  peasant’s  cottage,  and  by  its 
appearance  affording  an  inlet  to  the  character  of  its 
inmates ;  occupying  a  part  of  the  amateur’s  solitary 
glass-house,  not  the  less  beautiful  when  blended  and 
contrasted  with  other  plants  of  all  habits,  scents, 
and  tints  ;  or  when  asserting  for  itself  alone  a  proud 
position  in  the  forcing  departments  of  the  high  in 
rank  and  rich  in  wealth.  Leaving  the  treatment  of 
the  vine  out-of-doors  in  the  best  possible  hands,  we 
shall  at  times  have  something  to  say  about  its 
management  within ;  but  even  here  1  am  much 
more  troubled  than  my  friend  Mr.  Beaton  (whose 
hints  shall  be  duly  attended  to),  for,  in  addition  to 
not  knowing  where  or  how  to  end,  I  can  scarcely 
divine  where  to  begin.  I  would  join  him  in  advising 
all  new  houses  and  pits  to  be  set  about  without 
delay,  that  they  may  be  well  seasoned  before  winter, 
as  new  damp  houses  exert  upon  many  plants  a  simi¬ 
lar  influence  to  that  which  they  exercise  upon  their 
cultivators.  And  here,  though  a  matter  frequently 
little  thought  of,  it  is  of  importance  to  decide  in  all 
cases,  and  more  especially  in  vineries  and  other 
forcing  houses,  what  period  you  would  wish  the  fruit 
to  ripen,  as  at  that  time,  other  things  being  equal,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  should  strike 
the  sloping  glass-roof  very  perpendicularly.  This  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  greater  importance  when  the  glass 
consists  of  the  sloping  roof  alone ;  when  there  are 
upright  front  sashes  a  yard  or  two  in  depth,  the 
inclination  of  the  roof,  if  somewhat  flat,  is  a  matter 
of  much  less  moment,  because  during  winter  and 
early  spring  the  rays  of  light  will  be  perpendicular 
to  the  upright  glass  in  front.  We  will  not  now 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  curvilinear,  or  span, 
or  ridge  and  furrow  roofing,  in  connexion  with  up¬ 
right  sashes  in  front,  which  possess  for  many  pur¬ 
poses  great  advantages,  farther  than  to  say  that  if 
you  can  have  glass  on  all  sides,  and  heating  power 
in  proportion,  so  much  the  better. 

A  span-roofed  house  for  forcing  should  stand  with 
its  ends  north  and  south,  that  its  sides  may  face  the 
east  and  west.  Our  remarks,  however,  have  more 
reference  to  lean-to  houses  possessing  brick  back 
walls.  The  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays,  as  respects 
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light  and  heat,  upon  any  surface,  will  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  perpendicularity  of  those  rays  to  that 
surface.  If  a  thousand  rays  strike  perpendicularly 
upon  a  surface  of  the  best  crown  glass,  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that  all  will  pass  through  it  with  the  exception 
of  a  fortieth  part ;  but  if  the  same  rays  fall  obliquely 
the  number  altogether  reflected  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  angle  formed  by  each  falling  ray, 
and  a  perpendicular  lino  from  the  surface  on  which 
it  falls.  Thus,  according  to  Bonguer,  if  the  angle  of 
incidence  so  formed  is  50°,  the  rays  altogether  re¬ 
flected  will  be  57 ;  but  if  the  augle  is  85°,  the 
number  reflected  will  be  543  in  the  thousand.  Hence 
the  importance  of  having  steep  and  narrow  houses 
for  early  and  late  work.  A  roof  sloping  at  an  angle 
of  45°  has  been  a  favourite  with  gardeners  for  gene¬ 
ral  purposes,  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  imitation,  but 
embodying  the  wisdom  of  avoiding  extremes,  and 
taking  a  middle  course.  The  sun  will  strike  upon 
such  an  inclination  perpendicularly  in  the  beginning 
of  April  and  September,  and  will  not  be  very  oblique 
for  a  considerable  time  either  before  or  after  these 
periods.  Mr.  Knight,  to  whom  we  are  all  so  much 
indebted,  in  order  to  have  the  greatest  amount  of 
sun  in  early  houses  l'or  ripening  their  crops  in  June 
and  July,  constructed  separate  houses  with  an  angle 
of  28°  and  34°.  For  very  early  forcing  nothing 
beats  the  old  Dutch  narrow  houses,  where  the  roofs 
formed  an  angle  with  the  perpendicular  line  of  from 
15°  to  25°.  For  those  not  conversant  with  the  mat¬ 
ter,  it  will  bs  useful  to  remember  that  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  height,  above  where  the  sloping  sash  rests  in 
front,  equal  to  the  width  of  the  house  will  always 
give  an  angle  of  45°  between  the  sloping  glass  and 
the  perpendicular  line.  Thus,  in  the  annexed  figure, 


if  a  b  and  b  c  be  twelve  feet,  the  angle  as  at  d  will 
be  45°.  If  it  were  desirable  to  give  a  house  of  simi¬ 
lar  width  an  angle  of  30°,  e,  the  perpendicular  line, 
must  be  elevated  to  /,  as  shown  in  the  dotted  lines 
beg  and  fa.  To  prevent  the  necessity  of  having 


such  staring  exposed  objects  in  our  gardens,  it  is 
customary  to  lessen  the  width  of  the  house,  which  of 
course  decreases  the  necessary  height,  and  also  to 
join  the  sloping  roof  to  a  short-hipped  one,  either 
opaque  or,  better  still,  of  glass,  as  shewn  at  g.  For 
a  house  or  pit  of  the  same  width,  with  an  angle  of 
inclination  of  70°,  h,  the  perpendicular,  will  only 
require  to  be  feet  higher  than  at  the  front,  as  shewn 
in  the  dotted  line  k  a :  decrease  the  width  and  the 
necessary  height  will  be  lessened  in  proportion. 

“  Why,”  says  Mr.  A.,  “  there  is  in  Mr.  B.’s 
vinery  a  fine  crop  just  now  changing  colour,  and 
the  roof  is  as  flat  as  Mr.  Fish  represents  as  an  angle 
of  70°. ”  True  ;  at  this  season,  provided  your  plants 
are  near  the  glass,  any  inclination  of  roof  will  do. 
But  \voukl  you  succeed  so  well  with  the  same  amount 
of  trouble  and  expense  as  with  a  steep  roof,  if  you 
wished  to  cut  fruit  in  May  and  June?  Will  Mr.  B. 
preserve  his  grapes  hanging  through  the  autumn 
and  winter  as  easily  as  he  would  have  done  if  his 
glass  roof  had  been  so  steep  that  neither  outside  nor 
inside  would  retain  moisture  except  in  wet  weather? 
Cucumbers  have  been  cut  in  the  winter  from  frames 
and  pits  witli  the  glass  at  an  angle  of  80°,  and 
strawberries  have  been  gathered  in  similar  places  in 
March  and  April ;  but  I  submit  that  neither  results 
could  be  depended  upon  so  surely  as  if  the  angle 
had  been  from  25°  to  40°.  I  am  more  than  blessed 
with  flat-roofed  houses — the  steepest  having  the  angle 
of  inclination  about  47° ;  and  that  is  the  only  place 
I  can  fully  depend  upon  for  setting  early  strawberries 
in  February  and  March.  I  should  like  an  angle  for 
this  purpose  10°  less.  The  folly  of  flat  structures 
for  early  work  is  constantly  obtruding  itself.  In  a 
pit  with  an  angle  of  80°,  in  winter  and  early  spring 
half  of  the  light  and  heat  from  the  sun  never  pene¬ 
trates  the  glass.  As  the  sun  rises  in  altitude  they 
answer  admirably  during  summer.  I  do  not  advise 
you  to  pull  your  houses  about,  but,  if  erecting  new 
ones,  you  will  be  none  the  worse  for  pondering  these 
matters.  Robert  Fish. 


Fruit-tree  Borders. — Mr  Bailey,  gardener  to 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  after  giving  honourable  tes¬ 
timony  of  our  coadjutor,  Mr.  Errington,  being  “  one 
of  our  most  skilful  gardeners,”  gives  an  epitome  of 
his  own  experience  in  the  formation  of  fruit  borders, 
and  we  quote  this  chiefly  to  show  our  readers  how 
entirely  two  first-rate  authorities  agree  upon  this  im¬ 
portant  point.  The  following,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
quite  coincident  with  what  Mr.  Errington  enforces 
in  these  pages.  “  I  have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
management  of  fruit-tree  borders,  and  feel  convinced 
that  the  great  object  we  should  have  in  view  is,  to 
secure  a  shallow  stratum  of  sound  pure  loam  on  a 
dry  and  impervious  bottom ;  to  avoid  mutilating  the 
surface  roots  by  cropping  the  border  with  vegetables ; 
not  to  apply  rank  and  stimulating  manures;  and  to 
keep  the  mass  of  soil  always  open,  healthy,  and  per¬ 
meable  to  the  sun,  air,  and  rain,  using  especial  pre¬ 
caution  that  excess  of  the  latter  is  not  permitted  to 
saturate  the  soil.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is  more 
injurious  to  wall-trees  than  the  heavy  cropping  of 
the  borders  in  which  tlroy  are  planted.” — Journ.  of 
Hort.  Society,  iv.  208. 
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THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

The  season  is  now  arrived  when  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  garden  should  be  planted  with  some 
useful  article  for  winter  and  spring  consumption. 
Sloping  banks  should  be  formed  in  all  convenient 
situations,  as  not  only  will  more  surface  ground  he 
obtained  in  this  way,  hut  the  soil  will  thus  become 
well  mixed  and  pulverized,  and  be  well  prepared  for 
future  crops.  These  banks  have  also  a  neat  and 
rather  ornamental  appearance. 

Coleworts  should  now  be  planted  abundantly,  as 
well  as  Savoys,  where  ground  can  be  spared.  If  any 
variety  of  hales  or  kitchen  vegetables  are  left  in  the 
seed  bed,  they  should  be  planted  thickly  out  on 
banks,  and  they  will  be  found  very  useful  in  late 
winter  and  spring.  If  not  required  for  family  use 
they  will  be  most  valuable  to  those  who  keep  either 
a  cow  or  a  pig;  and,  if  not  needed  for  either  of  these 
purposes,  they  will  yet  come  in  usefully  for  trenching 
down  as  manure  in  spring  for  succeeding  crops. 

Swede  Turnips. — The  present  month,  as  well  as 
the  month  of  September,  will  be  found  the  best  time 
for  transplanting  this  useful  vegetable.  We  have 
had  some  practice  in  these  matters,  and  find,  from 
experience,  that  the  Swede  turnip  always  seems  to 
thrive  best  when  transplanted  out  about  the  size  of 
an  egg.  The  size  may  vary  from  the  egg  of  a  pigeon 
to  that  of  a  barn-door  fowl.  The  roots  or  bulbs  do 
not  at  that  size  suffer  from  moving,  but  start  at  once 
into  growth,  having  sufficient  nutriment  at  that 
stage  to  support  both  foliage  and  fibre.  We  last 
year  planted  a  large  piece  of  ground,  after  wheat, 
with  Swedes,  which  produced  by  December  a  heavy 
crop  of  fine  bulbs  :  the  crop  was  then  drawn,  topped, 
and  stored  in  ridges,  covered  with  straw  and  earth, 
and  also  thatched,  affording  good  food  for  boiling 
for  the  pigs  and  other  stock  until  midsummer.  This 
season  we  have  made  the  same  preparations  for 
planting  another  large  piece  of  ground  as  soon  as 
the  wheat  is  carried.  We  lay  the  bulbs  in  after  the 
plough  at  about  two  feet  apart  each  way.  This  crop 
by  being  cleared  and  stored  is  off  the  ground  in  good 
time  for  trenching  and  ridging  in  readiness  for  such 
other  crops  as  mangold-wurtzel,  carrots,  or  parsnips, 
and  thus  allows  the  ground  to  be  left  vacant  during 
the  last  part  of  the  winter  season,  so  that  it  may 
become  sweet,  healthy,  and  well  pulverized  by  the 
time  it  is  again  required.  The  advantage  of  sucb  a 
system  of  cropping  is  very  great  to  those  who  are 
able  to  clear  away  their  crops  of  second  early  pota¬ 
toes,  or  who  have  any  other  spare  ground  in  their 
gardens  which  they  can  form  into  banks,  where  this 
excellent  bulb,  the  Swede  turnip,  may  be  transplanted. 
We  ourselves  adopt  the  plan  in  our  gardens,  and 
obtain  plenty  of  large-sized  bulbs,  as  well  as  an 
abundance  of  early  spring  greens. 

Leeks  should  still  be  sown  in  succession,  and  the 
last  sowings  of  cabbage  and  spinach  made.  Make, 
also,  successional  sowings  of  the  hardiest  kinds  of 
lettuce,  as  previously  recommended.  Onions  to  stand 
the  winter  should  now  be  sown,  and  those  that  were 
sown  last  spring  may  be  bent  gently  down  with  a 
pole  without  bruising,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  ready 
for  harvesting  lose  no  time  in  clearing  them  away, 
manuring  the  ground,  and  ridge-trenching  it  up  into 
sloping  banks,  for  planting  the  main  crops  of  early 
spring  cabbage,  the  plants  of  course  being  first 
pricked  out  and  prepared  strong  for  the  purpose. 
Not  an  inch  of  soil,  we  repeat,  should  now  be  left 
uncropped  for  the  winter,  when  all  productions  may 
be  turned,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  to  good  account 
by  a  little  management  and  forethought. — J.  Barnes. 
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MY  FLOWERS. 

(No.  39.) 

Evergreens  may  be  increased  by  cuttings,  and 
in  this  month  we  may  begin  to  make  them.  Showery 
weather  is  always  the  best  in  which  to  effect  this. 
The  soft  and  fertilizing  nature  of  rain,  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  coolness  of  the  atmosphere,  is  far  more 
favourable  to  cuttings  or  slips  than  all  the  water  or 
shade  we  can  afford  them,  under  a  hot  sun,  or  during 
the  continuance  of  dry  weather.  I  know  how  inter¬ 
esting  all  garden  operations  are,  and  how  anxious 
we  are  to  begin  them ;  but  if  we  can  only  be  patient, 
we  shall  gain  more  time,  and  save  many  more  of  our 
little  charges,  by  waiting  for  suitable  weather,  than 
by  hurrying  them  into  dry  soil  the  moment  the 
proper  month  arrives,  and  deluging  them  with  hard, 
unreffesliing  water.  Many  of  my  readers  have,  no 
doubt,  remarked  the  different  appearance  of  their 
window  plants,  however  carefully  they  have  been 
watered  in-doors,  when  placed  upon  the  lawn  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  summer  shower.  What  real  enjoyment 
they  seem  to  feel !  for  there  is  such  a  susceptibility 
in  plants,  especialy  as  regards  the  rain  and  the  dew, 
that  it  may  almost  be  called  feeling.  How  good 
would  it  be  for  us  if  we  thus  received  and  rejoiced 
in  the  “  doctrine”  that  drops  “  as  the  rain,” — the 
“  speech”  that  distils  “  as  the  dew,  as  the  small  rain 
upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the 
grass.” 

Choose  a  shady  border  for  evergreen  cuttings,  and 
do  not  cut  them  very  small.  I  believe  I  have  often 
failed  in  cuttings  of  roses  and  other  plants  by 
making  them  too  short,  and  perhaps  choosing  shoots 
that  are  too  small.  The  larger  they  are,  provided 
the  wood  is  of  the  proper  age  (that  of  the  previous 
year),  the  more  sap  and  vigour  they  will  possess, 
and  therefore  the  less  likely  to  weaken  and  die  off. 
Evergreen  cuttings  should  be  about  eight  inches 
long.  Strip  the  leaves  from  the  lower  half  of  the 
cutting,  and  place  it  deep  in  the  ground,  pressing 
the  earth  firmly  round  it.  I  always  keep  cuttings  in 
water  for  two  or  three  days  before  planting  them. 
I  fancy  they  gain  vigour  by  imbibing  moisture  freely 
before!) and;  but  this  is  very  possibly  an  ignorant 
idea,  and  they  might  do  equally  well  without  it. 
Evergreens  are  such  useful  additions  to  a  garden, 
and  are  so  invaluable  as  screens  and  shelter  in  a 
thousand  ways,  that  a  nursery  of  them  would  be 
very  convenient,  if  a  space  can  be  spared  for  the 
purpose;  and  we  could  then  quickly  carry  out  any 
little  fanciful  idea,  or  fill  up  an  unavoidable  opening 
with  little  loss  of  time.  In  a  fit  of  caprice,  some¬ 
times  pardonable  in  our  garden  affairs,  1  have  found 
great  comfort  in  a  spare  laurel  or  two.  By  popping 
them  into  a  needless  pathway,  or  on  the  site  of  an 
unnecessary  flower  bed,  the  face  of  things  is  changed 
at  once,  and  the  desired  effect  rapidly  obtained.  I 
think  that  if  cottagers  could  set  apart  a  small  space 
in  their  gardens,  when  tolerably  extensive,  to  rear 
young  fruit  trees  or  garden  shrubs,  they  might  make 
a  few  shillings  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  disposing 
of  them.  In  villages  far  removed  from  nursery  gar¬ 
dens,  such  a  plan  might  prove  useful  to  many,  who 
could  not  conveniently  obtain  such  trees,  and  would 
be  but  little  trouble  to  the  cottage  gardener  himself, 
and  a  source  of  some  trifling  profit.  Evergreens  do 
not  like  a  chalky  soil — they  will  not  grow  richly  in 
it;  they  love  a  strong,  stiff  soil,  and  will  even  do 
well  on  gravel;  indeed  I  know  laurels  that  grew  on 
gravel  escape  a  frost  that  killed  those  in  other 
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ground  down  almost  to  tire  roots.  I  think  I  have 
before  remarked,  that  laurels  should  not  he  allowed 
to  grow  up  very  high,  or  else  they  become  hare  in 
the  stems,  and  leafy  only  at  the  top,  and  soon  dis¬ 
figure  the  shrubbery.  If  great  heighth  is  required, 
a  portion  of  the  stems  should  he  cut  out  yearly,  so 
that  the  shrub  might  be  .always  a  screen,  and  yet 
receive  its  regular  and  proper  pruning.  By  this 
means  we  may  avoid  cutting  down  a  whole  shrub  at 
once,  which  often  disfigures  a  garden  for  some  time. 

The  flowers  of  autumn  are  rich  and  deep  in  colour. 
How  brilliant  and  how  various  are  the  queenly 
dahlias — and  how  gladly  they  bloom  in  the  cottage 
garden.  They  are  autumnal  treasures,  and  when 
placed  in  masses,  and  the  colours  tastefully  blended, 
they  really  light  up  the  garden.  A  bed  of  crimson 
and  primrose-coloured  dahlias  has  a  splendid  effect; 
the  contrast,  though  strong,  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  and  almost  dazzles  as  we  gaze.  The  dark,  nearly 
black,  maroon  flowers  contrast  well  with  some  of  the 
paler  sorts — and  the  deeper  the  shades,  the  more 
velvet-like  is  the  bloom.  The  single  dahlias,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  scarlet,  are  very  elegant,  hut  there  is  such 
richness  in  the  double  flower,  such  exquisite  precision 
in  the  finely  fluted  petals,  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  prefer  them.  Beautiful  and  wonderfid  is  every 
flower  that  blows ;  but  there  is  something  extremely 
striking  in  the  ‘  quilling’  of  the  dahlia,  and  in  the 
neatness  and  firmness  of  its  form.  It  comes  from 
the  sandy  plains  and  lofty  mountains  of  Mexico, 
where  it  grows  wild,  but  it  is  not,  in  its  native  land, 
so  fine,  so  bright,  or  so  well  shaped,  as  it  is  with  us, 
nor  is  it  ever  a  double  flower  until  brought  into  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  dahlia  was  named  after  Dahl,  a 
Swedish  botanist ;  but  it  was  brought  into  England 
by  Baron  Iiumbolt,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  in 
the  year  1789.  It  left  a  home  of  fruitful  soil,  a  soil 
full  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  of  deep  interest  too 
in  its  eventful  history.  It  tells  us  how  a  wise  and 
polished  empire,  whose  existence  had  been  for  cen¬ 
turies,  suffered  for  the  sake  of  its  glittering  produce, 
the  gold  which  perisheth.  How  ought  England  to 
fear  lest,  even  in  her  enlightened  state,  gold  should 
be  her  idol !  In  every  cottage  garden  the  dahlia 
blooms.  In  every  lordly  garden  it  stands  brightly 
conspicuous.  Let  the  rich  and  poor,  alike,  listen  to 
the  affecting  tale  it  tells,  and  take  speedy  warning. 
It  would  be  well  for  us  if  riches  only  made  “  them¬ 
selves  wings,”  if  they  only  flew  away  “  as  an  eagle 
towards  heaven;”  but  they  do  more  than  this,  they 
draw  the  heart  after  them,  and  take  it  captive.  We 
have  high  authority  for  believing  that  it  is  very 
hard,  when  we  “  trust  in  riches,”  “  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.” 

Let  us  all,  as  we  watch  over  our  gay  and  fragrant 
flowers,  hear  a  word  in  season  ;  let  us  not  “  trust  in 
uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living  God,  who  giveth 
us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy.” 

NEW  PLANTS  WORTHY  OF  CULTIVATION. 

Capitate  Alloplectus  (Alloplectus  capitcitus). — 
This  is  probably  a  native  of  tropical  America,  and 
requires  a  moist  stove.  Its  flowers  and  stem  are 
bright  crimson,  and  it  blooms  in  March  and  April. 
It  may  be  grown  in  loose  peat,  care  being  taken  not 
to  give  too  much  water  in  winter. — Bot.  May.  4452. 

Splendid  Amherstia  ( Amherstia  nobilis). — This 
most  beautiful  of  all  flowering  trees  is  a  native  of 
Birmah,  and  requires  a  moist  atmosphere,  with  a 
temperature  ranging  between  70°  and  80°,  and  a 
bottom  heat  of  90°.  It  requires  shade  during  intense 
sunshine ;  and  the  soil  best  suited  to  it  is  a  well- 


drained  mixture  of  rich  loam  and  peat.  It  may  be 
propagated  by  layers. — (Bot.  May.,  tab.  4453.)  The 
writer  of  this  well  remembers  the  impression  made 
upon  him  when  he  first  saw  the  long,  pendulous, 
pale  green  foliage,  and  equally  graceful  wreaths  of 
pink  blossom  of  this  all-lovely  tree  waving  upon 
the  warm  breeze  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta. 
It  was  providently  planted  by  Dr.  Wallich  in  an 
open  yet  shaded  quarter,  enclosed  by  a  pallisade, 
and  the  harmony  and  delicacy  of  the  colours,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  eiegant  form  and  soft  flowing  move¬ 
ments  of  all  its  developments,  was  an  exhibition  of 
vegetable  beauty  such  as  we  never  looked  upon 
either  before  or  since.  Mrs.  Lawrence  has  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  the  first  to  bloom  it  in  England. 

Lemon-coloured  Cyrtochilum  (Cyrtochilum  citri- 
mini).  —  A  pretty  orchid  from  central  America. 
Thrives  in  a  basket  of  turfy  peat,  suspended  in  the 
cool  division  of  the  orchideous-house.  Shade  in 
summer,  and  do  not  give  too  much  water  in  winter. 
— Ibid,  tab.  4454. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Potatoes  fob  Seed  (A  Hector). — It  is  possible  that  Walnut- 
leaved,  or  even  Ash-leaved,  Kidneys  planted  early  in  August  may 
ripen  tubers,  very  late  in  the  autumn,  of  sufficient  size  to  serve  for 
seed  next  year.  The  doubt  is  whether  the  tubers  would  ripen  suffici¬ 
ently  then  to  produce  a  healthy  vegetation.  We  are  quite  sure  no 
variety  taking  longer  to  perfect  its  growth  than  those  we  have  named 
would  so  ripen  its  tubers.  We  should  like  to  know  the  result  of  your 
experiment,  employing  chiefly  the  Walnut-leaved  Kidney,  a  light, 
well-drained  soil,  no  manure,  a  southern  aspect,  planting  four  inches 
deep,  and  not  earthing  up  the  plants. 

Poultry  (J.  H.  S.).- — To  induce  hens  to  lay  in  the  winter,  give 
them  each  daily  about  half  an  ounce  of  raw  meat  chopped  fine  ;  and 
a  few  handfuls  of  sunflower  seed  are  additionally  influeucial.  Do 
not  let  the  cock  company  with  the  hens,  but  keep  him  shut  up,  and 
do  not  allow  any  nest  eggs  to  remain  in  the  nests.  We  do  not  know 
which  are  the  best  layers  of  the  two  varieties  you  mention — Chit.ta- 
prats  and  the  Golden  or  Silver  Pheasant  hens.  Can  any  of  our 
readers  give  us  this  information  ? 

Hints  (J.  Lloyd  Phelps). — Thanks  for  your  suggestion,  but,  as 
we  publish  in  weekly  numbers,  we  cannot  do  more  than  give  in  the 
last  number  of  each  month  a  calendar  of  work  for  the  next  month. 
Some  soils  will  not  grow  good  flavoured  potatoes,  but  such  soils  are 
usually  heavy,  or  badly  drained.  If  this  is  your  case,  grow  your 
potatoes  in  narrow  beds  with  deep  trenches  between  them,  elevating 
your  beds  before  planting  by  putting  on  to  them  the  earth  from  the 
trenches,  and  mixing  with  the  soil  a  good  thick  dressing  of  coal 
ashes  or  charred  vegetable  refuse. 

Fuchsia  Soil  (A  Subscriber). — You  will  find  this,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  essay  on  the  culture  of  the  plant,  at  page  221  of  our  first  volume. 
Geranium  soil  is  stated  at  page  114  of  the  present  volume.  You 
cannot  successfully  bloom  geraniums  in  winter  without  a  hothouse. 
They  ought,  when  not  forcing,  always  to  be  kept  with  the  soil  very 
slightly  moist,  and  no  more  heat  than  suffices  to  exclude  the  frost 
from  them  through  the  winter. 

Strawberry  Forcing  (Ibid). — Keen’s  Seedling  and  Black  Prince 
are  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Fish  will  give  some  directions  for 
the  management  of  the  plants  in  due  course.  As  a  general  rule, 
flowers  in  winter  should  have  very  little  water. 

Greenhouse  Climbers  (X.  Y.  Z.). — Seven  most  excellent  plants 
of  this  description  are  Habrothamnus  fasciculatus,  Solanum  jasmi- 
noides,  Clianthus  puniceus,  Jasminum  grandiflorum,  Mandevilla 
suaveolens,  Herbert’s  Passion-flower,  and  Clematis  grandiflorum. 

Heating  a  Small  Pit  (A  Constant  Subscriber). — They  are  quite 
right  who  advise  you  that  a  flue  to  heat  your  pit  nine  feet  long  by 
three  feet  nine  inches  wide  would  burn  up  your  plants.  We  presume 
that  you  merely  require  to  keep  out  the  frost,  and,  if  so,  an  iron  pipe, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  running  along  the  front  of  your  pit,  and  re¬ 
turning  along  below  the  same,  united  at  each  end  by  knee  pieces, 
and  one  of  these  knee  pieces  passing  into  the  fire  of  a  small  furnace, 
would  be  sufficient  without  any  boiler.  A  small  reservoir  must  be 
attached,  and  communicate  with  the  return  pipe,  to  keep  the  appa¬ 
ratus  constantly  filled  with  water.  Lead  colour  is  that  usually 
adopted  in  painting  garden  frames,  but  we  see  no  objection  to  green . 
White  is  the  best  for  the  inside  of  your  pit,  for  it  increases  the  degree 
of  light. 

Succession  of  Flowers  (Sabrina). — You  will  find  a  very  full 
and  descriptive  list  of  summer  and  autumn  blooming  flowers  at  pages 
33  and  34  of  our  first  volume. 

Hollyhock  Seedlings  (Ibid). — Plant  these  out  this  autumn 
where  you  wish  them  to  remain  for  blooming.  Auricula  and  Canter¬ 
bury  bell  seedlings  treat  as  directed  for  polyanthus  seedlings  at  page 
248  of  our  last  number.  Your  rose  leaves  have  been  eaten  by  the 
caterpillar  of  the  saw  fly  (Tenthredo  cethiops),  as  described  at  pages 
1~9  and  222  of  the  present  volume. 

Sour  Krout  (0.  H.). — Select  the  cabbages  with  the  most  solid 
hearts,  cut  these  in  half,  rejecting  all  the  loose  leaves  and  stalk,  and 
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then  slice  them  up  into  very  thin  slices.  If  you  have  200  lbs.  weight 
of  these,  and  much  less  will  not  ferment,  then  you  will  require  a 
mixture  of  3  lbs.  of  salt,  -1  oz.  of  pounded  carraway  seeds,  and  2  oz.  of 
pounded  juniper  berries.  Into  a  clean  12  gallon  cask,  sprinkling  first 
the  bottom  with  a  little  of  the  mixture,  put  a  layer  of  sliced  cabbage, 
about  3  inches  thick,  then  a  thick  sprinkling  of  the  mixture,  and  so 
on  alternately,  until  all  is  stowed  in  the  cask,  pressing  down  each 
layer  very  tightly  as  you  proceed.  Put  a  layer  of  cabbage  leaves  on 
the  top,  and  then  a  clean  cloth,  upon  which  place  the  lid  of  the  cask 
cut  so  small  as  to  fit  easily  within  it.  Upon  this  lid  place  a  heavy 
weight.  A  28  lb.  weight  will  not  be  too  heavy.  Let  it  remain  in  the 
kitchen,  or  other  warm  place,  fermenting  for  a  month.  Then  pour 
out  all  the  liquor  which  has  formed,  and  fill  up  the  cask  with  a  brine 
made  with  a  similar  mixture  of  salt,  Ike.,  dissolved  in  water,  taking 
care  always  to  fill  up,  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  the  cabbage  covered 
with  brine.  In  cooking  sour  krout,  take  the  quantity  required  for 
dinner,  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  water  just  enough  to  cover  it. 
Let  it  stew  gently  for  three  hours,  stirring  it  as  necessary  to  keep  it 
from  burning.  An  hour  before  serving  it  up,  put  in  a  few  sausages, 
or  a  piece  of  pork,  and  serve  up  together. 

Efts  (Ibid). — These,  both  the  land  and  the  water  efts,  are  perfectly 
harmless.  They  are  not  poisonous  ;  and  live  upon  insects.  The 
great  water  eft  attacks  and  devours  even  the  tadpoles. 

Stove  foe.  a  Greenhouse  ( lRntsus). — This  should  be  outside, 
unless  made  on  the  Arnott  system,  adopted  so  successfully  by  Mr. 
Rivers,  the  well-known  florist  and  nurseryman  of  Sawbridgeworth. 
A  description  of  this  stove  is  given  at  page  280  of  our  first  volume. 
Plants  under  a  frame  require  the  same  treatment  as  in  a  greenhouse. 

Vine  Borders  (Hose). — You  will  find  very  ample  directions  as  to 
these  at  pp;  283 — 4  of  our  first  volume.  The  directions  are  equally 
applicable  to  wall  and  greenhouse  vines. 

British  Queen  Strawberry  (Ibid).—' This  has  failed  in  many 
places  during  this  year.  It  does  not  require  any  cultivation  differing 
from  that  necessary  for  other  varieties.  The  extreme  dryness  of  the 
present  summer,  and  the  inclement  seasons  of  last  year,  are  the 
causes  of  failure,  we  think.  Next  year  the  produce  ought  to  be  very 
superior,  if  the  season  is  propitious. 

Joining  Swarms  of  Bees  (H.  T.). — You  will  find  full  directions 
for  so  doing  at  page  104  of  this  volume.  Your  other  query  shall  be 
answered  next  week. 

Forced  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi  (II.  Savage). — These,  which 
were  forced  last  winter,  look  smaller  than  they  did  when  turned  into 
the  border  from  the  pots  in  which  they  had  been  forced,  and  their 
offsets  arc  very  small.  These  circumstances  always  occur  to  these 
bulbs  after  forcing.  They  will  not  do  to  pot  again  this  season,  nor 
will  they  recover  in  less  than  two  years.  Plant  the  narcissi  imme¬ 
diately  in  a  spare  border,  covering  them  three  inches  deep,  and  cut  oft' 
their  flower-stems  next  spring  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The  forced 
hyacinths  ought  to  be  planted  a  month  sooner  than  the  usual  time, 
say  about  the  middle  of  September  ;  and  they  also  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  flower  next  season.  Do  not  remove  the  offsets  from  either 
of  them. 

Winter  Carnation  (Ibid). — We  do  not  know  the  flower  by  this 
name.  Is  it  not  the  Tree  carnation  ?  At  any  rate,  as  it  seems  stunted, 
you  cannot  err  by  turning  it  out  of  the  pot  into  a  good  border  ;  and 
when  it  is  strong,  you  can  cither  take  slips  from  it  for  a  stock  or 
layer  some  of  the  bottom  shoots. 

Japan  Lilies  (Ibid). — These  you  have  potted  into  32-sized  pots, 
which  are  far  too  small  for  flowering  bulbs  of  the  Japan  lilies.  Keep 
them  moist  as  long  as  they  are  green,  and  when  at  rest  put  them  into 
pots  two  sizes  larger,  taking  off  a  little  from  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  ball,  and  keep  them  as  cool  as  possible  through  the  winter,  giving 
them  no  water  till  they  sprout  well  above  the  soil. 

Botanical  Terms  (Ibid). — We  endeavour  to  interpret  all  these 
as  we  go  along,  but  some  are  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  sometimes  pass 
them  by  without  thinking.  You  will  find,  on  reference,  that  we  have 
frequently  explained  the  terms  “  stamens,  anthers,  and  pistils.” 
“  Monopetalous”  (one-petalled)  means  that  the  corolla  or  flower-leaf 
is  in  one  leaf,  or  of  several  petals  united  together. 

Diseased  Cucumbers  (Rev.  J.  Pratt). — Your  cucumbers  are 
affected  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  our  correspondent  S,  to  whom 
we  replied  at  p.  248,  and  we  believe  that  in  your  case  the  origin  of 
the  disease  is  similar — too  much  moisture  and  too  little  warmth  to 
the  roots  compared  with  the  dryness  and  heat  of  the  air  in  which  the 
leaves  have  grown.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact, 
that  your  “  first  crop  of  fruit  in  the  frames,”  whilst  the  bed  was  in 
good  heat,  “was  abundant  and  perfect,”  and  it  was  only  since  cut¬ 
ting  back  the  plants,  and  “  they  threw  out.  vigorous  shoots,”  that 
the  disease  appeared.  Your  ridge  cucumbers  being  similarly  affected, 
though  not  to  such  an  extent,  still  further  confirms  our  opinion. 
Excess  of  cold  water  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  such  a  hot  dry  sum¬ 
mer  as  we  have  had  would  produce  the  disease.  As  soon  as  roots 
cease  to  supply  the  requisite  amount  of  sap  to  a  highly  stimulated 
leaf  or  fruit,  so  soon  does  disease  commence  in  them. 

Pine  Apple  Crowns  (F.G.). — These,  which  you  have  obtained 
from  pine  apples  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  will  not  grow  at  all 
unless  in  much  better  condition  than  any  we  have  yet  seen.  In  a 
dung-bed  covered  with  a  frame,  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  grow  pines.  We  will  mention  the  subject  again 
next  week. 

Myrtle  Cuttings  (T.  Morgan). — You  will  find  some  directions 
in  answer  to  another  correspondent.  Your  large  myrtle,  dividing  into 
two  stems  a  few  inches  under  the  soil,  may  be  split  into  two  about  the 
middle  of  next  March,  but  certainly  not  now. 

Erodium  moschatum  (Ibid). — This  is  a  mere  annual  weed  grow¬ 
ing  in  many  parts  of  England,  as  near  Bristol,  Oxford,  Craven  in 
Yorkshire,  and  Bedfordshire.  Such  plants  being  only  of  interest  to 
botanists  do  not  come  within  our  province. 

Night  Soil  (P.  IF.). — The  disagreeables  attendant  upon  the  use 
of  this  are  quite  as  objectionable  as  you  mention,  but  the  smell  may 


be  overcome  by  mixing  it  with  gypsum  powder  and  charred  weeds, 
or  other  carbonized  matters.  Mixed  with  this  and  a  little  of  your 
coal  ashes  it  would  become  a  crumbly  mass  easily  manageable.  In 
our  first  volume  there  is  more  than  one  plan  given  for  separating  the 
liquid  from  the  solid  portions  of  the  house  sewage.  As  your  soil  is 
light,  the  bulk  of  your  coal-ashes  had  better  be  sold  :  you  could  only 
use  them  advantageously  to  make  paths  in  your  kitchen-garden. 
Artificial  manures  are  very  good  for  certain  purposes  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  but.  there  arc  none  that  will  ever  supersede  nature’s  manure 
manufactory — the  dung-heap.  It  contains  the  principal  ingredients 
of  all  plants,  and  no  artificial  compound  can  do  more. 

Peach  (E.  R.  IF.). — Your  peach,  with  the  sharp  point,  ripening 
in  October,  is  the  Catherine,  if  it  has  roundly-notched  leaves,  kidney- 
shaped  glands  on  their  stalks,  and  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  is  yellowish- 
white,  very  red  near  the  stone  when  ripe,  and  the  skin  yellowish-green, 
sprinkled  with  red  dots  next  the  wall.  Your  other  questions  shall  be 
answered  next  week. 

IIimalayaii  Pumpkin  (W.  Claye  and  others). — We  have  not  a 
seed  of  this  left,  and  have  lost  the  stock.  We  only  kept  four  seeds 
for  ourselves,  and  not  one  of  these  vegetated.  If  any  one  to  whom 
we  sent  seed  can  send  us  one  or  two  in  return,  we  shall  be  much 
obliged. 

Huisii’s  Hives  (E.  G.). — We  advise  you  to  apply  for  these  to 
Messrs.  Neighbour  and  Son,  Holborn. 

Caterpillar  on  Filbeut-i.f.af  (Enquirer). — The  colony,  forty 
or  more  in  number,  of  small  yellowish-green  caterpillars,  with  black 
heads,  dotted  with  the  same  colour,  and  hairy,  arc  the  larvte  of  the 
Buff-tip  moth  (Hammatophora  bacephala). 

Vine-leaf  Blotched  Bhown  (T.  IF.). — The  vine-leaf  was  con¬ 
siderably  shrivelled  and  dried  up  when  received.  No  insects  were 
discovered.  Slight  traces  were  observable,  such  as  thrips  leave  behind 
them.  Whatever  the  ultimate,  the  proximate,  cause  of  the  brown, 
dried-up,  blotches  was  burning  by  the  sun’s  rays.  This  sometimes 
results  from  allowing  the  accumulation  and  condensation  of  vapour 
into  drops  to  take  place,  from  not  giving  air  sufficiently  early  in  the 
morning,  more  especially  when  bright  sunny  weather  succeeds  that 
which  is  cloudy,  as  then  the  leaves  are  more  than  usually  tender  and 
deficient  in  firmness.  At  present  all  houses  should  have  air  at  night. 
This  burning  also  results  from  waves  and  knots  in  the  glass,  which 
act  as  so  many  foci  for  concentrating  the  sun’s  rays.  For  a  remedy, 
remove  the  glass,  or,  what  would  be  more  economical,  daub  the 
parts,  either  outside  or  inside,  with  a  thinnish  solution  of  glue  and 
water,  containing  the  smallest,  quantity  of  whiting  just  to  slightly 
colour  it.  It  will  remain  on  during  the  season,  and  can  easily  be 
removed  by  damping  and  rubbing,  thus  ensuring  for  the  summer  the 
advantages  of  ground  glass,  without  its  disadvantages  in  winter. 
When  the  thrips  attack  the  vine,  the  parts  which  they  have  chiefly 
injured  are  easily  burned  into  blotches,  as  there  is  no  sap  to  supply 
the  transpiration.  We  presume  the  vine-leaf  sent  was  a  small  one  :  if 
of  the  general  size,  then  we  should  say  the  roots  w’ere  deficient  in 
nourishing  power,  and  then  the  sun  would  more  easily  burn  them. 

Red  Spider  on  Cherry  (Ibid), — Give  your  tree  so  bad  with  the 
red  spider  a  copious  deluging  with  clear  soot,  lime  water,  and  soap¬ 
suds,  and  paint  with  sulphur  on  the  wall  in  a  bright  day. 

Thrips  on  Cucumbers  (Ibid). — The  cucumbers  in  the  stove,  so 
bad  with  the  thrip,  will  be  hard  to  cure.  They  may  be  kept  down  with 
clear  lime  and  soot  water  thrown  forcibly  over  the  foliage ;  clear 
laurel  water  is  more  effectual  still,  but  must  be  used  weak,  and  with 
caution.  You  had  better  get  some  nice  cuttings  from  a  neighbour, 
or,  if  not  convenient,  clear,  by  washing  in  weak  tobacco  w  ater,  the 
points  of  some  of  your  own  plants,  plare  them  under  a  glass  in  small 
pots,  in  a  gentle  sweet  bottom  heat — they  will  be  nicely  rooted  in  a 
week  :  give  larger  shifts  as  wanted.  Clear  out  then  the  w  hole  of 
your  present  plants,  and  in  about  a  month  or  five  weeks  you  may 
have  nice  healthy  plants  producing  fruit,  which  will  continue  to  do 
so  during  the  autumn,  and,  if  you  choose,  the  early  part  ot  winter. 
We  ground  this  advice  upon  the  fact  that  the  young  parts  of  a  plant 
are  generally  the  least  affected  with  the  thrip,  and  also  because  we 
have  several  times  practised  the  same  method  with  advantage. 

Names  of  Plants  (M.  S.). — It  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  with 
certainty  the  name  of  your  rose  from  a  faded  single  flower,  haltered 
by  the  post-office  stamps.  There  arc  hundreds  closely  resembling  it, 
all  differently  named,  and  only  distinguishable  by  minute  peculiari¬ 
ties.  It  seems  to  be  very  like  Mrs.  Elliot,  but  the  seed-vessel  rather 
differs  from  those  we  cultivate.  ( X .  Y.  Z.) — No.  1.  A  species  of  Cnm- 
melina,  but  cannot  say  which  without  a  better  specimen.  2.  C rus¬ 
sula  ubliqua,  a  shrubby  greenhouse  plant.  3.  Send  a  specimen  of 
this  with  a  flower  on  it.  4.  Cytisus  rhododaplme,  a  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  plant.  5.  Sedum  acre,  a  common  English  plant,  good 
for  rockwork.  6.  An  Epiphyllum,  and  we  think  E.  phyllanthos,  but 
the  specimen  is  too  imperfect  for  us  to  be  certain.  I.  Mesembryan- 
themum  cordifolium,  a  greenhouse  trailer.  (Clericus.) — Beware  of 
the  fruit  of  the  plant  of  which  you  sent  us  a  leaf.  It  is  the  Colo- 
cyntli  or  Bitter  Cucumber,  Cucumis  culocynthis,  a  most  violent  pur¬ 
gative,  although  the  seeds  alone  are  nutritious  and  used  extensively 
as  food  in  Africa.  (Rose.)- — Your  rose  is,  we  think.  Village  Maid ;  it 
differs  from  the  old  York  and  Lancaster  in  being  smaller,  more  double, 
and  the  red  stripings  inclining  more  to  purple.  (E.  B.  IF.) — Your 
fleshy-leaved  plant  is  Crassula  cocrinea.  See  what  Mr.  Beaton  says 
to-day  and  next  week  relative  to  their  culture. 
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Plants  dedicated  to 
each  day. 
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St.  Augustine.  The  knot  arrives. 
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St.  J.  Bapt.  beh.  Martins  collect  on  roofs. 

Yellow  Hollyhock. 
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St.  Bartholomew,  or  Nathaniel,  as  he  is  called  by  St.  John,  has 
this  deathless  praise  recorded  of  him — “  Behold  an  Israelite  in  whom 
there  is  no  guile.”  He  preached  the  gospel  in  Arabia,  Phrygia, 
Lycaonia,  and  Armenia ;  and  it  was  in  the  country  last-named,  about 
a.d.  72,  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  being  flayed  alive.  It  is 
sometimes  called  “  Black  Bartholomew-tide,”  because  more  than  one 
act  of  tyrannical  persecution  has  occurred  upon  this  day.  The  most 
cruel  and  bloody  of  these  was  the  massacre  or  the  French  Protestants 
in  1572.  In  allusion  to  the  dry  weather  usually  prevailing  at  this 
season,  there  is  this  proverb  - 

“All  the  tears  that  St.  Swithin  can  cry 
Bartholomew’s  dusty  mantle  wipes  dry.” 

St.  Augustine  ( Aurelius  Augustinus)  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
Augustin,  or  Austin,  whose  anniversary  was  noted  under  the  date  of 
May  26th.  The  ecclesiastic  thus  commemorated  was  a  native  of 
Numidia,  became  bishop  of  Hippo,  and  died  on  this  day  in  the  year 
430.  He  was  a  most  voluminous  writer  on  religious  subjects,  and 


Insects. — At  this  season  the  maggot  found  in  the  kernel  of  the 
fdbert  and  hazel  nut  becomes  familiar  to  every  one.  This  maggot  is 
the  larva  of  the  Nut-weevil,  Balaninus  nucum  of  some  entomologists, 
and  Curculio,  or  Rhyncheenus  nucum,  of  others.  The  parent  weevil 
is  greyish-brown,  with  darker  bands  ;  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  and  has  a  red,  slender  beak,  about  the  middle  of  which  are 
placed  antennae  :  the  beak  is  as  long  as  the  body.  When  the  nut 
is  in  a  young  state,  the  female  weevil,  some  time  in  May  or  June, 
deposits  in  it  a  single  egg.  The  maggot  is  hatched  in  about  a 
fortnight,  and  continues  feeding  in  the  interior  of  the  nut  till  it 
is  full  grown.  The  nut  often  falls  when  the  maggot  has  attained 
its  full  size,  and  the  marauder  then  eats  its  way  out,  buries  it¬ 
self  in  the  earth,  and  becomes  a  chrysalis.  The  maggot  has  no 
legs,  nor,  indeed,  has  it  any  use  for  them,  being  hatched  in  the 
midst  of  its  food  ;  and  it  is  capable  of  moving  faster  than  might  be 
expected,  solely  by  the  alternate  contraction  and  extension  of  the 
segments  of  its  body.  The  only  remedy  we  are  aware  of  is,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  to  frequently  shake  the  trees,  which  will  cause 
the  eaten  nuts  to  fall  to  the  ground,  when  they  must  be  collected 
and  burned.  A,  bunch  of  filberts ;  a,  the  healed  wound  caused  by 
the  weevil  when  inserting  its  egg ;  b,  the  end  of  the  nut ;  e,  hole 
through  which  the  maggot  came  out ;  B,  the  maggot  or  grub ;  C,  the 
chrysalis;  D,  the  parent  weevil. 


Mr.  Richard  Payne  Knight,  one  of  our  most  judicious 
writers  upon  “  The  Principles  of  Taste,”  has  observed 
that  “  when  many  sorts  and  varieties  of  flowers  are 
skilfully  arranged  and  combined,  as  in  the  flower-pots 
of  Vanhuysum,  they  form,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect 
spectacle  of  mere  sensual  beauty  that  is  anywhere  to 
he  found.”  At  page  193,  we  gave  a  few  hints  how 
flowers  might  thus  be  “skilfully  arranged  and  com¬ 
bined,”  but  such  of  our  readers  as  can  refer  to  one 
of  Vanlmysum's  paintings  of  flowers  will  there  seo 


some  of  his  works  are  still  in  request.  The  Eremites,  or  order  of 
Augustine  friars,  arose,  it  is  said,  from  the  habits  of  seclusion  he 
adopted. 

St.  John  the  Baptist. — On  this  day  the  anniversary  of  his 
execution  by  Herod  was  formerly  celebrated.  See  June  24th,  p.  139. 

Phenomena  of  the  Season. — In  our  last  we  gave  instances  of 
the  dispersion  of  plants  by  the  agency  of  the  winds,  and  we  will  now 
enumerate  some  examples  of  the  currents  of  rivers  and  of  the  ocean 
being  equally  efficacious.  The  seeds  of  the  willow  herb  ( Epilobium 
hirsutum),  and  of  the  various  species  of  willow  (Salix),  are  clothed 
with  a  down  sustaining  them  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  by  which 
their  parents  delight  to  vegetate,  and  to  the  welcome  shores  of  which 
they  are  either  borne  by  the  stream  or  wafted  by  the  breeze  that 
sweeps  over  it.  When  Francis  Leguat  was  wrecked  upon  the  island 
of  Rodriquez,  he  found  no  cocoa-nut  trees  upon  the  island,  though 
many  of  their  fruit  were  brought  by  the  sea  to  its  shores,  and  from 
these  he  and  his  unfortunate  fellow- sufferers  planted  the  island. 

These  nuts  floated  thither  from  the 
island  of  St.  Brande,  situated  far  away 
to  the  north-east  of  Rodriquez.  By 
means  of  the  rivers  which  bear  their 
seeds  down  into  the  Baltic  sea,  many 
of  the  plants  of  Germany  are  carried 
to  the  shores  of  Sweden  ;  by  similar 
means  the  plants  of  Spain  and  France 
reach  the  coasts  of  Britain  ;  and  those 
of  Africa  and  Asia  float  to  those  of 
Italy.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  frequently 
found  the  fruit  of  the  nicker-tree  (Gui- 
landina  bonduc),  and  of  several  other 
West  Indian  plants,  thrown  by  the 
sea  upon  the  northern  islands  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  Dr.  Tonning  found  similar 
produce  similarly  conveyed  to  the  shores 
of  Norway,  among  them  being  the 
Cashew  nut  ( Anacardium  accident  ale) , 
probably  after  having  floated  over  the 
intervening  2000  miles. 


“philosophy  teaching  by  example.”  They  will  ob¬ 
serve  that,  in  gi’ouping  his  flowers,  this  most  exqui¬ 
site  painter  usually  placed  the  brightest  in  the  centre, 
gradually  decreasing  in  intensity  of  colour  from  that 
centre  to  the  edges  of  his  groups.  They  will  also 
find  that  in  each  of  these  lovely  nosegays  there  is 
one  prevailing  colour.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  group 
would  appear  patchy  or  spotty ;  and  in  forming  our 
bouquets  we  shall  find  the  importance  of  following 
the  same  rules.  If  a  spray  of  bright  crimson  roses 
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be  in  tlie  centre,  paler  roses  should  bo  near  to  it  on 
either  side  as  well  as  above ;  if  geraniums  prevail  in 
our  group,  the  scarlet  should  be  in  the  centre,  and 
the  lighter  tinted  varieties  more  distant  from  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  then-  hues. 

One  correspondent  asks  us  “  which  we  think  should 
be  the  most  prevalent  colour  in  bouquets?”  But  it 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  for  this.  All 
are  beautiful,  and  the  decision  of  which  is  the  most 
so  varies  with  the  taste  of  the  judge,  and  that  taste 
is  influenced  by  such  circumstances  as  associated 
colours,  climate,  and  seasons.  Thus,  we  thought, 
when  about  to  settle  for  a  time  within  the  tropics, 
that  green  would  be  a  cool  and  refreshing  colour  for 
the  eye  to  rest  upon ;  but,  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  we  found  that  crimson  was  the  most  pleasing 
for  the  furniture  of  our  rooms.  In  some  degree  this 
arose  from  the  excess  of  that  cold  absence  of  colour 
— white — which  predominated  in  the  objects  around, 
from  the  costume  of  the  native  servants  to  the  entire 
walls  of  the  apartments.  Yet  it  is  the  same,  we 
think,  even  in  England.  Here,  a  bouquet  of  the 
brightest  flowers  is  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  in  our 
drawing-rooms  than  one  of  paler  tints  during  the  in¬ 
tense  heat  of  a  summer-day’s  noontide. 

On  these  points  we  have  received  the  following 
letter  from  a  correspondent  evidently  accustomed 
to  practise  what  good  taste  dictates : — 

“  One  of  the  most  beautiful  bouquets  I  ever  saw 
was  composed  of  a  mass  of  scarlet  geraniums  inter¬ 
spersed  with  fairy  white  roses,  and  surrounded  by 
half-blown  double  white  camellias.  A  very  pretty 
bouquet  for  mourning  may  be  formed  of  white  flowers 
surrounded  by  double  violets.  No  bouquet  is  good 
without  a  rich  green  and  a  dead  white.  The  flowers 
should  be  arranged  in  masses.  For  instance,  gather 
myrtle  for  the  green,  scarlet  geranium,  a  large  tea- 
scented  rose  or  two,  a  gardenia  or  Italian  jessamine 
(if  not  come-at-able,  some  common  jessamine),  some 
golden  calceolaria,  and  a  bunch  of  nemophylla  in¬ 
signia  or  blue  salvia,  and  we  have  the  three  primitive 
colours  at  once,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  whether  in  painting,  needlework,  or  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  a  room,  in  fact  in  every  artificial  arrange¬ 
ment  of  colours.*  I  have  never  "been  able  to  make 
a  small  nosegay  look  well  where  purples  and  lilacs 
were  introduced,  unless  all  reds  and  blues  were  ex¬ 
cluded.  In  a  large  vase,  of  course,  the  compound 
colours  may  be  separated  from  the  primitive,  and  look 
extremely  well.f  The  flowers  I  have  named  are  se¬ 
lected  because  they  are  found  in  every  garden-  Cras- 
sula  coccinea  would  be  a  splendid  substitute  for  the 
geranium;  dwarf  magnolia  for  the  rose,  and  blue 
achimines  for  the  salvia.  The  plumbago  larpentee 
is  also  a  lovely  flower  for  the  purpose.  A  bouquet 
for  the  hand  should  be  formed  by  winding  a  long 
string  round  the  centre  flower  and  successively  round 
each  as  it  is  placed,  which  will  bind  them  firmly  to¬ 
gether.” 

A  physician,  who  wishes  “  Vibgyor”  to  appear  as 

*  The  three  primitive  colours,  from  which  all  others  may  be  com¬ 
posed,  are  red,  blue,  and  yellow. 

t  The  compound  colours,  so  far  as  flowers  for  bouquets  are  con¬ 
cerned,  are  orange,  green,  indigo,  and  violet. 


the  shadow  of  his  name,  observes  in  another  letter 
now  before  us  : — 

“  Transplanting  plants  in  flower,  to  accomplish 
various  desired  effects  in  the  way  either  of  harmony 
or  of  contrast,  brings  to  my  mind  a  work  of  Sir  D. 
Brewster’s  on  Natural  Magic,  or  some  such  popular 
subject,  where  he  gives  very  valuable  hints  on  this 
matter.  As  well  as  I  can  remember  his  hints,  I  be- 
believe  that  he  takes  the  seven  old  colours  of  the 
rainbow;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  each  colour  harmo¬ 
nizes  with  the  one  next  before  or  after  it,  and  con¬ 
trasts  well  with  the  third  or  fourth  from  it. 

We  all  know  that  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  are 
arranged  as  follows,  beginning  from  the  inner  edge 
of  its  arch  : — Violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
orange,  and  red.  These,  if  arranged  in  what  may  be 
termed  “  The  Rainbow  Round  Robin,”  will  stand 
thus,  and  illustrate  the  author’s  statement. 


V  harmonizes  with  I  and  R,  and  contrasts  with  G 
and  Y ;  Y  harmonizes  with  G  and  0,  but  contrasts 
with  V  and  I,  and  so  with  the  others. 

“  I  have  a  great  idea  that  this  would  make  a  good 
design  for  a  set  of  flower-beds,  each  of  one  colour  ; 
and  they  might  be  surrounded  by  seven  more,  the 
outer  set  contrasting  with  the  inner,  and  the  centre 
might  be  white.” 


Any  of  our  readers  intending  to  build  a  conser¬ 
vatory  will  do  well,  before  carrying  their  design  into 
effect,  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  connected  with  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Josiah  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Stonard  House, 
Stamford  Hill.  It  is  not  large,  but  the  proportions 
are  excellent,  and  the  whole  is  characterized  by 
elegance.  The  length,  inside,  is  29  feet  9  inches ;  the 
breadth  17  feet  3  inches ;  and  the  lr  eighth  of  the 
sides  17  feet.  From  these  spring  an  arched  roof  of 
glass,  and  it  is  to  this  that  we  would  request  particu¬ 
lar  attention.  The  roof  is  of  rough  plate  glass,  the 
largest  plates  being  more  than  feet  long  and  4 
feet  broad ;  they  are  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  curved  so  as  to  form  the  arch  of  the  roof  with 
but  slight  interruption  of  light  by  any  framework, 
which  is  very  slight,  and  none  of  the  bearers  nearer 
than  4  feet,  to  suit  the  width  of  the  glass  plates. 
Now,  we  do  not  advocate  either  that  the  glass  be 
more  than  half  the  above  thickness,  or  that  the  plates 
be  so  large  as  those  employed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  though 
the  size  adds  to  the  beauty,  but  the  rough  glass  we 
recommend  for  adoption  most  decidedly.  The  light 
is  as  clear  as  it  is  without  doors,  but  the  glare  of  the 
sun’s  rays  is  intercepted.  It  is  a  softened,  grateful 
light,  which,  after  two  years  and  a  half  of  experience, 
both  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  gardener  testify  is  most 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  we  can  also 
bear  evidence  as  to  the  healthy  appearance  of  those 
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growing  there  in  July  last.  The  flowering  plants  being  i 
so  far  from  the  glass  as  in  the  centre  bed  of  the  con¬ 
servatory,  there  was  not  much  fear  of  their  being 
scorched,  hut  Mr.  Wilson  has  tested  the  power  of 
rough  glass  to  prevent  scorching  in  other  ways,  and 
has  found  it  quite  effectual.  We  saw  a  frame  glazed 
with  it  employed  for  striking  cuttings  and  other 
purposes  in  which  shading  is  usually  necessary,  but 
with  this  frame  no  such  shading  is  required. 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

The  Vine  in-doors. — Our  last  advice  on  this  head 
was  offered  in  the  end  of  June,  and  will  be  found  at 
p.  152  of  our  present  volume.  We  there  dealt  with 
three  of  the  principal  crises  in  the  annual  life  of  the 
vine,  viz.,  the  development  of  the  bunch,  the  first 
swelling  of  the  berry,  and  the  last  swelling  of  the 
fruit.  Having  a  few  words  more  of  advice  to  offer, 
we  take  up  the  subject  at  the  point  where  we  left  it. 
Persons  unacquainted  with  vine  culture  would  natu¬ 
rally  imagine  that  our  last  assumed  crisis,  “  the  last 
swelling,”  would  complete  all  the  advice  that  could 
be  offered  on  this  head,  and  that  nothing  requisite 
remained  but  a  reasonable  amount  of  patience  to 
watch  their  ripening,  and  a  keen  appetite  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  our  watchful  labours ;  we  may  add,  also, 
protection  from  wasps  and  flies. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  “gardening  is  never  done,” 
and  true  it  is.  Even  when  our  vines  are  rocked  to 
sleep  by  the  wintry  storms,  and  robbed  of  then- 
vinous  treasures,  we  are  still  busy  plotting  another 
campaign ;  border  making,  dressing,  and  pruning, 
all  present  themselves  to  our  view.  “  Life’s  cares, 
however,  are  comforts,”  according  to  one  of  our  bards. 
To  proceed,  then,  we  will  urge  that  although  we  ad¬ 
vised  the  almost  total  stripping  away  of  the  lateral 
or  axillary  shoots  in  our  June  advice,  yet  we  would 
here  speak  more  guardedly  with  regard  to  those  in¬ 
doors;  there  is  no  occasion  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  resort  to  such  severe  -measures.  There  is  great 
danger  of  those  out-doors  not  ripening  at  all  unless 
sunlight  can  be  freely  thrown  on  the  wall  or  other 
body  against  which  they  are  trained,  for  on  the  free 
absorption  of  heat  by  such  solid  materials  much  of 
the  success  will  depend ;  the  heat  given  out  from 
this  reservoir  during  the  night  greatly  enhances  the 
warmth  of  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fruit. 
Still,  it  will  be  necessary  to  much  reduce  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  them,  especially  where  the  par¬ 
ties  desire  to  preserve  their  grapes  as  late  as  possible. 
By  the  end  of  September,  however,  ripe  grapes  in 
the  greenhouse  will  require  all  the  sunlight  possible ; 
indeed,  it  will  then  become  absolutely  necessary  to 
prune  away  nearly  every  lateral,  and  even  occasion¬ 
ally  to  strip  away  a  leaf,  for  the  sun  must  at  that 
period  be  permitted  to  shine  on  tire  fruit  itself. 

The  question  here  assumes  another  bearing,  of  a 
most  important  character  to  those  who  possess  only 
one  small  greenhouse  ;  and  for  such,  we  hold  it  a  pa¬ 
ramount  duty  to  write  most  explicitly,  such  persons 
being  less  complete  in  vine  culture  in  general  than 
those  who  possess  what  is  termed  a  garden  establish¬ 
ment.  The  bearing  to  which  we  allude  is  the  housing 
of  the  pot  plants,  for  most  of  those  who  possess  but 
one  house  endeavour  to  indulge  in  some  little  nick- 
nacks  of  this  kind ;  and  as  we  promised,  when  first 
commencing  our  observations  on  vine  culture,  to 


show  how  the  two  purposes  could  be  rendered  com¬ 
patible,  we  must  now  beg  to  enlarge  a  little  on  such 
matters. 

The  end  of  September,  then,  is  a  sort  of  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  little  greenhouse  containing  both 
grapes  and  pot  plants.  At  this  period  the  plants 
must  by  all  means  be  reintroduced ;  those,  at  least, 
of  a  true  greenhouse  character  ;  and  before  introduc¬ 
ing  a  single  plant  the  house  must  undergo  a  tho¬ 
rough  revision.  We  will  suppose,  then,  that  it  is  the 
middle  of  the  month  (by  which  period  operations 
should  commence),  and  that  what  plants  were  in  the 
house  at  the  time  were  all  carried  out  for  the  sake  of 
a  thorough  cleaning. 

The  first  thing  is  to  examine  the  flue  or  other 
heating  apparatus.  The  flues  must,  by  all  means, 
be  thoroughly  cleaned :  this  is  a  process  which  re¬ 
quires  much  caution  and  some  dexterity,  and  should 
not  be  trusted  to  an  ordinary  workman,  for  any  slo¬ 
venly  neglect  will  endanger  the  character  of  the 
grapes,  as  soot,  when  dry,  is  so  liable  to  rise  into  the 
atmosphere.  A  dull  day  should  be  chosen,  in  order 
that  no  ah-  may  be  given  to  the  house  during  the 
operation.  This,  and  a  constant  application  of  water 
sprinkled  frequently  round  the  interior  of  the  flue 
when  opened,  will  guard  against  all  injury  from  soot. 
If  the  day  should  prove  sunny,  a  little  shading  might 
be  thrown  over  the  roof.  In  this  way,  then,  a  cauti¬ 
ous  workman  may  thoroughly  clean  the  flues  of  a 
house  without  the  least  perceptible  injury  to  the 
fruit.  This  being  done,  a  gentle  fire  should  be 
lighted  immediately,  and  abundant  ventilation  again 
had  recourse  to.  The  next  thing  is  to  give  the  walls 
a  fresh  coating  of  lime-wash.  As  before  observed, 
let  a  lively  fire  be  kept  up  whilst  this  is  proceeding, 
and  air  given  day  and  night,  in  order  to  dispel  all 
noxious  damps  which  would  otherwise  be  engendered 
during  these  processes,  for  they  all  involve  the  use 
of  much  water,  it  being  necessary  to  syringe  or 
sprinkle  the  floors  occasionally  for  fear  of  dust  rising- 
on  the  grapes. 

Painting  wre  will  say  nothing  about ;  it  is  too  late 
for  that  operation,  which  should  be  performed  just 
before  the  last  swelling  of  the  berry  commences. 

Any  little  repair  necessary  should  now  be  accom¬ 
plished,  and  a  thorough  cleaning-out  should  finish 
the  whole.  It  is  well,  however,  to  wash  all  the  wood¬ 
work  with  strong  soap  water,  and  to  clean  the  glass. 
Plenty  of  sulphur  should  be  introduced  among  the 
lime-wash,  which  will  prove  an  antidote  against  the 
increase  of  the  red  spider. 

Whilst  these  things  are  proceeding,  a  thorough 
dressing  of  the  vines  must  be  carried  out.  In  the 
first  place,  we  advise  that  all  barren  shoots  which 
will  not  be  required  for  the  next  year  be  entirely 
pruned  away :  this  will  serve  to  encourage  the  free 
admission  of  sun-light,  on  which,  as  before  observed, 
everything  depends.  The  next  point  is  to  see  how 
much  of  lateral  spray  can  be  partially  reduced  or  en¬ 
tirely  stripped  away:  this  depends  on  the  luxuriance 
of  the  vines,  together  with  the  amount  of  severity 
practised  at  the  summer  dressings.  We  would  as¬ 
suredly  suffer  no  lateral  to  shade  the  principal  leaves, 
and  even  of  the  latter  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
little  sacrifice  occasionally  ;  this  must  not  be  done  in 
a  reckless  way,  the  object  being  merely  to  admit  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  sun’s  rays  all  over  thc  liouse, 
which  will  be  imperatively  required  on  behalf  ol  the 
plants,  and  will,  if  cleverly  periormed,  prove  of  no 
injury  to  the  vines.  Do  not,  however,  remove  any 
of  the  principal  leaves  from  the  last  two  or  three 
eyes  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  shoots  ;  these  must 
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remain  to  thoroughly  organise  the  hnds  for  the  next 
year’s  crop.  One  large  leaf  beyond  the  fruit,  if  a 
healthy  one,  will  suffice  to  cater  for  the  bunch,  and 
we  would  leave  as  many  as  we  could  of  the  growing 
extremities  at  the  back  of  the  house,  rambling  to  the 
latest  period  :  these  will  keep  the  root  in  play,  and 
thus  promote  the  feeding  of  the  berries. 

Now,  if  the  vines  are  confined  to  the  spurring 
system  (which  they  assuredly  ought  to  be,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  culture  of  exotic  plants  in  pots), 
these  matters  will  be  more  easily  carried  out  with  a 
much  less  amount  of  severe  stopping  than  here  re¬ 
commended  ;  for,  be  it  understood,  our  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  not  based  on  shear  abstract  principles  or 
sound  practice,  as  applied  specially  to  the  vine  or  to 
pot  culture — they  are  expedients,  and,  of  course,  less 
or  more,  are  a  compromise  in  degree  of  some  princi¬ 
ples.  Nevertheless,  the  case  may  be  brought  to  bear 
by  a  judicious  course  of  action.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  vines  are,  as  we  have  many  times  seen 
them,  spread  over  the  whole  area  of  the  roof  of  a 
greenhouse,  and  plants  cultivated,  or  rather  (in  too 
many  cases)  merely  vegetated,  beneath  them,  why 
then  it  requires  some  nicety  of  management  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  grapes  from  spoiling  and  the  pot  plants 
from  “  drawing.” 

We  have  now  handled  most  of  the  details  con¬ 
nected  with  greenhouse  grapes  and  pot  plants  in 
combination  ;  and  we  would  urge  on  the  amateur  a 
consideration  of  the  principles  themselves  which 
govern  the  success  of  such  procedures.  To  under¬ 
stand  these  principles  well  is  to  obtain  the  “  master- 
key”  which  unlocks  all  rule-of-thumb  mysteries ;  this 
will  enable  an  ingenious  and  mind-working  amateur 
to  fiy  where  others  creep.  In  the  course  of  our  la¬ 
bours,  and  before  the  year  is  out,  we  hope  to  return 
to  this  subject,  and  to  deal  with  it  on  a  broader  foot¬ 
ing,  commencing  with  the  very  house  and  border ; 
perhaps,  however,  our  clever  coadjutor,  Mr.  R.  Fish, 
will  anticipate  us,  and  divert  our  labours  to  another 
track,  for  in  handling  the  matter  we  certainly  ap¬ 
proach  his  confines.  R.  Errington. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 


NOTES  OF  A  JOURNEY  IN  HERTFORD¬ 
SHIRE  ( Concluded ). 

BrcSxbourne  Bury,  the  Residence  of  Mrs.  Bo- 
sanquet. — In  a  preceding  Number  we  made  some 
remarks  on  this  place,  but,  as  we  only  mentioned  it 
in  reference  to  the  pillar  roses,  we  shall  now  briefly 
notice  a  few  other  points  in  gardening  that  we  ob¬ 
served  on  this  occasion.  The  house  stands  on  a 
gentle  eminence,  and  has  on  the  east  front  a  valley, 
with  a  hill  beyond  it  clothed  with  wood.  On  the 
south  the  valley  widens,  and  the  country  is  more 
open.  West  from  the  house  are  the  flower-gardens  ; 
a  wall  covered  with  roses  and  other  creepers  dividing 
this  garden  from  the  vegetable  and  fruit-gardens. 

The  part  we  are  now  in  is  laid  out  in  variously- 
shaped  flower-beds,  grouped  on  grass.  One  cluster 
of  them  is  occupied  entirely  with  verbenas,  effectively 
arranged  in  different  colours,  one  colour  to  a  bed. 
Near  to  them  stands  a  splendid  tulip-tree,  00  feet 
high,  of  which  the  branches  spread  over  a  circle  of 
40  feet  diameter.  Beyond  this  flower-covered  lawn 
a  walk  turns  round  the  angle  of  the  kitchen-garden, 
under  a  collection  of  hardy  weeping  trees.  Amongst 
them,  in  particular,  wc  noticed  an  uncommonly  fine 


rose  acacia  ( Robinia  hispida ) ;  the  stem  is  seven  feet 
high,  and  a  number  of  stakes  are  so  arranged  that 
the  shoots  can  lie  tied  to  them ;  as  the  tree  advances 
in  growth  other  stakes  are  set  up,  and  the  year’s 
shoots  tied  to  them.  This  has  been  repeatedly  acted 
upon,  and  the  result  is  a  very  pleasing  one.  Looking 
over  the  top  of'  the  tree  it  appears  like  a  green  table, 
whilst  inside,  when  in  flower,  it  looks  like  a  fairy's 
bower,  of  which  its  pendant,  elegant,  rose-coloured 
blossoms  serve  for  the  festal  lamps.  This  shrub  is 
very  apt  to  be  broken  with  the  wind,  but  trained  in 
the  above  manner  it  is  preserved  from  that  danger. 
Passing  under  this  beautiful,  novel,  weeping  tree,  we 
came  to  the  rose  garden.  Perhaps  tliis  is  the  largest 
private  rose  garden  in  the  kingdom.  We  did  not 
learn  the  exact  measurement,  but  it  must  occupy  at 
least  two  acres ;  it  is  separated  from  the  park  by  a 
plantation  of  laurels  :  this  is  in  good  taste,  for,  by 
this  evergreen  division,  the  eye  is  confined  to  the 
roses,  and  not  distracted  by  other  alluring  objects, 
'fhe  standard  roses  are  planted  in  long  rows,  and  the 
ground  between  is  occupied  by  dwarfs,  thus  covering 
it,  and  partly  hiding  the  long  naked  stems  of  the 
others.  At  the  farthest  end  a  terrace  walk  has  been 
formed,  with  rockwork  in  front,  and  a  seat  beyond 
it.  Standing  on  this  terrace,  and  looking  down  the 
rose  garden,  the  effect  is  most  beautiful,  at  least  it  was 
so  then  (July  9th).  We  walked  down  next  to  the  wall 
between  the  kitchen-garden  and  rosery :  this  wall 
was  covered  with  fruit-trees,  which  we  understood,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  bore  no  fruit,  or  very 
little,  iu  the  best  season.  These  trees  ought  to  be 
rooted  up,  and  then  place  covered  with  such  roses  as 
Laura  Davoust  and  others  frequently  mentioned  in 
these  pages  as  suitable  for  the  purpose.  We  next 
visited  the  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens,  which  we  found 
well  managed  and  in  neat  order.  Leaving  the  gar¬ 
dens  by  the  road  to  the  Broxbourne  Station,  on  the 
Eastern  Counties  line  of  railway,  just  in  the  hollow 
of  the  valley  above  mentioned,  but  within  the  wood, 
is  a  plot  of  ground  laid  out  as  an  American  garden 
and  hardy  fernery.  A  number  of  trees  had  been 
cleared  away  to  make  room  for  it,  yet  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  expose  the  plants  to  more  light  than  is 
needful  for  their  health.  An  irregularly  winding 
walk  led  around  this  interesting  spot,  and  at  the 
turning  point  of  this  walk  a  shady  grotto-like  arbour 
is  formed.  Here  we  met  with,  and  were  introduced 
to,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  the  amiable  owner  of  this  sylvan 
scene  :  she  had  the  kindness  to  point  out  some  of 
the  rarer  species  of  ferns.  The  health  and  luxu¬ 
riance  of  all  the  established  plants  was  really  sur¬ 
prising.  The  soil  in  which  they  flourish  so  well  is 
composed  of  sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould  in  a  half- 
decayed  state  :  in  this  the  kinds  with  creeping  roots 
(or  rhizomas)  have  formed  large  patches,  particularly 
Polypodium  driopteris,  Onoclea  sens'll  His,  Asplenium 
filix  fcemina,  and  others  of  similar  habits.  Many  of 
those  patches  were  from  three  to  four  feet  across. 
Such  kinds  as  do  not  creep  were  flourishipg  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner.  Aspidium  lonchitis  (the 
holly  fern)  had  fronds  more  than  a  foot  long,  and 
was  sending  up  others  of  still  greater  vigour.  ’The 
soil  was  covered  with  moss,  which  kept  it  moist,  and 
no  doubt  was  of  great  assistance  in  maintaining  the 
ferns  in  such  perfect  health.  If  any  of  our  readers 
should  visit  tliis  place,  they  will  do  well  to  inquire 
for,  and  request  to  be  shewn,  this  fern  garden.  We 
could  have  with  pleasure  spent  a  much  longer  time 
amongst  its  tenants,  for  the  ferns  are  a  tribe  of  espe¬ 
cial  favourites  with  us.  But  evening  was  approach¬ 
ing,  and,  what  was  quite  as  important,  the  time  for 
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the  train  to  London  was  near ;  and  so  we  departed 
from  Broxboume  Bury. 


The  Genus  Delphinium.— We  intend  occasion¬ 
ally  to  give  a  list  of,  and  instructions  relative  to,  the 
culture  of  some  of  the  best  tribes  of  hardy  perennial 
flowers,  and  shall  commence  with  the  beautiful 
family  above  named,  than  which  there  are  no  hardy 
plants  more  deservedly  admired.  The  colours  of  the 
flowers  are  mostly  of  the  finest  azure  blue,  or  of 
shades  approaching  to  it ;  their  foliage  is  generally 
very  handsome,  and  their  heighth  for  the  most  part 
moderate.  The  entire  habit  of  the  family  is  of  a 
handsome  character.  The  following  is  a  select  list 
of  the  best  kinds  : — 

1 .  Delphinium  albiflorum  (bluish-white  larkspur),  3  feet. 

2.  ,,  Barlowii  (Barlow’s  larkspur),  2^  to  3  feet,  dark  blue, 

shaded  with  purple  ;  a  fine  double-flowering  species,  of  exqui¬ 
site  colours.. 

3.  „  elatum  (tall  bee  larkspur),  4  feet,  blue  and  purple. 

The  lip  of  the  flower  is  exactly  like  a  bee ;  a  curious  fine 
species. 

4.  ,,  elatum  pleno  (double  tall  bee  larkspur). 

5.  ,,  grandiflorum  (great-flowered  larkspur),  3  feet,  fine 

deep  blue.  This  is  generally  known  in  gardens  as  the  Siberian 
larkspur,  and  is  a  very  fine,  but  rather  scarce  species. 

6.  ,,  grandiflorum  pleno  (double  great-flowered  larkspur), 

3  feet,  equally  handsome  in  every  way  as  the  last,  and  much 
more  common. 

*  /•  ,,  grandiflorum  azureum  (light  blue  great-flowered  lark¬ 

spur),  2j  feet,  azure  blue ;  a  new  variety,  exceedingly  handsome. 
8.  ,,  Hulmii  (Hulme’s  larkspur),  2  feet.  This  is  a  very 

large  single-flowered  variety,  of  beautiful  pure  blue  colour. 

9-  ,,  pictum  (painted-flowered  larkspur),  3  feet ;  a  curious 

species,  very  pretty. 

10.  ,,  splendens  (splendid  larkspur),  3  feet,  blue,  large  flow¬ 

ers,  very  handsome,  with  large  fine  foliage. 

Culture. — Perennial  larkspurs  require  a  good  light 
soil,  consisting  of  one-third  hazelly  loam,  one-third 
vegetable  mould,  and  one-tliird  peat,  the  whole  to  be 
well  mixed  with  a  little  pure  sand.  The  border  must 
be  dry,  the  soil  deep,  and  the  situation  open.  Some 
of  the  strong-growing  varieties  thrive  well  and  assort 
well  with  the  lower-growing  shrubs.  They  are,  when 
grown  in  a  suitable  soil  and  situation,  perfectly  hardy. 
The  season  of  flowering  is  from  July  to  September, 
a  time  of  the  year  when  flowers  are  in  great  request 
in  most  gardens.  As  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is 
over,  cut  down  the  flowering  stems  to  the  part  where 
the  leaves  are :  let  these  remain  until  they  turn 
yellow.  Sometimes,  when  the  season  is  wet,  they  will 
throw  up  small  side  shoots  about  this  time  of  the 
year  or  later:  those  shoots  must  not  be  allowed  to 
flower,  or  they  will  weaken  the  roots  and  the  next 
year’s  blooming. 

Propagation. — They  may  be  increased  by  seeds 
and  by  division  of  the  root.  As  they  sport  consider¬ 
ably  by  seed  you  have  a  chance  of  raising  new  va¬ 
rieties  ;  they  will  come  into  flower  the  second  year 
after  sowing,  and,  in  that  respect,  do  not  impose  so 
long  a  tax  upon  the  patience  of  the  cultivator  as 
some  other  flowers.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  on  a 
border  in  rows,  in  the  compost  above-mentioned. 
The  month  of  April  is  the  best  season  for  sowing. 
Transplant  the  seedlings  in  the  April  following  into 
the  place  where  you  intend  them  to  flower.  The 
other  mode  of  increase,  viz.  by  division  of  the  roots, 
is  the  only  way  to  keep  good  varieties  pure  and 
genuine.  Dividing  the  roots  is  an  operation  requir¬ 
ing  a  steady  hand,  a  sharp  eye,  and  a  keen-edged 
knife.  The  best  season  to  do  it  in  is  the  month  of 
October,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  yellow.  Let 
every  piece  you  cut  off  have  at  least  two  eyes  to  it 
and  as  much  root  as  possible.  Plant  them  half  an 
inch  below  the  surface  in  nursery  rows,  placing  over 
them  some  kind  of  protection  from  frost,  such,  for 
instance,  as  decaying  tanners’  bark  or  half-rotten 
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leaves.  The  autumn  afterwards  they  may  be  planted 
in  their  blooming  situation. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses.' — Look  after  seed¬ 
lings,  and  see  that  snails  or  slugs  do  not  devour  them. 
At  this  season  the  soil  on  the  surface  is  apt  to  become 
sour  and  covered  with  a  green  crust ;  remove  this 
carefully,  and  stir  up  the  soil  with  an  old  table-fork 
or  short  pointed  stick.  Old  plants  must  be  protected 
from  excessive  rains.  If  some  are  observed  very  wet, 
lay  them  on  one  side  for  a  day  or  two  ;  examine  the 
drainage,  and  if  it  is  stopped  up  set  it  right  by  fresh 
draining  the  plants.  Keep  your  polyanthuses  free 
from  red  spider.  We  have  seen  some  lately  almost 
without  leaves,  having  been  destroyed  by  this  in¬ 
sidious  enemy. 

Dry  Roots  of  Flowers,  such  as  ranunculuses, 
tulips,  anemones,  hyacinths,  and  narcissuses,  should 
be  frequently  looked  over,  and  such  as  are  mouldy  or 
decaying  removed  from  the  stock,  and  the  affected 
part  entirely  washed  off.  Dry  them  thoroughly,  and 
keep  them  in  a  place  by  themselves. 

T.  Afpleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Rochea  falcata. — This  beautiful  succulent  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  crassulas  as  the  Macart¬ 
ney  rose  does  to  the  old  Provence  or  Cabbage  rose, 
therefore  it  is  a  true  crassida ;  but,  as  they  say  a 
good  tale  is  not  the  worse  for  being  twice  told,  a  good 
plant  may  not  be  the  worse  for  having  more  names 
than  seem  necessary,  and  this  is  really  a  good  plant 
either  for  a  cottage  window  or  for  the  palace  conser¬ 
vatory,  and  one  of  the  easiest  plants  in  the  catalogue 
to  grow  and  flower.  I  prefer  the  old  name  crass ula 
falcata ,  but  it  is  a  distinct  section  of  the  family,  not 
so  brilliant  as  the  scarlet  crassulas,  of  which  there 
are  three  or  four  sorts,  but  its  management  is  much 
easier  to  learn,  as  it  is  never  pruned.  After  it  flowers 
once  it  is  thrown  away  like  a  Cockscomb  or  a  balsam, 
except  when  a  supply  of  young  suckers  are  wanted 
to  increase  or  keep  up  the  stock.  We  annually  flower 
a  few  dozens  of  them  in  six-inch  pots,  and  we  find 
them  very  handy  plants  to  put  into  ornamental  jars 
and  stands,  to  be  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  rooms. 
Any  situation  will  suit  them  equally  well ;  they  keep 
a  long  time  in  flower,  and,  to  a  stranger,  they  look 
more  like  artificial  ornaments  than  actual  plants, 
their  leaves  being  of  a  greyish  lead  colour,  and  I 
should  say  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  so  that  the  name  crassula  suits  them  much 
better  than  the  more  modern  one  of  Rochea,  which 
is  after  a  foreigner’s  name;  and  falcata,  the  second 
name,  refers  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
curved  somewhat  like  a  reaping-hook  or  sickle — fal- 
catus  being  an  old  Roman  term  for  any  hooked  in¬ 
strument. 

Some  gardeners  flower  it  two  or  three  years  run¬ 
ning,  but  I  never  saw  one  of  them  that  way  that  I  could 
fancy.  If  you  stick  one  of  their  gouty  leaves  in  a  little 
pot  of  sand  it  will  make  a  plant ;  but  they  have  a  famous 
way  of  making  little  plants,  or  what  wc  call  suckers, 
among  the  leaves,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cut 
off'  these  suckers,  or  strip  them  off  very  carefully, 
when  they  have  four  leaves  on :  March  is  the  best 
time  for  doing  this,  but  it  may  be  done  any  time  from 
March  to  September.  A  number  of  these  suckers  is 
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then  planted  round  the  side  of  a  pot  in  pure  sand  or 
in  light  soil,  and  they  soon  root.  Gardeners  say  if 
they  get  a  strong  sucker  of  this  crassula,  or  of  a  pine¬ 
apple,  or  of  an  aloe,  or  indeed  of  any  plant  that  is 
grown  from  suckers,  half  the  battle  of  rearing  the 
future  plant  is  won  at  the  outset ;  therefore,  when 
there  is  a  choice  of  suckers,  they  always  take  the 
strongest  they  can  find.  The  way  we  keep  up  our 
stock  of  them  is  this :  after  the  bloom  is  over  we  take 
a  few  of  the  strongest  plants,  with  healthy  roots,  and 
cut  them  down  as  far  as  where  the  flowering  shoot 
issued  from,  put  them  under  a  glass — that  is,  in  any 
of  the  pits  or  houses — water  them  once  a  week  till 
November,  and  only  once  in  three  weeks  through  the 
winter.  The  stumps  will  soon  begin  to  make  suckers, 
and  by  the  middle  of  March  there  is  a  crowd  of  them 
on  each  plant :  these  we  take  off,  and  sort  them  into 
sizes;  the  very  largest  are  put  into  thumb-pots  in 
nothing  but  sand,  and  by  the  end  of  May  they  get  a 
shift  into  three-inch  pots,  and  are  kept  close  to  the 
glass  till  the  beginning  of  August,  when  they  are 
removed  outside,  and  placed  with  the  tall  crassulas, 
close  under  the  south  wall  of  one  of  the  hothouses, 
and  plunged  in  sand ;  but  they  are  not  watered,  the 
dews,  side  rains,  and  the  dampness  or  shelter  of  the 
sand  being  sufficient  moisture  for  their  leaves  and 
roots ;  in  short,  they  are  now  digesting  the  food  they 
stored  while  they  were  regularly  watered ;  and,  if  the 
autumn  turns  out  a  wet  one,  we  remove  them  to  a 
cold  pit,  still  giving  them  all  the  air  and  sun  possible, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  season  they  are  generally  strong 
enough  to  flower  next  year.  This,  then,  is  very 
similar  to  the  treatment  of  the  late  scarlet  crassulas ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  our  crassula  falcata  is 
not  watered  in  the  autumn.  They  are  wintered  on  a 
shelf  close  to  the  glass  in  the  coldest  greenhouse, 
without  any  water  at  all,  excepting  in  a  hard  frosty 
winter,  when  there  is  more  sunlight  and  fire-heat, 
which  would  shrivel  them  up  unless  a  little  water 
was  given  to  them  now  and  then.  They  would  also 
require  a  little  water  once  in  three  weeks  if  wintered 
in  the  window  of  a  warm  room.. 

In  March — that  is,  twelve  months  after  they  were 
taken  as  suckers — they  are  potted  into  five-inch  pots, 
in  the  same  compost  as  the  other  crassulas,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  kind  of  soil  is  of  much  importance, 
provided  it  is  open  and  well  drained,  and  1  have  no 
doubt  they  would  flower  very  well  in  fine  sifted  coal- 
ashes.  Of  this  batch  the  whole  sometimes  flower, 
but  after  a  wet  or  very  dull  autumn  some  of  them 
grow  on  without  flowering,  and  this  is  considered 
good  luck,  because  when  they  make  two  seasons’ 
growth  their  flower  heads  are  much  finer,  and  their 
suckers  are  also  much  stronger.  After  they  are 
shifted  into  their  flowering  pots,  they  are  regularly 
watered  till  they  have  done  flowering,  and  a  little 
forcing  will  not  hurt  them,  but  it  must  be  given  in 
May,  and  only  till  their  centre  stem  begins  to  grow 
away  rapidly  for  bloom  ;  any  forcing  or  confinement 
after  that  is  certain  to  injure  them  more  or  less. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  second-sized  suckers, 
or  more  properly  offsets.  They  are  grown  the  first 
season  in  store  pots — that  is,  about  nine  or  ten  off¬ 
sets  in  a  nine-inch  pot — for  they  are  too  small  to 
flower  well  under  two  years’  growth,  and  by  the 
time  they  are  twelve  months  old  they  are  either 
potted  singly  in  three-inch  pots,  or,  if  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  small,  they  are  left  in  the  store  pots  till  the 
end  of  May,  when  they  are  planted  in  light  soil, 
close  to  the  front  of  one  of  the  houses,  and  taken  up 
in  August,  and  potted  at  once  in  the  pots  they  are 
intended  to  flower  in.  After  all,  I  think  this  is  the  I 


t  best  way  to  manage  them,  only  I  would  make  the 
rule  of  potting  them  early  in  August  absolute. 

Those  who  never  saw  this  plant  in  bloom  may  be 
curious  to  know  what  kind  of  flower  it  is,  but  I  can¬ 
not  bring  any  plant  to  mind  that  I  can  liken  it  to. 

It  is  a  kalosanthes  sure  enough,  for  lcalos  means 
beautiful,  and  antlios  a  flower;  it  is  even  more  than 
that,  for,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  when  well  managed 
it  is  a  most  beautiful  thing.  It  rises  from  10  to  12 
inches  above  the  pot,  and  on  the  top  of  a  central 
column  a  great  number  of  little  flowers  grow  quite 
close  together,  forming  a  circular  head,  flat  on  the 
top,  and  from  three  to  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter ; 
the  colour  is  scarlet  and  gold,  and  the  plant  is  as 
easily  grown  as  a  common  cactus,  and  lasts  in  bloom 
a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Myrtles,  Oleanders,  and  Camellias. — From  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  August  is  the  best  time  in  the 
year  to  put  in  cuttings  of  these.  The  camellia  cut¬ 
tings  have  been  already  treated  on,  and  the  other 
two  require  much  the  same  treatment.  The  fashion¬ 
able  way  of  striking  myrtle  cuttings  is  to  put  a  plant 
into  a  close  damp  hothouse  early  in  June,  so  that  the 
young  shoots  are  as  soft  as  those  of  a  verbena,  and 
when  they  are  a  couple  of  inches  long  they  are  taken 
off  for  cuttings,  planted  in  pots  with  sand  on  the  top, 
bell-glasses  put  over  them,  and  then  plunged  into  * 
bottom-heat.  Nine-tenths  of  the  very  hard  woody 
plants,  such  as  is  the  myrtle,  will  readily  strike  under 
that  excitement,  but  that  kind  of  work  is  only  fit 
for  first-rate  propagators,  and  ordinary  people  must 
content  themselves  with  the  old-fashioned  way  of 
slow  and  sure  work.  Myrtle  cuttings  take  a  long 
time  to  root,  but  they  may  be  made  any  time  from 
February  to  September.  Those  made  now  require 
less  attention,  and  are  more  sure  to  root  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  treatment  than  such  as  are  made  at  any  other 
season,  and  as  they  must  be  left  in  the  cutting  pots 
till  next  spring,  and  be  watered  all  through  the 
winter,  the  pots  should  be  particularly  well  prepared 
for  them.  Six-inch  pots  are  about  the  best  size  for 

them,  drained  with  an  inch  deep  of  small  cinder- 
ashes,  then  a  little  good  mould  over  that  for  the  roots 
to  feed  on  when  they  reach  down  so  far,  and  then 
the  pot  filled  with  a  very  light  compost  of  half  sand 
and  half  sandy  loam.  To  make  the  pot  look  more 
tidy,  a  thin  layer  of  clean  sand  might  be  put  on  the 
top,  but  that  is  not  essential  for  the  cuttings.  The 
pot  is  then  well  watered,  and  put  by  till  the  cuttings 
are  made.  The  reason  for  first  watering  the  cutting- 
pot  is  that  the  soil  in  it  will  press  harder  together 
than  if  only  ordinarily  moist,  and  the  closer  the  soil 
or  the  sand  is  made  for  hard-wooded  cuttings,  such 
as  those  of  the  myrtle,  the  more  certain  are  they  to 
root.  Now,  if  a  gardener  had  a  large  myrtle  plant 
to  choose  cuttings  from,  lie  would  only  take  the  little 
side  shoots  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  with  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  bottom  quite  brown  from  being 
ripe  ;  he  would  not  cut  them  but  slip  them  from  the 
branch,  and  after  cutting  away  the  two  lower  leaves 
they  would  be  ready  to  plant.  The  next  best  cuttings 
would  be  the  top  of  side  shoots  that  ripened  all  the 
way  up  except  a  couple  of  inches  at  the  very  top ; 

then,  by  taking  two  joints  of  the  brown  wood  along 
with  the  green  tops,  very  good  cuttings  may  be  made. 

Of  course  these  could  not  be  made  slip-cuttings  like 
the  former,  but  they  would  be  cut  across  under  the 
second  joint  of  ripe  wood  in  the  usual  way.  The 
reason  for  taking  a  little  ripe  wood  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cuttings  is  to  prevent  them  damping  in  the  soil, 
as  they  would  be  more  likely  to  do  if  they  were  all  of 
green  wood.  When  the  cuttings  are  ready,  plant 
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tliem  all  round  the  side  of  the  pot,  not  in  the  middle , 
and  if  you  have  plenty  of  cuttings  place  them  so  that 
the  leaves  will  just  keep  clear  of  each  other  and  no 
more ;  about  an  inch  will  be  deep  enough  to  plant 
them  if  they  are  made  firm. 

After  they  are  all  in  give  the  pot  a  gentle  shower 
to  settle  the  surface  soil  all  round  the  cuttings ;  place 
them  in  a  shady  place  for  the  first  fortnight,  or,  if 
you  have  a  hand-glass  or  a  cold-pit,  either  would  do 
very  well  for  them  till  the  middle  of  October,  but 
after  that  a  kitchen  window  would  be  the  best  place 
in  which  to  winter  them :  here  they  would  need  to 
be  watered  twice  a  week,  and  by  the  time  they  made 
an  inch  or  two  of  new  wood  they  would  be  ready  to 
be  changed  iuto  single  pots.  To  do  this  properly, 
let  the  soil  get  rather  dry  ;  then  turn  out  the  ball  on 
a  board  or  bench,  and  give  it  two  or  three  gentle  taps 
with  your  fingers,  turning  it  round  and  round  all  the 
while,  by  which  the  dry  soil  will  crumble  away  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  young  roots.  Place  them  now 
singly  in  3-inch  pots,  in  any  good  light  compost,  for 
young  myrtles  are  not  very  particular  about  soil ; 
and  if  you  have  no  hand-glass,  you  must  keep  them 
ten  days  in  a  close  shady  place  till  they  take  to  the 
new  pots,  and  after  that  you  can  do  anything  with 
them. 

There  are  no  plants  nicer  for  a  window  in  winter 
than  a  couple  of  these  myrtles — a  broad-leafed  and 
a  narrow-leafed  one  for  contrast ;  and  when  they 
begin  to  get  too  large  you  may  prune  them  as  freely 
as  a  gooseberry  or  currant-bush.  In  the  growing 
season  it  is  a  good  plan  to  nip  off  the  tops  of  the 
strongest  shoots,  which  will  cause  them  to  make 
more  side  ones,  and  so  keep  the  plants  bushy.  If 
you  want  to  make  standards  of  them  (and  they  look 
well  that  way  also),  all  that  will  be  necessary  is  to 
let  the  top  grow  away  without  stopping  it,  and  all 
the  side  branches  that  it  would  make  for  the  first 
three  years  to  be  stopped  at  the  first  or  second  joint, 
as  I  said  about  the  tree  mignonette,  for  on  no  ac¬ 
count  must  a  single  side  branch  be  cut  off  close  till 
the  top  has  attained  the  required  heightlx.  When 
the  top  shoot  is  high  enough,  nip  off  the  point  of  it, 
and  three  or  four,  or  half  a  dozen,  of  the  shoots  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  leader  may  be  left  to  form  the 
framework  of  the  future  head.  To  manage  a  stan¬ 
dard  myrtle  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  that  of  a 
dwarf  bush.  Whenever  the  head  begins  to  look  too 
open  it  is  a  sign  that  some  of  the  branches  want 
pruning  to  make  more  wood,  whether  the  plant  be  a 
dwarf  or  a  standard,  and  it  is  always  a  good  plan,  as 
I  have  already  said,  to  keep  nipping  off  the  points  of 
the  strongest  and  longest  branches  all  through  the 
growing  season.  They  like  a  good  generous  compost 
and  plenty  of  water  when  they  are  good-sized  plants, 
and  a  little  liquid  manure  will  give  them  a  more 
glossy  dark  green  if  given  about  twice  a  month  in 
summer. 

Although,  like  most  other  plants,  myrtles  require 
little  water  in  winter,  they  must  never  be  allowed  to 
become  quite  dry  like  fuchsias  and  scarlet  geraniums. 
When  they  are  of  full  age,  all  the  heat  they  require 
in  winter  is  merely  to  keep  the  frost  from  them. 

As  an  encouragement  to  others  to  grow  myrtles, 
I  may  mention  that  here  we  have  many  fine  large 
plants  of  them,  some  so  large,  indeed,  as  to  require 
the  strength  of  ten  able  men  to  move  them  about  in 
then  tubs ;  and  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago  Sir 
W.  Middleton  brought  a  dozen  standard  myrtles 
from  the  continent,  with  stems  four  feet  high  :  their 
heads  are  now  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter;  they 
blossom  every  autumn,  are  grown  in  dark  green  tubs, 


and  altogether  are  really  most  beautiful  plants.  They 
are  all  of  the  narrow-leaved  sort,  and  I  find  that 
they  are  best  for  making  standards,  as  they  grow  so 
much  closer  than  the  broad-leaved  ones. 

When  myrtles  are  old  enough  to  bear  seeds,  they 
ripen  a  quantity  every  year,  and  that  is  the  easiest 
way  to  increase  them.  Seeds  sown  in  the  spring, 
and  placed  in  a  cucumber  frame,  would  by  this  time 
have  produced  nice  little  plants,  but  they  would 
grow  very  well  with  the  heat  of  a  common  window. 
Now,  no  doubt  many  of  our  readers  will  think  it 
strange  that  I  should  be  so  particular  with  such  a 
common  plant  as  a  myrtle,  but  I  take  more  pains 
with  such  subjects  than  with  others  of  a  higher 
grade,  for  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  undertaken  to  teach  the  alphabet  of  garden¬ 
ing,  that  the  best  gardener  in  the  country  did  not 
know  so  much  at  one  time,  and  that  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  annually  entering  the  lists  who  must  begin  at 
the  beginning  or  else  be  mere  dabblers  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives;  therefore,  although  many  good  gar¬ 
deners  derive  some  instruction  from  our  simple  nar¬ 
ratives,  as  for  myself  I  seldom  lose  sight  of  the 
import  of  an  inscription  which  was  engraved  on  the 
mantel-piece  of  the  schoolroom  where  I  once  was 
taught :  it  ran  thus,  in  Latin,  “  Mild  cepi,  hoc  loco, 
doctrinam  juventutis,”  which,  may  be  thus  para¬ 
phrased — “  In  The  Cottage  Gardener  I  have  un¬ 
dertaken  the  instruction  of  the  uninitiated.” 

D.  Beaton. 
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Strawberries  for  Forcing. — Inquiries  thick  and 
thickening  are  coming  respecting  the  means  to  be 
taken  for  the  forcing  of  this  splendid  fruit.  Where 
there  is,  with  the  editor  and  contributor,  the  desire  to 
oblige,  it  must  be  the  subscriber’s  own  fault  if  he  does 
not  meet  with  the  information  he  peculiarly  wants, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  limited  knowledge  to  supply 
it.  One  thing  he  may  rely  upon,  which  is  that  if  we 
cannot  help  him  we  will  candidly  confess  our  inability, 
and  not  mystify  him  witli  a  roundaboutism  which 
merely  ends  and  leaves  matters  exactly  as  they  were. 
The  strawberry  is  propagated  by  seed  and  by  runners. 
The  first  method  is  seldom  resorted  to,  unless  by 
hybridizing,  to  produce  new  varieties,  and  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  alpine  kinds,  which  generally  fruit 
best  when  raised  from  seed.  The  general  method  for 
propagating  approved  sorts  is  by  runners,  which  are 
freely  produced  from  healthy  plants,  one  plant  being 
the  progenitor  of  several  generations  of  such  descend¬ 
ants,  if  it  is  robust  in  health,  and  the  weather  during 
the  end  of  summer  and  beginning  of  autumn  should 
be  cloudy  and  dripping.  I  would  explain  the  process, 
but  an  examination  of  the  plant  would  be  more  inte¬ 
resting. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  runner  performs 
much  the  same  office  for  the  strawberry  and  kindred 
plants  that  the  scape  or  the  peduncle  performs  for 
the  fiower  of  other  stemless  plants,  only  that  in  the 
strawberry  a  perfect  plant  is  formed,  true  to  the  va¬ 
riety,  from  the  runner,  while,  with  some  exceptions, 
we  could  only  expect  the  species,  not  the  identical  va¬ 
riety,  from  the  seeds.  The  strawberry,  therefore,  and 
other  kindred  plants  present  some  analogy  to  that 
part  of  the  animal  world  that  is  both  viviparous  and 
oviparous;  the  runner  having  some  likeness  to  the 
former,  and  the  fruit  and  seed  to  the  latter  mode  of 
reproduction. 
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Keeping  in  mind  tliat  plants  of  an  approved  sort 
are  what  is  wanted  for  forcing,  I  shall  advert  to  several 
methods,  all  of  which  will  answer  if  properly  con¬ 
ducted,  leaving  to  the  intelligent  reader  the  option 
of  suiting  his  operations  to  his  circumstances.  All 
of  these  methods  I  have  practised  successfully,  and 
therefore  I  may  he  supposed  to  hold  the  balance  with 
an  even  hand,  being  prejudiced  to  no  system  what¬ 
ever,  hut  merely  loving  that  the  most  which  com¬ 
mands  success  and  involves  least  trouble  and  time  in 
the  preparation. 

The  first  method,  then,  to  which  I  would  allude  is 
the  taking  up,  not  the  largest,  hut  the  middle-sized 
and  smaller  runners  now,  planting  them  out  in  beds 
three  or  four  inches  asunder,  depriving  them  of  all 
runners  as  they  grow,  encouraging  their  growth  by 
watering,  surface-stirring,  nipping  oft’  the  flowers  if 
any  appear  the  following  summer,  lifting  them  with 
good  balls  in  July  or  August  of  the  following  year 
for  potting,  encouraging  them  to  root  freely,  sup¬ 
plying  them  with  liquid  manure,  getting  the  buds 
ripened  early  in  autumn,  and  then  placing  them  in 
a  state  of  rest,  defended  from  wet  and  frost,  until  you 
wish  to  excite  them  into  growth.  The  reason  why 
the  smaller  and  not  the  larger,  the  second  and  not 
the  first,  produced  runners  are  chosen  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  that  the  first  would  get  too  large  under  good 
cultivation,  and  in  the  circumstances  would  not  he 
so  apt  to  flower  well  as  the  second.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  determine  this  appears  a  matter  of  some 
importance,  It  will  be  seen  that  this  method  is 
merely  an  improvement  upon  the  original  system  of 
going  to  the  strawberry  quarter  and  lifting  what 
plants  you  consider  most  suitable.  In  either  case, 
if  you  have  plenty  of  choice,  choose  those  plants 
possessed  of  one  strong  bud  or  centre  in  preference 
to  those  having  two  or  three  prominent  buds :  the 
latter  seldom  spur  well  in  early  forcing;  for  late  work, 
that  is,  starting  them  in  March  or  April,  they  will  do 
very  well.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  the  pots  full  of 
roots,  and  the  buds  first  ripened  and  then  rested,  be¬ 
fore  you  proceed  to  force  them.  Although  involving 
more  time  and  labour,  I  have  not  found  the  system 
preferable  to  that  detailed  under  method  third. 

As  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  in  unfavour¬ 
able  circumstances  I  may  mention  that  once  in  the 
end  of  October  I  ascertained  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  strawberries  in  the  following  March  and  April, 
but  no  preparations  whatever  had  been  made,  and  a 
motley  mixed  lot  of  old  plants  were  all  that  existed 
to  choose  from.  Those  possessing  the  boldest  well- 
ripened  buds  were  chosen,  taken  up,  and  potted,  and 
immediately  plunged  to  the  rims  in  a  slight  hotbed 
made  of  leaves,  sweepings  of  the  lawn,  &c.,  in  order 
that  new  roots  should  be  formed  in  the  pots,  care 
being  taken  to  leave  the  tops  of  the  plants  completely 
exposed,  unless  in  heavy  rains  and  severe  frosts. 
Here  you  will  observe  two  principles  were  attended 
to  : — first,  as  the  buds  were  already  ripened,  the  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  obtain  roots  that  would  supply  the  means 
for  the  expansion  of  those  buds  when  the  pots  were 
placed  in  a  house  with  a  higher  temperature  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  plunging  in  the  bed,  while  the  top  of 
the  plant  was  exposed,  brought  the  roots  rather  in 
advance  of  the  top,  a  principle  not  sufficiently  at¬ 
tended  to  in  early  forcing.  The  pots  when  examined 
were  crammed  with  fine  healthy  roots  at  Christmas, 
and  produced  a  very  fair  crop  in  March. 

The  second  method  I  would  refer  to,  and  highly  1 
recommended  by  some,  is  using  the  plants  forced  this  ' 
year  for  forcing  again  the  next ;  watering  them 
during  summer,  keeping  them  clear  of  runners  and  j 


weeds,  removing  part  at  least  of  the  old  soil,  and 
shifting  them  into  the  same  sized,  or  larger  sized, 
pots  in  July  or  August,  watering,  shading  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  exposing  them  on  a  hard  surface  to 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  for  accelerating  the 
ripening  of  the  buds.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  I 
once  had  high  hopes  of  this  system  ;  I  found  that  in 
the  case  of  other  plants,  the  longer  they  were  forced 
the  easier  they  were  to  be  excited.  As  one  of  the 
first  to  plant  out  largely  forced  plants  for  the  forming 
of  the  general  plantations  of  strawberries,  which  not 
only  may  give  you  a  fair  return  of  fruit  in  the 
autumn,  but  a  produce  next  summer  so  extraordinary 
as  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  system  of  plant¬ 
ing,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  secure  some  of  that 
vast  abundance  in  the  forcing  houses.  Now,  though 
from  following  out  this  method  I  have  had  fair  suc¬ 
cess,  yet  that  success  did  not  come  nearly  up  to  the 
high  expectations  I  had  formed. 

For  general  purposes,  I  therefore  approve  of  the 
third  method,  such  as  has  already  been  referred  to  in 
these  pages,  namely,  layering  the  runners  of  the 
present  year’s  growth,  in  July  and  August,  into  small 
pots,  to  be  shifted  into  larger;  or  placing  one  or 
more  runners  into  a  six-inch  pot,  in  which  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  its  fruit.  One  plant  in  a  four  or  five-inch  pot, 
commonly  called  48s,  will  produce  plentifully  for  the 
first  crop.  Many  prefer  having  three  plants  in  a 
six  or  eight-inch  pot.  When  convenient,  I  prefer 
layering  in  small  pots  of  from  three  to  three  and 
a  half  inches,  usually  termed  (10s  ;  cutting  the  run¬ 
ner,  and  shifting  into  larger  pots  when  the  first  is 
crammed  with  roots,  because  there  is  a  tendency 
with  the  strawberry  to  send  its  roots  to  the  outside 
of  the  pot,  while  the  repotting  method  secures  the 
filling  of  the  pot  with  feeding  mouths  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference.  If  you  can  obtain  runners 
from  forced  plants  they  will  be  best.  In  layering, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  bring  your  pots,  drained  and 
filled  with  soil,  to  the  strawberry  ground,  lifting  the 
young  plant  as  soon  as  you  can  hold  it  conveniently, 
and  fastening  it  in  the  earth  in  the  pot  with  the 
thumb  and  a  couple  of  fingers,  and  then  placing  a 
small  stone  on  the  layer  in  the  pot,  to  juevent  its 
being  blown  out  by  winds.  The  use  of  retaining 
the  string  or  runner  is  to  support  the  young  plant 
until  it  forms  roots  for  itself.  If  at  this  advanced 
period  your  young  plants  are  rooting  in  the  garden 
soil,  save  the  roots  carefully,  and  pursue  a  similar 
method,  at  least  so  far  as  your  early  crop  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Allow  no  runners  to  come  from  your  young 
plants  in  the  pots,  and  as  soon  as  possible  give  them 
their  final  shift,  and  set  them  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  until  you  remove  them  to  their  winter  quarters, 
choosing  and  placing  by  themselves,  then,  the  for- 
wardest  and  ripest  plants  for  the  first  crop.  Where 
you  wish  to  have  a  regular  succession,  have  no  end 
of  pots,  and  can  command  glass  or  other  material 
to  keep  the  plants  dry  in  winter,  you  may  consider 
yourself  fortunate,  and  should  pot  as  many  as  you 
think  you  will  want.  As  I  seldom  possess  either  of 
these  conditions,  and  as  pots  not  protected  from  wet 
are  apt  to  become  water-logged  in  the  spring,  in 
addition  to  those  in  pots  I  prick  out  a  great  many 
in  beds  as  soon  as  the  roots  of  the  runner  begin 
to  peep,  shade  them  from  bright  sun  for  a  short 
time,  and  then,  for  all  but  the  first  crop,  commenced 
in  December,  they  are  ready  to  be  taken  up  and 
potted  when  wanted,  requiring  no  protection  in  win¬ 
ter  but  sticking  a  few  branches  of  spruce  or  laurel 
amongst  them.  The  beds  are  previously  well  pre¬ 
pared  with  rotten  dung.  Before  placing  such  plants 
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in  the  forcing  house  after  potting,  they  require  to  be 
put  in  a  little  bottom-heat  for  a  fortnight,  as  before 
described.  For  late  forcing,  such  plants  are  fre¬ 
quently  taken  up  and  planted  out  in  a  slight  hotbed, 
where  they  generally  produce  plentifully.  I  have, 
however,  more  than  exhausted  my  space  upon  pre¬ 
paring — the  storing  and  forcing  must  form  matter 
for  another  gossiping.  I  must,  however,  be  indulged 
with  a  few  words  more,  and  first  as  to  suitable  kinds. 
Kean’s  Seedling  still  maintains  its  supremacy  as  the 
best  forcer  and  the  most  abundant  bearer.  The 
British  Queen  is  a  fine-flavoured  noble-looking  straw¬ 
berry,  but  second-rate  as  to  bearing,  and  should  not 
bo  forced  until  the  end  of  January.  The  old  Aber¬ 
deen  Roseberry  is  a  free  bearer,  forces  well,  but  the 
fruit  is  small,  and  when  forced  early  not  high-fla¬ 
voured.  I  have  had  them  looking  well  at  Christmas : 
1  will  say  nothing  of  their  taste. 

Secondly,  the  soil  should  be  fresh  good  loam,  with 
a  sixth  part  of  rotten  dung,  dried  and  free  from 
worms ;  if  stiff  loam,  a  sixth  part  of  rough  lime 
rubbish  will  be  an  advantage. 

Thirdly,  drainage  must  be  well  attended  to,  and 
yet  worms  be  excluded  from  the  bottom.  Place  a 
piece  of  potsherd  with  its  convex  side  over  the  hole 
in  the  pot,  above  it  fully  an  inch  of  smaller  pieces, 
then  a  little  green  moss  to  prevent  the  soil  mixing 
with  the  drainage,  and  a  sprinkling  of  soot,  which 
will  act  the  double  purpose  of  a  vermifuge  and  a 
fertilizer. 

Fourthly,  potting.  Pack  the  soil  rather  firm,  but 
be  sure  that  the  centre  of  your  plant  stands  out  free  : 
it  must  not  be  buried  at  all. 

Fifthly,  watering.  Weak,  clear,  liquid-manure, 
made  from  soot  and  guano,  I  like  best,  used  alter¬ 
nately  with  clear  water :  they  must  never  know  what 
it  is  to  flag.  In  rainy  days  the  pots  should  be  turned 
over  on  their  sides.  R.  Fish. 
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As  soon  as  the  young  cabbage  plants  are  large 
enough  to  manage  prick  them  out  tliickly,  so  that 
they  may  be  strong  and  vigorous  for  permanent 
planting.  Encourage  the  growth  of  brocoli,  kales, 
and  winter  greens,  as  well  as  coleworts,  by  frequently 
stirring  the  surface  about  them,  first  clearing  away 
all  the  yellow  leaves,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
have  not  only  an  untidy  appearance  but  also  afford 
a  refuge  for  broods  of  snails  and  slugs.  A  little 
slaked  lime  should  be  cast  about  over  all  the  young 
crops  of  vegetables  early  in  the  mornings,  or  late  in 
the  evenings,  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  these  pests ; 
and  baits,  either  of  brewer’s  grains  or  of  new  bran, 
should  be  laid  in  small  quantities  to  entice  them  in 
numbers  together,  when  they  may  readily  be  des¬ 
troyed.  The  grub  family  are  also  very  numerous  at 
this  season,  and  will  be  found  for  the  next  few  weeks 
very  destructive  to  all  fresh  planted  vegetables,  if  not 
well  searched  for  and  destroyed. 

Cauliflowers  may  be  sown  to  stand  the  winter,  by 
those  who  may  not  possess  the  convenience  of  hand¬ 
glasses  or  lights,  if  a  good,  dry,  healthy  spot  of 
ground  be  chosen,  after  the  20th  of  this  month. 
Those  who  have  the  above-named  advantages  will 
do  well  to  defer  the  operation  until  the  middle  of 
(■September,  for,  if  the  weather  in  the  autumn  should 
be  mild  and  growing,  the  plants  are  apt  to  become 
too  luxuriant  and  too  large ;  are  liable  also  to  severe 
checks  in  winter  and  in  the  early  spring  months; 


and  when  planted  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  instead  of  progressing  favourably,  they 
arc  likely  to  start,  or  button,  showing  at  once  a  di¬ 
minutive  flower  of  no  use,  and  causing  only  disap¬ 
pointment  after  all  the  previous  trouble  and  expense. 

Lettuces  and  onions  should  each  have  another  sow¬ 
ing  made  to  stand  the  winter,  as  well  as  the  early 
quick  growing  kinds  of  turnips,  such  as  the  Early 
Dutch,  Stone,  and  American  Early.  Another  sowing 
also  of  parsley,  which  will  be  found  to  stand  without 
running  to  seed  until  next  spring,  and  will  supply 
the  vacancy  between  the  seeding  of  the  early  sown, 
and  the  coming  in  of  that  sown  in  spring.  Parsley 
sown  last  spring,  and  which  has  now  become  strongly 
established,  should  have  a  portion  cut  back  in  suc¬ 
cession,  so  that  it  may  furnish  plenty  of  luxuriant 
curled  foliage  for  winter  use.  Parsley  may  be  as¬ 
tonishingly  improved  by  the  application  of  chimney 
soot  in  showery  weather,  or  applied,  as  is  best  and 
most  economical,  in  a  liquid  state. 

Radishes  and  small  Salads  should  also  now  be  sown 
in  succession.  James  Barnes. 
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MY  FLOWERS. 

(No.  40.) 

August  is  the  month  in  which  our  annuals  are  in 
full  beauty.  When  the  rose  ceases  to  bloom,  which 
is  the  case,  with  some  exceptions,  when  July  closes, 
the  gay  variety  of  annuals  hasten  to  spangle  the 
borders,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  queen 
of  flowers  ;  but  nothing  can  make  up  for  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  moss  and  cabbage  rose.  Those  roses 
which  still  bloom  on  are  delicate  and  gay,  and  we 
cherish  them  because  they  are  roses ;  but  they  are 
comparatively  scentless,  and  neither  their  size  nor 
form  are  so  fine  as  those  treasures  of  the  earlier 
months.  As  July  departs  I  take  my  first  farewell  of 
my  garden,  for  when  the  roses  and  honeysuckles  are 
gone  I  have  little  to  brighten  it,  as  annuals  do  not 
bloom  handsomely  in  my  soil.  The  bloom  on  the 
honeysuckle  has  been  extremely  fine,  and  has  lasted 
till  quite  the  end  of  July,  which  it  has  never  done 
before.  The  early  promise  of  blossom  was  destroyed, 
and  I  much  feared  they  would  not  recover  from  the 
unexpected  check ;  but  they  soon  and  completely 
rallied,  and  came  into  flower  the  first  week  in  June, 
exactly  one  month  later  than  their  usual  time ;  since 
then  the  dry  weather  permitted  them  to  bloom  in 
peace,  and  they  have  been  one  mass  of  sweetness 
and  beauty  for  nearly  two  months,  through  all  the 
fine  summer  days,  when  they  could  be  fully  enjoyed, 
for  iu  other  seasons  I  have  lost  half  my  enjoyment  in 
consequence  of  wet  and  cold  weather  in  May.  Per¬ 
haps  some  experienced  gardener  would  inform  me, 
through  the  medium  of  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
whether  I  might  witli  safety  cut  off  the  early  buds 
of  my  honeysuckles,  so  as  to  throw  them  into  flower 
always  in  June  instead  of  May. 

Some  of  our  annuals  come  from  afar,  to  ornament 
our  autumnal  gardens,  and  can  speak  usefully  to  us 
with  their  silent  “voices.”  Perhaps  the  cottager  does 
not  know  that  the  fragrant  flower  we  all  so  much  de¬ 
light  in,  the  quiet  looking  mignonette,  comes  from  the 
“  land  of  Egypt” — that  land  so  wonderful  in  its  history, 
so  full  of  scriptural  iuterest,  so  awfully  impressed 
upon  our  minds  from  our  earliest  childhood,  and  yet  so 
highly  favoured  in  its  glorious  futurity !  This  little 
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simple  plant  sprang  from  the  plains  that  echoed  the 
“  cry”  of  the  captive  children  of  Israel,  which  “  came 
up  unto  God  by  reason  of  the  bondage those  very 
plains  that  witnessed  so  many  miracles,  such  awful 
|  judgments,  and  such  protecting  love :  where,  in  a 
more  glorious  day,  the  Saviour's  infancy  was  passed, 
and  from  whence  at  length  “  God  called  His  Son.’’ 
How  endless  and  how  blessed  is  the  tale  this  little 
annual  tells !  Surely  it  should  bloom  in  every  garden 
to  remind  us  all,  as  we  enjoy  its  perfume,  that  to  this 
day  “  the  Lord’s  hand  is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot 
save ;  neither  his  ear  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear 
that  the  “  covenant”  and  the  promise  are  “  to  us  and 
to  our  children;”  and  that  “happy  is  that  people 
who  have  the  Lord  for  their  God.”  In  these  days  of 
national  judgment,  when  the  destroying  angel  is 
f  passing  over  our  land,  let  us  remember  Egypt ;  let 
us  use  the  means  God  has  appointed ;  let  us  strike 
“  the  blood  of  the  lamb  on  the  lintel  and  door¬ 
posts”  of  our  hearts,  and  in  faith  and  prayer  await 
the  dawn  of  our  deliverance.  This  interesting  plant 
has  been  seen  in  a  wild  state  in  Barbary  also,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  there  accident¬ 
ally,  or  blown  by  the  winds  from  the  gay  gardens  of 
the  Moorish  palaces.  It  was  first  brought  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  year  1752,  and  soon  became  a  general 
favourite.  Although  of  such  comparatively  recent 
introduction,  we  seem  to  consider  it  quite  a  native 
plant,  and,  wherever  the  traveller  may  chance  to  find 
it,  it  will  ever  cause  his  heart  to  spring  back  to  his 
island  home.  By  the  ancients  this  plant  was  termed 
“reseda,”  from  reseclo,  to  allay;  because  they  applied 
it  to  wounds  to  suppress  irritation.  Possibly  it  might 
still  be  employed  with  good  effect  even  in  these  more 
scientific  times,  for  the  “  simples”  of  earlier  days  were 
remarkable  for  their  healing  powers.  The  Erench 
appropriately  call  it  “larese  da  d’Egypt.”  Let  the 
cottage  gardener  cultivate  with  double  interest  the 
flower  of  that  scriptural  land. 

The  convolvulus  major  comes  to  us  from  America, 
where  it  twines  itself  round  the  lofty  trees  in  richness 
and  beauty.  How  an  American  must  smile  when  he 
sees  the  luxuriant  climber  of  his  own  vast  woods 
twisting  itself  in  our  gardens  round  a  stick !  Yet 
even  in  this  imperfect  state  it  is  a  lovely  and  grace¬ 
ful  plant,  and  its  elegantly  formed  flowers  of  purple, 
pink,  and  white,  look  beautiful  among  the  rich  clus¬ 
tering  leaves.  The  little  wild  creeping  convolvulus, 
and  the  large  white  variety  that  decks  the  hedge,  are 
both  lovely  in  form  and  tint;  the  former  nestles 
among  the  grass,  spreads  itself  by  the  road-side, 
decorates  the  banks,  and  twines  round  the  bean  and 
wheat  stalks.  Its  numerous  pink  flowers  look  bright 
in  the  sunshine,  but  they  very  soon  close  their 
beautifully-folding  petals,  like  miniature  umbrellas, 
till  the  sun’s  full  radiance  again  permits  them  to 
expand.  The  white  climbing  convolvulus  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  correctly  called  the  “  bind-weed it  infests 
the  garden  sometimes,  and  is  very  troublesome  in 
mine,  and  difficult  to  destroy ;  it  runs  rapidly  with 
many  wiry  stalks  up  rose  trees  and  other  shrubs, 
smothering  the  flowers,  and  destroying  much  of  their 
effect;  and  then  it  is  so  closely  wound  round  the 
stems  that  without  much  care  both  leaves  and  buds 
will  be  torn  off'  before  it  can  be  removed  from  them. 
Where  it  may  safely  grow,  it  is  an  addition  to  the 
garden,  but  not  when  springing  up  among  the  border 
plants.  Our  common  sweet  pea,  too,  is  the  native 
of  a  distant  land,  and  a  far  sunnier  clime  than  ours. 
The  pink  and  white  variety  is  found  in  Sicily,  but 
the  rich  purple  pea  grows  wild  among  the  beautiful 
woods  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  mingling  its  delightful 


odour  with  the  aromatic  fragrance  of  that  teeming 
soil :  it  tells  us  of  a  land  full  of  richness  and  beauty, 
whose  perfumed  gales  reach  the  approaching  ship 
before  the  sailor’s  eye  can  see  its  shores;  it  tells 
us  of  unclouded  sunshine,  yet  heathen  darkness, — of 
abounding  treasures,  yet  no  “  true  riches,” — and  it 
speaks  “  a  word  in  season”  to  those  who  do  not  openly 
bow  down  to  wood  and  stone.  Even  in  a  Christian 
land,  a  land  of  pure  gospel  truth,  we  may  be  idola- 
tors.  Let  a  sweet  simple  flower,  brought  from  a  hea¬ 
then  soil,  remind  us  of  a  deeply  important  scriptural 
command,  “  Beware  of  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry.’* 


SCRAPS. 

Beautiful  British  Plants. — Lychnis  viscaria 
(Rock  Lychnis). — A  rare  and  beautiful  perennial, 
herbaceous  plant,  with  bright  rose  coloured  flowers 
in  June  and  July;  thriving  equally  well  on  rock- 
work  or  the  flower  border. 

Lychnis  alpina  (Red  Alpine  Campion). — A  very 
interesting  little  Alpine  plant,  growing  on  the  highest 
of  the  Scottish  mountains;  best  grown  in  pots,  where 
it  requires  little  attention.  Our  plants  seed  very 
freely,  which  we  find  the  best  method  of  increasing 
it.  Propagate  by  division  of  the  roots.  The  plants 
are  never  of  long  existence. 

Lychnis  jlos  cuculi  (Ragged  Robin). — Of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  denizen  of  our  marshy  meadows,  there  is  a  dou¬ 
ble  white  variety  in  cultivation,  worthy  a  place  in 
every  choice  collection. 

Lychnis  diurna  (Red  Campion). — We  mention  this 
common  plant  of  our  hedge-rows  merely  to  bring 
into  notice  the  double  variety,  which  is  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  showy  plant  for  the  flower  border. 

Arenaria  verna  (Spring  Sand  Wort). — A  very  use¬ 
ful  rock  plant,  with  small  narrow  leaves,  and  rather 
large  white  flowers,  found  sparingly  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  counties  of  York  and  Durham  ;  we  have 
met  with  it  near  Widdy  Bank  House,  Upper  Tees- 
dale ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  found  by  the  side  of  the 
Wear,  below  Stanhope. 

Malva  moschata  (Musk  Mallow). — A  very  showy 
plant,  with  deeply  cut  leaves,  and  large  rose-coloured 
flowers,  found  occasionally  on  dry  gravelly  banks. 
We  have  a  white  variety  in  cultivation,  which  blooms 
more  profusely  than  the  parent  species,  and  comes 
true  to  its  kind  from  seed. 

Hypericum  calycinum  (Rose  of  Sharon). — This 
plant,  though  only  naturalised  in  the  British  Isles, 
is  well  deserving  of  cultivation ;  it  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  the  edges  of  the  shrubbery  in  shady  places, 
with  its  large  solitary  yellow  flowers. 

Hypericum  androscemum  (Tutsan). — A  very  fine 
shrub,  growing  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  with 
large  terminal  cymes  of  yellow  flowers  in  July.  We 
have  met  with  it  occasionally  in  woods  in  the  West 
of  Yorkshire. 

Hypericum  perforatum  (Common  St.  John’s  Wort). 
— A  very  fine  plant,  found  plentifully  in  woods  and 
hedges  in  a  gravelly  soil ;  the  leaves  are  covered  with 
pellucid  dots,  which  are  beautiful  objects  for  the  mi¬ 
croscope. 

Hypericum  montanum  (Mountain  St.  John’s  Wort). 
— Another  of  those  interesting  St.  John’s  Worts, 
which  will  well  repay  the  attention  of  the  cultivator. 
It  is  rather  a  local  plant;  we  have  found  it  plen¬ 
tifully  in  Mackershaw  Woods,  near  Ripon ;  Castle 
Eden  Dene  is  also  a  station  where  it  is  found. 

Hypericum  pulchrum  (Small  Upright  St.  John’s 
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Wort). — This  pretty  plant,  with  its  small  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  with  red  anthers, 
should  he  grown  l>y  every  lover  of  our  native  flora; 
it  is  a  very  elegant  species.  It  is  found  on  dry  heaths, 
banks,  and  woods. 

Polygala  vulgaris  (Milkwort). — A  beautiful  dwarf 
spreading  plant,  found  plentifully  on  dry  hilly  pas¬ 
tures,  with  abundance  of  bright  blue,  pink,  or  occa¬ 
sionally  white  flowers,  and  thrives  well  on  dry  rock 
work. — Durham  Advertiser. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Green  Alpine  Strawberry  (P.  F.  M.). — This  is  the  Green 
Strawberry  of  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Catalogue.  You  can  ob¬ 
tain  it,  probably,  from  any  nurseryman  near  London  who  devotes 
much  of  his  attention  to  strawberry  culture — Mr.  Myatt,  Mr.  Wil- 
mot,  and  Mr.  Cuthill,  for  instance.  You  will  find  an  excellent  mode 
of  cultivating  Alpines  at  p.  373  of  our  first  volume.  The  Green 
Alpine  requires  no  particular  cultivation  except  cutting  off  its  run¬ 
ners  as  fast  as  they  appear. 

Gas  Lime  and  Earth  (J.  M.  P.). — A  mixture  of  these,  about 
one  bushel  of  the  lime  to  every  five  bushels  of  earth,  and  well  incor¬ 
porated  by  turning  over  two  or  three  times  during  two  months  after 
mixing,  will  make  a  good  compost  for  your  ground.  You  will  see  in 
our  last  number  what  Mr.  Lames  says  about  transplanting  Swede 
turnips;  they  will  do  well  after  your  early  potatoes.  You  cannot  do 
better  than  plant  colevvorts  on  the  ground  from  which  your  mangold- 
wurtzel  will  be  removed.  You  may  now  sow  poppies,  sweet-williams, 
and  wallflowers. 

Double-blossomed  Furze  ( Ulex ).  —  This  will  not  blossom 
though  planted  in  your  border  at  Camberwell.  The  only  reason  we 
can  suggest  is  that  the  soil  is  too  heavy.  Take  up  your  plants  in  the 
autumn,  and  mix  a  large  quantity,  full  one-half,  of  road  scrapings 
with  the  soil  in  which  you  replant  them — it  cannot  be  too  light. 

Training-Studs  ( H .  Beckett). — Your  plan  of  having  eyes  fas¬ 
tened  into  the  wall  instead  of  nails,  as  recommended  at  p.  221  of  this 
volume,  is  better,  inasmuch  as  that  it  is  easier  to  tic  to  an  eye  than 
to  a  nail,  but  they  are  more  expensive.  Giving  “  all  the  parts  of  the 
studs  exposed  to  the  air  two  or  three  coats  of  naptha  black  varnish” 
is  a  good  suggestion  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  know,  as  you  say,  that 
“  it  is  a  cheap  preparation,  and  far  more  permanent  than  the  paints 
with  metallic  bases  usually  adopted.” 

Bromham  Hall  Melon  (T.  W.  Lawson).— We  are  obliged  by 
your  correcting  our  unintentional  error,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
give  this  extract  from  your  note  : — “  You  state  that  Mr.  Bundy,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Lord  Dynevor,  had  the  prize  for  the  best  flavoured  melon  at 
Chiswick — ‘  Cuthill’s  Scarlet  Flesh.’  The  name  is  incorrect ;  I  took 
the  fruit  up  for  him,  and  it  is  a  new  melon  raised  by  him  and  his 
father  at  the  seat  of  the  Hor.  George  Rice  Trevor,  Bromham  Hall, 
near  Bedford,  and  therefore  called  by  Messrs.  Bundy,  ‘  The  Bromham 
Hall  Melon.’  It  is  a  green-fleshed  variety.” 

Perpetual  Roses  (R.  Stratford). — You  will  find  a  list  of  the 
best  for  bedding  out  at  p.  56  of  the  present  volume.  Of  Damask 
Perpetuals ,  the  best  are  Antigone,  Antinous,  Bernard,  Le  Page, 
Madame  Thelier,  Mogador,  Portland  Blanc,  Rose  du  roi,  and  Rose 
du  roi  panachee.  Of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Aubernon,  Baron  Prevost, 
Cornet,  Dr.  Marx,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Geant  des  batailles,  La 
Reine,  Louis  Buonaparte,  Madame  Laffay,  Robin  Hood,  and  William 
Jessee.  The  above  are  in  addition  to  those  you  have — Aime  Vibert, 
Albert,  and  Rivers. 

Name  of  Rose  (J.  B.,  L.). — Your  “  Ametu  due  Ville”  is  perhaps 
Ponctue  nouvelle,  written  badly.  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  aid 
you  in  getting  the  buds  of  hybrid  perpetual  roses. 

Sumach  (S.  E.  S.,  Bridgenorth). — If  you  mean  the  common  or 
elm-leaved  sumach  ( Rhus  coriaria),  it  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  but  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  Turkey  leather  is  tanned  chiefly  by  means  of  its  twigs 
and  bark ;  its  leaves  and  seeds  are  used  in  medicine  as  astringents, 
and  in  Turkey  as  a  stomachic  to  promote  appetite.  It  is  usually 
propagated  by  suckers  planted  in  autumn,  and  if  the  soil  is  light 
and  well  drained,  and  the  plants  are  mixed  with  others  in  the  shrub¬ 
bery,  it  endures  our  hardest  winters  without  even  its  young  twigs 
being  injured. 

Dark  Climbing  Rose  (W.  R.  I.). — You  require  this  to  climb 
over  a  rustic  verandah  at  your  door,  and  to  contrast  well  with  the 
white  sides  of  your  cottage.  The  best  dark-coloured  rose  climber, 
and  the  only  one  we  have  of  that  colour,  is  the  crimson  Boursault,  a 
rapid  grower,  that  will  thrive  in  any  ordinary  border,  but,  like  the 
rest  of  the  summer  climbers,  its  flowering  season  is  soon  over.  We 
recommend  you  to  plant  a  Gloir  de  Rosamene  on  one  side  of  it,  and 
Madame  Laffay  on  the  other  side.  The  former  is  a  semi-double 
rose  of  striking  beauty,  and  the  other  one  of  the  best  hybrid  per¬ 
petuals  :  both  will  flower  till  late  in  November.  Two-year-old  plants 
of  all  of  them,  and  on  their  own  roots,  we  should  prefer,  and  would 
plant  them  at  the  beginning  of  November.  The  two  hybrids  will 
reach  up  ten  feet  in  four  or  five  years,  if  the  border  is  good,  and 
abundance  of  water  given  them  in  summer. 

Creeper  for  Back  Wall  in  Vinery  (A  Merionethshire  Gar¬ 
dener). — Mandevilla  suaveolens,  if  the  back  wall  is  not  too  much 
shaded,  is  the  best  creeper  you  can  plant.  If  the  vines  are  not  much 
forced,  and  the  border  is  good,  it  will  bloom  from  the  middle  of  July 
to  the  end  of  October, 


Late  Strawberry  for  N.  Wales  (Ibid). — The  Elton,  by  all 

I  means,  with  the  red  and  white  Alpines  reared  every  year  from  seeds. 
September  is  the  best  time  for  you  to  sow  the  Alpines  to  be  planted 
out  next  April,  when  they  will  fruit  abundantly  next  September  and 
October.  In  a  more  genial  climate  they  do  very  W'ell  if  not  sown 
till  February.  Keep  down  their  runners,  and  water  them  well  in 
August  if  the  weather  is  dry. 

Melon  for  N.  Wales  (Ibid).— Flemming’s  hybrid  is  the  easiest 
melon  to  grow  we  know,  and  one  of  the  best  flavoured  ones.  It  will 
probably  be  advertised  in  our  columns  next  spring  ;  at  any  rate,  any 
seedsman  can  procure  it  for  you. 

Gesneras  (E.  B.  W.). — The  leaves  have  lost  their  dark  veining, 

j  and  have  become  uniformly  green.  We  cannot  say  what  is  the  cause 
of  this  change,  nor  have  we  heard  of  it  before.  Try  them  in  rough 
sandy  peat— the  whole  tribe  flourish  in  that  as  well  as  in  the  best 
made  compost. 

|  Fuchsia  Corymbiflora  (Ibid). — Tliree-year-old  seedlings  of  it 
ought  to  flower  this  autumn.  It  is  a  shy  bloomer  under  ordinary 
management.  The  best  way  is  to  make  plants  of  it  into  half  stand¬ 
ards,  with  naked  stems  three  or  four  feet  long ;  to  prune  their  heads 
as  close  as  a  pelargonium  before  they  go  to  rest  in  the  autumn  ;  not 
to  shake  the  old  soil  from  their  roots  like  other  fuchsias  in  the  spring, 
but  only  once  in  three  or  four  years ;  to  have  them  in  smaller  pots 
than  are  generally  used,  and  when  they  show  for  bloom  to  give  them 
abundance  of  rain  water  :  they  never  want  stimulants. 

Hybridizing  Hollyhocks  (M.  E.  S.). — The  hollyhock  is  easily 
crossed ;  the  membrane  in  the  flower  from  which  its  stamens  proceed 
completely  envelopes  the  styles,  and  they  do  not  issue  from  this  cover¬ 
ing  for  some  days  after  the  opening  of  the  flowers ;  therefore,  any 
time  before  the  styles  issue  from  this  covering,  either  scrape  off  the 
stamens  from  the  central  column  with  a  penknife,  beginning  at  the 
bottom,  or  the  stamens  may  be  cut  off  with  long  pointed  scissors  if 
you  prefer  it.  In  either  case  see  that  none  of  the  cut  anthers  remain 
inside  the  flower.  By-and-by,  the  styles,  which  in  number  are  inde¬ 
finite  in  this  flower,  issue  forth  from  the  top  of  the  envelope,  and  when 
they  are  ripe  for  the  pollen  they  bend  downwards  in  search  of  the  an¬ 
thers.  At  that  stage,  and  not  before,  apply  the  strange  pollen,  which 
is  easily  effected  if  you  cut  out  the  central  column  from  the  strange 
flower  with  ripe  pollen  on  it.  Then  apply  the  pollen  masses  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  and  in  among  the  numerous  styles  ;  after  crossing, 
the  flowers  ought  to  be  guarded  from  bees  and  other  insects.  You 
should  also  bear  in  mind  that  all  flowers  which  have  a  tendency  to 
sport  by  seeds  will  not  bear  to  be  violently  crossed,  that  is,  that  a  dark 
should  not  be  crossed  with  a  light  flower.  In  such  flowers  there  is 
always  a  better  chance  of  an  improved  offspring  if  the  two  parents 
are  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  colour  or  tint.  A  violation  of 
this  rule  is  the  fertile  source  of  much  disappointment  every  season. 

Pine  Apple  Crowns  (F.  G.). — These  being  in  good  condition  from 
the  West  Indies,  you  cannot  do  better  with  them  than  grow  them  in 
dung-heat  in  frames,  more  especially  as  you  say  that  you  have  abund¬ 
ance  of  good  dung.  Such  plants  are  very  often  infested  at  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  with  scale  and  bug,  and  the  steam  from  the  dung  will  be 
one  of*  the  most  effectual  means  for  eradicating  these.  It  will  be  ad¬ 
visable,  therefore,  not  to  sweeten  your  dung,  but  use  it  fresh  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  to  come,  so  that  you  may  have  plenty  of  steam, 
which,  though  strong,  the  pine  will  stand,  and  which  the  insects  can¬ 
not.  Let  your  atmospheric  temperature  during  the  day  range  from 
70°  to  95°,  and  at  night  from  65°  to  70°.  If  your  bottom  heat  is  above 
95°,  set  your  plants  on  the  surface  after  they  begin  to  root.  Your  chief 
trouble  will  be  in  winter,  but  even  that  will  be  trifling  with  your  sup¬ 
ply  of  fermenting  material.  In  the  cold  short  days  a  temperature  of 
from  50°  to  65°  will  be  sufficient.  The  great  thing  is  to  diminish  the 
steam  as  the  days  shorten,  so  as  to  have  as  little  as  possible  in  winter, 
the  heat  then  being  produced  by  linings  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  frame, 
which  will  thus  warm  the  atmosphere  of  the  enclosed  space  without 
giving  you  too  much  bottom  heat. 

Fumigating  Bees  with  Fungus  (C.  R.  R-). — Neither  fungus 
nor  tobacco  will  either  discolour  or  impart  an  unpleasant  smell  to  the 
combs  if  these  are  laid  separately  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  room  for 
a  few  hours  after  the  operation. 

Making  a  Strawberry-bed  (H.  T.). — The  best  preparation  is 
deep  digging  and  a  plentiful  manuring,  adding  some  adhesive  loam 
if  your  soil  is  sandy,  and  sandy  soil  with  drainage  if  your  ground  is 
too  heavy.  Four  kinds  are  enough  for  any  garden,  as  kinds  are  at 
present  ; — The  best  early  is  Keen’s  Seedling ;  second  in  succession, 
Eliza ;  third,  British  Queen;  fourth,  Elton.  Alpines  may  be  planted 
on  an  elevated  bed  in  March ;  these  will  succeed  the  others  through 
August,  September,  and  October. 

Damaged  Bark  of  Apple-tree  (Rev.  E.  T.  Yates).— Cut  out 
with  a  very  sharp  knife  all  the  wounded  part,  so  that  both  the  wood 
and  the  bark  of  the  entire  wound  may  present  a  smooth  live  surface. 
Before  doing  this  have  the  following  composition  ready,  and  apply  it 
immediately,  covering  the  wound  thickly,  and  if  the  covering  cracks 
fill  up  these  with  a  fresh  daubing :  the  object  is  to  allow  the  wound 
to  continue  moist  from  its  own  juices  and  to  exclude  the  air  and  rain. 
One  bushel  of  fresh  cowdung,  half  a  bushel  of  lime-rubbish  (that 
from  ceilings  of  rooms  is  preferable,  or  powdered  chalk),  half  a  bushel 
of  wood-ashes,  one-sixteenth  of  a  bushel  of  sand,  the  three  last  to  be 
sifted  fine.  The  whole  to  be  mixed  and  beaten  together  with  drain¬ 
ings  from  a  cow-shed  until  they  form  a  fine  plaster. 

Potatoes  Sprouting  in  Ground  (J.  F.  Halstead). — If  the  stems 
of  these  are  still  green  and  vigorous  let  the  potatoes  remain,  but  if 
the  stems  are  yellow  take  the  potatoes  up  immediately,  and  store  them 
in  a  dry  cool  shed  in  alternate  layers  with  dry  earth. 

Leaves  of  Red  Beet  (I.  P.  R.). — The  outer  of  these  may  be 
removed  now  without  detriment  to  the  root,  but  the  removal  will  not 
increase  its  size.  We  cannot  too  often  impress  upon  our  readers  that 
leaves  are  the  organs  which  prepare  matters  for  the  growth  of  plants. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  transplant  leeks,  but  they  are  very 
much  improved  by  it.  It  is  injurious  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  stems 
of  tall-growing  Jerusalem  artichokes ;  they  only  are  thus  induced  to 
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exhaust  more  sap  in  throwing  out  an  abundance  of  lateral  branches. 
Gutta  percha  tubing  is  excellent  for  conveying  water  into  a  garden. 
We  use  it  ourselves  both  of  one  inch  and  half-inch  diameter.  Water¬ 
ing  strawberries  regularly  in  dry  weather  is  highly  beneficial  in  im¬ 
proving  their  produce  of  fruit,  but  it  is  very  injurious  to  potatoes. 

Asparagus  Seedlings  (W.  H.  Cheetham). — Let  them  continue 
untouched  until  their  stems  are  dead,  giving  them  now  a  good  sprink¬ 
ling  of  salt,  and  a  weekly  soaking  with  strong  liquid-manure.  Cut 
down  the  stems  in  the  winter  and  cover  the  bed  with  manure.  In  the 
spring,  about  May,  when  the  stems  make  their  appearance,  give  another 
sprinkling  with  salt  and  liquid-manure  weekly.  Repeat  the  winter 
treatment,  and  in  the  following  April  they  will  be  ready  for  planting. 
Sea-kale  seedlings  may  be  treated  similarly,  but  they  had  better  be 
cultivated  in  the  bed  where  raised  from  seed.  If  moved,  let  them  be 
so  this  autumn.  Now  is  a  good  time  for  propagating  the  auricula 
by  slips,  and  for  making  strawberry-beds. 

Under-hiving  Bees  (G.  A.). — You  were  obliged  to  increase  the 
room  in  a  round-topped  hive  by  placing  a  flat-topped  hive  under  it, 
and  you  ask  the  amount  of  risk  if  you  take  the  former  away  ? — The 
amount  of  risk  will  be  that  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  stock,  for 
the  queen  will  be  in  the  upper  hive,  and  should  you  succeed  in  dis¬ 
lodging  her  there  will  not  be  sufficient  honey  in  the  lower  one  to 
support  the  bees  during  winter  ;  the  best  method  to  adopt  will  be  to 
separate  the  hives  and  take  away  the  lower  one,  which  perhaps  may 
contain  three  or  four  pounds  of  honey.  After  separating  the  hives 
remove  the  lower  one  to  a  little  distance,  and  the  bees  will  leave  it  in 
about  20  minutes  and  return  to  the  upper  one.  The  lower  hive  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  found  to  contain  chiefly  empty  combs. 

Poor  Gravelly  Soil  (E.  L.  B.,  Charlton). —  Your  gravelly  soil 
wants  tenacity.  This  can  be  given  by  means  of  either  marly  or  clay 
dressings.  Plenty  of  what  is  termed  “  greasy  peat,”  also,  will  prove 
of  much  benefit,  or,  indeed,  any  vegetable  matter,  even  sawdust. 
The  latter  articles  are,  however,  not  enduring  or  “lasting,”  and  the 
only  permanent  basis  of  improvement  is  the  marl  or  clay.  Your  soil 
should  produce  peas,  carrots,  parsnips,  mangold,  kidney  beans,  and, 
perhaps,  dwarf  cabbages.  Usually,  very  early  and  very  late  crops 
will  suit  best :  we  fear  the  middle  of  summer  will  try  you  severely. 
With  regard  to  your  fruit-tree  borders,  as  yours  is  a  case  of  severe 
need,  we  fear  you  will  be  compelled  to  crop  to  within  one  yard  of  the 
wall;  try  and  give  up  the  last  yard.  You  may  dig  as  deep  as  you 
like  on  the  one-half  next  the  walk,  but  on  the  next  three  feet  your 
spade  must  never  go  above  six  inches  on  any  account :  we  have 
grown  capital  crops  for  years  this  way — the  deep  rooting  crops  on  the 
outer  half,  and  such  things  as  lettuces,  spinach,  turnips,  kidney 
beans,  and  even  dwarf  matchless  cabbages,  on  the  shallow-dug  por¬ 
tion  ;  using  manure  freely,  and  elevating  the  three-feet-wide  portion 
several  inches  above  the  ordinary  border  surface.  You  will  thus  have 
at  all  times  two  distinct  modes  of  cropping  on  the  same  border,  and 
a  little  extra  manure  will  prove  a  sort  of  equivalent  for  spade  muti¬ 
lations.  As  for  your  standard  apples,  you  may  either  leave  a  bare 
circle,  or  lay  it  down  in  turf.  Do  not,  however,  bring  any  spade  cul¬ 
ture  nearer  than  six  feet  from  their  stems.  • 

Vine-leaves  turned  Brown  [Theta). — We  do  not  deem  your’s 
a  case  of  blight ;  a  bad  root  is  doubtless  the  cause.  The  autumnal 
purple  tint  on  the  leaves  is  quite  familiar  to  us,  as  frequently  accom¬ 
panying  a  premature  and  false  ripening,  caused  by  an  insufficient 
supply  of  sap  from  the  roots.  We  have  known  many  vines  which 
would  blossom,  set,  and  swell  off  tolerably  fair,  but  when  the  greatest 
demand  was  made  on  their  root  action,  which  is  about  the  time  that 
they  commence  their  last  swelling  for  ripening  them,  suddenly  they 
give  way,  and  the  leaves  become  discoloured.  A  bad-rooted  vine  may 
lie  told  by  an  experienced  eye  in  an  instant,  merely  by  comparing  its 
foliage  with  any  good-rooted  ones  ;  and  this  from  the  walk  in  front 
without  going  into  the  greenhouse.  You  must  alter  your  border  ; 
ample  directions  will  appear  in  Tiie  Cottage  Gardener  before  the 
year  is  out.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  assist  you  now. 

Improving  Light  Soil  (A  Young  Reader). — You  can  only  im¬ 
prove  the  staple  of  this  by  adding  to  it  a  thick  covering  of  clay  and 
chalk,  incorporating  these  with  it  thoroughly  ;  manures  then  will  be 
more  lasting  when  applied. 

Tobacco  (Leytoniensis). — The  time  for  gathering  this  to  dry  for 
fumigating  purposes  is  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  full-grown  and  look 
yellowish  green.  Cut  down  each  plant  just  within  the  ground,  and 
leave  them  on  the  bed  to  dry  during  the  day  if  fine,  but  house  them 
in  a  heap  every  night.  When  quite  dry  hang  them  up  in  a  dry  place, 
and  take  the  leaves  for  use  as  you  require. 

Thinning  Vine  Leaves  (Ibid). — “  Taking  off  every  leaf  opposite 
a  bunch  of  grapes”  we  think  cannot  be  right  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  we  are  always  unwilling  to  condemn  a  gardener’s  prac¬ 
tice  until  we  know  all  the  facts,  or  have  seen  the  plant  he  has  operated 
upon. 

Mesembryantiiemum  (W.  J.,  Clapton). — Your  plant  requires 
very  little  water,  and  is  best  treated  as  a  cold-frame  plant.  The 
cause  of  the  leaves  turning  brown  is  the  want  of  proper  drainage  to 
the  pot,  or  being  left  out  on  cold  nights,  which  were  so  frequent  this 
season. 

Cliantiius  funiceus  (TV.  X.). — This  is  not  a  climber,  but  is  a 
good  plant  to  train  against  a  wall  like  a  peach  tree.  Your  gardener 
is  right,  it  is  very  liable  to  red  spider — but  what  plant  is  not  if  the 
insects  are  allowed  a  footing  ? 

Sutherlandia  frutescens  (Ibid). — Propagate  this  by  seeds, 
which  it  ripens  in  abundance.  The  best  way  to  use  this  plant  is  as 
an  annual,  sowing  the  seeds  in  peat  early  in  the  spring,  and  turning 
out  the  plants  when  the  May  frosts  are  over ;  or  as  biennials,  when 
they  would  flower  a  month  or  two  sooner. 

Tweedia  cierulea  (Ibid). — The  cold  winds  injure  the  flowers  of 
yours,  turning  them  of  a  bronze  hue ;  it  is  a  beautiful  blue  flower, 
but  one  of  the  worst  to  grow  well  in  a  pot  ;  all  its  young  wood 
should  be  pruned  down  to  three  or  four  eyes  early  in  the  spring,  but 
stopping  the  points  afterwards  does  it  little  good.  If  pruned  in  the 


autumn,  as  you  suggest,  it  might  begin  to  grow  again,  and  so  be  good 
for  nothing  next  season. 

Early  Roses  as  Stocks  for  Autumn  Roses  (Ibid). — If  your 
early-flowering  roses  against  a  wall  are  strong  and  healthy ,  no  doubt 
autumnal  roses  would  do  to  bud  on  them,  but  we  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  plan  generally  as  you  propose,  for  unless  the  two  or  more 
kinds  happen  to  be  of  the  same  constitutional  vigour,  the  strongest 
sort  would  starve  the  other.  Madame  Laffay,  Baron  Prevost,  and 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  are  the  best  autumn  roses  that  you  can  buy 
cheap  ;  but  if  you  refer  to  back  numbers  you  will  see  many  more  of 
that  class.  We  do  not  think  that  the  great  rose  growers  would  send 
you  cuttings  for  budding  from  ;  it  would  hardly  pay  for  their  men’s 
time  for  gathering,  naming,  and  packing  them. 

Persian  Yellow  Rose  (A  Constant  Reader,  Worcestershire). — 
This,  you  say,  blooms  badly  and  uncertainly,  which  must  arise,  we 
think,  from  its  being  on  a  bad  stock,  for  it  is  not  particular  about 
soil.  Bud  it  now  on  an  Austrian  brier,  or  on  the  Boursault  rose,  or 
on  the  large  old  China  rose,  or  on  any  strong-growing  kind  of  the 
China  varieties.  It  does  not  flourish  if  budded  on  the  common  dog- 
rose,  and  in  some  soils  it  will  not  do  on  its  own  roots.  We  find  it 
succeed  best  on  the  Boursault.  It  does  not  require  pruning,  but  the 
weakest  shoots  to  be  cut  clean  out. 

Camellias  in  Open  Air  (Ibid). — We  know  your  place  very  well, 
and  in  1829 — 30  had  camellias  in  the  open  air  without  any  protection 
whatever,  half  way  between  you  and  the  “  Man  of  Ross.”  That  was 
a  most  severe  winter,  but  our  camellias  flowered  the  following  May, 
as  camellias  always  do  in  the  open  air  in  our  climate,  that  is,  not  worth 
looking  at.  They  will  do  just  as  well  at  Inverness  as  in  any  part  near 
Ledbury.  It  is  not  the  rigour  of  our  winters  that  is  so  much  against 
them,  but  our  cold  easterly  winds  in  April  and  May  while  they  are  in 
bloom ;  and  unless  they  are  artificially  protected,  and  that  very  care¬ 
fully  at  that  season,  they  will  not  produce  a  healthy  blossom  out  of  a 
hundred.  The  end  of  May  is  the  right  time  to  plant  them  out,  or  as 
soon  as  their  growth  is  nearly  finished.  The  ground  should  be  light, 
with  a  dry  bottom  ;  the  plants  should  be  healthy  with  good  roots,  and 
not  younger  than  five  years.  Knowing  your  locality  we  would  not 
advise  you  to  plant  them  out  at  all.  Sprinkle  lime  or  soot,  or  both, 
about  your  hotbed,  to  destroy  the  snails. 

Scarlet  Geraniums  (Rev.  C.  W.  Green). — These,  especially  the 
Frogmore,  are  very  vigorous,  but  produce  very  few  blooms  in  your 
open  beds.  Cold  nights  and  rich  soil  must  be  the  cause  ;  or,  if  these 
are  not  the  cause,  then  the  Frogmore  does  not  suit  your  soil.  No 
plants  are  more  capricious  as  to  soil  than  scarlet  geraniums.  Tom 
Thumb  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed  with  you.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  discard  both,  but  the  Frogmore  wouid  not  carry  a  healthy 
leaf  with  us.  Our  soil  is  very  dry  and  chalky. 

Bee  Hives  (An  Original  Subscriber). — The  size  of  the  hole  in  the 
small  hives  and  boxes  used  by  Mr.  Payne  is  four  inches  in  diameter. 
G.  Neighbour’s  “  Improved  Cottage  Hive,  No.  7,”  is  constructed  to 
work  five  glasses  of  a  pint  each  ;  the  price  is  31s  6d.  The  best  man¬ 
ner  of  managing  this  hive  is  to  put  an  early  swarm  into  it  (a  May 
one),  and  then  in  about  14  days  place  the  glasses  upon  it,  turning 
aside  the  zinc  covers  placed  over  the  holes  ;  and  when  a  glass  is  filled 
take  it  off  and  replace  it  by  an  empty  one  :  a  good  swarm  in  one  of 
these  hives  will  afford  two  such  glasses  per  week  during  the  honey 
season.  It  is  desirable  to  fix  a  piece  of  guide-comb  in  each  glass. 
It  is  not  a  Aelf-glass  that  Mr.  Payne  has  had  made,  but  one  to  place 
under  a  bell-glass,  as  described  at  p.  105,  vol.  ii.  The  price  is  about 
2s  6 d  or  3s.  No  ventilator  is  attached  to  this  glass. 

Lettuces  to  stand  the  Winter  for  Spring  Use  (J.  W.  G., 
Dereham).— The  old  Egyptian  Hardy  Brown  Cos  is  not  only  the  best 
but  is  at  all  seasons  superior  in  flavour  :  the  hardiest  cabbage  lettuce 
is  the  Hammersmith.  Two  or  three  sowings  of  each  should  be  made 
this  month  and  beginning  of  next.  Prick  out  the  largest  plants  at 
six  or  eight  inches  apart,  and  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  November  select  and  plant,  out  on  sloping  banks,  which  should 
face  on  one  side  the  south  or  south-west,  as  the  sun  is  likely  to  injure 
the  plants  in  early  spring,  before  the  earth  is  thawed,  if  planted 
towards  the  east,  causing  them  to  shank  or  canker  off  at  the  collar. 
Dry  cinder-ashes  will  be  most  useful  in  protecting  the  plants  if  dusted 
over  them  on  winter  evenings,  when  the  soil  is  saturated  with  rain 
or  melting  snow,  and  frost  may  be  expected;  it  will  also  be  beneficial 
in  draining  the  soil,  if  of  an  adhesive  character,  and  the  ashes  are 
applied  in  sufficient  quantity.  All  dry  dust,  indeed,  is  useful  to  most 
winter  crops  as  a  protection  from  frost.  Lime  rubbish,  sweepings  of 
wood,  peat,  or  turf,  and  even  common  road  dust,  will  all  be  found 
useful  in  winter  for  this  purpose.  We  char  a  great  deal  of  earth, 
sawdust,  old  tan,  and  other  refuse,  which  is  still  more  valuable,  as 
the  application  of  these  in  spring  acts  not  only  as  a  protection  but  as 
a  stimulator  also.  Your  small  lettuce  plants  may  be  left  for  spring 
planting  in  the  seed  bed,  but  protect  them  also  by  occasional  applica¬ 
tions  of  dry  dust. 

Water-cresses  (Ibid). — If  your  water-cresses  are  healthy,  we 
should  recommend  one-half  of  the  bed  to  be  fresh  made  by  trans¬ 
planting  next  month,  and  the  other  half  left  until  next  March,  which 
will  insure  a  succession  of  good  cresses  for  both  winter  and  summer 
use.  If  yours  be  the  American,  or,  as  some  call  it,  the  Land-cress, 
it  must  be  sown  on  a  fresh  spot  every  year,  as  it  is  not  eatable  after 
it  starts  to  seed.  Next  month  is  a  good  time  for  sowing  Normandy 
cress  two  or  three  times.  This  is  picked  like  parsley. 
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Plants  dedicated  to 
each  day. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon  R. 
and  Sets. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

30 

Tii. 

Red  Bryony  berries  ripe. 

Guernsey  Lily. 

1 1  a.  5 

50  a.  0 

1  30 

12 

0 

27 

242 

31 

F. 

Peaches  ripe.  [seen. 

Autumnal  Pheasant’s  Fyc. 

13 

48 

2  30 

13 

0 

9 

243 

1 

S. 

Giles.  Clouded  Yellow  butterfly 

Common  Orpine. 

15 

44 

3  34 

14 

0 

10 

244 

2 

Sun. 

13  Sun.  aft.  Trin.  Chaffinch  sings  again. 

Golden  Rod. 

16 

43 

rises 

© 

0 

29 

245 

3 

M. 

Meadow  Saffron  blooms. 

Common  Fleabane. 

17 

41 

7  a  13 

16 

0 

48 

246 

4 

Tu. 

Horticultural  Society’s  Meeting. 

Common  Soapwort. 

19 

39 

7  39 

17 

1 

7 

247 

5 

W. 

Old  Bartholomew.  Hawthorn  berries  ripe. 

Common  Mushroom. 

L  21 

37 

8  5 

18 

1 

27 

248 

Saint  Giles,  or  JEgidius,  was  born  at  Athens,  but  passed  into 
France  during  the  year  71  5,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Caesarius,  bishop 
of  Arles  ;  subsequently  a  hermit,  and  finally  promoted  to  be  abbot 
of  a  monastery  at  Nismes  :  he  died  at  this  place  a.d.  750.  His  ex¬ 
treme  charity,  and  his  refusal  to  be  healed  from  a  lameness,  that  he 
might  not  be  without  “  this  thorn  in  his  flesh,”  caused  him  to  be 
addressed  by  Roman  Catholic  mendicants  and  cripples  as  their  patron 
saint.  The  churches  dedicated  to  him  were  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  beggarly  fraternity,  and  our  St.  Giles’,  Cripplegate,  in  London, 
even  before  the  Norman  conquest,  received  its  name  from  the  mise¬ 
rable  objects  who  there  assembled  to  solicit  charity. 

Old  Bartholomew  is  the  day  on  which  the  festival  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  was  celebrated  before  the  alteration  of  our  calendar.  It  is 
now  kept  on  the  24th  of  August.  The  alteration  of  the  calendar  was 
rendered  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  civil  year  agree 
with  the  natural  year,  or  that  period  of  time  in  which  the  earth  tra¬ 
vels  round  the  sun.  To  effect  this,  in  the  year  1752  eleven  days  were 
omitted  between  the  2nd  and  14th  of  September,  so  that  this  month 
contained  in  that  year  only  19  days.  Another  alteration  was  effected 
the  same  year  by  making  the  annual  round  commence  on  the  1st  of 
January,  whereas,  before  the  passing  of  the  law  (24  Geo.  2.  cap.  22), 
the  year  began  on  the  25tli  of  March.  The  omission  of  the  eleven 
days  caused  great  discontent  among  the  ignorant,  who  complained 
that  Parliament  had  robbed  their  lives  of  those  eleven  days  !  These 
alterations  comprise  the  difference  of  what  are  distinguished  as  the 
old  style  and  the  new  style  of  annual  computation. 

Phenomena  op  the  Season. — The  return  of  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber  brings  to  memory  many  anecdotes  of  the  partridge  and  the 
pointer  which  were  familiar  to  us  in  days  gone  by,  and  a  few  of  which 
now  may  be  recorded  aptly.  No  bird  has  more  enduring  courage  for 
the  security  of  her  eggs  and  young  ones  than  the  partridge.  When 
near  the  time  of  hatching,  the  hen  will  remain  upon  her  nest  with  a 
pertinacity  unequalled  by  any  other  of  our  wild  birds,  and  regardless 
of  the  approach  of  man,  from  whom,  under  other  circumstances,  she 
would  fiy  in  wild  terror.  We  knew  this  strikingly  exemplified  in  a 
case  where  injunctions  were  given  to  some  'mowers  to  look  before 


them,  and  to  use  their  scythes  carefully,  in  a  field  of  ray-grass  where 
a  partridge  was  known  to  be  sitting.  They  were  careful  men,  and 
took  every  pains  to  find  out  her  whereabouts,  and  to  frighten  her  up 
from  before  them,  but  all  in  vain — she  sat  immoveably  on  her  nest, 
and  her  presence  was  only  detected  by  a  slight  flutter  consequent 
upon  the  scythe  having  severed  her  head.  This  was  passive  courage, 
but  the  same  roused  to  activity  must  have  been  observed  by  most 
persons  who  have  resided  in  the  country,  when  the  hen  partridge  has 
thrown  herself  at  their  feet,  and  boldly  fluttered  at  a  few  yards  before 
the  intruder,  to  lure  him  from  her  young  ones.  A  still  greater  in¬ 
stance  of  courage  to  protect  these  is  recorded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jenyns. 
The  cries  of  a  partridge  in  distress  for  her  brood  being  heard,  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  to  a  grass  field,  in  which  was  waging  a  most  furious 
contest  between  two  of  these  birds  and  a  carrion  crow.  Probably 
the  latter  had  attempted  to  carry  off  some  of  their  newly-hatched 
young,  but  the  two  parents  resisted  the  attempt  with  so  much  deter¬ 
mined  vigour  as  to  frustrate  the  attempt,  and  to  compel  the  ill- 
omened  bird  to  act  upon  the  defensive.  The  contest  was  long,  but 
at  length  he  began  to  retreat,  yet  the  partridges  continued  the  assault 
until  the  crow  was  so  fatigued,  and  became  so  disabled  by  their 
blows,  as  to  bo  unable  to  use  his  wings.  In  this  state  he  was  even¬ 
tually  taken  by  the  person  witnessing  the  battle,  who  had  quietly 
advanced  to  the  place  of  action  unheeded  by  the  combatants,  whose 
attention  was  engrossed  with  the  momentous  struggle  waging  between 
them.  One  more  anecdote,  and  our  alloted  space  will  be  occupied. 
The  sagacity  of  the  pointer  is  well  known,  and  he  knows  as  well  as 
his  master  does  whether  a  bird  has  been  wounded  by  the  latter ;  as 
a  striking  instance  of  this  we  may  relate  the  fact  that  a  gentleman 
shooting  near  the  sea-shore  at  Maldon,  in  Ksscx,  fired  at  a  partridge, 
and  was  sure  that  he  had  hit  the  bird.  His  favourite  pointer  was 
evidently  of  the  same  opinion,  and  watched  the  bird  in  his  after¬ 
flight  for  some  seconds,  until  it  towered  and  fell  upon  a  little  island, 
or  saltan,  far  from  the  shore.  Sancho’s  repugnance  to  the  water  was 
immediately  overcome  ;  he  hastened  down  to  the  water,  swam  to  the 
island,  found  the  bird,  and  returned  with  it  in  his  mouth  to  his 
master. 


Insects.— Unfortunately  very  few 
persons  possessing  an  orchard  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  American  Blight, 

Eriosoma  lanigera  of  some  entomolo¬ 
gists,  and  E.  mail  and  Aphis  lanigera 
of  others.  Its  generic  characters  are, 
having  an  abdomen  (belly)  without 
tubercles  or  horns,  antennae  short  and 
thread  form,  and  the  whole  body  more 
or  less  cottony  or  tomentose.  This 
pest  has  been  known  here  only  since 
the  year  1787.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  traced 
its  origin  to  a  nursery  in  Sloane-street, 
and  was  led  to  conclude  that  it  had 
been  imported  with  apple-trees  from 
France  ;  how'ever,  he  found  it  to  be 
wholly  unknown  there.  If  not  a  native 
insect,  it  is  most  probably  derived  from 
North  America,  from  whence  apple- 
trees  had  also  been  imported  by  the 
proprietor  of  that  nursery.  Whatever 

its  origin,  it  spread  rapidly.  At  first  it  was  confined  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis,  but  it  has  now  found  its  way  into  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  particularly  into  the  cider  counties  ;  and  in  1810  so  many 
trees  perished  from  it  in  Gloucestershire,  that,  if  some  mode  of  destroy¬ 
ing  it  were  not  discovered,  it  was  feared  the  making  of  eider  must  be 
abandoned.  The  presence  of  these  insects  is  shewn  by  the  white 
cottony  matter  in  the  cracks  and  excrescences  of  apple-tree  branches 
in  the  spring.  When  crushed  they  exude  a  reddish  fluid.  These 
insects  are  injurious  by  piercing  the  sap  vessels  of  the  tree,  sucking  the 
juice,  and  causing  wounds  which  ulcerate  and  finally  destroy  the  branch 
attacked  by  corroding  through  all  the  sap-vessels.  The  cottony  mat¬ 
ter  is  abundant,  and,  wafted  to  other  trees,  conveys  to  them  infection 
by  bearing  with  it  the  eggs  or  embryo  insects.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  exclusive  mode  of  diffusing  the  disease,  for  although  the 
females  are  usually  wingless,  yet  some  are  probably  produced  with 
wings  at  the  season  propitious  to  colonization  :  the  males  are  uni¬ 
formly  winged.  In  the  winter  these  insects  retire  under  ground,  and 
prey  upon  the  roots  of  the  apple-tree.  A  tree  thus  ravaged  at  all 
seasons  will  soon  be  killed  if  prompt  and  vigorous  remedies  are  not 
adopted.  The  affected  roots  may  be  bared  and  left  exposed  for  a  few 
days  to  the  cold,  and  the  earth  before  being  returned  be  saturated 
with  aminoniacal  liquor  from  the  gas-works.  In  early  March  the 
branches  should  be  scraped  and  scrubbed  with  the  same  ammoniacal 
liquid,  or  a  strong  brine  of  common  salt ;  but,  whatever  liquid  is 
employed,  the  scraping  and  hard  bristles  of  the  brush  should  pene¬ 
trate  every  crack  in  the  bark.  We  have  found  spirit  of  turpentine, 
applied  thoroughly  to  every  patch  of  the  insect  by  means  of  an  old 
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tooth-brush,  the  most  effective  destroyer  of  these  insects.  The  spirit 
must  be  applied  carefully,  because  it  kills  every  leaf  on  which  it  falls. 
The  codlin  and  June  eating-apple-trees  are  particularly  liable  to  he 
infected,  but  we  never  observed  it  upon  any  one  of  the  russet  apples, 
and  the  Crofton  pippin  is  also  said  to  be  exempted.  Our  woodcut 
represents  the  insect  of  its  natural  size  as  well  as  magnified.  The 
head,  antenme,  and  proboscis,  by  which  it  wounds  the  sap  vessels, 
arc  still  further  magnified. 
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As  a  proof  of  the  earnestness  of  their  desire  to  pro¬ 
mote  cottage  gardening,  and  of  their  gratitude  for  the 
patronage  they  have  received,  the  proprietors  offer  to 
place  gratuitously  at  the  disposal  of  the  managers  of 
each  Horticultural  Society  in  England,  Wales,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland,  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener.  They  wish  it  to  he  offered  as  a 
prize  to  such  cottage  gardener  as  may  he  thought 
most  deserving  by  each  Society’s  managers. 

The  proprietors  request  that  application  for  copies 
may  be  made  before  the  1st  of  October  next,  it  being- 
desirable  that  they  should  know  the  number  of  vo¬ 
lumes  they  must  have  bound,  as  they  propose  having 
the  binding  executed  in  a  distinct  style.  Communi¬ 
cations  upon  the  subject  are  requested  from  the  pre¬ 
sident  or  secretary  of  all  such  societies. 


Which  is  the  most  beneficial  mode  of  applying 
manure?  is  a  question  requiring  attention  to  many 
more  points  of  extraordinary  importance  than  ever 
entered  into  the  mind  of  a  Romford  potato  and  cab¬ 
bage  grower,  having  no  other  notions  beyond  “  plenty 
of  good  stuff  so  rotten  as  to  be  easily  dug  in.” 

In  the  first  place,  in  what  state  must  manure  be 
to  be  “most  beneficial?”  Practice  coincides  with 
science  in  answering — in  a  liquid  state.  The  spon- 
gioles,  or  mouths,  of  the  roots  are  too  small  to  take 
in  the  finest  powder  human  art  can  form,  and  it  is 
only  when  in  the  far  more  minute  state  of  division, 
caused  by  dissolving  a  body  in  water,  that  any  sub¬ 
stance  can  pass  through  the  roots  of  a  plant  to  its 
digestive  organs.  Nor  does  this  branch  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  stop  here,  for  though  it  is  certain  that  manure 
in  solution  is  the  best  form  of  application,  then  the 
question  arises  how  strong  ought  the  solution  to  be  ? 
Experiments  on  a  large  scale,  added  to  the  general 
experience  of  gardeners,  demonstrate  that  it  ought 
to  be  very  weak.  Little  and  often  is  found  to  be  a 
healthful  rule  in  feeding  plants  as  well  as  animals. 
If  much,  or  very  strong,  liquid  manure  is  given  to  our 
crops  from  which  we  desire  any  return  but  in  leaves, 
our  hopes  will  be  frustrated,  for  either  disease  or 
unfruitful  over-luxuriance  will  be  the  certain  conse¬ 
quence.  Even  to  those  crops  from  which  we  seek  a 
profitable  return  in  leaves — such  as  spinach,  rhubarb, 
and  cabbage — if  the  liquid  manure  be  very  strong, 
that  is,  if  it  contains  much  of  the  saline  or  other  so¬ 
luble  components  of  the  manure,  it  very  generally 
destroys  the  fibrous  roots  and  causes  death.  Take 
guano  for  an  example,  and  here,  if  it  be  genuine, 
only  half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  found  to 
be  the  most  beneficial  proportion.  Even  of  the  dungs 
containing  much  less  of  the  salts  of  ammonia — that 
of  the  sheep,  for  instance — yet  no  more  than  a  peck 
of  it  to  thirty  gallons  of  water  is  found  to  be  most 
advantageously  employed.  Even  in  this  diluted  form 
it  cannot  be  given  beneficially  to  plants  more  than 


twice  a  week,  or  three  times  if  the  weather  be  rainy; 
this  latter  fact  pointing  out  still  more  strongly  the 
necessity  of  using  the  liquid  at  a  very  reduced  strength. 

Upon  these  points  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer 
any  evidence,  for  it  is  attested  by  the  universal  expe¬ 
rience  of  gardeners;  yet  we  will  quote  the  following 
from  the  most  able  essay  on  the  subject  that  has  ever 
been  published:  * 

“  Mr.  Barber,  of  Muirdrockwood,  had  27  acres  of 
land  before  his  house,  and  the  land  was  so  poor  that 
it  originally  only  fed  two  cows,  and  that  poorly ;  he 
kept  40  cows  and  4  horses  in  his  stable  close  to  his 
house.  He  put  the  dung  of  the  40  cows  into  a  tank, 
and  passed  a  rill  of  water  through  the  tank,  and  irri¬ 
gated  with  the  solution  22  acres.  With  the  miscellane¬ 
ous  refuse  of  his  house  and  the  scullery,  he  irrigated 
five  acres.  The  produce  now,  from  the  same  27  acres 
of  land,  fertilised  by  the  liquid  manure,  enables  him 
to  feed  40  cows  and  the  four  horses.  It  was  a  very 
important  experiment  as  to  the  result  of  the  com¬ 
parison  between  the  effects  of  the  liquid  and  the  solid 
manure  on  the  same  land.  There  were  some  knolls 
of  land  close  by,  which  were  elevated,  and  he  could 
not  irrigate;  he  had  not  the  use  of  the  hose;  and 
whilst  he  has  got  four  or  five-fold  crops  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  liquid  manure,  with  all  the  top-dress¬ 
ings  he  has  been  able  to  use  he  has  never  succeeded 
in  getting  more  than  one  and  a  half-fold  of  produce 
from  the  same  sort  of  manure,  the  dung. 

“  I  have  had  a  number  of  other  experiments  made, 
all  to  the  same  effect;  and  one  thing  I  find,  that,  by 
the  horticulturists,  those  who  grow  large  produce  and 
obtain  prizes,  invariably,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  do 
it  by  the  application  of  the  manure  in  the  liquid  form. 
I  have  obtained  this  further  very  important  conclusion 
from  such  facts  as  I  have  collected,  that  an  extent 
of  dilution  such  as  extinguishes  smell  is  about  the 
best  for  absorption  or  assimilation  by  the  plant;  that 
all  the  progress  is  made  by  diluting  more  and  more, 
and  applying  more  and  more  frequently.  A  very  able 
horticulturist,  Mr.  Pince,  of  Exeter,  tells  me  that  he 
has  arrived  at  this  point,  that  he  applies  the  liquid 
manure  twice  a  week,  and  with  one  of  plain  water,  as 
he  expresses  it,  in  the  interval  between  each  watering 
with  the  liquid  manure.  He  gets  rid  of  fibrous  matter, 
and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  ‘  I  give  this  water 
with  the  manure  in  it  so  clear,  that  if  you  were  not 
to  know  what  it  was,  you  would  not  object  to  drink 
it.’  The  two  conclusions  are  in  favour  of  frequent 
applications  of  manure  in  solution,  and  of  getting 
rid,  as  much  as  possible,  of  fibrous  matter. 

“  Liquid  manure  has  been  applied  by  surface  water¬ 
ing  in  the  kitchen  garden  at  Worsley,  and,  as  I  am 
informed,  at  a  number  of  other  places,  with  as  marked 
an  effect  as  upon  grass-land.  Mangold-wurtzel,  cab¬ 
bages,  and  turnips  have  thriven  remarkably  upon  it. 
A  merchant  of  Philadelphia  (U.  S.)  who  was  fond  of 
horticulture,  beat  all  competitors  at  a  show  there  by 
the  enormous  size  of  his  cabbages  and  other  produce. 
His  gardener  was  seen  to  draw  a  liquid  from  a  large 
hogshead,  and  dispense  it,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
plants  with  the  watering-pot.  There  was  an  intense 
curiosity  to  divine  what  might  be  the  elixir  which 
produced  so  wondrous  an  effect.  The  merchant  in- 

*  Sewer  Manure. — Statement  of  the  course  of  investigation,  and 
results  of  experiments  as  to  the  means  of  removing  the  refuse  of  towns 
in  water,  with  suggestions  of  the  practicability  of  applying  sewer 
water  as  manures  by  subterranean  channels.  Prepared  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Committee  of  Works  ;  by  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq., 
C.R.,  with  appendices,  tkc.  We  reeommend  its  perusal  to  all  our 
readers  ;  it  is  full  of  infoimation  and  just  views. 
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formed  me  that  he  at  length  yielded  to  the  importu¬ 
nity.  He  had  the  top  of  the  hogshead  taken  off,  and 
displayed  the  contents,  the  remains  only  of  common 
stable-dung.  He  had  had  stable-dung  put  into  the 
hogshead,  filled  it  with  water,  and  ordered  his  gar¬ 
dener  to  water  the  plants  twice  a  week  with  the  solu¬ 
tion,  renewing  the  water  in  the  hogshead  until  no 
smell  remained  there  from  the  dung.  He  had  done 
no  more  than  this  surface-watering  regularly  twice  a 
week.” 

The  next  important  consideration  is — where  ought 
liquid  manure  to  he  applied?  a  question  somewhat 
novel,  and  involving  consequences  that  will  require 
more  space  to  discuss  than  we  can  spare  to-day.  We 
must  defer  it,  therefore,  until  next  week. 


THE  ERUIT-G  ARDEN. 

Gathering  and  Storing  Fruit. — As  matter  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  season  we  will  endeavour  to  offer  a  little 
sound  advice  on  this  head,  a  subject  which  concerns 
equally  the  humblest  cottager  and  the  most  wealthy 
proprietor. 

The  most  important  feature  to  consider  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  the  question  is  the  fact  that  all  unripe  fruit, 
such  as  apples  and  pears — fruit,  we  mean,  in  which 
the  ripening  process  is  not  quite  complete — ferment 
exceedingly  when  first  housed  ;  and  that  this  fermen¬ 
tation,  after  spending  itself  for  a  fortnight  or  so, 
gradually  subsides,  and  by  the  time  the  fruit  has 
been  a  couple  of  months  or  so  in  the  store-room 
becomes  imperceptible,  although  it  never  entirely 
ceases  as  long  as  any  moisture  remains.  The  first 
requisite  in  fruit  gathering  is,  of  course,  care  in  the 
handling.  No  one  can  suppose  that  an  apple  torn 
from  the  tree  at  random,  leaving  its  footstalk  behind, 
will  possess  equal  keeping  capabilities  with  one 
slipped  off  with  that  peculiar  twist  well  known  to 
practical  men,  and  which  saves  the  fruit  from  abuse. 
In  almost  all  cases  the  fruit  requires  lifting  slightly 
afterwards,  and  good  gatherers  generally  take  hold 
of  the  bough  or  branchlet  with  the  left  hand  to  steady 
it,  whilst  with  the  right  they  gently  raise  the  fruit 
upwards ;  this,  if  the  fruit  is  as  far  advanced  towards 
ripening  as  it  ought  to  be,  will  generally  cause  the 
fruit  to  detach  itself.  Wo  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
those  who  have  extensive  orchards,  and  who  have, 
perhaps,  many  hundred  bushels  of  apples  to  collect, 
can  pursue  such  a  nice  operation  through  the  whole 
of  their  trees ;  these  have  not  the  same  object  in 
view  as  the  amateur  or  cottager,  and  make  use  of 
expediencies  which  would  be  quite  incompatible 
with  the  objects  of  small  gardeners.  We,  therefore, 
merely  point  to  the  course  necessary  to  be  pursued 
by  those  who  look  forward  to  a  nice  succession  of 
fruit  through  a  tedious  winter  and  protracted  spring, 
whether  for  home  consumption  or  for  sale. 

Many  instruments  have  been  invented  whereby  to 
facilitate  the  gathering  of  fruit,  and  some  of  them 
will  be  found  very  useful  helpmates  to  the  amateur 
especially,  who  is  in  many  cases  not  so  well  drilled 
in  such  rule-of-thumb  matters  as  the  ordinary  gar¬ 
dener.  Amongst  them  we  would  particularize  a 
most  convenient  ladder,  which  is  equally  adapted 
for  pruning  standard  trees,  or  for  gathering  their 
produce ;  the  accompayning  sketch  will  convey  some 
idea  of  it.  It  is  12  feet  in  length,  and  may  be  thus 
described :  —  At  A  A  arc  iron  loops,  by  means  of 


which  the  legs,  C  C,  work  in  every 
direction,  and  by  which  they  can 
be  stretched  to  a  proper  distance  : 
these  legs  fold  up  to  the  ladder 
when  about  to  be  removed,  or 
when  not  required  during  use. 

The  sharp  point,  B,  enables  it  to 
be  pushed  up  among  the  branches, 
and  is  useful  for  the  operator  to 
take  hold  of.  B  B  are  cords  to 
act  as  an  additional  safeguard 
against  the  legs  moving ;  they  are, 
however,  scarcely  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  what  is  termed  the  Or- 
chardist's  crook  is  used  by  some.  The  use  of  this 
implement  is  to  seize  the  branch  with  one  hand  and 
draw  it  to  the  operator,  and  then,  by  putting  the 
sliding  piece  over  another  branch,  such  branch  is 
held  in  that  position  by  the  obliqueness  of  the  line 
of  pressure,  which  prevents  the  sliding  piece  from 
moving,  thus  leaving  the  operator  free  to  use  both 
hands  in  gathering  the  fruit.  The  following  is  a 
sketch  of  the  implement. 


Some  other  modes  exist  for  facilitating  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  fruit,  but  they,  for  the  most  part,  have  fallen 
into  disuse,  it  being  pretty  well  known  that,  after  all, 
the  chief  point  is  careful  handling.  An  earnest, 
active  gatherer,  with  a  long  ladder,  a  pair  ol  steps, 
and  a  hooked  stick,  will  seldom  call  for  more  imple¬ 
ments  :  a  little  off-hand  sharpness,  with  much  activity 
and  care,  will  generally  accomplish  all  that  is  needed. 

Baskets. — We  must  now  come  to  the  really  prac¬ 
tical  part  of  the  business — the  getting  the  fruit  oil 
the  trees,  and  storing  it  securely.  The  mode  ot 
gathering  must  depend  in  some  degree  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  tree;  thus,  for,  instance,  a  dwarf-trained 
espalier  needs  but  a  common  hand-basket — steps  or 
ladder  are  scarcely  needed.  One  thing,  however,  is 
necessary,  provided  more  than  one  layer  is  put  in 
the  same  basket,  and  that  is  cap  paper :  we  place  a 
sheet  between  each  two  layers  in  the  case  ol  choice 
dessert  fruit.  In  ordinary  cases  we  use  hay,  or,  it 
may  be,  rhubarb  leaves,  but  we  dare  not  recommend 
them  ;  they  are  generally  expedients  forced  on  us  by 
the  hurry  of  the  moment.  To  be  sure,  where  there 
is  a  very  small  amount  of  fruit,  and  it  is  unpacked 
immediately,  such  will  suffice  ;  but  if,  unfortunately, 
baskets  should  stand  a  day  or  two  through  pressure 
of  business,  the  hay  will  impart  a  musty  flavour, 
and  the  leaves  in  decaying  corrode  the  skin  ol  the 
fruit. 

In  gathering  from  trees  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height 
a  pair  of  steps  becomes  necessary ;  ordinary  steps, 
such  as  are  used  by  workmen  in-doors,  will  suffice, 
or  those  figured  in  our  present  Number  may  be  put 
in  requisition  by  those  wno  wish  to  have  everything 
very  complete.  It  is  necessary  in  this  case,  wdiere 
only  one  person  gathers,  to  have  a  basket  with  a  pot¬ 
hook,  the  straight  end  of  which  being  fastened  to  the 
cross  handle  of  the  basket  by  a  cord,  the  hook  end 
may  he  hung  at  pleasure  on  any  part  oi  the  tree. 
Thus  equipped,  an  amateur  may  move  his  own  steps 
in  any  direction ;  ascend,  gather  a  portion  in  his  pot¬ 
hook-basket,  descend  and  place  them  in  a  larger 
basket — using  a  layer  of  cap-paper  between  the 
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strata — ascend  again,  and  so  on  until  tlie  gathering 
is  complete.  With  regard  to  huge  orchard  trees  the 
case  differs  slightly ;  here  business  is  transacted  on 
a  much  larger  scale  ;  even  the  rude  wheelbarrow  is 
ofttimes  in  requisition,  or  even  a  tumbril  or  light 
cart — but  these  are  cases  not  often  occurring  with 
our  readers ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  much  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  here  transacted  by  means  of  very  long  ladders, 
and  long  hooked  sticks  occasionally,  with  sometimes 
a  loud  halloo  of  “  Bill,  mind  that  ladder  don’t  slip !” 
when  Bill,  to  shew  the  amount  of  his  philosophy, 
will  exclaim  in  return,  “  Ne’er  mind  the  ladder,  lad — 
get  that  basket  emptied,  and  let  me  have  it !  I  can’t 
get  on  for  want  of  baskets  !” 

Well,  now  we  have  gathered  a  lot  of  apples  or 
pears,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  what  are  we  to  do 
with  them  ?  This  brings  us  to  the  storing  part  of 
the  question.  Before,  however,  proceeding  in  that 
part  of  the  business,  we  feel  bound  to  advert  to  the 
symptoms  of  ripeness. 

Symptoms  of  Ripeness. — This  is  a  broad  term  to 
deal  with,  and  no  standard  that  can  be  set  up  will 
apply  equally  to  all  fruits. 

We  will  commence  with  the  apple ;  here  we  must 
at  once  throw  them  into  two  classes,  viz.,  table  fruit 
and  kitchen  fruit.  In  the  former  it  is  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  that  they  remain  on  the  tree  until  they  have 
acquired  that  depth  of  flavour  for  which  alone  they 
are  esteemed,  and  which  constitutes  them  a  separate 
class.  Kitchen  apples  for  long  keeping,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  would  gather  a  little  short  of  that  degree 
of  ripeness.  There  are  two  acknowledged  criteria  of 
ripeness  universally  admitted  in  the  apple  ;  the  first, 
that  coloured  pips  or  seeds  are  an  indication;  the 
second,  that  on  lifting  the  apple  slightly  up  it  parts 
tolerably  easily  from  the  tree  without  pulling  hard  at  it. 
The  last  is  mostly  taken  as  the  test,  and  we  scarcely 
know  of  any  better  criterion.  Much  allowance,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  made  for  the  kind  of  fruit ;  such  as  are 
inclined  to  be  dry  or  mealy  should  be  gathered 
somewhat  earlier ;  those  of  a  subacid  character,  and 
abounding  in  juice,  should  be  allowed  to  become  tole¬ 
rably  mature  on  the  tree. 

Fears. — More  skill  is  necessary  in  pear  than  in 
apple  gathering ;  these  are  so  various  in  character, 
that  the  utmost  care  is  necessary.  We  would,  in 
most  cases,  advise  the  cutting  a  fruit  in  two,  and 
judging  by  the  pips;  these  should  be  about  three 
parts  coloured  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Any  kinds, 
as  the  Easter  beurre,  which  are  apt  to  become  insi¬ 
pid,  should,  by  all  means,  be  gathered  much  earlier. 
Most  of  the  Flemish  kinds,  especially  such  as  the 
Beurre  ranee,  the  Beurre  d’Aremberg,  the  Glout  mor- 
ceau,  the  Passe  colmar,  the  Winter  neilis,  the  Ne  plus 
meuris,  &c.,  should  hang  until  late,  unlesson  a  south 
wall.  We  have  known  tire  Altliorpe  crassanne  to  ex¬ 
cel  all  the  pears  in  the  garden,  but  in  the  majority  of 
seasons  it  becomes  mealy  prematurely ;  this  kind  is 
so  evidently  bred  from  the  old  Swan’s-egg,  that  it  is 
folly  to  place  it  against  a  wall,  unless  a  very  cool  one  ; 
such  as  this  and  the  Easter  beurre,  moreover,  do  not 
require  that  amount  of  sunlight  which  such  as  Win¬ 
ter  neilis  and  Passe  colmar  flourish  in ;  and  for  that 
reason  we  advise  the  summer  spray  to  be  left  a  greater 
length  in  order  to  shade  the  fruit. 

Stone  fruit. — Few  directions  need  he  given  as  to 
these  ;  almost  every  possessor  of  a  garden,  however 
limited,  knows  when  to  gather  a  peach,  a  plum,  or  a 
cherry.  We  may  observe,  however,  that;  double  care 
is  necessary  in  handling  these  tender  things;  as  for 
peaches,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  place  two  layers 
in  a  basket  without  serious  mischief.  We  gather  in 


flat-bottomed  baskets,  placing  a  layer  of  soft  “  rowen” 
hay  (second  or  third  cut)  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket 
— a  single  layer,  as  before  observed — and  these  are 
carried  at  once  to  the  fruit-room,  where  they  are 
carefully  placed  on  cap  paper.  It  requires  nice 
judgment  to  ascertain  when  a  peach  is  lit  to  gather; 
many  persons  let  them  fall  on  a  prepared  bed  of 
litter  or  hay.  This,  indeed,  is  the  old  plan,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  to  he  altogether  condemned ;  we,  however, 
prefer  gathering  them,  relying  on  long  experience, 
and  depending  much  on  the  feel,  as  to  whether  they 
seem  inclined  to  leave  the  tree  when  handled  rightly. 
Colour  is  by  no  means  a  criterion  ;  very  pale  peaches 
are  sometimes  more  ripe  than  those  which  are  high 
coloured. 

Modes  of  Storing. — These  are  various.  Tn  former 
days  it  was  deemed  essential  to  ferment  apples,  by 
placing  them  in  conical  heaps  covered  up.  We  opine 
that  few  will  follow  this  practice  now.  We  are,  in¬ 
deed,  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  could  have  led  to 
the  practice  ;  for,  as  to  keeping  fruit,  they  perspire,  in 
the  main,  too  fast :  it  is  this  very  perspiration  which 
wars  against  the  keeping  properties.  To  be  sure,  a 
certain  amount  is,  doubtless,  necessary ;  probably 
they  could  not  undergo  the  chemical  change  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  give  them  a  full  amount  of  flavour 
without  a  continuous  action  of  the  kind.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  our  main  business  with  keeping  fruit  is  to 
arrest  this  principle  in  degree,  and  to  this  end  the 
fruit-rooms  of  modern  times  are  not  required  to  be 
so  excessively  dry  as  formerly ;  added  to  which,  dark¬ 
ness  is  well  known  in  these  days  to  promote  the 
keeping  of  many  kinds  of  fruit.  It  appears  that 
light  acts  in  conjunction  with  an  advance  of  tempe¬ 
rature  in  hastening  the  decay  of  fruit ;  and  that  even 
light  alone,  under  all  circumstances,  has  a  tendency 
to  promote  perspiration  or  evaporation  in  vegetable 
tissue. 

A  uniform  temperature  is  essential,  and  that  a  low 
one :  we  should  say  a  steady  temperature  of  from 
40°  to  50°  is  excellent  as  a  general  principle.  Many 
of  our  Flemish  pears,  however,  will  not  attain  per¬ 
fection  under  this  degree  of  cold,  for  such  we  must 
term  it.  For  these  pears  a  special  provision  must 
be  made  late  in  the  autumn,  of  which  we  shall  soon 
have  more  to  say ;  in  the  meantime  we  take  leave  of 
fruit  gathering  by  observing  that  the  thinner  apple 
or  other  stores  are  placed  the  better.  When  people 
throw  them  in  heaps  in  these  days,  it  may  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  matter  of  necessity ;  much,  therefore,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  convenience  the  parties  possess.  We 
shall  return  to  this  subject  in  due  time  for  farther 
operations.  R.  Errington. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Routine  Work. — At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
great  object  is  to  keep  the  flower  garden  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  plants  either  in  bloom  or  approaching  to 
it.  Whenever  there  aro  vacancies,  let  them  he  filled 
up  with  such  things  as  will  flower  this  autumn.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  good  to  have  a  reserve  garden  in 
some  convenient  place  behind  the  main  flower  gar¬ 
den.  The  plants  to  fill  up  with  should  he  kept  in 
pots,  and  grown  in  them  till  they  are  nearly  in 
flower,  and  then  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted 
in  the  beds  or  mixed  flower  borders  in  front  of  shrub¬ 
beries,  or  any  vacant  place.  By  following  this  me¬ 
thod  the  garden  may  be  kept  gay  till  frost  comes  and 
cuts  them  all  down  together. 

Scarlet  Geraniums. — Should  the  plants  in  the 
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beds  during  wet  weather  become  very  luxuriant  in 
foliage,  and  produce  but  few  liowers,  you  will  find 
them  much  benefited  by  lifting  them  up  with  a 
spade,  carefully  pruning  in  the  coarse  strong  roots, 
and  immediately  replanting  them:  this  will  check 
their  too  free  growth,  and  cause  them  to  flower  more 
abundantly. 

Pelargonium  Unique. — This  is  a  very  desirable 
variety,  now  pretty  generally  known  and  appreciated 
as  a  bedding-out  plant ;  the  foliage  is  of  a  light  glau¬ 
cous  green,  of  a  beautiful  shape,  something  like  a 
deeply-cut  largo  oak  leaf,  finely  serrated  at  the  edges; 
the  flowers  are  in  compact  close  heads,  rising  several 
inches  above  the  foliage,  and  of  a  bright  purple  co 
lorn,  thus  being  very  conspicuous  at  a  considerable 
distance:  it  answers  admirably  also  as  a  plant  to 
cover  a  low  wall  or  paling ;  we  have  seen  it  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  can  confidently  recommend  it ;  no 
flower  garden,  however  small,  ought  to  be  without  it. 
Our  cottage  friends  should  inquire  for  this  charming 
plant,  and  procure  either  a  plant  or  a  cutting:  it 
strikes  quite  as  freely  as  the  common  scarlet.  Cut¬ 
tings  may  be  struck  readily  by  being  put  in  some 
sbady  corner,  or  under  a  gooseberry  bush,  and  taken 
up  and  potted  as  soon  as  rooted.  The  plants  so 
treated  may  be  kept  either  on  a  greenhouse  shelf  or 
put  in  a  cool  frame,  and  protected  from  frost.  Gera¬ 
niums  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  beds  a  consi¬ 
derable  time  longer  if  a  few  boops  are  stretched  over 
them,  and  covered  with  mats  at  night  on  the  least 
appearance  of  frost.  The  shelters  for  protecting  the 
blooms  of  rhododendrons  described  and  figured  in 
our  present  volume,  p.  6,  would  answer  well  for  this 
purpose.  If  you  can  protect  them  from  the  early 
frosts,  which  sometimes  occur  towards  the  end  of 
September,  and  do  not  happen  again  till  November 
or  December,  they  will  continue  to  flower,  and  be 
very  ornamental,  up  to  the  latter  period,  thus  re¬ 
warding  you  by  their  beauty  long-continued,  for  the 
little  extra  trouble. 

Grass  Lawns. — During  the  later  months  of  the 
year,  the  lawns,  if  well  kept,  are  exceedingly  beauti¬ 
ful.  Mow,  sweep,  and  roll  them  at  least  once  a  fort¬ 
night.  Fresh  turf  may  now  be  laid  with  advantage, 
as  it  will  sooner  take  root,  and  form  a  compact  even 
surface  at  this  season  of  the  year,  than  at  any  other. 
Make  the  ground  solid  in  every  part  alike,  or  it  will 
settle  unevenly,  and  give  you  considerable  trouble  to 
level  it  afterwards  :  in  treading  it,  wherever  you  find 
a  place  softer  than  the  rest,  ram  that  place  down  very 
hard  with  a  beetle  or  pavier’s  rammer,  filling  up  with 
soil,  and  beating  it  down  also  very  firmly,  until  the 
place  is  even  with  the  rest. 

Flower  Borders. — Let  all  your  autumn  blooming 
flowers  be  particularly  well  staked  and  tied,  as  the 
time  for  the  equinoctial  gales  is  fast  approaching,  and 
will,  if  your  flowers  are  not  well  tied,  break  them 
down  and  destroy  the  flowers. 

Walks  require  constant  attention  to  keep  them  in 
good  order.  The  small  annual  grass  ( Poa  annua) 
seeds  almost  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  up,  and  in 
wet  weather  grows  rapidly.  If  your  walks  are  much 
infested  with  this  troublesome  weed,  choose  a  dry  hot 
sunny  morning,  and  witli  a  Dutch  hoe  cut  them  up 
by  the  roots,  talcing  care  not  to  miss  the  least  bit  or 
blade  of  weed ;  rake  it  over  immediately,  collecting 
all  the  weeds  the  rake  will  draw  off,  and  remove 
them,  and  let  them  lay  loose  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Should  the  weather  continue  dry,  repeat  this  raking 
operation  until  you  are  satisfied  all  the  small  seed¬ 
lings  are  killed ;  then  roll  the  walks  frequently  until 
the  gravel  is  firmly  set  again. 


Falling  Leaves. — Evergreens  will  now  bo  shed¬ 
ding  their  older  leaves :  these  ought  to  be  collected 
as  often  as  possible,  and  taken  to  the  compost  yard, 
to  make,  when  rotted,  vegetable  mould,  a  kind  of  soil 
almost  indispensable  for  potting  purposes. 

Hedges. — To  keep  these  in  good  order,  they  ought 
to  be  clipped  now,  and  will  then  remain  neat  and 
tidy  till  spring ;  keep  them  quite  clear  of  weeds,  for 
if  these  are  allowed  to  grow  they  will  choke  the  lower 
branches  of  the  hedge  plants,  and  soon  mako  the 
lower  part  of  the  hedge  naked,  unseemly,  and  give 
ingress  to  poultry  and  game. 

Clippings  of  Hedges. — Collect  these,  and  if  you 
have  a  vacant  space  in  your  vegetable  ground  trench 
it,  and  bury  them  at  the  bottom  of  each  trench;  they 
will  ferment,  and  greatly  enrich  the  soil ;  or,  if  that 
is  not  convenient,  lay  them  in  a  heap,  and  cover 
them  with  soil ;  they  will  make  excellent  manure  to 
dig  in  at  the  time  when  your  ground  is  ready  for  that 
operation. 

Hardy  Climbers. — Nothing  gives  a  garden  a  more 
untidy  appearance  than  neglected  hardy  creepers. 
Let  those  on  walls  be  kept  constantly  nailed;  thin 
out  superfluous  shoots,  leaving  those  of  moderate 
growth  just  of  sufficient  number  to  hide  the  Avail,  and 
no  more.  By  this  thinning,  the  wood  is  ripened,  and 
is  more  likely  to  produce  flowers  the  next  season. 
Tie  the  creepers  on  trellises  every  week,  or,  at  least, 
as  often  as  they  require  it.  Prune  away  all  strag¬ 
gling  or  rampant-growing  shoots.  Such  as  have  yet 
to  flower  may  bo  left  unpruned  till  the  bloom  is  over, 
but  keep  them  firmly  tied  to  the  trellis.  Climbing 
roses  require  constant  attention  to  keep  them  trim 
and  neat,  especially  on  walls  and  trellises ;  cut  away 
all  decayed  flowers,  pruning  their  stalks  down  to  the 
first  strong  bud.  The  beauty  of  pillar  roses  is  greatly 
increased  by  a  judicious  care  in  tying  and  pruning. 
After  the  rose-trees  have  reached  the  top  of  eacli 
pillar  the  shoots  may  be  alloived  to  hang  doAvn  in  a 
graceful,  easy  Avay,  thus  giving  that  elegant  attitude 
they  assume  if  left  to  groiv  as  they  will :  cut  off,  how¬ 
ever,  all  the  flower  stems  after  they  have  bloomed, 
and  also  any  over  strong  shoots  that  are  likely  to  rob 
the  rest  of  tlieir  due  support ;  these  shoots  generally 
come  from  the  stem  nearly  close  to  the  ground ;  they 
ought  to  be  cut  off  in  an  early  stage  to  prevent  their 
sucking  the  life-blood  from  the  blooming  shoots. 
Sometimes  a  tree  will  be  sickly  in  its  older  branches, 
and  send  up  from  the  root,  or  very  near  it,  one  of 
those  strong  shoots:  in  such  a  case  we  advise,  as 
soon  as  tins  shoot  has  attained  some  length,  and  is 
furnished  with  foliage,  to  cut  down  the  old  stunted 
feeble  shoots,  and  train  the  young  vigorous  one  in 
their  place,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  good  soaking 
of  liquid  manure  Avater. 

Biennials. — If  you  have  attended  to  our  former 
directions  your  plants  will  uoav  be  busby  and  fit  for 
planting  out  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  floAver 
next  year.  Should  they,  in  consequence  of  the  late 
moist  weather,  be  growing  so  strongly  as  to  become 
croAvded  in  the  nursery  beds,  and  the  situations  you 
wish  to  grow  them  in  are  yet  occupied  with  other 
plants,  it  Avill  be  advisable  to  transplant  them  again, 
so  as  to  give  a  check  to  their  too  luxuriant  growth. 
Unless  they  actually  touch  each  other,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  plant  them  wider  apart,  for  the  mere 
lifting  them  will  give  them  a  sufficient  check.  At¬ 
tend  to  these  suggestions,  or  your  plants,  should  the 
winter  be  severe,  Avhich  Ave  think  very  likely,  will  bo 
all,  or  nearly  all,  destroyed.  In  gardens  Avhere  this 
kind  of  floAvers  are  groAvn  in  the  mixed  floAver  bor¬ 
ders,  or  in  vacant  places  in  the  front  of  the  shrub- 
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liery,  they  may  be  planted  now  witli  great  advantage. 
Should  any  be  yet  in  the  seed  bed,  lose  no  time, 
but  transplant  them  immediately,  giving  six  inches 
square  to  grow  in :  they  will  make  nice  bushy  plants 
yet. 

Annuals. — There  are  several  kinds  of  annuals 
which  may  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  the  month  : 
by  sowing  them  now  they  will  flower  much  earlier 
next  year;  they  must  be  of  the  hardiest  kinds,  and 
should  be  sown  thinly  in  an  open  situation.  Some, 
no  doubt,  will  perish  should  the  winter  be  severe, 
but  the  greater  part  will  survive,  and  will  flower 
finely  very  early.  The  experiment,  or  rather  method, 
(for  it  has  been  often  adopted,)  is  worthy  of  being 
tried.  The  following  are  suitable  for  this  purpose: 
Lobel’s  Catchfly,  new  Siberian  Catchfly,  white  and 
purple  Candy-tuft,  the  annual  yellow,  white,  and 
golden  Chrysanthemum,  Clarkia  elegans  and  its  va¬ 
rieties,  Collinsia  bicolor,  Coreopsis  picta,  Erysimum 
Peroffskianum,  Eschsclioltzia,  Gilia  tricolor,  yellow 
Hawkweed,  double  purple  Jacobea,  Kaulfussia  amel- 
loides,  branching  Larkspur,  double  dwarf  Larkspur, 
Venus’s  Looking-glass,  Nemophila  insignis,  double 
Poppy  in  varieties,  Sphenogyne  speciosa,  and  Visea- 
ria  oculata.  This  is  a  rather  long  list,  but  you  may 
select  according  to  the  size  of  your  garden. 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — The  bloom  will  now 
be  over.  Expose  your  plants  to  the  full  air  and  sun 
on  all  fine  days,  but  protect  them  from  very  heavy 
rains.  Such  layers  as  have  rooted  had  better  be 
taken  off  the  old  stools,  and  potted  in  pairs  into  pots 
five  inches  across  ;  let  them  be  well  drained,  as  that 
is  a  very  important  point  of  culture  to  keep  them  a 
good  colour  and  healthy  through  the  winter.  Some 
kinds  are  much  longer  in  rooting  than  others ;  these 
must  of  course  be  lei't  on  till  roots  are  formed.  We 
would  observe,  however,  that  if  you  can  see  the  least 
root  to  any  layer  you  may  safely  take  it  off,  as  it  is 
sure  to  grow  on  at  once  if  the  layer  is  healthy.  Such 
as  you  wish  to  seed  must  be  protected  from  wet  en¬ 
tirely,  as  if  the  pods  are  exposed  even  to  heavy  dews 
they  are  sure  to  rot  and  spoil  the  seed. 

Pinks. — All  the  pipings  of  these  elegant  flowers 
should  now  be  planted  finally  in  the  bed  where  they 
are  to  bloom.  By  early  planting  they  become  strong, 
and  get  firm  bold  of  the  soil  during  the  autumn 
months,  and  are  consequently  able  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  the  colder  months.  To  save  seed  use 
the  same  precautions  as  recommended  for  the  carna¬ 
tion.  It  ought  to  be  now  nearly  ripe ;  as  soon  as  you 
judge  it  is  so,  gather  it  immediately,  and  dry  it  in 
the  morning  sun. 

Dahlias  keep  particularly  well  tied  to  their  stakes, 
and  shelter  your  exhibiting  blooms  from  too  much 
sun  and  all  rain.  T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Transmitting  Seeds,  Roots,  Ac.,  to  the  Colonies. 
— Last  spring  we  bad  several  inquiries  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  packing  seeds,  &c.,  from  emigrants  about 
departing  to  Australia,  and,  in  addition  to  the  short 
answers  we  gave  in  the  columns  for  answers  “  To 
Correspondents,”  we  promised  to  take  up  the  whole 
subject  and  devote  a  chapter  to  it  before  the  end  of 
the  season.  I  am  now  reminded  of  this  promise,  and 
the  subject  has  been  referred  to  my  department  for 
explanation.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 


relate  a  case  of  this  description  in  which  I  was  my¬ 
self  engaged,  and  after  that  add  some  bints  from 
what  experience  and  a  course  of  reading  about  such 
matters  may  suggest.  In  the  autumn  of  1 8B8  a  friend 
of  mine  was  preparing  to  emigrate  to  the  colony  at 
Adelaide,  in  South  Australia.  He  was  one  of  our  best 
English  gardeners,  and  held  a  responsible  situation 
in  a  large  London  nursery  for  twenty  years  previously. 
During  that  period  he  had  ample  opportunities  of 
seeing  cases  of  plants  and  seeds  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  unpacked  at  the  said  establishment,  and  had 
the  chief  management  of  nursing  and  rearing  such 
things  on  their  first  arrival.  Therefore  he  might  be 
accounted  one  of  our  best  judges  of  how  such  things 
ought  to  be  prepared  in  England  for  long  voyages. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  time  for  actual  preparations 
had  arrived,  he  was  as  anxious  as  any  other  emigrant 
could  be  to  obtain  what  aid  he  could  from  among  bis 
friends  of  the  “  craft,”  both  as  to  advice  and  supplies 
of  different  kinds  of  seeds.  He  bad  then  some  idea 
of  rearing  plants  and  seeds  for  sale  in  the  new  co¬ 
lony,  and,  of  course,  was  anxious  to  procure  as  many 
kinds  as  be  could  obtain.  His  object,  be  said,  was 
“  not  quantity,  but  quality  and  variety ;”  or,  in  other 
words,  “  I  do  not  want  to  take  a  large  quantity  of 
any  given  kind,  but  as  many  kinds  as  I  can  procure, 
and  each  to  be  the  best  sort  of  its  kind;”  and  this 
should  always  be  the  first  consideration  in  such  cases. 
Altogether  he  managed  to  procure  hard  upon  300 
kinds  of  seeds,  more  than  the  half  of  them  from  the 
firm  which  he  served  so  long,  and  the  rest  from  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals.  With  these  he  went  most  judi¬ 
ciously  to  work.  In  the  first  place,  he  sorted  the  seed 
packets,  putting  all  of  one  kind  together.  Thus,  let 
us  say  that  he  received  six  packets  of  early  frame 
peas,  nine  of  mignonette,  three  of  a  third  sort,  and 
so  on  from  so  many  individuals.  All  the  packets  of 
one  kind  he  mixed  together,  and  then  took  as  much 
of  that  kind  as  be  thought  needful,  and  so  on  with 
all  the  rest.  He  had  thus  many  chances  to  one 
against  bad  or  very  old  kinds.  He  then  placed  his 
seeds  under  a  veranda  full  in  the  sun  and  air  for  a 
fortnight  to  dry  them  thoroughly,  taking  them  indoors 
every  night  to  escape  the  dews  and  damp  air :  mean¬ 
time  be  procured  sheets  of  the  very  coarsest  brown 
paper,  which  he  dried  in  an  oven  till  they  were  as  dry 
as  tinder;  then  cut  them  into  squares  of  different 
sizes,  making  of  these  the  usual  seed  packets,  and  each 
was  as  large  as  to  contain  about  double  the  quantity 
of  seeds  that  were  put  into  them.  In  other  words, 
liis  seed  packets  wrere  only  half  full,  and  when  they 
were  all  put  together  one  would  be  surprised  to  see 
what  little  room  they  occupied.  Up  to  this  point 
would  be  a  sure  way  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
any  one  wishing  to  send  out  seeds  to  a  friend  abroad, 
and  the  next  step  in  such  a  case  would  be  to  provide 
a  bag  of  the  very  coarsest. canvass,  and  to  tumble 
all  the  seed  packets  into  it,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
powdered  camphor  to  the  bargain,  to  make  it  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  any  of  the  insect  tribe ;  then  to  get  leave 
from  the  captain  of  the  vessel  they  were  to  be  sent  by 
to  have  the  seed  bag  hung  up  in  a  corner  of  his  own 
cabin,  there  to  remain  untouched  till  the  end  of  the 
voyage.  But  my  poor  friend  could  not  expect  such 
indulgence  from  the  master  of  an  emigrant  vessel, 
where  all,  or  almost  all,  would  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  the  same  privilege ;  so  we  went  to  work 
another  way.  We  made  choice  of  a  stout  kitchen 
deal  table,  turned  it  upside  down,  the  top  of  it  thus 
making  the  bottom  of  an  excellent  strong  box  or 
case.  The  sides  and  ends  were  enclosed  with  stout 
deal  boards,  f-inch  thick,  and  planed  on  both  sides. 
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These  he  intended  to  make  into  shelves  for  the  “  guid 
wife’s”  crockerywarc  in  their  first  cottage  at  Adelaide. 
It  would  take  the  ready  pen  of  a  George  Robins  to 
describe  the  sundry  articles  which  were  stowed  into 
this  omnibus,  suffice  it  here  to  say  that  a  span-new 
tea-kettle  was  half  filled  with  tulip  roots,  and  the 
other  half  with  anemones  and  ranunculuses;  one 
saucepan  was  filled  with  six  dahlia  roots,  and  a 
second  with  I  forget  what,  but  every  thing  that  had 
a  hollow  part  was  as  carefully  filled  as  a  dentist  would 
a  hollow  tooth.  The  bed-clothes  were  put  in  about 
the  middle  of  this  medley,  and  our  seed  packets  laid 
singly  in  layers  between  the  folds  of  the  blankets. 
The  top  of  a  second  table  was  then  taken  off  its 
frame,  and  made  into  a  lid  for  our  friend’s  omnibus. 
This  lid  and  the  sides  were  fastened  to  the  legs  of  the 
original  table  with  screws,  so  that  when  the  whole 
were  undone  in  Australia  every  part  of  this  box  could 
be  applied  to  its  original  use,  and  not  the  worse  for 
the  journey  either,  as  the  screw  holes  could  easily  be 
filled  in  with  wooden  pegs.  Altogether,  this  turned 
out  the  best  experiment  1  ever  either  heard  of  or  read 
about,  under  such  circumstances. 

We  did  not  hear  from  him  till  two  years  after  he 
left,  and  he  could  not  then  recollect  of  any  thing  of 
consequence  that  he  lost  altogether.  He  also  said  in 
a  later  communication  that  the  most  troublesome 
weeds  in  his  garden  would  fetch  a  high  price  in  a 
London  nursery,  being  chiefly  ground  orchids  of 
most  strange  aspects.  He  took  out  several  good  tes¬ 
timonials  from  the  firm  he  left,  from  the  clergyman 
of  his  parish,  and  from  other  influential  gentlemen, 
which  is  a  most  essential  point  for  all  emigrants  to 
consider.  These  testimonials,  with  his  own  indus¬ 
trious  habits,  and  being  a  fair  scholar  for  his  sphere 
of  life,  soon  procured  for  lnm  a  good  appointment, 
and  I  hope  he  is  happy  and  doing  well. 

Much  about  the  same  time  a  British  gardener,  who 
was  settled  in  a  nursery  business  in  one  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  came  over  to  London  with 
a  cargo  of  West  Indian  cacti  on  speculation.  On 
his  return  early  in  the  autumn,  he  took  with  him, 
not  only  seeds  and  roots,  but  actually  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  cuttings,  some  of  which  I  supplied.  Not 
cuttings  of  fruit  trees,  for  he  did  not  seem  to  care 
any  thing  about  them,  but  of  soft-wooded  flowering 
plants,  such  as  pelargoniums  and  scarlet  geraniums, 
thick  stems  of  salvias,  and  the  like.  Yet  he  expected 
to  be  five  weeks  on  the  water.  These  cuttings  he 
packed  in  small  lots  in  a  kind  of  dry  Indian  moss, 
called  Tillandsia  usneoicles,  and  placed  them  on  the 
top  of  one  of  his  boxes,  where  he  could  have  easy 
access  to  them,  but  how  either  he  or  they  got  across 
the  water  I  never  heard,  but  I  recollect  his  staring 
at  me  when  I  first  expressed  doubts  about  the  safety 
of  his  cuttings. 

From  all  this  we  see  that  there  is  no  danger  about 
taking  seeds  of  any  sort  to  any  part  of  N.  America, 
and,  if  the  proper  steps  are  taken,  nearly  as  little 
risk  in  conveying  them  to  the  antipodes,  for  I  have 
repeatedly  packed  seeds  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  St.  Helena,  without  losing  one  out  of  a  hundred, 
and  once  our  European  seeds  reach  the  latitude  of 
the  Gape  they  are  almost  sure  to  do  well  enough  for 
the  rest  of  the  voyage  to  New  Zealand  or  Australia, 
because  after  that  they  have  a  comparatively  cool 
temperature  all  the  way;  whereas,  if  they  are  destined 
to  India  or  China  by  such  conveyance,  the  awful 
ordeal  of  crossing  the  line  a  second  time  is  what 
destroys  so  many  seeds,  and  not  the  length  of  the 
voyage.  Therefore,  powerful  non-conductors  should 
surround  them,  but  no  attempt  should  ever  be  made 


to  exclude  the  air  from  them.  While  the  now  obso 
lete  mode  of  sending  over  seeds  in  bottles,  sealed 
Indian  or  China  jars,  and  other  contrivances  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  air  from  them  were  resorted  to,  we  could 
hardly  get  a  tithe  of  them  to  do  any  good,  except  a 
few  sorts  that  will  carry  anyhow.  Of  all  modes  of 
packing  wo  would  first  recommend  to  emigrants  that 
of  placing  them  in  thin  layers  among  woollen  cloths 
of  any  description,  that  being  the  best  non-conductor 
of  heat  within  their  reach,  not  excluding  the  air 
altogether,  and  if  any  of  the  seeds  rot  their  juices 
are  absorbed,  and  the  mischief  goes  no  farther  if  the 
separate  packets  are  kept  well  apart  amongst  the 
folds  of  blankets,  flannel,  or  any  woollen  wearing 
apparel.  Heavy  seeds,  as  beans  and  peas,  would  be 
safer  in  stout  canvass  bags,  and  this  kind  of  canvass 
is  as  good  as  the  coarsest  brown  paper  for  preserving 
them.  Anemones,  tulips,  and  all  sorts  of  bulbs  or 
tubers,  should  be  packed  in  small  quantities  together, 
and,  if  possible,  in  cotton  wadding  or  cotton  wool. 
Then,  if  one  rots  or  is  diseased,  this  cotton  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  communication  of  such  disease  by  sucking 
up  any  moisture  which  may  prevail,  and  will  let  off 
gases  or  bad  smells,  which  would  otherwise  risk  a 
whole  cargo.  As  to  the  length  of  time  seeds  will 
retain  their  freshness  and  power  of  vegetating,  no 
one  knows  that  perfectly,  but  we  all  do  know  that 
most  seeds  will  live  long  enough  to  be  carried  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  any  other  part,  and  that  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  emigrant.  To  be 
sure,  he  may  have  to  wait  for  months  after  his  arrival 
before  an  opportunity  of  sowing  them  occurs,  yet,  if 
the  seeds  arrive  safe,  and  are  kept  from  damp,  there 
is  little  danger  about  their  perishing  for  the  first 
year  or  two,  while  many  seeds  are  not  much  the 
worse  for  being  kept  ten  years. 

If  an  emigrant,  on  landing  at  any  of  our  South 
Sea  colonies,  can  show  that  ho  is  in  possession  of 
the  newest  seeds  direct  from  London,  he  will  stand  a 
better  chance  of  finding  friends  and  employment 
than  any  one  else.  Even  the  bare  fact  that  he  cares 
about  flowers  and  plants  is  a  sure  feather  in  his  cap, 
for  idlers,  with  rogues  and  vagabonds,  never,  or  sel¬ 
dom,  think  about  such  things;  therefore,  I  would 
strongly  advise  that  those  who  remove  to  distant 
shores,  either  for  pleasure  or  as  emigrants,  take  out 
some  English  seeds  with  them.  We  can  form  no 
conception  hereof  the  sensation  an  “English  sail” 
in  the  “oiling”  will  create  along  the  whole  side  of  a 
new  settlement.  No  matter  what  kind  of  seeds  you 
may  bring  out,  it  is  sure  to  be  prized  more  than 
native  seeds  of  the  same  sort;  and  let  us  be  thankful 
that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  no  distance,  however 
great,  can  efface  the  reminiscences  of  “  aifld  lang 
syne.” 

Being  one  of  the  “  working  classes  ”  myself,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  having  some  friends  or 
old  fellow  labourers  in  every  one  of  our  colonies, 
and,  moreover,  the  subject  having  thus  incidentally 
been  thrown  on  my  hands,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am 
much  out  of  place  if  I  say  a  few  words  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  very  likely  some  of  our  cottage  readers — and 
they  are  many — may  like  to  hear  my  views  of  emi¬ 
gration  generally ;  but  1  must  not  recommend  one 
colony  in  preference  to  another.  If  we  take  a  gar¬ 
dening  view  of  the  subject,  however,  and  compare 
animals  with  plants,  wo  shall  find — other  circum¬ 
stances  being  the  same — that  animals,  like  plants, 
are  more  influenced  by  climate  than  by  any  other 
natural  circumstances  which  may  surround  them ; 
that  the  young  of  either  kingdom  are  reared  more 
easily  under  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  higher  than 
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is  natural  to  the  adult  species,  aud  that  the  old  age 
of  animals  at  least  is  more  enjoyable,  and,  us  far 
as  natural  causes  have  an  influence,  more  prolonged 
under  a  milder  climate  than  is  requisite  for  the  full 
development  of  middle-aged  life.  All  medical  and 
horticultural  authority  are  agreed  on  these  points, 
and  any  disregard  to  them  on  the  part  of  an  intended 
emigrant,  like  the  violation  of  any  other  natural  law, 
is  sure  to  result  in  disappointment  sooner  or  later. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  Russian  boor  can  bear  up  against 
the  rigours  of  a  Siberian  winter;  that  the  Gaol  from 
the  sides  of  Morvcn  are  more  at  home  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  than  any  other  “  Britisher,”  and 
that  the  Hindoo  cooly  or  Ashantee  would  outlive 
both,  and  still  be  in  health  and  vigour,  in  the  pesti¬ 
lential  atmosphere  of  a  West  Indian  plantation. 
Therefore,  if  I  were  to  emigrate  to-morrow,  I  would 
make  choice  of  a  country  with  a  mild  climate,  and 
bundle  off  to  some  of  the  Australian  settlements,  or 
to  New  Zealand,  make  myself  as  agreeable  and  as 
accommodating  on  the  voyage  as  I  possibly  could, 
always  find  something  to  do,  and  do  it  cheerfully,  if 
only  to  keep  a  good  tool  from  rusting,  and  before  I 
went  on  board  1  would  pledge  myself  in  secret  that 
I  would  find  no  fault  with  any  thing  or  any  hotly  as 
long  as  I  was  on  the  water.  As  soon  as  I  landed 
I  would  look  out  for  employment  in  my  own  calling 
at  once,  and  put  off  sight-seeing  till  that  was  secured ; 
never  spend  a  sixpence  unnecessarily,  and,  even  if  I 
had  money  enough  to  “put  up”  for  myself,  1  would 
prefer  to  remain  at  work  for  others  until  1  coidd  see 
with  my  own  eyes  how  to  lay  out  my  money,  and 
where,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  tilings  through 
other  peoqdc’s  eyes.  All  this  time  I  woidd  make  it  a 
point  to  gain  the  esteem  of  those  who  employed  me 
by  attending  diligently  to  what  they  set  me  to  do, 
and  by  a  steady  course  of  conduct.  Finally,  what¬ 
ever  difficulties  I  met  with,  I  woidd  endeavour  to 
look  only  on  the  fair  side  of  the  question.  As  to 
removing  from  the  scenes  of  our  childhood,  who  is 
he  that  must  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  but  must 
do  that,  and  when  once  you  are  from  home  what 
does  it  signify  if  the  distance  be  50  or  5000  miles? 

H.  Beaton. 


HOTHOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 

An  idea  is  prevalent  with  many  people  that  nothing 
is  good  and  beautiful  unless  it  be  high-priced  and 
difficult  of  acquisition.  Nowhere  is  this  principle 
more  developed  than  in  objects  connected  with  gar¬ 
dening.  Novelty  and  variety  are  with  many  the 
only  things  worth  caring  for.  A  plant,  lovely  and 
beautiful,  loses  its  charms  with  all  such  pretended 
arbiters  of  taste  whenever  it  is  seen  enlivening  the 
window  of  the  mechanic’s  or  the  cottager’s  abode. 
Only  obtain,  at  certain  seasons,  the  pine  apple  from 
the  West  Inches  at  a  very  cheap  price,  and,  whether 
they  are  good  or  the  reverse,  such  great-minded 
people  would  not  at  such  seasons  bring  out  to  their 
friends  a  British-grown  pine  apple  of  first-rate  quali¬ 
ties  ;  or,  if  they  did,  they  must  accompany  it  with  the 
needless  information,  “  This  came  from  my  own 
hothouse  ”  The  bare  idea  that  it  might  have  been 
close-packed  in  a  tarry  ship,  or  occupied  a  place  in  a 
hawker’s  window,  was  too  awful  to  allow  to  be  sus¬ 
pected.  A  sprightly  young  lady,  when  walking  with 
her  grandmother,  coaxingly  asked  her  to  purchase 
and  take  home  some  cucumbers,  they  looked  so  cool 
and  nice.  “Oh!  no,”  says  grandma’.  “Why  not?” 
demanded  unsophisticated  girlhood.  “  Oh  !  I  coidd 
not  think  of  buying  and  taking  home  such  things 


when  everybody  knows  they  may  be  bought  for  a 
penny  a-piece.”  This  answer  is  merely  one  of  similar 
thousands  which  might  be  given  as  a  solution  to  the 
enigma — Why  do  so  many  voluntarily  deprive  them¬ 
selves  of  true  pleasure,  in  order  that  they  may  seem 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  what  is  termed  fashion  ? 
Some  years  ago  a  visiting  party  were  loud  in  their 
acclamations  of  delight  at  the  sight  of  some  (Eno- 
thera  and  Catchfly  beds  which  certainly  were  very 
beautiful,  for  considerable  pains  had  been  taken  with 
them.  If  they  had  known  the  plants  before,  the  sight 
of  them  in  fresh  combination  and  contrast  had,  for 
the  time,  erased  them  from  their  recollection.  The 
value  of  the  articles  soon,  however,  became  a  matter 
of  inquiry,  and  when  informed  that,  independently 
of  the  labour,  which  was  considerable,  the  first  cost 
for  seeds  had  only  been  a  few  pence,  there  was  a 
sudden  silence,  only  broken  by  one,  who  had  been 
loudest  in  testifying  delight,  stating  somewhat  quietly 
that,  “  Certainly  they  were  pretty,  but,  after  all,  did 
they  not  look  somewhat  common  V'  Their  being 
easily  procurable  dissolved  the  charm.  Now,  I  dislike 
nothing  even  in  flowers  though  it  be  common,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  useful  or  bcautilid  ;  nay,  1  like  it  all  the 
better  for  its  very  commonness,  because  then  stores 
of  pleasure  are  opened  up  to  a  larger  number  of  our 
fellow-creatures. 

Trusting  that  such  are  the  feelings  of  the  majority 
of  the  readers  of  this  work,  we  shall  at  times  devote 
a  page  to  the  management  of  some  of  those  floral 
beauties  which  many  consider  can  only  be  grown  in 
stoves  alone,  but  which,  with  a  little  extra  care  and 
coaxing,  and  but  very  limited  conveniences,  provided 
you  can  only  maintain  in  winter  a  temperature  of 
from  45°  to  50°,  will  flourish  in  the  greenhouse  dur 
ing  summer  and  autumn  often  better  than  if  left  in 
a  plant  stove,  while  thus  the  greenhouse  and  conser¬ 
vatory  obtain  an  interest  they  would  not  otherwise 
possess.  Having  but  very  limited  means  for  growing 
stove  plants,  I  chiefly  depend  on  them  for  thus  orna¬ 
menting  a  conservatory  during  summer  and  autumn, 
and  also  a  promenade  or  verandah  protected  with 
glass,  but  not  heated  by  any  artificial  means.  In  both 
places,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  we  have  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  and  shall  have,  the  most  of  them, 
for  more  than  two  months  to  come,  large  plants  in 
succession  in  bloom  of  acliimenes,  begonia,  gloxinia, 
thunbergia,  clerodendrum,  torenia,  vinca,  lantana, 
gesnera,  justicia,  jasminum,  steplianotus,  gardenia, 
&c.,  contrasting  with  fuchsias,  geraniums,  salvias, 
&c.  Eranthemum  and  Aphelandra,  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Beaton,  are  too  late,  in  general,  for  this  place, 
but  come  in  for  the  conservatory.  These  are  kept  in 
small  compass  during  winter,  and  grown  on  in  spring. 
I  sometimes  get  caught  by  Mr.  Frost,  but,  having  a 
young  stock,  it  does  not  annoy  me  much.  As  a  com¬ 
mencement,  we  will  first  say  a  few  words  upon  that 
beautiful  plant,  the 

Torenia  Asiatica,  discovered  by  Toren,  a  Swedish 
clergyman,  in  China.  When  first  I  saw  the  flower, 
with  its  marbled-like,  blended  colours  of  blue,  purple 
and  light  lilac,  I  thought  it  was  among  plants  a  gem 
of  the  purest  water.  It  belongs  to  the  14th  class  and 
2nd  order  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  natural  order  Scro- 
phulariacese,  and  thus  is  somewhat  allied  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  well  known  Mauraudya.  The  blossom  is 
tubular,  and  monopetalous  in  its  corolla,  which  is 
generally  divided  into  four  segments.  The  two  upper 
stamens  are  conspicuous  in  the  throat  of  the  flower, 
joined  together  so  as  to  form  a  beautiful  arch,  while 
the  anthers,  cohering  and  projecting,  might  convey 
the  idea  of  an  ornamental  architectural  kev-stone. 
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Soil. — It  flourishes  in  equal  proportions  of  loam 
and  peat,  with  a  dash  of  silver  sand.  The  soil  must 
be  rough,  and  the  pots  well  drained.  A  few  pieces 
of  charcoal  would  be  useful  for  both  purposes. 

Culture. — If  kept  a  second  year  in  the  same  pots, 
the  plants  will  bloom  profusely,  if,  after  examining 
their  drainage,  they  are  top-dressed  with  equal  pro¬ 
portions  of  such  soil  and  dried  cow  dung.  A  plant 
thus  managed  exhibited  a  profuse  mass  of  bloom  in 
the  verandah  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober  last  year.  It  was  then  removed,  and  as  the 
aphis  bad  begun  to  nibble  it  a  little  it  was  not  pre¬ 
served  any  longer.  Having  flowered  so  freely,  1  re¬ 
solved  upon  saving  a  few  more  large  plants  that  had 
been  cuttings  in  1847,  but  unfortunately  in  resolving 
to  harden  them  well  they  were  placed  on  the  floor  of 
a  vinery,  and  got  more  cold  than  was  agreeable  to 
them.  I  find  that,  even  in  attempting  to  keep  them 
in  a  dormant  state,  the  temperature  should  not  be 
below  4Q°,  and  after  the  month  of  January  they  should 
have  a  little  more,  and  all  the  light  you  can  give  them. 
I  And,  also,  that  many  tender  plants  if  inured  to  it 
gradually  will  stand  much  more  cold  before  the  day 
begins  to  lengthen  than  they  will  do  afterwards.  This 
fact  is  of  importance  to  be  known  to  those  with  limited 
means,  who  yet  may  have  a  forcing-house  of  some 
sort,  which  they  set  in  motion  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year-,  as  there  many  tender  plants  many  get  a,  lii't 
for  a  couple  of  months.  The  Torenias  I  have  now 
in  bloom  occupy  mid  completely  conceal  trellises 
between  three  and  four  feet  square ;  others  are  trained 
on  circular  trellises,  others  as  bushes,  three  feet  in 
height  and  three  feet  through.  A  young  larch  or 
spruce  tree,  peeled  in  the  spring,  with  all  the  twigs 
peeled  and  retained,  makes  a  nice  support  for  all  such 
plants  to  ramble  over.  Grown  in  baskets,  and  sus¬ 
pended  so  that  the  long  shoots  hang  gracefully  down, 
studded  with  blossom,  is  also  a  very  interesting  me¬ 
thod  of  treating  them. 

All  these  plants  have  stood  in  the  glass-protected 
verandah  for  nearly  three  months,  beautifully  in 
bloom,  but  not  equal  to  the  old  plant  formerly  alluded 
to.  If  the  autumn  prove  mild,  they  will  remain  to 
the  middle  or  end  of  October,  and  then,  if  I  could 
afford  them  room  and  heat,  they  would  make  flue 
objects  all  the  winter ;  and,  fresh  potted  or  top-dressed 
in  spring,  would  be  ready  for  another  summer’s  cam¬ 
paign.  All  of  them  wore  cuttings  at  this  time  last 
year,  potted  into  sixty-sized  (three-inch)  pots  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  removed  with  many  other  things  to  the  shelf 
of  a  pine  stove  at  the  end  of  October,  kept  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  55°  to  (>0U,  stopped  to  make  them 
bushy,  shifted  into  a  size  larger  pot  in  the  end  of 
February,  moved  into  12-incli  pots  in  March,  watered 
carefully  so  as  not  to  deluge  the  unappropriated  soil 
until  the  roots  began  to  work  their  way  into  it,  then 
removed  under  the  shade  of  vines  that  had  shortly 
before  shown  fruit,  trained,  and  from  thence  taken  to 
the  verandah  in  the  end  of  May. 

Propagating . — 1  am  putting  in  a  few  cuttings  just 
now;  they  are  easily  struck  either  with  or  without 
bottom  heat,  but  will  root  quicker  and  more  surely 
if  placed  in  a  cold  close  pit  for  a  week,  and  then 
plunged  in  a  little  bottom  heat.  But  why  take  off 
cuttings  now,  instead  of  preserving  an  old  plant,  and 
waiting  until  spring?  Simply  because,  without  en¬ 
tering  upon  the  physiological  bearings  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  autumn-struck  cuttings  generally  bloom  more 
profusely  than  those  propagated  in  spring.  Without 
making  the  torenia  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  general 
deductions,  several  things  must  be  attended  to  for 
obtaining  large  plants  in  such  a  short  time. 


1st.  The  plants  were  grown  very  fast  under  the 
partial  shade  of  the  vines ;  the  flowering  principle 
was  brought  into  operation  when  exposed  to  more 
light.  It  shoidd  always  be  screened  from  \  ery  bright 
sunshine. 

2nd.  The  one-shift  system,  or  nearly  so,  must  be 
resorted  to,  and  rough  and  lumpy  soil  be  used.  Those 
who  shift  their  plants  frequently,  and  use  line  soil, 
must  have  patience  in  waiting  longer  for  a  large  spe¬ 
cimen. 

3rd.  Watering  must  be  given  with  judgment.  If 
you  cannot  water  them  yourself,  and  must  depend 
upon  an  assistant,  who  gives  everything  in  turn  its 
regular  pouring  from  the  water-pot,  then  you  had 
better  content  yourself  with  frequent  shifting.  Liquid 
manure  may  be  given  sparingly  the  first  season, 
liberally  the  second. 

4th.  The  difference  of  treatment,  as  respects  stimu¬ 
lants  in  the  first  and  second  year,  is  based  upon  the 
principle,  that  if  applied  the  first  year  there  would 
be  line  growth  but  little  flowering.  After  the  com¬ 
parative  standstill  treatment  of  winter,  there  would 
be  a  great  tendency  to  blooming  the  second  year,  and, 
therefore,  to  maintain  for  a  long  period  that  bloom¬ 
ing  process,  growth  by  stimulation  must  be  continued. 

R.  Fish. 
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Asparagus. — As  long  as  the  asparagus  continues 
to  make  growth,  assist  the  beds  by  the  application 
of  liquid  from  tire  cesspool,  sewers,  farm-yard,  or  pig¬ 
gery,  or  of  liquid  manure  brewed  from  the  excrements 
of  animals,  guano,  salt,  or  soot.  When  the  weather 
is  showery,  thin  sprinklings  of  salt  may  still  be  ap¬ 
plied  amongst  the  growing  asparagus  with  much 
benefit.  The  beds  should  at  all  times  be  kept  free 
from  weeds,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  well  loosened 
by  the  hand  scarifier.  We  are  always  sorry  to 
observe  any  neglect  on  these  points;  for  when  weeds 
are  thus  allowed  to  luxuriate  and  run  to  seed,  they 
rob  the  asparagus  to  a  serious  extent,  and  this,  added 
to  the  injurious  practice  of  maintaining  the  cutting 
season  too  long,  weakens  the  plants  very  materially ; 
the  roots  canker  and  die  away,  and  the  beds  become 
thin  of  plants  from  exhaustion,  at  a  time  when  they 
should  be  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  luxuriance  for 
producing  an  abundant  return  of  strong  shoots  for 
the  following  season. 

Cabbage. — Continue  to  prick  out  abundance  of 
plants,  so  that  there  may  be  a  choice  of  good  strong 
ones  when  the  season  arrives  for  planting  the  full 
and  general  crops  of  this  vegetable.  We  plant  the 
whole  of  our  cabbage,  and  indeed  all  our  vegetable, 
crops  on  sloping  banks;  and  as  it  is  possible  that 
many  of  our  cottage  readers  may  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  oiu*  description  of  these  gar¬ 
den  banks,  we  will  here  describe  our  system. 

Sloring  Banks. — It  is  as  easy  to  trench  the  soil 
into  sloping  banks  as  to  flat  trench  it;  and  aS  there 
is  a  great  variety  in  the  depth  of  different  soils,  so 
there  must  also  be  variety  in  the  commencement 
of  the  sloping  bank  system  ;  and  no  established  ride 
can  be  laid  down  to  suit  all  gardens.  As  we  have 
before  stated,  never  cast  up  in  trenching  too  much  of 
the  subsod  on  the  surface  at  one  tune,  but  fork  it  up 
to  a  considerable  depth  at  each  trenching,  letting  it 
remain  as  loose  and  rough  as  possible  at  the  bottom, 
so  that,  by  the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  air  and 
the  rain,  the  freshly  forked  earth  may  be  prepared 
for  mixing  up  with  the  surface  soil  at  succcssional 
trenchings.  By  this  means  the  most  shallow,  tena- 
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cious,  unfertile  soil  may  be  made  in  a  few  years  very 
valuable  and  productive.  As  an  example  of  tills,  we 
some  years  since  commenced  operations  on  a  shallow 
sandy  piece  of  ground,  which  had  not  sufficient  depth 
of  soil  to  admit  of  the  full  length  of  the  spade’s  .blade 
being  thrust  down  without  bringing  up  a  portion  of 
the  hungry  unfertile  subsoil  of  red  sand,  so  that,  on 
beginning  to  form  our  sloping  banks,  we  could  not 
allow  them  to  be  made  more  than  four  feet  wide  at 
the  base,  and  only  one  foot  higher  in  the  centre  than 
the  natural  level  of  the  soil ;  but  now,  where  there 
were  not  ten  inches  of  workable  surface  soil  a  few 
years  since,  we  have  from  three  to  five  feet  depth  of 
the  best  and  easily  worked  soil,  capable  of  producing 
abundant  and  luxuriant  crops  in  close  succession. 
Indeed,  we  never  allow  the  ground  to  lie  idle  a  day ; 
and  our  banks  are  now  formed  12  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  high  in  the  centre. 
Our  practice  is  to  mark  our  ground  at  the  intended 
width,  allowing  a  foot  between  each  hank  for  alleys, 
and  commence  our  formation  at  one  end  by  casting 
out  the  trench  for  one,  two,  or  more  hanks,  according 
to  circumstances ;  for,  the  ground  being  equally  di¬ 
vided,  the  same  width  or  quantity  of  soil  is  always 
left  to  return  with  from  the  opposite  end,  and  thus 
much  trouble  in  wheeling  and  removing  the  earth 
from  end  to  end  is  prevented. 

Instead  of  laying  the  earth  smooth  and  fine  as  we 
proceed,  we  form  the  slopes  as  roughly  as  possible, 
or  cast  the  earth  into  ridges  as  open  as  can  be,  to 
admit  of  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  This  in¬ 
fluence  is  of  essential  consequence  if  the  soil  has 
been  previously  manured  with  charcoal,  and  is  to  be 
cropped  at  once.  We  then  fork,  or  scarify,  the  sur¬ 
face  down,  and  sow  or  plant  immediately,  without 
making  too  fine  a  tilth,  for  often,  if  the  surface  is 
made  too  fine,  and  heavy  rain  should  follow  close  upon 
the  operation,  the  best  prepared  earth  becoming  caked 
or  surface  bound  prevents  the  kindly  coming  up  of 
the  young  seedlings,  and  starves  the  young  plants. 
The  soil  placed  in  this  sloping  position  is  healthy  at 
all  seasons,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  cropping ; 
it  is  also  convenient  for  surface  hoeing,  planting, 
sowing,  or  gathering  the  crops.  These  banks  have 
also  a  pleasing  appearance  for  kitchen  garden  crops, 
and  various  aspects  are  thereby  secured.  One  bank, 
also,  shelters  the  other  from  cutting  winds,  securing 
more  healthy  plants,  and  producing  earlier  crops  from 
the  warmest  sides. 

Where  one  bank  is  only  to  be  made,  we  mark  out 
our  space  the  intended  width,  run  aline  up  the  centre, 
make  a  mark,  or  place  down  a  few  sticks ;  commence 
at  one  end,  by  carrying  one  spit  in  width  on  each 
side  of  the  centre,  casting  both  together,  forming  a 
ridge,  then  following  by  casting  up  the  sides  to  it, 
breaking  up  the  subsoil  as  we  proceed.  Another  way, 
which  we  also  practise,  is  first  marking  out  one  bank 
as  above  the  desired  width  for  two  or  three,  and 
commencing  at  one  end  by  taking  out  a  trench  the 
entire  width,  and  trenching  the  whole  into  a  sloping 
bank  as  we  proceed,  mixing  in  the  manure  regularly 
when  any  is  to  be  applied,  and  leaving  the  surface  in 
rough  ridges  the  cross  way.  We  also  trench  down  all 
the  refuse  that  comes  to  hand,  char  everything  that 
is  convertible  and  cannot  be  turned  to  better  account, 
and  apply  the  same  to  our  crops  of  all  kinds. 

Young  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuce. — If  close  hu¬ 
mid  weather  prevails,  sift  dry  dust  amongst  those  just 
up,  which  will  prevent  the  ravages  of  canker  and 
mildew.  Sow  again  a  little  of  the  winter  lettuces  to 
stand  in  the  seed  bed.  Those  who  grow  cauliflowers 


under  glass  should  have  it  now  washed  in  readiness, 
and  the  bed  of  sweet  soil  prepared. 

Onions. — Sow  now  again  for  standing  the  winter 
for  spring  planting.  James  Barnes. 

Erratum. — At  page  258,  for  “ sow  leeks,”  read  “ plant  leeks.” 
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We  are  now  approaching  fast  to  the  confines  of 
the  year,  and  the  sere  foliage  and  changing  tints  of 
sober  autumn,  russet  clad,  will  soon  remind  us  of 
the  return  of  that  period  where  the  old  maxim,  “  sale 
bind,  safe  find,”  will  be  of  general  application.  We 
here,  of  course,  allude  to  the  housing  or  collecting 
of  winter  stores,  whether  it  be  the  potato,  the  onion, 
the  carrot,  the  parsnip,  the  beet,  or  the  Swede. 
It  is  certainly  somewhat  early  to  sound  the  note  of 
preparation ;  we  do  so,  however,  in  order  to  call  our 
allotment  friends  to  account,  to  put  them  on  the 
alert  in  due  time  in  making  provision  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  dull  period  of  the  year,  and  in  order  that 
they  may  not  be  taken  by  surprise.  We  may  here 
express  a  hope  that  those  who  have  been  advised  by 
our  allotment  papers,  and  who  have  earnestly  put  in 
practice  the  maxims  therein  laid  down,  will  now 
begin  to  find  that  “  the  sweat  of  the  brow,”  conse¬ 
quent  on  earnest  cultivation,  is  about  to  be  amply 
repaid  by  prospects  of  a  good  wintering,  added  to 
which  we  must  also  include  the  happiness  arising 
from  a  consciousness  of  manly  independence,  that 
glorious  product  so  peculiar  to  the  British  soil,  aud 
which  gives  to  her  sons  that  sturdiness  and  that 
moral  weight  which  is,  and  has  been,  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  the  envy  of  our  continental  neighbours. 
Long  may  it  flourish  and  increase.  Now  to  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  labours  will  at  this  period  be  somewhat 
light  in  addressing  ourselves  to  those  who  have  been 
gardening  in  earnest  through  spring  and  summer ; 
to  the  sluggard  we  may  merely  address  the  words  of 
Solomon,  “  Go  to  the  ant.”  The  first  feature  of  allot¬ 
ment  affairs  that  strike  us  is  the  commencement  of 
the  storing  season,  and,  as  foremost  on  the  list,  we 
give 

The  Onion. — This  is  a  most  important  item  in 
the  cottager’s  fare ;  we  were  almost  going  to  say  his 
only  condiment,  but  we  are  forcibly  reminded,  at 
the  same  time,  of  his  pickled  cabbage,  his  nastur¬ 
tiums,  &c.  &c.,  for,  now  he  can  cultivate  his  vinegar 
plant,  we  do  hope  to  hear  that  his  comforts  are  in 
the  ascending  scale.  By  the  time  our  monthly 
remarks  reach  allotment  holders,  many  will  have 
drawn  their  onion  beds,  especially  in  the  south. 
Many  more,  however,  will  find  them  a  tardy  har¬ 
vest,  particularly  those  of  the  north,  and  who  well 
know  that  it  requires  some  care,  if  the  weather  prove 
wet,  to  get  them  housed  in  keeping  order. 

Bending  down  Onions. — We  have  often  heard  it 
argued  as  to  whether  onions  should  he  bent  down  or 
not ;  the  question,  however,  lies  in  a  narrow  com¬ 
pass,  according  to  our  views.  We  say,  if  the  summer 
is  fine,  and  your  onions  being  forward  fall  down  of 
themselves,  so  much  the  better.  If  some  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  reversed,  and  you  find  your  onions  still 
unbending  towards  the  end  of  August,  why  then,  we 
say,  by  all  means  bend  them  down,  and  thus  induce 
a  more  early  ripeness,  and,  by  consequence,  a  better 
keeping  store.  We  have  also  another  reason  for  this 
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proceeding :  we  are  anxious  that  the  allotment  por¬ 
tion  which  has  produced  a  crop  of  onions  should  bo 
re-cropped  immediately.  This  is,  indeed,  the  earliest 
root-crop  ground  which  comes  to  hand,  and  if  our  ad¬ 
vice,  as  to  the  sowing  of  the  dwarf  cabbage  or  cole- 
wort  in  June,  has  been  acted  on,  the  plants  will  be 
ready  for  this  very  purpose.  They  will,  however, 
need  a  little  manure,  and  such  need  not  he  dug  in 
deep ;  we  would  rather  have  it  within  four  or  live 
inches  of  the  surface,  for  the  crop  we  suggest  must 
have  obtained  full  growth  by  the  middle  of  October; 
some  very  rotten  manure,  therefore,  should  he  selected. 
But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  onions  :  how  are 
they  to  be  dried  ?  This,  in  backward  or  damp  sea¬ 
sons  and  in  our  northern  counties,  is  an  important 
question.  They  are  far  best,  in  our  opinion,  dried  by 
artificial  heat,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  warm  room,  unless 
the  season  is  dry  and  hot,  when  we  have  known  them 
dried  as  perfectly  as  though  they  had  been  in  a  kiln. 
The  allotment  holder,  however,  has  not  always  con¬ 
venience  for  indoor  drying,  hut  he  can  keep  them  in 
baskets,  and  carry  them  in  and  out  daily,  for  the 
night  dews  in  autumn  frequently  retard  their  drying 
as  much  as  the  sunshine  or  wind  of  the  previous  day 
had  advanced  it.  Our  onion  practice  is,  in  pulling 
them  up,  to  place  the  root-end  to  the  sun  as  we  draw 
them,  on  the  very  bed  in  which  they  grew.  Onions 
grown  in  wet  soils,  or  soils  which  have  long  been 
under  culture,  and  which  of  course  possess  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  humus  (the  black  remainder  of  putri- 
fied  vegetable  matters),  are  very  apt  in  damp  seasons 
to  engender  a  mouldiness  at  the  root,  which  if  not 
arrested  speedily  becomes  a  putrefaction  or  gangrene, 
striking  at  once  at  the  vital  or  keeping  properties  of 
the  bulbs;  such  is,  in  general,  arrested  immediately 
by  laying  them  with  the  root-end  to  the  sun  for  a 
week  or  so.  After  this  the  necks  (withered  stems) 
may  be  partially  stripped  away,  and  the  thorough 
drying  accomplished  by  the  means  before  described. 
Those  who  rope  them  will  pursue  another  course : 
here  the  means  employed  reduce  the  number  of  mis¬ 
chances  much ;  indeed,  roping  is,  after  all,  the  safest 
plan  for  those  who  can  spare  the  time. 

Potatoes. — We  are  sorry  to  find  that  that  old  foe, 
the  fungus  Botrytis  infestans,  is  at  work  on  the  leaves 
of  the  potato  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  evil  is  much  mitigated,  for 
it  has  not  only  made  its  appearance  later,  but  its 
progress  is  not  marked  at  present  with  that  degree 
of  virulence  which  characterized  it  in  former  years; 
neither  do  we  expect  that  it  will  prove  so  bad,  for  we 
lay  the  utmost  stress  on  a  more  perfect  elaboration 
of  the  juices  of  the  potato.  We  have  had  much 
sun-light  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  maugre 
the  idea — fallacious  in  our  opinion — of  Mr.  Cuthill 
and  others  that  sunshine  had  caused  the  disease,  we 
still  think  that  this  mellow  and  bright  state  of  at¬ 
mosphere  is  everything  with  the  potato.  Added  to 
this,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  some  country  folks, 
who  formerly  were  most  difficult  to  win  over  to  any 
opinion  but  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  have 
at  last  been  persuaded  that  planting  potatoes  through 
the  end  of  April  and  up  to  June  is  not  the  way  to 
ensure  a  crop  in  difficult  times,  and  that  what  will 
prove  a  restorative  in  such  a  case  will  not  be  bad 
practice  when  all  is  set  right  again.  However,  we 
must  try  to  make  ourselves  useful  as  to  disease  cases 
with  allotment  holders.  We  have  ever  been  of  the 
opinion — based,  as  we  think,  securely  on  facts — that 
when  the  plague  spot  or  blotch  has  fairly  invested 
the  plant  it  is  high  time  the  haulm  parted  company 
with  the  potatoes.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 


the  virus  engendered  by  an  arrested  or  stagnant 
elaboration  of  the  sap  descends  after  it  has  been 
formed  into  the  tubers,  and  many  persons  have  taken, 
as  we  think,  a  wrong  impression,  from  the  fact  that 
this  upper  series  of  tubers  being  always  invested 
first  with  the  disease,  it  must  necessarily  be  atmos¬ 
pheric  in  its  origin.  When,  however,  we  consider 
that  the  upper  series  must  of  necessity  be  the  first 
to  receive  the  diseased  fluids,  we  may  fairly  pause 
before  we  adopt  the  atmospheric  or  any  other  theory. 
It  is  surely  hardly  worth  while  casting  about  for  far¬ 
fetched  reasons  when  cogent  ones,  although  simple 
in  appearance,  lie  close  at  hand.  Our  digression, 
however,  must  cease,  and  our  main  point  must  now 
be  with  the  allotment  cultivator,  to  induce  him  to 
plant  cabbages  of  the  colewort  character  on  ground 
from  which  potatoes  have  been  removed.  We  re- 
1  commend  this  course  on  the  presumption  that  he 
has  a  cow  or  a  pig,  for  in  Such  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  too  much  from  the  narrow  compass  allot¬ 
ted  to  such  holders.  Before  recropping  so  late  in 
the  season  it  behoves  him  to  take  a  prospective 
glance  at  the  coming  year,  for  we  would  by  no  means 
permit  a  secondary  crop  to  interfere  with  tiny  sound 
policy  connected  with  the  next  year’s  operations. 
As  before  observed,  these  cole  worts  may  be  planted 
at  one  square  foot  apart,  and  they  will  prove  very 
useful  to  the  family  through  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  whilst  the  refuse  from  them  will  of  course  go  to 
the  pig,  for  even  the  roots  will  be  devoured. 

Mangold. — Towards  the  end  of  September  a  few 
of  the  lower  leaves  which  begin  to  change  colour 
may  be  progressively  stripped  away,  and  given  to 
the  cow  or  pig.  Any  “bolters,”  too,  or  those  which 
run  to  seed,  should  be  drawn  up  and  given  to  the 
stock,  to  let  the  sun  shine  on  their  neighbours.  No 
other  culture  will  be  necessary  for  this  root. 

Carrots. — If  any  of  the  carrot  crops  are  badly 
“  grubbed,”  they  should  be  drawn  betimes  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  pig  feeding,  for  if  allowed  to  remain  long 
they  will  scarcely  be  usable.  No  further  culture  ne¬ 
cessary  until  storing  time. 

Parsnips. — Their  culture  merely  consists  in  keep¬ 
ing  down  weeds. 

Swedes. — Thorough  weeding  will  be  necessary,  and 
those  which  were  transplanted  late  after  potato  crops 
should  receive  a  careful  hand  hoeing. 

Common  Turnips. — Either  hoeing  or  hand  thin¬ 
ning  must  here  be  resorted  to  ;  many  persons  lose  a 
great  weight  of  root  by  leaving  them  too  thick.  Such 
as  the  stone  turnip  or  Dutch  should  be  set  out  at 
about  eight  inches  apart.  Any  early  crops  which  are 
becoming  overgrown  may  be  pulled,  and  their  tops 
cut  off  rather  into  the  quick;  they  may  then  be 
placed  on  a  dry  piece  of  ground,  and  soiled  over 
like  potatoes. 

Peas. — These,  most  likely,  are  all  used  up  long 
since ;  if  any  remain  which  are  getting  too  hard,  they 
may  be  pulled  up,  dried  on  the  hedge,  and  then 
thrashed  out  for  boiling  purposes. 

Broad  Beans. — Any  of  these  which  remain  may 
also  be  dried;  they  will  make  excellent  meal  when 
ground.  One  portion  of  this  to  three  of  Indian  corn 
meal  makes  capital  pig  flour. 

Runner  Kidney  Beans. — Keep  these  close  ga¬ 
thered,  except  a  few  at  the  bottom  for  seed.  Their 
long  bearing  depends  on  keeping  the  large  pods  well 
under. 

Greens  of  all  Kinds,  Brocolis,  &c. — All  these 
things  should  be  well  soiled  up,  if  not  already  done, 
and  one  clean  weeding  given  before  they  cover  the 
ground. 
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Cabbages. — If  any  hard  white  cabbages  remain, 
they  should  be  cut,  and  given  to  the  cow  or  pig. 
They  will  produce  sprouts  which  will  be  extremely 
useful. 

Lettuces. — It  will  be  advisable  for  the  cottager  to 
sow  a  little  Bath  coss  and  the  Hammersmith  cab¬ 
bage  lettuces  in  a  warm  nook  of  light  soil.  The  first 
week  of  September  is  the  proper  time,  provided  the 
soil  is  good.  These  will  make  small  stiff  plants 
before  winter,  and,  if  covered  up  with  dry  litter  as 
soon  as  frozen,  they  will  keep  through  the  winter, 
and  will  produce  fine  heads  in  May. 

Pickles. — Our  allotment  friends  must  now  begin 
to  think  of  their  pickles,  and  amongst  them  we  think 
that  cabbage,  onions,  and  nasturtiums,  will  prove  the 
least  expensive  and  most  useful.  The  nasturtiums 
must  be  gathered  once  a  week  or  so,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  pick  them  clean  before  frost  can  seize 
them,  for  they  are  easily  spoiled. 

Hedges. — Any  arrears  of  dubbing  should  be  at  once 
brought  up,  and  we  advise  a  general  clearing  of  all 
boundary  fences  before  the  days  get  too  short.  The 
dubbings  and  all  the  coarse  weeds  or  other  refuse 
may  then  be  got  together  on  a  spare  bit  of  ground, 
and  burnt,  or  rather  charred.  The  residue  may  then 
be  stored  away  in  any  dry  corner,  and  it  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  ensuing  spring  to  sow  in  drills  with  root 
crops,  especially  carrots  or  turnips. 


THE  BEE-KEEPER'S  CALENDAR.— Sept. 

By  J.  H.  Payne,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Bee-Keeper s 
Guide,”  do. 

Depriving. — The  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  final 
deprivation  of  bees,  and  where  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  place  two  or  three  receptacles  for  honey 
upon  the  stock  hive,  the  uppermost  one  may  certainly 
be  removed,  and  generally  the  one  next  to  it;  but 
the  greatest  caution  must  be  exercised  in  taking  any 
more,  for  twenty  pounds,  at  least,  of  net  honey  must 
be  left  in  the  hive  for  winter  store,  and  should  the 
hive  itself  not  contain  that  quantity,  the  box  or  boxes 
must  be  left  on,  and  removed  when  emptied  by  the 
bees  some  time  between  December  and  March  ;  cer¬ 
tainly  not  later  than  that  time,  or  the  queen  may 
possibly  go  up  and  deposit  eggs  in  the  empty  combs. 
The  method  of  getting  the  bees  out  of  the  glasses  or 
boxes  has  already  been  given  at  page  105. 

Drone  Killing. — The  bees  have  been  later  this 
year  in  killing  the  drones  than  they  usually  are, 
which  I  believe  may  be  considered  as  a  proof  that 
the  honey  season  has  also  been  later.  The  work  of 
slaughter  was  commenced  with  me  on  the  26tli  of 
July,  and  is  now  (August  10th)  going  on  most  furi¬ 
ously. 

Bees  Prognosticators  of  the  Weather. — I  am 
not  aware  that  bees  have  ever  been  placed  in  the  list 
of  those  animals  which  are  said  to  foretcl  the  changes 
of  weather,  as  many  animals  of  the  feathered  and 
insect  tribes  are ;  but  in  my  opinion  they  stand 
foremost  of  the  weather-wise.  A  nice  observer,  by 
looking  at  them  in  the  early  morning  during  the 
working  season,  will  very  soon  be  able  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  what  the  day  will  be,  and  that  almost 
to  a  certainty;  for  they  will  sometimes  appear  slug¬ 
gish  and  inactive,  although  the  morning  is  very 
bright  and  showing  every  appearance  for  a  fine  day; 
but  the  sun  soon  becomes  clouded,  and  ram  follows. 
And,  again,  the  morning  may  be  dull  and  cloudy, 
and  sometimes  rain  may  be  falling,  when  they  may 
be  observed  going  out  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
as  sure  as  this  is  seen  the  day  becomes  bright  and  fair. 


Union  of  Stocks. — Those  persons  who  happen  to 
have  very  old  stocks  which  are  worn  out,  either  by 
the  decay  of  the  hive  which  contains  them,  or  by 
the  blackened  and  almost  useless  state  of  the  combs, 
from  having  brood  hatched  in  them  for  many  years, 
may  unite  them  very  safely  to  swarms  of  this  year, 
or  to  stocks  of  two  or  three  years  standing,  in  the 
following  manner,  and  for  which  I  am  chiefly  in¬ 
debted  to  that  excellent  apiarian,  Gelieu.  The  opera¬ 
tion  is  performed  very  easily,  and  without  danger.  I 
have  frequently  accomplished  it  without  any  protec¬ 
tion  whatever.  The  proper  time  for  effecting  these 
unions  will  be  either  at  the  end  of  September  or  very 
early  in  October.  Those  stocks  which  are  in  sound 
hives,  and  the  combs  not  much  blackened  by  time, 
but  upon  weighing  are  found  to  require  four  or  five 
pounds  of  honey  to  carry  them  through  the  winter,  had 
better  have  that  quantity  supplied  to  them  now;  while 
those  that  are  in  bad  condition,  both  as  regards  hive 
and  combs,  as  well  as  those  requiring  eight  or  ten 
pounds  of  honey,  had  better  be  united  to  Other  stocks, 
for  to  feed  them  will  be  too  troublesome,  as  well  as 
too  expensive.  The  manner  of  procedure  is  thus: 
upon  a  fine  morning  commence  by  blowing  a  few  puffs 
of  tobacco-smoke  with  a  pipe  in  at  the  door  of  the 
hive  you  intend  to  clear ;  then  turn  up  the  hive,  and 
place  it  upon  its  top  upon  the  ground,  and  give  it  a 
little  more  smoke  sufficient  to  force  the  bees  to  retire 
within  the  combs ;  then  proceed  to  cut  out  all  the 
combs  in  succession,  with  the  knife  described  at  page 
217,  beginning  with  the  smallest,  sweeping  the  bees 
witli  a  feather  off  each  piece  back  into  the  hive, 
placing  the  combs  one  after  another  into  a  large  dish, 
keeping  it  at  the  same  time  covered  with  a  napkin  to 
prevent  other  bees  coming  to  it.  The  last  comb  will 
be  found  tire  most  difficult  to  come  at,  being  com¬ 
pletely  covered  over  with  bees.  This  operation  may 
be  performed  without  gloves  or  any  protection  what¬ 
ever;  the  only  weapon  required  is  a  pipe  or  a  cigar. 
The  combs  being  thus  all  removed,  the  bees  remain 
as  completely  destitute  of  food  as  they  were  on  the 
day  of  their  swarming.  Replace  the  hive  upon  its 
hoard,  in  the  spot  it  occupied  when  full,  and  leave  it 
till  the  evening,  by  which  time  the  bees  will  be  clus¬ 
tered  together  like  a  new  swarm.  During  the  whole 
of  the  day,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  fine  one,  they 
occupy  themselves  with  the  greatest  earnestness 
cleansing  their  house  and  removing  the  little  frag¬ 
ments  of  wax  that  have  fallen  on  the  board,  that  any 
one  who  did  not  know  it  had  been  emptied  would 
take  it  for  the  best  and  strongest  of  the  hives.  Just 
before  dark,  when  they  are  all  quiet,  blow  a  little 
tobacco-smoke  in  at  the  door  of  the  hive  it  is  intended 
for  the  deprived  bees  to  enter,  and  which  should  be 
its  next  neighbour,  either  on  the  right  hand  or  the 
left,  then,  turning  it  up  and  resting  it  upon  the  ground, 
sprinkle  it  all  over  with  honey  diluted  with  a  very 
little  water,  especially  between  the  combs  where  the 
greatest  number  of  bees  are  seen.  Five  or  six  table 
spoonsful  generally  suffice,  but  at  times  more  may  be 
required.  If  too  little  be  given,  the  new  comers  might 
not  be  well  received — there  might  be  some  fighting; 
and  by  giving  too  much  the  risk  of  drowning  might 
bo  incurred;  the  sprinkling,  however,  may  cease  when 
the  bees  begin  to  climb  up  and  shelter  themselves  on 
the  sides  of  the  hive.  Then  take  a  table-cloth,  spread 
it  upon  the  ground,  and  with  a  smart  and  sudden 
shock  throw  upon  it  the  bees  out  of  the  hive  that 
i  was  deprived  of  its  combs  in  the  morning,  and  imme¬ 
diately  place  the  hive  that  has  been  sprinkled,  and 
!  which  they  are  intended  to  enter,  over  them,  raising  it 
!  a  little  on  one  side  with  a  wedge.  They  will  imuiedi- 
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atcly  ascend  and  join  Hie  sprinkled  ones.  Very  early 
tlie  next  morning  put  the  hive  in  its  place.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  place  it  precisely  in  the  centre  of  the 
place  they  both  occupied  before  tho  union.  Three 
stocks  may  bo  united  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
the  same  success,  taking  care  only  to  empty  in  the 
morning  those  on  each  side,  and  make  the  bees  enter 
the  middle  one  in  the  evening,  after  it  has  been 
sprinkled  with  honey.  In  this  case  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  one  that  unites  the  three  families. 
As  Mr.  Taylor  very  truly  says,  “  whether  the  fumi¬ 
gated  hive  be  new  or  old,  poor  or  rich  in  honey,  the 
plan  of  expulsion  of  the  bees  is  applicable,  and  that 
with  quite  as  little  trouble,  expense,  danger,  or  loss 
of  time,  as  by  suffocation  with  brimstone.  The  bees 
thus  preserved  in  existence  are  a  clear  gain  to  the 
proprietor  of  so  many  able  and  willing  labourers, 
eager  to  enrich  him  in  the  early  spring,  and  merely 
transferred  to  other  winter  quarters  with  no  extra 
expense  of  feeding  whatever.  What,  now,  can  be 
urged  in  extenuation  of  a  wanton  waste  of  valuable 
life'.’  The  plea  of  necessity  no  longer  avails  as  an 
excuse  for  what  henceforth  becomes  an  act  of  deli¬ 
berate  folly — perhaps  1  might  say  wickedness — that 
of  killing  bees.” 

ft  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  that  this  doubled, 
or  trebled,  population,  will  consume  no  more  honey 
(if  so  much)  in  the  winter  as  a  single  one;  “  the  why 
and  the  wherefore”  of  this  I  leave  for  others  to  decide ; 
1  am  satisfied  of  the  fact.  Some  persons,  reasoning 
from  analogy,  say  that  as  cattle  well  housed  require 
less  food  than  when  exposed  to  wind  and  rain,  so 
where  there  are  many  bees  in  a  hive  they  can  keep 
themselves  warm  by  hanging  close  together  instead 
of  eating :  so  that  in  a  full  liive  the  same  quantity 
of  honey  goes  farther  than  in  a  weak  one,  each  bee 
eating  less. 

Method  of  Draining  Honey  from  the  Combs. 
— Place  a  sieve,  either  of  hair  or  canvass,  over  an 
earthen  jar,  cut  the  combs  containing  honey  into 
small  pieces,  and  put  them  into  the  sieve  ;  let  them 
be  cut  in  an  horizontal  direction.  It  is  better  to 
slice  them  twice,  that  is,  at  the  top  and  the  bottom, 
than  in  the  middle ;  crushing  or  pressing  should  he 
avoided,  for,  as  a  portion  of  brood  and  bee-bread 
generally  remain  in  the  comb,  pressure  would  force 
it  through  the  sieve,  and  the  honey  would  thereby 
be  much  injured  both  in  colour  as  well  as  flavour.  It 
is  very  desirable  to  have  two  sieves,  for  in  every  hive 
there  will  bo  two  kinds  of  honey,  the  one  almost 
colourless  and  line  flavoured,  found  at  the  sides  of 
the  hive  ;  the  other  dark  and  not  so  good,  stored  in 
tho  centre ;  these  should  always  be  kept  separate. 
The  draining  process  may  occupy,  perhaps,  two  days ; 
but  the  largest  quantity,  as  well  as  tho  best  quality, 
will  be  drained  off  in  three  or  four  hours.  The  honey 
should  be  put  into  jars  immediately,  and  the  jars 
fdlcd  and  tied  down  with  bladder,  for  exposure  to  the 
air,  even  for  a  few  hours,  very  much  deteriorates  its 
flavour.  1  may  here  observe  that  honey  in  the  combs 
keeps  remarkably  well  if  folded  in  writing  paper,  and 
sealed  up  so  as  to  exclude  the  free  entrance  of  the 
air,  and  is  placed  in  a  dry  warm  closet. 

Preparation  of  Wax. — Having  drained  all  the 
honey  from  the  combs,  wash  these  in  clean  water 
(this  liquor,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  will  make 
most  excellent  vinegar) ;  put  them  in  a  clean  boiler 
with  some  soft  water,  simmer  over  a  clear  lire  until 
the  combs  are  melted,  pour  a  quart  or  so  into  a  can¬ 
vass  bag,  wide  at  the  top  and  tapering  downwards, 
like  a  jelly  bag.  Hold  this  over  a  tub  of  cold  water; 
the  boiling  liquor  will  immediately  pass  away,  leav¬ 


ing  the  liquified  wax  and  the  dross  in  the  bag ;  have 
ready  a  piece  of  smooth  board  of  such  a  length  that 
one  end  may  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  the 
other  end  at  its  top ;  upon  this  inclined  plane  lay 
your  reeking  bag,  but  not  so  as  to  touch  the  cold 
water,  then,  by  compressing  the  bag  witli  any  conve¬ 
nient  roller,  the  wax  will  ooze  through  and  run  down 
the  hoard  into  the  cold  water,  on  the  surface  of  which 
it  will  set  in  thin  flakes.  Empty  the  dross  out  of  the 
bag,  and  replenish  it  with  the  boiling  wax,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  as  before  until  it  has  all  been  pressed.  AVlien 
finished,  collect  the  wax  from  the  surface  of  the  cold 
water,  put  it  into  a  clean  saucepan  with  very  little 
water,  melt  it  carefully  over  a  slow  fire,  skim  off  tire 
dross  as  it  rises ;  then  pour  it  into  moulds,  or  shapes, 
and  place  them  where  they  will  cool  slowly.  The  wax 
may  be  rendered  still  more  pure  by  a  second  melting 
and  moulding. 


MY  FLOWERS. 

(No.  41.) 

I  do  not  admire  marygolds — they  do  not  please  my 
fancy  ;  yet  they  are  gay  and  rich  looking,  and  at  this 
season  they  enliven  the  garden  with  their  deep  gol¬ 
den  flowers.  There  is  an  interesting  tradition  con¬ 
nected  with  the  French  and  African  marygold,  from 
which  the  Italian  name,  that  of  “  fior  di  morto,”  or 
death  flower,  most  probably  has  sprung.  They  are 
natives  of  America,  and  are  said  to  have  first  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  soil  where  the  blood  of  the  unhappy 
Mexicans  flowed  so  freely,  when  sacrificed  to  the 
Spaniards’  thirst  for  their  country’s  gold.  Although 
in  these  days  of  purer  light  and  higher  civilization 
such  horrors  are  not  known,  yet  do  we  not  need  con¬ 
tinual  warnings  to  guard  us  against  making  “  gold” 
our  “  hope,”  which  is  equally  perilous  to  the  soul  ? 
We  may  “  do  no  murder,”  but  we  may  unwittingly 
worship  a  god  whose  name  is  not  “the  Lord.”  If 
this  cottage  flower  brings  this  truth  sometimes  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes,  it  will,  indeed,  be  worthy  a  place  in 
every  garden,  although  its  colour  and  scent  may  not 
please  every  taste.  The  French  and  African  mary¬ 
golds  are  both  American  in  their  origin,  yet  they 
adorn  tho  gardens  of  India,  Japan,  and  China,  where 
so  many  far  more  beautiful  flowers  abound.  The 
African  variety  was  brought  into  England  about  the 
year  1578.  The  common  marygold  is,  I  think,  a 
prettier  flower  than  these  ;  it  is  a  native  of  southern 
Europe,  and  has  long  been  a  useful  and  favourite 
flower  of  the  cottage.  The  leaves  of  the  flower  used 
formerly  to  be  frequently  strewn  upon  broth  to  add 
a  peculiar  flavour,  and  1  can  still  remember  the  dis¬ 
like  which  I  ever  had,  as  a  child,  to  their  taste  and 
smell. 

The  hollyhock  is  still  blooming,  and  adding  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  garden.  In  large  groups, 
among  shrubs,  this  effect  is  extremely  good,  and 
the  variety  of  colours  enlivens  the  back  ground,  and 
brightens  the  dark  mass  of  evergreens.  1 1  is  a  native 
of  the  glowing  east,  of  the  cooler  soil  of  southern 
Europe,  and  also  of  the  freezing  climate  of  Siberia. 
How  rich,  and  beautiful  must  its  rose-like  flowers 
appear  among  the  desolate  plains  of  that  dreary  land, 
where  there  is  so  little  to  cheer  the  heart  of  man  !  If 
tho  inhabitants  of  those  northern  latitudes  have  any 
j.^  stc  for  the  beautiful  things  of  nature,  how  they 
‘  list  cherish  their  few  flowers,  and  what  a  treasure 
must  the  hollyhock  bo  during  their  short  and  liur- 
J.ed  summers!  A  single  yellow  variety  has  been 
Vound  growing  wildly  even  in  Africa — thus  remark- 
1ably  connecting  tho  hottest  and  tho  coldest  regions, 
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and  reminding  us  of  the  blessings  of  a  temperate 
climate,  where  neither  frozen  plains  nor  burning  sands 
distress  us,  and  where  our  seasons,  changeable  as 
they  are,  give  us  so  many  blessings.  We  need  to  he 
reminded  of  these  things ;  we  are  too  apt  to  feel  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  what  we  have  and  are ;  and  “  a  voice” 
from  our  gardens  can  deeply  and  profitably  instruct 
us.  A  voice  from  the  fields,  too,  makes  itself  heard 
at  this  season,  with  loud  and  affecting  eloquence. 
The  interesting  labours  of  the  harvest  not  only 
gladden  our  hearts  with  the  abundance  of  our  ba¬ 
ther’s  mercies,  but  they  set  forth  a  solemn  parable 
practically  before  our  eyes.  As  we  watch  the  busy 
hands  of  the  reapers,  and  the  tall,  waving  corn  fall¬ 
ing  under  the  stroke  of  the  sickle,  we  are  forcibly 
reminded  that  “  so  shall  it  he  in  the  end  of  this 
world.”  “Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.” 

The  broom  has  indeed  spoken  truth — there  is  a  rich 
and  abundant  store  ready  to  he  treasured  up.  Let 
the  poor  man’s  heart  rejoice,  and  praise  “  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest”  for  His  bountiful  goodness  to  the 
children  of  men ;  let  the  heart  of  the  rich  man  re¬ 
joice  with  thankfulness,  but  with  trembling  also,  lest 
he  should  account  his  “life”  to  consist  “in  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.”  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  cultivated  grain — the  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  rye — are  never  found  in  any  country 
growing  wild ;  no  roving  nation  possesses  them — 
their  existence  marks  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  and 
although  they  should  be  found  in  the  midst  of  soli¬ 
tude  and  silence,  yet  man  has  been  a  settler  there.  It 
seems  as  if  an  infinitely  wise  God  permitted  not 
these  precious  fruits  of  the  earth  to  waste  their  valu¬ 
able  produce,  but  to  be  kept  exclusively  as  the  reward 
of  labour.  How  should  our  hearts  swell  with  grati¬ 
tude  for  such  a  striking  provision  for  His  creature, 
man  !  How  much  I  wish  that  the  beautiful  and 
solemn  salutation  of  Boaz  and  his  reapers  was  imi¬ 
tated  in  this  our  day !  A  fuller  blessing  would  be 
poured  out,  if  men  regarded  God  in  all  they  said  and 
did,  and  great  would  be  their  peace. 

The  ricli  scarlet  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  are 
now  gleaming  brightly  among  its  feathery  leaves. 
It  is  so  ornamental  a  tree,  that  I  am  surprised  at 
not  seeing  it  more  frequently,  both  in  the  garden 
and  the  copse.  It  gives  such  life  and  brilliancy  to 
the  shrubbery  and  the  woods,  that  it  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  every  spot,  and  would  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  autumnal  scenery.  1  remember  the 
striking  eifect  produced  by  several  of  these  lovely  trees 
mingling  with  the  foliage  of  a  picturesque  copse  among 
the  Welch  mountains.  It  clothed  a  rising  ground, 
forming  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  at  the  foot  of  which 
rushed  one  of  those  mountain  streams  of  which 
“  lowlanders”  dream  not.  I  was  then  a  child,  but  I 
have  never  forgotten  that  amphitheatre  of  trees, 
studded  with  the  deep  red  bunches  of  the  mountain 
ash  ;  and  to  this  day  the  sight  of  one  of  these  trees 
sparkling  in  its  autumnal  glory  always  carries  me 
back  to  the  lovely  banks  of  the  Irion.  The  foliage 
in  itself  of  the  mountain  ash  is  graceful,  and  the 
white  fiowers  in  the  spring  are  delicate  and  pleasing, 
rendering  it  a  suitable  tree  for  the  pleasure  ground, 
as  well  as  the  grove.  Useless  trees  are  not  desirable 
in  cottage  gardens,  but  a  cheerful  looking  mountain 
ash  planted  in  the  hedge,  in  some  nook  or  corner, 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  in  the  way  of  any  better  tree, 
and  would  add  much  to  the  pleasing  appearance  of 
the  road  or  common,  as  well  as  to  the  cottage.  What¬ 
ever  tends  to  beautify  an  English  cottage,  whatever 
makes  it  appear  more  cheerful,  more  snug  and  happy, 
adds  to  the  moral  beauty  of  our  peaceful  and  higliiy 


favoured  land.  Yet,  beautiful  as  our  cottage  homes 
must  ever  be,  not  merely  as  pleasing  the  eye,  but  as 
evidencing  the  quiet  domestic  enjoyments  of  our  popu- 
lation,  let  us  not  set  our  hearts  upon  them,  or  upon 
any  thing  here  below.  Our  purest  earthly  affections 
may  become  idolatry — our  simplest  and  most  useful 
possessions  may  swell  into  idols.  Let  the  cottage 
gardener  ever  remember  that  “  a  garden  of  herbs” 
perilled  the  soul  of  a  king  of  Israel. 

HARDY  CYPRIPEDIA. 

As  many  persons  find  some  difficulty  in  cultivating 
the  Cypripedia  (Lady’s  Slipper),  and  as  1  have  been 
tolerably  successful  in  cultivating  two  species  of  that 
genus,  viz.,  G.  spectabile  (Sliewy  Lady’s  Slipper)  and 
G.  pubescens  (Downy  Lady’s  Slipper),  a  short  notice 
of  the  method  which  1  adopt  may,  perhaps,  he  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  some  of  your  readers.  I  grow  both  of 
these  plants  in  large  pots,  well  drained  with  potsherds 
covered  with  moss ;  the  compost  in  which  I  plant  them 
is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  peat,  i.e.  good  heath- 
mould  and  loam,  so  strong  that  it  may  almost  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  friable  brick-earth ;  to  these  I  add  another 
ingredient,  to  the  use  of  which  I  may  probably  attri¬ 
bute  my  success,  namely  rotten,  or  rather  half-rotten, 
sticks  taken  from  beneath  a  wood-stack.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  these  is  almost  equal,  by  measure,  to  that  of  the 
peat  or  loam.  The  pieces  of  stick  are  in  such  a  state 
of  decomposition  that  they  will  easily  yield  to  pressure 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  1  also  mix  with  the 
compost  some  charcoal.  I  keep  the  pots  in  winter  in 
a  cold  frame ;  for,  though  they  are  very  hardy,  I  think 
an  excess  of  moisture  is  injurious  to  them. 

Doth  of  these  plants  last  spring  attained  the  height 
of  at  least  18  inches,  and  flowered  most  beautifully; 
the  slipper  of  G.  spectabile  was  at  least  as  large  as  a 
pigeon’s  egg — I  had  almost  said  a  bantam’s  egg.  The 
plants  under  this  treatment  also  increase,  not,  in¬ 
deed,  very  rapidly,  but  I  think  they  sometimes  double 
themselves  in  the  course  of  the  year.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  none  of  the  Cypripedia  can  be  culti¬ 
vated  successfully  in  a  large  town,  or  even  within  the 
influence  of  the  smoke  and  other  miasmeta  of  a  town, 
since  I  believe  they  require  a  very  pure  air.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  cool 
and  shady  situation  in  the  summer.  I  grew  Cypri- 
pedium  calceolus  in  the  full  ground,  in  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  strong  loam,  but  I  conclude  that  it  would 
succeed  if  treated  in  the  same  way  with  its  congeners, 
G.  spectabile  and  G.  pubescens. 

I  also  cultivate  successfully  another  orchideous 
plant,  which  is  rather  handsome,  though  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  cypripedia,  viz.,  Serapias  palustris . 
This  plant  is  found  abundantly  in  the  peat  bogs  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  or,  I  am  afraid  I  must  say, 
was  once  found  abundantly,  as  most  of  the  bogs  are 
ploughed  up,  and  many  beautiful  and  rare  plants 
have  become  almost  extinct.  I  grew  this  plant  in 
pure  peat  in  pots,  which  I  set  in  a  pan  of  water  in 
summer,  and  plunge  in  the  open  ground  in  winter. 
This  plant  increases  rapidly.  Though  most  of  the 
orchidese,  which  form  the  tuber  peculiar  to  that  tribe 
of  plants,  are  difficult  to  cultivate,  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  the  case  with  these  orchidese,  which  do  not 
form  a  tuber. 

Rev.  Edward  Simons,  Ovington,  Norfolk. 

EVERGREENS  FOR  CHALK  SOILS. 

In  a  late  number  you  make  the  observation  that  a 
chalk  soil  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  evergreens. 
Since  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  southern 
part  of  this  island  consists  of  chalk,  and  since  none 
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of  our  strata  more  requires  tire  aid  of  evergreens  than 
the  chalk  does,  to  make  a  cottage  habitation  snug  and 
comfortable,  you  will,  perhaps,  not  think  that  it  is 
time  ill  bestowed  if  we  pause  a  moment  to  inquire 
whether  the  antipathy  of  evergreens  to  chalk  is  uni¬ 
versal,  or  whether  there  may  not  be  some  which  do 
not  refuse  to  assume  a  vigorous  and  healthy  aspect 
upon  this,  which  is,  for  many  intents  and  purposes,  so 
healthy,  so  comfortable,  and  so  desirable  a  site  for  a 
residence.  Unless  we  can  find  such  I  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  plant  there,  for  nothing  looks  so  meagre, 
desolate,  and  poverty-stricken,  as  to  see  a  plantation 
of  yellow,  sickly,  unhealthy  evergreens,  pining  and 
dying  away  around  a  dwelling.  A  naked  down  is 
cheering  and  princely  in  comparison  of  such  an  abor¬ 
tion.  Our  native  yew,  the  weed  of  our  hills,  which,  if 
suffered  to  grow  without  being  mutilated,  becomes  a 
most  beautifully-formed  tree  and  an  admirable  shel¬ 
ter,  deserves  the  first  place.  The  black  A  ustrian  pine 
( Pinus  Austriaca  or  nigricans),  a  rapid  and  sturdy 
grower,  succeeds  admirably  on  the  chalk.  The  Arbor 
vita)  (Thuja),  Cupressus  viridis,  C.  torulosa,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  cypresses,  also  thrive  well  here.  Our 
native  juniper,  which  spontaneously  clothes  the  sides 
of  many  of  our  hills,  must  not  be  forgotten  :  all  the 
junipers  succeed  well  here.  The  graceful  arbutus 
and  lovely  laurustinus  afford  a  decoration  to  the 
shrubbery  which  leaves  scarcely  anything  more  to  be 
wished  for.  The  beautiful  evergreen  barberries,  as 
well  as  our  native  variety  ornamented  with  its  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet  fruit,  thrive  well  on  the  chalk.  The 
various  cotoneasters,  some  of  which  are  absolutely 
evergreens,  and  others  nearly  approach  to  that  state, 
lend  their  willing  help  ;  and  the  box  finds  this  of  all 
soils  the  most  congenial  to  it.  I  had  almost  forgotten 
to  mention  that  the  holly  ( Ilex),  though  not  a  rapid 
grower  on  the  chalk,  is  healthy  and  sturdy,  and  in 
process  of  time  becomes  a  large  tree.  Here,  then, 
are  materials  with  which  the  chalk  cottager  may  ex¬ 
clude  both  the  summer’s  sun  and  winter’s  cold,  and 
may  create  a  snuggery  of  variously -diversified  beauty. 
Doubtless,  planters  of  more  experience  may  be  able 
to  add  largely  to  this  catalogue,  but  ne  sntor  ultra 
crepidam.  W.  P.  T.,  Hampshire. 

BLACK  BARLEY. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  observed  an  inquiry  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener  about  Mack  barley,  and,  as  I  have 
tested  it  this  season,  I  think  the  result  of  my  experi¬ 
ment  may  prove  interesting  to  some  of  your  nume¬ 
rous  subscribers. 

On  the  7tli  of  October  lastl  dibbled  some  of  the  seed, 
at  the  rate  of  only  two  pecks  per  acre,  on  some  of  the 
poorest  land  in  Middlesex — this  was  after  potatoes — 
and  on  the  27th  of  J  anuary  last  I  sowed  a  further  por¬ 
tion  after  turnips.  The  vegetation  was  very  rapid 
and  luxuriant,  and  the  barley  tillered  surprisingly,  as 
many  as  00  stalks  arising  from  one  seed.  It  stood  the 
winter,  such  as  it  was,  remarkably  well,  and  on  the 
0th  of  June  the  whole  was  in  full  ear,  and  measured 
5  feet  0  inches  high. 

I  commenced  cutting  the  winter  barley  on  the  1 1th 
of  July,  and  the  spring  sowing  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month.  Part  of  the  former  is  already  thrashed,  and, 
considering  the  destruction  by  slugs  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  consumed  by  sparrows,  the  produce  is 
most  satisfactory.  At  least  one-third  of  the  whole 
was  destroyed  by  birds,  owing  entirely  to  its  early 
ripening,  and  about  one-eighth  by  slugs,  so  that,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  calculate,  the  produce  may  be  taken 
at  nearly  00  bushels  per  acre,  but  no  more.  The 
straw  is  excellent,  and  had  the  seed  been  sown  sorne- 
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what  more  liberally  it  would  probably  return  about 
2-|-  tons  per  acre.  The  crop  from  which  I  procured 
my  seed  was  grown  on  excellent  land  in  Worcester- 
sliire,  and  there  the  produce  was  said  to  be  upwards 
of  70  bushels  per  acre.  Indeed,  of  this  I  have  little 
doubt,  as  I  saw  the  crop  just  before  harvest.  The 
straw  in  that  case  was  fully  seven  feet  high.,  and  alto¬ 
gether  formed  the  most  magnificent  cereal  crop  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  have  not  yet  thrashed  any  of  the 
spring  barley,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  average 
will  rather  exceed  the  autumn-sowed  in  point  of  grain, 
while  in  straw  it  will  be  deficient.  I  will  now  only 
add  that  each  ear  has  six  distinct  rows  of  grain  on  it, 
and  that  they  contain  from  65  to  84  grains  together. 
The  ground  on  which  it  was  grown  was  cleared  in 
time  for  me  to  sow  Aberdeen  turnips,  although,  had 
the  weather  been  wetter,  I  should  have  transplanted 
Swedes,  and  probably  had  a  good  crop.  Thus,  by  the 
introduction  of  this  valuable  crop,  two  crops  per  an¬ 
num  may  be  certainly  relied  upon  on  all  well  culti¬ 
vated  farms.  A  sample  of  the  grain,  with  the  straw, 
may  be  seen  at  Messrs.  R.  Bartroji  &  Co.’s,  176,  High 
Holborn,  who  will,  I  am  sure,  be  happy  to  exhibit  it 
to  any  of  your  friends. 

T.  Price,  Eastcott  Cottage,  near  Tinner. 


DIGEST  OF  GERANIUM  CULTURE. 

Your  worthy  and  intelligent  coadjutor,  Mr.  Beaton, 
in  his  very  clever  and  interesting  paper  on  the  gera¬ 
nium,  in  the  fourteenth  number  of  your  valuable 
work  (vol.  i.,  p.  150),  says  he  intended  to  draw  up  in 
one  small  paragraph  the  chief  points  in  the  “  account 
of  Aunt  Harriet’s  management”  there  given,  but  on 
consideration  he  thinks  it  would  be  much  better  if  his 
reader  were  to  do  that  for  himself — it  would  help  him 
to  recollect  it.  Now,  as  I  have  followed  his  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  drawn  up  the  paragraph  in  my  own 
way  (though  not  a  “small  paragraph”),  to  assist  my 
recollection,  I  think,  perhaps,  if  you  have  room  for 
it,  it  may  (just  at  this  time,  when  the  principal  direc¬ 
tions  it  contains  are  coming  into  operation)  be  useful 
to  others,  and  not  only  give  Mr.  Beaton  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  add  something  new  and  pleasing  to  it,  which 
he  is  so  very  capable  of  doing,  but  draw  some  useful 
observations  or  queries  from  other  correspondents  on 
the  subject. 

Directions. — When  the  plants  have  done  flower¬ 
ing  in  the  summer,  turn  them  out  of  doors,  to  rest 
and  recover  themselves  ;  give  them  no  strong  water 
then,  but  just  enough  rain-water  to  keep  them  from 
drooping.  After  a  little  while  they  will  recover,  and 
begin  to  grow  away  freely  at  the  top.  Then  cut  them 
down,  letting  them  first  get  dry  enough  to  droop,  to 
prevent  bleeding.  Withhold  water  from  them  for  two 
or  three  days,  that  the  wounds  may  dry  and  heal 
readily.  Cut  all  the  branches  down  just  above  the 
three  best  placed  buds  next  to  where  they  began 
growing  from  the  older  wood,  and  if  there  are  any 
weak  or  very  small  branches  cut  them  down  to  the 
last  bud,  so  that  it  may  only  produce  one  shoot  next 
season.  After  cutting  down  the  plants,  slightly  water 
them  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  or  till  the  young- 
shoots  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  have  three  or  four 
leaves  each ;  then  shake  away  all  the  soil  from  the 
roots,  and  cut  off  all  the  largest  roots  to  four,  five,  or 
six  inches  from  where  they  first  issued ;  trim  the  small 
roots  a  little  ;  then  immediately  repot  them  in  very 
small  pots,  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  roots  with¬ 
out  being  cramped.  It  should  be  rich  mould,  and 
about  one-eighth  part  sand  mixed  with  it ;  put  plenty 
of  crocks  at  the  bottom,  and  a  layer  of  moss  over 
them,  before  putting  on  the  earth;  then  water  the 
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plants  with  a  rose  watering-pot,  to  settle  the  earth 
round  them  and  wash  the  leaves.  For  the  first  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  keep  them  in  a  close  warm  room 
without  sun.  In  about  six  weeks,  say  late  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  shift  them  into  larger  pots,  and  put  a  layer 
of  rotten  dung  over  the  crocks  and  moss.  Turn  the 
ball  of  earth  into  the  new  pot,  raising  it  under  and 
idling  it  round  with  fresh  mould.  Look  at  the  healthi¬ 
ness  and  general  appearance  of  the  roots;  if  you  find 
them  all  right,  put  them  into  the  flowering-pots  at 
once;  but  if  not,  put  them  in  smaller  pots,  in  order 
to  shift  them  into  larger  pots  in  the  spring.  Keep 
them  again  a  little  time  in  a  close  room  after  this  re¬ 
move,  but  a  little  sun  will  not  then  hurt  them.  If 
there  are  more  than  six  or  eight  shoots  on  a  plant, 
rub  off  the  others  where  they  grow  thickest  together 
or  are  weakest,  and  if  they  crowd  each  other  tie  them 
to  small  sticks  set  in  round  the  pot,  so  as  to  keep 
them  in  a  slanting  position,  trained  out  and  free  from 
each  other.  About  the  end  of  January  stop  or  pinch 
off  an  inch  or  two  of  the  shoot,  if  you  wish  them  to 
blow  late  or  about  midsummer.  At  the  end  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  stop  others,  to  blow  later.  No  stimulants  or 
liquid-manure  to  be  given  them  till  the  blossom-buds 
appear,  then  soapsuds  or  other  strong  water  may  be 
used,  adding  one-half  rain-water  to  it,  and  giving  the 
plants  clear  water  alternately  with  this  mixture. 
When  the  room  is  cleaned  or  dusted  at  any  time,  put 
the  plants  outside  ;  if  the  weather  is  fine  and  warm, 
or  otherwise,  carry  them  into  another  room. 

T.  Morgan. 

[Mr.  Beaton  highly  approves  of  this  epitome  of 
geranium  culture,  and  recommends  all  young  gar¬ 
deners  to  adopt  a  similar  mode  of  impressing  know¬ 
ledge  on  their  minds.  He  adds  the  following  useful 
direction : — “  When  we  want  pelargonium-flowers  all 
the  year  round,  I  cut  a  number  of  plants  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  the  bulk  of  our  stock  about  the 
first  week  in  October;  and  I  keep  stopping  some  of 
the  plants  until  the  end  of  May.” — En.  C.  G.] 


EXTRACTS  EROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chrysanthemum  Layers. — In  reference  to  your 
article  on  chrysanthemums  (p.  230,  No.  44),  1  fancy 
I  can  tell  you  of  a  plan  pursued  by  my  own  gardener 
whereby  not  only  the  “  25  per  cent.”  of  young  layers 
may  be  greatly  reduced,  but  not  five  per  cent,  even 
when  “tongued”  will  be  lost.  As  soon  as  the  cut  is 
made  bind  a  little  long  moss  round  the  wound,  rather 
moist,  and  let  it  be  secured  by  some  fine  bass,  but  not 
too  tightly ;  you  may  then  bend  the  layer  as  deep  as 
you  please  into  the  pot,  and  I  do  not  think  more  than 
one  in  fifty  will  break ;  the  roots  strike  almost  imme¬ 
diately  through  the  moss,  and  I  have  found  very  good 
plants  indeed  from  this  process,  quite  as  luxuriant 
and  as  quickly  struck  as  from  the  plan  you  advocate, 
and  in  my  own  case  very  much  less  hazardous. — Rev. 
C.  H.  Browne. 

[This  is  a  very  good  plan,  but  Mr.  Beaton  informs 
us  that  a  twist  given  to  the  shoot  about  to  be  layered, 
just  below  where  the  roots  are  wished  to  issue,  is 
nearly  as  good  as  tongueing  it. — Ed.  C.  G.] 

Asparagus. — I  invite  my  brother  horticulturists  to 
try  an  experiment  with  me.  Observing  that  an  as¬ 
paragus  root  on  one  of  my  beds  produced  liner  heads 
and  in  greater  abundance  than  any  other,  I  thought 
of  raising  seedlings  from  it,  but  year  after  year  it  pro¬ 
duced  no  seed,  therefore,  like  the  mistress  who  had  an 
ill-natured  cook  that  would  never  instruct  a  fellow- 
servant,  resolved  on  teaching  one  to  be  as  good  a  cook 


as  the  old  one,  so  I  resolved  on  trying  to  bring  other 
roots  to  the  standard  of  the  favourite  one.  My  first 
object  was  to  give  them  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  tiro  superior  one,  tli  ore  fore  I  assisted  them  to  be 
sterile  like  it,  and  their  berries  last  year,  when  half- 
grown,  were  stripped  off,  an  operation  which  may 
quickly  be  performed  without  destroying  the  foliage, 
which,  of  course,  should  be  injured  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble.  I  cannot  affirm  that  it  was  this  treatment  alone 
that  produced  all  the  advantage,  for  last  autumn  I 
used  salt  more  freely  than  before  (a  pound  to  a  square 
yard),  but  the  result  this  year  was  finer  asparagus 
and  about  three  times  the  quantity  that  .1  ever  be¬ 
fore  obtained  from  the  same  beds.  After  relieving 
the  plants  from  their  labour  of  seeding  I  think  that 
a  good  soaking  of  liquid-manure  should  be  applied. 
I  dare  say  that  more  experienced  gardeners  than  my¬ 
self  know  all  about  this  treatment,  but  as  they  have 
not  benefited  then’  contemporaries  by  telling  of  its 
success,  I  put  it  on  paper,  Mr.  Editor,  either  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  cottage  gardener  or  your  Havannah. — 
B.  M. 

To  Preserve  Pyrus  Japonica  Apples. — We  had 
collected  them  as  they  dropped  off  from  time  to  time 
for  their  scent,  and  having  at  Christmas  several  look¬ 
ing  rosy  and  ripe  we  pared  them  very  thin  and  placed 
them  in  a  well-covered  jar,  witli  their  rind  on  the  top 
of  the  fruit,  and  a  very  little  water,  and  coddled  them 
thus  in  a  Bain  Marie,  keeping  the  steam  in  closely, 
over  a  slow  fire,  till  they  were  soft.  They  soften  more 
easily  than  the  quince.  Let  them  stand  till  cold. 
Prepare  a  good  syrup  of  double-refined  sugar  :  boil 
and  skim  it  well,  then  put  in  the  pyrus  fruit  to  boil 
ten  minutes,  and  set  it  aside  a  couple  of  hours;  then 
boil  them  again  till  the  syrup  looks  thick  and  the 
fruit  clear.  Put  it  into  the  preserving  pots,  and  when 
cold  tie  it  down.  The  same  proportion  of  sugar  as 
for  quinces. 

Saving  Seed. — Last  year  I  resolved  upon  trying 
to  save  some  garden  seeds,  and  now  I  wish  to  give 
you  the  residt  of  what  I  call  a  complete  failure.  I 
selected  a  few  fine  cauliflowers,  two  or  three  of  the 
best  kind  of  radishes,  well-coloured  and  well-formed  ; 
one  sort  of  lettuce,  namely  Bath  Cos ;  and  one  good 
kind  of  cabbage.  These  being  all  I  can  prove  at 
present,  I  wish  to  give  you  the  result.  Of  the  cab¬ 
bage  I  have  about  half  a  dozen  sorts,  neither  cabbages 
nor  savoys ;  the  radishes  are  neither  turnips  nor 
carrots  in  shape,  varying  in  colour  from  a  light 
purple  to  a  complete  black,  and  very  tough,  although 
well  watered;  the  lettuces  are  not  worth  keeping; 
and  the  cauliflowers  are  full  of  green  leaves,  and  a 
very  dark  brown  in  colour.  Now,  I  find  that,  after 
paying  a  boy  to  keep  off  the  birds,  the  value  of  the 
ground  as  regards  other  crops,  and  my  trouble  in 
cleaning  the  seeds,  I  had  better  have  paid  double  for 
them,  say  nothing  shout  the  almost,  I  may  say,  total 
loss  of  my  vegetables  for  this  season  ;  ami  what 
puzzles  me  the  most  is  that  I  do  not  think  there  was 
a  bit  of  seed  saved  within  a  mile  of  me,  except  that 
a  cottager  may  have  had  a  bit  of  turnip  seed  in  one 
corner  of  his  garden.  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  inform  me,  as  well  as  others  at  the  same  time, 
the  reason  that  wo  eannot  depend  on  our  own  saved 
seed.  I  have  learnt  from  some  of  my  neighbours 
since,  if  they  save  a  little  seed,  and  have  more  than 
they  want  for  their  own  use,  no  respectable  seeds¬ 
man  will  have  it  at  any  price. — R.  Stevens. 

[Saving  seed  is  a  most  precarious  department  of 
gardening.  Cauliflower  seed,  to  be  true,  has  to  be 
brought  yearly  from  Italy.  That  of  the  Brussels 
sprouts  can  only  be  obtained  perfect  from  one  dis- 
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trict  near  the  city  from  which  they  derive  then- 
name.  The  turnip  seed  in  the  cottager’s  garden 
near  you  was  enough  to  cross  and  render  untrue  to 
stoclc  all  the  cabbage  and  radish  seed  grown  within 
miles  of  it,  for  bees  travel  much  further.  It  is  the 
knowledge  that  all  seed  is  uncertain  if  not  saved 
with  the  greatest  care  that  compels  seedsmen  not  to 
buy  it  from  chance  growers.  How  could  they  confi¬ 
dently  sell  it  to  their  customers? — Ed.  C.  G.] 

Poultry  Furring. — It  has  often  surprised  me 
that  cottagers  do  not  more  frequently  keep  poultry; 
chickens  are  reared  with  little  trouble,  and  kept  at 
no  expense.  I  now  advise  any  young  person  who 
reads  this  to  try  and  earn  Is  fid,  and  then  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  young  cock  and  hen.  Shut  them  up  for  a 
day  or  two  till  they  are  accustomed  to  the  place, 
then  let  them  have  the  run  of  a  public  road,  or  field 
in  which  cattle  graze  ;  they  will  then  require  feeding 
but  once  a  day.  And  now  as  to  what  to  feed  them 
on.  Do  not  buy  a  pennyworth.  If  you  dine  on 
potatoes,  nothing  can  be  better  than  their  skins.  T 
hope  all  my  readers  boil  their  potatoes  with  their 
jackets  on :  it  improves  the  potato,  makes  it  more 
wholesome,  and  feeds  your  chickens.  At  this  season 
I  dare  say  most  of  The  Cottage  Gardener’s  readers 
have  peas;  if  so,  save  the  shells,  and  after  the  peas 
are  boiled  put  them  back  into  the  same  water,  and 
let  them  boil  whilst  you  are  dining,  then  cut  them 
into  little  bits,  and  mix  them  with  crumbs  from  your 
plates  (remember,  “  Waste  not,  want  not”),  and  your 
poultry  will  live  well  on  it.  If  this  advice  is  thought 
worthy  a  place  in  so  excellent  a  paper  as  The  Cot¬ 
tage  Gardener,  I  will  next  week  tell  you  what  to 
do  when  you  have  any  eggs  laid  ;  and  although  you 
may  not  “  count  your  chicks  before  they  are  hatched,” 
yet  I  think  you  may  reckon  on  a  dozen  eggs  within 
three  weeks  or  a  month. — C.  M.  A. 

Wet-day  Gardening. — This  is  a  wet  day,  and  it 
has  suggested  to  me  a  few  hints  for  the  cottage  gar¬ 
dener  on  wet-day  gardening.  1  am  very  fond  of  wet 
days,  in  a  garden,  at  this  time  of  the  year.  What¬ 
ever  you  may  say  to  the  contrary,  I  believe  in  the 
practicability  of  transplanting  all  annuals,  even  mig¬ 
nonette,  by  choosing  a  wet  day  for  the  purpose.  Act¬ 
ing  by  your  advice,  I  certainly  did  sow  some  annuals 
this  year  where  they  were  to  remain,  and  very  fine 
clumps  they  have  made,  hut  in  all  quarters  there  are 
some  gaps  to  be  filled  up,  some  unlucky  combinations 
of  colour  to  he  remedied :  for  such  alterations,  com¬ 
mend  me  to  a  wet  day.  In  the  vegetable  garden  I 
have  followed  the  practice  of  a  tribe  of  small  occu¬ 
piers  whom  I  believe  to  be  lineal  descendants  of  the 
serfs  who  tilled  a  certain  monastic  estate,  whose 
ancient  grange  still  stands  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Early  peas,  early  cabbage,  early  potatoes,  are  the 
forerunners  of  beet,  the  winter  cabbage  kind,  and 
(on  a  warm  border  or  on  a  hotbed)  cucumbers,  celery, 
&c. ;  and  I  find  it  best  to  dig  in  the  year’s  manuring 
now,  before  transplanting.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  method,  both  in  the  flower-garden  and  kitchen- 
garden,  is  that  hand-weeding  can  he  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  planting  rather  than  sowing.  How¬ 
ever,  I  believe  that  crops  of  onions,  carrots,  and 
parsnips,  may  be  advantageously  alternated  with 
double  crops,  except  in  the  case  of  early  borders  and 
favoured  bits  of  ground  protected  from  east  and 
northerly  winds,  and  lying  well  to  the  morning  and 
forenoon  sun.  Such  hits  may  always  grow  two  crops 
a-year.  I  believe  that  some  borders,  .and  fields  too, 
in  these  parts  have  grown  early  potatoes  every  year 
for  a  long  time  back.  Another  favourite  employment 
on  a  wet  day  is  to  clear  off  many  full-blown  flowers  and 


all  needless  seeding  plants;  this  ensures  a  fine  flush 
of  new  bloom  when  the  sun  shines  out  again,  and  a 
repeated  pleasure.  As  some  of  your  readers  have 
occasionally  inquired  about  the  economy  of  small 
holdings,  and  as  I  have  not  been  wholly  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  my  own  experience  of  that  kind  of  miniature 
farming  or  field  gardening,  I  will  at  once  refer  with 
gratitude  to  the  works  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hickey,  com¬ 
monly  called  Martin  Doyle,  ivhose  works  just  give 
the  right  sort  of  information,  and  whose  pen  I  dare 
say  you  might  engage  for  that  department  of  your 
work  if  the  writer  be  still  alive  and  not  quite  used 
up.*  He  is  great  on  pigs,  poultry,  and  cropping. — 
Vibgyor. 

To  Preserve  Peas  from  Mice. — Having  seen  in 
the  public  papers  a  ease  of  poisoning  by  arsenic, 
which  was  procured  under  the  pretext  of  steeping 
peas  in  it  to  preserve  them  from  mice,  I  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  your  excellent  journal  to  mention  that  if  the 
peas,  before  sowing,  are  soaked  in  a  solution  of  com¬ 
mon  Barbadoes  aloes,  it  is  a  perfect  protection  against 
vermin,  and  obviates  all  danger. — E.  J. 

Shade  for  Plants. — Having  noticed  several  re¬ 
marks  and  suggestions  in  your  work  respecting  the 
method  of  shading  plants,  I  send  you  a  rough  sketch 
of  a  shade  I  constructed  last  year,  suitable  either  for 
pot  or  border  plants.  It  is  made  with  two  little 
hoops  (one  about  as  large  again  as  the  other)  and 


four  pieces  of  lath  ;  the  laths  are  tacked  inside  the 
hoops,  which  are  placed  distant  from  one  another 
about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  requisite  height  of 
the  shade,  one  end  of  each  lath  being  set  flush  with 
the  upper  rim  of  the  smaller  hoop.  \  arious  modes 
of  covering  the  skeleton  suggest  themselves,  and  a 
long-headed  philosopher’s  night-cap  would,  it  made 
waterproof,  serve  admirably  to  draw  over  it ;  hut  in 
practice  we  have  recourse  to  a  closely-fitting  water¬ 
proof  calico  vestment,  which  shifts  off  and  on,  and 
is  made  to  draw  together  at  the  top  with  a  piece  ol 
tnpe.  If  the  shade  is  used  for  a  plant  in  a  pot,  this 
dress  or  covering  can  be  turned  and  pinned  up  a 
short  distance  at  the  bottom;  hut  il  lor  use  in  the 
open  border,  then  it  may  be  let  down  to  a  short  dis- 

*  The  popular  writer  referred  to  is  j  we  believe,  long  since  dead. 
Ed.  C.  G. 
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tance  of  the  ground,  and  in  either  case  a  small  aper¬ 
ture  may  be  left  at  the  top,  or  not,  according  as  it  is 
drawn  together — loosely  or  tightly.  Another  method 
of  covering  can  he  adopted :  the  space  between  the 
two  hoops  may  he  covered  either  with  well-pasted 
paper  (to  be  afterwards  oiled  with  linseed  oil),  or  with 
water-proofed  calico.  In  using  the  shade  for  plants 
growing  in  the  border,  the  legs  of  it  should  be  pressed 
into  the  soil  an  inch  or  so,  to  keep  it  firm  in  its  place, 
and  deeper  if  the  last  described  mode  of  covering  be 
adopted.  The  shade  from  which  the  drawing  is  made 
has  one  hoop  four  inches,  and  the  other  nine  inches 
in  diameter;  there  are  eleven  inches  between  the 
hoops,  and  the  legs  of  the  shade  measure  five  inches. 
The  size  of  the  hoops,  and  their  relative  diametrical 
proportions,  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  height 
and  width  the  shade  is  to  be  made.  Many  modifica¬ 
tions  of  this  plan  are  readily  suggested  to  serve  the 
occasion,  for  after  all  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  but 
a  first  cousin  once  removed  to  the  old  newspaper 
cottage  hand-light. — W.  IT.  G. 

Shirehampton  Cottagers’  Show. — On  Monday, 
the  (5th  of  August,  the  Shirehampton  Cottage  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  held  then  first  show  in  the  Na- 
tional  School-room  of  the  village,  kindly  granted  to 
their  use  by  the  Rev.  —  Sayce,  under  whose  more 
immediate  patronage  the  society  is  principally  con¬ 
ducted,  and  who,  on  this  pleasing  occasion,  most 
liberally  entertained  on  his  lawn  to  a  sumptuous 
luncheon  upwards  of  sixty  of  the  principal  gentry  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  approach  to  the  rooms 
was  tastefully  decorated  with  arches  of  flowers  and 
evergreens,  flags  were  streaming  in  all  directions 
from  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  houses,  and  the 
whole  scene  much  enlivened  with  the  strains  of  a  full 
brass  band.  The  contributors  to  the  exhibition  were 
principally  labourers  and  occupiers  of  allotment  land, 
kindly  granted  by  P.  W.  S.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and 
the  specimens  exhibited  of  roots  and  vegetables  were 
of  the  most  perfect  description,  and  clearly  proved 
they  were  cultivated  by  parties  who  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  kitchen  gardening.  The  potatoes  espe¬ 
cially  were  of  various  kinds  and  enormous  size,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  indication  of  the  disease,  and  it  was 
a  most  pleasing  sight,  at  the  termination  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  to  witness  the  successful  candidates  return¬ 
ing  to  their  village  homes  with  the  different  prizes, 
which  were  most  judiciously  given  in  gardening  and 
culinary  implements. — Thos.  Perrin,  Westbury,  near 
Bristol. 

To  Kiel  Slugs  Speedily. — You  stated,  a  few 
papers  since,  “you  had  repeated  applications”  rela¬ 
tive  to  destroying  slugs.  With  submission,  allow  me 
to  suggest  to  you  and  my  fellow  subscribers  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener  a  plan  of  my  own.  I  take 
about  one  quart  of  water,  in  any  vessel,  it  matters 
not  what,  so  that  it  will  hold  twice  the  quantity  to 
allow  for  what  is  put  in,  then  add  a  handful  of  com¬ 
mon  salt,  and  dissolve  it  well.  I  find  the  evening  the 
best  time  for  searching  for  the  slugs,  and  I  do  so 
with  a  candle.  I  have  merely  to  pick  them  off  and 
throw  them  into  the  solution,  and  leave  them  there 
till  the  next  morning;  there  is  no  fear  of  their  ever 
getting  out.  Worms  are  served  the  same. 

Soot  and  Salt  :  Onions. — I  used,  as  you  recom¬ 
mended,  soot  and  salt  as  a  manure  for  many  of  my 
crops,  and  obtained  satisfactory  results.  My  early 
crop  of  carrots  (always  an  uncertain  one)  was  excel¬ 
lent.  I  have  dug  as  many  as  fifty-nine  potatoes 
under  one  set  (of  Ash-leaf).  Of  my  later  crops, 
planted  at  the  same  time,  one  bed  manured  with 
soot,  and  another  with  lime,  the  former  are  by  far 


the  best.  I  do  not  think  you  have  yet  laid  much 
stress  on  a  crop  which,  although  it  remains  a  long 
time  on  the  ground,  is  still  a  paying  one,  and  would 
be  so  to  any  one  selling  vegetables.  I  mean  large 
winter  onions.  I  always  grow  the  Tripoli,  which  do 
very  well  with  me,  by  attending  to  the  following 
rules  : — Let  the  bed  be  highly  manured,  sow  tolera¬ 
bly  thickly  in  drills,  12  or  14  inches  apart,  the  first 
weeh  in  August;  thin  and  transplant  to  one  foot 
apart  about  April ;  stir  the  ground  between,  occa¬ 
sionally,  during  the  spring,  and  a  very  heavy  crop 
will  be  gathered  in  July,  when  onions  are  very 
scarce.  Should  they  run  to  seed,  nip  off’ the  blossom 
directly  it  appears.  I  have  grown  them  this  dry 
year  nearly  fourteen  inches  in  circumference,  weigh¬ 
ing  one  pound.  I  have  grown  them  larger — one 
pound  six  ounces. — H.  W.  Livett,  Wells,  Somerset. 

Pot  Pourri. — In  answer  to  the  request  of  one  of 
our  correspondents,  we  have  received  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  recipes  for  making  this  fragrant  mixture.  The 
first  is  from  a  chemist,  and  the  second  from  an  Essex 
lady.  “  Powdered  orris  root,  cloves,  cassia,  nutmegs, 
gum  benzoin,  storax,  for  a  good-sized  jar  filled  with 
dried  rose  and  lavender  petals,  say  T  oz.  of  each ;  a  few 
drops  of  otto  of  roses  is  an  improvement.”  Second 
recipe — “  Cassia  1  oz.,  J  oz.  of  pimento,  2  oz.  of  orris 
root,  3  oz.  of  sandal-wood,  T  oz.  of  orange-peel,  1  oz. 
of  benzoin,  5  grains  of  musk:  these  are  to  be  all 
finely  powdered :  of  essence  of  bergamot  30  drops, 
ditto  of  lemon,  ditto  lavender,  and  mix  with  the 
powder;  2  oz.  of  rose  leaves  dried  (which  ought  to 
be  the  young  leaves  in  the  bud).  Pill  the  jar  with 
dried  rose  leaves,  jasmine,  verbenas,  violets,  and  any 
fragrant  dried  flowers ;  add  small  lemons  and  oranges 
stuck  with  cloves,  and  dried  in  a  cool  oven.  Ray 
salt  must  be  powdered  and  scattered  between  the 
layers  as  the  pot  is  filled.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Plan  of  Garden  (G.  W.  P .) — We  find  it  quite  impossible  to  ad¬ 
vise,  with  any  advantage  to  our  correspondents,  on  the  arrangement 
of  their  gardens.  It  includes  too  many  considerations,  none  of  which 
are  ever  furnished.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  answ  ering  your 
special  questions. 

Asparagus  Beds  [Ibid). — Mr.  Barnes’s  plan  of  growing  asparagus 
in  rows  four  feet  apart  is  not  a  wasteful  occupation  of  ground,  because 
rows  of  other  vegetables  can  be  very  advantageously  grown  between 
them.  The  soil  here  is  always  very  rich,  and  even  when  the  stems  of 
the  asparagus  are  grown  up,  if  they  are  supported  by  spare  pea-sticks 
or  other  means,  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  will  beneficially  shade  the 
intermediate  crop  of  lettuces,  spinach,  broeoli,  or  cauliflower.  You 
may  move  your  asparagus  plants  next  April,  though  they  will  be  four 
or  five  years  old.  Take  up  each  plant  very  carefully,  forking  out  the 
roots  down  to  their  very  ends  without  breaking  them.  A  square  bed 
is  the  very  worst  form  you  can  adopt,  as  it  compels  the  gatherer  to 
tread  upon  it,  which  ought  scrupulously  to  be  avoided.  We  should 
prefer  two  long  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  rows.  You  cannot  have  fine  asparagus  if  they  are 
crowded. 

Tree  or  Canada  Onion  (H.  T.  Ii.). — Offsets  of  this  may  be 
planted  in  September  or  October,  but  the  best  time  for  planting  is 
March  or  April.  Your  large  potato  onions  which  have  burst,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  exposure  to  rain  after  the  long  continuance  of  drought, 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  keeping  to  plant  next  year.  It  is 
impossible  from  a  flattened  bruised  fuchsia  flower  to  tell  its  name. 
There  are  dozens  of  the  same  colours. 

II i malav aii  Pumpkin  Seed  (Rev.  J.  S.  L.). — We  will  attend  to 
your  request. 

Weedy  Drive  Road  (O.  S.). — Corrosive  sublimate  will  not  des¬ 
troy  the  weeds  in  your  neglected  road,  nor  is  there  any  mode  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  down  except  by  constantly  hoeing  them  out,  and  sowing 
the  surface  with  salt  so  thickly  that  it  appears  white. 

Aneroid  Barometer  (A  Subscriber). — Can  any  of  our  readers, 
from  actual  observation,  state  whether  this  instrument  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  ? 

Asparagus  Bed  Making  (A.  A.  Clericns). — The  best  time  for 
doing  this  is  April,  just  after  the  plants  have  begun  to  shoot.  For 
making  a  sea-kale  bed  the  best  time  is  March,  if  rooted  slips  arc  to 
be  employed  for  planting  it. 

Compost  of  Turf,  &c.  (J.  R.,  Nottingham). — A  ton  of  gas  lime 
to  five  tons  of  your  earthy  heap  will  improve  it.  The  mixture  should 
be  turned  three  or  four  times,  and  will  be  ready  for  use  in  two  or 
three  months. 
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Arms  of  Gardeners’  Company  (L.  S.). — We  do  not  know  what 
these  are,  but  they  might  he  obtained,  probably,  by  writing  to  the 
clerk,  Mr.  John  Finch,  21,  Old  Jewry,  London.  The  arms  of  the 
Fruiterers’  Company  are  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut. 


Repotting  Oleanders  (A  Cottage  Subscriber). — This  should 
not  be  done  now,  but  early  in  the  spring. 

Blue  Salvias  and  Penstemons  {Ibid). — These  will  stand  the 
winter  in  a  warm  sheltered  garden,  but  the  salvias  will  keep  better  in 
a  dry  shed  like  dahlias. 

Zauchsneria  Californica  {Ibid). — This  has  been  broken  off 
about  eight  inches  from  the  roots. — These  will  soon  throw  up  shoots, 
and  the  broken  part  may  be  made  into  cuttings.  It  will  hardly  dower 
this  season. 

Passion  Flowers  {Ibid). — These  are  increased  in  the  spring  from 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood  or  pieces  of  the  roots,  and  in  summer  by 
layering  the  young  shoots. 

Fuchsia  Culture  {J.  C.). — You  may  treat  all  your  fuchsias  as 
recommended  for  F.fulgens. 

Drip  from  Glass  ok  Frame  {Ibid). — To  prevent  this  turn  the 
lights  upside  down  every  fine  day  for  a  few  hours,  and  that  will  dry 
up  the  condensed  vapour  on  the  underside  of  the  glass.  If  green 
slimy  matter  collects  either  on  the  glass  or  bars,  wipe  it  off  with  a 
cloth,  and  keep  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

Pyrus  Japonica  Pruning  (J.  T.  C.). — Prune  the  moment  its 
blossoming  period  is  over,  prior  to  its  making  new  shoots.  For  filbert 
pruning  see  back  numbers  of  Cottage  Gardener,  where  ample 
directions  are  given.  Cuttings  of  pyrus  from  the  young  wood  when 
mature,  or  otherwise  from  such  in  a  deciduous  state  in  November: 
they  are,  however,  generally  propagated  by  layers  or  by  pieces  of  the 
root.  The  clematis  family  are  mostly  propagated  by  layers  ;  cut¬ 
tings  are  rather  shy. 

Mulberries  Falling  {Ibid). — This  arises,  probably,  from  our 
very  late  and  unusual  April  frosts,  which  might  even  affect  the  mul¬ 
berry-bud  in  a  half-expanded  state ;  or  it  may,  possibly,  be  some  grub 
or  caterpillar.  Has  the  root  been  subjected  to  drought  ? 

Keeping  Apples  and  Pears  (W.  T.).— In  namingsortsof  apples 
to  keep  after  Christmas,  we  should  like  to  know  whether  you  mean 
table  or  kitchen  kinds ;  we  can  then,  with  pleasure,  offer  you  a  select 
list  of  kinds.  To-day  we  have  said  something  about  storing  them. 

Depriving  Bees  {Geossues). — You  have  a  cottage  hive,  four  years 
old,  made  larger  last  year  by  putting  a  deep  hoop  under  it,  and  you 
wish  to  take  the  honey  without  killing  the  bees.— The  only  plan  will 
be  to  unite  the  bees  to  another  stock,  directions  for  doing  which  will 
he  found  in  the  bee-keeper’s  calendar  given  in  another  page.  You  do 
not  state  how  you  “forced  the  bees  into  one  of  the  side  boxes,” 
therefore  we  cannot  tell  you  why  you  found  so  many  dead.  We  are 
not  aware  that  chloroform  has  ever  been  used  for  the  purpose  you 
mention. 

Flower-pots  becoming  Green  ( L .  R.  L.). — There  is  no  mode 
of  preventing  this,  but  by  occasionally  scrubbing  them  or  by  painting 
them  green. 

Tropceolum  pENTApnYLLUM  {Ibid). — This,  after  having  been  in 
flower  from  last  November  until  August,  looks  sickly. — Cut  it  down 
close  to  the  surface,  and  let  it  rest  until  next  spring.  It  will  then 
grow  as  before. 

Oleander  getting  tall  (Ibid). — By  all  means  cut  down  the 
top  shoots  although  they  have  flower-buds  ;  make  cuttings  of  the 
shoots  and  they  will  readily  root.  Leave  only  a  circle  of  the  lowest 
young  branches ;  after  that  treat  it  as  directed  for  tall  bushes  or 
standards. 

Black  Hamburgh  Grape  {Ibid). — This  is  one  of  the  best  kinds 
to  fruit  in  pots,  but,  unless  w'ell  managed,  none  of  them  pay  for  the 
trouble.  The  plan  has  never  been  adopted  generally. 

Valentia  Melon  Seed  (T.  Griffin). —  Many  thanks  for  the 
packets  of  these ;  we  are  much  gratified  by  such  kind  services. 

Myrtle  to  Pot  from  Border  {H.  T.  H.).—' Take  a  spade  now, 
and  loosen  up  the  rooted  myrtle-cutting  carefully,  and  put  it  in  a 
five-inch  pot,  using  rich  light  soil,  and  if  any  of  the  garden  soil  hangs 
to  the  roots  all  the  better ;  then  water  it,  and  place  it  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  a  close  shaded  place— say  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  hand¬ 
glass.  It  does  not  require  heat.  After  that  it  will  do  in  a  window  or 
frame,  and  must  have  water  occasionally  through  the  winter. 

Ice  Plant  {Ibid). — This  is  an  annual,  and  the  only  way  of  propa¬ 
gating  it  is  by  seeds  sown  in  the  spring,  in  a  hot-bed  if  possible. 

Roses  {G.  W.  P.). — Plant  Madame  Laffay,  a  hybrid  perpetual, 
by  the  side  of  the  doorway  opposite  to  that  where  you  have  planted 
Alexina.  Although  the  leaves  of  your  Louis  Buonaparte  have  become 
blotched  with  large  black  spots,  this  is  no  symptom  of  disease  ;  prune 
it  close  in  November,  and  it  will  be  all  right  next  season.  The  flower- 


buds  of  La  Reine  and  Melanie  Cornu  decaying  without  opening,  and 
those  which  did  open  being  deformed,  intimates  that  your  soil  is 
either  too  dry  or  too  wet  and  cold  at  the  bottom,  or  else  you  did  not 
prune  them  close  enough.  Early  in  November  is  the  best  time  to 
prune  all  roses  that  do  not  flourish  well,  and  such  should  have  all  the 
shoots  of  this  season’s  growth  cut  to  three  or  four  buds  from  the  old 
wood,  and  then  remove  the  top  soil  till  you  come  near  the  roots,  and 
place  a  layer  of  rotten  dong  over  them,  and  cover  with  the  soil  again  ; 
w  ater  freely  next  May  and  June. 

Double  Pomegranate  not  Flowering  (IF.  M.  H.). — This 
blooms  on  the  current  year’s  wood,  therefore  it  should  be  pruned  in 
very  close  before  it  begins  to  grow  in  the  spring,  and  the  young 
shoots  kept  thin  afterwards.  With  that  treatment,  and  trained 
against  a  south  wall  in  a  rich  dry  border,  it  never  fails  with  us.  We 
water  it  abundantly  through  June,  and  it  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
We  protect  it  with  a  mat  in  severe  winters. 

Guernsey  Lily  (0.  IF.). — This  is  Nerine  sarniensis,  and  a  native 
of  Japan.  It  grows  from  September  to  May,  and  rests  for  the 
summer.  No  mode  has  ever  been  found  to  cultivate  it  successfully 
in  England  ;  we  have  not  sufficient  light  for  it  in  winter  ;  therefore 
we  are  obliged  to  buy  it  from  the  Guernsey  nurserymen  in  a  dry  state 
every  July  or  August,  flower  it,  and  then  throw  the  roots  away.  It 
has  often  been  the  subject  of  experiments,  but  all  to  no  useful 
purpose. 

Straining  Liquid  Manure  {A  Subscriber,  Helensburgh). — • 
Have  a  cask  set  up  on  one  end,  put  at  the  bottom  six  inches  in  depth 
of  flints,  on  the  top  of  these  a  little  straw',  and  over  this  six  inches  of 
sand.  Then  put  in  a  round  piece  of  board  of  a  size  to  cover  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sand,  and  bored  full  of  holes.  This  prevents  the  liquid 
manure,  when  poured  in,  washing  up  the  sand.  The  strained  liquid 
may  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  spigot.  Applying  liquid  manure  in 
the  little  trenches  at  nine  inches  distant  from  the  roots  of  your  celery 
plants  will  be  sufficiently  near  to  them. 

Spinach  attacked  by  Green  Fly  {Ibid). — This  is  not  a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence,  but  in  this  year  of  aphides  has  been  noticed  by  us 
before.  We  should  pick  off  the  leaves  as  the  gardener  recommended 
and  give  the  plants  a  good  watering  -with  strong  liquid  manure,  not 
touching  the  stems  with  it.  After  this,  frequent  waterings  over  the 
leaves  will  be  your  best  preventive. 

Cucumbers  Bitter  {R.  C.). — Bitterness  arises  from  the  imperfect 
elaboration  of  the  juices;  those  in  the  neck  of  the  cucumber  being 
least  elaborated  are  always  more  bitter  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
fruit.  Your  remedy  will  be  to  increase  the  temperature  in  which  your 
cucumbers  are  grown,  and  to  expose  them  to  more  light. 

Clove  and  Carnation  {Ibid). — The  clove  is  the  species  Dianthus 
caryophyllus,  and  the  carnation  is  a  double  variety,  flare  plena. 

Index  to  First  Volume  {Mildenhall). — This,  with  title-page, 
&c.,  has  been  published  months  ago,  and  may  be  had  at  our  office, 
price  one  penny . 

Poultry  ( J,  Smart). — Mr.  Richardson,  whose  excellent  little  book, 
entitled  “  Domestic  Fowls,  their  Natural  History,  &c.,”  you  refer  to, 
we  are  informed  is  lately  dead. 

Potato  for  Jersey  {John  Mallet). — You  wish  for  a  crop  by  the 
end  of  June  of  good  marketable  potatoes,  and  yet  the  produce  to  be 
abundant.  In  your  climate,  which  is  a  month  earlier  than  anywhere 
north  of  London,  the  ash-leaved  kidney  will  best  meet  your  require¬ 
ments.  At  Winchester  this  year,  at  the  end  of  July,  we  dug  up  ripe 
samples  of  this  variety,  yielding  from  each  root  nearly  twenty-fold. 
The  sets  weighed  two  ounces,  and  the  produce  from  each  averaged 
two  pounds. 

Standard  Authority  {Rev.  R.D.W.). — You  write  to  us  as  follows : 
— “Iam  induced  to  inquire  whether  Loudon’s  Ilortus  Britannicus, 
and  if  not,  what  authority  is  considered  a  standard  whereby  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  habit,  duration,  and  habitation,  popular  character,  and  other 
characteristics  there  set  forth  of  any  plant '!  I  ask  this,  because  in  com¬ 
paring  Loudon’s  description  with  that  put  forth  by  nurserymen  in  their 
circular  catalogues  there  is  too  often  a  total  discrepancy.  I  think  this 
an  important  question  to  determine,  as  bearing,  amongst  other  things, 
upon  horticultural  and  floricultural  shows.  For  instance,  in  exhibit¬ 
ing  ‘rfi  miscellaneous  collection  of  twelve  greenhouse  plants,’  I  may 
have  carefully  followed  Loudon  in  my  selection,  and  lind  I  am  dis¬ 
qualified  from  receiving  a  prize  because  the  judges  (themselves  nur¬ 
serymen  or  gardeners)  consider  such  a  plant  in  my  collection  a  hardy 
perennial  or  otherwise.  ‘It  is  true,’  they  may  say,  ‘the  plant  was 
originally  introduced  into  this  country  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  but 
cultivation,  growth,  &c.,  has  altered  its  habit  with  us,  and  upon  this 
ground  we  deem  it  disqualified  for  exhibition  in  such  and  such  a 
class.’  Thus  much  vexation  is  caused,  and  sometimes  disgust,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  withdrawal  of  countenance  and  support  from  insti¬ 
tutions  whose  tendency  and  effect  is  to  produce  good  in  our  rural 
districts.” — We  agree  with  you  that  this  is  an  important  question, 
and  we  advise  you  to  abide  by  the  most  recent  lists  of  first-rate  florists 
and  nurserymen,  rather  than  by  Loudon’s  work,  or  by  Paxton’s  Bo¬ 
tanical  Dictionary.  These  works  were  stereotyped  when  first  printed 
some  ten  years  since,  therefore  no  subsequent  discovery  relating  to 
the  plants  they  describe  can  be  inserted.  The  lists  of  first-rate  florists, 
on  the  contrary,  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  horticulture.  If  a 
doubt  exists  as  to  any  plant  being  a  greenhouse  or  stove  plant,  we  will 
obtain  for  any  of  our  readers  the  decision  of  some  of  the  best  gar¬ 
deners  in  England. 

Verbenas,  &c.,  in  Winter  ( S .  E.  S.). — Rooted  cuttings  of  ver¬ 
benas,  salvias,  calceolarias,  and  suchlike  soft  plants,  may  be  kept  in 
a  cold  frame,  with  powerful  covering  to  exclude  frost.  The  old  fuch¬ 
sias  would  keep  over  the  winter  with  a  covering  of  coal-ashes  over 
them,  or  they  may  be  kept  in  a  shed  or  cellar  from  which  frost  can 
be  kept. 

Hard  Green  Centres  in  Dahlias  {H.  H.). — These  are  easily 
explained.  The  florets  of  the  disk  are  in  a  transition  state,  but  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  form  what  we  erroneously  call  a  double 
flower  instead  of  a  full  one.  Some  good  varieties  come  out  this  way 
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early  in  the  season,  hut  any  that  continue  to  produce  these  false 
blooms  through  the  autumn  must  he  discarded,  as  no  remedy  that 
we  know  of  is  at  all  likely  to  prevent  it. 

Black  Prince  Strawberry  (R.  F.). — We  have  not  yet  tried  to 
force  this,  hut.  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  excellent  for  the  purpose. 

Food  for  Pigs  (Y.  M.  K.). — On  your  three-eighths  of  an  acre  of 
good  ground,  “the  most  nutritious  and  economical  food  you  could 
grow”  is  Swedes,  mangold,  and  potatoes. 

Heating  a  Small  Greenhouse  (A  Neiv  Subscriber).—  You  will 
find  very  full  particulars  in  our  first  volume.  See  also  No.  I ,r> ,  p.  248, 
and  No.  46,  p.  25Q.  Fuchsia  macrantha  may  be  obtained  for  Is  6d 
of  any  florist. 

Strawberries  for  Forcing  (It.  M.,  Cowes). — You  will  have 
seen  fully  directions  by  Mr.  Fish,  at  p.  2G8. 

Strawberry  Bed  Dressing  (F.  H.). — Unless  your  plants  are 
too  luxuriant,  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  them  is  to  cut  off  the 
runners  as  soon  as  they  appear.  You  will  find  Mr.  Krrington’s  di¬ 
rections  for  autumn  dressing  the  beds  at  p.  273  of  our  first  volume. 

Iron  Filings  (IF.  S.,  Camden  Town). — We  are  not  aware  of 
these  being  applied  successfully  to  any  other  flower  but  the  hydrangea 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  its  colour. 

Dew  on  Window  (Q.  Cupar  Angus). — This  is  no  proof  of  frost, 
but  only  shews  that  the  cold  outside  the  window  was  sufficient  so  to 
cool  it  as  to  cause  the  vapour  on  the  air  withinsidc  to  be  condensed 
upon  it. 

Potato  Haulm  turned  Black  (E.  A.  M.). — This  is  no  proof  of 
the  disease  having  affected  the  tubers,  but  where  it  occurs  let  the  crop 
be  harvested  at  once,  and  stored  in  alternate  layers  with  earth.  We 
shall  be  obliged  by  your  report. 

Name  of  Insect  (<!>). — The  coppery-coloured  and  green  insect 
you  found  upon  your  young  dahlias  is  the  Capsus  danicus,  and  not 
at  all  injurious  to  them. 

Wet  Low  Land  (A  Worcestershire  Man). — We  shall  receive  in¬ 
formation,  enabling  us  to  answer  your  letter,  next  week. 

Taylor’s  Amateurs’  Bee-iiive  (Rev.  S.  Ogle,  and  A  Reader, 
Pinxlon). — You  will  find  a  drawing,  be.,  of  this  at  p.  300  of  our  first 
volume.  Fuller  particulars  are  in  a  little  volume  just  published,  en¬ 
titled  “Taylor’s  Bee-keeper’s  Manual.”  We  must  not  give  the 
address  you  ask  for. 

Over  Liming  (J.  Edtvards). — The  reason  for  our  recommending 
you  to  expose  the  soil  over-limed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  air,  was 
that  the  lime  might  thereby  be  converted  to  chalk,  by  absorbing  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  from  the  atmosphere.  When  this  is  done  completely, 
then  you  may  put  on  manure  if  required,  but  if  before  it  would  set 
free  the  ammonia  of  the  manure.  Charred  turf  is  an  excellent  ma¬ 
nure  for  roses,  especially  if  the  soil  is  tenacious.  Worsted,  used  in 
budding,  may  be  left  on  without  injury  until  the  spring,  if  sufficiently 
loosened. 

List  of  Roses  (An  Amateur  Subscriber). — If  you  will  refer  to 
our  monthly  indexes  you  will  find  lists  of  the  best  for  every  purpose 
you  can  require.  You  will  be  well  served  by  any  of  the  large  rose 
growers. 

Shalots  (II.  Benton).— -  You  may  plant  these  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember,  or  in  March.  Autumn-planting  produces  the  finest  bulbs, 
and  is  to  be  preferred  if  your  soil  is  light :  only  stick  the  root-ends 
of  the  offsets  just  within  the  soil.  They  are  never  raised  from  seed. 
We  are  pleased  and  grateful  for  your  letter. 

Names  of  Plants  (IF.  M.  H.,  Corfe  Castle). — Your  plant  has 
caused  us  no  small  research.  It  is  not  known  to  be  a  British  plant, 
being  either  Sisyrinchium  Bermudianum,  a  native  of  the  W.  Indies, 
or  S.  anceps,  a  native  of  N.  America.  Will  you  oblige  us  by  stating 
exactly  where  you  found  it  ?  whether  it  has  been  long  known  at  Corfe 
Castle  ?  and  whether  it  may  not  have  been  thrown  out  from  some 
garden?  (T.M.W.). — Angelica  sylvestris ;  common  in  watery  places. 
(Lancastriensis) . — Your  fern  is  the  Rhomboid-leaved  Maidenhair, 
Adiuntum  trapesiforme. 
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Air,  give  very  freely  to  plants  returned  into  house.  Camellias, 
bud.  Earth,  give  fresh.  Forcing  Bulbs,  in  general,  potamonth 
sooner  than  for  the  open  ground.  Geraniums  and  Myrtles  planted 
in  borders,  return  into  pots,  b.  ;  cuttings,  plant,  b.  Glass,  Flues, 
&c.,  repair,  before  the  plants  are  moved  in.  Hyacinths  to  flower 
by  Christmas,  should  be  potted  before  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Oranges  and  Lemons,  remove  into  house,  e. ;  thin  fruit.  Plants 
in  open  borders  prepare  for  removal  by  cutting  the  roots  progres¬ 
sively.  Pots,  let  them  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  surface  soil 
renewed  before  the  plants  are  introduced  into  their  winter  quarters. 
Prune  and  dress  as  the  plants  arc  removed.  Seedlings  and  other 
young  plants,  if  well  rooted,  transplant,  b.  Succulents,  remove 
into  house,  b.  Suckers,  layers,  cuttings,  &c.,  maybe  planted.  Ten¬ 
der  plants,  generally  remove  into  house.  Water  is  not  required  so 
freely,  but  must  be  given  regularly. 

Tuberous-rooted  Tropteolums  beginning  to  vegetate,  repot  forth¬ 
with ;  give  very  moderate  waterings.  '  I).  Beaton. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Aconite  (Winter),  plant,  e.  Anemones,  plant  best,  c. ;  sow,  b. 
Annuals  (Hardy),  sow,  b.  Auriculas  not  shifted  in  August  now 
remove  ;  water  and  shade ;  prepare  awning  to  protect,  in  autumn  and 
winter;  sow,  b.  Bulbous-roots,  plant  for  early  blooming,  e. ; 
sow,  b.  Carnation  layers  remove,  b.  Chrysanthemums,  plant 
cuttings,  &c.,  b.  Dahlias,  number  and  make  list  of  whilst  in  per¬ 
fection:  describing  their  colour,  heighth,  &c.  Dress  borders  assi¬ 
duously.  Edgings,  trim,  plant.  Evergreens,  plant,  e. ;  make 
layers.  Fibrous-rooted  perennials,  propagate  by  slips,  parting 
roots,  &c.  Fork  over  vacant  compartments.  Grass,  mow  and  roll; 
sow,  b,  Gravel,  weed  and  roll.  Guernsey  Lilies,  pot.  Hearts¬ 


ease,  plant  cuttings ;  trim  old.  Hedges,  clip,  e ;  it  is  the  best  time- 
Hydrangeas,  plant  and  shelter,  e.  Mignonette,  sow  in  pots,  to 
shelter  in  frames.  Pipings  of  pinks,  &c.,  plant  out  for  blooming. 
Planting  generally,  commence,  e.  Polyanthuses,  plant.  Ra¬ 
nunculuses,  plant  best,  e. ;  sow,  b.  Double  Rockets,  divide 
and  transplant.  Seedlings,  plant  out.  Seeds,  gather  as  ripe. 
Transplant  perennials,  c.  TuBEaous-rooted  plants,  transplant. 
Turf,  lay.  Water  Annuals  and  other  plants  every  day  in  dry 
weather. 

ORCHARD. 

Loamy  Composts  prepare  for  planting  fruit  trees.  Commence  and 
continue  gathering  fruits  as  they  ripen.  Grapes,  bag  or  cover 
from  wasps,  whether  on  walls  or  in  houses.  Of  superfluous 
shoots  on  trained  trees  make  a  general  removal,  or  shorten  them 
where  gross.  Nets,  apply  to  fruit  trees  to  secure  from  birds.  New 
fruit  plantations,  make  preparations  for  as  soon  as  leisure 
occurs ;  planting  may  commence,  e.,  with  some  fruits,  provided  the 
wood  is  ripened.  Strawberries,  remove  in  moist  weather ;  straw¬ 
berry  beds,  dress  from  waste  runners,  b.  Stones  of  fruit  for  stocks, 
save.  Vines,  remove  or  stop  all  useless  spray.  Wall-trees  in 
general,  look  over  once  more.  Wasps,  entrap  by  hanging  bottles; 
wasps’  nests  still  destroy.  Raspberries,  cut  away  the  old  bearing 
wood  and  train  suckers,  alpine  Strawberries,  still  remove  weak 
runners  from.  R.  Errington. 

PLANT  STOVE  AND  FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 

Air,  admit  freely  during  the  day  but  more  sparingly  at  night ;  day 
temperature,  with  sun,  from  65°  to  85°,  night  ditto,  ,r> 5°  to’  60°. 
Bark  beds,  turn  and  renew,  but  beware  of  too  much  heat,  as,  in¬ 
stead  of  excitement,  plants  should  be  gradually  hardened  and  ripened  ; 
an  exception  may  be  made  in  those  plants  fresh  potted,  as  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  fill  their  pots  with  roots.  Clean  from  all  decay¬ 
ing  leaves,  insects,  mossy  surface,  and  dress  with  fresh  suitable 
compost.  Early  Aciiimenrs  and  Gloxinias,  dry  up  preparatory 
to  being  placed  out  of  sight  in  their  winter  quarters.  Orchids, 
shift  and  divide  very  sparingly,  the  hardening  and  perfecting  of  their 
buds  is  more  to  be  attended  to.  Propagation  of  any  stove  plants, 
if  to  be  done  at  all,  should  be  finished  in  the  beginning  of  the  month! 
Shifting,  finish.  Succulents,  place  under  glass.  Tender 
plants,  remove  from  the  greenhouse.  Water,  proportion  supply 
to  the  weather  and  the  demands  of  your  plants ;  shun  at  all  time's 
the  dribbling  system ;  those  grow  ing  and  shewing  flower-buds  will 
still  require  a  good  supply.  Shading  will  now  scarcely  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  unless  with  things  newly  potted.  Pines,  finish  shifting, 
beware  of  too  much  bottom  heat ;  though  you  shut  up  early  in  an 
afternoon,  give  still  a  little  air  in  the  night.  Peach-house  :  spare 
no  attention  to  obtain  the  wood  healthy  and  well-ripened ;  give  plentv 
of  air  to  those  now  ripening  their  fruit.  Vineries:  look  after  the 
grapes  in  early  houses  ;  ripen  the  W'ood  ;  and  in  late  houses  thin  the 
bunches  more  that  you  intend  to  hang  during  part  of  the  winter. 
Figs,  Peaches,  and  all  trees  or  shrubs  in  pots  for  early  forcing, 
should  have  their  wood  well-ripened,  and  then  removed  to  the  cold-! 
est,  shadiest  place  you  can  command.  Melons  and  Cucumbers  in 
frames  must  be  banked  up  with  fermenting  material ;  stir  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  but  give  scarcely  any  water  after  this  period ;  a  slight 
syringe  early  in  the  afternoon  after  a  hot  day  will  be  useful.  Pot  off 
seedlings  and  cuttings  of  Cucumbers  for  winter :  for  this  purpose 
none  excels  the  Sion  House  or  Kenyon.  Finish  potting  Straw¬ 
berries  for  forcing.  |{  F,o,| 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Angelica,  sow.  Aromatic  potherbs,  finish  gathering.  Arti¬ 
chokes,  break  down.  Asparagus,  plant  for  forcing;  beds,  weed, 
&c.  Balm,  plant.  Beans,  earth  up,  &c.,  e.  BEEt  (Red),  may  be 
taken  up  as  wanted,  e.  Borage,  sow ;  thin  advancing  crops. 
Borecole,  plant,  b.  BroColi,  plant,  b.  Burnet,  plant.  Cab¬ 
bages,  sow,  b, ;  plant,  earth  up  advancing;  (Red),  are  ready  for 
pickling.  Cardoons,  earth  up.  Carrots,  advancing,  thin.  Cau¬ 
liflowers,  prick  out;  draw  earth  to  advancing.  Celery,  earth 
up;  plant.  Chervil,  sow.  Coleworts,  plant  out.  Coriander, 
sow.  Corn  Salad,  sow.  Cress  (American),  sow,  b. ;  (Water), 
plant.  Cucumbers,  attend  to  ;  sow,  b. ;  ridge  out,  b.  Dill,  sow, 
Earthing-up,  attend  to.  Endive,  plant,  attend  to,  blanch,  be. 
Fennel,  plant.  Finociiio,  earth  up.  Herbery  requires  dress- 
ing,  b.  Hoeing,  attend  to.  Hyssop,  plant,  Jerusalem  Arti¬ 
chokes,  take  up  as  wanted,  e.  Kidney  Beans,  earth  up  advanc¬ 
ing,  b.  Leeks,  plant,  b. ;  earth  up  and  attend  to  advancing. 
Lettuces,  plant  out,  b. ;  sow;  tie  up  those  of  full  growth,  a 
few  every  week.  Melons,  attend  to.  Mint,  plant.  Mushroom- 
beds,  make;  Spawn,  collect.  Nasturtium-berries,  gather  as 
they  become  fit.  Onions,  sow,  b.,  for  transplanting  in  spring  ; 
attend  to  those  advancing;  gather  for  storing;  (Potato),  take  up 
for  storing.  Orach,  sow.  Parsley,  cut  down.  Peas,  hoc,  be. 
Pennyroyal,  plant.  Pot  Marjoram,  plant.  Radishes,  sow, 
b.  ItnuBARB,  sow.  Sage, plant.  Savory,  plant.  Savoys,  plant, 
Seeds,  gather  as  they  ripen.  Small  Salading,  sow.  Sorrel, 
plant.  Spinach,  sow,  b.  Tansy,  plant.  Tarragon,  plant. 
Thyme,  plant.  Turnits,  sow,  b. ;  hoe  advancing.  Turnip-cab¬ 
bage,  plant,  b. 

Celery  plants  remaining  in  the  seed-bed  may  be  turned  to  account 
by  being  inserted  in  a  pot  of  well-manured  light  soil,  each  plant  being 
moved  with  as  little  as  possible  disturbance  to  the  roots,  and  inserted 
so  deeply  that  none  but  the  tops  of  the  leaves  appear  above  the  sur¬ 
face.  They  will  yield  the  greatest  spring  crop.  The  keeping  proper¬ 
ties  of  Onions  for  store,  and  now  drying,  arc  more  injured  by  exposure 
to  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  than  many  would  anticipate. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  147,  Strand,  in  the 
Parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-Strand  ;  and  Winchester  Iligh-street,  in 
the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  at  the  Office,  147,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of 
Saint  Mary-le-Strand,  London.— August  30th,  1849. 
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Plants  dedicated  to 
each  day. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon  R. 
and  Sets. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 
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Gossamer  floats. 
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Enurchus.  Botan.  Hoc.  Meeting. 
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14  S.  aft.  Trin.  Dog-rose  casts  its  leaves. 

Canadian  Goldenrod. 
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Groat  Titmouse  sings  again. 

Autumnal  Crocus. 
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Scotch  Fir  leaves  fall. 

Variegated  Meadow  Saffron. 

30 

23 
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24 

3 

29 
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House-flies  swarm  in  windows. 

Poltate  Passion-flower 

32 

21 

0 

18 

25 

3 

50 
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Enurciius,  or  Evortius,  was  the  bishop  of  Orleans  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  assign  a  reason  for 
retaining  his  name  in  our  almanacks.. 

Nativity  ok  the  Blessed  Viroin  Mary. — This  festival  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  Church  of  Rome  ever  since  its  institution  by 
Pope  Servius  in  the  year  695. 

Phenomena  of  tiie  Season. — It  is  quite  true  that  during  many 
weeks  of  autumn — which  season  is  considered  to  begin  on  the  Sth  of 
this  month — we  have  dull  wet  weather,  chilly,  and  Boftening  the 
change  of  temperature  down  to  that  of  harsher  winter.  Vet, 

“  If  Britain  hath  not  the  serene  decline 

Which  makes  the  southern  autumn’s  day  appear 
As  if  ’twould  to  a  second  spring  resign 
The  season,  rather  than  to  winter  drear, 

Of  in-door  comforts  still  she  hath  a  mine.’’ 

And  though  our  father-land  hath  not  so  much  of  the  sun-light  hours 
which  gild  in  autumn  the  vineyards  of  the  south,  yet  it  has  those 
green  pastures  which  are  so  green,  even  in  their  autumn  garb,  as  to 
be  unequalled  elsewhere,  and  those  autumn  tints  upon  her  woodlands 
that  are  so  lovely  as  well  to  invest  the  period  with  the  character  of 
being  “the  painter’*  months.”  In  the  western  world  this  season  is 
characterized  as  “the/oMof  the  year,”  and  true  it  is  that  the  leaf’s 
descent  to  mingle  with  the  soil  again  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  time ; 


others  have  characterized  September  as  “  the  month  of  the  fading 
leaf,"  and  so  truly  enough  it  is.  But  these  are  mournful  notes  of  des¬ 
cription,  whereas  we  would  rather  sound  those  of  pleasure  associated 
with  autumn,  and  call  its  days  “the  year’s  days  of  leaf-tinting.” 
And  how  varied  is  that  tinting  1 — the  rich  brown  mingled  with  yellow 
upon  the  oak,  the  bright  yellow  upon  the  hazel  and  the  lime,  the  red 
upon  the  quicken  and  the  sumach,  the  red  and  yellow  of  the  cherry, 
the  tawny  of  the  plane  tree,  the  dull  brown  of  the  sycamore,  the  pale 
yellow  of  the  maple,  the  bright  lemon  of  the  ash,  the  orange  of  the 
elm,  and  the  bright  yellow  of  the  hornbeam,  all  mingled  with  linger¬ 
ing  hues  of  varied  green,  form  such  bright,  contrasted,  and  harmonious 
breadths  of  colour  as  at  no  other  season,  and  in  no  other  clime,  is 
spread  over  the  woodland  landscape.  And  what  is  the  philosophy  of 
all  this  ?  But  a  few  weeks  since  these  same  leaves  all  wore  the  vivid 
verdant  livery  of  the  greenwood  clan,  why  then  now  so  changed  ? 
The  explanation  is  short  and  easy.  Green  is  the  leaf’s  natural  colour 
so  long  as  the  mysterious  vital  [lower  of  the  tree  preserves  them  from 
the  decomposing  agents  of  the  air,  the  warmth  and  the  moisture 
which  are  encompassing  them,  but  when  the  year’s  vegetable  pro¬ 
cesses  have  been  completed  that  preservative  vital  power  declines ; 
those  leaves  aro  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  pressure  from  without, 
and  those  yellow,  red,  and  light  brown  tints,  now  rendering  the 
foliage  of  our  plants  so  beautiful,  arise  from  the  absorption  of  an 
excess  of  oxygen.  When  the  reduced  temperature  of  the  season  de¬ 
prives  a  leaf  of  the  power  to  elaborate  the  sap,  and,  indeed,  stops  the 

circulation  to  it  of  that  fluid,  the 
absorbent  powers  of  the  organ  are 
reversed,  and  instead  of  carbonic  acid 
it  inhales  oxygen.  The  effect  is  speed¬ 
ily  perceptible.  Gallic  acid  forms,  and 
this,  modified  by  the  differing  saline 
constituents  of  different  leaves,  changes 
the  hue  of  their  green  colouring  mat¬ 
ter,  called  chlorophyllite  or  cliromulite, 
into  various  tints  of  yellow,  red,  and 
brown.  This  is  the  general  effect  of 
acids  acting  upon  vegetable  greens,  and 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  autumnal 
change  of  colour  in  leaves  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  if  a  green  leaf  be  dipped 
into  an  acid  it  assumes  the  same  hue, 
and  if  a  fading  leaf  be  dipped  into 
an  alkaline  solution  its  former  green 
colour  is  restored — the  alkali  evidently 
neutralizing  the  acid  that  had  wrought 
the  unnatural  change. 
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Insects. — The  Fritillary  butterflies  are  among  the  most  common 
and  most  beautiful  of  this  class  of  English  insects.  They  are  mostly 
found  near  woods  and  bushy  commons,  but  as  the  caterpillars  of  one 
of  them  which  is  found  in  this  month  are  occasionally  devourers  of 
our  garden  violets,  it  may  now  be  noticed  appropriately.  This  is  the 
Pearl-bordered  Fritillary,  Melitani  Euphrosyne  of  some  entomolo¬ 
gists,  and  the  Pupilio  and  Argynius  Euphrosyne  of  others.  The 
wings  are  tawny-red,  spotted  and  lined  with  black,  and  about  two 
inches  across  when  fully  opened  ;  they  have  a  row  of  silvery  or  pearly 
spots  round  the  edge.  The  caterpillar  is  black  and  spiny,  with  two 
rows  of  orange  spots  on  its  back.  The  first  brood  of  this  butterfly 
appears  in  May,  and  the  second  in  September,  being  in  the  latter 
season  more  yellow  than  in  the  spring. 


Where  can  liquid  manuro  lio  most  advantageously 
employed  ?  admits  but  of  one  reply.  Beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  and  closo  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  it  is  intended 
to  benefit.  If  it  is  applied  upon  the  surface  a  much 
larger  quantity  must  be  employed  than  is  available, 
or  necessary,  before  it  can  be  made  to  soak  down  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  roots  which  aro  desired  to  feed 
upon  it.  That  is  a  waste;  but,  in  addition,  by  being 
poured  upon  tho  surfaco  of  the  soil,  the  heat  of  this 
and  of  tho  sun,  aided  by  tho  winds,  speedily  drivo  off 
a  largo  portion  of  tho  manure’s  most  valuable  con¬ 
stituents.  This  is  indicated  by  the  smell,  and  as 


Mr.  Chadwick  observes  in  his  valuable  essay  on 
“  Sewer  Manuro,”  from  which  We  quoted  last  week  : 
“  All  offensive  smells  from  the  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  indicate  the  loss  of 
fertilizing  matter,  the  loss  of  money,  and  bad  hus¬ 
bandry.”  But  wo  noed  not  depend  upon  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  our  noses  only,  but  only  pour  a  little  of  tho 
ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas-works  upon  the  soil 
during  a  hot  day,  and  hold  ovor  it  a  piece  of  paper 
dipt  previously  into  muriatic  acid — the  fumes  which 
will  bo  rendered  visible  are  the  ammonia  escaping 
and  being  lost  in  the  air.  It  is  quite  true  that  tho 
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fumes  arising  from  the  sewage  water,  or  liquid  ma- 
nureTormed  from  animal  dungs,  are  not  thus  detect¬ 
able,  hut  they  are  escaping  in  a  degree  proportionate 
to  the  strength  of  the  manure,  and  all  such  escape  is 
“  loss  of  money  and  bad  husbandry.” 

“  But  how  can  you  apply  it  hut  to  the  surface  ?” 
We  will  tell  you  what  we  have  been  doing,  and  then 
you  may  judge  for  yourself.  Between  two  rows  of 
cabbage  plants  we  haye  sunk  a  row  of  garden-pots — • 
a  pot  between  four  plants — as  represented  in  this  dia¬ 
gram;  the  round  dots  being  the  pots,  and  the  black 

dots  the  plants.  What 
,  ,  .  the  result  maybe  we  can- 

o  o  not  tell,  for  the  experi- 

.  .  ,  ment  has  not  yet  been 

long  enough  conducted, 
,  .  ,  hut  we  do  know  that  the 

o  o  liquid  manure  poured 

.  ,  .  into  those  pots  gets  down 

at  once  to  the  roots  where 


it  is  required,  soaking  away  to  them  through  the  holes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  much  less  manure  is 
required  than  where  it  is  poured  upon  the  surface, 
and  there  is  much  less  evaporation.  To  the  roots  of 
celery  plants  it  may  he  conveyed  in  a  similar  mode 
by  having  a  draining  pipe  set  up  on  end  at  intervals 
of  18  inches,  close  by  the  side  of  the  row  of  plants, 
and  having  these  pipes  earthed  up  as  the  earthing 
up  of  the  plants  proceeds.  We  usually  grow  celery 
in  double  rows,  the  rows  a  foot  apart,  and  here  a 
single  row  of  pipes  may  be  put  in  between  the  rows 
of  plants,  and  supply  both. 

We  owe  the  suggestion  of  underground  application 
to  Mr.  Chadwick’s  Essay,  who  says: — 

“  The  observation  of  some  casual  examples  of  the 
increased  vegetation  marking  strongly  the  course  of 
house-drains  wliich  run  close  to  the  surface  of  lawns 
suggested  the  inquiry  whether  irrigation  might  not 
he  conducted  in  covered  instead  of  open  channels  of 
distribution. 

“  Such  casual  examples  of  subterranean  irrigation 
on  a  small  scale  appeared  to  me  to  be  demonstrative 
of  the  fact  (shown  experimentally  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  when  he  directed  the  neck  of  a  retort  under 
the  soil,  and  discharged  gas  into  the  earth,  which 
displayed  afterwards  an  increased  amount  of  fertility) 
that  plants  are  supported  by  manure  in  combination 
with  moisture  in  a  gaseous  state.  This  was  also 
shown  by  the  increased  fertility  of  the  vegetation  of 
turf  coverings  over  manure  tanks,  where  the  roots 
must  apparently  derive  their  whole  nourishment  from 
the  moist  or  gaseous  emanations.” 


How  grateful  to  plants  is  this  underground  mode 
of  applying  manure  is  testified  by  the  following  facts : 

“  When  wooden  pipes  were  in  use  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  water  under  ground  for  the  supply  of  towns, 
before  iron  pipes  were  introduced,  one  cause  of  ob¬ 
struction  in  the  wooden  pipes  was  the  roots  of  trees 
getting  into  them.  Mr.  Mylne,  the  engineer  of  the 
New  River  Company,  stated  to  me,  that  formerly  if 
their  wooden  pipes  were  carried  within  thirty  yards 
of  trees,  they  were  never  safe  from  having  the  pipes 


in  time  stopped  up  by  the  roots.  The  roots  ‘found’ 
the  joints,  and  insinuated  through  them,  and  then 
spread  out  in  “foxtails”  of  fibrous  matter,  two  or 
three  feet  long,  which  have  in  time  filled  the  pipes 
and  seriously  checked  the  flow  of  the  water.  Similar 
intrusions  have  been  frequently  found  in  earthen 
drains  and  water-pipes ;  but  it  has  been  reported  to 
me  by  a  good  observer  that  roots  have  not,  under 
similar  circumstances,  entered  upon  water-pipes  of 
iron  or  lead.  If  it  should  appear  that  the  roots  are 
repelled  from  entrance  by  the  rust  or  injurious  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  metals,  that  would  seem  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  fact  as  to  the  selective  powers  of  the  roots. 

“  I  have,  however,  been  informed  of  instances 
where  iron  pipes,  for  the  conveyance  of  warm  water 
under  ground,  have  been  curiously  surrounded  by  the 
root  of  the  vine,  which  would  appear  to  have  sought 
the  stimulus  of  the  warmth. 

“  On  taking  down  the  walls  of  Kensington  gardens, 
which  were  very  thick,  it  was  found  that  the  roots 
had  forced  their  way  through  them,  to  get  into  a 
ditch  on  the  opposite  side.  I  have  been  informed 
also  of  instances  where  roots  have  forced  their  way 
through  the  walls  of  houses  into  house-drains ;  and 
one  instance  has  been  mentioned  to  me  where  the 
roots,  having  grown,  have  in  time  actually  lifted  up 
and  split  the  outer  walls  of  the  house. 

“  It  is  astonishing  the  depth  that  the  roots  even  of 
the  smaller  vegetables  will  descend  after  the  water : 
a  deep  drain  outside  the  garden-wall  at  Welbeck  was 
entirely  stopped  by  the  roots  of  some  horseradish 
plants  at  the  depth  of  seven  feet  in  the  ground.  At 
Thoresby  Park,  Lord  Manvers’s,  a  drain  fourteen  feet 
deep  was  entirely  stopped  by  the  roots  of  gorse  grow¬ 
ing  at  a  distance  of  six  feet  from  the  drain.  At 
Saucethorpe,  an  estate  of  Lord  Manvers,  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  a  drain  nine  feet  deep  was  filled  up  by  the  roots 
of  an  elm  tree  which  was  growing  upwards  of  fifty 
yards  from  the  drain ;  but  under  these  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  elm  tree  grew  at  the  end  of  a  sunk 
fence,  the  wall  of  which  was  formed  of  turf.  The 
root  of  the  elm  got  between  the  turf  wall  and  the 
solid  bank,  and  worked  its  way  along  till  it  got  into 
the  drain,  which  it  soon  filled  up.  The  roots  of  all 
trees  will  stop  drains,  but  especially  of  soft  wooded- 
trees,  such  as  willow,  alder,  poplar,  &c.  Ash  trees, 
too,  are  very  dangerous  neighbours  to  deep  drains. 
In  one  case  the  roots  of  grass  stopped  a  drain  two 
feet  deep  in  the  parish  of  Mansfield  Woodhouse  ;  the 
drain  had  been  carried  across  a  field  of  old  turf  to 
convey  water  for  cattle  from  a  higher  level.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  disposition  of  the  roots  both  of 
vegetables  and  trees  to  strike  deeper  than  ordinary 
in  pursuit  of  drains  appear  to  be  this  : — in  digging 
the  drains,  the  sides  are  cut  down  straight,  and  the 
ground  left  like  walls  on  each  side,  while  over  the 
drain  the  earth  is  all  moved;  between  the  solid  and 
the  moved  soil  for  a  long  time  something  like  a  fissure 
or  crevice  remains.  When  the  roots  in  their  progress 
through  the  solid  land  reach  this  fissure,  they  pass 
down  it,  and  so  follow  its  course  into  the  drains.” 

Our  space  warns  us  to  conclude,  but  we  shall  re¬ 
sume  the  subject  at  the  first  possible  opportunity. 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

The  Fig. — As  we  have  observed  repeatedly  before, 
rampant  growth  is  the  principal  hindrance  to  a  fruit¬ 
ful  habit  in  the  fig.  This  rampant  character  will  bo 
found  the  greatest  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
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dom,  or  rather  in  those  counties  which  possess  a 
greater  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture,  as  related 
to  temperature,  than  their  neighbours.  There  can  he 
little  doubt  that  the  leaf  of  the  fig  possesses  vast  ab¬ 
sorbing  powers,  and  hence  the  astonishment  of  many 
persons,  who  have  not  thoroughly  considered  the 
subject,  at  finding  their  figs  too  gross  in  what  they 
had  considered  poor  soil.  Their  vital  powers,  too, 
are  immense  ;  we  once  planted  some  old  truncheons 
which  had  lain  at  the  faggot  heap  through  many 
weeks  of  a  hard  winter,  when  very  many  of  the  figs 
growing  against  walls  were  killed.  Now,  these  figs 
grew  well,  and,  indeed,  are  still  thriving  too  fast  by 
half,  on  a  wall  out  of  doors.  We  advise  one  more 
critical  examination  of  the  fig  immediately ;  for  where 
they  grow  coarse,  and  have  been  neglected  for  a  few 
weeks,  they  will  he  found  too  full  of  spray  of  a  flimsy 
and  immature  character,  which  proves  a  serious  im¬ 
pediment  to  the  ripening  of  both  wood  and  fruit. 
In  selecting  those  to  remain,  be  sure  to  save  the 
very  shortest-jointed  shoots;  everything  depends  on 
a  pertinacious  adherence  to  this  maxim,  which  is  of 
equal  importance  in  the  case  of  the  fig  as  the  vine. 
It  must  be  remembered,  nevertheless,  that  not  too 
many  even  of  these  must  be  retained;  not  he  who 
retains  the  most  good-looking  shoots  obtains  the  most 
figs.  We  have,  indeed,  seen  cases  in  which  a  huge 
old  tree  against  a  south  wall  will  produce  a  multitude 
of  short-jointed  shoots,  of  such  a  stumpy  and  fruitful 
character  that  six  or  seven  joints  would  be  comprised 
within  the  length  of  about  four  inches,  which,  indeed, 
was  the  average  length  of  the  young  shoots.  When 
such  is  the  case,  a  considerable  number  may  be  re¬ 
tained,  for  the  leaves  of  many  figs  when  in  so  highly 
a  fruitful  state  are  not  so  large  as  those  on  gross  and 
barren  plants,  and,  of  coursi,  do  not  shade  each 
other  so  much.  We  consider  that  as  many  shoots 
may  be  tied  down  as  will  completely  clothe  the  old 
stems  from  bottom  to  top.  We  speak  now  of  tying 
down  on  the  main  stems,  for  we  hold  this  the  best 
plan ;  those,  however,  who  choose  to  nail  them  be¬ 
tween,  can  do  so,  for  the  difference  as  to  the  fig  is 
scarcely  worth  contending  about,  the  amount  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  young  shoots  reserved  being  of  far  more 
importance.  As  to  number  of  shoots,  that  depends, 
in  part,  on  the  distance  at  which  the  main  shoots  are 
placed  ;  if  these  are,  as  we  have  before  advised,  a  foot 
apart  at  least,  why  then  there  is  every  chance  of 
laying  in  a  considerable  quantity.  We  would  advise 
the  operator  to  begin  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  com¬ 
mence  selecting  shoots  according  to  the  character 
heretofore  laid  down,  and  when  the  first  is  tied  down, 
and  its  point  pinched  off — of  which  more  shortly — 
then  another  may  be  selected  close  to  the  very  spot 
where  the  pinching  of  the  former  took  place,  and 
so  on  downwards,  stripping  all  those  away  entirely 
which  are  considered  superfluous.  All  small,  weak, 
and  immature  looking  spray,  of  later  growth,  must 
be  rubbed  off.  This  severe  course  of  operation  will 
naturally  astonish  those  who  are  taking  in  the  mere 
alphabet  of  horticulture;  for  such  a  severe  course  of 
discipline  would  go  far  towards  ruining  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  some  of  our  more  delicate  fruit ;  the  fig, 
however,  has  such  extraordinary  vital  powers,  that 
its  total  destruction  is  not  easily  accomplished. 

£  Having  said  thus  far  about  training,  selection,  &c., 
we  come  now  to  another  important  part  of  fig  culture, 
viz.,  “  stopping.”  Such  fig  trees  as  wo  have  described, 
a3  possessing  a  host  of  short  joints  in  a  very  narrow 
compass,  and  which  are  fruitful  without  interference, 
need  not  this  process  :  these,  however,  are  the  excep¬ 
tion — wo  have  the  rule  to  deal  with,  It  is  well,  there¬ 


fore,  to  stop  all  those  of  a  doubtful  character  at  the 
end  of  August,  or  the  very  beginning  of  September, 
merely  pinching  off  or  squeezing  flat  the  terminal 
growing  point.  This  will  induce  the  fruit  for  the 
ensuing  year  to  commence  forming,  so  as  to  receive 
a  decisive  character.  This  stopping,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  some  nicety,  and  the  period  of  performing  it 
must  be  determined  both  by  the  kind  and  its  condi¬ 
tion  or  habit.  A  too  early  stopping  with  some  figs, 
which  are  not  very  difficult  to  fruit,  would  cause  them 
to  develop  the  fruit  for  the  ensuing  year  too  early ; 
for  if  they  become  as  large  even  as  a  black  currant 
berry,  they  will  be  almost  sure  to  perish  with  severe 
weather  in  the  ensuing  winter.  Stopping,  therefore, 
is  a  matter  of  some  nicety,  and  had  better  be  per¬ 
formed  over  late  than  early.  These  things  accom¬ 
plished,  little  more  remains  to  be  done  to  the  figs 
except  gathering  the  ripening  fruit ;  their  ripeness  is 
readily  known  by  their  pulpiness,  which  may  be  as¬ 
certained  in  a  momont  by  the  slightest  pressure  ima¬ 
ginable. 

Storing  Apples. — Having  adverted  to  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  apples,  and  the  general  principles  of  manage¬ 
ment  consequent  on  housing  them,  we  may  now  bo 
permitted  to  remark  on  the  general  modes  of  storing 
them.  Every  one  has  not  the  convenience  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  and  well-planned  fruit-room,  and  not  every 
fruit-room  will  hold  the  stores  which  propitious  sea¬ 
sons  will  yield.  Some  other  mode,  therefore,  must 
be  adopted  besides  putting  a  single  layer  on  shelves, 
which  mode  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  with  any  other 
than  first-rate  dessert  fruit :  although  right  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  is  not  of  universal  application,  and  expedients 
here  become  positive  virtues. 

Seeing,  then,  that  such  fruit  as  apples — and  even 
pears — must  be  stored  in  bodies  like  potatoes,  what 
is  the  best  plan  to  preserve  them  ?  Exclusion  of 
air  is  a  well-known  principle,  but  then  there  is  the 
fermentation  to  fight  against.  It  would  appear  that, 
before  pitting  apples  or  putting  them  away  in  boxes, 
tubs,  &c.,some  sweating  should  be  previously  allowed; 
for  since  the  apple,  and,  perhaps,  most  other  fruits, 
perspire  more  during  the  first  three  weeks  after  hous¬ 
ing  than  at  any  subsequent  period,  it  becomes  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration  whether  or  not  a  considerable 
amount  of  perspiratory  matter  cannot  be  freely  voided, 
previously  to  the  final  storing,  with  ultimate  benefit 
to  the  fruit.  We  certainly  have  never  “  pitted”  them 
as  people  pit  potatoes,  yet  we  have  known  it  done 
within  our  ken,  and  the  only  impression  left  on  our 
mind  is  that  apples  will  keep  fresh  in  appearance 
much  longer  than  if  permitted  to  perspire  freely,  and, 
by  consequence,  shrivel  on  shelves  or  floors. 

We  do  think  that  the  old  plan  of  placing  a  layer 
or  two  on  a  floor  in  some  corner  of  an  outhouse,  then 
a  thin  layer  of  well-dried  straw  to  prevent  contact, 
then  another  layer,  and  so  on,  is  about  as  good  a 
plan  for  ordinary  purposes  as  can  be  devised.  To  be 
sure,  if  kiln-dried  straw  can  be  obtained  so  much  the 
better  ;  fresh  straw  being  both  apt  to  impart  flavour 
and  to  engender  or  foster  damp. 

By  such  a  plan  layers  of  carefully-gathered  apples 
will  keep  a  long  time,  at  least  those  of  keeping  pro¬ 
perties  ;  taking  care  to  put  a  layer  of  the  straw  or 
even  fern,  or  such  material,  if  thoroughly  dry,  between 
every  layer  of  apples,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
deep.  The  room  in  which  they  are  placed  should 
receive  as  much  ventilation  at  times  as  will  serve  to 
dispel  the  moisture  arising  from  them,  and  which, 
otherwise,  would  remain  partially  suspended  in  the 
room,  to  the  deterioration  or  rather  corruption  of  the 
walls,  floor,  cielings,  and  even  the  fruit,  and  the  straw 
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by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  timo  for  a  littlo  vcn- 
tilatiou  may  bo  easily  determined  by  the  sensation 
produced  on  entering  a  close  room  of  the  kind ;  if 
the  air  is  oppressive  to  the  lungs,  depend  upon  it  that 
a  deal  of  extraneous  matter  in  a  gaseous  form  per¬ 
vades  the  atmosphere.  The  ventilation,  however, 
need  not  bo  permitted  many  hours  where  the  object 
is  to  keep  fruit  as  long  as  possiblo.  It  should, 
moreover,  •  not  be  made  use  of  when  much  atmos¬ 
pheric  moisture  and  a  dull  state  of  air  prevails  out 
of  doors;  better  to  wait  awhile  than  to  ventilate 
badly :  to  exchange  foul  air  for  any  damp  air  is  no 
great  gain  ;  better  far  to  wait  a  day  or  two. 

Somo  persons  pack  their  exhibition  or  long-keep¬ 
ing  fruit  in  jars,  and  oven  clean  garden  pots  or  other 
similar  vessels  have  been  called  into  requisition  for 
the  same  purpose.  Indeed,  by  such  means  we  have 
seen  Ribstone  Pippins,  Nonpareils,  &c.  &c.,  exhibited 
as  fresh  in  appearance  in  May  as  in  December ;  but 
we  never  could  hear  that  they  were  high  flavoured. 
So,  then,  it  seems  long-keeping  properties,  enhanced 
by  artificial  means,  are  in  the  main  obtained  at 
tbo  expense]  of  high  flavour.  Like  the  razors,  they 
will  look  well,  but  not  cut.  However,  wc  would  not 
willingly  cast  a  damper  on  energies  directed  in  this 
way ;  fruit  may,  undoubtedly,  be  retarded  a  certain 
timo  without  sacrifice  of  flavour.  We  hope  soon  to  be 
ablo  to  say  something  on  this  head — a  heading  which 
concerns  thousands.  R.  Ehrington. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

The  Genus  Dianthus. — This  is  a  family  of  flowers 
that  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  beautiful — rich  in 
colours,  of  fine  forms,  and  of  exquisite  fragrance: 
the  name  itself  is  an  elegant  one — clios,  divine,  an- 
thos,  flower — divine  flower.  In  this  family  is  the 
much  admired  flower  the  pink,  in  praise  of  which 
we  might  launch  out  freely,  but  it  is  needless.  Wo 
are  sure  all  our  readers  are  fully  sensible  of  tho 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  that  justly  highly-valued 
flower ;  even  the  worst  variety  in  the  florist’s  eye  is 
in  any  other  considered  beautiful.  We,  therefore, 
submit  to  the  llorist  that  when  he  discards  seedlings 
as  worthless  it  would  be  an  act  of  kindness  to  bestow 
them  upon  his  cottage  neighbours,  to  ornament  their 
small  flower  plots ;  indeed,  not  only  pinks  but  any 
other  seedlings  of  florists’  flowers  that  do  not  como 
up  to  that  standard  of  perfection  the  raiser  judges  to 
bo  necessary  might  bo  very  wisely  and  charitably 
given  to  tho  cottager,  to  plant  in  his  flower  border. 

There  are  several  beautiful  species  in  this  genus. 
Wo  select  a  few  of  the  best.  Somo  of  them  aro 
Alpine  plants,  and  are  excellent  for  ornamenting  rock- 
worlt  ;  others  aro  little  more  than  biennials,  and  re¬ 
quire  to  be  raised  either  from  seeds  or  cuttings  an¬ 
nually.  They  all  require  a  light  soil,  consisting  of  half 
sandy  peat,  half  light  loam,  with  a  small  portion  of 
vegetable  mould  well  decomposed.  Such  as  are  grown 
in  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  plunged  when  pot¬ 
ted  either  in  sand  or  coal-ashes  in  an  open  situation, 
they  are  propagated  in  various  ways:  some  by 
seeds,  as,  for  instance,  tho  pink,  sweet-william,  and 
carnation ;  whilst  others  are  increased  by  root  divi¬ 
sion,  and  all  of  them  by  cuttings  or  layers. 

Dianthus  aggregates  flore  plcno  (Double-clustered  pink),l  foot,  red. 
This  is  a  fine  variety,  with  immense  clusters  of  bright  red  ilowers. 
suitable  either  for  bedding  or  for  growing  in  clusters  in  the  borders, 
Division  and  cuttings. 

I>.  alpestris  (Alpine  pink),  a  beautiful  species,  with  white  fringed 
flowers  produced  abundantly,  y  inches  high ;  suitable  for  rocltwork. 
Seeds,  division,  and  cuttings. 


D.  arbusculus  (Little  tree  pink),  also  pretty,  with  rose-coloured 
llovvers ;  beds  and  borders.  Increase  by  seeds.  l£  foot. 

D.  dcltoides  (Maiden  pink),  rose-coloured,  C  inches  high  ;  rock- 
work  or  pots.  Division  or  seeds. 

D.  Fischeri  (Fischer’s  pink),  pale  pink,  4  inches  ;  a  lovely  little  ( 
species.  Borders  or  pots. 

D.  Gamcrianus  (Garner’s  pink),  L}  foot,  rose  and  white;  very  1 
pretty.  Division  and  seeds.  Suitable  for  borders.  J 

D.  giganteus  (Giant  pink),  rose,  3  feet.  A  truly  magnificent  spe¬ 
cies,  suitable  for  a  large  bed  or  for  pots.  Increased  by  cuttings.  j 

D.  lusitanicus  (Portugal  pink),  2.}  feet,  crimson  ;  a  handsome  spe¬ 
cies,  suitable  for  borders.  Division  and  cuttings.  . 

D.  pumilus  (Dwarf  pink),  crimson,  4  inches;  very  neat;  suitable 
for  pots.  Guttings. 

D.  superbus  (Superb  pink),  white,  C  inches ;  a  fine  species,  suitable 
for  pots,  to  be  plunged  in  the  borders  during  tlic  time  they  are  in 
flower.  Seeds  and  cuttings. 

D.  hortensis  (Garden  pink) ;  D.  caryophyllus  (Carnation) ;  I),  bar-  j 
batus  (Sweet-william).  The  three  last  arc  so  well  known  that  it  is  j 
needless  to  remark  more  about  them  here. 

D.  Hendcrsonianus  (Henderson’s  pink),  a  splendid  hybrid,  with  j 
large  flowers  of  the  richest  crimson ;  1  foot.  By  cuttings  or  pipings. 

There  is  also  the  D.  sinensis,  or  Indian  pink.  These 
aro  great  ornaments  to  tho  flower-garden,  especially 
if  caro  is  taken  in  collecting  tho  seeds  from  the  best 
kinds.  Tho  only  safe  way  to  do  this  is  to  mark  the 
hest-sliaped,  finest-coloured,  and  most  double  kinds, 
when  in  flower,  and  save  seeds  only  from  these, 
throwing  all  the  others  away.  By  following  this  up 
for  three  or  four  years  you  will  have  a  bed  of  Indian 
pinks  inferior  to  none  in  point  of  beauty.  The  best 
ought  to  be  takon  up  in  autumn  and  put  in  pots, 
throe  or  four  in  a  pot.  Protect  them  in  a  frame,  or 
under  hand-glasses,  through  tho  winter,  giving  but 
little  water,  and  planting  them  out  in  the  spring  in 
a  bed.  We  have  dwelt  rather  long  upon  this  beau¬ 
tiful  species,  because,  having  seen  some  beds  of  it  in 
flower  that  had  been  carefully  selected  as  we  have 
described,  we  can  hear  testimony  confidently  to  tho 
rich  tints  and  fine  flowers  so  produced. 

Hollyhocks. — We  have  just  seen  a  somewhat 
novel  modo  of  growing  these  beautiful  flowers,  which 
we  think  worthy  of  being  known  and  imitated.  In  a 
nursery,  not  far  from  tho  ancient  Royal  Palace  of 
Ilolyrood,  in  tho  fine  ancient  city  of  Edinbugh,  we 
saw  a  fine  collection  of  hollyhocks  nailed  up  against 
a  wall.  That  wall  was  built  with  whitish  stone,  and 
the  green  leaves,  and  richly-coloured  flowers  of  every 
hue,  excepting  blue  (a  colour,  wo  believe,  that  has 
never  been  seen  on  these  plants),  completely  oovered 
the  wall,  and  the  effect  was  strikingly  beautiful. 

The  walls  of  many  a  humble  cottage  might  he  so 
ornamented.  Now  being  tho  timo  to  transplant 
seedling  hollyhocks,  our  friends  of  that  class  would 
do  well  to  plant  somo  against  tiro  hare  walls  of  either 
their  dwelling  or  any  other  building  or  wall  they  may 
have.  They  would  last  in  such  situations  very  much 
longer  than  in  the  opon  border,  provided  thero  was 
no  drip  from  the  house  or  other  building  upon  them. 
Make  the  soil  rich  with  good  rotten  dung,  for  tho  I 

hollyhock  is  a  coarso  feeder,  and  loves  a  dee]),  rich  j 

soil.  Hollyhocks  in  tho  borders,  now  in  flower,  will 
require  close  attention  to  keep  them  securely  tied  to 
tho  stakes.  Examine  tho  ties,  and  if  you  observe 
them  compressing  tho  stems,  cut  them  off  and  retie 
them  with  fresh  matting. 

Propagate  your  finest  kinds  by  slips  taken  off  from 
the  bottom  of  tho  plant ;  do  this  very  carefully  so  as 
not  to  injure  the  old  stems.  Trim  off  the  largest 
leaves,  and  put  them  in  under  a  handglass  in  a 
shady  place,  using  plenty  of  sand  in  the  soil.  M  ark 
suoli  as  you  may  think  the  finest  to  save  seed  from 
with  a  piece  of  matting  or  worsted.  It  is  best  to  do 
this  early,  so  that  there  will  ho  no  mistake  when  the 
seed  is  fit  for  gathering. 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Tulil’. — It  is  a  good  time  now  to  begin  to  prepare 
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tho  boil  or  beds  for  tbeso  truly  noble  flowers.  Should 
tho  situation  of  the  bed  be  a  permanent  one,  and 
tho  soil  has  been  used  for  several  years,  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  entirely  renew  it.  Make  tlio  edge  of  the 
bed  firm  by  treading  and  boating  with  the  back  of  a 
bright  spade ;  then  stretch  a  line  the  entire  length, 
and  commencing  at  one  end  thrust  the  spado  in, 
sloping  inwards,  to  its  full  depth ;  draw  it  out  again 
without  disturbing  tho  soil,  and  repeat  tho  operation 
till  the  entire  body  of  soil,  insido  the  bed,  is  cut  off 
from  that  surrounding  it.  Commcnco  at  one  end 
and  take  out  tho  soil,  wheeling  it  away  to  some  othor 
part  of  the  garden,  laying  it  on  as  a  fertilizer.  For 
although  it  may  have  lost  its  nourishing  qualities 
for  the  tulip,  it  is  by  no  means  poor  hi  respect  to 
other  plants.  For  common  vegetables,  or  oven  for 
strawberries,  it  will  be  found  a  good  application; 
tako  it  out  to  tho  depth  of  16  inches  at  least,  leaving 
tho  bottom  smooth  and  level,  but  by  no  means  bard 
or  compressed  by  being  trodden  upon.  Examino  the 
drains,  and  see  them  set  all  right;  then  lay  in  a 
covering  of  very  rotten  cow-dung,  two  or  three  inches 
thick,  and  upon  this  place  your  main  body  of  soil  or 
compost,  which  has  been  preparing  in  the  compost 
yard  for  twelve  months  previously.  This  compost 
should  consist  of  tho  following  proportions:  seven 
parts  good  light  loam  from  a  pasture  field,  the  top 
spit  only ;  ono  part  rotten  dung,  two  years  old;  and 
as  much  sand  as  wall  make  the  whole  open  and  work 
kindly.  Lay  tins  compost  in  your  bed  of  sufficient 
height  to  allow  for  settling;  and  never  let  it  settle 
below  the  general  level,  but  keep  it  higher  by  two  or 
threo  inches.  The  bed,  however,  should  not  bo 
rounded  up  in  the  middle,  but  kept  perfectly  ovon  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  tho  rains.  We  shall  return  to 
this  subject  next  week.  T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Campanula  Pyramidalis,  or  the  bell-flower,  with 
tall  pyramid-like  flowering  stems.— -This  good  old 
plant,  which  everybody  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  is 
now  going  out  of  bloom,  and  this  is  the  proper  time 
to  make  a  succession  stock  of  plants  from  it,  to 
flower  this  time  two  years. 

Propagation,  Soil,  &c. — About  the  beginning  of 
September  is  also  a  good  time  to  sow  seeds  of  it. 
Tho  seedling  plants  will  not  flower  till  this  time  three 
years,  at  least  very  few  of  them  will,  but  nearly  a 
season  is  gained  by  sowdng  the  seeds  in  the  autumn. 
The  seeds  are  very  small,  and  if  sown  now  must  be 
sprinkled  very  thinly  over  the  surface  of  light  sandy 
soil  in  five  or  six-inch  pots.  Indeed,  all  seeds  sown 
in  the  autumn  in  pots  ought  to  be  sown  thinner  than 
when  sown  in  tho  spring,  as  tho  weather  is  more  dull 
and  damp,  and  tho  growing  season  chiefly  over,  so 
that  the  seedlings,  if  they  come  up  vory  thickly,  are 
in  great  danger  either  of  damping  or  bringing  up 
each  other  so  weakly  that  they  have  no  strength  to 
pass  over  a  bard  or  long  winter.  It  has  been  re¬ 
marked  that  seedling  plants  of  this  tall  campanula 
grow  much  taller  than  those  increased  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way  by  pieces  of  tho  roots  and  by  side  slips. 
From  five  to  eight  feet  is  the  usual  height  for  this 
class,  but  seedlings  grow  some  feet  higher.  Suppose, 
then,  we  raise  a  pot  or  two  of  seedlings;  this  autumn ; 
they  would  conic  up  in  a  warm  window,  and  perhaps 
that  is  tho  very  best  place  to  set  thorn  in.  A  cold 
close  pit  is  the  next  best,  but  as  soon  as  the  seedlings 


arc  up  they  must  not  be  kept  close,  but  liavo  air  all 
day  long.  As,  if  left  to  themselves  to  grow  wild,  the 
plant  is  quite  hardy  in  England,  the  same  treatment 
as  that  of  the  winter  mignonette  will  carry  our  seed¬ 
lings  safe  over  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  all  tho 
air  that  tho  season  will  allow  of  should  be  given  to 
them,  and  by  the  end  of  April  they  ought  to  be  in  a 
fit  condition  to  plant  out  in  tlio  open  garden.  I 
liavo  often  heard  and  read  that  dung  is  inimical  to 
this  plant,  but  the  truth  is  there  is  no  plant  in  the 
catalogue  wliich  likes  dung  better,  or  is  more  improved 
by  a  judicious  use  of  it ;  therefore,  when  your  seed¬ 
lings  are  fit  to  plant  out,  choose  a  picco  of  fight  dry 
soil  in  an  open  part  of  the  garden,  and  trench  it  16 
or  20  inches  deep,  and  you  may  mix  one-third  its 
own  bulk  of  rotten  dung  with  it,  if  you  liavo  it  to 
spare ;  or  if  you  wore  to  open  a  trench  18  inches 
deep  and  two  or  three  yards  long,  and  fill  it  up  to 
the  top  as  they  fill  celery  trenches,  that  is,  with  half 
muck  and  half  good  soil  from  a  compost  heap,  and 
sprinkle  two  inches  of  the  common  soil  on  tho  top, 
you  will  have  one  of  the  best  beds  for  the  out-door 
culture  of  the  campanula  (whether  raised  as  seed¬ 
lings  or  in  the  usual  way)  that  can  be  made.  If  you 
have  plenty  of  seedlings  you  may  put  them  in  four 
or  five  inches  apart,  as  probably  the  slugs  and  grubs 
may  want  a  taste  of  them,  and  cold  easterly  winds  in 
May  will  not  add  to  their  number  or  size ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  spread  out  their  leaves,  thin 
them  out  by  degrees :  by  the  end  of  July  you  may 
find  that  a  foot  apart  is  not  too  much  for  them,  and 
in  making  your  bed  or  trench  you  may  calculate  the 
space  with  reference  to  this  final  distance.  They 
do  best  in  a  single  row,  and  to  stand  south  and  north 
if  possiblo.  In  hot  weather  soapsuds  or  other  weak 
liquid  manure  must  be  given  them,  for  although  with 
their  succulent  thick  roots  they  can  stand  a  smart 
drought,  it  is  not  good  policy  ever  to  let  them  got  dry 
or  anything  like  it.  Keep  the  surface  soil  as  sedu¬ 
lously  stirred  about  them  as  Mr.  Barnes  would  for 
his  best  kitchen  crop,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  season 
they  will  have  made  such  progress  as  late  spring- 
sown  plants  would  make  in  two  seasons’  growth,  and, 
with  the  rich  compost  and  still  richer  waterings,  they 
are  so  succulent  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to 
trust  them  to  the  frost  without  protection.  The  best 
way  to  protect  them  is  to  scrape  off  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  surface  soil :  this  will  carry  away  young  slugs, 
and  grubs  and  the  eggs  of  insects,  many  of  which 
while  grubs  are  very  fond  of  this  campanula.  This 
should  be  done  on  a  dry  day  in  October,  and  if  the 
weather  is  likely  to  hold  up,  the  surface  may  be  left 
uncovered  for  three  or  four  days.  If  any  of  the  leaves 
still  remain  cut  thorn  off;  do  not  pull  them,  and  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  will  get  well  dried  and  hardened 
by  the  exposure.  Then  take  very  dry  coal  ashes,  mid 
place  it  three  inches  thick,  to  the  distance  of  a  foot 
on  each  side  of  the  plants,  and  if  tho  crowns  are  still 
higher  than  the  coal  ashes,  make  little  cones  of  ashes 
over  them,  and  only  just  deep  enough  to  cover  them. 
They  may  remain  that  way,  perhaps,  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks  without  any  frost,  and  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  smother  them  up  at  first,  as  if  twenty  degrees  of 
frost  were  expected  the  following  night.  We  often 
commit  groat  mistakes  in  first  covering  many  plants 
on  the  approach  of  winter  by  laying  it  on  too  thickly. 
After  a  fii'st  coat  of  coal  ashes,  as  above,  is  given,  we 
should  rest  satisfied  till  actual  frost  sets  in,  and  then 
add  more  as  the  case  may  require.  It  is  the  crowns 
of  tho  campanulas  which  require  protection,  then’ 
roots  are  hardy  enough,  and  these  crowns  may  be 
killed  by  over  kindness  in  tho  shape  oi  a  deep  cover- 
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ing.  At  the  end  of  the  second  spring,  when  the  coal 
ashes  are  removed,  the  same  thickness  of  fresh  soil 
should  be  laid  over  the  roots,  to  be  kept  stirred  and 
watered  as  through  the  first  season,  and  in  October 
of  the  second  season  go  through  the  same  process  as 
before.  The  following  spring  will  then  be  the  third 
spring  of  their  existence,  and  most  of  them  may  be 
expected  to  flower.  For  that  purpose,  some  people 
would  take  them  up  last  October,  and  keep  them  in 
pots  in  a  cold  frame,  or  under  the  stage  of  a  green¬ 
house,  but  they  are  much  safer  where  they  are  : 
some  of  their  roots  might  die  off,  and  often  do  so, 
and  otherwise  get  injured,  when  they  are  potted  in 
the  autumn.  1  see  no  feasible  excuse  for  the  plan 
at  all.  What  would  Mr.  Barnes  or  Mr.  Errington 
say  to  me,  if  I  were  to  recommend  rhubarb,  sea  kale, 
and  asparagus,  to  be  taken  up  and  potted  five  months 
before  they  were  wanted  for  forcing?  Why,  they 
would  say  I  was  daft;  that  the  roots  of  such  plants 
could  not  be  removed  and  potted  without  some  injury 
from  breakage,  that  such  injuries  could  not  be  repaired 
by  the  energy  of  the  plants  until  they  were  in  full 
growth  again,  and  that  in  the  meantime  rottenness, 
damps,  and  a  long  dreary  winter,  would  be  sure  to 
leave  their  bad  consequences  entailed  on  plants  so 
treated.  It  would  be  just  so  with  our  campanula 
potted  in  October,  and  yet  half  the  gardening  people 
will  either  not  believe  such  things  or  else  act  as  if 
they  took  no  thought  on  the  subject.  I  know  a  gar¬ 
dener  who  was  more  successful  with  these  plants  than 
any  of  his  neighbours,  and  he  never  potted  his  plants 
from  the  nursing  row;  and  he  would  grow  them  in 
rows  till  late  in  March,  and  some  seasons  not  till 
April,  his  criterion  for  seedling  plants  to  flower 
being  their  beginning  to  push  up  from  the  centre  of 
the  crown  as  soon  as  vegetation  began  in  the  spring, 
and  he  would  pot  none  unless  they  first  showed  that 
sign ;  and  I  recollect  very  well  having  helped  him  to 
pot  some  after  pushing  up  half  a  yard  of  the  flower- 
stem  in  May,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  were  any 
the  worse  for  it ;  but  the  surest  way  is  to  pot  them  as 
soon  in  the  spring  as  you  perceive  them  moving  up 
in  the  centre. 

To  make  plants  from  the  roots  of  such  as  are  now 
doue  flowering,  shake  the  soil  away  from  the  roots, 
and  choose  the  strongest  of  the  side  roots  for  cut¬ 
tings.  If  they  are  forked  roots  all  the  better,  as  they 
will  make  more  fibres  and  not  run  so  deep  as  the 
smooth  straight  ones;  cut  them  two  inches  above 
the  forked  part,  and  take  three  inches  of  the  fangs, 
or  forked  parts,  themselves ;  then  your  cuttings  are 
five  inches  long.  If  they  appear  milky  on  the  cut 
ends,  let  them  dry  for  a  few  hours  before  you  put 
them  in;  then  take  a  good  sized  pot,  if  nine  inches 
over  it  will  do,  drain  it  well  and  place  the  root  cut¬ 
tings  all  round  it,  leaving  one  inch  of  each  above 
the  soil,  which  must  be  very  sandy,  and  if  it  is  damp 
only,  you  need  not  water  them  for  three  or  four  days 
alter,  and  by  that  time  the  cut  ends  will  be  thoroughly 
dried  or  healed  over,  and  then  there  will  be  no  dan¬ 
ger  from  damp  or  watering.  Place  the  pot  in  a  spent 
cucumber  bed,  or  in  a  warm  window,  and  the  roots 
will  soon  sprout,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  winter  and 
next  spring  treat  them  as  the  seedlings,  only  about 
the  end  of  March  they  should  be  shaken  out  of  the 
cutting  pot,  and  each  have  a  little  3-inch  pot  for 
itself,  which  it  will  fill  before  the  end  of  April,  when 
you  are  to  plant  them  out,  as  I  said  about  the  seed¬ 
lings,  only  not  so  thick  this  time,  as  you  have  strong 
bottoms  ;  say  ten  inches  or  a  foot  between  each.  It 
rs  best  to  give  them  plenty  of  room,  and  if  you  grow 
a  score  of  thorn,  they  will  not  take  up  much  space. 


Now,  all  this  is  the  true  cottage  mode  of  rearing  and 
flowering  these  stately  bell  flowers,  and  by  far  the 
easiest  way ;  but  gardeners  often  grow  them  in  pots 
all  along  without  ever  planting  them  in  a  trench, 
and  still  have  them  as  high  as  you  please  ;  but  they 
must  be  carefully  watered  and  watched  every  day,  and 
week,  and  month ;  and,  after  all,  you  may  get  up 
some  sunny  day  and  find  their  leaves  curled  up, 
owing  to  some  hopeful  youth  having  tried  his  hands 
at  experiments  with  your  guano  cask  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  and  so  dosed  them  too  much ;  whereas,  if  they 
were  in  the  open  ground,  the  dose  could  hardly  affect 
them  injuriously.  Side  slips  from  the  crown  of  the 
plant  will  also  make  roots,  so  that  they  are  very  easily 
increased.  Here  we  flower  two  or  three  dozens  of 
them  every  season :  we  find  them  very  useful,  and  we 
plant  out  a  lot  in  a  mixed  bed,  where  they  reach  up 
to  seven  feet,  and  look  gay  enough  from  early  in  July 
to  the  middle  of  September. 

Varieties  and  Hybridizing. — There  is  a  kind  with 
white  flowers  which  is  not  so  showy  as  the  blue  va¬ 
riety,  and  different  shades  of  blue  are  always  to  be 
had  from  a  batch  of  seedlings,  and,  as  this  shows  a 
tendency  to  sport,  I  am  almost  sure  if  a  little  pains 
were  taken  to  cross  them  new  and  superior  varieties 
might  be  got,  particularly  if  such  beautiful  species 
as  grandis,  the  great  flowered ;  nobilis,  the  noble  flow¬ 
ered;  and  the  old  grandijlora,  which  Mr.  Fortune 
sent  from  China,  and  to  which  another  name  has  been 
given,  were  grown  after  the  manner  of  our  present 
subject,  and  all  crossed  each  with  the  other  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  Indeed,  I  cannot  bring 
another  family  to  mind  now  that  has  not  yet  been 
tried  that  way  where  so  rich  a  harvest  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  as  among  these  stately  Bellworts, 
as  Dr.  Lindley  very  properly  calls  the  campanulas. 
Now,  if  you  have  time  and  inclination  to  follow  out 
this  suggestion,  set  about  it  this  month;  procure  the 
plants  from  a  respectable  dealer ;  they  may  be  multi¬ 
plied  and  treated  as  the  old  one  or  nearly  so,  and,  if 
they  will  interbreed  at  all,  depend  on  it  you  will  have 
something  handsome  from  their  union,  and  there  are 
no  plants  less  troublesome  to  cross,  as  the  whole  family 
marry  clandestinely,  therefore  the  pollen  of  one  can¬ 
not  affect  any  of  the  rest,  unless  by  the  hand  of  man, 
so  that  a  whole  bed  of  the  different  sorts  may  be 
growing  together  without  the  least  danger  of  mixing 
naturally  like  many  other  plants.  If  Linnaeus  had 
been  aware  that  some  families  of  plants  were  natu¬ 
rally  cryptogamic  ( hryptos ,  concealed,  and  gamos, 
marriage),  he  would  have  given  a  different  name  to 
his  twenty-fourth  class.  The  pollen  of  the  Bellworts 
is  ripe  and  its  office  concluded  in  the  dark  while  the 
flower  is  yet  in  the  bud.  Their  style  occupies  tlio 
middle  of  each  flower  as  usual,  and  is  divided  at'  the 
top  into  three,  four,  or  five  parts,  according  to  the 
species ;  but  these  divisions  stand  up  close  together, 
and  are  as  closely  embraced  hy  the  anthers  until  the 
pollen  is  ripe.  After  impregnation  the  divisions  of 
the  stigma  lengthen  out  and  curve  backwards,  and 
each  curve  is  plastered  with  the  pollen  on  the  under¬ 
side.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  does  the  flower  open, 
so  that  in  crossing  them  you  will  have  to  split  the 
flower-buds  to  cut  out  the  natural  pollen  before  it  is 
ripe,  and  also  take  a  more  forward  bud  to  get  the 
strange  pollen  from.  The  divisions  of  the  stigma 
being  close  together,  the  place  to  put  the  pollen  on  is 
their  outside,  near  the  top,  and  this  part  is  curiously 
set  with  a  whole  network  of  teeth  or  hairs,  after  the 
manner  of  the  teeth  on  the  drum  of  a  musical  box, 
so  that  on  the  least  touch  of  the  anthers  these  teeth 
will  hold  the  pollen  at  each  stroke,  and  you  may  lay 
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it  all  over  them  so  close  that  if  it  were  possible  for 
other  pollen  to  reach  the  stigma  it  could  get  no  access 
to  the  proper  parts. 

The  word  campanula  means  little  bells,  being  the 
diminutive  of  campanum,  an  old  obsolete  Latin  name 
for  a  hell.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  diminutive 
itself?  asked  a  friend  the  other  day.  Why,  a  “  short 
cut,”  to  be  sure,  was  the  reply,  which  we  all  use  more 
or  less.  Jack,  Johnny,  Fred,  Ned,  Will,  Bill,  Ben, 
and  Bob,  are  all  diminutives  or  short  cuts  for  well 
known  names  ;  and,  to  turn  from  little  bells  to  great 
ones,  we  have  campanology  as  the  name  of  that  noisy 
game  called  “  ringing  the  bells  or  chimes,”  which  is 
as  familiar  and  grateful  to  English  ears  as  the  screecli- 
ings  of  the  bagpipes  are  to  the  highlander. 

D.  Beaton. 


HOTHOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 

Thunbergia. — As  a  sequel  to  the  paper  of  last 
week  we  shall  now  allude  shortly  to  this  beautiful 
family  of  climbers,  which,  when  well  grown,  are  very 
ornamental  alike  to  the  stove  and  the  conservatory 
during  summer  and  autumn,  and  which  require  very 
little  more  attention  than  a  balsam  to  manage,  if  a 
few  points  of  no  difficulty  aro  attended  to.  One  of 
these  points  is  the  giving  them  a  slight  degree  of 
shade  from  bright  sunshine  after  they  have  passed 
their  young  state.  The  genus  received  its  name  in 
honour  of  0.  P.  Thunberg,  a  celebrated  traveller  and 
botanist.  It  belongs  to  the  fourteenth  class  and 
second  order  of  the  Linnsean  system,  and  the  natu¬ 
ral  order  Acanthacese.  All  the  species  are  natives 
of  warm  latitudes,  coming  from  the  East  Indies, 
Madagascar,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Trinidad.  They  are 
all  tubular  and  monopetalous  in  their  blossom  or 
corolla,  but  in  its  appearance  there  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  various  species ;  the  coccinca  being 
inclined  to  be  ringent,  or  somewhat  like  the  snap¬ 
dragon  family ;  the  grandifiora  is  foxglove-shaped, 
or  resembling  closely  a  large  flower  of  the  largest 
gloxinia ;  while  the  others,  such  as  chrysops  and 
alata,  and  its  allied  species  and  varieties,  are  salver- 
shaped,  that  is,  having  a  long  slender  tube,  while  the 
upper  part,  or  what  is  termed  the  limb  of  the  corolla, 
is  expanded  into  a  flat  surface — like  a  round  dish  or 
salver — of  live  segments,  such  as  we  lately  saw  to  be 
the  case  in  the  tender  species  of  the  vinca,  and  which 
may  easily  be  seen  in  the  flower  of  a  phlox.  The 
beauty  of  the  vinca  chiefly  consisted  in  the  contrast 
exhibited  between  the  segments  of  the  corolla  and 
the  different  coloured  ring  that  surrounded  the 
pinhole-opening  that  terminated  the  tube,  but  in 
those  salver-sliaped  Tliunbergias  the  chief  beauty 
consists  in  the  contrast  between  the  colour  of  the 
expanded  segments  and  the  throat  of  the  tube  itself, 
which  is  generally  from  two-eighths  to  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  the  width  across  the  seg¬ 
ments  being  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches.  I 
may  also  mention  that  the  width  of  the  tube  at  its 
termination  is  owing  to  a  swelling  out  that  gives  it 
somewhat  of  a  funnel-shaped  appearance.  There 
are  a  few  points  more  in  a  botanical  point  of  view 
to  which  wo  shall  merely  advert.  Before  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  flower  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  shut  up 
between  two  green  leaves  that  act  as  a  sheath.  At 
first  sight  you  would  imagine  that  that  greenish 
covering  was  the  calyx,  or  outer  protection  of  the 
flower ;  but  it  is  not  so.  If  you  turn  them  down 
you  will  see  that  the  base  of  the  tube  is  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  short  thread-like  substances  in  a 


whorl-like  manner,  each  of  these  thready  substances 
being  a  sepal  or  division  of  the  true  calyx.  The  two 
leaves  that  enclosed  the  flowers  are  termed  bracts — a 
term  given  by  botanists  to  those  leaves  from  the  axils 
of  which  flowers  are  produced,  and  to  those  leaves  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  peduncle  or  footstalk  of  the  flower,  as 
in  the  present  case.  Such  leaves  are  always  different 
in  size,  and  frequently  in  outline  and  colour,  from 
the  general  leaves  of  the  plant.  Whatever  be  the 
size  and  colour  of  those  appendages  that  intervene 
between  the  true  leaves  of  the  plant  and  the  calyx  of 
the  flower,  they  are  termed  bracts.  As  flowers  are 
our  object,  we  shall  not  advert  to  the  horny-seeds 
farther  than  to  say  they  are  worth  examining ;  but 
before  parting  with  the  flower  we  would  wish  you  to 
get  inside  of  the  tube,  and  mark  not  only  its  own 
beauty  but  the  beauty  of  what  it  encloses.  There 
are  the  singular  and  pretty  fringed  anthers  of  the 
stamens ;  in  some,  as  in  the  fragrans,  there  is  the 
little  open  bowl,  terminating  as  a  stigma  the  slender 
style  of  the  pistil;  in  alata  and  its  congeners  the 
terminating  bowl  is  not  a  fourth  of  the  size  it  is  in 
fragrans,  but  the  style  (nearly  an  inch  in  length, 
and  very  slender)  is  bent  at  rather  better  than  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  from  its  point,  so  as  to  lean  over 
the  anthers  of  the  stamens.  At  this  bent  part,  and 
leaning  in  a  similar  manner,  is  another  bowl-like 
protuberance,  three  times  the  size  of  the  terminating 
one,  and  resembling  the  half  of  a  beautiful  bivalved 
shell,  fit,  by  its  elegance,  for  a  mermaid,  or  one  of 
Neptune’s  ancient  naiads.  The  extreme  delicacy 
and  fineness  of  the  finish  of  these  various  parts  will 
well  repay  your  inspection.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  but 
no  less  true,  that  the  more  minutely  we  examine  the 
works  of  man  the  more  do  roughness  and  incongrui¬ 
ties  appear ;  while  the  more  we  examine  the  works 
of  the  Almighty  the  more  perfection  and  beauty  we 
behold — roughness  and  unevenness  never  being  de¬ 
tected,  even  by  the  finest  microscopes,  without  an 
end  and  reason  existing  for  them.  It  was  not  with¬ 
out  a  purpose  that  the  most  splendid  embodiment  of 
wisdom  that  earth  will  ever  witness  enforced  the 
proposition,  conveying  in  itself  a  command  and  a 
privilege,  “  Consider  the  lilies  and  flowers  of  tho 
field  ;”  for  there  is  small  hope  of  that  man  or 
woman  progressing  in  that  which  is  kindly,  humane, 
or  generously  sympathetic,  who  can  examine  the 
structure  of  a  flower,  evidencing  as  it  does  not  merely 
the  power  but  the  beneficence  and  goodness  of  tho 
Deity,  and  yet  can  remain  unimpressed  amid  the  les¬ 
sons  it  so  forcibly  teaches.  What  purpose,  then,  does 
this  shell-like  protuberance  answer  ?  I  think  that  it 
collects  and  transmits  tho  fertilizing  pollen  as  well 
as  the  little  bowl  at  tho  termination  of  the  pistil. 
And  what  are  your  reasons?  I  have  cut  oft’  the  point 
of  the  pistil,  and  left  this  shell-like  protuberance, 
before  the  pollen  boxes  of  the  anthers  had  opened, 
and  fertile  seeds  were  produced.  I  have  removed  the 
shell- like  bowl,  and  left  the  small  one  at  the  point, 
and  a  similar  result  took  place.  But  now  1  am, 
nevertheless,  in  a  fix,  for  in  removing  both  of  these 
apparent  stigmas,  in  one  case  at  least,  by  a  liberal 
dusting  of  pollen  over  the  severed  style,  I  obtained 
seeds.  A  stray  grain  or  tube  of  pollen  may  have 
effected  fecundation  before  I  took  the  common 
means  to  prevent  it ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  event  rather 
puzzled  me.  In  many  cases  there  is  scarcely  such  a 
thing  as  a  style  to  the  pistil,  but  the  stigma  is  close 
to  the  germen.  Is  it  impossible  for  fecundation  to 
take  place  when  the  pistil  has  no  stigma?  Older 
and  wiser  heads  than  mine  must  determine.  Plants 
in  many  cases  aro  wonderfully  accommodating,  suiting 
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thoinsolvos  to  circumstances.  Those  who  have  leisure, 
and  who  can  command  a  good  microscope,  may  not 
only  amuso  themselves  in  such  a  field  but  give  us  a 
lesson  in  turn,  and  thus  show  that  they  are  neither 
too  wise  to  learn  nor  too  proud  to  teach. 

Best  Species  and  Varieties. — Thunbergia  Goc- 
cinea — flower  scarlet;  hangs  in  bunches,  smaller,  but 
somewhat  similar  in  manner  to  the  scarlet  clustered 
passion-flower.  Flowers  most  freely  on  one-year  old 
wood;  will  stand  well  in  the  conservatory  in  the 
autumn  and  beginning  of  winter.  Propagated  by 
cuttings. 

T.  grandiflora — largo  flowered;  form  already  ad¬ 
verted  to;  colour  light  blue,  very  beautiful  when 
densely  dotted  with  bloom.  Should  seldom  bo  re¬ 
move  from  a  stove  temperature.  Propagated  by 
cuttings  and  divisions  of  its  tuberous-like  roots. 

T.  chrysops — flower  blue  and  violet;  very  beauti¬ 
ful;  have  flowered  it  only  once;  gave  up  its  growth, 
most  unwillingly,  after  being  fairly  beaten.  Would 
go  some  distance  to  see  a  good  specimen.  Grows 
most  freely,  and  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings. 
Would  soon  monopolize  a  house  for  itself. 

T.  fragrans — flower  white ;  never  detected  much 
of  the  fragrant  about  it.  Flowers  and  seeds  freely. 
Propagated  by  seeds  and  cuttings.  Will  stand  in 
the  conservatory  in  the  autumn,  but  it  likes  heat, 
and  will  stand  more  direct  sun  than  the  following 
more  beautiful  species. 

T.  (data,  or  winged — segments  of  the  corolla,  buff 
yellow ;  throat  of  the  tube,  dark  purple,  approaching 
black. 

T.  (data  alia,  or  leucantha — segments  of  the 
corolla,  satiny  white;  throat  of  the  tube  much  the 
same  as  the  above. 

T.  aurantiaca — orange-coloured  ;  segments  of  the 
corolla,  bright  orange ;  throat  of  the  tube  similar  to 
the  others. 

Although  all  these  of  the  alala  group  are  generally 
set  down  as  species,  I  consider  them  as  little  else 
than  varieties  of  the  same  typo,  but  upon  this  we 
cannot  now  enter.  All  those  are  freely  propagated 
by  seed  or  cuttings,  and  answer  best  when,  by  either 
means,  they  are  treated  like  annuals,  and  grown 
afresh  every  year.  They  are  thus  brought  within  the 
reach  of  those  possessing  a  cucumber  bed,  and  a 
small  greenhouse ;  as,  by  sowing  in  the  former,  say 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  potting  and  growing 
for  some  time,  they  may  then  bo  removed  at  first  to 
the  wannest  end  of  the  greenhouse,  so  that  no  sudden 
check  is  experienced.  Where  a  heat  of  from  45°  to 
50°  can  be  maintained  during  winter,  it  is  best  to 
put  in  cuttings  now  under  a  bellglass ;  pot  them  off 
in  the  end  of  the  month;  preserve  carefully  during 
winter;  pot  and  repot  in  spring,  until  fit  to  ornament 
any  place  you  choose  under  glass,  for,  though  I  have 
grown  them  in  the  open  air,  it  requires  a  fine  shel¬ 
tered  place  to  render  them  long  sightable.  The  pre¬ 
ference  I  give  to  cuttings  is  owing  to  their  flowering 
earlier,  more  freely,  and  not  growing  so  rampant  as 
plants  from  seeds.  Those  who  prefer  line  foliage  to 
masses  of  bloom  will  sow  seeds.  To  secure  from 
them  smaller  foliage  and  more  bloom,  more  peat  and 
a  good  proportion  of  lime  rubbish  should  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  soil.  For  common  purposes,  equal 
portions  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  silver 
sand,  will  grow  them  admirably,  using  manure  water 
at  the  first  sign  of  weakness. 

General  Management.— There  are  two  essentials, 
without  which  you  will  never  have  them  long  worth 
looking  at,  grow  them  where  you  will,  but  miserable 
leaf-spotted,  red-spider-inhabited  specimens,  will  be 


your  reward  for  all  your  labour.  The  first  essential 
is  watering  not  merely  at  the  roots,  which  must  not 
be  neglected,  but  over  the  foliage  with  a  fino  syringe, 
once  or  twice  every  day ;  the  second  is  shade  from 
the  noon-dag  sun,  without  which  the  leaves  will  lose 
their  rich  green.  After  starting  them  in  spring,  they 
thrive  admirably  under  the  shade  of  vines.  When 
removed  to  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  let  tlio 
same  principle  bo  attended  to.  Even  in  a  cold  glass 
case  in  which  I  flower  them  in  summer,  I  find  they 
must  not  stand  near  the  back  wall,  which  being  of  a 
white  colour,  the  reflection  or  heat  and  light  from  it 
is  too  powerful  for  them.  They  will  flower  freely 
in  any  place  under  glass,  from  June  to  October,  if 
these  matters  are  attended  to.  They  may  bo  trained 
to  trellises,  stakes,  branches,  or  young  trees,  as  re¬ 
commended  for  the  Torenia.  If  you  disapprove  of 
making  cuttings,  you  may  cut  down  the  old  plants, 
shako  most  of  the  soil  from  the  roots,  repot  in  small 
pots,  and  place  in  bottom  heat,  and  thus  get  the  plants 
to  break  afresh  before  winter,  when  they  may  be  kept 
over  the  same  as  young  plants  raised  from  cuttings. 
If  you  sow  the  seed  in  spring,  soak  it  for  a  fow  hours 
in  water  of  100°  temperature,  and  plunge  the  seed- 
pan  into  a  good  bottom  heat.  R.  Fish. 
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Celery. — Those  who  liavo  now  any  ground  to 
spare  should  make  another  planting  of  this  vegeta¬ 
ble,  so  that  a  good  succession  may  be  kept  up  until 
the  spring.  Finish  earthing  up  the  earliest  planted 
celery  now  for  bleaching,  and  keep  the  suceessional 
plantings  free  from  suckers  previously  to  the  earth 
being  applied.  Keep  the  surface  of  the  ground  well 
stirred,  and  give  liberal  soakings  of  good  manure- 
water  to  all  growing  plants.  Celery  seed  should 
now  bo  collected,  and  those  who  may  wish  to  savo 
their  own  for  next  year  should  now  select  the  best 
and  most  perfect  plants,  and  put  them  out  for  that 
purpose  in  any  spare  airy  corner.  If  the  slightest 
symptoms  of  the  celery  fly  appear  at  this  season, 
water  immediately  with  a  mixture  of  soapsuds  and 
chimney  soot. 

Carrots. — If  these  are  now  sown  on  a  dry,  shel¬ 
tered  border,  they  will  be  found  very  useful,  early  in 
the  spring,  to  succeed  the  winter  stored  roots.  The 
Early  Horn  is  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

Lettuces  and  Salads. — Lettuce  plants  should  be 
early  pricked  out,  and  the  groiuid  often  surface- 
stirred  around  them.  If  any  symptoms  of  canker 
appear  about  the  plants  in  the  seed  bed,  this  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  performed  with  a  stick,  or  a  small 
hoe,  and  a  little  dry  dust  shaken  occasionally  over 
them.  In  close  weather,  too,  the  plants  are  very 
subject  to  mildew,  which  a  dusting  of  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur  will  effectually  cure.  The  last  sowing  of  chervil 
should  now  bo  made,  as  well  as  of  curled  or  Nor¬ 
mandy  cress.  Attend,  also,  to  the  planting  of  endive 
in  succession,  and  either  tie  up  the  early  planted  to 
bleach,  or  place  slate  or  thin  boards  over  it  for  that 
purpose. 

Kidney  Beans. — Any  one  who  has  a  pit  or  frame 
to  spare  may  prolong  the  Kidney  bean  season  by 
now  planting  a  crop  on  a  gentle  bottom  boat. 

Onions  and  Leeks. — Store  onions  which  are  now 
ripe  should  be  drawn,  well  dried,  and  harvestod,  and 
in  the  evenings,  which  are  now  getting  long,  they 
should  bo  bunchod,  or  roped  to  a  whisp  of  straight 
straw,  so  that  they  may  be  hung  up  in  a  dry  loft  for 
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the  winter  use.  Leeks  may  still  bo  planted,  and 
may  also  be  placed  much  nearer  together. 

Winter  Spinach. — Attend  to  this  vegetable  by 
now  hoeing  and  thinning  it  out,  not  forgetting,  also, 
to  assist  its  growth  by  keeping  the  soil  well  stirred 
about  it.  James  Barnes. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


MY  FLOWERS. 

(No.  42.) 

My  garden  now  begins  to  talk  very  loudly  of  ap¬ 
proaching  winter.  The  decaying  stalks  of  the  depart¬ 
ing  flowers,  the  leaves  that  insensibly  collect  together 
under  the  shrubs  and  in  the  corners  of  the  flower-beds, 
and  a  certain  bright  colouringon  the  tips  of  the  boughs, 
particularly  those  of  the  beech  and  oak,  tell  of  the  re¬ 
tiring  sap  and  tho  rapid  withering  of  the  rich  summer 
foliage.  If  it  were  not  for  tho  knowledge  that  we  are 
so  soon  to  lose  the  beautiful  clothing  of  the  trees, 
autumn  would  be  by  far  the  loveliest  season  of  tho 
year.  The  bright  greens  of  spring  do  not  rival  the 
rich  crimson,  and  brown,  and  yellow  tints  of  the  fad¬ 
ing  leaf,  which  seem  to  grow  richer  and  brighter  as 
they  take  their  last  leave  of  us  ;  but  there  is  not  the 
same  feeling  of  hopefulness  in  us  at  this  particular 
season,  which,  perhaps,  increases  the  beauty  and  plea¬ 
santness  of  the  earlier  days,  and  checks  our  perfect 
enjoyment  of  tile  picturesque  when  we  are  about  to 
lose  it  all.  It  is  a  very  wholesome  warning  to  our 
hearts  that  nothing  belonging  to  earth  can  last  for 
ever;  and  that,  short-lived  as  aro  the  beautiful  deco¬ 
rations  of  the  soil,  even  they  are  not  more  quickly 
doomed  to  destruction  than  is  tho  hand  that  cherishes 
and  the  eye  that  delights  in  them.  The  word  of  God 
declares  that  “  we  all  fade  as  a  leaf.”  What  a  sermon, 
then — what  a  library  of  sermons — is  even  one  single 
tree !  and,  yet.  though  they  are  multiplied  around  us, 
though  the  whirling  leaves  are  often  driven  against 
the  window,  and  we  start  at  the  sudden  tap,  we  heed 
not  the  message  they  bring,  and  lay  not  these  warn¬ 
ings  to  our  heart. 

Bulbous  roots  that  have  done  flowering  may  now 
be  taken  up,  and  the  offsets  separated  from  the  parent 
plant.  They  should  be  planted  again  immediately, 
but  the  old  roots  may  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  for 
a  month  if  requisite.  I  have  sometimes  thought  it 
might  be  useful  to  plant  any  old  roots  of  the  common 
white  lily,  that  are  not  wanted  for  the  borders,  in  pots 
by  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  their  healing  virtues ; 
as  these  roots,  boiled  in  milk,  were  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  valuable  as  applications  for  wounds.  In 
country  villages,  where  medical  advice  is  often  distant 
and  difficult  to  obtain,  a  knowledge  of  “simples” 
would  be  extremely  useful,  and  with,  very  little  ex¬ 
pense  might  be  employed  in  many  cases.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  poultice  of  lily  roots  would  be  quite  as 
efficacious,  at  least,  as  the  “  brown  soap  and  sugar,” 
which  is  the  invariable  salve  of  the  poor  when  suffer¬ 
ing  from  wounds  or  sores. 

In  rainy  weather,  polyanthuses  may  be  parted. 
They  should  not  bo  allowed  to  remain  in; large 
bunches,  but  kept  in  small,  neat  roots,  as  the  flow¬ 
ers  will  then  be  stronger  and  handsomer.  I  have 
always  remarked  that  the  large  plants  become  weak 
and  disfigured  in  the  bloom.  Seeds  both  of  poly¬ 
anthus  and  auriculas  may  be  sown  now.  It  is  best 
to  sow  them  in  huge  flower-pots,,  as  they  may  then 
be  sheltered  in  winter  more  easily,  and  arc  less 
liable  to  be  eaten  by  slugs.  It  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  watch  for  new  varieties,  as  the  young  seedlings 


come  into  flower  the  following  year;  and,  by  raising 
them  thus,  we  are  sure  of  a  succession  of  healthy 
young  plants.  I  confess  I  have  never  adopted  this 
plan  myself,  but  I  have  been  pleased  with  it  when 
somo  of  my  friends  have  done  so ;  and  if  my  garden 
was  less  cold,  and  exposed  to  winds,  and  the  drip  of 
trees,  I  should  have  done  so  too.  It  is  almost  essen¬ 
tial  that  a  lady’s  garden  should  possess  one  sheltered 
spot,  at  least;  the  warmth  and  protection  of  a  wall 
or  a  high  screening  hedge,  under  which  the  tenderer 
objects  of  her  interest  may  be  safely  placed,  where 
they  may  receive  light,  and  air,  and  rain,  without 
being  splashed  or  blown  about  by  the  rougher  winds. 

I  feel  the  full  value  of  what  the  poor  call  a  “  succoury” 
situation,  because  I  do  not  possess  it;  and  I  recom¬ 
mend  every  lady  to  endeavour  to  form  a  shelter  if  she 
can  against  the  north  and  east.  I  am  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  a  belt  of  laurels  to  thicken  and  form  a  hedge, 
that  I  may  have  one  warm  strip  of  ground ;  but  al¬ 
though  my  soil  is  highly  suitable  to  evergreens,  and 
they  grow  fast  and  fine,  yet  it  takes  time  to  become 
so  thick  and  close  as  to  prevent  the  searching,  blight¬ 
ing  cast  wind  from  passing  through  them. 

The  tall,  bright  sunflower  is  now  giving  a  rich  glow 
to  the  shrubbery  border.  It  is  too  largo  and  glaring 
for  the  flower-bed,  but  in  the  background  or  among 
shrubs  it  is  gay  and  glowing.  It  is  useful  also  to 
those  who  keep  poultry,  as  its  seeds  are  much  liked 
by  fowls.  The  settlers  in  Canada  store  them  for  this 
purposo ;  and  the  wife  of  tho  cottage  gardener  in 
England  might  thus  effect  a  great  saving  in  her 
domestic  management  if  sho  raised  these  plants  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  enable  her  to  keep  a  small  stock 
of  fowls.  Food,  when  purchased,  is  far  too  expensive 
for  the  generality  of  cottagers,  but  some,  whose  gar¬ 
dens  are  tolerably  large,  might  set  apart  one  bed  for 
the  growth  of  sunflowers  for  their  poultry :  they  would 
assist  considerably,  if  not  entirely  maintain  them. 
Tho  sunflower  is  a  native  of  America.  It  flourishes 
richly  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  and  it  is  occa¬ 
sionally  found  in  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but 
America  is  its  favourite  homo.  Its  rich  golden  flow¬ 
ers  seem  to  receive  their  colour  from  the  golden  soil 
in  which  they  grow.  The  inhabitants  of  Peru,  when 
first  visited  by  the  Spaniards,  worshipped  the  sun; 
and  those  who  performed  the  ceremonies  of  their  idol- 
service  in  his  temple  wore  these  flowers  formed  of  pure 
gold  on  the  head  and  breast,  as  emblems  of  their  deity. 
No  doubt  its  name  arose  from  this  circumstance,  as 
well  as  from  its  being  supposed  always  to  turn  towards 
the  sun.  It  brings  before  us  a  striking  view  of  the 
darkness  of  heathen  minds ;  and  yet  oven  these  poor 
ignorant  Peruvians  reprove  many  professing  Chris¬ 
tians  !  They  adored  the  source  of  light,  and  warmth, 
and  beauty,  as  he  soared  over  their  rich  and  beautiful 
land,  cheering  and  gladdening  every  hill  aud  valley, 
wondering  at  his  splendour,  and  trusting  in  his  power. 
We  have  a  yet  more  glorious  sun,  the  “  Sun  of  Right¬ 
eousness,”  arisen  “  with  healing  in  his  wings.”  Do 
we  look  up  to  Him,  with  the  simple  faith  of  the  un¬ 
enlightened  Peruvians?  Is  His  mark  on  our  fore¬ 
heads  and  on  our  hearts?  The  sunflower,  as  it  stands 
calmly  in  the  border,  asks  us  a  deep  and  searching 
question.  Let  us  answer  it  truly  ;  let  us  look  care¬ 
fully  into  this  matter,  for,  perchance,  we  also  worship 
an  idol,  and  our  sun  may  set  never  to  rise  again. 

RAISING  SEEDLING  GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  raising  of  seedling  gooseberry  trees  has,  until 
the  last  few  years,  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  of  this  country.  Notwithstanding,  great 
improvement  has  been  made,  both  in  the  mode  of  cul- 
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ture  and  in  the  kinds  raised.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question 
whether  there  has  been  so  much  improvement  in  the 
culture  and  kinds  of  any  other  description  of  fruit 
as  there  has  been  in  the  gooseberry  during  the  last 
30  or  40  years.  I  find,  on  referring  to  the  “  Goose¬ 
berry  Growers’  Register,”  that  in  1810  the  heaviest 
grown  that  year  was  “Crown  Bob,”  21dwts.  17  grains; 
in  1812  the  heaviest  was  a  seedling,  19  dwts.  10  grains ; 
in  1813,  “  Crown  Bob”  was  again  the  heaviest,  attain¬ 
ing  22  dwts.  21  grains ;  in  1824,  Roaring  Lion  was 
the  heaviest,  26  dwts.  5  grains;  in  1844,  London  was 
the  heaviest,  35  dwts.  12  grains.  Thus  we  find  from 
1824  to  1844  there  had  been  an  increase  of  weight  of 
about  141  grains.  The  above  are  all  red  kinds,  but 
not  only  has  the  improvement  been  made  in  this 
class,  but  in  tlio  other  classes,  viz.,  yellow,  green,  and 
white,  the  improvement  has  been  equal.  Much  as 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  improvement 
of  this  useful  and  delicious  fruit,  much  more  might 
be  done.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  perfection  is 
attained ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  my  firm  conviction  is, 
that  if  the  subject  were  taken  up  by  gentlemen  laying 
claim  to  great  horticultural  skill,  who  had  a  little  lei¬ 
sure  time,  and  would  devote  a  little  of  it  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  we  might  reasonably  expect  still  greater  profici¬ 
ency  to  be  made. 

I  will  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  best  means  to  be 
employed  in  raising  them,  and  their  management.  If 
I  can  by  this  means  induce  any  efficient  person  to  take 
the  subject  in  hand,  I  shall  be  satisfied,  and  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  but  that  he  will  be  satisfied  also. 
As  in  all  cases  where  seedlings  are  to  be  raised,  whe¬ 
ther  in  flowers,  fruits,  or  kitchen  vegetables,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
good  kinds  to  raise  the  seeds  from,  this  will  be  the 
first  chief  care.  If  this  be  not  attended  to  we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  the  seedlings  to  be  superior  to  the 
kinds  already  grown.  The  fruit  selected  should  be  of 
large  size  and  good  flavour;  its  colour  is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence,  for  if  you  select  a  red  one,  in  all  probability 
you  will  have  amongst  those  raised  from  it,  red,  yellow, 
green,  and  white.  Sometimes,  even,  none  of  the 
seedlings  will  favour  the  kind  raised  from,  whilst 
sometimes  they  vary  very  little.  This  will,  I  presume, 
depend  upon  how  they  have  been  hybridized  by  the 
bee,  with  the  kinds  growing  near  them.  The  next  care 
will  be  to  select  well-formed  fruit  to  seed  from.  I  think 
this  is  of  importance,  for  if  the  seed  be  large  and  well- 
formed,  it  will  develop  itself  in  the  fruit.  Having 
selected  fruit  with  the  aforenamed  properties,  allow 
them  to  remain  on  the  tree  until  they  are  quite  ripe  ; 
they  may  then  be  plucked  and  broken,  the  seeds  and 
pulp  put  in  sand,  and  then  rubbed  well  together,  in 
order  to  separate  the  seed  from  the  pulp.  The  seed 
and  sand  together  may  then  be  placed  in  a  well- 
drained  flower-pot,  sufficiently  large  to  hold  it,  placing 
a  little  sand  over  the  drainage,  then  the  seed  anil 
sand,  adding  a  little  sand  about  an  inch  on  the  top. 
The  pot  containing  the  seed  must  then  be  placed 
under  a  hedge  or  wall,  and  remain  until  February  or 
beginning  of  March,  when  it  may  be  sown  on  a  bed 
composed  of  sand,  leaf-mould  and  soil.  The  whole 
of  the  sand  and  the  seed  in  the  pot  may  be  mixed 
together,  and  sown  as  equally  as  possible  over  the 
bed,  covering  the  seed  a  little  better  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  deep.  The  only  care  during  the  first  year’s 
growth  will  be  to  prevent  the  seedlings  from  making 
side  shoots  until  they  have  made  a  sufficient  length 
of  “  bole”  or  stem,  say  nine  inches.  This  may  be  done 
by  taldng  out  the  buds  at  the  sides,  leaving  the  top 
or  terminal  bud  until  the  bole  is  of  sufficient  length. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  removal  of  the 


buds  that  the  bark  be  not  bruised,  for  if  the  bark  be 
bruised  it  may  be  of  consequence  to  the  tree  after¬ 
wards.  If  the  weather  prove  very  dry  during  the 
spring  or  summer  months,  the  seedlings  may  be 
occasionally  watered  after  sunset.  This  will  be  all 
the  care  they  will  require  the  first  year’s  growth. 

In  November,  December,  or  January,  the  seedlings 
must  be  taken  from  the  seed  bed,  care  being  taken 
not  to  break  or  bruise  the  roots  in  taking  them  up. 
Whilst  they  are  out  of  the  ground,  all  the  tap  roots 
must  be  taken  off  by  the  pruning  scissors,  (otherwise, 
train  them  horizontally  in  replanting).  If  they  havo 
made  a  sufficient  length  of  bole  the  first  year’s  growth, 
they  may  be  disbudded  from  the  bottom  to  within 
four  buds  of  the  top,  after  taking  off  the  top  or  ter¬ 
minal  bud.  The  three  or  four  buds  left  on  are  in¬ 
tended  for  branches  the  following  year ;  care  should 
also  be  taken  that  all  buds  are  removed  from  about 
the  insertion  of  the  root,  for,  if  this  be  not  done  they 
may,  by  producing  suckers,  prove  troublesome,  and 
injurious  to  the  good  growth  of  the  plant  afterwards. 
I  ought  to  observe,  that  some  of  the  seedlings  will 
make  greater  progress  than  others;  some  of  them 
will  make  a  sufficient  length  of  bole  and  a  few 
branches  besides  in  the  first  year’s  growth,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  the  branches  may  be  cut  off,  leaving 
three  or  four  buds  on  each  branch  ;  never  leave  more 
than  three  or  four  branches  on  a  tree.  Having  pro¬ 
perly  dressed  the  seedlings,  they  may  be  planted  in 
rows  at  least  18  inches  apart,  and  the  same  distance 
from  each  other,  at  a  depth  of  three  inches  in  sand, 
leaf  or  vegetable  mould  and  soil,  making  the  surface 
on  which  they  are  to  be  planted  quite  level,  and 
spreading  the  roots  well  out  as  uniformly  as  possible 
round  from  the  bole. 

They  will  require  little  care  during  this  year,  only 
a  little  water  if  the  weather  be  very  dry,  taking  away 
any  coarse  shoots  that  may  proceed  from  the  bole  ; 
and  it  will  be  also  necessary  to  train  the  shoots  with 
hooks  and  props,  so  as  to  form  the  top  as  nearly  flat 
as  possible,  but,  if  anything,  rather  higher  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  than  at  the  bole.  They  must  be  re¬ 
moved  in  November  or  December,  taldng  care  while 
they  are  out  of  the  ground  to  remove  all  buds  from 
about  the  roots  as  before  described,  cutting  off  the 
superfluous  wood  that  has  been  made  the  last  year ; 
leaving  on  such  shoots  as  are  well  ripened,  contain¬ 
ing  good  buds,  and  are  in  such  a  position  as  may  be 
brought  either  up  or  down,  so  as  to  form  a  beautiful 
plant.  The  shoots  left  on  must  have  the  ends  taken 
off,  leaving  five  or  six  buds  on  each ;  they  must 
be  replanted  in  the  situation  in  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  remain  until  they  have  shown  fruit.  I 
think  the  best  mode  of  planting  out  seedlings  at 
three  years  old,  is  to  plant  them  in  rows  at  about  two 
feet  six  inches  apart,  by  the  side  of  a  walk,  the  same 
distance  from  the  walk  as  from  each  other,  in  any 
part  of  the  garden.  Allow  them  to  remain  until  they 
have  shown  themselves;  if  they  do  not  show  them¬ 
selves  very  fine  and  promising  they  can  remain  here 
for  general  bearing  purposes,  but  those  of  them 
which  promise  well  I  advise  should  be  removed  the 
following  autumn  to  the  best  situation  in  the  garden, 
in  order  that  they  may  receive  proper  care  and  atten¬ 
tion,  as  directed  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  page 
303  of  vol.  I.  In  order  that  no  ground  be  lost, 
onions  may  be  sown  amongst  them,  but  not  imme¬ 
diately  under  them,  as  they  will  grow  without  injury 
to  the  trees  or  fruit.  I  am  afraid  I  have  already 
trespassed  too  much  on  your  space,  but  before  closing 
the  subject  I  wish  to  make  a  few  concluding  remarks. 
In  order  to  secure  good  seed  it  is  of  great  importance 
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that  the  choice  trees,  from  which  you  wish  to  procure 
seed,  should  he  planted  as  far  apart  from  the  com¬ 
mon  bearing  varieties  as  possible ;  if  this  he  not 
done,  your  “  labour  may  he  in  vain,”  or  in  a  great 
measure  retarded,  at  least  the  chances  will  he  against 
you  succeeding  in  the  way  you  would  do  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  different  mode  of  procedure.  This,  I  think, 
has  been  the  reason  the  working  classes  have  been 
so  successful,  for  what  kinds  of  trees  they  have  grown 
have  been  of  the  best  varieties  out;  they  have  had 
“  none  hut  the  best the  consequence  has  been  their 
ultimate  success.  Should  there  be  any  further  infor¬ 
mation  your  readers  may  desire,  I  shall  he  happy  to 
afford  it,  on  their  sending  a  line  to  my  address;  and 
should  any  person  he  inclined  to  “  try  their  hand,” 
to  such  I  would  say,  persevere,  for  “  perseverance  is 
sure  to  succeed.” — John  Turner,  Nurseryman ,  Neejos - 
end,  Sheffield. 


Wire-worms. — The  Rev.  E.  T.  Yates  says:  “I  see 
in  this  week’s  number  a  remark  on  soda-ash.  I  have 
found  it  efficacious  in  chiving  away  wire-worms,  if  not 
in  destroying  the  destructive  little  marauder.” 

Erica  Cavendishii. — Mr.  Fairbairn,  of  the  Nur¬ 
series,  Clapham,  near  London,  writes  to  us  as  fol¬ 
lows : — “We  think  it  may  interest  many  of  your 
readers,  who  may  have  witnessed  the  magnificent 
specimen  of  Erica  Cavendishii  that  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  shewing  at  the  several  great  metropolitan 
exhibitions,  to  he  informed  that  we  have  plucked 
15,945  perfect  blossoms  from  it,  and  that  the  plant 
is  now  in  the  most  robust  health,  and  promises  yet 
to  continue  ‘  Geant  des  Battailes it  has  certainly 
gone  through  its  warfare  most  valiantly.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Climbing  Roses  (E.  A.  M.).— Always  keep  down  suckers  of  roses 
by  pulling  them  off  as  fast  as  they  appear.  When  climbing  roses 
have  filled  or  covered  the  spaces  allotted  for  them  all  their  strong 
shoots  must  be  stopped  at  every  growth ;  but  probably  yours  are  now 
too  long  for  this,  if  so,  prune  one  third  of  their  length  away,  and  any 
aftergrowth  this  season  stop  as  soon  as  a  few  inches  are  made. 

Rose  Cuttings  (I.  R.  S.).—Y our  instructions  for  growing  these 
are  unexceptionable,  but  not  new.  Almost  all  the  perpetual  roses 
will  grow  from  cuttings  if  put  in  in  August,  and  many  of  them  will 
do  as  late  as  October,  such  as  LaReine,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  &c., 
and  in  some  soils  do  much  better  on  their  own  roots  than  on  the  dog- 
rose.  We  prefer  all  the  strong  Perpetuals  on  their  own  roots,  but 
the  dwarf  and  weak  growing  ones,  budded  close  to  the  ground,  on 
some  free  kind  of  the  China  breed.  There  is  an  Italian  rose  now  in 
the  nurseries  which  makes  an  excellent  stock  for  dwarf  perpetuals ; 
it  is  called  Manetti,  and  grows  as  freely  from  cuttings  as  the  willow. 

Sowing  Perennials,  Biennials,  and  Annuals  ( W .  VP.).— It 
is  now  too  late  to  sow  biennials  and  perennials  for  flowering  next 
year.  The  following  annuals  if  sown  during  the  first  fortnight  of 
September  will  flower  in  April  and  May,  before  the  geraniums,  ver¬ 
benas,  &c.,  are  planted  out ;  sow  them  in  an  open  space  in  poor,  light 
soil,  and  be  sure  not  to  dig  it,  only  scratch  it  with  a  strong  rake,  and 
rake  the  seeds  to  cover  them;  the  object  being  to  render  the  young 
plants  as  firm  and  hardy  as  possible  before  winter  If  sown  on  rich, 
loose  soil  they  would  grow  so  succulent  that  the  first  hard  frost  would 
kill  them.  Silene  Pendula,  Compacta,  and  Regia :  three  red  catch- 
flies  ;  they  are  very  showy  in  May,  but  weedy  at  other  times.  Virgi¬ 
nian  Stock,  pink  and  white  sorts,  and  Venus’  Looking-glass,  blueish ; 
old  favourites.  Collinsia  Bicolor,  purple  and  white,  and  C.  Grandi- 
flora,  deep  purple;  very  showy,  rising  to  10  or  12  inches.  Nemo* 
phylla  Insignis,  the  finest  low  blue  plant  we  have.  N.  Atomaria, 
white  with  black  spots.  Clarkia  Pulchella,  rose,  and  C.  Alba,  white. 
Sow  these  separate,  but  mix  them  plant  for  plant  when  you  put  them 
out  in  February  or  March,  and  the  effect  will  be  splendid.  Eucha- 
ridium  Concinnum  Grandiflorum  :  this  looks  just  like  a  red  dwarf 
Clarkia,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  annuals  at  all  seasons.  Erysi¬ 
mum  Perofskianum,  deep  orange ;  from  18  to  20  inches  high  ;  very 
showy,  and  requires  to  be  planted  quite  thick.  This  is  also  a  good 
summer  annual.  Platystemon  Calitornicus,  and  Limnanthes  Dou- 
glassi,  two  weedy  lemon-coloured  low  plants,  but  useful  in  May. 
Callichroa  platyglossa,  a  yellow  flower  of  the  daisy  cast ;  very  gay, 
but  weedy.  Leptosiphon  densiflorus,  and  grandiflorus,  fine  pinkish 
blossoms  ;  plant  them  thick,  six  to  twelve  inches.  Gillia  tricolor,  light 
purple  ;  one  of  the  prettiest  of  our  spring  annuals.  Eutoca  viscida, 
fine  blue  flower ;  but  the  plant  is  weedy  and  prefers  a  damp  shady 
place.  Oxyura  chrysanthemoides,  weedy;  but  fine  yellow  flowers, 


Bartonia  aurea,  splendid  yellow  flower ;  but  a  very  weedy  plant. 
Large  quantities  of  these  would  make  any  garden  gay  in  May;  many 
of  them  have  no  English  names,  and  seedmen  know  them  best  by  our 
names.  It  must  be  recollected  that  these  annuals  are  great  impo- 
verishers  of  the  soil. 

Plumbago  Larpent.t.  (Ibid). — Your  plant  which  had  not  flowered 
at  the  end  of  August  may  yet  do  so,  but  certainly  next  year :  ours 
were  then  in  blossom.  Keep  it  cool. 

Propagating  Calandrina  umbellata  (Ibid). — The  very  top 
of  the  little  tufts  or  branches  do  best  for  cuttings,  but  you  are  too 
late  now  for  them  ;  keep  the  plant  from  frost  and  propagate  next 
March.  What  a  brilliant  little  pet  it  is  ! 

Market  Gardening  (M.  A.,  Maidstone). — We  are  not  aware  of 
any  separate  work  upon  this  subject.  It  is  only  gardening  on  a  large 
scale,  keeping  in  view  the  cultivation  only  of  those  things  which  meet 
with  a  ready  sale. 

Climbers  for  a  Wall  (D.  T.  H.). — You  will  find  full  lists  of 
plants,  which  will  answer  your  purpose,  as  well  as  directions  for  their 
culture,  at  pp.  149  and  154  of  our  first  volume.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  give  a  design  for  ornamenting  your  well.  Your  other  ques¬ 
tions  shall  be  answered  next  week. 

Strawberries  Overrun  with  Bindweed  (Waltham Abbey). — 
The  best  way  to  exterminate  the  bindweed,  under  your  circumstances, 
is  to  persist  in  weeding  it  out ;  it  bleeds  much  when  wounded,  and 
one  season’s  constant  weeding  will  nearly  or  quite  wear  it  out.  You 
may  make  a  plantation  of  strawberries  now  as  soon  as  you  can :  dig¬ 
ging  deep,  using  soil  of  a  rather  adhesive  character,  and  introducing 
some  manure. 

Crops  for  a  Wet  Hollow  (A  Worcestershire  Man). — If  we  un¬ 
derstand  your  section  aright  your  pit  will  always  be  liable  to  have 
half  a  yard  of  water  in  the  bottom,  pile  what  soil  you  may  above  it. 
This  is  not  the  most  eligible  site  to  reclaim  :  still,  such  crops  as  the 
Black  currant,  celery,  &c.,  might  be  cultivated  in  it,  and,  perhaps, 
raspberries.  We  think,  however,  that  coarse  stones  or  other  imperish¬ 
able  material  should  be  thrown  in  the  bottom,  in  order  to  prevent 
saturation  as  far  as  possible.  If  your  old  turf  is  a  loam  we  would  by 
no  means  burn  it ;  burning  is,  we  conceive,  intended  to  correct  ma¬ 
terial  otherwise  incorrigible.  Char  your  brush  wood,  by  all  means, 
and  spread  the  ashes ;  dig  the  turf  in  as  dressing,  or  mix  and  turn  it 
with  fermenting  materials  previous  to  the  spring  cropping.  We  fear 
burning  reduces  the  materials,  if  organic,  at  a  vast  per  centage.  Sour 
peats  and  sterile  clays  are,  however,  improved  by  fire. 

Planting  Fruit-Garden  (G.  W.  P.). — You  may,  of  course, 
safely  leave  a  few  useful  trees,  as  you  describe,  until  the  dwarfs  come 
to  bearing  conditions  :  this  is  a  judicious  course.  Eleven  feet  is  quite 
near  enough ;  we  would  have  given  another  foot  or  two,  seeing  that 
gooseberries  or  currants  are  intended  to  form  undergrowths.  Your 
apple-trees  should  be  of  the  kind  termed  dwarf  standards  :  that  is  to 
say,  possessing  a  clean  stem  of  about  two  feet,  with  a  head  like  a 
punch-bowl  or,  at  least,  so  formed  as  readily  to  take  that  character  in 
the  ensuing  year.  As  to  kind  it  is  impossible  to  advise  you  unless  you 
inform  us  whether  you  desire  table  or  kitchen  kinds  most,  and  in  what 
proportions  ;  also  whether  on  a  commercial  speculation  or  merely  for 
home  consumption.  By  all  means  make  stations  unless  you  have  a 
fine  loamy  soil  of  two  feet  on  a  dry  and  sound  bottom.  Your  espaliers, 
if  kept  within  bounds,  will  not  be  objectionable.  As  you  will  have 
plenty  of  apples  you  may  plant  such  fruits  as  Orleans,  Reine  Claude, 
Violette,  and  Greengage  plums ;  and  Morello,  May-duke,  and  Elton 
cherries. 

Barren  Cherry-tree  (Ibid). — You  should  have  named  the  kind. 
Thin  out  the  shoots  in  autumn,  and  try  an  application  of  mulch  six 
inches  thick  :  over-luxuriance  can  scarcely  be  the  cause. 

Cabbages  not  Hearting  (T.  H.  C.). — As  your  cauliflowers  head 
well,  and  you  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  your  red  cabbages, 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  your  common  cabbages  not  hearting  except 
that  you  do  not  get  a  good  variety.  We  cannot  say  why  your  pear 
and  apple  do  not  produce  fruit  without  further  information.  Your 
heavy  soil  and  Sheffield  smoke  are  against  them,  but  do  they  blossom 
well  ?  or  in  what  stage  do  they  fail? 

Sowing  Apple  Pips  (A  Well-wisher). — Sow  the  largest  and 
plumpest  pips  from  the  best  apples,  but  not  one  will  produce  a  tree 
bearing  an  apple  like  its  parent,  and  every  pip  from  the  same  apple 
will  produce  a  seedling  differing  from  the  others.  The  best  chance 
for  you  to  obtain  new  and  excellent  varieties  is  by  hybridizing.  If 
we  were  about  to  try  the  experiment  for  dessert  fruit  we  should  select 
the  old  Nonpareil  for  the  mother,  and  the  Kerry  Pippin  and  other 
high-flavoured  kinds  for  the  father.  For  kitchen  use  we  should  breed 
between  the  John  apple,  or  Northern  Greening,  and  some  other  also 
a  good  keeper,  but  with  more  flavour.  The  pips  of  apples  that  will 
keep  until  the  spring  had  better  not  be  sown  until  March.  Dibble 
them  into  a  light  border,  burying  each  an  inch  deep  and  six  inches 
apart.  They  may  also  be  raised  in  pots.  Remove  suckers  from  them 
if  they  produce  any. 

Rhubarb  Plants  still  Vigorous  (A  Subscriber,  Lynn). — If 
they  were  ours  we  should  not  gather  from  them  any  more,  but  allow 
the  leaves  to  remain  on  until  they  die  down  naturally.  You  may  still 
give  them  liquid  manure.  A  gallon  from  your  cow-yard  to  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  will  be  strong  enough,  and  two  gallons  to  each  root,  if 
large,  twice  a  week. 

Heating  Small  Greenhouse  (A  Subscriber,  Exeter). — A  pipe 
flowing  from  and  returning  to  the  copper  in  your  wash-house  adjoin¬ 
ing  would  do  for  heating  your  small  greenhouse,  but  we  cannot  fur¬ 
nish  plans.  Any  whitesmith  could  do  it  for  you. 

Jessamine  (Thankee). — Your  young  jessamine  is  growing  weak, 
and  you  fear  to  cut  it  back,  thinking  it  will  spoil  the  look  of  it,  and 
yet  you  ask  our  advice  what  to  do.  Without  seeing  your  plant,  soil, 
or  situation,  or  knowing  the  time  it  has  been  planted,  this  is  not  an 
easy  task,  at  least  to  be  certain  to  meet  your  case.  Try  watering  with 
weak  liquid  manure  ;  syringe  your  plant  night  and  morning  for  a 
fortnight ;  and  then  wait  patiently  for  another  year’s  growth,  which 
will  no  doubt  be  stronger. 
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Lilies  (A.  Y.  Zi). — You  will  find  your  question  answered  by  Mr. 
Appleby  next  week  in  the  weekly  essay  on  11  The  Flower-Garden.” 

Rotation  op  Crops  (A  Cottage  Farmer ,  Norwood).— Yon  have 
two  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry,  and  you  grow  no  hay  1  then  surely  you 
must  buy  hay  or  oat  straw  ?  We  do  think  that  under  spade  culture 
you  may  turn  out  crops  more  frequently,  but  the  question  is  too  large 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a  few  lines,  and  our  limits  do  not  allow  many. 
We  cannot  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  three  crops  in  two 
years  ;  pray  give  us  another  note,  and  be  a  little  more  explicit.  Your 
case  applies  to  hundreds. 

Raspberries  Branching  (A.  A.,  Clcricus).— You  have  used 
rather  too  much  or  too  powerful  manure.  Your  double-stemmed 
raspberry  canes  will  do,  but  wc  deprecate  those  which  branch  many 
eyes.  Top  them  all  in  the  middle  of  September  ;  tie,  however,  more 
than  two  canes.  See  full  directions  at  p.  55,  vol.  i. 

Rhubarb  (.Ibid).— Cutting  the  flower-stalks  strengthens  the  future 
leaves  ;  cutting  or  pulling  the  leaves  “  vice  versa.”  Your  plants  arc 
“  below  par”  or  they  would  have  put  forth  flower-stalks. 

Indian  Pink  (Ibid). — Your  seedlings  arc  flowering  now.  It  is 
but  an  annual,  or,  if  you  will,  an  imperfect  perennial.  Cutting  the 
flowers  off,  and  above  all  keeping  them  dry,  airy,  and  free  from  frost 
during  the  ensuing  winter,  will  go  far  towards  giving  you  a  good 
bloom  next  year. 

Pines  and  Vines  ( Y.AI.K .). — You  wish  to  know  what  variety 
of  grapes  we  recommend  you  to  grow  in  a  span-roofed  house,  where 
you  intend  to  fruit  pines.— We  think  that  your  general  plan  might 
have  been  amended  by  adopting  what  is  termed  the  “  Hamiltonian 
system  as  it  is,  however,  and  seeing  that  you  will  have  grapes  over 
liie  fruiting  pines — a  thing  of  some  little  difficulty  if  excellence  is 
aimed  at — we  would  advise  you  to  plant  the  Black  Hambro’  and  the 
true  West’s  St.  Peter;  wc  do  not,  however,  see  why  you  should  not 
indulge  in  a  Muscat  or  two.  It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  that 
the  West’s  St.  Peter,  the  best  keeping  grape  in  the  kingdom,  will 
both  bear  and  enjoy  as  much  heat  as  the  Muscats. 

Veronica  Diseased  (IF.  II.  Eaton  Sncon). — The  enclosed,  by 
its  succulence  and  mildewed  state,  being  ulcerated  and  covered  with 
a  minute  black  fungus,  has  every  symptom  of  having  been  kept  in 
an  atmosphere  too  moist,  and  supplied  with  too  much  water.  Try 
keeping  it  drier  and  very  freely  exposed  to  the  light. 

Raspberry  Training  (IF.  X.). — We  have  tried  all  modes  of 
growing  the  raspberry,  and  find  none  like  that  of  training  them  to  an 
espalier  rail,  like  those  of  which  we  gave  a  drawing  for  sticking  peas 
at  p.  271  of  vol.  i.,  omitting  the  stringing.  Your  plan  of  employing 
pouts  and  ropes  approaches  to  the  same  plan,  and  would  do  equally 
well ;  hut  the  posts  ought  not  to  be  at  wider  intervals  than  three 
yards,  or  the  rope  will  hang  loose  between  them. 

Potatoes  (Ibid).— Those  which  have  their  stems  blighted  had 
better  be  taken  up  at  once,  and  stored  in  a  dry  shed  in  alternate 
layers  with  earth.  It  is  a  common  complaint  that  many  of  this  year’s 
tubers,  since  the  occurrence  of  rain,  have  thrown  out  young  tubers  ; 
the  same  occurs  almost  every  year.  Rub  all  the  small  ones  off  before 
storing;  they  have  not  injured  the  tubers  which  produced  them,  for 
these  were  furnished  with  fresh  sap  from  the  plant  as  long  as  the 
stems  and  leaves  were  vigorous. 

Potato  op.  Underground  Onion  (Ibid). — Many  of  yours  rot  at 
the  crown.— You  have  probably  grown  them  large  by  planting  them 
on  very  fertile  soil ;  if  this  be  the  case,  or  if  your  soil  be  wet,  such 
ulceration  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Middle-sized  onions,  of  all 
sorts,  grown  on  dry,  moderately  rich  soil,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  storing 
by  the  middle  of  August,  keep ‘better  than  larger  and  later  ripening 
crops. 

Greenhouse  Roof  (D.  Birmingham) . — The  angle  or  inclina¬ 
tion  of  this,  which  you  require  for  wintering  plants  in,  had  better,  if 
low,  be  30°.  You  will  find  Mr.  Beaton’s  excellent  suggestions  for 
building  one  at  p.  119  of  our  first  volume.  Mr.  Fish  furnished  us, 
some  time  since,  with 
the  accompanying  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  very  simple  in¬ 
strument,  a  quadrant, 
or  quarter  of  a  circle,  by 
which  the  angle  of  any 
roof  can  be  at  once  de¬ 
termined.  Fasten  a 
string  with  a  leaden 
plummet  through  a  hole 
in  the  corner  opposite 
the  arc,  or  portion  of  a 
circle.  Divide  this  arc 
into  90  equal  parts  ; 
place  the  side  marked 
L  against  the  roof  in¬ 
side,  and  the  string  will 
hang  opposite  to  the 
mark  which  is  the  angle 
of  the  roof ;  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  it  marks  45°.  If  you  can  keep  your  house  from  falling  below 
35°  at  night  and  during  frost,  that  is  all  you  will  require  in  winter ; 
40°  or  45°  will  be  a  good  day  temperature  at  that  season.  You  may 
lower  your  floor  a  little  to  give  you  heighth  inside. 

A  Rockery  (A  Constant  Reader,  Brampton).—  This  will  look 
well  if  judiciously  managed.  We  have  just  seen  one  built  round,  and 
with  an  arch  over  such  a  circle  as  yours ;  the  circle  is  occupied  by  n 
water-tight  basin,  in  which  are  gold  fish,  and  there  being  a  few 
water-plants  in  and  about  it,  an  aquarium  and  rockery  are  combined. 
You  will  find  a  list  of  hardy  aquatic  plants  at  p.  185. 

Bees  (Rev.  T.  G.  T.). — The  small  hives  are  not  to  be  replaced 
upon  the  stocks  after  they  are  emptied  of  the  honey,  but  put  in  a 
clean  dry  place  for  use  next  spring ;  and  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
straw  hive  must  be  closed  very  securely,  and  that  immediately. 

Puff-Balls  for  Fumigating  Bees  (John  Briggs). — You  say 
that  these  are  scarce  in  the  part  of  Yorkshire  where  you  reside.  You 


can  procure  them  through  any  of  tho  heTb-dealers  in  Covcnt  Garden 
Market.  Mr.  Payne  informs  us  that  he  has  heard  of  the  successful 
employment  of  chloroform  for  the  same  purpose,  and  promises  a  re¬ 
port  in  his  next  calendar. 

Strawberries  on  Fruit-trf.p,  Borders  (Subscriber  ab  initio). 
—These  are  the  worst  crop  you  could  grow.  They  are  them  all  the 
year,  root  deep,  and  are  a  very  exhausting  crop.  No  other  crops  but 
salarling,  lettuces,  spinach,  seedling-heils  of  brocoli,  &c.,  should  be 
admitted  on  such  borders. 

Small  Fruit  under  Standard  Trees  (Ibid). — Wc  have  seen 
red  currants  and  dwarf  filberts  tolerably  fruitful  in  gardens  shaded 
by  tall  appplc-trces. 

Hollyhock  Leaves  Destroyed  (C.  N.  A.,  Birkenhead). — Your 
foes  are  probably  small  slugs,  for  these  are  very  fond  of  them.  By 
the  time  you  see  this,  the  season  for  hollyhocks  will  be  passed,  and 
you  had  better  cut  down  the  flower-stems  close  to  the  ground.  Nas¬ 
turtium  berries  and  mignonette  pods  ought  not  to  be  gathered  green 
if  intended  for  seed.  Chickens  will  not  do  well  upon  rice  alone,  but 
they  will  thrive  upon  it  mixed  with  barley  or  oatmeal.  Currant- 
trees  against  a  wall  always  shed  their  leaves  early ;  we  have  some  now 
(Aug.  29)  quite  bare.  We  only  received  your  communication  this  day. 

Phloxes  Three  Feet  High  (Rusticus). — Baldryana,  white  ; 
Wheeleriana,  purplish-pink ;  Paniculata,  pink  and  white;  Undulata 
elegans,  deep  pink ;  Murrayana,  rose  with  yellow  eye;  and  Ccelestis, 
pale  blue  lilac. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Flowers  (Ibid). — The  following  are  from 
one  to  three  feet  high  : — Spring  Bitter  Vetch,  Early  flowering  Phlox, 
Round-headed  Rampion,  for  spring  flowering ;  Larger  Snapdragon, 
Columbine,  ThroatWort,  and  Barlow’s  Larkspur,  for  summer  flower¬ 
ing  ;  Japan  Anemone,  Round-headed  Liatris,  Late  flowering  Evening 
Primrose,  and  Lance-leaved  Goldenrod,  for  autumn.  These  are  twelve, 
as  asked  for,  hut  you  will  find  a  much  fuller  list,  with  their  colours 
and  other  particulars,  at  p.  34  of  our  first  volume. 

Liquid  Manure  to  Geraniums,  & c.  (Anon) — This  must  not 
now  he  given,  nor  until  after  the  blossom-buds  shew  themselves  next 
year ;  neither  must  you  give  it  to  apricot-trees  now  nor  during  the 
winter.  It  ought  not  to  be  given  to  any  plant  except  during  the 
period  of  its  most  vigorous  growth. 

Error. — At  page  270,  line  35  from  bottom,  read  “La  reseda  de 
l’Egypt.” 

Classification  of  Roses  (Rev.  N.  Stephenson). — We  so  fully 
agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  this  is  desirable  that  we  are  making 
arrangements  for  determining  the  distinctive  marks  of  each,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  confusion  in  which  too  many  catalogues  arc  at  present.  To 
effect  this  great  good  requires  judgment,  consideration,  and  much 
time. 

Shrubland  Scarlet  Geranium  (J.  T.,  Manchester).— We 
should  like  to  oblige  you,  but  such  calls  have  been  incessantly  made 
since  the  article  appeared,  and  the  cheapest  effort  we  could  now  make 
would  cost  you  more  than  what  the  article  would  he  charged  for  in 
your  immediate  neighbourhood.  Any  respectable  nurseryman  in 
your  locality  can  supply  the  plants  you  want,  for,  if  he  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  them,  he  can  procure  them  through  a  London  nurseryman,  or  if 
he  applies  to  Mr.  Appleby. 

Zauchsnf.ri  a  Californica  (A  Leicestershire  Subscriber). — This, 
by  following  our  advice,  is  in  flower  in  your  open  border.  Let  it 
remain  where  it  is.  It  is  a  very  good  addition  to  our  hardy  flowers. 

Dahlias  (Ibid). — If  you  can  keep  them  perfectly  dry,  and  the  frost 
from  them,  they  will  be  safer  in  your  border,  but  not  otherwise. 

Wintering  Scarlet  Geraniums  (Ibid). — You  may  put  these 
all  into  one  large  tub,  instead  of  singly  in  pots,  provided  you  drain 
well,  use  rather  light  soil,  and  give  no  more  water  than  will  just  keep 
them  from  drying.  You  ought  also  early  in  October  to  cut  off  some 
of  the  largo  leaves,  and  see  what  is  said  to-day  about  preparing  their 
roots. 

Liquid  Manure  to  CiirysanthiTmums  ( W.II.G. ). — The  direc¬ 
tions  are  not  at  all  inconsistent.  The  mode  at  p.  88  directs  liquid 
manure  to  he  given  throughout  their  growth  ;  the  small  pots  checking 
the  production  of  roots,  rendering  the  plants  dwarf,  and  inducing  the 
production  of  blossom  buds.  The  mode  at  p.  230  directs  that  liquid 
manure  be  not  given  until  the  flower  buds  appear;  the  plants  being 
grown  in  large  pots,  and  allowed  to  attain  their  full  stature.  The 
first  is  a  mode  of  growing  fine  dwarfs  specimens,  which  Mr.  Beaton 
had  seen  practised  ;  the  second  is  the  mode  of  growing  large  plants, 
which  he  practises  himself. 

Bees  ( A  Country  Curate). — We  are  glad  that  wc  have  lured  you 
to  bee-keeping.  You  must  leave  your  bees  in  the  common  hive  and 
wait  until  next  season,  when  you  may  put  a  swarm  from  it  into  any 
hive  upon  the  depriving  system  that  you  may  select.  If  it  throws  off 
a  second  swarm  or  cast  you  may  hive  this  also  into  a  depriving  hive, 
and  then  fumigate  or  stupify  the  bees  in  the  old  stock,  and  then  add 
them  to  the  cast,  as  directed  at  page  284.  As  you  wish  to  set  an  ox- 
ample  which  your  poor  neighbours  may  follow  you  had  better  adopt 
l’ayne’s  “Improved  Cottage  Hive;” — this  being  made  of  straw  can 
he  easily  copied.  Your  other  question  will  be  answered  next  week. 

Names  of  Plants  (East  Retford). — Your  plant  is  a  Geum,  and, 
we  think,  G.  urbunum,  but  we  cannot  decide  without  seeing  a  perfect 
flower.  (O.  II.,  Cardiff).— Yours  is  Abutilon  striatum.  Please  to 
give  us  more  information  about  your  potatoes.  When  did  you  plant 
aud  take  up  your  first  crop  ?  When  did  you  plant  your  second  crop  ? 
Let  us  know  the  amount  of  produce  per  square  rod  also.  (Beta). — 
Yours  is  the  strong-smelling  Goosefoot,  Chenopodium  gravvolens , 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


M 

D 

w 

D 

SEPTEMBER  13—19,  1849. 

Plants  dedicated  to 
each  day. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon  R. 
and  Sets. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

13 

Th 

Elder-Ferries  ripe. 

Saffron  Crocus. 

33  a.  5 

18  a.  0 

1  20 

20 

4 

11 

256 

14 

F. 

Holy  Cross. 

Passion  Flower. 

35 

16 

2  38 

27 

4 

32 

257 

15 

S. 

Vapourer  motli  seen.  [low. 

Byzantine  Meadow  Saffron. 

37 

14 

3  53 

28 

4 

53 

258 

LO 

Sun. 

15  S.  aft.  Trin.  Lime  leaves  yel- 

Sea  Starwort.  [low. 

38 

12 

sets 

© 

5 

14 

259 

17 

M. 

Lambert.  [finches  in  flocks. 

Narrow -leaved  Mai- 

40 

9 

6  a  44 

1 

5 

35 

260 

18 

Tu. 

George  I.  and  II.  landed.  Gold- 

Drooping  Starwort. 

41 

7 

7  9 

2 

5 

50 

261 

19 

W. 

Ember  Week.  Dotterel  arrives. 

Devil’ s-bit  Scabious. 

43 

5 

7  34 

3 

6 

17 

262 

Holy  Cross  Day  was  the  anniversary  of  a  festival,  instituted 
about  the  year  615,  to  celebrate  the  recovery  hy  the  Emperor  Heraclius 
of  what  the  Roman  Catholics  believe  was  a  fragment  of  the  cross  on 
which  our  Saviour  suffered.  It  had  been  seized  by  Cosroes,  King  of 
Persia,  when  he  plundered  Jerusalem.  The  day  was  called  Roodmass 
day  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  rood  being  their  name  for  the  cross  ; 
and  this  will  serve  as  a  solution  to  our  readers  of  the  names  of  some 
of  our  churches,  and  one  of  their  constituent  parts— Holy-rood  and 
Rood-loft.  The  latter  was  the  place  in  or  near  the  roof  where  the 
cross  or  rood  was  lrept  when  not  required  for  exhibition  to  the  vota¬ 
ries.  It  was  a  rustic  custom  for  all  the  young  villagers  to  go  nutting 
on  this  festival ;  and,  as  their  gambols  in  the  wood  were  not  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  sternest  virtue,  this  proverb  preserved  by  “poor  Robin” 
had  some  reason  to  sustain  it : — 

“  The  devil — as  the  common  people  say — 

Doth  go  a  nutting  on  Holy-rood  day.” 

September  15th. — A  well-known  observer  of  our  seasons,  Dr. 
Forster,  has  recorded,  as  a  result  of  long  experience,  that  in  at  least 
six  year’s  out  of  seven  the  weather  is  fine  on  this  day. 

Lambert,  or  Landebert,  was  bishop  of  Maestricht ;  and  although 
giving  him  no  title  to  a  place  in  an  English  almanac,  yet  it  is  a  fact 
to  his  undying  honour  that  he  was  murdered  by  those  who  were 
enraged  by  his  unsparing  condemnation  of  the  vices  of  his  country¬ 
men.  He  was  assassinated  a.d.  708. 


Phenomena  op  the  Season. — A  “tap  at  our  window”  by  a 
falling  leaf  reminds  us  that  this  falling  is  the  most  prominent  pheno¬ 
menon  of  the  season ;  and  if  this  brief  paragraph  were  not  devoted 
to  science  rather  than  poetry,  we  might  make  this  our  theme : — 

“  Give  me — give  me  the  withered  leaf 
That  falls  on  autumn’s  bosom  dead ; 

For  that  ne’er  tells  of  what  has  been, 

But  warns  me  what  I  soon  shall  be  : 

It  looks  not  back  on  pleasure’s  scene. 

But  points  unto  futurity.” 

Such,  however,  is  not  our  fitting  text,  but  rather  the  unimaginative 
query — Why  do  leaves  fall  ?  The  reason  seems  to  be  one  which  influ¬ 
ences  all  the  smaller  developments  of  a  plant  that  are  only  required 
for  a  time  ;  so  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  useful  the  plant  casts  them  off. 
It  is  the  case  with  the  petals,  the  smaller  fibrous  roots  of  deciduous 
trees,  and  the  outer  bark,  as  well  as  with  the  leaves.  So  soon  as  a 
plant  has  ripened  its  fruit,  and  stored  up  the  secretions  necessary  for 
the  next  year’s  growth  (operations  effected  chiefly  by  the  agency  of 
the  leaves),  so  soon  do  these  begin  to  fade,  and  after  a  short  space  of 
time  they  fall.  Their  vessels  and  fibres  contracting  or  shrinking 
faster  than  those  of  the  branch  from  which  they  spring,  the  separation 
takes  place  at  the  articulation  where  the  differing  rates  of  contraction 
meet ;  the  leaves  then  fall,  and  the  scar  upon  the  branch  is  found 
already  healed  over.  This  healing  is  effected  by  a  conversion  of  the 

sap,  cementing  the  branches,  fibres, 
and  vessels  together,  from  a  soft  and 
glutinous  to  a  dry  and  brittle  consis¬ 
tence,  so  that  at  last  the  leaf  falls 
merely  either  by  force  of  its  own  weight 
or  before  the  slightest  breath  of  wind. 
We  believe  that  the  ceasing  of  the  sap 
to  flow  to  the  leaves  is  the  cause  of 
their  decline  and  fall,  for  if  the  root 
action  is  kept  up  artificially  the  leaves 
do  not  fall  if  maintained  in  a  temper¬ 
ature  and  state  of  moisture  favourable 
to  them.  Does  the  cocoa-nut  tree 
ever  shed  its  leaves  ?  We  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  any  fall  from  it 
during  a  residence  of  some  years  in 
Bengal.  Evergreens  do  not  shed  their 
leaves  at  the  same  time  as  deciduous 
trees,  because  a  root  action,  though 
weakly,  is  proceeding  throughout  the 
winter. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. . 

1848. 

13 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 
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Rain. 
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Highest 
&  lowest 

79° — 59° 
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72°— 47° 

73°—  51° 

71° — 53° 

70°—  55° 

64°— 41° 

64°—  37° 

temp. 

14 
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Showery. 
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Showery, 
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71° — 39° 
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63°— 37° 

15 
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Cloudy. 
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Showery. 
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66° — 55° 

74°— 45° 

76°— 54° 

72°— 6l° 

57°— 43° 

76°— 49° 
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64°— 32° 

16 
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Rain. 
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Stormy. 
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71°— 41° 

72° — 48° 

83° — 53° 

73°— 61° 

64°— 54° 

79° — 45° 

6l°— 46° 

69° — 34° 
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Rain. 
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Rain . 
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69°— 41° 

74°— 51° 

84°— 52° 

72°— 53° 

64° — 55° 

79° — 52° 

6l° — 42° 
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18 
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Cloudy. 

Showerv. 
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Cloudy. 
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72°— 50° 
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62°— 48° 

80° — 58° 

62°— 37° 

65°— 48° 

70°— 39° 

58° — 36° 

68° — 36° 

19 

Showerv. 

Fine. 

Fine. 
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Cloudy. 

Fine. 

74°— 54° 

68°— 39° 

80° — 49° 

65°— 42° 

65°— 34° 

73°— 40° 

6o°— 48° 

68°— 37° 

Insects.— The  caterpillar  of  the  largest  of  the 
British  moths  is  most  usually  found  during  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  this  year,  at  Winchester,  we  know  of 
six  specimens  found  about  the  middle  of  August. 

These  are  the  caterpillars  of  the  Death’s-head 
moth,  Acherantia  atropos  of  some  entomologists, 
and  the  Sphinx  or  Brachyglossu  atropos  of  others. 

At  first  the  caterpillar  is  of  a  dirty-red  colour,  but 
becomes  yellowish  green,  granulated  with  minute 
black  tubercles  on  the  back,  and  having  seven 
oblique  pairs  of  stripes  on  each  side  :  the  pairs 
are  formed  of  one  blue  and  one  white  stripe,  with 
a  purplish  tint  in  the  centre.  The  cordal  or  tail 
spine  is  brown.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  the  leaves  of 
the  potato  and  jasmine,  but  is  found  occasionally 
on  the  woody  nightshade,  thorn-apple,  elder, 
spindle  tree,  &c.  It  is  rarely  seen,  for  it  feeds  by 
night,  and  hides  by  day  beneath  the  leaves,  and 
even  in  the  earth.  When  full-grown  in  August 
or  September  it  descends  to  a  considerable  depth 
underground,  changes  to  a  deep  chesnut-coloured 
chrysalis,  and  in  a  few  weeks  appears  again  as  a 
perfect  moth.  Its  appearance  occurs  at  the  end  of 
September  and  in  October.  This  magnificent  moth 
measures  from  four  to  five  inches  across  its  fully 
expanded  fore-wings;  they  are  very  dark  brown, 
varied  with  black  in  undulated  and  rusty-brown  patches.  The  hind- 
wings  are  pale  dirty  orange-coloured,  barred  with  greyish  black.  The 
abdomen  or  body  is  also  dirty  orange,  striped  with  the  same  kind  of 
black,  and  having  a  lead-coloured  stripe  down  the  centre  of  its  back. 
The  head  and  thorax  are  brownish  black,  and  on  the  back  of  the  tho¬ 
rax  is  that  peculiar  skull-shaped  mark  which  has  obtained  it  the 
very  descriptive  name  of  the  Death's-head  moth.  This,  added  to  its 


|  size,  and  the  shrill,  mournful  noise  which  it  makes,  renders  it  an 
ohject  of  terror  to  the  ignorant ;  but  it  need  be  so  only  to  the  bee¬ 
keeper,  for  this  huge  prowler  of  the  night  often  steals  into  the  hive 
and  robs  it  of  the  honey.  We  may  notice  that  this  moth  always 
comes  forth  from  the  chrysalis  between  four  and  seven  in  the  after¬ 
noon  ;  being  in  this  as  regular  as  the  Silkworm  moth  is  in,  coming 
forth  at  sunrise,  and  the  Lime  Hawkmoth  at  noon. 
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Death  lias  been  busy  again  among  the  gardening 
community.  In  tbe  past  month  be  singled  out  two 
men  well  distinguished  among  us  in  tlieir  peculiar 
departments. 

Mr.  Clement  Hoare,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
cultivators  of  the  grape  vine,  died  on  the  18th  of 
August,  aged  GO.  Mr.  Hoare,  we  believe,  wras  a  school¬ 
master  near  Chichester,  where,  as  a  relaxation,  he 
cultivated  the  vine,  and  collected  a  large  and  valuable 
assortment.  “  The  result,”  to  use  his  own  words,  “  of 
many  years’  diligent  investigation  and  patient  obser¬ 
vation,”  was  published  during  the  year  1835  in  his 
“Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape 
Vine  on  Open  Walls,”  and  of  which  work  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  that  has  appeared 
on  the  subject.  That  which  was  agreeable  and  pro¬ 
fitable  as  an  amusement  became  ruinous  when  adopted 
as  a  commercial  pursuit.  He  moved  in  1841  to  Shirley, 
near  Southampton,  and,  having  taken  thither  all  his 
vines  from  Chichester,  he  endeavoured  to  derive  an 
income  from  the  sale  of  vine  plants.  In  1843  we 
sought  from  him  some  information  relative  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  vine  under  glass,  and  thus  wisely  did 
he  answer  us  : — “  I  am  about  to  commence  a  series 
of  experiments — experiments  which  will,  I  expect, 
occupy  a  space  of  not  less  than  three  years and  he 
proceeded  to  add,  among  other  observations,  that  until 
those  experiments  were  completed  he  “  must  abstain 
from  giving  any  directions  relative  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine  in  this  manner.”  Unfortunately  for  his 
better  fame  he  did  not  abide  by  this  resolution  with 
regard  to  other  points  of  culture.  Misfortunes  came 
upon  him,  and  he  sought  for  aid  in  publishing  his 
work  upon  “  Planting  and  Managing  the  Roots  of 
Vines,”  in  which  he  promulged  a  method  of  grow¬ 
ing  them  in  hollow  pillars — a  method  which  at  once 
met  with  the  condemnation  it  merited.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Hoare  became  insolvent,  his  “  Vineyard”  was 
broken  up,  and  we  fear  that,  heart-subdued,  he  has 
sunk  before  his  time  into  the  grave. 

Mr.  David  Bishop  is  the  other  horticulturist  to 
whose  death  we  have  alluded,  and  to  our  contempo¬ 
rary,  The  North  British  Agriculturist,  we  are  indebted 
for  this  biographical  notice  : — 

“  At  Malone,  near  Belfast,  on  the  4th  August,  Mr. 
David  Bishop,  in  his  61st  year,  a  victim  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  epidemic.  Of  the  father  of  Mr.  Bishop  we 
have  no  recollection,  farther  than  that  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  man  of  very  superior  attainments,  and  con¬ 
siderably  in  advance  of  his  brethren  at  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  Of  his  family,  there  only  now  re¬ 
mains  one  daughter,  still  resident  in  the  village  of 
New  Scone,  ancl  one  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Bishop,  long 
gardener,  and  for  many  years  factor,  upon  the  estate 
of  Methven,  a  property  perhaps  improved  more  by 
his  judicious  management  than  any  other  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Mr.  Thomas  Bishop  is  well  known  to  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  world  by  his  numer¬ 
ous  essays  in  various  departments  of  these  sciences. 
To  him  Scottish  agriculture  is  deeply  indebted  for 
improvements  in  the  artificial  grasses,  as  well  as  for 
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his  many  and  successful  experiments  upon  the  potato. 
Gardening  is  indebted  to  him  for  many  of  our  mo¬ 
dern  improvements,  and,  in  an  especial  degree,  for 
the  pains  taken  in  instructing  those  young  men  placed 
under  his  direction,  some  of  whom  have  long  not 
only  been  a  credit  to  their  kind-hearted  preceptor, 
but  also  ornaments  to  society.  Mr.  Thomas  Bishop 
is  one  of  our  best  and  most  energetic  British  botanists, 
and  it  is  with  much  pleasure  and  gratitude  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  publicly  acknowledging  that 
our  first  lessons  in  botany  were  received  at  his  hands. 
As  an  arboriculturist,  he  is  also  esteemed  one  of  the 
first  and  best,  and  the  pinetum  planted  by  him  in  the 
moor  of  Methven  will  be  a  monument  to  his  memory 
long  after  ‘  he  is  gathered  to  his  fathers.’  Mr.  Wm. 
Bishop,  another  brother,  was  an  excellent  gardener, 
and  died  at  an  early  age  while  assisting  the  late 
eminent  Mr.  Jenkins  in  laying  out  the  Regent’s  Park, 
near  London.  He  was  the  first  who  successfully 
propagated  the  camellia  by  cuttings.  Mr.  David 
Bishop,  the  subject  of  our  present  notice,  was  the 
youngest  of  six  sons  of  Robert  Bishop,  who  was  49 
years  planter  and  gardener  to  the  Mansfield  family, 
at  Comlongan  Castle,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  Scone, 
Perthshire.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  to  his  older 
brother  Thomas,  at  Methven  Castle,  who  was  then 
forming  a  collection  of  British  alpine  plants,  which 
seems  to  have  given  him  a  taste  for  these  plants, 
which  never  left  him.  He  wrought  successively  under 
Messrs.  John  Mitchel,  gardener  at  Moncrieff  House, 
and  Robert  Miller,  gardener  at  Dupplin  Cast’s  ;  both 
of  whom  were  devoted  to  botanical  science,  and  ad¬ 
mirers  of  flora.  Afterwards,  he  went  to  London,  and 
wrought  for  some  years  there,  when  he  obtained  the 
situation  of  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot,  Blythfield,  Staf¬ 
fordshire  ;  and  some  years  afterwards  to  Lord  Elgin, 
Broomhall,  Scotland.  On  leaving  his  service,  he  took 
a  season  to  botanise  on  the  mountains  in  8  cotland. 
He  was  a  day  and  a  night  alone  on  the  highest  of 
the  Cairngorums.  Went  again  the  second  time  on 
foot  to  London,  and  dedicated  his  time  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  for  a  time  acted  as  an  amanuensis  to 
the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  by  whom  he  was  much  respected. 
As  the  author  of  ‘  Casual  Botany,’  one  of  the  few 
original  botanical  works  that  has  issued  from  the 
British  press  in  modem  times,  he  has  displayed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject  treated  on, 
and  adopted  a  style  in  composition  at  once  clear  and 
conspicuous,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  unincum¬ 
bered  with  those  technicalities  which  too  often  tend 
to  bewilder  rather  than  instruct.  With  this  work 
he  travelled  the  greater  part  of  England  and  Ireland, 
visiting  the  mount  ains  on  his  way  in  search  of  plants, 
having  discovered  many  new  species  and  varieties, 
and  fixing  the  habitats  of  others  seldom  to  be  met 
with,  and  thereby  becoming  acquainted  with  many 
scientific  friends.  About  1830,  Mr.  Bishop  was  ap¬ 
pointed  curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Belfast, 
and  upon  resigning  that  charge  took  ground  at  Ma¬ 
lone,  near  that  city,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and 
amused  himself  in  collecting  rare  British  plants,  in 
the  pursuit  of  which,  we  believe,  helms  perambulated 
every  county  in  the  United  Kingdom,  performing  the 
whole  as  a  pedestrian.  His  botanical  discoveries 
have  been  important,  and  many  new  habitats  has  he 
given  for  many  of  our  rarer  plants,  more  especially 
ferns,  with  which  interesting  family  he  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted.  The  most  extraordinary  of  his  discoveries, 
we  think,  was  that  of  a  very  singular  form  assumed 
by  Juncus  effusus  in  the  wilds  of  Connemara,  a  plant 
before  undetected  by  any  botanist,  and  by  him  kindly 
presented  to  us.  This  extraordinary  plant  was  exbi- 
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bited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  from  the  collection  at  Dalkeith,  by  Mr.  James 
M‘Nab,  and  created  great  interest ;  hut  not  more  than 
was  shown  by  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  director 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  and  Mr.  John 
Smith,  the  talented  curator  of  that  establishment,  as 
well  as  by  many  of  the  leading  botanists  round  Lon¬ 
don,  to  whom  we  also  sent  specimens.  Mr.  Bishop’s 
name  will  long  be  held  in  remembrance  in  every 
garden  in  Britain,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  origi¬ 
nating  two  varieties  of  pea  of  exceeding  dwarf  habits, 
and  of  great  precocity  and  productiveness.  The  last 
of  these,  ‘  the  Early  Long  Podded  Dwarf,’  is  decid¬ 
edly  the  best  pea  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Bishop  had  a 
great  taste  for  music,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  chaste  violin  amateur  players  in  the  kingdom. 
His  manner  was  mild  and  unobtrusive,  particularly 
with  strangers,  yet  frank  and  communicative  with 
those  he  was  intimate  with.  He  was  doomed  to  see 
many  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  yet,  in  his  most  de¬ 
pressed  state,  had  the  highest  regard  to  honour  and 
integrity.” 


Another  pest  of  the  garden  has  this  year  forced 
itself  prominently  into  notice  by  its  ravages.  We 
allude  to  the  insect  which  has  been  and  is  carrying 
destruction  wholesale  among  our  lettuce  crops.  Upon 
submittiug  specimens  of  the  insect  to  Mr.  Westwood, 
the  well-known  entomologist,  lie  informs  us  that  other 
specimens  have  been  sent  to  him,  that  they  belong  to 
a  species  which  he  did  not  find  anywhere  described, 
and  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Pemphigus 
lactucce.  The  specimens  we  received  were  from  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Savage,  of  Winchester.  About  one 
hundred  Green  Cos  lettuces  were  planted  early  in 
July  on  a  light  southern  border,  resting  on  a  clayey 
marl  subsoil,  it  being  manured  with  a  compost  formed 
of  earth,  lime,  garden  refuse,  and  house  sewage,  and 
the  preceding  crop  being  early  peas.  During  their 
early  stages  of  growth  the  plants  looked  vigorous,  but 
when  they  had  attained  to  about  half  their  full  size, 
the  leaves,  after  for  some  time  exhibiting  a  green  hue 
unnaturally  dark,  drooped,  as  if  for  want  of  water, 
and  the  whole  vigour  of  the  plants  was  departed. 
This  appearance  did  not  occur  to  a  few  of  the  plants 
at  a  time,  but  the  whole  of  the  one  hundred  were  at 
once  affected.  Upon  taking  up  some  of  them,  the  tap 
and  fibrous  roots  were  not  decayed,  but  myriads  of 
small  dirty-white  coloured  insects  were  upon  them, 
and  pervaded  the  soil  in  their  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  then-  exuvife  gave  to  it  and  to  the  lettuce 
roots  the  appearance  of  being  mouldy.  Mr.  Westwood 
informs  us  that  the  insect  belongs  to  the  winged 
division  of  the  Aphidcc,  or  Plant  Lice,  and  to  Hartig’s 
genus  Pemphigus,  which  differs  from  the  common 
aphis  by  having  its  antennas  six-jointed,  audits  wings 
veined  more  simply,  as  well  as  by  having  no  honey- 
secreting  tubes  at  the  extremity  of  the  body. 

We  thought,  with  Mr.  Westwood,  that  this  species 
had  not  been  previously  described,  but  we  have  since 
found  it  was  thus  very  fully  noticed,  hi  1846,  by  the 
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Rev.  Mr.  Jenyns,  under  the  name  of  the  “  Lettuce 
Blight:”— 

“  In  the  summer  of  1844  the  entire  crop  of  lettuces 
in  my  garden  were  destroyed  by  a  blight  at  the  roots, 
arising  from  the  attacks  of  a  small  species  of  Erio- 
soma.  This  insect  had  never  shewn  itself  there  in 
any  previous  year  to  my  knowledge.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  all  the  young  lettuces,  from  six  to  nine  inches 
high,  were  observed  with  their  lower  leaves  flaccid, 
and  flat  on  the  earth,  as  if  parched  from  drought : 
tlio  older  ones,  which  had  been  tied  up  for  blanching, 
were  some  of  them  completely  dead  and  brown  at 
the  heart,  others  dying.  No  insects  were  observed 
upon  the  plants  above  ground  ;  but,  on  pulling  them 
up,  the  fibres  of  the  roots  were  found  thickly  matted 
with  a  glutinous  cottony  substance,  amongst  which 
were  crawling  hundreds  of  the  larvae  and  pupae.  This 
was  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  at  that  time  no  per¬ 
fect  insects  were  as  yet  visible.  The  larvae  were  of 
all  sizes,  some  very  small,  and  apparently  but  just 
hatched :  here  and  there  imbedded  in  the  cottony 
substance  were  the  eggs  themselves.  The  former 
were  rather  active  in  their  movements,  of  a  green 
colour,  with  six  rather  short  feet,  the  hinder  pair  not 
longer  than  the  others ;  the  antennae  also  short,  of 
six  joints.  The  pupae  had  rudiments  of  wings,  but 
were  similar  to  the  larvae  in  all  other  respects,  except 
in  being  larger ;  they  were  exactly  a  line  in  length. 
On  placing  some  of  the  lettuces  under  a  bell  glass, 
several  of  the  perfect  insects  appeared  on  the  3rd  of 
September ;  others  following  in  succession  for  some 
time  afterwards.  These  were  of  two  colours,  perhaps 
characteristic  of  the  two  sexes.  Some  had  the  bead 
and  thorax  dusky  brown  ;  the  abdomen  pale  dusky, 
tinged  with  greenish-yellow ;  the  legs  dusky,  with  the 
joints  rather  darker :  others  inclined  generally  to 
ochraceous-yellow,  especially  the  abdomen,  and  the 
collar  between  the  head  and  thorax.”* 

“  Amongst  the  larvae  at  the  roots  of  one  lettuce  I 
observed  a  single  specimen  of  the  larva  of  some  other 
totally  different  insect,  which  appeared  to  be  feeding 
upon  them.  This  latter  was  vermiform,  and  much 
attenuated  towards  the  anterior  extremity,  which  was 
very  protractile ;  it  was  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and 
about  two  lines  in  length.  There  were  also  some 
small  brown  coccoons  among  the  roots,  here  and 
there,  likewise  about  two  lines  in  length,  which  I 
kept  in  the  hope  of  their  turning  to  the  perfect  state, 
but  without  success.  Probably  these  were  the  larva 
and  pupa  respectively  of  some  dipterous  insect,  which 
keeps  the  root  aphis  in  check.  When  once,  however, 
the  nuisance  occasioned  by  this  last  parasite  shews 
itself  in  a  garden,  the  only  effectual  way  of  getting 
entirely  rid  of  it  is  immediately  to  pull  up  all  the 
diseased  plants  and  bum  them.” 

*  “  If  the  above  be  an  undescribed  species  of  Eriosoma,  which  is 
extremely  probable,  from  the  little  attention  which  has  been  paid  to 
the  insects  of  this  family, — it  might  be  named  E.  lactucce,  and  thus 
characterized  :  E.  capite  et  thorace  fuscis  :  abdomine  oblongo  fus- 
cescenti-ochraceo,  vel  viridi-ochraceo ;  pedibus  fuscis ,  articulis  satu- 
ratioribus.  Long  1.  lin. — Hub.  ad  radices  lactucse  sativse.  Possibly 
it  may  be  the  Aphis  radicum,  briefly  alluded  to  by  Kirby  and  Spence, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  89,)  as  deriving  its  nutriment  from  the  roots  of  grass  and 
other  plants.  There  are,  however,  without  doubt,  several  species  of 
these  root  Aphides.  I  have  occasionally  observed  another,  besides  the 
one  described  above,  at  the  roots  of  the  Lysimachia  numm.ula.ria, 
when  growing  in  a  pot  in  my  garden,  and  rendered  unhealthy  by  being 
kept  too  dry.  This  was  likewise  a  species  of  Eriosoma,  but  differed 
from  the  E.  lactucce  in  having  the  abdomen  shorter  and  broader,  (or 
more  approaching  to  round  than  oblong,)  and  in  being  more  sluggish 
in  habit,  hardly  attempting  to  move  when  taken  from  the  plant;  it 
also  kept  more  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
leaves  and  stems,  than  underground,  though  many  might  be  noticed 
at  the  roots  themselves.  Reaumur  has  given  a  list  of  plants,  at  the 
roots  of  which  he  had  found  Aphides,  but  the  lettuce  is  not  included. 
Hist,  dcs  Ins.  (12mo.  ed.  Amst.  1738,)  tom.  iii.  2nd  part,  p.  80.” 
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THE  EKUIT-GAKDEN. 

The  Vine  Oct  of  Doors. — We  come  now  to  an 
important  period  as  to  the  vine  as  well  as  most  other 
tender  fruits — a  period  in  which  all  the  solar  light 
our  fickle  autumnal  skies  affords  will  he  needed  in 
order  to  give  colour  and  flavour  to  the  fruit  and  to 
complete  the  organization  of  the  blossom-bud  tor  the 
future  year.  As  we  have  before  observed,  we  have 
not  a  doubt  that  vino  culture  out  of  doors,  at  least 
in  all  our  more  southern  counties,  would  become 
much  extended  if  the  main  principles  of  acclimatiz¬ 
ing  (by  which  the  formation  of  the  very  border  should 
be  regulated  previously  to  planting,)  as  also  the  sub¬ 
sequent  management  on  the  walls  were  better  under¬ 
stood.  No  wonder,  however,  that  the  advance  has 
not  been  of  a  more  rapid  character  (as  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  their  culture),  since  the  question  of  the  proper 
construction  of  borders  has  been  in  constant  agita¬ 
tion  amongst  practical  men,  or  even  those  who  com¬ 
bine  much  practical  experience  with  high  scientific 
acquirements,  for  the  last  score  of  years.  Until  such 
parties  become  somewhat  unanimous  as  to  first  prin¬ 
ciples  it  is  not  likely  that  our  intelligent  public  will 
place  much  confidence  in  the  nostrums  of  either 
Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.;  however,  much  progress  has  been 
made  and  much  good  arisen  out  of  this  protracted 
discussion.  Time  was  when  strong  loamy  soils, 
abundance  of  manure,  and  borders  of  some  six  or 
eight  feet  in  depth,  had  their  advocates  amongst  men 
of  first-rate  practice  ;  now,  we  question  whether  there 
is  a  single  gardener  of  any  standing  in  his  profession 
in  the  United  Kingdom  who  will  advocate  two  out  of 
the  three  conditions  here  named.  It  begins  to  be 
generally  understood  that  it  is  chiefly  on  a  just  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  mechanical  texture  of  soils  that  we  must 
rely  for  success.  It  has  been  ascertained,  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  burying  a  vast  proportion  of  manure 
in  the  soil  for  the  roots  of  tropical  fruit-trees  to  gorge 
themselves  with  tends  only  to  that  kind  of  repletion 
which  is  at  once  opposed  to  the  hardening  of  the  wood, 
and,  by  consequence,  to  the  maturity  of  the  fruit-bud. 

We  have  said  thus  much  in  order  to  guard  inex¬ 
perienced  persons  from  hastily  inferring — in  case  of 
failure — that  their  climate  is  not  suitable  to  the  vine, 
and  who  are  thus  apt  to  give  up  its  culture  in  desjmir. 
The  subject  of  border  making,  with  the  necessarily 
concomitant  questions  of  depth,  texture,  richness, 
&c.,  is  a  fitter  matter  for  discussion  during  the  dor¬ 
mant  period,  and  we  shall  then  probably  find  occasion 
to  revert  to  its  considertion. 

We  glanced  in  our  last  paper  on  the  culture  of  the 
vine  out  of  doors,  on  the  necessity  that  would  arise 
for  clearing  away  many  of  the  lateral  or  axillary 
shoots  which  were  retained  for  awhile  for  a  double 
purpose,  viz.,  to  prevent  the  superior  fruit-buds  of 
the  future  season  from  being  forced  into  premature 
growth,  and  also  to  assist  in  the  general  elaborations. 
The  period  for  such  operations  has  arrived,  and  we 
may  here  observe  that  it  is  one  of  those  processes 
which  is  better  done  by  instalments.  “  Nature  does 
not  like  to  be  taken  by  surprise.”  Something  depends 
on  peculiarity  of  situation  in  these  matters;  much  on 
the  prevailing  character  of  the  season.  Some  autumns 
are  so  very  sunny,  that,  unless  lateral  shoots  much 
abound,  there  is  little  occasion  to  be  anxious  about 
them  for  a  fortnight  to  come ;  other  seasons  are  so 
clouded  and  damp  that  the  advice  we  here  offer  might 
have  been  put  in  practice  a  fortnight  sooner :  thus, 
like  most  other  horticultural  proceedings,  the  mind  of 
the  cultivator  must  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject. 
This  is  as  it  should  be;  this  it  is  which  creates  such 


an  interest  in  gardening  affairs — an  interest  which 
increases  at  a  more  rapid  pace  in  Britain  than  any 
other  country ;  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  internal  peace ;  for  war  is  not  a  befitting 
cradle  for  horticultural  science. 

We  would  say,  then,  under  general  circumstances, 
early  in  September  let  every  lateral  be  stripped  away 
which  shades  the  principal  leaves  or  intercepts  the 
sun’s  rays  from  shining  on  and  heating  the  wall.  In 
the  beginning  of  October  it  may  become  necessary  to 
thin  out  a  leaf  here  and  there  in  order  to  throw  a 
little  sunlight  on  the  fruit  itself.  This  will  both 
augment  the  colour  and  flavour,  and  tend  to  dissipate 
any  moisture  which  may  occasionally  lodge  amongst 
the  berries.  If  any  of  the  leading  shoots  are  still 
growing  they  should  be  stopped  also,  as  no  benefit 
can  accrue  to  the  plant  at  tins  period  from  being 
allowed  to  produce  late  and  immature  foliage,  which 
can  never  add  to  the  elaborations  of  the  plant,  but 
which  will  detract  from  them. 

Nothing  will  now  remain  but  to  secure  the  fruit 
from  wasps  or  flies,  and  to  remove  decaying  or  blem¬ 
ished  berries,  if  such  should  appear.  Bottles  of  some 
kind  may  be  suspended,  containing  a  little  sugar  and 
water,  to  wliich  may  be  added  a  little  strong  sour  ale 
or  the  bottoms  of  wine  bottles :  the  stronger  the  ma¬ 
terial,  the  more  effective  it  will  prove.  Those  who 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess  old  sashes  from 
houses  or  pits,  and  which  are  not  wanted  for  other 
purposes,  will  do  well  to  lean  them  against  the  wall 
before  the  vines :  such  will  prove  of  immense  service. 

Fruit  Gathering. — We  recur  to  this  subject  in 
order  to  observe  that  it  requires  constant  watchful¬ 
ness.  There  is  no  occasion  to  gather  the  whole  of  a 
tree  at  once ;  indeed,  such  a  course,  although  impera¬ 
tive  with  those  who  grow  fruit  on  a  large  scale,  is  in¬ 
expedient  with  the  amateur  or  the  cottager.  It  will 
be  found,  with  regard  to  most  of  our  apples  and  pears 
— table  fruits  we  mean — that  a  great  difference  in 
regard  of  ripeness  exists  on  the  same  tree  at  the  same 
period.  By  gathering  them  at  two  or  three  periods 
a  much  longer  succession  will  be  promoted.  This 
mode  of  procedure  applies  to  most  of  our  apples  and 
pears :  those  of  a  late  ripening  habit  and  possessing 
keeping  properties  especially.  Let  every  care  be 
taken  in  the  act  of  gathering :  too  much  stress  cannot 
possibly  be  laid  on  this ;  and  it  lays  in  the  power  of 
the  amateur  to  take  double  the  pains  which  can  be 
taken  by  those  who  grow  fruit  extensively  for  sale, 
and  whose  object,  therefore,  is  of  a  very  different  cha¬ 
racter. 

The  Double  Bearing  Raspberry. — Much  care 
should  be  given  to  these  autumnal  raspberries  as 
they  ripen,  for  the  birds  will  take  them  if  not  well 
looked  after ;  and  to  gather  them  before  they  are  ripe 
is  to  lose  what  little  flavour  they  naturally  possess  at 
this  season.  A  few  should  be  gathered  every  fine 
day  if  possible,  and  they  may  be  suffered  to  accumu¬ 
late  in  a  tolerably  warm  room,  where,  with  due  care 
in  the  handling,  they  will  keep  for  two  or  three  days 
and  improve  in  flavour. 

The  Alpine  Strawberry. — The  same  course  must 
be  pursued  witli  these  as  with  raspberries,  taking  care 
to  handle  them  only  when  they  are  quite  dry,  for  they 
are  veiy  tender  in  texture  when  fully  ripe. 

Late  Peaches. — Some  kinds  will  still  be  found  on 
the  trees  in  late  districts,  especially  such  as  the  Late 
Admiral,  the  Bellgarde,  and  the  Catherine,  as  also 
the  Newington  nectarine.  Every  leaf  which  shades 
the  fruit  should  be  pinched  entirely  away,  for  it  is 
essentially  necessaiy  that  the  sun  should  shine  on  the 
fruit  at  this  season. 
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Late  Dessert  Pears. — In  late  situations,  late  ri¬ 
pening  kinds,  such  as  the  Glout  morceau  and  d’Arem- 
berg  section,  the  Ne  plus  meuris,  the  Winter  neilis, 
the  Beurre  ranee,  &e.,  will,  at  times,  prove  too  late  to 
get  their  full  amount  of  flavour,  unless  some  extra 
means  he  taken  to  admit  the  solar  rays.  When  such 
is  the  case  we  advise  another  inspection  of  the  trees, 
and  if  any  of  the  cut-hack  spray  can  he  further 
shortened  hack,  so  much  the  better.  In  extreme 
cases,  the  whole  to  be  removed  in  winter  might  he 
removed  clean  away  at  once,  for  the  embryo  blossom 
buds  will  enjoy  the  full  amount  of  solar  light  as  well 
as  the  fruit.  It  is  for  want  of  precaution  of  this  kind 
that  so  much  bad  “  setting”  is  complained  of  in  the 
spring;  what  else  could  be  expected  from  the  sharp 
white  frosts  of  April  attacking  half-organized  blos¬ 
soms  ? 

Suckers. — Another  point  of  bad  culture  is  the  per¬ 
mitting  suckers  to  grow  through  a  whole  summer, 
smothering  the  lower  branches  of  fruit  trees.  The 
harm  they  do  to  the  root  is  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  damage  often  occasioned  by  their  insinuat¬ 
ing  themselves  (as  they  frequently  do)  at  the  back  of 
the  branches  of  wall  trees,  and  then  brandling  forth 
and  choking  by  their  gross  shade  the  sprigs  or  buds 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  tree.  1  f  such  have  not 
been  destroyed,  let  them  be  rooted  out  immediately. 

R.  Errington. 


THE  ELOWER-GARDEN. 

Routine  Work  :  Propagation. — This  month  and 
the  next  may  be  denominated,  with  strict  propriety, 
preparing  and  conservative  months ;  preparing  for 
next  year  by  propagating,  and  conservati  ve  by  taking 
care  of  them  when  propagated.  Bearing  these  two 
principles  in  mind,  our  readers  will  act  wisely  if, 
taking  time  by  the  forelock,  they  carry  these  princi¬ 
ples  out.  The  plants  that  ought  to  be  propagated 
now,  if  not  already  done,  are  anagallises,  cinerarias, 
fuchsias,  gaillardias,  heliotropes,  lobelias  (dwarf), 
mimuluses  (herbaceous),  petunias,  phloxes,  penste- 
mons,  salvias,  shrubby  calceolarias,  scarlet  geraniums, 
and  verbenas.  Put  these  cuttings  rather  thickly  in 
six-inch  pots,  placing  them  in  a  frame,  and,  for  a 
fortnight,  shading  pretty  closely  when  the  sun  shines ; 
after  that,  gradually  leave  off  the  shade.  By  this  is 
meant  shade  a  shorter  time  every  day,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  being  too  hot  give  air  very  moderately  at 
first,  increasing  the  air  as  you  lessen  the  shade. 
This  must  be  attended  to  in  all  cases  of  plant  culture, 
whether  in  frames,  pits,  or  glass  houses  of  any  des¬ 
cription.  Whenever  shading  is  used,  the  quantity 
of  air  given  ought  to  be  lessened;  and  as  the  cuttings 
or  plants  attain  strength  to  resist  or  bear  the  power 
of  the  sunshine,  the  quantity  of  air  given  ought  to 
be  increased.  In  the  case  of  cuttings  which  we  are 
now  treating  of,  as  soon  as  you  perceive  symptoms 
of  growth  try  them  as  a  bird  tries  its  young  when 
she  observes  the  wings  nearly  grown.  If  the  cut¬ 
tings  will  endure  the  sun  and  air  you  may  be  pretty 
sure  they  are  rooted,  and  then  give  air  and  light 
accordingly.  In  order  to  keep  them  low  bushy 
plants,  pinch  off  the  tops  at  a  very  early  stage ;  this 
will  induce  side  shoots,  which  may  be  stopt  again. 
If  you  have  plenty  of  room  you  may  pot  off'  the 
most  forward,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary  at 
this  season,  of  the  year,  as  the  plants  will  not  grow 
much  during  the  winter  months,  and  by  keeping 
them  in  the  cutting  pots  a  much  larger  number  of 
plants  can  be  preserved  for  the  spring. 


Supposing  you  have  been  successful  in  propagating 
these  useful  plants,  the  next  thing  is  to  prepare  for 
tailing  care  of  them ;  and,  besides  cuttings,  you  will 
have  by-and-by  a  host  of  other  plants  for  which 
room  will  bo  required  to  conserve  them  from  the 
winter's  frost.  Prepare,  then,  in  good  time,  safe  re¬ 
treats.  Build  pits  of  bricks  laid  well  in  mortar ;  if 
expense  is  not  minded  build  them  with  hollow  walls, 
that  is,  two  rows  of  brick  with  a  space  of  about  three 
or  four  inches  between,  and  a  coping  at  the  top  to 
bind  them  together.  The  air  in  this  cavity  acts  as  a 
non-conductor,  keeping  out  the  cold  of  winter  and 
the  heat  of  summer.  If  you  have  the  means  to  send 
a  hot-water  pipe  through  the  pits  in  front,  it  will  be 
useful  in  extremely  cold  weather,  especially  in  the 
more  northern  districts.  Cover  these  pits  with  glazed 
frames,  and  provide  mats  and  straw. 

Straw  Mats. — We  have  used  straw  mats,  and 
found  them  excellent,  as  no  frost  could  penetrate 
them,  especially  if  a  covering  of  bass  mats  were 
added.  Straw  mats  are  formed  of  little  bundles  of 
wheat  straw  tied  together  so  as  to  form  an  oblong 
mat  of  proper  size  for  the  frame  it  is  intended  to 
cover :  generally  those  frames  are  about  four  feet 
wide  and  five  feet  long,  and  the  straw  mats  ought  to 
be  of  that  dimension.  They  ought  not  to  hang  over 
on  any  of  the  sides.  Having  got  all  these  things  in 
readiness,  you  are  prepared  for  any  sort  of  weather. 

To  our  cottage  friends  who  cannot  afford  brick  pits 
we  strongly  recommend  pits  made  of  turf,  which  are 
good  shelters  for  wintering  half-hardy  plants,  and 
even,  if  well  made  and  duly  covered,  of  keeping  alive 
more  tender  things ;  moreover,  we  say  to  all  our 
readers,  of  whatever  rank,  be  in  time.  Have  those 
frames,  pits,  &c.,  got  ready  without  delay,  for  Jacky 
Frost  is  something  like  a  railway  train — he  will  not 
wait  till  you  are  ready  for  him. 

Hardy  Liliums. — A  correspondent  having  in¬ 
quired  for  a  list,  and  directions  for  the  culture,  of 
these  splendid  flowers,  we  have  the  greater  pleasure 
in  giving  that  information  because  we  know  it  will 
be  useful  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  lilies  have 
been  great  favourites  from  time  immemorial ;  Solomon 
mentions  them  with  great  praise,  and  our  blessed 
Lord  says  that  that  prince  of  wisdom,  when  most 
gorgeously  apparelled,  was  not  equal  in  beauty  of 
array  to  one  of  these.  Beyond  dispute  they  are  the 
most  regal  of  all  flow'ers,  whether  we  consider  their 
majestic  bearing,  or  whether  we  look  at  the  pure 
unsullied  white  of  Lilium  candidum  (white  lily),  or 
the  brilliantly  spotted  tiger-like,  Lilium  tigrinum.  It 
is  a  great  recommendation  to  the  tribe,  also,  that  they 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
easy  culture :  only  a  very  few  species  require  an 
extra  amount  of  care. 

Being  a  large  tribe,  to  cultivate  them  successfully, 
so  as  to  show  off  their  majestic  forms,  a  rather  large 
space  will  be  needful  to  contain  them,  even  if  only 
one  or  two  of  each  be  grown.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  species,  and  the  number  of  varieties 
are  denoted  by  figures.  The  letter  a  prefixed  denotes 
that  the  species  is  rather  tender. 

Lilium  candidum  (white) ;  a.  Japonicum  (Japan) ; 
a,,  longijiorum  (long-flowered) ;  Nepalense  (Nepaul) ; 
Garolinianum  (Carolina) ;  bulbiferum  (bulb-bearing), 
2  var. ;  latifolium  (broad-leaved) ;  a.  lancifoliinn  (lance¬ 
leaved),  3  var. ;  spectabile  ( showy)  ;  a.  concolor  (self- 
coloured)  ;  Catesbcd  (Catesby’s) ;  Philadelpltiuni  (Phi¬ 
ladelphian)  ;  Andinum  (Andes) ;  Canadcnse  (Cana¬ 
dian)  ;  pendulijlormn  (pendulous) ;  superbum  (superb) ; 
Martagon  (Turk’s  cap),  5  var.;  a.  glabrum  (smooth); 
croceum  (crocus)  ;  Ghalcedonicum  (Clialcedonian)  ; 
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Pyrenaicum  (Pyrenean) ;  pomponium  (pompone) ;  a. 
monodelphum  (one-brotherhood)  ;  tigrinum  (tiger- 
spotted)  ;  pumilum  (dwarf) ;  a.  tenuifolium  (slender- 
leaved)  ;  a.  Buschianum  (Busch’s)  ;  peregrinum 
(beaked) ;  a.  eximiam  (beautiful) ;  speciosum  (shewy) ; 
aurantiacum  (orange),  4  var. ;  atrosanguineum  (dark 
blood-coloured) ;  Thunbergianum  (Tkunberg’s) ;  co- 
Tuscans  (glittering) ;  and  Sibericum  (Siberian). 

Cultivation. — Lilies  love  a  sandy,  deep,  rich  soil, 
and  an  open  situation.  The  flowers  being  large  and 
weighty,  and  the  stems  of  most  kinds  but  slender  in 
proportion,  they  require  supports.  Stakes  of  the 
proper  height  and  strength  must  be  procured,  and 
placed  to  the  flowers  at  the  proper  time,  that  is, 
a  little  before  the  flowers  expand.  As  they  have 
bulbous  roots,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  these 
by  driving  the  stakes  down  so  near  the  plants  as  to 
touch  the  bulbs. 

Propagation. — These  plants  may  be  propagated 
by  seeds,  which,  however,  is  not  produced  very  plen¬ 
tifully  on  some  kinds,  and,  as  seedlings  are  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  before  they  flower,  it  is  a  method  not 
much  practised.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
chances  are  that  if  raised  by  seeds  we  might  obtain 
some  fine  varieties,  and  the  Japan  lilies,  T , ilium  lan- 
cifolium,  the  Tiger  lily,  and  the  Martagon,  are  all 
likely  to  hybridize  with  each  other,  and  produce  either 
a  finer  variety  or  a  more  hardy  one.  The  usual  way 
to  increase  lilies  is  by  offsets,  which  are  produced 
pretty  freely  on  the  under  side  of  the  parent  bulb. 
If  these  are  taken  off  as  soon  as  they  are  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  and  planted  in  rich  soil  in  a  nursery  bed, 
in  two  or  three  years  afterwards  they  will  be  large 
enough  to  flower,  and  should  be  transplanted  into 
the  blooming  situation.  When  lilies  have  stood 
several  years  in  the  same  place  they  exhaust  the  soil, 
and  make  small  bulbs  and  few  flowers.  In  such  a 
case,  about  the  end  of  September  take  them  up,  and 
replant  them  in  another  situation  and  fresh  soil.  If 
you  have  no  other  situation,  remove  the  old  soil  away; 
put  in  the  hole  some  rotten  dung,  and  mix  it  with 
the  soil  below ;  then  place  as  much  fresh  sandy  earth 
as  will  fill  up  the  hole  level,  or  rather  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground.  Plant  the  roots 
immediately,  as  they  are  much  injured  by  long  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  air.  The  right  depth  depends  upon  the 
habit  of  the  species.  If  of  strong  growth,  like  the 
common  orange  lily,  the  top  of  each  bulb  should  be 
at  least  four  inches  below  the  surface,  but  for  weaker 
growing  kinds,  like  Lilium  concolor,  two  inches  will 
be  proper. 

There  is  a  method  of  increasing  very  scarce  kinds 
which  we  have  practised  successfully.  The  lily  is  a 
bulb,  as  is  well  known,  of  the  scaly  kind :  that  is,  each 
bulb  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  scales  seated  upon  a 
common  receptacle  or  bottom.  Each  one  of  those 
scales  has,  within  itself,  the  power  to  form  a  separate 
bulb.  To  put  that  powder  into  play,  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  separate  each  scale  carefully  from  the  rest, 
preserving,  if  possible,  the  small  portion  of  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  that  it  sits  upon.  Plant  the  scales  so  sepa¬ 
rated  under  a  hand-glass,  in  pure  sand,  and  they  will 
soon  send  out  roots,  and  form  a  small  bulb  at  the 
base  of  each.  These  must  be  carefully  nursed,  rested 
through  the  winter,  and  set  to  grow  in  the  spring,  to 
go  through  the  same  system  of  development  as  the 
offsets  above  mentioned. 


Some  lands  of  lilies  produce  offsets  on  the  flower- 
stems  annually,  particularly  the  Tiger  lily,  and  the 
bulb  bearing.  These  offsets,  or  small  bulbs,  fall  to 
the  ground  in  the  autumn,  and  will,  if  covered  with  a 
httle  soil,  soon  make  plants.  The  best  and  more 


scientific  mode  is  to  gather  these  embryo  plants  and 
put  them  in  a  bed  by  themselves,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough,  which  will  be  in  about  three  years, 
to  plant  them  where  they  are  to  flower. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

The  Tulip. — In  our  last  Number  we  gave  some 
instructions  about  forming  or  renewing  an  old  tulip- 
bed  in  which  the  soil  was  exhausted.  We  purpose, 
to-day,  briefly  to  state  what  we  consider  necessary  to 
be  done  now  with  a  bed  or  beds  that  are  not  ex¬ 
hausted.  Proceed  as  before  to  stretch  a  line  on  the 
side  of  the  bed,  provided  it  is  not  edged  with  slate  or 
wood;  thrust  the  spade  down  to  the  depth  of  the 
soil  and  work  it  backwards  and  forwards  all  round  the 
bed ;  then  commence  at  one  end,  and  throw  half  the 
soil  on  one  side  and  the  other  half  on  the  other;  ex¬ 
amine  the  drainage,  and  if  it  is  not  right  make  it  so. 
Let  the  soil  thus  thrown  out  be  exposed  for  a  month 
or  more,  to  mellow  and  receive  all  the  benefits  an 
exposure  to  the  air  ■will  give  it.  T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Housing. — Nurserymen  in  all  qiarts  of  the  kingdom 
are  now  busy  among  their  young  stock  preparing  for 
“housing”  it,  by  which  term  they  describe  putting 
plants  under  glass.  You  may  see  rows  of  men  at 
this  work  in  every  great  nursery,  and  there  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  labour  is  carried  out  to  a  great  extent.  The 
first  person  takes  up  the  pot,  raps  the  edge  of  it  on 
something  solid — sometimes  on  his  own  knee,  or 
against  the  point  of  his  shoe,  or,  what  is  not  a  bad 
contrivance,  against  the  tread,  or  shoulder,  of  the 
blade  of  a  spade  stuck  firmly  in  the  ground  beside 
him  for  the  purpose.  This  first  move  is,  or  should  be, 
done  rapidly,  and  is  intended  to  look  out  for  worms 
which  may  have  got  access  to  the  pot,  and  if  they 
get  the  least  warning  of  approaching  danger  you  lose 
sight  of  them  for  that  day.  The  next  move  is  to  see 
that  the  drainage  is  perfect,  and  a  little  adjustment 
of  the  crocks,  if  needs  be,  will  soon  put  that  right. 
Then  the  pot  is  passed  to  a  second  person,  who,  with 
an  old  knife  or  a  flat  piece  of  stick,  removes  any  dirt 
or  moss,  weeds,  &c.,  from  the  surface  ;  therefore  this 
division  of  the  occupation  is  called  “  surfacing.”  The 
pot  is  then  handed  on  to  a  third  person,  to  be  cleaned 
with  a  wisp  of  dry  hay  or  straw,  or  with  a  cloth,  or, 
if  very  dirty,  with  a  scrubbing-brush  and  water.  This 
last,  though  the  most  drudging  part,  must  be  put  into 
careful  hands,  as  an  unaccustomed  workman  might 
destroy  a  valuable  collection  by  the  mere  simple  pro¬ 
cess  of  washing  the  outside  of  the  pots,  so  that  my 
readers  who  are  nursing  on  a  smaller  scale  had  better 
see  to  this  important  point.  The  water  in  the  tub 
must  soon  get  very  black  and  nasty  from  the  slime 
and  dirt  scrubbed  off  the  pots,  and  if  this  is  allowed 
to  soak  the  earth  inside  the  pot  it  will  glue  the  whole 
together,  so  that  the  plants  will  not  seem  to  want  for 
water  for  many  days,  and  when  it  is  given  them  it 
will  hardly  pass  into  the  soil  at  all,  but  must  run  down 
by  the  sides ;  therefore  it  should  be  made  conditional 
with  him,  or  her,  who  washes  flower-pots  in  the  autumn, 
or,  indeed,  at  any  time,  that  none  of  the  water  touches 
the  soil,  not  even  if  the  inside  of  the  rim  of  the  pot 
is  green  and  must  be  washed.  After  that,  the  old 
stakes,  if  any,  should  all  be  tested,  to  ascertain  if  they 
are  still  sound  and  in  then  proper  places,  but,  if  the 
plants  are  intended  for  a  greenhouse  or  window,  this 
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part  may  be  left  undone ;  and  also  new  or  proper 
labels  need  not  be  provided  till  the  first  bad  weather 
will  stop  out-door  work.  It  would  also  give  a  neat 
finish  to  the  whole  if  a  slight  covering  of  fresh  soil 
were  put  over  that  in  each  of  the  pots,  first  seeing 
that  the  old  soil  is  uniformly  moist,  and  then,  with  a 
fine  rose,  to  give  a  slight  shower  over  the  foliage, 
earth,  pots,  and  all.  If  the  stages,  glass,  paths,  &c., 
are  clean  and  dry,  and  you  allow  the  plants  to  get  dry 
also  after  this  preparation,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  do  very  well  for  along  time;  and  the 
only  other  point  which  occurs  to  me  at  present  is  this, 
that,  as  soon  as  plants  are  “  housed,”  the  watering 
should  henceforth,  for  the  winter  season,  be  done  early 
in  the  day  and  never  in  the  afternoon,  for  reasons 
which  must  be  plain  enough  to  any  one  who  has 
hitherto  read  The  Cottage  Gardener.  Another 
very  wise  plan  at  this  season  would  be  to  look  out  all 
greenhouse  or  half-hardy  plants  that  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  pots  in  the  open  garden,  and  such  of  them 
as  are  intended  to  be  potted  again,  or  even  to  be  taken 
up  to  shelter  from  the  frost,  and  to  be  secured  in  sheds 
or  cellars,  should  now  have  their  roots  gradually  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  change,  as  I  have  remarked  on  some 
weeks  since,  by  cutting  a  portion  right  through  with 
a  spade.  Besides  the  advantage  of  making  more  sure 
at  the  time  of  taking  up  such  plants,  their  growth  in 
the  meantime  is  checked,  therefore  they  will  ripen 
the  young  wood  better ;  and,  if  they  are  late  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  such  as  scarlet  geraniums  (they  are  not 
pelargoniums,  at  any  rate),  and  the  soil  is  rich  and 
damp,  they  will  now  make  more  leaves  and  shoots 
than  flowers,  but  by  a  little  curtailment  at  the  roots 
this  disposition  is  reversed.  In  the  case  of  half-hardy 
shrubs  in  the  open  borders,  which  are  to  be  potted  or 
even  protected  where  they  stand,  a  little  cutting  of  the 
roots  would  now  be  very  useful  to  them,  and  also  a 
regular  pruning  all  over  the  branches,  cutting  back 
the  softest  part  of  the  tops.  Seedlings  of  these  plants 
when  turned  out  in  the  open  soil  have  a  natural  dis¬ 
position  to  ramble  away  late  in  the  autumn,  and  if 
this  is  not  checked  in  time  no  one  can  keep  them 
over  the  winter. 

Scarlet  Geraniums  are  often  taken  up,  carefully 
potted,  and  put  in  the  shade  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
about  the  end  of  this  month,  and  when  they  do  well 
that  way  continue  their  bloom  for  some  time,  and 
are  very  useful  in  the  greenhouse.  This  cutting  off 
the  roots  previously  to  their  removal  would  almost 
insure  success.  I  have  heard  of  people  putting 
these  and  similar  plants  into  a  close  hothouse  as  soon 
as  they  were  potted  from  the  borders,  to  make  them 
root  the  faster,  as  they  said;  but  the  truth  is,  although 
they  may  root  freely  enough,  the  sudden  shifting  will 
assuredly  injure  their  bloom  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Every  one  regrets  the  loss  of  favourite  specimens, 
which  grow  too  large  or  cannot  well  be  removed  after 
they  are  once  planted  out ;  but  with  a  preparatory 
cutting  of  their  roots  and  top  branches  they  may  be 
preserved  for  years. 

A  section  of  the  scarlet  geranium  called  Nosegays 
will  bear  a  smart  forcing  in  February  and  March,  if 
they  are  now  properly  prepared,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
their  flowering  pots  by  the  end  of  October.  Plants 
of  them  two  years  old  answer  best  for  forcing,  but 
any  healthy  plants  of  them  now  growing  in  the  bor¬ 
ders  may  be  so  managed  as  to  come  into  bloom  before 
the  middle  of  April  with  a  little  spring  forcing. 
Their  roots  are  not  to  be  cut  at  this  stage,  but  all 
their  side  branches  and  their  leaders  must  be  cut 
close,  not  leaving  more  than  a  couple  of  eyes  on  any 
of  them.  As  the  Nosegays  are  a  tall,  long-jointed 
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race,  and  without  close  pruning  you  can  do  little 
good  with  them,  in  a  week  or  ten  clays  after  they  are 
thus  cut  a  host  of  young  branches  will  spring  up 
from  all  parts  of  the  stems  if  the  plants  are  old,  and 
as  soon  as  their  leaves  are  about  the  size  of  a  shilling 
is  the  proper  time  to  remove  them  from  the  border 
to  be  potted,  and  the  process  is  only  a  repetition  of 
that  to  tall  pelargoniums.  Their  roots  are  shortened, 
so  that  at  first  potting  they  may  be  put  into  small  pots, 
and  kept  close  for  a  while  to  encourage  new  roots. 
This  close  forcing,  which  I  have  just  condemned  in 
the  case  of  large  plants  with  their  full  complement 
of  leaves,  roots,  and  flower  buds,  is  highly  beneficial 
when  all  these  are  either  in  a  great  measure  wanting 
or  in  a  crippled  state.  As  soon  as  the  first  pots  are 
full  of  roots  the  plants  are  repotted  into  larger  ones, 
but  at  that  late  season  only  one  size  larger ;  and  the 
third  shift,  if  not  the  second,  should  be  their  flowering 
pots,  but  that  depends  on  the  size  of  the  plants,  and 
the  facility  with  which  they  will  rest.  They  should 
be  kept  at  greenhouse  temperature  close  to  the  glass, 
and  be  regularly  watered  through  the  winter.  Early 
in  February  let  them  be  brought  into  a  forcing  pit, 
but  a  good  hot  kitchen  window  would  answer  the 
purpose,  provided  that  the  plants  were  wintered  in  a 
cold  pit. 

Frequent  Repotting. — None  of  us  have  yet  ex¬ 
plained  why  it  is  that  gardeners  do  not  put  such 
plants  into  their  flowering  pots  at  once,  and  so  get 
rid  of  the  trouble  of  frequent  pottings,  but  here  it  is 
at  last.  If  we  were  to  put  a  pelargonium  into  a  full- 
sized  pot  after  its  roots  were  shortened,  the  young 
roots  would  all  work  out  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and 
then  coil  round  and  round  in  the  usual  way,  so  that, 
whatever  the  size  of  the  pot  and  ball  might  be,  the 
roots  are  feeding  in  a  great  measure  only  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  ball ;  whereas,  by  the  use  of  small  pots 
and  progressive  shifts,  the  roots  must  be  at  work  in 
all  parts  of  the  soil.  Country  readers  will  under¬ 
stand  this  better  when  I  say  that  folding  sheep  on 
turnips  is  like  planting  in  the  small  pots,  and  both 
the  fold  and  the  small  pot  are  shifted  as  soon  as  their 
respective  contents  are  appropriated.  Yet  the  far¬ 
mer’s  sheep  and  the  gardener’s  plants  would  get  on 
very  well  without  folds  or  small  pots,  but  it  would  be 
■wasteful  in  both  instances  ;  yet,  for  all  that,  you  see 
at  lambing  time  the  shepherd  allows  some  of  his  pet 
ewes  to  roam  over  a  whole  turnip  field  at  will,  and 
the  gardener  does  the  same  with  pet  plants  by  what 
he  calls  a  one-shift  system-.  Many  plants,  however, 
cannot  stand  such  good  feeding;  they  soon  take  a 
surfeit. 

Forcing  Bulbs. — The  earliest  of  this  class  is  the 
Double  Roman  narcissus,  and,  very  fortunately,  it  is  the 
easiest  to  manage  of  the  family.  Any  light  soil  will 
do  to  grow  it  in,  and  the  usual  way  is  to  put  three 
bulbs  into  a  6-inch  pot,  or  two  in  a  5-inch  pot,  and  a 
dozen  of  such  bulbs  may  be  had  for  three  or  four 
shillings.  After  potting  give  a  good  watering  and 
set  the  pots  in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  where  the 
heat  of  the  sun  cannot  reach  to  stimulate  the  bulbs 
to  make  leaves  before  they  have  made  roots,  for  that  is 
the  grand  secret  in  forcing  all  kinds  of  bulbs.  The 
pots  should  be  at  the  least  half  filled  with  roots  be¬ 
fore  you  can  see  the  bud  of  leaves,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
centre  of  the  bulbs.  This  Double  Roman  narcissus 
is  a  famous  one  to  root  fast,  therefore,  as  soon  as  you 
see  the  roots  working  down  freely  into  the  mould  in 
the  pot,  you  may  take  the  pots  to  a  kitchen  window, 
if  no  better  convenience  is  at  hand.  Indeed,  I  know 
of  no  better  place  in  which  to  force  these  hardy  bulbs 
than  a  good  kitchen  window  facing  the  sun.  If  their 
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leaves  grow  too  fast  or  weakly,  you  can  lift  the  bot¬ 
tom  sash  and  turn  them  outside  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  there  is  always  warm  water  ready  for  them. 
The  air  is  also  dry  about  them  and  in  constant  mo¬ 
tion,  for  the  draught  of  the  chimney  sucks  up  the  air 
continually,  so  that  fresh  air  is  constantly  pouring 
into  a  good  kitchen.  Fresh  air  is  just  as  useful  to 
plants  as  it  is  to  cooks  and  kitchen  maids ;  and  if 
ever  you  see  plants  or  maids  look  pale  and  languid 
in  a  kitchen,  depend  on  it  the  fault  is  more  in  the 
want  of  ventilation  than  in  anything  else. 

The  next  earliest  bulbs  are  the  single  and  double 
Van  Thol  tulip.  The  usual  way  to  plant  them  is  to 
put  five  of  them  in  a  6-inch  pot,  or  what  used  to  be 
called  32’s,  and  three  into  a  5-inch  pot. 

There  are  three  more  of  the  narcissus  family  very 
good  for  forcing,  but  not  nearly  so  early  as  the  Double 
Roman ;  these  are  called  Solid  d'Or,  Stadtles  General, 
and  Grand  Monarque.  These  are  the  best,  but  there 
is  hardly  an  end  to  the  number  of  narcissi,  and 
they  might  all  be  grown  in  pots.  Then  of  tulips,  be¬ 
sides  the  Van  Thol,  there  are  Claremond,  Golden 
Standard,  and  Royal  Standard,  three  of  the  best  and 
second  earliest  with  Rex  rubrorum,  Marriage  do  ma 
T'iile,  andTurnsol;  these  of  the  later  sorts  are  very  good 
for  forcing.  There  are  scores  of  other  sorts,  I  dare  say, 
just  as  good,  but  the  above  are  the  cream  of  all  that 
1  have  tried  myself,  and  I  recollect  having  tried  42 
sorts  one  year.  There  is  a  little  yellow  tulip  with  a 
drooping  flower,  called  the  Florentine  tulip,  and  some 
people  are  very  fond  of  it  for  forcing,  as  it  is  rather 
sweet. 

The  double  and  single  jonquils  are  also  easily 
forced,  and  all  the  hyacinths  will  force,  either  in  soil, 
moss,  or  water.  It  is  true  that  the  dealers  recom¬ 
mend  such-and-such  sorts  as  being  best  for  either 
way,  but  I  could  never  make  out  any  difference  in 
any  of  them.  If  the  bulbs  are  strong  and  healthy, 
and  the  roots  get  well  forward  before  the  leaves  begin 
to  grow,  I  believe  any  hyacinth  will  do  well  enough 
either  in  water,  moss,  or  in  soil ;  but  I  prefer  moss 
as  the  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Water  is  the 
most  damaging  to  the  bulbs,  and  soil  may  get  too 
dry,  or  too  damp,  or  mouldy,  or  the  drainage  may 
get  stopped,  and  many  other  unlooked-for  difficulties 
besides  may  occur  to  it,  but  moss  is  free  from  such 
impediments.  Like  a  sponge,  it  holds  enough  water 
and  no  more,  the  roots  run  through  it  in  all  directions, 
and  at  last  crowd  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  where  the 
moss  is  beginning  to  rot,  and  no  doubt  they  feed  on 
it  in  that  state.  The  different  bulb  growers  in  Hol¬ 
land  give  different  names  to  their  seedling  bulbs 
although  they  may  be  the  same  variety ;  this  is  often 
unavoidable,  but  it  is  very  puzzling  when  you  come 
to  make  a  selection.  D.  Beaton. 
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We  lately  directed  attention  to  the  benefit  in  early 
forcing,  of  having  steep  sloping  instead  Of  flat  glass 
roofs.  For  many  purposes  these  steep  roofs,  provided 
they  are  not  carried  to  an  extreme,  would  be  the 
most  serviceable  at  all  seasons,  for  while  they  com¬ 
mand  the  greatest  amount  of  light  in  winter,  the 
number  of  rays  that  would  be  reflected  in  summer 
would  render  shading  next  to  unnecessary.  When 
once  these  matters  come  to  be  thoroughly  thought 
about,  many  things  will  receive  the  benefit  of  nice 
upright  little  houses,  which  are  now  obliged  to  get 
on  as  best  they  can  in  flat-roofed  pits  and  frames. 
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Having  settled  upon  the  angle  of  the  house,  the  next 
thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the 
Formation  of  the  Borders,  both  within  and  with¬ 
out,  if  it  be  your  object  to  plant  in  both  positions. 
The  subject  is  a  large  one,  but  has  already  been 
handled  by  our  able  coadjutor,  Mr.  Errington,  and, 
therefore,  requires  less  notice  now,  as  such  a  border 
as  wrill  grow  tender  trees  well  out  Of  doors  will  not 
fail  to  accomplish  the  same  object  in  the  case  of  those 
grown  within,  provided  their  relative  circumstances 
are  attended  to.  A  few  words,  however,  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  In  most  situations  we  should  have,  for 
vines  and  other  tender  trees,  an  impervious  bottom  for 
their  borders ;  that  bottom  sloping  considerably,  say 
at  an  angle  of  from  75°  to  80°,  from  back  to  front.  At 
the  front  there  should  be  a  deep  drain,  and,  if  the 
border  is  large,  a  cross  drain  should  run  from  back 
to  front,  below  the  level  of  the  hard  flooring,  in  every 
15  or  20  feet.  At  the  termination  of  the  drain  at  the 
back,  and  opposite  to  it  in  front,  upright  tubes  should 
be  inserted,  that  the  air  may  circulate  through  the 
drains  and  amongst  the  open  nibble  that  covers  the 
impervious  bottom.  This  rubble,  consisting  of  brick¬ 
bats,  clinkers,  hard  lumpy  chalk,  &c.,  should  be  at 
least  one  foot  in  thickness.  The  bottom  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  impervious  to  the  roots  by  means  of  paving- 
stone,  tiles,  slates,  or  by  means  of  one  part  of  quick¬ 
lime  to  six  or  seven  parts  of  gravel,  with  just  suffi¬ 
cient  water  to  blend  them  quickly,  and  laid  down  four 
inches  thick.  The  great  object  of  such  bottoms  is  to 
prevent  roots  getting  down,  which  is  one  great  cause 
of  unfruitfulness;  as  the  crude  juices  formed,  owing 
to  too  much  moisture  being  absorbed,  cannot  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  elaborated  in  the  case  of  plants  which  are 
natives  of  climates  more  sunny  than  ours.  The  case 
of  a  hardy  forest-tree  is  a  different  affair,  the  deeper 
its  roots  go  the  more  luxuriantly  will  it  flourish  ;  the 
obtaining  of  timber  and  the  securing  of  fruit  are 
different  results,  which  must  be  accomplished  by  dif¬ 
ferent  means.  In  well  drained  shallow  borders  the 
soil-moisture  absorbed  by  the  roots  is  more  oxygen¬ 
ated  from  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  which  is  found 
to  assist  the  processes  of  elaboration  and  assimilation 
by  the  leaves.  “  Well,  but,”  I  hear  a  friend  slyly  ask, 
“  do  all  you  gardeners  have  these  impervious  bot¬ 
toms?”  No  !  but  that  is  often  our  grief,  not  our  glory. 
Were  we  building  a  new  house,  we  have  had  sufficient 
experience  in  the  matter  to  lead  us  to  try  and  do  what 
we  are  recommending.  We  are,  therefore,  not  to  be 
enrolled  among  that  class  of  worthies  who,  when 
told  that  their  practice  and  their  teaching  did  not 
agree,  replied,  “  Do  not  as  I  do,  but  do  as  I  tell  you.” 
What  we  advise,  we  have  done,  and  would  be  ready  to 
do  again.  True,  many  of  our  best  gardeners  are 
opposed  to  the  practice,  and  their  opinion  as  well  as 
their  success  are  points  not  to  be  disregarded ;  but 
in  one  point  we  all  agree,  and  that  is  thorough  drain¬ 
age.  Some  of  their  reasons  for  opposing  these  bot¬ 
tomed  borders  we  look  upon  as  fallacies,  such  as  the 
impossibility  of  the  heat  contained  in  the  earth  ascend¬ 
ing,  or  of  moisture  getting  up  to  supply  the  roots  by 
means  of  capillary  attraction  in  dry  weather.  We 
know  of  no  substance  recommended  for  bottoming 
borders  that  would  prevent  either  of  these  desirables 
from  taking  place.  Porosity,  not  consolidation,  is  the 
greatest  opponent  to  the  passage  of  heat,  either  up¬ 
wards  or  downwards.  Moisture  will  even  pass  through 
flag-stones  if  in  contact  with  a  humid  substance.  But 
if  we  could  (which  we  cannot)  exclude  moisture  from 
rising,  it  would  be  all  the  better  in  the  case  of  all 
tender  plants  growing  in  the  open  soil,  as  such  mois¬ 
ture  is  always  more  promotive  of  growth  than  of 
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fruitfulness.  The  moisture  that  falls  from  the  clouds 
loaded  with  air  and  fertilizing  properties  is,  for  such 
purposes,  the  best ;  and,  when  that  is  not  sufficient, 
it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  apply  that  which  has 
been  exposed  to  atmospheric  influence.  Tire  great 
error  committed  in  fruit-tree  borders  has  arisen  from 
the  practice  of  treating  a  peach  or  a  vine  just  as  we 
would  a  carrot  or  a  cabbage,  or  a  mere  forest-tree, 
where  quickness  of  growth  and  luxuriance  were  the 
main  objects  aimed  at.  In  their  case,  depth  of  soil, 
and  even  deeply  stirring  the  subsoil,  are  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  because  not  only  is  a  free  scope  given  to 
the  roots,  hut  in  wet  seasons  they  will  not  be  flooded, 
and  in  dry  seasons  they  will  not  be  parched.  In 
borders,  say  for  vines  treated  in  a  similar  manner, 
you  will  often  obtain  rods  like  good  walking-sticks 
and  leaves  like  parasols,  but  the  fruit  is  not  unfre- 
quently  small  and  badly  coloured. 

From  vines  in  shallower  borders,  with  wood  and 
leaves  half  the  size,  you  will  obtain  superior  fruit. 
Why  the  difference?  In  the  one  case  there  was 
more  growth  than  could  be  thoroughly  matured,  in 
the  other  the  juices  were  all  highly  elaborated;  in 
the  one  case  the  wood  when  cut  was  soft  and  some¬ 
what  pithy,  in  the  other  it  was  like  heart  of  oak. 
We  do  not  like  to  see  great  luxuriance  in  our  peach- 
trees,  but  we  are  all  rather  fond  of  strong  wood  in 
our  vines,  as  the  finer  the  shoots,  and  the  larger  the 
leaves,  the  finer  we  should  expect  the  future  crop  to 
be,  provided  the  elaborating  of  the  juices  of  the 
plant  were  perfectly  completed :  without  that  the 
luxuriance  is  of  no  advantage.  To  secure  that  luxu¬ 
riance,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  command  the 
perfect  ripening  of  the  wood,  the  roots  must  be  kept 
within  atmospheric  influence,  and  then  by  surface 
dressings  and  liquid  manure  you  may  command  what 
strength  of  growth  you  require.  Do  not  misunder¬ 
stand  us,  however  :  the  bottom  of  your  border  must 
be  doping,  not  flat ;  it  must  have  a  natural  drain  of 
open  rubble  all  over  it,  communicating  with  a  good 
drain  in  front.  Without  these  adjuncts  we  advise 
you  to  leave  bottoming  alone.  I  have  had  to  do  with 
bottomed  borders  little  better  than  receptacles  of 
water  and  mud,  by  their  being  made  flat,  and  without 
sufficient  drainage.  If  you  do  not  mean  to  do  all 
this,  then  the  best  thing  will  be  to  follow  the  advice 
of  the  opponents  of  “  bottoming,”  by  making  and 
contenting  yourself  with  good  drains.  For  general 
purposes,  a  depth  of  two  feet  of  good  turfy  soil  will  be 
rather  more  than  a  fair  average.  For  peaches  less 
will  do,  and  without  manure.  Vines  should  have  an 
addition  of  lime  rubbish,  free-stone,  &c.,  to  keep  the 
soil  open.  The  best  incorporated  manure  is  rough 
broken  bones.  Provided  the  soil  is  open,  and  the 
drainage  good,  strength,  by  the  help  of  manure  water, 
can  be  obtained  at  any  time. 

We  only  meant  to  say  a  few  words,  but  the  matter 
would  easily  amplify  into  pages.  One  thing  in  par¬ 
ticular  let  me  caution  you  against,  and  you  must  think 
of  it  while  building  your  walls :  do  not  sink,  but  raise, 
your  outside  borders  as  much  as  possible  above  the 
surrounding  level.  Get  as  much  fresh  uncropped 
top-spit  soil  as  you  can,  and,  if  not  sufficient,  reserve 
a  part  of  the  best  of  the  natural  soil  of  the  place ; 
hut,  in  order  to  do  this,  do  not  sink  a  great  gidly-hole, 
as  if  you  were  going  to  make  a  large  tank  for  the 
holding  of  water.  Every  spade  fid  of  earth  and  clay 
you  remove  unnecessarily  for  this  purpose  is  worse 
than  labour  lost.  Make  all  but  the  best  part  of  the 
natural  soil  (and  that  we  should  not  care  about  mix¬ 
ing,  if  it  can  be  done  without)  subservient  to  giving 
the  bottom  of  your  border  the  necessaiy  slope  ;  in  it 


form  your  drains,  as  deep  as  you  please,  and  then 
upon  this  place  your  rubble  and  prepared  soil.  Thus, 
though  you  cannot  obviate  the  necessity  of  wheeling 
in,  you  will  avoid  the  greater  labour  of  digging, 
picking,  and  wheeling  out.  “  Ah  !  very  nice  indeed ; 
but,  then,  Mr.  Fish,  see  the  additional  expense  I 
must  be  put  to  in  raising  my  walls  several  courses 
of  bricks  higher,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  raise  this 
nicely  sloping  border ;  and  then  there  is  my  neigh¬ 
bour,  Mr.  Fine-taste,  who  will  criticise  me  unmerci¬ 
fully  if  I  should  have  a  brick  above  a  certain  height, 
so  as  to  he  seen  at  all  from  a  certain  window,  and 
pronounce  my  house,  about  which  you  and  I  are 
taking  counsel,  as  a  great,  gawky,  staring  thing.”  1 
reply :  first,  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth,  doing 
well ;  we  tried  to  do  well  in  our  younger  days,  but 
then  we  did  not  know  as  now  how  to  do  it.  Secondly, 
the  course  we  advise  will  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end  ; 
nay,  we  question  whether  the  raising  of  the  additional 
brickwork  would  not  be  cheaper  at  first  than  remov¬ 
ing  such  a  quantity  of  stiff  or  gravelly  soil.  Thirdly, 
practice  demonstrates  its  importance :  doubters  should 
have  a  trial  of  some  of  the  tank-like  borders  some 
of  us  have  to  contrive  to  manage.  Fourthly,  if  there 
is  a  really  valid  objection  to  raising  the  wall,  you 
may  yet  do  much  by  lessening  the  width  of  the 
house,  when  less  height  would  be  necessary,  and  the 
border  might  rise  to  the  front  wall -plate.  Anfi,  fifthly, 
as  to  Mr.  Fine-taste,  yield  your  own  judgment  to  no 
man ;  but  unless  your  own  taste  (informed,  of  course), 
and  your  own  good  strong  common  sense,  see  reasons 
incontrovertible  in  what  he  urges,  smile  at  his  well- 
intentioned  learned  criticism,  and  tell  him  in  turn 
that  wherever  utility  and  fitness  for  a  given  object 
are  so  plainly  perceptible  as  to  require  no  explana¬ 
tions,  there  the  taste  developed  cannot  be  bad. 

R,  Fish. 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Cabbage  Plants. — The  earliest  and  best  varieties 
should  now  be  put  out  in  succession  for  early  spring 
use.  The  ground  should  be  prepared  by  a  liberal 
application  of  good  manure,  and  well  trenched;  if 
ridged  into  sloping  banks,  as  before  recommended,  so 
much  the  better :  the  ridges  may  be  left  as  rough  as 
possible,  and  the  young  plants  which  were  sown  at 
the  proper  season  for  spring  cabbages  may  be  planted 
at  the  intended  distance  on  the  sides  of  the  ridges, 
and  the  intervals  filled  up  with  strong  colewort  plants, 
to  be  drawn  out  as  they  become  ready  for  use  through¬ 
out  the  winter. 

Cauliflowers. — Sow  full  crops  of  this  vegetable, 
so  that  the  requisite  quantity  of  plants  to  stand  the 
winter  for  spring  planting  may  be  secured. 

Watercress. — Those  who  are  enabled  to  cultivate 
the  watercress,  should  now,  if  a  new  bed  is  to  be  made, 
clear  away  all  the  rubbish  from  the  spot  selected,  and 
replant.  Where  the  watercress  is  already  established, 
and  has  been  well  gathered  from,  a  part  of  the  bed 
should  be  well  cleared  out,  saving  all  the  strongest 
and  best  plants  to  replant  again  after  all  the  weed, 
rubbish,  and  muddy  refuse  have  been  taken  away. 
The  beds  should,  if  possible,  be  established  where 
good  fresh  water  is  at  all  times  running  through 
them. 

Lettuces. — Prick  out  and  transplant  as  fast  as 
the  seed  bed  requires  thinning,  taking  care,  these 
moist  mild  evenings,  to  place  some  baits  of  new 
brewers’  grains,  or  new  bran  in  small  quantities,  to 
entice  the  slugs  together,  so  that  they  may  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  garden  laws.  Our  custom  is 
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to  run  round  tlie  garden  with  a  basket  of  fresh  slaked 
lime  to  kill  them,  and  the  next  morning  we  again 
go  round  with  a  spade  and  bucket,  collecting  all  we 
can  find,  and  turning  them  to  account  by  adding  them 
to  the  manure  heap,  for  the  land  at  some  future  time. 

Celery. — Continue  to  earth  up  gradually  and  care¬ 
fully  when  the  plants  are  quite  dry,  drawing  up  the 
outer  leaves  quite  straight,  and  pressing  the  earth 
gently  round  them,  to  protect,  as  we  have  before  ad¬ 
vised,  the  heart  of  the  celery  from  being  smothered 
with  earth. 

Endive. — Attend  to  the  directions  given  last  week 
under  the  head  “  celery  and  salads.” 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — Those  who  have  late 
cucumbers  and  melons  in  a  healthy  state  should  assist 
them  a  little  by  topping  up  and  renewing  the  linings; 
or,  if  heated  by  tanks  or  hot  water  pipes,  apply  a 
little  more  heat ;  slight  coverings  at  night  with  mats, 
&c.,  will  also  very  materially  assist  them.  Cucum¬ 
bers  of  the  best  varieties  for  winter  culture  should 
now  he  sown.  A  plant  or  two  of  the  Sion  House  or 
Kenyon  varieties  may  be  grown  in  any  small  house 
where  heat  is  maintained  for  the  pine  apple,  or  stove, 
or  orchideous  plants ;  or  in  a  cutting  house  ;  and  if 
either  trained  up  a  rafter,  or  the  end,  or  hack  wall  of 
the  house,  a  good  succession  of  fruit  may  be  obtained. 
These  varieties  also  may  be  successfully  cultivated 
through ’the  winter  in  pits  or  frames,  if  trained  on  a 
trellis  and  near  the  glass. 

Radishes  of  various  kinds  should  now  he  sown  on 
warm  borders. 

Mushroom  Beds. — Collect  materials  for  making 
the  principal  hearing  mushroom  beds  as  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  directed,  and  those  beds  which  have  been  for 
some  time  in  bearing  should  be  slightly  sprinkled 
with  liquid  manure,  applied  in  a  tepid  state,  and 
brewed  from  the  dung  of  the  cow,  sheep,  horse,  or 
deer,  without  the  addition  of  either  soot  or  lime. 

James  Barnes. 
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MY  FLOWERS. 

(No,  43.) 

Thts  is  the  time  for  making  cuttings  or  taking  slips 
of  the  chrysanthemum.  These  are  very  elegant  plants 
indeed ;  the  flowers,  when  fine,  are  beautiful  both  as 
to  colour  and  shape ;  they  are  so  feathery  and  grace¬ 
ful  in  their  attitude,  and  soft  and  delicate  in  tint,  that 
they  are  well  worth  some  little  care,  and  if  possible, 
should  he  placed  in  our  windows,  as  they  are  finer 
and  last  longer  in  bloom  than  when  in  the  open 
ground.  By  taking  cuttings  or  slips  now,  we  shall 
obtain  flowers  earlier  next  season  than  by  doing  so 
in  the  spring,  but  then  we  must  plant  them  in  pots 
that  they  may  be  protected  during  the  winter.  The 
best  sorts,  of  course,  should  be  selected,  and  the  cut¬ 
tings  taken  from  young  shoots,  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  and  planted  in  good  sized  pots  that  will  hold 
several  of  them  as  they  need  not  to  be  planted  sepa¬ 
rately.  This  should  be  done  early  in  the  month.  The 
chrysanthemum  is  an  invaluable  autumn  flower,  both 
in  the  room  and  the  border  ;  it  lasts  so  long,  and  is 
so  lovely,  and  has  also  a  pleasant  perfume.  The 
small  red  variety  was  the  first  introduced  into  this 
country,  but  it  is  now  quite  thrown  into  shade  by  the 
many  finer  and  handsomer  sorts  we  cultivate.  Jt  is 
often  seen  in  cottage  gardens,  but  seldom  in  those  of 
the  rich.  Its  native  land  is  China,  where  it  is  highly 
valued  and  extolled,  and  so  it  is  in  Japan  ;  but  it  was 


only  brought  to  England  in  the  year  1795,  although 
it  is  said  to  have  been  known  here  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  and  then  to  have  disappeared.  There  are 
more  than  fifty  varieties  cultivated  in  its  own  land ; 
we  have  also  a  large  variety  of  them  of  rich  and 
various  colours.  The  best  annual  chrysanthemum 
is  said  to  be  that  called  “  tricolor,’  which  has  white, 
yellow,  and  purple  flowers,  and  they  look  gay  and  bril¬ 
liant  when  clustering  together  in  the  border.  There  is 
something  very  interesting  to  us  in  a  Chinese  flower: 
it  comes  from  a  land  that  must  ever  be  pleasant  to 
the  heart  of  woman,  as  so  closely  connected  wfith  her 
special  enjoyment,  tea.  In  the  poorest  cottages  that 
grateful  beverage  is  clung  to  when  little  else  can  be 
obtained;  and  I  think  most  of  “my  sisters”  will 
agree  with  me  in  confessing  that  it  is  one  of  the  last 
luxuries  we  should  be  willing  to  give  up.  A  flower 
of  China  speaks  to  us  of  strange  things  ;  of  an  em¬ 
pire  dark  and  idolatrous,  yet  so  firm  and  resolute  in 
its  policy  that  for  centuries  it  has  been  sitting  soli¬ 
tary  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  unloved  and 
almost  unregarded.  But  for  its  own  peculiar  tree, 
China  would  be  a  place  unknown,  and  unchanged 
amid  the  changes  of  this  restless  world.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  pleased  God  to  “lift  up”  its  doors,  “that 
tire  king  of  glory  may  come  in.”  Even  in  that  land, 
shut  in  by  mountains  and  seas,  and  laws,  the  Gospel 
has  at  last  been  preached ;  and  we  may,  as  we  watch 
the  opening  buds  of  our  delicate  chrysanthemum, 
rejoice  to  think  that  their  dark,  impenetrable  country 
now  hears  the  “  voice  of  the  charmer,”  and  sees  the 
“  true  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world.”  Noiv  the  Gospel  is  “  preached  in  all  the 
world  as  a  witness  to  all  nations,”  are  we  preparing 
for  “  the  end"  which  “  shall  then  come?” 

The  fern  certainly  cannot  be  called  a  flower,  but 
it  is  a  very  beautiful  production  of  the  soil,  and  is 
in  peculiar  luxuriance  this  summer.  I  have  seen 
very  delicate  specimens  in  windows ;  I  have  read 
of  the  beauty  of  the  choice  ferneries  that  many  gar¬ 
deners  possess ;  but  I  turn  to  nature’s  fernery,  and 
nothing  can  exceed  that.  There  are  spots  in  the 
woodlands  where  the  tall,  quiet  trees  stand  closely 
together,  yet  admitting  air  and  sunshine  for  the  growth 
of  woodland  plants  ;  and  there  waves  the  fern  in  free 
and  graceful  luxuriance,  in  such  rich  masses  that  it 
seems  almost  as  a  moving  sea  of  deep,  dark  verdure, 
and  charms  the  eye  with  its  elegant,  feathery  foliage. 
In  some  of  the  wild,  picturesque,  park-like  spots, 
through  which  pathways  often  run,  we  meet  with 
scenes  that  rival  anything  a  garden  can  display — 
scenes  of  unspeakable  beauty.  Let  all  who  possess 
highly  cultivated  gardens  cherish  and  enjoy  them ; 
their  various  collections  show  the  endless  operations 
of  God’s  creative  power,  ever  wonderful  and  ever  new; 
but  let  those  who  possess  them  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  exquisite  things  that  spread  themselves  around  ; 
let  them  turn  from  the  lovely  fields  and  lanes,  to  the 
thickets  and  copses,  to  the  beautiful  dells  that  no  one 
notices,  where  they  will  find  such  “  ferneries,”  such 
little  bright  sunny  glades,  such  groupings  of  wild 
shrubs,  and  such  soft  velvetty  turf,  that  they  may  re¬ 
turn  to  their  homes  enchanted  with  their  own  wild 
gardens,  where  weeds  do  not  worry  them,  or  blights 
and  frosts  disappoint  their  highest  expectations.  I 
confess  that,  although  I  have  become  a  scribbler  on 
flowers,  I  never  did  visit  a  show  garden  in  my  life 
without  weariness  and  distaste.  I  always  wanted  to 
go  home,  or  to  get  out  into  the  park  among  the  trees 
and  brambles,  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  I  do 
not  prefer  a  picturesque  “  cottage  garden,”  with  all 
its  tangled  hedges  and  unpretending  prettinesses,  to 
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that  of  the  first  nobleman  in  the  land.  Now,  I  am 
afraid,  I  have  shocked  some  of  my  readers. 

The  China  aster  is  an  invaluable  annual.  It  has 
such  a  variety  of  colour  that  it  ornaments  the  garden 
more  than  any  other  plant,  and  goes  blooming  on  so 
steadily  and  perseveringly  that  it  should  be  sown  in 
every  lied  and  border.  Even  in  my  garden  it  does 
tolerably  well,  and  though  not  very  large  looks  bright 
and  gay.  This  is  also  a  Chinese  plant ;  it  is  valued 
and  highly  cultivated  in  its  native  land,  and  is  a 
larger  and  finer  flower  than  with  us.  I  have  seen  a 
small  collection  of  Chinese  flowers  painted  on  rice 
paper,  and  brought  direct  from  that  country ;  the 
colouring  was  bright  and  the  form  of  the  flowers 
seemed  pretty.  We  shall  probably  now  receive  many 
beautiful  new  plants  from  that  hitherto  unexplored 
region,  and  thereby  have  renewed  cause  to  admire 
and  adore  the  wonders  aud  beauties  of  God’s  hand. 
The  daisy  now  blooming  at  my  feet  is  a  wonder  and 
a  beauty,  yet  we  need  perpetual  reminding,  and  a 
new  and  splendid  specimen  sometimes  awakens  a 
feeling  that  the  simple  daily  beauties  around  us  fail 
to  excite. 

I  have  seen  China  asters  extremely  fine  in  a  cottage 
garden  facing  the  south,  the  soil  of  which  is  light 
and  dry.  They  are  not  usually  raised  by  cottagers, 
but  they  greatly  heighten  the  beauty  of  their  simple 
gardens.  There  is  always  a  fertility  in  cottage  soil ; 
flowers  seem  to  do  well  there,  in  spite  of  trees,  and 
shade,  and  damp,  and  everything  that  injures  them 
in  higher  stations.  They  always  bloom  earlier  and 
later,  seem  sweeter,  and  glow  more  brightly  than  in 
some  more  cultivated  grounds,  and  appear  to  suffer 
less  from  blight  and  frost.  There  is  a  blessing  on  the 
labouring  poor,  if  they  would  but  feel  it.  “  The  poor 
and  the  stranger”  were  tenderly  guarded  by  the  sta¬ 
tutes  of  God,  and  He  guards  them  tenderly  still.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  his  rank  and  station,  “  He  that  dwell- 
dth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  most  high”  is  “  covered” 
with  “  the  feathers”  and  “  the  wings”  of  God,  and 
fenced  round  with  mercy.  At  this  particular  time  of 
trial  let  us  all  remember  that  such  a  man  shall  not 
fear  “  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness, 
nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  Many  letters  must  remain  unanswered  until  next  week. 

Bitter  Cucumbers  ( Hester  S.). — You  will  see  the  cause  of  this 
and  the  remedy  explained  at  p.  291. 

Peas  Soaked  in  Aloes  (A.  A.,  Clericus ). — Pour  a  quart  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  upon  an  ounce  of  aloes  ;  stir  till  this  is  dissolved  ;  let  the 
liquor  get  cold,  and  soak  the  peas  in  it  for  12  hours.  Your  other 
questions  are  answered  at  page  304. 

Turf  on  Chalky  Soil  (A.  Blade). — There  is  no  mode  of  keep¬ 
ing  this  green  in  the  droughts  of  summer  except  by  watering  it  plen¬ 
tifully,  and  at  least  once  a  week  with  liquid  manure.  The  chalk 
downs,  though  clothed  with  the  herbage  most  suitable  to  them,  be¬ 
come  brown  in  summer.  You  say  you  have  constantly  mowed  and 
rolled  your  lawn,  which  is  laid  with  turf  from  a  down.  You  had  the 
turf,  therefore,  most  suitable  to  your  soil,  and  the  rolling  was  right, 
but  if  you  mow  much  during  the  droughts  of  July  and  August  you 
only  increase  the  brownness.  We  should  try  giving  liquid-manure 
liberally,  even  the  ammoniacal  liquor  from  gas-works  much  diluted. 
The  richer  the  surface  soil  the  better  it  resists  drought.  We  suggest 
this  to  save  you  from  the  expense  of  relaying  the  turf. 

Rose  Leaves  Turned  Brown  (T.  I.  Cross). — Dry  weather  and 
the  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots  have  done  this.  You  had  better 
leave  them  alone  now,  but  next  summer  put  mulch  over  the  roots,  and 
give  water  occasionally. 

Dahlia  Cuttings  (Ibid). — Cuttings  of  the  shoots  had  better  be 
planted  several  together  in  one  large  pot.  Insert  them  round  the 
side  of  the  pot.  Hollyhocks  are  not  annuals  but  biennials,  and  are 
best  sown  in  June,  the  seedlings  to  be  transplanted  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  where  they  are  to  remain.  For  information  relative  to 
fuchsia  and  geranium  cuttings  see  p.  14  of  vol.  i.  and  p.  147  of  the 
present.  Pray  look  to  our  indexes.  Your  water-butt  on  the  level  of 
the  ground  in  your  garden  may  have  a  half-inch  gutta  percha  tube 
fixed  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  your  watering-pots.  You 
will  find  it  very  awkward  to  water  directly  from  the  tube,  and  there 
is  not  fall  from  it  sufficient  to  throw  the  water  any  distance. 


Gladiolus  (A  Curate). — We  could  make  nothing  of  your  flower. 
Flowers  are  not  examinable  if  put  fresh  in  a  letter  and  stamped  by 
the  post ;  to  be  of  use  they  must  reach  us  as  fresh  and  full  as  when 
gathered,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  enclosing  them  in  tin  cases, 
surrounded  with  tissue  paper  slightly  damped.  The  four  stamens  in 
j  a  gladioli  is  a  sport  of  nature.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  other  names 
than  Natalensis  and  Psittacinus  being  applied  to  this  gladiolus. 

Young  Geranium  Cuttings  (Ibid). — These  now  rooting  cannot 
be  kept  in  a  cold,  dark  room  over  a  kitchen  through  the  winter,  but 
try  them ;  and  also  save  the  old  plants  in  case  you  fail  with  the 
|  young  ones. 

Zauchsneria  Californica  (Ibid). —  This  is  quite  hardy,  and 
when  done  flowering  plant  it  out  of  doors ;  the  young  shoots  may 
die  down  from  being  tenderly  treated,  but  the  roots  will  push  up 
young  branches. 

Gladiolus  in  Moss  (Ibid). — You  say  this  promises  well.  We 
never  saw  a  gladiolus  growing  in  moss,  but  Mr.  Beaton  tells  us  that 
all  bulbs  which  lose  their  roots  and  dry  annually  may  be  flowered  in 
moss  easier  than  any  other  way,  and  with  less  injury  to  the  bulbs. 

Standard  Geraniums  (Ibid). — These  have  often  been  made,  and 
if  properly  managed  they  look  well. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees  (G.  W.  P.). — All  letters  are  destroyed 
as  soon  as  answered.  If  we  have  not  replied  to  any  query,  please  to 
put  it  again  ;  but  we  cannot  advise  as  to  arrangement  of  grounds  ; 
such  advice  can  only  be  given  after  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
them,  and  for  this  we  have  no  time. 

Vines  in  Pots  (T.  W.). — An  essay  on  these,  probably,  will  appear 
in  our  pages  very  soon. 

Standard  Currants  (Rev.  C.  W.  L.). — You  will  find  directions 
for  pruning  these,  with  illustrations,  at  p.  123  of  our  first  volume. 
Late  potatoes  may  be  safely  stored  under  cover  in  burnt  earth,  in 
alternate  layers.  It  is  a  very  excellent  material  for  the  purpose. 

Liguid  Manure  (E.  J.  H.). — As  your  tank  receives  all  your  house 
sewage,  which  we  presume  includes  soapsuds  and  other  weak  watery 
mixtures,  as  well  as  the  drainage  from  your  stable  and  farm-yard,  it 
cannot  be  very  strong,  unless  your  horses,  &c.,  are  numerous.  If 
our  assumptions  are  correct,  one  gallon  of  the  mixture  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  diluted  by  mixture  with  two  gallons  of  water ;  but  remember 
liquid  manure  had  better  be  a  little  weaker  than  it  might  be,  rather 
than  in  the  slightest  degree  stronger  than  plants  will  bear. 

Grapes  Small  and  Bad  (Civis). — We  hardly  know  how  your 
bunches  and  berries  are  so  small,  unless  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  vines  being  so  young,  and,  perhaps,  the  wood  not  being  tho¬ 
roughly  ripened  last  autumn.  As  you  say  that  the  wood  looks  beau¬ 
tiful  and  short-jointed,  you  have  no  reason  to  be  alarmed,  as  the  scanty 
crop  this  season  will  be  all  in  your  favour  for  a  better  crop  in  succeed¬ 
ing  years.  Many  good  vines  are  ruined  from  taking  a  heavy  crop 
from  them  at  too  early  an  age.  Even  next  season  you  had  better  be 
moderate  in  the  quantity  you  allow  to  remain.  The  chief  thing  now 
is  to  get  the  wood  well  ripened,  and  for  effecting  that  object  a  small 
fire,  with  air,  now  will  be  more  effectual  than  a  large  fire  a  month 
hence.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  kind  of  grapes  you  mention 
(Chasselas  Musque,  West  St.  Peter’s,  Royal  Muscadine,  and  Black 
Prince),  but  Macready’s  early  white  we  are  not  acquainted  with. 
Chasselas  Musque  is  a  fine  grape,  a  little  apt  to  crack.  West  St. 
Peter’s  ripens  late,  hangs  well  during  winter  ;  but  as  your  house  acts 
as  a  repository  during  winter  for  a  collection  of  plants,  an  earlier 
grape,  such  as  the  Hamburgh,  would  suit  you  better,  though  if  you 
force  a  little  you  may  have  them  all  cut  before  the  plants  are  intro¬ 
duced.  As  you  wish  an  increase  to  your  list,  we  should  advise  a  plant 
of  the  White  Dutch  Sweetwater  to  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of 
the  house,  as  in  such  circumstances  you  will  cut  from  it  three  weeks 
sooner  than  from  any  other  ;  a  couple  of  Black  Hamburghs,  and 
a  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  latter  sets  well  in  such  a  house  as 
yours,  where  forcing  does  not  commence  until  March  or  April,  and 
the  grapes  will  hang  along  with  the  West  St.  Peter’s  even  after  you 
introduce  a  part  of  your  winter  plants. 

Moving  Plants  ( T .  Thomas).- — The  general  principle  that  plants 
should  be  moved  when  dormant  applies  more  to  out-door  than  to  in¬ 
door  cultivation,  though  even  there  breaking  through  the  supposed 
principle  is  frequently  more  advantageous  than  otherwise.  Mr.  Fish 
grounds  his  recommendation  of  starting  the  Catharanthus,  and  then 
shifting  (p.  214),  upon  a  rule  binding  as  a  principle,  namely,  never  to 
check  the  top  and  the  roots  of  a  plant  at  the  same  time,  when  you 
can  attain  your  object  by  performing  the  operations  alternately.  The 
geranium  grower  knows  well  how  to  apply  this  important  rule.  He 
does  not  shift  his  plants  when  he  cuts  them  down ;  he  allows  the 
strength  remaining  in  the  old  roots  to  push  out  fresh  growth,  and 
then  he  removes  the  old  soil  and  part  of  the  roots  with  it,  knowing 
that  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  will  place  the  plant  the  young 
growth  will  sooner  cause  a  protrusion  of  fresh  roots,  and  thus  re-es¬ 
tablish  a  relative  and  correlative  action  between  the  different  parts, 
just  as  roots  are  sooner  formed  from  a  cutting  where  the  leaves  are 
maintained  in  a  green  healthy  state  than  in  a  kindred  cutting 
without  leaves,  or  where  from  careless  management  they  have  been 
allowed  to  decay. 

Berberis  dulcis  Shedding  its  Fruit  (Ibid). — Try  a  shadier 
place  for  the  Berberis  dulcis  (Sweet  Barberry.)  We  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  tasting  its  fruit,  which  is  black,  about  the  size  of  a  black¬ 
berry,  and  must,  as  well  as  the  flowers,  look  very  pretty  from  its  long 
footstalks  or  peduncle.  We  recollect  seeing  some  small  bushes  of  it 
some  years  ago  at  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  but  there  was  no  fruit. 
We  have  heard  there  is  also  a  deciduous  variety.  There  is  a  variety 
of  the  B.  vulgaris  (common  Barberry),  called  dulce,  with  red  berries, 
but  we  never  discovered  anything  sweet  about  them. 

Brianzolo  Fig  (Ibid). — We  do  not  know  the  Brianzolo  fig  ;  itis 
peculiar  to  the  Milanese  territory,  and  also  known  there  as  the  Fico 
Passin.  The  Nerii  fig  is  pale  greenish-yellow  in  its  skin,  small  in 
size,  less  than  the  Marseilles,  delicious  in  flavour,  and  thrives  best  in 
a  low  temperature  under  glass. 

Smell  of  Urine  (Z.  Z.). — Mixing  sulphuric  acid  with  it  from 
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time  to  time,  sis  long  sis  effervescence,  or  bubbling,  is  caused  by  the 
addition,  will  probably  be  the  best  mode  of  subduing  the  smell  of 
that  which  you  require  for  liquid  manure. 

Cactus  Cuttings  (W.  Savage). — Having  cutup  a  large  cactus, 
with  stems  of  24  inches  length,  and  of  two  years’  growth,  you  purpose 
“to  try  them  in  small  pots — say  five  or  six  inches  diameter — in  very 
sandy  compost,  placing  them  close  to  the  glass  in  your  conservatory 
(giving  one  watering  only  now'),  and  training  up  to  the  sash  frame  or 
ribs  of  your  roof,  there  to  remain  and  bloom.”  They  will  answer  very 
Well  in  this  way,  and  they  will  require  no  shade,  except  while  in  bloom. 

Gesnera  Zebrina  (Ibid). — This  now  coming  into  bloom  will 
require  moderate  waterings  till  the  bloom  is  over;  after  that  let  the 
plant  die  gradually  by  withholding  water,  then  keep  the  pot  in  a  dry 
warm  place  till  February,  or  early  in  March,  when  the  soil  must  be 
shaken  out,  and  the  scaly  tubers  may  be  divided  into  small  pieces  for 
propagation ;  but  we  shall  give  you  the  whole  treatment  of  the  plant 
before  that  time. 

Scarlet  Geranium  Soil  ( P .  J.  H.  S.). — Good  garden  soil,  not 
too  rich  or  poor,  will  best  suit  the  scarlet  geraniums.  The  best  arti¬ 
cle  on  their  treatment  is  that  at  p.  78,  by  Mr.  Beaton.  Mr.  Conway’s 
paper  was  published  by  the  Horticultural  Society.  It  does  not  differ 
in  principle  from  ours. 

Autumn-flowering  Greenhouse  Bulbs  (Ibid). — Hyacinths, 
early  tulips,  narcissus,  Persian  iris,  &c.,  are  the  best  bulbs  for  your 
purpose.  We  shall  treat  of  them  shortly.  After  the  gladioli  and 
Guernsey  lily,  there  are  few  greenhouse  bulbs  that  flower  late  in  the 
autumn. 

Changing  the  Hydrangea’s  Colour  (E.  B.W.). — Not  “red 
'/•and”  but  red  sand  is  meant  at  page  243,  line  10  from  bottom  of 
col.  1,  that  being  often  more  impregnated  with  iron  than  white  sand. 
Vou  must  not  expect  a  blue  hydrangea  from  an  autumn  cutting  taken 
from  a  pink  flowering  plant. 

Plants  in  London  (A  Londoner). — You  will  find  a  list  of  plants 
that  will  suit  your  garden  at  p.  20  of  this  volume.  If  you  require 
them  for  windows  we  must  ask  of  you  to  consult  the  numerous  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  index  of  our  first  volume.  If  we  received  your  first  note, 
signed  Citizen,  it  was  answered  at  p.  203. 

London  Early-round  Potato  (E.  B.  W.). — We  think  you 
might  obtain  this  of  any  of  the  principal  potato  dealers  in  Covent- 
garden  market. 

Yucca  Gloriosa  (A  Country  Curate ). — This,  if  grown  in  deep 
loamy  soil  with  a  dry  bottom,  generally  flowers  every  year  ;  as  yours 
does  not  flower,  we  would  advise  you  to  water  it  liberally  from  the 
end  of  May  to  the  end  of  August,  and  you  may  use  strong  liquid 
manure  occasionally.  W e  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  stake  it,  unless 
it  was  planted  very  shallow,  and  the  soil  is  light.  Instead  of  a  stake 
try  two  strong  pegs  driven  into  the  ground,  their  tops  nearly  level 
with  it,  and  opposite  each  other,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  the 
plant ;  a  piece  of  stout  tarred  cord  tied  to  each  peg,  and  fastened  to 
the  stem  half  way  up,  will  keep  it  secure,  and  be  less  unsightly  than 
a  strong  stake. 

Sweet  Brier  Suckers  (S.S.). — These,  which  spring  from  plants 
in  your  hedgerow,  should  be  cut  down  to  within  about  six  inches  of 
the  ground ;  they  will  throw  out  laterals  and  thicken  the  bottom  of 
your  fence.  Bucks  will  not  eat  water  lily  leaves. 

Tobacco  Culture  (A  Lady  Gardener). — Sow  the  seed  in  alight, 
rich,  warm  border  in  April ;  plant  out  the  seedlings  when  they  have 
four  leaves,  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  the  same  distance  from  each 
other.  Let  the  soil  be  very  rich  and  light.  When  the  plants  are  five 
inches  high,  earth  them  up.  Nip  off  the  top  of  the  flower-stalk  as 
soon  as  it  appears,  and  remove  all  the  buds  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
— all  the  sap  is  required  for  these.  Hose  cuttings  may  be  planted 
now  ;  see  pp.  14,  67, 173,  and  216,  of  our  first  volume.  Garden  refuse. 
such  as  weeds,  clippings  of  hedges,  dead  flowers,  &c.,  when  tho¬ 
roughly  decayed,  will  answer  well  as  leaf-mould.  The  pistil  is  the 
maternal  part  of  the  flower ;  it  grows  up  usually  in  its  very  centre,  and 
is  that  longest  threadlike  body  so  conspicuous  in  the  fuchsia.  Your 
other  questions  will  be  answered  next  week. 

Pit  Building  (P.  W.). — If  you  will  turn  to  p.  160  and  other  re¬ 
ferences  given  in  the  index  of  our  first  volume,  you  will  find  full 
directions  by  Mr.  Beaton  and  others. 

Treatise  on  Bees  (J.  B.  Storey). — Payne’s  “  Bee-keeper’s 
Guide,”  and  Taylor’s  “  Bee-keeper’s  Manual,”  are  both  excellent. 
The  first  is  best  for  cottage  practice.  When  your  Horticultural 
Society  is  actually  established  please  to  apply  for  the. volume  again. 
We  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  communicating  the  letter  you  men¬ 
tion.  As  your  soil  is  not  light,  keep  your  potatoes  for  planting  stored 
under  cover  between  layers  of  earth  until  March,  and  then  plant. 

Moving  Provence  Roses  (C.  S.,  Mile  End  Baud). — Do  not 
move  them  until  November,  and  in  the  meantime  render  your  adhe¬ 
sive  soil  more  open  by  digging  into  and  thoroughly  mixing  with  the 
border  where  you  intend  planting  them  a  thick  coating  of  coal  ashes 
and  bricklayers’  rubbish. 

Axillary  Shoots  of  Peaches,  &c.  (D.  T.  H.). — Your  peaches, 
nectarines,  and  plums,  planted  last  autumn,  of  which  you  have  pro¬ 
perly  cut  back  and  stopped  the  leading  shoots,  have  from  the  latter 
thrown  out  strong  axillary  shoots ;  and  you  ask  if  these  should  be 
also  pinched  or  stopped  ? — Pinch  by  all  means  all  axillary  shoots  on 
the  upper,  or  superior,  parts  of  the  tree,  and  continue  to  do  so 
through  the  autumn.  This  is  the  true  way  to  equalize  the  strength 
of  the  tree :  by  leaving  the  lower,  or  weaker,  parts  growing  most  of 
the  sap  that  would  have  been  appropriated  by  the  others  is  decoyed 
into  the  weaker  portions,  which  you  will  find  next  spring  after  prun¬ 
ing  back  in  the  rest  state  will  push  with  astonishing  vigor.  Winter 
pruning  alone  can  never  effect  this. 

Tuberoses  ( Hester  S.). — Having  left  these  too  long  unpotted 
they  have  produced  long  narrow  leaves  which  do  not  arch  over  the  pots, 
and  they  have  no  appearance  of  flowering.  We  fear  they  are  hope¬ 
less  ;  still,  if  you  keep  them  over  the  winter,  they  may  throw  up 
flower-stalks  next  season,  but  we  never  saw  them  kept  that  way. 
They  will  not  bloom  this  year. 


Climbers  for  Trellis  (Z.  Z.). — Your  trellis  is  for  shutting  out 
a  view  of  the  kitchen-garden  from  your  drawing  room  windows. — You 
may  plant  on  both  sides  of  the  trellis,  and  intermix  the  climbers  on 
each  side,  as  they  grow  ;  or  you  may  plant  climbing  roses  on  one  side 
and  the  jasmines  on  the  other.  At  such  a  distance  from  the  windows 
we  would  only  plant  the  common  white  sweet-scented  clematis.  Plant 
the  crimson  Boursault  in  the  middle ;  it  blooms  early  and  late,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  to  bud  others  on  high  up.  On  each  side  plant  Feli- 
cite  perpetuelle  and  Princess  Louise  ;  these  will  only  flower  early,  but 
then  they  are  half  evergreen.  In  the  clumps  we  would  plant  pillar 
roses,  for  which,  and  the  best  Perpetuals,  see  our  lists  in  former 
numbers. 

Name  of  Caterpillar  (R.  F.  IF.). — Your  caterpillar,  about  li 
inch  long,  feeding  on  plum  tree  leaves  and  on  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Feather,  with  body  black,  and  tworows  of  red  spots  along  the  sides,  each 
spot  bearing  a  tuft  of  bristle-like  hair,  with  four  strong  tufts  of  hair 
on  centre  of  back,  a  long  tuft  of  hair  at  the  tail,  and  two  tufts  of  hair 
(or  feelers)  one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  is  the  larva  of  the  Va- 
pourer  moth,  Orgyia  antiqua. 

Wet  Undrainable  Garden  (T.  M.  IF.). — As  you  cannot  drain 
your  soil,  we  recommend  you  to  form  it  into  lazy  beds,  by  digging  out 
wide  deep  trenches  and  throwing  the  earth  from  them  on  to  the  beds 
on  each  side.  This  will  partially  drain  it,  and  aid  you  more  effectually 
than  anything  to  get  rid  of  the  Marsh  Horsetail  (Equiseturn  palustre) 
which  infests  it.  Chalk  or  lime  without  such  an  arrangement  will  not 
kill  that  bog  plant,  but  may  be  put  on  the  lazy  beds,  as  well  as  any 
earth,  coal  ashes,  and  bricklayer’s  rubbish,  with  great  advantage. 
We  arc  aware  that  Shalots  can  be  raised  from  seed,  but  gardeners 
generally  raise  them  from  the  cloves  or  offsets  of  the  bulbs. 

Saving  Seed  (P.  S.). — There  is  no  “peculiar  talent  required  in 
saving  the  seeds  of  lettuce,  cabbage,  &c.”  All  that  you  have  to  do 
is  to  select  such  plants  for  seed-bearing  as  are  “  truest  to  stock,” 
that  is,  which  have  the  most  desirable  properties  for  which  they  are 
cultivated.  Never  save  seed  from  a  lettuce  or  cabbage  which  runs 
soon  to  seed,  for  “like  produces  like”  in  the  vegetable  as  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom,  and  the  seedlings  would  be  liable  to  inherit  the  bad 
habit.  Tell  the  party  you  name  to  advertize  with  us  ;  he  will  find  its 
consequences,  but  we  cannot  recommend  him  to  the  prejudice  of 
others.  Your  hollyhock  seedlings,  though  only  two  feet  high  this 
year,  will  most  probably  be  double  that  height  next  year.  Althea 
rosea  is  the  hollyhock’s  botanical  name.  Your  seedling  potatoes  will 
produce  small  tubers  this  year,  and  these  planted  out  at  the  usual 
season  will  yield  some  more  serviceable  tubers  next  year.  We  do  not 
think  anything  favourably  of  the  pamphlet  you  allude  to. 

Sour  Krout  (W.  C.  (?.). — Two  hundred  pounds  by  weight  of 
cabbage,  as  stated  at  p.  260,  is  quite  correct.  Unless  there  is  a  large 
bulk  it  will  not  ferment.  The  firm-hearted  cattle  cabbages  will  do 
for  the  purpose,  but  we  cannot  say  whether  the  red  cabbage  will. 
We  shall  be  obliged  by  your  sending  us  some  of  the  pumpkin  seed. 
If  you  cannot  store  your  jivtutoes  under  cover,  you  must  do  so  in 
heaps ;  but  we  should  put  a  thatch  over  each  heap,  otherwise  the 
rain,  frost,  and  snow  will  inconvenience  you.  On  no  account  heap 
the  potatoes  together,  but  put  them  in  layers  with  earth,  sand  or 
ashes  alternating.  In  heaps  they  heat,  which  we  know  is  a  cause  of 
disease. 

Earth  Nut  (Ibid). — This  is  the  Bunium  bulbocastanam,  and  B. 
denudatum  of  some  botanists.  It  is  known  in  various  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  by  other  names,  such  as  kipper  nut,  hawk  nut,  jar  nut,  earth 
chestnut,  and  ground  nut.  Whether  boiled  or  roasted,  its  flavour  is 
quite  as  pleasant  as  that  of  the  chestnut  roasted.  If  grown  in  a  light 
moderately  fertile  soil,  and  planted  shallow  so  that  the  tubers  might 
grow  at  about  four  inches  from  the  surface,  we  think  they  might  be 
grown  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  would  be  an  addition  to 
our  tables  far  superior  to  the  roots  of  the  tuberous-rooted  sorrel 
(Oxalis  Beppii.) 

Heating  Small  Pit  (G.  C.). — We  cannot  give  you  any  informa¬ 
tion  how  to  effect  this  on  the  Polmaise  system,  and  we  warn  you  to 
use  a  small  Arnott’s  stove  in  preference.  We  know  of  no  objection 
to  your  plunging  your  pots  in  the  earth  of  an  old  cucumber  bed. 
Your  other  questions  shall  be  answered  next  week. 

Explanation  of  Monthly  Calendar  (.7.  IF.). — In  our  calen¬ 
dars  of  work  to  be  done  in  each  department,  b,  means  beginning  of 
the  month,  and  e,  the  end  of  the  month. 

Yarrow  and  Crowfoot  (J.  M.,  L.). — We  know  of  no  other 
mode  of  destroying  these  weeds  than  by  cutting  them  out  of  your 
grass  plot  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  putting  salt  upon  the  wounded 
stumps; 

Liuuid  Manure  (Oxoniensis). — The  soapsuds  from  your  house 
can  be  nothing  nearly  sufficient  to  dilute  the  chamber  slops  of  so 
many  scholars.  It  may  well,  therefore,  have  turned  the  celery  plants 
brown  by  over-stimulating  them.  Under  any  circumstances  there  is 
no  need  to  pour  it  over  the  leaves.  One  gallon  to  five  of  water  will 
be  quite  strong  enough.  You  may  apply  it  to  rhubarb  and  asparagus 
from  the  time  that  they  appear  above  ground  until  their  leaves  begin 
to  become  yellow. 

Fuchsia  Seedlings  (A  Lover  of  Gardening). — It  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  any  flower  from  a  single 
withered  specimen.  The  habit  of  the  fuchsia  plant,  also,  has  much 
to  do  in  deciding  upon  its  merits. 

Polyanthus  (R.  Reynoldson). — This  is  not  a  species  but  a  very 
permanent  variety  of  the  common  primrose,  Primula  vulgaris.  Many 
very  eminent  botanists  consider  the  primrose,  oxlip,  cowslip,  anil 
polyanthus  varieties  of  one  species. 
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St.  Matthew,  the  evangelist  and  apostle,  was  originally  ealled 
Levi,  and,  although  a  Jew,  was  employed  by  the  Romans  as  one  of 
their  publicans  or  tax-gatherers.  Whilst  so  employed  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  by  our  Saviour  to  be  one  of  his  disciples,  and  appears  to  have 
obeyed  the  call  readily  (Matt.  ix.  9,  x.  3 ;  Mark  ii.  14;  Luke  v.  27). 
He  probably  received  the  name  of  Matthew — which  means  a  “  gift 
from  God” — at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  as  Simon’s  name  was  simi¬ 
larly  changed  to  Peter,  and  Saul’s  to  Paul.  All  that  is  certainly 
known  of  him  after  the  crucifixion  is  that  he  remained  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  i.  13),  for  it  is  variously  stated  that  he  preached  the  gospel  in 
Ethiopia  and  Parthia ;  and  whilst  some  historians  say  he  was  mar¬ 
tyred,  yet  others  mention  him  as  (one  of  the  apostles  who  escaped 
martyrdom.  It  is  most  generally  believed  that  St.  Matthew  wrote 
his  Gospel  in  Hebrew  before  he  travelled  from  Judea,  about  a.d.  38  ; 
and  that  it  was  translated  into  Greek  for  more  general  use  in  the 
Christian  Church  some  25  years  after. 

Thascius  C-ecilius  Cyprianus,  a  noted  writer  of  the  Christian 
Church,  was  born  at  Carthage,  in  Africa,  early  in  the  third  century. 
Born  of  heatheu  parents,  he  continued  an  idolater  until  within  twelve 
years  of  his  death,  when  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  one 
Csecilius,  a  priest,  whose  name,  when  baptized,  he  adopted.  This 
occurred  A.D.  246.  Eventually,  Cyprian  became  bishop  of  Carthage, 


Insects. — During  this  month  may  be  found  on  various  plants  the 
caterpillars  of  the  Great  Yellow-under- wing  moth,  Triphcena pronuba 
of  some  entomologists,  and  the  Noctua  and  Phalama  pronuba  of 
others.  These  caterpillars  when  full  grown  are  greenish  brown,  with 
two  rows  of  black  dots  down  the  back.  It  does  much  injury  occa¬ 
sionally  to  our  vegetables,  especially  young  plants  of  the  brassies  or 
cabbage  tribe,  eating  through  their  stems  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  The  caterpillars  enter  the  chrysalis  state  in  October,  and 
remain  until  June  and  July,  when  they  give  birth  to  the  moth.  This 
is  usually  about  2j  inches  across  the  fore-wings  when  fully  expanded. 
These  wings  are  variously  coloured  from  buff  to  dark  brown,  veined 
and  variously  marked  with  the  same  colours,  and  having  a  large  ear¬ 
shaped  spot  of  rather  lighter  hue,  as  shewn  in  the  accompanying 
drawing.  The  hind  or  under-wings  are  bright  orange,  with  a  black 
band  near  the  outer  edge.  The  head  and  body,  like  the  fore-wings, 
vary  in  colour ;  being  sometimes  buff,  and  at  other  times  dark  brown. 


and  suffered  martyrdom  there  in  the  year  258.  That  he  was  pious 
and  a  firm  believer  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  he  was  very  visionary. 
His  writings  have  been  frequently  published  and  translated. 

Phenomena  of  the  Season. — One  of  the  peculiar  natural  events 
of  August  and  September  is  the  appearance  of  numerous  broods  of 
caterpillars.  Upon  our  gooseberries  and  red  currants  those  of  the 
Gooseberry  Saw-fly  (Tenth)  edo  Grossularice)  have  this  year  been  par¬ 
ticularly  abundant  in  Hampshire.  A  drawing  of  the  Saw-fly  itself  is 
given  at  p.  31  of  this  volume,  and  the  modes  of  getting  rid  of  the  pest 
are  detailed  at  p.  261  of  our  first  volume.  We  have  employed  children 
this  year  to  pick  them  from  our  trees,  and  have  thus  subdued  them 
at  the  small  expense  of  one  penny  per  hundred.  Our  cabbage  tribes, 
but  especially  young  brocoli  plants,  have  been  as  powerfully  invaded 
by  the  caterpillars  of  the  Cabbage  butterflies  (Pontia  or  Pieris),  and 
we  conquered  their  successive  hordes  in  a  similar  mode.  Let  no  one 
flatter  himself  that  he  has  triumphed  by  merely  once  clearing  his 
plants  or  bushes  of  these  invaders,  for  the  eggs  do  not  hatch  all  at 
one  time,  therefore  the  gardener  must  be  also  successionally  vigilant. 
On  filberts  we  have  had  abundance  of  the  caterpillars — green  and 
black,  striped  with  yellow  bands — of  the  Buff-tip  moth  (Hammato- 
phora  bucephala).  This  description  only  applies  to  them  when  full 

grown, andabouttwoincheslong.  When 
first  hatched  they  are  found  small,  and 
thirty  or  forty  together,  as  described  at 
p.  260.  It  is  this  alteration  in  size  and 
colours  which  render  caterpillars  so  dif- 
cult  to  identify  by  comparing  them 
with  drawings.  They  change  their  skin 
several  times,  and  as  often  is  there  a 
change  in  their  colour.  This  is  re¬ 
markably  striking  in  the  caterpillar  of 
the  Puss  moth,  just  before  changing 
into  a  chrysalis,  which  caterpillar  has 
been  very  abundant  during  the  last  and 
present  month  upon  the  poplar.  These 
alterations  of  colour  seem  to  be,  in 
many  instances,  a  wise  provision  for 
their  preservation,  for  they  pursue  in 
this  respect  the  change  of  colour  in 
the  plants  upon  which  they  feed,  and 
thus  rendering  them  less  easily  detect¬ 
able  by  their  enemies. 
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Rain. 

Rain. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

64°  —  50° 

59° —52° 

66°  —  45° 

65°— 39° 

62°— 37° 

67°— 52° 

65° —34° 

67°— 53° 

25 

Showery. 

Stormy. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

65°— 50° 

62°— 51° 

65°— 41° 

65°— 35° 

62°— 38° 

66°  —  48° 

65°— 51° 

69°— 55° 

26 

Showery. 

Showery. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Showery. 

Fine. 

Rain. 

64°— 50° 

62°  — 49° 

60°  —  38° 

72°— 36° 

65° —40° 

65°—  52° 

62°— 30° 

62° — 54° 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  we  might  do  very- 
acceptable  service  to  our  readers  if  we  were,  in  popu¬ 
lar  language,  with  familiar  explanations  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  to  explain  “  the  why  and  the  wherefore”  of  the 
various  operations  of  gardening.  This  suggestion 
being  coincident  with  our  own  opinion,  we  shall  in 
a  series  of  editorials  place  before  our  readers  The 
Principles  of  Gardening.  These  will  be  remodelled 
chiefly  from  a  volume  we  published  upon  the  same 
subject  some  years  since,  but  rendered  still  more 
familiar  and  easy  of  comprehension.  But  before 
doing  so  we  will  explain  a  little  more  fully  what  is 
our  purpose  and  what  our  readers  may  expect. 


Gardening,  or  horticulture,  has  for  its  objects 
the  production  of  the  fruits,  flowers,  and  culinary 
vegetables  of  any  climate,  in  any  habitable  place,  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  and  at  the  least  possible  ex¬ 
pense. 

lake  all  other  human  occupations,  gardening  is  di¬ 
visible  into  the  science  which  teaches  the  principles 
and  circumstances  on  which  the  attainment  of  the 
desired  objects  is  founded,  and  the  art  or  practical 
skill  which  enables  the  practitioner  to  secure  those 
circumstances  and  carry  out  those  principles. 

It  is  to  the  first  of  these  departments  of  knowledge 
that  these  editorials  will  be  devoted :  their  prime 
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subject  being  the  guidance  and  explanations  afforded 
to  the  gardener  in  tlie  practice  of  bis  art  by  chemistry, 
vegetable  physiology,  and  other  sciences. 

If  any  one  asks  what  those  sciences  have  done  for 
gardening,  we  point  to  the  discoveries  of  the  late  Mr. 
Knight.  The  opinion  of  that  most  scienced  horti¬ 
culturist  is  also  recorded  in  a  letter  from  him  now  in 
our  possession, — the  words  should  be  engraved  over 
the  gateway  of  every  garden :  “  Physiological  know¬ 
ledge  CAN  ALONE  NOW  DIRECT  THE  GARDENER  TO  IM¬ 
PROVEMENT,  FOR  HE  POSSESSES  ALL  THAT  MERE  PRAC¬ 
TICE  is  likely  to  give.”  Science,  it  is  true,  can 
never  supersede  the  necessity  for  a  practical  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  operations  of  the  spade,  the  knife,  and 
the  hoe,  but  it  is  their  best  guide — a  pilot  needed 
even  by  tlie  most  experienced ;  and  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  to  botanists  we  owe  nearly  the  whole  of 
our  flowers,  as  well  as  our  knowledge  of  their  habits ; 
and  that  to  information  drawn  from  their  discoveiies 
we  are  indebted  for  the  majority  of  our  numerous 
varieties  of  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables,  as  well  as 
for  a  knowledge  of  their  anatomy  and  functions. 
Botany  also  affords  the  best  nomenclature  for  our 
plants;  and  thus  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  an  enlight¬ 
ened  practice,  and  a  language  universally  intelligible. 
But  for  another  science,  chemistry,  the  true  nature 
of  soils,  of  manures,  of  the  food  and  functions  of 
plants,  would  be  unknown  to  us,  and  many  of  our 
simplest  garden  operations  would  be  inexplicable. 

The  growth  of  horticultural  science  has  been  slow; 
for,  although  its  dawn  was  in  the  Elizabethan  age, 
yet  it  never  afforded  any  distinct  light  to  gardening 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  much  earlier  ages 
there  were  surmises  born  of  inquiring  minds  that 
are  startlingly  in  accordance  with  the  results  afforded 
by  modern  vegetable  chemistry  and  physiology ;  but 
they  were  no  more  than  surmises — fortunate  guesses 
that,  among  many  totally  erroneous,  happened  to  sa¬ 
vour  of  truth.  Thus,  Pythagoras  forbade  the  use  of 
beans  as  food,  because  he  thought  that  they  and  hu¬ 
man  flesh  were  created  from  the  same  substances,  and 
modern  research  has  rendered  it  certain  that  that 
pulse  has  among  its  constituents  more  animo-vege- 
table  matter  than  most  other  seeds.  Empedocles 
maintained  that  plants  are  sexual ;  that  they  possess 
life  and  sensation;  and  that  he  remembered  when  he 
was  a  plant  himself,  previously  to  being  Empedocles. 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny  wrote  more  voluminously 
on  plants,  but  not  with  more  knowledge  of  their 
physiology ;  and  little  or  no  improved  progress  is 
really  visible  until  the  sixteenth  century  was  well 
advanced ;  for  this  branch  of  science  was  no  bright 
exception  from  the  darkness  enveloping  all  human 
knowledge  during  the  middle  ages,  and  it  was  not 
until  that  period  in  which  Bacon  lived  that  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  threw  off  the  trammels  of  the  school-men, 
and,  instead  of  arguing  as  to  what  must  be,  proceeded 


to  examine  and  search  out  what  is.  The  Reforma- 
mation,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  was  then  not  confined 
to  religion.  By  delivering  the  human  mind  from 
thraldom,  and  teaching  man  to  search  all  things,  but 
to  retain  only  that  which  is  good  because  true,  it 
gave  an  impetus  to  improvement,  which  no  tyrant 
opposition  has  ever  since  been  enabled  to  check. 

Such  men  as  Bacon,  Peiresc,  Evelyn,  Grew,  and 
Malpighi  arose.  Bacon  was  the  first  to  teach  aloud 
that  man  can  discover  truth  in  no  way  but  by  ob¬ 
serving  and  imitating  the  operations  of  nature ;  that 
truth  is  bom  of  fact,  not  of  speculation ;  and  that 
systems  of  knowledge  are  to  be  founded  not  upon  an¬ 
cient  authority,  not  upon  metaphysical  theories,  but 
upon  experiments  and  observations  in  the  world 
around  us.  Peiresc  was  a  munificent  man  of  letters, 
whose  house,  whose  advice,  and  whose  purse  were 
opened  to  the  students  of  every  art  and  science. 
His  library  was  stored  with  the  literature  of  every 
age,  and  his'  garden  with  exotics  from  every  clime, 
from  whence  he  delighted  to  spread  them  over  Europe. 
Grew  in  England,  and  Malpighi  in  Italy,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  anatomical  examination  of  plants, 
and  these  were  followed  by  Linmeus,  Gsertner,  and 
others,  who,  trusting  only  to  the  dissecting  knife 
and  the  microscope,  soon  precipitated  into  ruins  all 
the  fanciful  fabrics  of  the  Aristotelians,  or  guessers 
at  truth.  They  were  the  founders  of  that  science  of 
vegetable  physiology,  which,  enlarged  and  carried 
into  practice  by  the  late  Mr.  Knight  and  his  followers, 
has  advanced  horticulture  to  a  degree  of  improve¬ 
ment  undreamed  of  by  their  immediate  predecessor, 
Heresbach,  when  he  informed  the  world  that,  if  the 
powder  of  rams’  horns  is  sown,  and  well  watered, 
“  it  will  come  to  be  good  asparagus.” 

The  researches  of  Hales,  upon  the  circulatory  power 
of  the  sap-vessels ;  of  Bonnet,  upon  the  functions  of 
the  leaves ;  and  of  Du  Hamel,  Priestley,  Ingenliousz, 
Sennebier,  Saussure,  and  others,  upon  the  action  of 
light,  and  the  nature  of  the  gases  developed  during 
the  respiration  of  plants ;  imparted  still  more  useful 
knowledge  to  the  gardener,  and  rendered  his  art  still 
less  empirical.  The  same  philosophers  directed  their 
attention  also  to  the  food  of  plants  imbibed  by  their 
roots,  and  to  the  examination  of  their  various  secre¬ 
tions;  but  here  they  were  joined  by  another  band  of 
nature’s  students,  and  no  one  conversant  with  the 
philosophy  of  plant-culture  but  will  remember  the 
debt  he  owes  to  Yauquelin,  Lavoisier,  Johns,  Davy, 
Lindley,  and  Liebig. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  concentrate  and  arrange  the 
results  of  the  researches  of  the  above-named  disci¬ 
ples  of  nature,  adding  such  rays,  derived  from  lesser- 
lights,  as  aid  to  render  the  whole  more  luminous,  and 
such  links  of  experiments  and  observations  from 
similar  sources  as  make  the  work  more  connected 
than  it  would  be  without  their  aid. 

A  few  gardeners  may  still  exist  who  venture  to 
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think  science  useless — as  there  once  existed  a  devo¬ 
tee  of  fashion  who  wondered  why  it  was  not  always 
candle-light;  but  the  greater  majority  of  gardeners 
are  now  men  of  science,  endeavouring  thoroughly 
to  understand  the  reason  of  every  practice,  and  the 
supposed  cause  of  each  effect.  To  those  differing 
from  them,  we  might  name,  if  it  would  not  he  invi¬ 
dious,  nearly  all  the  most  successful  of  our  modern 
gardeners.  To  a  man,  these  are  well  acquainted 
with  gardening’s  relative  sciences.  We  forbear  from 
mentioning  names,  but  we  may  remind  our  readers, 
without  fearing  to  offend,  of  two  departed  scientific 
cultivators,  M.  Lavoisiei’,  and  our  fellow-countryman, 
Mr.  Knight.  Lavoisier  cultivated  his  grounds  in 
La  Vendee  on  scientific  principles,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  annual  produce  of  those  grounds  doubled 
that  from  equal  spaces  of  his  neighbours’  soil.  Mr. 
Knight  has  scarcely  left  a  department  of  our  horti¬ 
culture  unimproved  by  that  combination  of  scientific 
with  practical  knowledge  which  he,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  man,  had  united  in  his  own  mind. 

It  behoves  every  gardener  to  follow  in  their  steps, 
for  though  those  great  men  who  have  gone  before 
have  done  much  for  gardening,  yet  still  more  re¬ 
mains  to  be  accomplished.  We  yet,  on  most  points, 
do,  and  must  ever,  see  through  a  glass  darkly ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  any  one  should  withhold  from 
the  effort  to  elicit  some  light  towards  diminishing 
the  .obscurity — and  we  may  all,  without  fear  of  mis¬ 
spending  our  labour,  continue  to  act  as  if  botany 
could  still  furnish  something  new,  and  as  if  chemis¬ 
try  and  physiology  had  still  some  secret  to  reveal  to 
the  inquirer. 


THE  ERUIT-GARDEK 

Root  Pruning. — Amongst  the  various  means  taken 
to  promote  early  or  abundant  fruitfulness  in  our 
various  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs,  root  pruning 
holds  a  most  prominent  position.  It  may  seem  some¬ 
what  early  to  many- of  our  readers  to  discuss  this 
subject,  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality;  for,  as  a  general 
maxim,  to  those  who  ai’e  not  thoroughly  versed  in 
fruit  culture,  we  advise  that  this  operation  be  per¬ 
formed  towards  the  middle  of  October.  More  than 
one  reason  induces  us  to  recommend  this  course.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  frequently  of  necessity  an  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  very  severe  character;  the  most  experienced 
root  pruner  cannot  calculate  to  a  nicety  how  many 
roots  to  remove ;  and,  in  the  act  of  cutting  or  rather 
in  excavating  the  soil  prior  to  the  operation,  the  spade 
is  apt  to  take  extra  liberties  with  the  roots,  for  could 
we  skeletonize  the  fibres  by  water  or  other  means, 
without  using  a  spade,  the  operation  would  be  of  a 
much  more  certain  character.  However,  since  this 
cannot  be  accomplished,  we  must  make  the  best  of 
adverse  circumstances,  or,  rather,  we  must  use  extra 
precaution  to  insure  success.  Well,  then,  at  the  best 
it  is  a  severe  measure,  and  if  performed  in  spring  is 
very  likely,  provided  extreme  drought  or  long-con¬ 
tinued  bright  sunshine  should  occur,  to  give  rise  to 
a  necessity  for  extra  appliances  in  the  shape  of  mulch¬ 
ing,  watering,  or  shading ;  for,  like  bleeding  in  the 
animal  system,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  habit  so 
low  as  that  things  may  begin  to  assume  a  serious  as¬ 
pect,  and  excite  a  dread  that  the  remedy  may  prove 
worse  than  the  disease.  Root  pruning  performed  in 
October  will  be  the  cause  of  a  host  of  small  fibres 
being  thrown  out  between  that  period  and  the  spring, 
which  will  of  themselves  prove  an  immunity  from 
the  danger  of  sudden  and  great  extremes. 

Another  and,  with  us,  a  strong  reason  oxists  in  ad¬ 


dition  for  October  root  pruning.  October,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  is  the  most  leisure  month  we  have,  that  is  to 
say,  the  most  leisure  month  in  which  operations  in¬ 
volving  extra  labour  can  be  carried  out  without  hin¬ 
drance,  for  there  is  little  danger  of  frost  setting  in  so 
severely  as  to  stay  the  operation,  and  there  is  still 
some  length  of  day  for  a  tolerable  amount  of  labour 
to  be  performed.  Another  and  somewhat  important 
consideration  may  be  added: — cutting  the  roots  of 
trees  of  succulent  growth  whilst  the  leaf  still  remains 
on  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  that  succulence,  or,  in 
other  woods,  to  promote  the  ripening  or  solidification 
of  the  wood.  We  are  aware  that  some  persons  of 
tender  nerves  will  take  fright  at  the  idea  of  so  check¬ 
ing  a  tree  by  root  cuttting  as  that  the  leaves  shall 
flag,  and  even  the  young  points  shrivel  slightly. 
These  events  need  cause  no  alarm,  however;  we  have 
often  performed  the  operation,  and  it  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  these  dreaded  circumstances,  but  no  harm 
has  occurred.  It  is  one  tiling  for  the  points  to  shrivel 
through  a  sudden  check,  and  another  for  them  to 
decay  through  positive  disease.  We  remember  see¬ 
ing,  about  sixteen  years  since,  some  extraordinary 
young  peach-trees  at  the  Earl  of  Wilton’s  seat, 
Heaton  Park,  near  Manchester.  Poor  Taylor,  an  old 
friend  of  ours,  was  the  gardener,  and  he  had  made 
what  was  then  termed  a  first-rate  border,  that  is  to 
say,  a  border  some  four  feet  in  depth,  composed  of 
powerful  adhesive  loams,  combined  with  no  small 
amount  of  manure.  The  surface  of  the  border  was 
but  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  ordinary  ground  level ; 
and  the  climate  of  Manchester  is  so  notorious  for 
producing  umbrellas,  that  it  forcibly  reminds  us  of  a 
joke  we  have  seen  in  some  Joe  Miller,  to  the  effect 
that  a  southron  who  had  all  of  a  sudden  set  his  foot  on 
“  hieland  grun,”  somewhere  not  far  from  Johnny 
Groat’s,  when,  finding  Scotch  mists  more  prevalent 
than  convenient,  he  accosted  a  native  in  these  words  : 
“  My  good  fellow,  does  it  always  rain  here  ?”  The  an¬ 
swer  was  prompt  and  to  the  point:  “  Na !  it  doesna’ 
aye  rain,  it  sometimes  snaws.”  Such,  with  a  slight 
diminution,  then,  is  the  climate  of  old  Mancunium, 
now  called  Manchester.  Well,  these  peaches  had  in 
the  month  of  June  (flattering  themselves  they  had  a 
Persian  summer  in  prospect)  shot  forth  into  twigs 
huge  as  basket  rods — shoots  of  some  two  yards  in 
length  and  proportionately  stout ;  these  in  their  turn 
also  subdivided  into  a  host  of  long-jointed  laterals. 
Such  had  been  their  progress  when  we  saw  them  in 
the  end  of  October ;  nearly  all  their  points  were  then 
turning  black  and  shrivelling,  being  gorged  with  un¬ 
elaborated  sap,  tending,  of  course,  to  gangrenous 
disease.  The  gardener  said  that  they  were  every 
season  the  same  (and  no  wonder!),  and  blamed  the 
climate  of  Manchester,  which  he  termed  “the  worst 
in  Britain.” 

Now,  if  the  ripening  process  in  fruit-trees  consists 
in  the  removal  by  a  perspiratory  process,  through  the 
agency  of  heat  and  light,  of  the  superfluous  moisture, 
which,  having  yielded  up  its  small  amount  of  organ- 
izable  material,  is  no  longer  of  any  service  to  the 
system,  and  if  such  removal  is  retarded  or  arrested 
by  a  bad  climate  or  season,  why  place  trees  of  such 
susceptible  character  in  the  midst  of  an  unlimited 
supply  of  food  ? 

Last  year  a  reverend  gentleman  applied  to  us  to 
examine  a  lot  of  peach  and  nectarine-trees,  which 
were  growing  most  luxuriantly,  but  not  flowering. 
Happening  to  be  out  at  the  moment  we  called,  we 
found  he  had  left  us  full  powers  to  do  what  we  liked 
with  them.  A  trench  was  opened  within  three  feet 
of  their  stems,  parallel  with  the  wall,  and  every  root 
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extending  beyond  such  line  cut  entirely  away,  and 
the  trench  directed  to  be  left  open  until  the  drought 
of  May  or  June  penetrated  the  volume  of  soil.  The 
severity  of  the  process  would  have  alarmed  many 
persons,  but  it  turned  out  that  it  was  not  half  severe 
enough,  for  the  reverend  gentleman  stateci  tne  otner 
day  that  the  trees  were  as  strong  as  ever.  Now,  the 
soil  in  which  they  were  planted  was  a  very  unctuous 
and  adhesive  loam,  from  a  rich  old  pasture  which  had 
not  been  ploughed,  perhaps,  within  the  memory  of 
man ;  and,  although  we  believe  there  was  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  manure  added,  yet  such  results  followed. 
Now,  there  is  no  radical  cure  for  such  an  evil  but  to 
take  the  trees  up  and  replant  them  on  the  surface, 
mixing  some  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  soil  of 
the  locality  with  the  too  fertile  mass.  The  ordinary 
soil  in  this  instance  is  a  loose,  shingly,  dark,  moorish 
earth,  as  poor  as  the  other  is  rich.  This  will  be  root 
cutting,  and  more :  the  plants  will  receive  a  check  in 
the  fibres  which  remain  on  them,  and  which  if  not 
carried  to  too  great  an  extreme  will  prove  of  immi¬ 
nent  service  to  them.  Processes  like  these,  then,  wc 
recommend  to  be  carried  out  if  possible  in  October, 
for  the  reasons  before  stated,  and  as  furthering  in 
some  degree  the  ripening  process,  by  encouraging  a 
much  greater  amount  of  perspiration  for  a  few  weeks. 

We  will,  in  a  subsequent  paper,  give  the  details 
of  root  pruning,  and  show  how  to  carry  it  out  with 
trees  under  various  circumstances,  and  also  what 
their  subsequent  treatment  ought  to  be,  for  this  is 
no  trifling  affair.  In  doing  so,  we  must  break  th  e 
subject  into  certain  divisions,  in  order  to  render  it 
perfectly  explicit ;  much  remains  to  be  said  on  this 
head.  We  would,  however,  in  the  meantime,  beg 
of  our  readers — the  thinking  portion — to  study  the 
question  of  the  ripening  of  the  wood  in  fruit-trees,  as 
well  as  the  art  of  acclimatisation,  which  is,  of  course, 
intimately  blended  with  it.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  during  the  consideration  of  these  questions, 
that  most  of  our  superior  fruits  are  natives  of  hotter 
and  brighter  climes  than  our  own,  and  that  the 
seasons  as  they  run  in  Britain  are  totally  inadequate 
to  perfect  the  wood  of  the  peach  and  nectarine,  as 
well  as  some  other  fruits,  unless  aided  by  some 
means.  The  power  of  resisting  cold  during  the  win¬ 
ter  is  totally  dependent  on  this  question  :  this  is 
too  little  thought  of.  My  friend  Taylor’s  peaches, 
before  quoted,  would,  as  he  told  me,  die  back  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  every  winter.  We  are  informed,  on 
undoubted  authority,  that  the  solidification  of  the 
wood  of  fruit-trees  in  their  native  climes  is  carried 
to  an  extent,  through  the  agency  of  heat  and  light, 
which  few  English  cultivators  can  imagine.  Our 
spongy  peach-wood  becomes  as  hard  as  the  oak,  and 
even  the  vine  is  described  as  snapping  like  a  dry 
stick,  although  so  elastic  in  Britain. 

The  theory  of  the  solidification  or  ripening  of  the 
wood  is  very  interesting.  The  superfluous  fluids, 
before  alluded  to,  are  expelled  or  evaporated  beneath 
the  conjoint  influences  of  heat  and  light,  facilitated, 
of  course,  by  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Starch,  resin, 
or  gum,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  other  concentrated 
or  solidified  secretions,  are  thus  formed  by  the  vital 
action,  aided,  it  appears,  by  carbonaceous  matter 
from  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  what  is  termed  assimi¬ 
lation  is  carried  out,  and  this,  in  plainer  terms,  we 
gardeners  are  in  the  habit  of  lumping  under  the 
general  and  technical  phraseology,  “ ripening  of  the 
wood!’ 

We  will  shortly  offer  advice  in  a  variety  of  wavs  ; 
as  to  the  carrying  out  this  important  process,  accord-  i 


ing  to  the  varying  circumstances  and  condition  of 
fruit-trees.  It.  Errington. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Evergreens  Transplanting. — This  is  the  best 
season  of  all  the  year  for  transplanting  both  large 
and  small  evergreen  shrubs.  It  is  surprising  what 
large  ones  may  be  removed  with  perfect  success  if 
proper  means  and  precautions  are  used.  Supposing 
it  is  determined  to  transplant  a  large  holly  or  laurel, 
the  requisites  for  the  purpose  are  cords  to  tie  up  the 
branches,  and  a  carriage  of  some  kind  to  remove  it  to 
its  destination.  The  best  kind  we  have  ever  seen 
or  used  is  a  platform,  with  along  handle,  fastened  to 
a  pair  of  low  broad  wheels ;  this  platform  should 
be  raised  above  the  wheels,  so  as  to  allow  the  roots 
and  ball  of  earth  to  be  clear  from  them.  Every  part 
of  this  machine  ought  to  be  very  strong,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  the  weight  of  the  tree  and  ball 
of  earth  breaks  down  a  weak,  ill-made  carriage,  and 
is  the  cause  of  breaking  the  limbs  not  only  of  the  tree 
but  even  of  the  operator;  to  prevent  such  calamities 
it  is  far  better  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  strong  effec¬ 
tive  instrument.  Good  steel  spades  are  also  requi¬ 
site,  and  they  ought  also  to  be  strongly  made.  Where 
there  are  a  considerable  number  to  transplant,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  spades  made  on  purpose ;  the  blade 
or  plate  of  the  spade  should  be  narrower  than  ordi¬ 
nary,  and  perfectly  straight ;  the  socket  or  strap  'fas¬ 
tening  it  to  the  handle  should  be  deeper,  so  as  to 
reach  within  six  inches  of  its  top  ;  and  to  the  handle 
I  it  should  be  rivetted  very  firmly  with  at  least  four 
rivets.  The  top  of  the  spade  should  be  of  the  kind 
denominated  box-handled,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
cross-handled  spade ;  these  box-handles  are  much 
more  expensive  than  the  other,  as  they  have  to  be 
cut  out  of  the  solid  wood,  but  they  are  much  better 
to  work  with,  and  consequently  almost  always  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  next  articles  necessary  are  a  good  pick¬ 
axe  and  a  shovel.  Then  have  ready  some  strong  rope 
and  a  mat  or  two  ;  these  are  to  tie  round  the  ball  of 
earth  to  keep  it  from  breaking. 

All  these  being  ready,  you  may  proceed  with  a  right 
good  will  to  prepare  the  tree  for  removal.  Commence 
digging  a  trench  two  spits  wide,  at  a  sufficient  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  tree  to  leave  a  moderate-sized  ball  to 
it ;  have  your  spades  very  sharp,  so  as  to  cut  off  any 
roots  with  a  clean  cut.  Dig  down  to  a  sufficient  depth, 
and  then  with  the  pick-axe  commence  working  off  the 
soil  under  the  ball,  throwing  out  the  loose  earth  as 
you  go  on  with  the  shovel ;  proceed  thus  till  the  ball 
is  quite  hollow  underneath,  then  wrap  the  mats  round 
it  and  tie  it  firmly  with  the  rope :  it  is  now  ready 
for  the  truck  or  carriage.  Make  with  the  spade  a  road 
for  it  to  come  close  to  the  ball ;  if  the  tree  or  shrub 
is  high,  set  the  handle  of  the  truck  up  against  it,  and 
lash  them  firmly  together;  the  carriage  will  then  act 
as  a  powerful  lever,  and  the  tree  may  be  pulled  down 
to  a  horizontal  position.  The  hole  where  it  is  to  be 
planted  ought  to  be  made  considerably  wider  than 
the  ball,  but  very  little  deeper.  We  consider  it  a 
grand  mistake  to  plant  any  kind  of  tree,  whether 
evergreen  or  deciduous,  large  or  small,  much  deeper 
than  it  grew  originally  previously  to  its  removal. 
Having  made  the  hole  of  the  proper  depth,  stir  up 
the  bottom,  and  throw  in  a  few  spadesful  of  good  earth ; 
pour  upon  this  some  water,  mixing  the  earth  and  it 
together  till  it  becomes  a  thick  puddle,  about  two  or 
three  inches  deep.  Bring  the  tree  gently  to  the  side 
of  the  prepared  hole,  and  lower  it  carefully  into  it, 
setting  it  upright;  unloose  the  cords  that  fastened 
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it  to  the  truck,  and  remove  it  away  from  the  ball,  as 
well  as  the  rope  and  mats ;  then  commence  filling 
in  the  soil,  breaking  it  well  previously.  Do  not  put 
in  too  much  at  once,  and  mix  it  with  water,  stirring 
them  together.  Proceed  thus,  layer  upon  layer,  till 
the  hole  is  full  to  the  brim ;  place  some  stakes  slop¬ 
ing  to  the  tree,  and  tie  them  to  it,  protecting  the  stem 
with  either  a  piece  of  matting  or  some  broad  strips 
of  coarse  canvass,  and  tie  the  shrub  to  the  stakes 
with  strong  tarred  twine,  which  lasts  longer  than 
common  cord ;  then  give  the  tree  a  good  syringing, 
repeating  it  occasionally.  If  all  these  means  are 
used,  and  precautions  taken,  the  tree  or  shrub  is 
almost  sure  to  grow. 

Smaller  trees  or  shrubs  may  be  moved  with  less 
apparatus,  but  the  same  care  and  attention,  in  a  pro¬ 
per  degree,  are  necessary  to  ensure  success.  Two  or 
three  persons  may  move  a  moderate-sized  tree  with 
a  simple  pole  tied  to  the  bole  of  the  tree,  close  to  the 
ball ;  the  men  can  then  take  hold  of  the  pole  at  each 
end,  putting  their  arms  under  it,  and  carrying  it  away 
to  its  intended  site,  the  hole  having  been  prepared 
as  just  directed. 

By  transplanting  these  trees  or  shrubs  thus  early 
their  growth  is  almost  insured.  They  will,  during  the 
warm  autumnal  months,  put  out  abundance  of  young 
roots,  and  be  gathering  up  from  the  moist  soil  a  re¬ 
servoir  of  sap,  so  that  in  the  spring  the  buds  will  be 
in  vigour  to  make  leaves  and  growth  next  year  very 
strongly. 

Propagating  Evergreens. — Now  is  the  time  also 
to  put  in  cuttings  of  the  various  kinds  of  evergreen 
shrubs.  Several  of  the  commoner  kinds,  such  as  au- 
cubas,  common  and  Portugal  laurels,  laurustinus, 
box-tree,  alaternus,  variegated  hollies,  common  privet, 
lavender,  rosemary,  pliillyreas,  &c.,  will  strike  root 
in  shady  borders,  without  any  glass  over  them. 
The  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the  extremity  of 
this  year’s  shoots,  and  be  about  six  inches  long.  The 
leaves  should  be  fully  grown  and  the  wood  moderately 
matured.  Trim  off  with  the  sharpest  knife,  without 
injuring  the  bark,  the  lowest  leaves,  leaving  two  at  the 
top  of  the  cutting,  if  large  like  the  laurel,  or  more  if 
small  like  the  box.  Cut  the  bottom  of  each  cutting 
across  with  a  clean  cut ;  bury  them  in  the  soil  down 
to  the  leaves  across  the  border.  Plant  them  rather 
thickly  in  lines,  four  inches  apart,  treading  the  soil 
firmly  to  each  row  as  you  go  on.  Put  in  a  few  more 
than  you  are  likely  to  want,  as  some  may  not  succeed, 
and  if  they  all  do  you  can  give  to,  or  exchange  the 
surplus  with,  some  of  your  neighbours. 

Some  kinds  of  evergreen  cuttings  require  glass  over 
them,  and  to  be  kept  close  and  shaded,  to  insure  tlieir 
growing.  Most  of  the  resinous  tribe  require  this 
treatment :  the  Irish  yew,  for  instance,  and  the  Arbor 
vita,  as  well  as  others  of  similar  habit.  Several 
kinds  produce  seeds,  and  are  propagated  that  way; 
the  best  time  to  sow  these  is  in  April.  Portugal 
laurels  are  best  raised  from  seed,  and  so  are  common 
hollies,  but  all  variegated  varieties  must  be  increased 
either  by  cuttings  or  layers.  Again,  some  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  grafting  or  budding.  We  remember,  about 
this  time  last  year,  being  allowed  by  the  Earl  of  Har¬ 
rington  to  inspect  his  splendid  collection  of  conifene 
at  Elvaston  Castle,  Derbyshire.*  Mr.  Barron,  his 
gardener,  a  most  excellent  man,  showed  us  long  ave¬ 
nues  of  Ceclrus  deodara  (the  Himalayan  cedar]  that 
had  been  grafted  upon  the  common  cedar  of  Lebanon 
( Gedrus  Libani),  and  they  appeared  to  be  quite 
at  home,  growing  with  unexampled  rapidity  and 
strength;  they  had  been  grafted  about  a  dozen  years. 

*  Conifers: — the  cone-bearing  or  fir  tribe. 


We  bud,  as  is  well  known,  the  variegated  hollies  upon 
the  common  holly,  on  which  they  grow  much  more 
luxuriantly  than  on  their  own  roots,  whether  raised 
by  cuttings  or  layers. 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — As  the  layers  put  forth 
roots  let  them  be  put  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
to  be  kept  through  the  winter.  The  soil  to  be  used 
now  should  be  of  a  rather  poor  character;  too  much 
stimulating  matter  would  have  the  effect  of  causing 
too  much  luxuriance  of  growth,  and  often  during 
the  winter  a  yellowness  in  the  leaves  by  no  means 
desirable.  Pure  sweet  loam,  with  about  one-eighth 
of  very  much  decayed  leaves,  commonly  called  vege¬ 
table  mould,  will  be  the  best  soil  or  compost  for  these 
plants  to  grow  in  through  the  winter.  Expose  them 
fully  to  the  open  air  now,  and  guard  them  from  all 
destructive  vermin,  such  as  wireworms,  snails,  rab¬ 
bits,  and  hares. 

The  Clove  Carnation  is  an  old  favourite,  and  de¬ 
servedly  so.  Every  cottage  garden  ought  to  have 
several  patches  of  this  sweet  smelling  flower :  it  is 
much  hardier  than  the  carnation,  and  is  therefore 
more  easily  kept  and  managed.  To  increase  it,  it 
requires  layering  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  the 
carnation  does ;  but  this  operation  may  be  done  much 
later  in  the  year  on  the  clove.  Layers  of  it  will  suc¬ 
ceed  even  yet,  but  we  do  not  advise  delaying  layer¬ 
ing  even  cloves  beyond  the  end  of  this  month.  If 
a  year-old  plant  sends  out  five  or  six  or  more  shoots, 
and  these  are  layered  now,  and  those  layers  are  left 
on  the  stool  to  bloom  next  year,  the  quantity  of 
blooms  will  be  very  large.  We  counted  very  lately 
on  a  stool  so  managed  nearly  one  hundred  blossoms. 
The  clove  carnation  is  an  excellent  plant  for  bedding, 
the  dark  colour  contrasting  finely  with  the  lawn,  or 
even  its  own  light  green  foliage;  flowering  at  this 
season,  too,  when  the  carnation  and  picotee  are  nearly 
out  of  bloom,  renders  it  very  desirable.  Messrs. 
Henderson,  of  Pine-Apple-place,  possess  a  dwarf  white 
variety  of  this  plant,  equally  as  valuable  for  bed¬ 
ding  and  making  a  contrast  with  it,  which  is  often 
desirable.  This  variety  seldom  grows  more  than  a 
foot  high,  has  large  flowers  numerously  produced  on 
short  stems,  and  is  quite  as  fragrant  as  the  dark- 
coloured  clove. 

Seedlings  should  now  be  planted  out  in  nursery 
beds  four  inches  apart  everyway;  keep  them  clear 
of  weeds ;  stir  the  ground  between  them  frequently, 
and  before  winter  put  on  a  cover  of  decayed  leaves, 
from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  thick;  this  will 
strengthen  your  seedlings  both  now  and  in  spring, 
for  it  will  protect  the  roots  during  winter. 

T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Popular  Errors  :  Autumn  Growth. — Many  people, 
sensible  people  too,  believe  that  the  longer  they  keep 
or  encourage  plants  to  grow  in  the  autumn  the  more 
organisable  matter,  or,  in  plainer  words,  the  more 
digested  food  they  will  prepare  and  store  away  for 
future  use.  This  is  quite  a  mistake,  as  physiology 
has  long  since  asserted.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  every  leaf  that  is  produced  on  woody  plants  in 
our  climate  after  the  end  of  August  is  a  direct  robber 
of  the  parent  plant,  because,  in  the  first  instance, 
every  leaf  or  inch  of  young  wood  that  is  made  at  any 
season  is  formed  out  of  food  previously  digested  bv 
older  leaves  of  the  same  season,  or  by  those  of  former 
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seasons ;  and  no  leaf  has  the  power  of  digesting  food 
for  itself,  or  the  bud  which  accompanies  it,  much 
less  for  the  general  secretions  of  the  parent  plant, 
until  it  has  first  attained  a  certain  age.  That  age  is 
very  different  in  different  plants,  and  no  greater  boon 
could  be  rendered  to  gardening  than  to  shew  at  what 
age  the  leaves  of  the  principal  plants — grown  either 
for  their  fruit  or  for  their  flowers  only — have  attained 
the  proper  age  to  digest  or  elaborate  food.  The  best 
time  to  “  stop”  the  shoots  of  a  given  plant  would 
then  be  certain,  and  not  so  liable  to  misuse  as  at 
present  it  is  under  the  management  of  inexperienced 
persons.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  of  the  question, 
however,  we  advise  a  general  stopping  of  all  plants 
late  in  the  autumn  that  do  not  produce  terminal 
flowers,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  Theory 
sanctions  this  practice,  “because  after  that  season 
newly-formed  leaves  have  little  time  to  do  more  than 
organize  themselves,  which  must  take  place  at  the 
expense  of  matter  forming  in  the  other  leaves,”  as 
Dr.  Lindley  has  said  somewhere ;  therefore,  stopping 
plants  at  this  season,  or  earlier,  is  a  sound  practice, 
and  will  enable  plants  to  ripen  much  better,  and  I 
need  hardly  remark  that  no  exotic  plant  can  be  got 
too  ripe  in  our  climate,  and  also  that  the  more  ripe 
a  plant  is  the  less  damage  it  can  receive  from  close 
confinement  in  our  pent-up  greenhouses  during  our 
long  winters ;  therefore,  check  all  tendency  to  late 
growths  by  nipping  off  the  tender  leaders.  Young 
heaths,  epacrises,  acacias,  and  such  like  hard-wooded 
plants,  are  particularly  improved  by  this  practice, 
and  as  nurserymen  never  think  of  this  treatment, 
and  would  rather  show  you  the  health  and  vigour  of 
their  young  valuable  stock  by  pointing  to  the  active 
growth  of  their  plants  next  October,  the  sooner  you 
buy  in  such  things  as  you  may  wish  to  possess  the 
sooner  you  can  put  a  stop  to  this  growing  system. 

Another  extraordinary  delusion  is  this — that  late 
autumn  growth  encourages  the  extension  of  roots, 
and  that  this  is  beneficial  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
plant.  This  absurdity  has  almost  obtained  public 
belief  in  the  rising  generation  of  gardeners.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  seen  that  the  quotation  above 
from  Dr.  Lindley  goes  to  prove  that  late  autumn 
growth  has  hardly  time  to  “  organize  itself;”  how, 
then,  can  it  organize  roots  at  the  extremity  of  the 
system  ?  But  supposing  that  it  could  do  so,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  what  then?  Does  the  mere  exten¬ 
sion  of  roots  add  to  their  power  of  absorbing  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  soil?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  true  mode 
of  increasing  the  power  of  the  roots  would  be  to  cut 
off  the  young  points  of  every  one  of  them,  if  that 
could  be  done,  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  the  points 
of  the  shoots  are  nipped  off ;  then,  with  the  natural 
heat  of  the  season,  and  the  power  of  the  old  leaves, 
which  alone  can  influence  the  formation  or  extension 
of  roots,  new  roots  or  mouths  are  soon  formed  from 
the  cut  end  of  the  roots,  and  from  new  side  roots 
called  into  existence  by  the  stopping  of  the  points. 
T hese  new  mouths  extend  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  warmth  of  the  season,  the  strength  of  the  old 
leaves,  and  the  porosity  of  the  soil,  and  they  are 
ready  in  the  spring  to  suck  up  powerfully,  according 
to  their  number.  Artificial  warmth  will  accelerate 
the  extension  of  roots  long  after  all  the  leaves  have 
dropped  off"  in  the  autumn.  Make  a  hotbed  in  Octo¬ 
ber  over  the  roots  of  the  ash,  elm,  or  vine,  or,  indeed, 
over  the  roots  of  any  plant,  and  the  roots  will  grow 
on  to  Christmas  as  if  all  the  leaves  were  in  full  acti¬ 
vity.  This  I  have  seen  over  and  over  again,  and 
nothing  is  so  familiar  as  deciduous  plants  making 
roots  without  leaves  when  placed  in  bottom  heat,  to 


say  nothing  of  all  our  Dutch  bulbs  now  making  roots 
abundantly  in  the  absence  of  leaves  ;  therefore,  stop¬ 
ping  the  late  autumn  growth  does  not  prejudice  the 
extension  of  the  roots,  neither  do  the  late  formed 
leaves  add  much  to  the  power  of  the  roots. 

Any  woody  plant,  fruit-trees,  and  all  that  are  un¬ 
healthy,  are  very  much  encouraged  by  being  pruned, 
or  stopped,  early  in  the  autumn  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  plants  that  are  too  luxuriant  to  produce  much 
blossom  may  be  reduced  in  strength  by  allowing 
them  to  grow  on  as  late  in  the  autumn  as  they  will, 
and  not  pruning  them  till  late  in  the  following  spring. 
The  reason  seems  to  be  this :  when  we  stop  a  shoot 
in  the  autumn  the  ascending  sap,  though  now  getting 
sluggish,  has  still  sufficient  force  to  fill  up  the  re¬ 
maining  buds,  and  the  more  full  and  ripe  the  buds 
are  in  the  end  of  the  season  the  stronger  they  will 
break  in  the  spring;  but  if  this  rising  sap  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  expend  its  force  in  the  formation  of  new 
wood  and  leaves  late  in  the  autumn,  the  lower  buds 
are  left  weaker  than  in  the  former  case,  and  conse¬ 
quently  their  force  is  less  active  in  the  spring. 

By  the  foregoing  rules  we  regulate  the  growth  and 
flowering  of  many  greenhouse  plants,  particularly 
climbers ;  we  cause  the  rampant  growers  to  expend 
themselves  in  growth,  as  it  were,  and  so  compel  them 
to  flower  more  freely,  and  a  large  crop  of  flowers  or 
fruit  will  bring  down  a  strong  plant  sooner  than  all 
the  pruning  in  the  world,  because  it  expends  a  large 
share  of  the  organized  juices  or  digested  food.  Yet, 
if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  doctrine  that  late  growth 
added  force  to  the  roots,  the  contrary  effect  would 
have  been  produced,  so  that  a  given  system  may  be 
right,  although  the  explanation  of  it  be  otherwise; 
and  it  was  a  shrewd  advice  of  fSir  Matthew  Hale’s  to 
recommend  a  country  justice  of  the  peace  to  decide 
cases  which  came  before  him  to  the  best  of  his  judg¬ 
ment,  but  never  to  assign  his  reasons,  for  the  decision 
might  be  right,  but  the  reasons  for  it  had  many 
chances  of  being  wrong. 

Liquid  Manure. — The  most  mischievous  popular 
error  of  the  present  day,  however,  and  one  w'hicli  the 
correspondence  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  has 
proved  to  be  of  a  widely-spreading  influence,  is  the 
supposed  virtues  of  liquid  manure.  A  grass-plat  is 
brown  and  thin  of  herbage,  a  dose  or  two  of  liquid 
manure  brings  up  the  grass  thick  and  strong;  a  pe¬ 
largonium,  or  fuchsia,  is  also  not  of  the  right  colour, 
owing  to  some  defects  at  the  roots,  and  liquid  manure 
is  supplied  to  recruit  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  but  the 
crippled  roots  either  refuse  the  dose  or  their  derange¬ 
ment  is  aggravated  by  the  application.  Another  trial 
is  made,  but  matters  get  worse  and  worse.  “  How 
is  this?  What  will  feed  the  goose  should  also  feed 
the  gander,  but  here  it  turns  out  to  be  otherwise ;  we 
must  write  to  the  Editor  of  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
he  is  so  obliging,  and  he  knows  everything” — (of 
course  he  does,  all  editors  do) — “  but  wo  must  send 
him  full  particulars — four  pages,  at  least — for  fear  he 
should  miss  a  hit.”  Poor  Master  Editor  reads  on 
and  on  until  he  comes  to  the  P.S.,  where  the  pith  of 
this  long  story  lies.  He  answers,  “  the  dose  was  too 
strong,”  and  this  is  more  puzzling  than  ever.  “How 
could  a  dose  which  restored  the  tender  blades  of  grass 
to  health  and  beauty  be  too  strong  for  a  large  fuch¬ 
sia?  He  must  have  misunderstood  the  letter,  or 
else  he  is — no  matter  what.”  Not  so  fast,  however. 
Liquid  manure  is  the  most  powerful  food  that  can  be 
given  to  plants,  because  it  contains  most  ammonia, 
and  to  feed  plants  that  were  impoverished  through 
insufficiency  of  food  in  a  poor  soil  should  be  a  very 
different  thing  to  supplying  the  wants  of  a  plant 
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diseased  through  some  derangement  of  its  roots  or 
leaves.  In  these  respects  plants  differ  very  little 
from  animals.  A  lean  beast  with  scanty  pasture  may 
still  have  a  good  appetite  and  a  healthy  stomach,  and 
rich  nourishing  food  will  soon  make  him  fat  and 
sleek  again.  It  is  just  so  with  a  plant  under  similar 
circumstances;  but  let  either  a  plant  or  an  animal 
be  deranged  in  the  lungs,  or  in  the  digestive  organs, 
and  give  him  strong  stimulating  food,  or  ardent 
spirits,  and  you  will  kill  him  with  over  kindness. 
When  any  thing  is  wrong  with  plants,  therefore,  liquid 
manure  is  the  last  remedy  that  should  be  thought  of. 
Even  very  strong  plants  may  be  injured  by  it  in  the 
dull  winter  season,  and  I  cannot  now  recollect  a  pot 
plant  in  this  department,  except  the  chrysanthemum, 
which  is  at  all  benefited  by  this  way  of  feeding ; 
and  I  would  advise  liquid  manure  to  be  given  up 
now  till  the  next  season  sees  our  feeders  in  healthy 
motion. 

Excrements  from  Roots. — One  more  absurdity,  and 
I  have  done  with  the  subject  for  a  time,  and  that 
is  a  notion  that  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  the  com¬ 
mon  mind  of  the  whole  country  a  few  years  since, 
that  plants  were  endowed  with  the  power  of  dis¬ 
charging  the  useless  or  unappropriated  part  of  their 
food  as  excrements  by  their  roots.  What  a  libel  on 
nature  !  A  plant  may  have  ten  thousand  mouths  at 
each  extremity,  for  all  parts  of  young  roots  and  old 
leaves  are  full  of  mouths,  and  feed  by  them  too ;  and 
even  school  children  know  by  this  time  that  the  food 
of  plants  is  digested  by  and  in  the  leaves ;  and  seeing, 
or  rather  knowing,  that  leaves  have  as  many  mouths 
as  roots  have,  why  should  not  the  refuse  of  the  food 
be  discharged  by  the  nearest  mouth?  It  is  so,  and 
constantly  by  a  copious  perspiration.  The  invisible 
vapour  constantly  thrown  off  by  the  leaves  under  the 
action  of  light  is  the  true  and  only  excrement  of 
plants.  The  leaves  digest  the  food  and  throw  off 
what  is  useless  of  it,  and  to  enable  them  to  execute 
this  task,  Dr.  Lindley  has  said  that  “  God  has  formed 
them  with  wisdom  no  less  infinite  than  has  been  dis¬ 
played  in  the  creation  of  man.”  All  this  and  much 
more  that  might  be  said  shows  how  essential  it  is  for 
the  welfare  of  our  plants  that  their  leaves  should  be 
taken  the  greatest  care  of  in  order  to  keep  them  clean 
and  in  sound  action. 

Tropceolum.  tricolorum, — Now  for  a  little  practi¬ 
cal  gardening.  This  is  a  good  time  to  plant  the  tubers 
of  the  Tropceolum  tricolorum  (three-coloured  nastur¬ 
tium),  one  of  the  very  prettiest  little  greenhouse  or 
window  climbers  that  one  can  grow.  The  roots,  as 
we  say  improperly  instead  of  tubers,  are  not  unlike 
red  potatoes,  only  they  have  but  one  eye ;  this  is 
about  their  natural  time  to  begin  to  grow,  and  they 
grow  on  all  the  winter,  their  slender  branches  taking 
hold  of  any  kind  of  support  to  raise  themselves  by, 
and  their  leaves  are  like  shamrocks  in  miniature. 
Their  flowers,  which  come  late  in  the  spring,  are  pro¬ 
duced  as  thickly  as  blackberries,  and  so  exquisitely 
beautiful,  and  so  close  together,  that  a  string  of  them, 
just  as  they  naturally  grow,  would  make  a  necklace 
for  a  pretty  young  girl.  The  colour  is  orange,  crimson, 
and  black — three  colours — or  tricolor,  as  the  Latin 
name  signifies.  The  tubers  are  sold  in  the  nurseries 
like  hyacinths,  and  not  much  dearer,  not  even  so  dear 
as  a  good  new  hyacinth.  There  is  no  plant,  that  I 
know,  that  I  would  sooner  recommend  to  a  friend 
than  this,  and  the  training  of  it  should  be  left,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  young  ladies,  as  it  is  almost  cruelty  to  see 
great  heavy  gardeners  handling  such  delicate  things 
with  their  rough  fingers  and  corny  thumbs.  Strangers 
will  find  them  most  difficult  to  increase  by  cuttings, 


as  they  require  such  nicety  in  their  management;  and, 
when  they  do  strike,  it  must  be  under  a  bell-glass, 
and  the  first  year’s  tubers  will  not  be  bigger  than  a 
pea.  But  presently  I  shall  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag, 
and  tell  of  a  mode  by  which  they  increase  at  the 
roots  like  potatoes,  only  not  so  many  at  a  time.  They 
keep  in  bloom  a  long  time,  and  then  fade  off  like  a 
tulip,  when  either  the  pots  may  be  put  by  on  a  dry 
shelf,  or  the  tubers  may  be  shaken  out  of  the  soil,  and 
put  in  a  drawer  or  any  safe  place  till  about  this  time. 
They  must  not  be  moved  from  pot  to  pot  like  most 
plants,  but  be  at  once  put  into  the  pot  they  are  to 
flower  in,  and  any  light  rich  mould  will  suit  them. 
The  top  soil  from  a  cucumber-bed,  with  a  little  sand, 
wordd  do;  or  if  it  was  one  half  peat  and  the  other 
half  from  a  heap  of  compost-mould  it  would  do.  They 
do  not  require  much  water  for  the  first  six  weeks  till 
they  make  plenty  of  roots,  and  after  that  they  may 
be  watered  like  any  other  plants  that  are  growing. 
After  potting  they  may  be  left  in  the  open  air  and  in 
the  sun  till  the  frost  comes,  and  a  window  would  do 
very  well  for  them  after  that.  They  might  also  be 
set  outside  on  any  fine  warm  day  through  the  winter, 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Pots  about  nine  or  ten  inches  wide  will  suit  them 
best,  and,  if  one  could  get  them,  those  called  “  upright 
pots”  are  far  better  for  the  way  I  propose  to  grow  them, 
which  is  very  peculiar.  It  is  thus : — after  a  very 
good  drainage,  place  three  inches  of  soil,  and  then  the 
tuber  in  the  centre,  then  fill  up  till  the  soil  is  just  one 
inch  above  the  tuber,  so  that  the  pot  is  not  half  full  ; 
give  one  good  watering,  and  see  that  the  soil  does  not 
get  too  dry  aftei’wards.  By-and-by,  a  tiny  shoot  will 
come  up,  and,  when  it  is  six  inches  long,  bend  it 
across  to  the  side  of  the  pot  very  gently,  and  place 
an  inch  of  fresh  soil  over  it,  so  that  only  a  little  of 
the  top  is  out  of  the  soil,  and  leaning  against  the  pot. 
Let  it  grow  on  again  until  the  shoot  is  nearly  a  foot 
long,  then  bend  it  down  and  coil  it  round  the  pot, 
adding  another  inch  of  soil,  leaving  the  point  free 
from  the  buried  part  of  the  stem.  By  this  coiling, 
fresh  tubers  are  produced  for  increasing  the  stock, 
but  planted  in  the  usual  way  near  the  top  of  the  pot 
no  such  increase  can  be  had.  Continue  this  way  till 
the  pot  is  nearly  full  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  place 
a  trellis,  or  neat  sticks,  in  any  fanciful  way  you  like, 
and  a  couple  of  feet  or  rather  more  above  the  pot, 
training  the  delicate  shoots  all  over  the  supports. 
Like  all  of  us  they  delight  in  getting  up  in  the  world 
as  fast  as  they  can,  and  if  you  indulge  them  that  way 
the  bottom  of  the  trellis  will  be  naked,  therefore  the 
best  way  is  to  train  them  from  the  beginning  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  at  the  bottom,  and  if  they  do  not 
make  side  shoots  after  this  bending,  nip  oft’  the  very 
point ;  and  you  may  go  on  nipping  them  occasionally 
till  the  end  of  February,  unless  they  make  enough 
of  side  shoots  to  fill  up  the  trellis.  If  the  shoots  are 
first  laid  at  three  inches  apart  regularly,  that  would 
be  a  good  distance,  and  the  after  shoots  may  be  laid 
across  these  like  fancy  network :  in  short,  you  may  do 
anything  with  them  in  the  way  of  training.  A  pot 
on  each  side  a  window,  and  the  shoots  trained  up  to 
strings  and  across  the  top,  would  look  remarkably  well, 
and  when  the  flowers  came  you  cannot  understand, 
from  any  description  of  mine,  how  rich  and  beautiful 
the  fringe  would  look. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  tropoeolums,  but 
this  is  the  prettiest  of  them  all.  The  Canary-bird 
plant  is  an  annual  tropoeolum.  The  real  English 
name  of  all  the  tropoeolums  is  Indian  cress,  because 
their  leaves  taste  like  cress  ;  and  the  meaning  of  tro- 
poeolum  is  a  trophy,  as  it  must  have  been  a  great 
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trophy  when  we  got  them  over  first  from  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  way  to  pronounce  Cue  word  is  to  put  the 
stress,  or  the  accent,  on  the  •dipthong,  ce,  but  many 
people  in  the  country  put  the  accent  on  the  o,  which 
is  a  vulgar  way — just  like  pu  tting  the  accent  on  the 
o  in  Ipomea  instead  of  on  the  e.  It  is  the  next  thing 
to  low  breeding  to  pronounce  these  names  wrong,  and 
I  am  always  sorry  when  I  hear  respectable  people 
say  a  name  in  a  wrong  accei  it ;  and,  yet,  how  are  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  learn  'now  to  say  them  properly 
unless  they  are  taught  ?  We  gardeners  learn  them 
from  books,  and  there  are  regular  laws  which  govern 
these  things,  like  the  rules  in  grammar,  but  classical 
scholars  alone  can  apply  them  properly. 

D.  Beaton 


HOTHOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 

Vines  in  Late  Houses,  Vines  in  Pots. — This  sub¬ 
ject  is  urgently  presented  to  our  notice  this  week  by 
the  inquiries  of  correspondents,  or  we  would  have 
allowed  at  least  the  latter  part  of  our  heading  to  have 
remained  in  abeyance  until  the  commencement  of 
another  year.  What  we  say  now  will  be  applicable 
to  vines  in  both  conditions.  Vines  in  late  houses 
will  now  require  considerable  attention.  The  fruit 
will  be  fast  ripening,  and  the  great  thing  is  not  only 
to  secure  and  preserve  it,  but  to  look  forward  and 
see  that  the  wood  is  rapidly  maturing  for  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  a  crop  the  following  year.  This  ripening  or 
maturing  of  the  wood  can  ondy  be  obtained  by  such 
an  exposure  to  heat  and  air  that  the  juices  will  be¬ 
come  highly  elaborated,  and  the  wood  hard  yet 
plump  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  All 
other  things  being  equal,  the  stronger  the  wood,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  thus  matured,  the  more  fruitful  it  will  be. 
Hence  good  grapes  are  frequently  produced  from 
small  weakly  wood,  and  poor  grapes  from  that  which 
is  strong  and  rampant ;  but  in  the  one  case  the  wood 
was  like  heart  of  oak,  in  the  other  soft  and  porous  as 
a  willow.  During  the  season  of  growth,  and  until 
the  last  swelling  of  the  berries  is  over,  and  especially 
in  vines  not  over  strong,  it  is  of  importance  to  give 
the  lateral  shoots  the  permission  of  growing,  so  far 
as  your  space  will  allow,  and  it  does  not  interfere 
with  due  exposure  to  the  sun  of  the  principal  leaves ; 
because  such  growth  above  will  secure  a  similar  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  absorbing  feeding  roots  below.  But 
now  growth  is  a  secondary  matter;  the  perfecting 
and  maturing  of  what  has  already  grown  is  the  first 
consideration  to  be  attended  to,  therefore  every  ap¬ 
pendage  must  be  gradually  removed,  except  the  pri¬ 
mary  leaves  that  retain  the  principal  buds  in  their 
axils,  By-and-by,  in  late  houses,  or  even  now,  the 
buds  on  the  ends  of  the  rods  and  shoots  which  you 
intend  cutting  off  in  winter  may  be  picked  out  with 
a  penknife,  and  loug  rods  may  have  some  of  the 
weaker  buds  thinned  out,  but  in  all  cases  the  leaves 
must  remain  so  long  as  there  is  a  particle  of  green 
about  them,  and  thus  the  secretions  formed  will  be 
stored  more  plentifully  in  the  beds  that  remain. 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  “there  are 
chiels  amang  us  takin’  notes,”  and  that  is  just  what 
we  like.  We  feel  a  thousand  times  more  pleasure  in 
addressing  such  persons  than  in  writing  for  those 
who  would  take  without  thought  our  mere  assertion 
as  any  ground  for  their  practice.  In  gardening,  as 
well  as  in  a  more  important  matter,  it  is  right  to  try 
all  things,  and  then  only  to  cleave  to  that  which  is 
good.  We  would  wish  you,  therefore,  not  to  base 
your  operations  on  mere  practical  routine,  but  on 
great  principles.  But,  then,  how  apparently  contra¬ 


dictory  are  these  principles  1  Every  exponent  of  an 
opposition  doctrine  has  his  principles,  on  which  he 
fully  relies.  Yes ;  and  therefore  you  must  not  first 
repose  on,  but  try  them,  by  practice,  by  science,  by 
plain  common  sense.  It  was  never  intended  we 
should  jump  by  intuition  to  right  and  just  conclu¬ 
sions.  Mind  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning, 
analizing,  determining;  bodily  powers  were  booned 
to  enable  us  to  carry  on  and  test  results ;  and  a  grea  t 
source  of  enjoyment  it  is  to  know  and  to  feel  that  in 
this  employment  aright  of  head  and  hands  our  great 
happiness  is  to  be  found.  Well,  then,  to  go  on. 

Some  look  upon  laterals,  in  any  case,  as  so  many 
blood-thirsty  robbers,  that  are  depriving  the  stem  of 
its  support  and  nourishment.  We  do  not.  The  more 
numerous  and  extended  the  branches  of  a  tree,  the 
more  stout  and  bulky  its  timber.  Pruning,  however 
judiciously  performed,  does  not  produce  more  weight 
of  timber  in  the  aggregate,  but  it  concentrates  that 
weight  into  one  bole,  and  into  the  most  useful  and 
most  desirable  form.  Those  gentlemen  who  lately, 
in  some  of  our  periodicals,  recommended  in  all  cases 
the  free  growth  of  the  laterals  of  the  vine,  were  not 
much  in  the  wrong  so  far  as  they  looked  to  the  mere 
increase  of  the  bulk  of  the  stem,  but  we  think  that 
they  forgot  that  fruit-producing  qualities  were,  in  the 
case  of  vines  in  houses,  of  much  more  consequence 
than  the  production  of  timber.  For  promoting  fruit¬ 
fulness,  fewer  and  larger  leaves  would  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  a  mass  of  smaller  ones,  shaded  and 
shading  one  another.  Hence  though  advocating  the 
retention  of  laterals  in  such  circumstances  as  we 
have  referred  to,  yet  we  practicals  seldom  give  them 
free  scope  for  growing,  but  stop  them  at  the  first 
joint,  and  then  again  at  the  second,  &c.,  and  thus 
fewer  but  larger  leaves  are  retained,  and  we  gradually 
shorten  and  ultimately  remove  these  laterals  after 
the  fruit  is  ripe  wherever  they  would  in  the  least 
shade  the  principal  leaves  and  buds.  We  consider 
this  much  preferable  to  having  long  slender  shoots 
dangling  about  where  their  supply  of  sun  was  the 
most  moderate. 

We  once  saw  a  house  so  managed  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  walk  in  it.  The  rods  were  tied  to  the 
wires  near  the  roof  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  laterals, 
never  touched,  were  hanging  in  festoons  almost  to 
the  floor.  We  were  told  that  it  was  a  new  scientific 
system !  Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  such  experi¬ 
mentalists,  we  would  question  the  propriety  of  such 
a  system  even  for  sound  and  healthy  wood-making 
merely.  The  poor  laterals  in  a  house  thickly  planted 
would  only  now  and  then  receive  a  stray  ray  of  light; 
they  might,  therefore,  be  viewed  as  robbers ,  for  if  they 
kept  green  at  all,  it  would  be  more  from  borrowed 
elaborated  juices,  formed  in  other  parts  of  the  plant, 
than  from  that  which  they  themselves  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  assimilating.  Asa  case  in  point,  I  met  some 
time  ago  with  a  writer  in  a  gardening  and  agricultural 
periodical,  who  tried  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of 
cutting  or  removing  the  runners  from  strawberry- 
plants,  at  least  before  the  winter,  contending  that 
each  runner  added  to  the  strength,  and  consequently 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  parent  plant.  We  wish  Mr. 
Errington  had  been  at  his  elbow;  for  the  company 
present  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  amateurs,  some 
of  whom  were  evidently  smitten  with  the  scientific 
philological  verbiage,  and  looked  as  much  as  to  say, 
“You  practicals  have  hitherto  been  leading  us  a  regular 
wild-goose  chase.”  It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with 
error  solely  and  alone  ;  it  always  manages  to  get  a 
little  truth  blended  with  it,  and  it  is  this  that  makes 
it  at  once  savoury  and  dangerous.  The  error  consists 
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in  looking  upon  the  formation  of  woody  growth  and 
fruitfulness  as  processes  identical,  whereas  they  are 
somewhat  different.  Hence  we  allow  the  runner  of 
the  strawberry  and  the  lateral  of  the  vine,  under 
certain  modifications,  to  remain,  so  as  to  secure  a 
vigorous  root  action,  while  the  fruit  is  setting,  swell¬ 
ing,  and  ripening ;  and  vve  gradually  remove  one  and 
the  other  when  these  processes  are  accomplished :  not 
because  we  believe  that  such  removal  will  add  to  the 
luxuriance  of  the  woody  matter  contained  either  in 
the  strawberry-plant  or  the  vine,  and  thus  produce 
stronger  plants  and  stronger  wood,  but  because  we 
believe  that  the  juices  raised  by  the  vigorous  root 
action  will  be  gradually  lessened  in  their  quantity  by 
the  check  given  by  the  reduction  of  the  evaporating 
surface ;  and  thus,  though  the  leaves  left  will  at  first 
be  supplied  with  more  than  their  usual  quantity, 
which  of  itself  will  be  no  disadvantage,  the  even 
balance  will  ere  long  be  restored  ;  while  thus  the 
juices  raised  will  be  more  highly  elaborated,  and  the 
secretions  formed  rendered  more  mature,  by  each  re¬ 
maining  principal  leaf  being  more  exposed  to  sun, 
heat,  and  air,  than  otherwise  it  could  have  been. 

Vines  in  Pots. — We  might  leave  these  statements 
as  guides  to  T.  W.,  and  other  correspondents,  hi  their 
treatment  of  young  vines  in  pots.  Those  growing 
where  they  have  had  no  fire  heat,  unless  already 
they  are  well  ripened,  should  have  some  artificial  heat 
forthwith  applied,  in  unison  with  plenty  of  air,  and 
every  ray  of  sun  that  can  reach  them.  The  growth 
of  vines  in  particular,  and  other  fruit-trees  in  general 
in  pots,  is  very  interesting ;  but  the  chief  utility  of 
the  system  consists  in  getting  them  to  produce  early 
when  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  start  the  main 
crops.  For  this  purpose  the  vines  should  be  well  ma¬ 
tured,  the  eyes  plump,  and  the  wood  firm.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  as  we  suspect,  the  growing  system  is  still  going 
on,  he  must  exchange  it  gradually  for  the  maturing, 
by  removing  laterals,  and  disbudding,  and  giving  less 
and  less  water,  so  that  before  long  he  may  move  his 
plants  to  a  north  wall,  and  from  thence,  when  the 
leaves  have  all  fallen,  they  may  be  transferred  to  the 
passage  of  an  ice-house  or  any  other  very  cool  place, 
as  all  deciduous  plants  like  repose  before  being  sti¬ 
mulated  into  action. 

If  the  young  shoots  are  long,  say  from  three  to  four 
yards  or  more,  it  is  desirable  to  concentrate  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  elaborated  juices  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  shoot,  say  from  a  yard  to  a  yard  and  a  half  in 
length  ;  and  for  this  purpose  all  the  buds  beyond  may 
be  gradually  removed,  beginning  at  the  termination 
of  the  shoot,  and  retaining  all  the  leaves.  The  dis¬ 
budded  part  may  be  afterwards  removed  at  the  winter 
pruning,  but  its  retainment  before  the  new  foliage 
expanded,  especially  in  early  forcing,  we  consider 
would  be  rather  advantageous,  though  to  some  its 
presence  would  look  slovenly  and  unsightly,  and 
would  be  described  by  others  as  highly  unphiloso- 
phical.  When  T.  W.  starts  his  vines  they  will  thank 
him  for  a  gentle  moist  heat  from  fermenting  sub¬ 
stances,  but  he  will  not  think  of  doing  that  for  some 
time  to  come.  For  such  modes  of  growing  vines,  the 
plants  may  be  raised  from  pieces  of  the  wood  con¬ 
taining  a  single  bud,  at  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
frequent  shifting  until  they  are  placed  in  their  fruit¬ 
ing  pots  ;  or  they  may  be  raised  from  large  pieces  of 
the  wood  containing  a  bud  or  two,  according  to  the 
coiling  system  of  Mr.  Mearns.  Those  who  think  of 
trying  that  method  had  better  preserve  some  of  the 
best  pieces  from  the  pruning  of  their  vines  in  winter, 
placing  them  in  dry  earth  to  preserve  their  vitality, 
and  in  due  time  full  information  will  be  given  for 


rearing  plants  by  both  systems,  so  as  tq  secure  future 
and  early  fruitfulness.  R.  Fish. 
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Mushroom  Beds  should  now  be  made  for  produc¬ 
ing  the  winter  supply.  Take  care  for  this  purpose 
to  make  use  of  moderately  dry  materials,  such  as 
horse  and  cow  droppings,  which  must  be  well  mixed, 
and  incorporated  with  some  good  loam,  to  prevent 
the  beds  burning  or  becoming  too  dry  for  the  spawn 
to  work  in,  which  sometimes  happens  if  the  mate¬ 
rials  are  not  at  first  well  and  systematically  mixed 
together.  If  a  gentle  warmth  is  maintained  and 
good  spawn  secured,  the  quantity  of  mushrooms  of 
fine  quality  which  a  bed  of  moderate  dimensions  will 
produce  is  surprising.  The  bed  should  also  be  cased 
with  good  sweet  loam,  about  two  inches  thick. 

Cardoons. — A  portion  of  the  strongest  plants 
should  now  be  bandaged  up  with  liay-bands,  &c.,  to 
bleach  them. 

Carrots  should  be  sown  now  on  warm  borders,  to 
stand  the  winter,  for  producing  young  carrots  in  the 
early  spring. 

Potatoes  should  be  taken  up  and  stored  away 
now  on  dry  days,  as,  if  stored  in  wet  weather,  they 
are  liable  to  more  excessive  fermentation. 

Routine  Management. — Continue  to  stir  and  sur¬ 
face-hoe  all  growing  crops  whilst  the  weather  is  fa¬ 
vourable.  Manure  and  trench  all  spare  ground,  and 
fill  all  vacant  spots  with  anything  likely  to  be  useful 
for  the  late  winter  or  early  spring  months.  Nothing 
more  profitoble  can  be  planted  for  this  purpose  than 
strong  coleworts,  the  best  kinds  of  cabbage,  and 
bulbs  of  the  Swede  turnip. 

Winter  Spinach  should  now  have  its  final  thin¬ 
ning,  and  the  ground  be  kept  well  stirred  about  it. 

Turnips  and  Weeds  grow  fast  at  this  season.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  go  over  the  turnip  quarters  with 
the  hand  and  thin  them  out  regularly,  leaving  the 
crop  from  seven  to  nine  inches  distant  from  each 
other,  taking  all  the  pulled-up  weeds  and  turnips 
either  to  the  pigstye,  weed-corner,  or  to  some  other 
quarter  which  is  shortly  to  be  dug  in.  After  this 
thinning  and  hand-weeding  is  done,  take  the  draw- 
lioe  and  stir  the  earth  carefully  without  injuring  the 
leaves.  The  above  will  be  found  a  clean,  tidy  way 
of  doing  the  work  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
we  are  often  having  showers.  It  may  take  a  little 
longer  time,  but  this  will  be  amply  made  up,  because 
work  well  done  is  twice  done. 

The  Rake  should  not  be  a  leading  tool  in  the  kit¬ 
chen-garden,  but  it  will  be  found  useful  occasionally 
at  this  season  just  to  lightly  catch  up  the  principal 
weeds  in  some  quarters,  walks,  and  garden  paths, 
between  seed-beds,  pricked  out  seedlings,  &c.  Let 
all  such  refuse  be  taken  away  to  some  other  quarter 
to  be  dug  or  trenched  in  with  other  manure. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — Give  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  directions  given  last  week. 

Onions. — Take  the  advantage  of  all  dry  days  and 
windy  weather  to  take  up  the  onions  that  may  be 
ready  but  are  still  on  the  ground.  They  may  be  dried 
off"  on  boards  in  open  airy  sheds,  or  open  airy  lofts, 
and  such  like  places,  to  be  looked  over  again  on 
rainy  days,  ancl,  when  perfectly  dry,  to  be  stored 
away  in  their  proper  places. 

Celery. — Take  the  digging  fork  and  break  up  the 
ground  thoroughly  and  finely ;  then  let  it  stand  for 
an  hour  or  two  to  dry,  after  which  go  along  the  rows 
with  the  hand  and  chaw  up  the  leaves  together,  press- 
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in g  a  little  earth  to  them  to  keep  them  so,  then  with 
your  spacle  give  the  whole  an  earthing  up.  Do  this 
according  to  the  height  of  your  celery.  If  full  grown, 
give  it  a  good  earthing  up  to  bleach  it  for  use ;  hut, 
if  small  and  growing,  take  care  and  not  bury  the 
hearts  of  the  plants. 

Look  over  all  your  brocolis,  savoys,  and  borecoles, 
carefully  with  the  hoe,  and  stir  the  earth  where  you 
can  without  breaking  the  vigorous  growing  leaves, 
but  take  away  all  those  that  are  dead,  and  pull  up 
any  runaway  plant  that  you  may  see  among  them. 

Mind  and  he  prepared  with  a  good  stock  of  Cault- 
elowebs  for  final  planting,  about  the  middle  of  next 
month,  to  plant  out  under  hand-glasses,  &c.  Be 
thinking  where  you  will  have  them,  and  have  the 
ground  well  dunged  and  trenched  in  readiness. 

James  Barnes  &  W. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


MY  FLOWERS 

(No.  44.) 

The  heartsease  or  pansy  is  a  florist’s  flower,  and 
has  been  brought  to  great  perfection  by  care  and 
culture;  but  without  all  that  particular  attention, 
which  every  lady  cannot  bestow,  it  is  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  and  lively  flower  for  the  border,  and  blooms  so 
long  that  it  is  worth  while  to  increase  it  as  much  as 
possible.  During  this  month  slips  and  cuttings  may 
still  be  taken,  but  let  damp  weather  he  chosen  for 
this  process,  or  else  water  and  shade  are  very  requi¬ 
site.  A  few  small  beds  entirely  occupied  with  vari¬ 
ous-coloured  pansies,  dotted  about  upon  a  lawn,  have 
a  rich  and  lovely  effect,  and  their  scent,  though 
slight,  is  very  agreeable.  I  strongly  recommend 
every  lady  to  procure  as  many  slips  of  these  plants 
as  possible  of  every  hue ;  and  not  to  he  disheartened 
if  her  flowers  are  not  so  fine  or  so  perfect  as  those  of 
some  of  her  acquaintance;  they  will  look  gay  and 
bright,  and  last  as  long  as  any  of  the  choicer  speci¬ 
mens.  These  favourite  flowers  come  from  America, 
and  even  from  Lapland  and  Siberia.  In  Lapland 
they  are  found  among  the  wild,  desolate  rocks,  where 
little  nestling  portions  of  vegetation  find  shelter  from 
the  bleak,  withering  winds  that  sweep  along  those 
silent  shores,  so  that  they  are  hardy  little  plants, 
and  would,  probably,  do  well  among  our  garden 
rock-work.  The  pansy  is  a  species  of  violet,  and  if 
our  brethren  of  those  northern  climes  love  to  look  at 
the  beauties  of  the  soil,  they,  perhaps,  hail  the  first 
appearance  of  the  ‘  viola  tricolor1  as  we  do  th  at  of 
our  sweet  garden  violet.  Lapland  seems  so  far  off, 
so  frozen,  and  so  dreary,  that  our  thoughts  seldom 
turn  to  its  cheerless  regions,  yet  this  little  flower 
comes  to  tell  us  that  we  have  brothers  and  sisters 
even  there,  amid  dark  pine  forests,  and  dismal 
marshes,  and  unfruitful  plains,  and  that  although 
they  may  not  be  such  as  we  are  in  habits  and  lan¬ 
guage,  although  they  are  not  all  “  of  this  fold,”  yet 
the  same  “  good  shepherd”  watches  over  them,  and 
will,  in  His  own  good  time,  bring  them  safely  in. 

If  seed  has  been  gathered  from  the  pansy,  it  may 
now  be  sown,  in  a  shady  situation,  in  very  light, 
finely  sifted  soil.  It  is  best  to  crumble  fine  mould 
over  the  seed,  when  it  has  been  scattered  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bed,  as  it  requires  very  light  covering. 
Dress  the  soil  down  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  that 
the  seed  and  soil  may  adhere  together.  The  plants 
will  appear  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  when  they  are 
about  an  inch  high  transplant  them  into  the  bed  in 


which  they  are  to  flower ;  select  an  airy  spot,  and 
put  them  into  the  ground  four  inches  apart ;  these 
will  flower  next  spring,  and  it  will  be  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  watch  for  new  varieties  as  they  come  into 
bloom.  Seed  gathered  later  than  September  must 
not  be  sown  in  open  borders  till  the  following  April ; 
but  if  sown  in  pots  or  boxes,  where  the  young  plants 
can  be  protected  from  frost,  this  may  be  done  much 
later  in  the  season.  Keep  the  soil  moist  till  the 
seedlings  spring  up.  If  any  young  plants  spring  up 
in  the  borders,  self-sown,  they  may  be  planted  out 
any  time  in  this  month  for  spring  flowering.  A  very 
rich  provision  may  be  made  in  the  autumn  for  the 
following  summer.  Our  gardens  will  not  look  half 
so  gay  next  year,  if  we  do  nothing  for  them  now. 
By  autumnal  planting  we  gain  a  great  deal  of  time; 
the  seedlings  are  stronger  and  earlier,  the  offsets 
have  time  to  settle  down  and  prepare  for  early 
bloom,  and  all  transplanted  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  make 
far  more  progress,  and  look  healthier  and  richer, 
than  when  moved  at  the  very  time  they  are  required 
to  produce  effect.  A  friend  of  mine — a  lady  whose 
wishes  outran  her  prudence — requiring  shelter  and 
protection  for  her  garden  when  a  neighbouring  hedge 
had  been  removed,  procured  a  number  of  young 
larch-trees,  several  feet  iu  height,  and  in  full  foliage. 
In  this  unpromising  condition,  during  the  warmth 
and  dryness  of  summer,  these  unhaj)py  trees  were 
put  into  holes  and  covered  up,  without  shade  or 
moisture,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  died.  Now, 
had  this  operation  been  performed  during  the  wet 
and  cool  weather  of  autumn  or  spring,  even  the 
heedless  manner  of  putting  them  into  the  ground 
might  not  have  injured  them,  and  although  this 
summer  must  have  passed  without  the  screen  my 
friend  required,  yet  her  trees  would  have  been  saved, 
and  the  open  space  would  not  have  looked  half  so 
comfortless  as  did  this  row  of  red,  lifeless  forms.  I 
am  fully  sensible  of  the  pleasure  there  is  in  effecting 
our  garden  fancies  the  moment  they  arise,  and  of 
the  tediousness  of  waiting  for  weeks  or  months  till 
the  proper  time  arrives;  only  we  gain  nothing  by 
our  impetuosity,  and  frequently  lose  much,  so  that  I 
would  gladly  spare  “  my  sisters’  ”  unnecessary  dis¬ 
appointment  by  pointing  out  the  consequences  of 
my  friend’s  too  hasty  measures.  The  eagerness  that 
hurries  us  into  a  floricultural  mistake  may  lead  us 
into  one  of  much  worldly  inconvenience,  one  that 
may,  perhaps,  colour  our  after-life,  and  give  us  cause 
of  regret  for  years,  for  we  cannot  root  up  consequences 
and  throw  them  away  as  we  do  dead  trees.  There  is 
ever  a  “woe”  “  uttered”  to  those  that  take  counsel, 
but  not  of  “  God yes,  even  in  the  smallest  daily 
events  of  life.  Are  we  not  ourselves  deeply  con¬ 
scious  that  there  is  in  our  rebellious  hearts  a  going 
“down  to  Egypt”  and  to  “the  strength  of  Pha- 
roali,”  instead  of  asking  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord? 
A  little  thought  would  send  us  to  the  “  Counsellor;” 
a  little  patience  would  lead  us  often  to  “  sit  still.” 
Beautiful  is  Hezekiah’s  example  to  us  all.  If  we 
spread  our  letters,  if  we  spread  our  fears  before  God’s 
mercy  seat,  how  far  more  prosperous  would  be  our 
lives  ?  A  thousand  times  better  would  it  be  for  us, 
if  we  spread  before  Him  our  wishes  and  our  will ! 
Then  our  “  leaf”  would  not  “  wither,”  as  it  too  often 
does,  but  we  should  be  “  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  water,”  and  “  whatsoever  ”  we  do  would 
“  prosper.”  If  our  horticultural  experience  leads  us 
to  look  deeper  still,  our  gardens  will  he  friends  in¬ 
deed,  and  return  ten-fold  the  care  we  bestow  upon 
them.  Our  Lord  and  Master  conveyed  powerful  les¬ 
sons  by  the  simple  things  of  nature — by  trees,  and 
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plants,  and  flowers.  We  may  find  rich  instruction 
in  them  still,  and  if  hut  one  single  ray  of  spiritual 
light  reaches  the  heart  from  our  “  vine,”  or  our  “  fig- 
tree,”  frOln  “  the  grass  in  the  field,”  or  from  the  “  brier” 
that  grows  in  the  thicket,  we  shall  gain  far  more 
profit  than  “  the  whole  world,”  if  we  had  it,  could 
afford. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Use  of  the  Nettle  (Annie). — Wc  never  heard  that  the  juice 
of  the  nettle  promotes  the  growth  of  the  hair,  but  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable,  for  the  juice  is  slightly  astringent,  and  used  to  be  employed  to 
check  spitting  of  blood.  We  have  not  heard  that  infusion  of  rosemary , 
made  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  the  leaves,  will  prevent  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  of  the  hair.  But  we  are  promised  a  series  of  papers  upon  The 
Physic  Garden,  which  will  touch  upon  such  subjects, 

M i ldewe n  Leaves  (.4  Parson's  Wife). — What  you  term  the 
blight  upon  the  leaves  of  your  cucumbers  and  roses  is  the  mildew. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  which  appears 
to  be  favourable  to  the  cholera,  appears  equally  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  minute  fungi  which  form  the  mildew.  Be  this  true  or 
not  true,  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  year  has  been  productive  of 
a  greater  amount  of  mildew  on  almost  every  genus  of  plants  than  has 
been  known  for  many  years  past.  We  fear  the  season  has  arrived 
when  it  will  be  useless  for  you  to  contend  against  this  attack,  but  you 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  your  rose-trees  have  completed 
their  growths,  and  cannot  be  much  injured  by  it. 

Sal  Ammoniac  and  Lime  (Amateur). — You  have  heard  of  an 
experiment  in  which  a  mixture  of  sal  ammoniac  (muriate  of  am¬ 
monia)  and  lime  was  found  to  destroy  the  wire-worm  instantly,  and 
you  ask  for  the  proportions  in  which  they  ought  to  be  applied,  and 
for  an  explanation  of  their  action.  The  explanation  is  this  : — when 
lime  is  mixed  with  sal  ammoniac  and  brought  into  close  contact  hy 
being  moistened  with  water,  the  lime  decomposes  the  sal  ammoniac 
by  combining  with  its  muriatic  acid  and  setting  its  ammonia  free, 
If  thus  set  free  near  a  wireworm  it  w'ould  probably  kill  it.  We 
should  employ  50  lbs.  of  dry  lime  fresh  from  the  kiln,  slack  it,  mix  it 
when  quite  reduced  to  powder  with  80  lbs.  of  sal  ammoniac,  also  in 
powder,  spread  it  half  an  inch  thick  over  the  ground  infested  with 
wireworms,  and  dig  it  in  immediately. 

Pig  Keeping  (A  Friend  of  the  Poor). — Your  communication  shall 
appear,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  further  from  you  relative  to  pig 
feeding. 

Poultry  (H.  I.  C\). — You  will  find  your  question  answered  at 
p.  259.  As  long  as  you  can  make  hens  lay  they  will  not  want  to  sit, 
or  be  “broody,”  as  you  term  it. 

Stocks  for  Roses  (T.C.). — November  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
stocks  for  standard  roses.  They  are  obtained  from  the  hedges  and 
lanes,  or  waste  places,  and  the  best  kind  grows  on  strong  land  ;  their 
long  naked  roots  are  well  pruned  in,  and  the  straggling  branches  cut 
away,  retaining  the  straightest  one  for  the  stock,  and  this  is  cut  at 
the  required  height  of  the  future  head,  and  then  planted  in  good 
ground.  Next  season  shoots  from  all  parts  of  these  naked  stocks 
will  push  out,  but  three  or  four  of  the  best  placed  near  the  top  are  to 
be  retained,  and  as  soon  as  their  bottoms  are  a  little  firm  they  are 
ready  to  bud  on.  Sometimes  they  do  not  grow  very  kindly  the  first 
season,  in  which  case  their  growth  is  pruned  back  close  to  the  old 
stocks  in  November,  and  they  are  in  excellent  order  for  budding  the 
second  season. 

Striking  Cuttings  (A  Lady  Subscriber). — Cuttings  of  succulents 
are  struck  in  pure  sand  j  other  cuttings  in  very  sandy  soil,  with  a  thin 
layer  of  sand  on  the  top.  Generally,  if  the  sand  or  soil  is  just  kept 
moist  it  is  enough,  and  the  cuttings  are  potted  as  soon  as  they  are 
rooted.  The  time  they  take  to  root  must  be  according  to  the  sort  and 
the  treatment ;  generally  cuttings  make  roots  soon  after  new  leaves 
are  formed. 

Pruning  Tree  Mignonette  (Ibid). — You  remind  us  that  we  say 
the  tree  mignonette  must  not  be  allowed  to  flower  while  the  plants 
in  the  garden  are  in  bloom,  and  then  ask,  “  How  can  this  be  pre¬ 
vented  ?  The  flower-bud  at  the  top  will  form,  and  if  left  to  itself 
will  soon  flower.  If  it  is  pinched  off,  the  plant  will  grow  no  more  from 
the  main  stem,  and  begins  to  look  sickly  from  being  stopped  at  all 
points.  I  had  ten  promising  plants,  and  all  have  turned  out  alike.” — If 
you  look  at  a  mignonette-plant  in  the  borders,  you  will  find  that  a 
growing  shoot  always  comes  from  where  the  flower-spikes  issue  ; 
when  these  separate,  if  the  flower-spike  is  cut,  the  growing  branch 
will  have  more  nourishment.  When  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  which 
is  the  flower-spike,  let  it  alone  till  it  separates  from  the  other — the 
flower-spike  has  no  leaves,  but  the  other  has — then  cut  off  the  flower¬ 
ing  one.  You  have  pinched  off  both  in  your  hurry,  and  so  “stopped” 
your  plants,  but  the  next  shoot  below  ought  to  take  the  leader’s  place. 

Winter  Shelter  (Ibid). — In  most  instances  a  small  greenhouse 
will  answer  when  we  recommend  a  cold  pit  culture,  and  plants  are 
easier  kept  in  winter  in  such  a  greenhouse  as  yours  than  in  pits.  Your 
treatment  under  your  circumstances  (covering  the  glass  with  mats, 
and  putting  in  a  Joyce’s  stove  during  very  severe  weather)  seems  un¬ 
objectionable  ;  and  all  the  greenhouse  plants,  including  climbers, 
which  wre  mention  or  recommend,  may  be  kept  by  your  mode,  there¬ 
fore  we  should  only  waste  space  in  republishing  lists. 

Lists  of  Plants. — We  are  often  applied  to  for  lists  of  plants  to 
suit  particular  houses,  pits,  or  windows,  but  as  we  are  most  anxious 
to  make  the  best  of  our  confined  space,  we  can  seldom  reprint  lists 
that  have  already  appeared.  If  our  readers  would  refer  to  our  indexes 
they  would  often  save  themselves  and  us  much  needless  trouble. 


List  of  Roses  (Poiycfirest). — You  will  find  a  list  df  the  forty1 
best,  with  descriptions,  &c.,  at  p.  24  of  our  first  volume. 

Cottage  and  Land  ( J .  Ilymuri). — Put  an  advertisement  in  our 
columns,  and  in  the  Times,  stating  exactly  what  you  require. 

Destroying  Wasps.— Enveloping  in  bags  made  of  fine  muslin 
is  the  only  mode  of  completely  protecting  your  wall  fruit  from  wasps. 
To  lure  them  from  it,  the  best  mode  is  to  use  the  bottles  recommended 
by  Mr.  Errington  at  p.  308.  If  the  wasps  increase  in  number,  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  your  bottles  also.  But,  above  all,  offer  a  reward 
for  all  the  wasps’  nests  found  in  your  neighbourhood.  See  these,  and 
destroy  them  yourself  by  the  mode  recommended  at  p.  216  by  Mr. 
Payne.  We  know  it  is  effectual. 

Melon  Frame  (A  Subscriber  from  the  Beginning). — This  should 
be  made  as  the  common  cucumber  frame,  and  this  you  can  see  and 
measure  at  any  market  gardener’s  in  your  own  neighbourhood.  As 
for  the  routine  of  culture,  if  you  will  refer  to  our  calendars  and  in¬ 
dexes  you  will  find  the  whole  that  you  require.  How  to  make  the  bed 
you  will  find  at  p.  20  of  our  first  volume,  and  at  p.  244  of  the  present. 
We  shall  give  more  directions  for  melon  culture  from  time  to  time. 

Name  of  Pea  (J.  Flockton). — The  pea  with  very  curved  pods  is 
either  the  Sickle  or  the  Scimetar,  but  in  good  soil  they  grow  three 
feet  high. 

AbelIa  FLORiBUNbA  (W.  R.  I.). — This  is  a  greenhouse  evergreen 
shrub,  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  bearing  red  flowers.  Hypericum 
Nepalense  is  the  name  applied  by  nurserymen  to  the  H.  chinense ;  it 
is  a  greenhouse  shrub,  with  yellow  flowers,  and  very  ornamental. 

Petunia  Seed  (A  Subscriber).—  See  p.  192.  Let  your  verbena 
cuttings  struck  this  month  remain  through  the  winter  in  the  pots 
where  struck. 

Bee-hives  (John  Spade). — You  say  that  out  of  a  common  hive 
you  have  made  one  with  a  flat  top,  “  with  four  holes  in  its  wooden  top, 
covered  with  four  flower  pots,  out  of  which  a  small  square  piece  has 
been  taken  by  means  of  a  saw-file,  and  a  bit  of  glass  put  in  its  place. 
This  was  a  contrivance  of  mine.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  the 
most  approved  size  for  a  hive  which  is  to  be  worked  with  small  glasses 
or  flower  pots.  My  pots  hold  about  a  quart  each,  and  have  been  filled 
twice  this  year,  leaving  still  a  good  supply  for  the  bees  in  winter  in 
my  hive.”  The  most  approved  size  for  such  a  hive  is  9  inches  deep, 
12’  inches  in  diameter,  inside  measure,  straight  sided,  and  consequently 
in  shape  like  a  half-bushel  measure.  One  hole,  4  inches  diameter,  in 
the  flat  top,  to  be  covered  with  a  smaller  hive,  is  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  inventor,  Mr.  Payne.  At  p.  239  of  our  first  volume  you  will  find 
drawings,  and  a  full  description. 

Crab  Hedges  (L.  D.,  C.  Parsonage). — If  Crabs  are  not  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  your  neighbourhood,  your  only  alternative  will  be  to  sow  apple 
pips,  as  directed  at  p.  303.  A  vast  majority  of  the  seedlings  will 
prove  Crabs.  Any  apple  pips  will  do.  Bones  after  cooking  do  admi¬ 
rably  for  manure,  as  their  chief  value  arises  from  the  phosphate  of 
lime  in  them,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  We  know  of  no  good  work 
of  moderate  size  on  British  Insects  exactly  such  as  you  require.  It 
is  much  needed.  The  best  we  know  is  Samouelle’s  Entomologist’s 
Useful  Compendium.  Other  answers  next  week. 

Bedding-out  Plants  (Lover  of  Flowers). — You  can  hardly  keep 
petunias,  salvias,  and  verbenas,  by  the  help  of  a  sitting-room.  Yours 
are  out  in  the  borders,  and  old  petunias  will  not  bear  removing.  Cut¬ 
tings  should  have  been  made  earlier ;  you  are  too  late  now  unless  you 
have  a  good  hotbed. 

Insects  on  Cineraria  Roots  (J.  E.  B.).— Two  or  three  appli¬ 
cations  of  lime  water,  as  you  propose,  will  probably  kill  or  drive  them 
away.  You  had  better  exhibit  your  scythe  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  or 
impart  your  plan  to  some  large  manufacturer  of  such  tools,  and  bar¬ 
gain  for  a  per  centage  on  all  sold :  but,  whatever  you  do,  never  take 
out  a  patent;  you  will  lose  all  the  money  spent  upon  it.  This  is  Mr. 
Beaton’s  opinion  as  well  as  our  own. 

Fuchsia  Cordifolia  ( F .  W.  T.,  Leeds).—' This  is  not  worth 
much,  being  a  pale  sickly-looking  thing,  with  large  soft  foliage.  It 
makes  a  large  standard,  however,  and  blooms  easily  enough  after  it 
is  of  that  size. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  (Ibid).—' These  are  better  raised  in  the 
autumn  from  cuttings  under  a  hand-glass  in  the  open  ground,  but  they 
will  root  without  the  glass.  In  light  soils  thev  answer  better  on  their 
own  roots.  Rivers’  “  Rose  Cultivator’s  Guide”  is  the  best  book  on 
roses.  Most  roses  will  root  from  small  cuttings  put  in  in  August 
under  a  hand-glass. 

Magnolia  Grandiflora  (E.  M.  E.).— Your  plant,  placed  ten 
years  since  in  a  warm  corner  of  a  Norfolk  garden,  has  grown  well, 
but  never  blooms.  We  think  it  is  not  the  true  sort,  for  there  are 
several  varieties.  The  true  one  is  quite  of  a  rusty  brown  colour  on 
the  under-side  of  the  leaves.  We  know  of  one  in  your  latitude  only 
four  years  old  that  is  now  in  bloom.  The  advice  given  you— carefully 
to  remove  the  earth,  and  to  cut  away  the  tap-root— is  very  judicious. 
Pray  try  the  plan,  and  let  us  know  the  result. 

Blue  Hydrangeas  (J.  C.,  Holloway). — You  say:  “When  I 
want  a  blue  hydrangea  I  choose  a  good  single-stemmed  plant,  and  pot 
it  in  heath  or  peat  mould,  water  with  plain  water  till  the  flower  head 
just  appears,  and  then  give  it  nothing  but  alum  water,  by  which  really 
I  get  a  very  fine  blue  flower.”  You  are  fortunate  in  having  access  to 
that  kind  of  peat  which  turns  the  natural  colour  to  blue.  The  alum 
water,  we  consider,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  changing  colour  at 
the  last  stage.  Is  your  peat  from  Epping  forest?  You  have  hit  on 
the  best  mode  of  managing  the  intermediate  stock,  and  we  will  insert 
your  account  of  it  in  our  next  double  Number.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  of  any  more  of  your  experiments,  for  we  are  always  glad  to  make 
The  CotVage  Gardener  a  vehicle  for  interchange  of  opinions 
amongst  its  readers  ;  but  we  only  want  facts. 

Vines  in  Pots  (T.  W.).— You  will  find  that  Mr.  Fish  has  consi¬ 
dered  this  mode  of  culture  in  the  “  Hothouse  Department.” 

Potting  Bf,dded-out  Plants  (A  Subscriber  from  the  First).— 
In  doing  this  you  should  prune  close  the  tops  and  cut  off  the  strag¬ 
gling  roots  of  fuchsias,  and  geraniums.  You  may  divide  your  calceo- 
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larias  so  as  to  increase  your  number  of  plants,  but  tbe  roots  will 
require  but  little  pruning.  In  Hampshire  we  leave  our  fuchsias  in 
tbe  borders  all  the  winter,  not  even  cutting  them  down,  but  covering 
over  their  roots  and  up  their  stems  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches  with 
coal  ashes. 

CniNESE  Dwarfing  (Mulberry). — We  have  no  experience  in  the 
mode  of  layering — for  it  is  nothing  else — practised  by  the  Chinese,  as 
described  at  p.  41  of  our  first  volume.  You  had  better  examine  the 
branch  of  your  mulberry-tree  to  ascertain  if  any  roots  have  been 
emitted.  If  there  are  any,  you  can  cut  off  the  branch,  and  plant  it 
in  November.  We  fear  you  will  not  find  any  roots,  but  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  the  result. 

How  should  Honey  be  Exhibited?  (Secretary,  Tattenhall.)— 
In  the  hive  or  glass,  if  possible ;  otherwise,  in  the  combs,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  drained. 

Over-luxuriant  Rose  ( H .  U.). — Your  Cloth-of-gold  rose  against 
a  S.  wall  is  three  years  old,  has  a  leading  shoot  twenty  feet  high,  and 
lateral  shoots  from  every  part  of  this  four  or  five  feet  long,  but  it  has 
never  bloomed.  To  stop  the  shoots  would  still  further  defer  its 
blooming,  for  stopping  rampant  climbers  like  your  Cloth-of-gold  rose 
only  strengthens  them.  The  best  way  to  curb  it,  so  as  to  get  it  into 
bloom,  is  to  train  the  side  branches  horizontally,  or  even  downwards, 
at  full  length,  and  to  root  prune  it  at  the  end  of  March.  If  you  re¬ 
duce  the  roots  nearly  one-half  it  will  not  be  amiss.  We  hear  this 
race  does  well  in  a  conservatory,  planted  in  a  narrow  border. 

Rose  Cuttings  (Ibid).—' These  are  struck  in  phials  of  water  any 
time  in  the  summer :  the  plan  is  more  curious  than  useful.  All  the 
tender  roses  root  as  freely  as  verbenas  in  the  spring,  in  a  gentle  bot¬ 
tom  heat ;  and  the  hardier  sorts  in  the  open  borders,  or  under  hand¬ 
glasses,  from  August  to  October. 

Wintering  Border  Plants  (W.  0.  R.). — Old  geraniums  and 
fuchsias  any  one  can  keep  over  the  winter  in  a  dry  state  if  the  frost 
does  not  reach  them.  It  was  foolish  to  tell  you  your  cucumber  frame 
would  not  winter  such  plants  ;  millions  of  them  are  saved  that  way 
every  winter.  See  our  directions  informer  Numbers:  for  instance, 
pp.  259  and  29 1  - 

Roses  Planted  Last  March  ( E .  L.  A.).— Your  gardener  was 
quite  right  in  cutting  them  quite  close  when  they  were  transplanted. 
You  say  they  have  not  done  well,  but  it  was  the  late  transplanting 
which  injured  them.  Prune  their  shoots  back  to  three  or  four  buds 
early  in  next  November,  give  them  some  thoroughly  decayed  dung 
over  their  roots,  and  then,  if  your  soil  suits  them,  they  will  be  fine 
next  year. 

Monthly  Parts  (R.  P.,  Stourbridge).— What  you  refer  to  in 
these  was  merely  an  advertisement  stitched  in  :  and  for  the  truth  of 
what  is  there  said  we  are  in  no  way  responsible.  We  advise  you  to 
take  the  weekly  numbers.  Thanks  for  your  exertions. 

Poultry  ( Rnsticus ,  hanivet). — You  will  find  the  information  in 
Richardson  “On  Domestic  Poultry,”  price  one  shilling.  It  is  un¬ 
justifiable  cruelty,  and  accompanied  by  far  more  loss  than  profit.  The 
other  operation  is  the  work  of  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

Gooseberries  Shedding  their  Leaves  (Bach). — These  were 
planted  too  shallow  with  their  roots  only  three  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  We  should  raise  the  earth  over  them  forthwith  three  inches 
deeper.  We  do  not  think  they  will  die.  Thanks  for  the  information 
about  your  potatoes,  which  we  will  publish  next  week. 

Moving  Rhubarb  (J.  B.,  Richmond).— Though  the  roots  are 
large  you  need  not  divide  them  unless  you  require  more  plants.  The 
cause  of  your  rhubarb  producing  smaller  leaves  must  be  that  you  cut 
too  much  from  it,  and  gave  it  too  little  manure.  Your  other  question 
next  week. 

Ceanothus  Azureus  (W.  E.). — The  cuttings  do  not  strike  freely. 
Plant  them  near  the  side  of  the  pot  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand ; 
plunge  in  a  good  bottom  heat,  and  under  a  bell-glass.  Wipe  the 
condensed  steam  off  the  inside  every  second  day.  You  can  have  all 
the  back  numbers,  and  a  cover  for  the  volume  (price  Is),  by  applica- 
to  our  office  through  your  bookseller. 

List  of  Plants  (G.  R.,  Ity).—We  know  of  no  list  such  as  you 
require.  The  work  which  would  suit  you  is  Loudon’s  “  Hortus  Bri- 
tannicus,”  but  it  is  not  cheaper  than  35s,  unless  you  could  meet  with 
a  second-hand  copy. 

Liquid  Manure  (A  Cockney  Gardener). — You  have  adopted  our 
plan  of  sinking  flower  pots  among  your  crops,  as  described  at  p.  294, 
in  order  to  apply  the  liquid  manure  near  to  the  roots ;  but  you  have 
no  liquid  manure  !  You  say  that  salts  which  can  be  purchased  at  the 
druggist’s  will  do  as  well,  but  in  this  you  are  quite  mistaken :  no 
combination  of  salts  will  equal  in  fertilizing  power  organic  matter 
rendered  soluble  by  decay.  Your  best  substitute  for  common  dungs 
appropriate  for  liquid  manure  is  genuine  guano,  which  you  may  ob¬ 
tain  of  the  London  Manure  Company.  Put  an  ounce  to  each  gallon 
of  water. 

The  Cottage  Gardener  (S.  F.  P.,  of  F.,  Cincinnatus,  and  A 
Real  Well-wisher). — We  accept  your  suggestions  in  the  kind  spirit 
which  gave  birth  to  them,  but  you  will  see  your  mistake  when  we 
observe  that  we  have  increased  the  amount  of  pages  devoted  to  the 
poorer  cottagers’  gardening,  and  have  doubled  our  size  without  alter¬ 
ing  our  price.  It  was  only  by  an  increased  circulation  obtainable 
by  the  improvements  we  have  made  in  the  work  that  we  can  afford 
to  do  all  this.  We  do  all  we  can  for  improving  the  gardening  of  the 
cottager,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  enlarge  our  sphere 
of  usefulness,  as  it  is  done  without  any  loss  but  much  benefit  to  each 
class  of  our  readers.  How  impossible  it  is  to  please  all  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  you  all  disagree  in  what  you  approve  and  what  you  dislike. 

Sisyrinchium  Bermudianum  (W.  M.  H,,  Corfe  Castle). — Our 
correspondent  says  that  this  plant  (see  p.  292),  probably,  is  a  garden 
plant,  as  the  place  where  he  gathered  it  was  once  cultivated.  He 
adds,  “I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  may  become  indigenous  in  a  few 
years.” 


Vinegar  Plant  (Rev.  E.  Bannister). — This  gentleman  writes  to 
us  as  follows: — “  I  have  followed  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Mid- 
dlemiss  for  the  manufacture  of  this  plant  at  p.  94,  and  find,  at  the 
expiration  of  six  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiment, 
nothing  but  a  coating  of  mould  or  mildew  at  the  top  of  the  mixture. 
This  mouldy  covering  has  embodied  in  it  several  small  circles,  some¬ 
what  resembling  the  engraving  given  at  the  same  page.  I  ask  your¬ 
self,  or  any  of  your  correspondents  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  reply, 
whether  either  the  whole  coating  of  mould,  or  the  small  circles  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  be  the  vinegar  plant  ?  The  mixture  which  produced  the 
mould  has  not  turned  into  vinegar,  although  I  have  kept  it  in  the 
warmest  place  I  could  think  of,  namely,  my  greenhouse.”  —  We 
have  never  tried  Mr.  Middlemiss’s  recipe,  having  had  a  plant  or 
fungus  sent  to  us.  Perhaps  Mr.  M.  will  be  kind  enough  to  reply  to 
this. 

Aneroid  Barometer. — The  Rev.  E.  J.  Howman,  residing  near 
Downham,  Norfolk,  has  most  obligingly  sent  us  the  following  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  query  of  a  correspondent  at  p.  290  : — “The  instrument  I 
possess — which  in  justice  to  a  most  conscientious  tradesman,  (inas¬ 
much  as  he  would  not  supply  me  with  one  with  the  manufacture  of 
which  he  was  not  perfectly  satisfied,)  I  feel  bound  to  say  I  purchased 
of  Mr.  E.  M.  Clarke,  optician,  &e.,  Strand — has  hung  by  the  side  of  a 
wheel  barometer,  and  the  register  has  been  taken  between  eight  and 
nine  a.m.  To  me,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  it  appears  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory.  So  far  as  my  observation  bas  enabled  me  to  form  an 
opinion  at  present,  it  strikes  me  that  the  aneroid  is  much  more  sen¬ 
sitive  than  the  mercury,  commencing  its  movements  much  sooner, 
and  that  it  is  not  so  much,  if  at  all,  affected  by  a  coming  gale  of  wind. 
Thus,  on  the  19th  of  February  the  mercury  fell  33  tenths,  while  the 
aneroid  fell  only  28 .  Again,  on  March  1st  the  mercury  fell  34,  the  aneroid 
25  ;  while  on  March  9th  the  mercury  fell  02,  and  the  aneroid  rose  05 ; 
and  the  next  day,  on  the  gale  ceasing,  the  mercury  rose  41,  and  the 
aneroid  37.  Of  course  there  are  variations  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  but  on  the  whole  the  fluctuations  of  the  aneroid,  as  tested  by 
those  of  the  mercury,  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  regular  as  to  stamp  it  a 
trustworthy  instrument.”  We  can  only  say  in  addition,  that  Mr. 
Howman’s  register  kept  during  the  last  seven  months  justifies  his 
opinion. 

Pruning  Scissors  (J.  Turner).— We,  and  many  of  our  friends, 
have  tried  your  improved  pocket  scissors,  and  the  opinion  of  all  are 
strongly  in  their  favour.  We  recommend  them  particularly  for  lady 
gardeners. 

Low  Evergreen  Fence  (Nemo). — The  prettiest  and  most  effec¬ 
tive  we  have  ever  seen  is  made  of  wire  stretched  six  inches  apart, 
between  posts  two  feet  high,  with  the  stems  of  a  row  of  the  larger 
periwinkle  (Vinca  major)  trained  up,  interlacing  between  the  wires. 

Himalayah  Pumpkin  Seed  (Rev.  F.  Pye)\ — Thanks;  we  shall 
be  very  much  obliged  by  a  supply. 

51  art  in  Doyle. — We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hickey,  who  wrote  under  these  names,  is  at  this  time  not  only  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  but  is  curate  of  Tliatcham,  near  Newbury,  and 
employed  upon  a  Calendar  of  Monthly  Gardening  for  the  use  of  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland.  He  is  the  most  capable  man  we  know  of  for  so 
desirable  a  work. 

Leeks  (J.  P.  R.). — By  cutting  off  the  tops  of  the  fresh  leaves 
about  once  a  month,  the  white  neck  of  the  leek,  which  is  the  useful 
part,  becomes  much  thicker,  the  sap  being  concentrated  there  by  the 
pruning.  The  leaves  of  your  vegetable  marrows  becoming  mildewed 
and  yellow  is  only  the  usual  consequence  of  autumn  dews  and  chilly 
nights.  If  your  edgings  are  of  the  real  Sea-pink  (Statice  maritima) 
you  may  very  easily  destroy  all  the  slugs  in  it  by  watering  it  every 
evening  either  with  sea  water  or  with  a  solution  of  salt  in  water,  four 
or  five  oz.  to  the  gallon.  You  may  sow  a  little  Brussels  sprouts  and 
German  kale  at  the  beginning  of  this  month  for  planting  out  in  spring. 

Heliotropium  Voltaireanum  (J.  C.,  Holloway). — Do  not  sow 
the  seeds  of  this  until  next  spring.  We  cannot  tell  you  the  name  of 
the  moth  which  is  the  parent  of  the  caterpillars  on  your  dahlias  unless 
we  see  them.  If  you  send  them,  do  so  in  a  wooden  tooth-powder 
box,  or  the  post-office  people  will  destroy  them  with  their  merciless 
punches. 

Fuchsia  (J.  Boise). — Nearly  all  the  species  are  from  Mexico  and 
Chile,  and  have  been  introduced  since  1 824,  except  the  old  scarlet, 
F.  coccineu,  which  was  brought  from  Chile  in  1/88,  and  F.  lycioides  in 
1796.  Others  come  from  Peru,  Brazil,  Demerara,  and  New  Zealand. 

Soil  for  Gladioli  (Ibid). — The  best  soil  for  them  is  one  half 
light  loam,  one  quarter  peat,  and  one  quarter  leaf-mould.  See  full 
directions  for  their  culture  in  our  first  volume,  p.  100. 

Names  of  Plants  (P.  S.). — Your  climber  is  Ipomasa  qaamoclit. 
(R.  Reynoldson). — Your  pink  flower  is  Penstemon  glaberrimum,  and 
your  blue  flower  is  Aconitum  variegatum,  blue  and  white  Monkshood. 
(Verax). — 1,  Madia  elegans;  2,  Penstemon  glaberrimum;  3,  Pen- 
stemon  gentianoides  alba;  4,  (Enothera  Frazeri  (?)  ;  5,  Eupatorium 
corymbosum  ;  6,  Ccelestina  ageratoides  ;  7,  Buclmera  americana  ; 
8,  Phlox  suaveolens ;  9,  Phlox  tardiflora  ;  10,  Rudbeckia  liirta  ;  11, 
Rudbeekia  purpurea ;  12,  Cineraria  amelloides  ;  13,  Campanula 

Trachelium,  var.  alba;  14,  Trachelium  speciosa  (?)  ;  15,  Trachelium 
Lobelioides  (?).  (Busy-Body). — Your  plant  is  Cerinthe  maculutu, 
or  Spotted  Honeywort. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  147,  Strand,  in  the 
Parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-Strand  ;  and  Winchester  High-street,  in 
the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Kalendar ;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  at  the  Office,  147,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of 
Saint  Mary-le-Strand,  London.— September  20th,  1849. 
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Plants  dedicated  to 
each  day. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon  R. 
and  Sets. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

27 

Th 

Birch  leaves  yellow. 

Many-flowered  Starwort. 

56  a.  5 

46  a.  5 

0  16 

11 

9 

2 

270 

28 

F. 

Ring-dove’s  note  ceases.  [moth  seen. 

Evergreen  Goldenrod 

57 

44 

1  18 

12 

9 

22 

271 

29 

S. 

Michaelmas  Day.  Autumn-green-carpet 

Michaelmas  Daisy. 

59 

42 

2  23 

13 

9 

42 

272 

30 

Sun. 

17.  Sun.  aft.  Trin.  St.  Jerome. 

Golden  Amaryllis. 

61 

39 

3  31 

14 

10 

1 

273 

1 

M. 

Remigius.  Common  Snipe  plentiful. 

Lowly  Crinum. 

VI 

V 

4m  44 

15 

10 

20 

274 

0 

Tu. 

Hort.  Soc.  Meeting.  Walnut-leaves  fall. 

Common  Soapwort. 

4 

35 

rises 

© 

10 

39 

275 

3 

W. 

•Jack  Snipe  arrives. 

Downy  Helenium. 

6 

32 

6  a.  35 

17 

10 

58 

276 

Michaelmas  Day. — This  day,  on  which  our  Church  reminds  its 
members  of  “Saint  Michael  and  all  angels,”  and  prays  for  their 
guardian  aid,  was  first  instituted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  year  487.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  reason  for  calling  that 
celestial  messenger  of  God  a  Saint,  who  is  spoken  of  nowhere  in  the 
Scriptures  but  as  an  “  archangel.”  To  none  but  to  him  do  the  sacred 
writers  give  this  title  of  pre-eminence.  Five  times  do  they  mention 
him,  and  always  as  a  spirit  guiding  the  tide  of  battles.  Thrice  does 
the  prophet  Daniel  speak  of  Michael  as  fighting  against  Persia  on 
behalf  of  the  Jewish  Church;  once  does  St.  John,  as  leading  on  the 
angelic  host  against  the  devil  and  his  angels;  and  lastly  St.  Jude,  speak 
of  him  as  fighting  in  single  combat  with  the  same  spirit  of  evil  for  the 
body  of  Moses.  Tire  custom  of  eating  roasted  goose  on  this  day  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  arising  probably  from  this  “  pasturer  of  the  common” 
being  now  of  growth  most  desirable  for  table  use,  and  because  this 
great  festival  of  the  Romish  Church  occurred  at  the  same  season,  and 
all  Northmen  love  good  eating  on  such  occasions.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  long  before  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  customary  to 
eat  “  a  fat  goose”  on  the  Michaelmas  festival.  True  it  may  be  that 
on  this  day,  in  1588,  at  Sir  Neville  Umfreville’s,  near  Tilbury  Fort, 
“  Good  Quaen  Bess”  was  dining  off  this  bird,  “for  her  majesty  was 
much  affected  towards  savoury  dishes,”  and  that  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  Spanish  armada’s  defeat,  she  may  have  commanded  that  both 
ihe  event  and  the  dish  which  she  relished  should  whilst  she  lived  be 
associated  together.  All  this  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  custom  have 
been  long  practised  previously.  _ 

St.  Jerome,  or  Hieronymus,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Christian 
ecclesiastical  writers.  He  was  born  at  Strido,  on  the  borders  of  Dal¬ 
matia,  about  the  year  329,  and  died  at  Bethlehem  in  420,  where  he 
had  established  a  monastery.  He  was  learned  and  enthusiastic,  but 
far  too  intemperate  to  be  reconcilable  with  our  estimate  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  character.  His  writings  are  valuable  by  containing  many  quo¬ 
tations  from  the  early  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  by  their  record¬ 
ing  the  opinions  and  explaining  the  customs  of  his  Jewish  contem¬ 
poraries. 

Remigids,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  was  an  exemplary  prelate, 
chiefly  memorable  for  having  converted  to  Christianity  Clovis,  the 


founder  of  the  French  monarchy.  He  was  born  in  the  year  439,  and 
died  in  535. 

Phenomena  of  the  Season. — One  of  the  most  common  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  autumn  is  the  abundance  of  dew  occurring,  and  its 
cause  and  nature  have  been  the  occasion  of  much  learned  research  and 
controversy.  Experiments  recorded  within  the  present  century  have 
determined  the  correct  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  and  therefore 
we  may  leave  the  erroneous  opinions  unnoticed.  All  air  contains 
moisture  dissolved  in  it,  and  the  warmer  the  air  is  the  more  moisture 
does  it  dissolve.  When  this  air  comes  in  contact  with,  or  touches, 
anything  so  cold  as  to  cool  the  air  so  much  that  it  cannot  hold  all  the 
moisture  it  contained  when  warmer,  that  which  it  cannot  hold  is 
deposited  on  the  colder  body  in  the  form  of  dew.  Thus,  suppose  a 
cubic  foot  of  air  at  60°  holding  dissolved  20  grains  of  water,  and 
that  at  40°  it  could  hold  only  In  grains  ;  then,  if  brought  in  contact 
with  anything  so  cold  as  to  cool  it  down  to  the  latter  temperature,  it 
would  deposit  upon  the  colder  body  10  grains  of  water  in  the  shape 
of  dew.  For  this  reason  cold  wine-glasses  brought  into  a  room  of 
which  the  air  is  warm  and  moist,  immediately  are  clouded  with  dew  ; 
for  the  same  reason  moisture  is  depo-ited  and  runs  down  the  wains- 
coating  and  windows  of  a  room  ;  and  the  same  deposit  of  moisture 
occurs  when  we  breathe  upon  any  substance  much  colder  than  the 
air  thus  issuing  from  our  lungs.  From  the  preceding  facts  it  is 
evident  that  before  dew  can  be  deposited  in  our  gardens  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  contact  with  them  must  contain  more  moisture  than  it  can 
retain  when  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  plants,  &o.,  in 
those  gardens.  If  the  night  is  cloudy  no  dew  will  probably  be  depo¬ 
sited,  because  it  is  found  that  in  such  nights  the  earth  and  plants  do 
not  cool  down  sufficiently  below  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The 
colder  the  bodies  with  which  the  air  comes  in  contact,  the  more 
abundantly  is  dew  deposited  upon  them.  Thus  grass,  asparagus,  and 
other  vegetables  with  very  numerous  surfaces,  cool  faster  than  smooth 
broad  surfaces,  such  as  gravel  walks,  and  the  soil  of  the  beds  ;  there¬ 
fore  on  those  vegetables  the  dew  is  most  abundant.  Dr.  Dalton  cal¬ 
culated  that  a  depth  of  five  inches  of  water  is  deposited  all  over  the 
British  isles  annually  in  the  form  of  dew. 


Insects.  —  During  September  and 
October  the  points  of  the  side  shoots  of 
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the  Scotch  fir  ( Pinus  sylvestris )  and  of  the  heavy- wooded  pine  (P.  pon- 
derosa)  are  too  frequently  observed  to  have  become  yellowish  in  colour, 
and  this  is  found  to  arise  from  their  being  bored  by  a  small  insect, 
the  Scotch-pine-bark  beetle,  Hylurgus  piniperdn  of  some  entomolo¬ 
gists,  and  Hylesinus  or  Ips  piniperda  of  others.  Our  drawing  repre¬ 
sents  this  beetle  much  magnified,  but  naturally  it  is  only  as  long  as 
the  line  by  its  side.  This  beetle  may  be  found  in  June.  The  wing 
cases  are  pitchy  black,  marked  with  lines,  but  the  antennee  and  feet 


are  reddish  brown.  The  rest  of  the  body  is  black  and  bristly.  The 
larva,  or  grub,  may  be  now  found ;  it  is  cylindrical,  w'hite  about  the 
middle,  but  both  its  ends  are  dull  yellow.  The  beetle  burrows  along 
the  pith  of  the  young  side  shoots.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs 
under  the  bark  of  old  or  even  of  dead  pines,  upon  the  resinous  juices 
of  which  the  grub  feeds.  We  know  of  no  practicable  remedy  but  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots  which  have  turned  yellow,  and  burn¬ 
ing  them. 


The  present  number  completes  our  second  volume, 
and  brings  us  to  the  close  of  our  first  year.  In  the 
customary  Preface  we  will  record  our  grateful  feelings 
upon  our  prosperous  course,  and  shall  confine  our¬ 
selves,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion  to  a  brief 
notice  of  what  are  some  of  our  purposings  for  the 
future.  Among  these  are  a  series  of  Essays  on  the 
usual  Weather,  or  Meterology,  of  each  week ;  an  en¬ 


largement  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  directions  ;  an  in¬ 
terchange  of  Departments  among  our  present  con¬ 
tributors,  so  as  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  their 
fresh  experience  and  knowledge ;  a  connected  series 
of  editorials  on  the  Principles  of  Gardening ;  monthly 
directions  for  the  care  of  the  Poultry  Yard,  by  the 
well-known  Martin  Doyle ;  on  the  Medical  uses  of 
our  Native  Plants,  by  a  Physician,  with  their  descrip- 
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tion  and  culture ;  and,  lastly,  we  will  mention  that 
the  authoress  of  “  My  Flowers”  will  contribute  her 
gentle  dew-drops  in  a  weekly  narrative  of  “  Our  Vil¬ 
lage  Walks.” 


We  will  commence  our  lectures  on  The  Principles 
of  Gardening  by  considering  what  those  principles 
are  which  should  he  regarded  in  the  practice  of  sow¬ 
ing.  Sowing  has  for  its  object  to  secure  to  the  seeds 
such  circumstances  as  jwill  best  promote  not  only 
their  germination,  or  sprouting,  but  the  growth  of 
the  plants  proceeding  from  them,  so  as  to  yield  for 
the  gardener  that  produce  which  he  desires.  Let  us 
consider  what  are  those  circumstances. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  essential  that  the  seed  has 
a  perfectly  formed  embryo,  or  young  plant,  within 
it — such  as  that  little  heart-shaped  body  at  the  point 
of  a  walnut’s  kernel — and  that  it  has  arrived  to 
nearly  perfect  ripeness.  The  reason  for  this  is  ob¬ 
vious  :  the  young  plant  requires  for  its  earliest  nou¬ 
rishment  a  peculiar  compound,  usually  saccharine 
or  sugary  matter ;  and  this  compound,  in  accordance 
with  that  universal  fitness  of  things  which  demon¬ 
strates  the  wisdom  of  God,  is  always  generated  by 
the  combined  agency  of  heat,  moisture,  and  oxygen 
gas,*  from  the  substances  most  abundant  in  the  fully 
ripened  seed.  Let  barley  he  the  example.  Saccha¬ 
rine  matter  is  essential  for  the  first  nourishment  of 
the  radicle,  or  first  root,  and  plumule,  or  first  stem 
and  leaves,  of  the  seedling,  and  into  such  saccharine 
matter  is  starch  converted  by  the  combined  agency 
we  have  named.  It  is  starch,  therefore,  that  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  seed.  But  if  barley  be  ga¬ 
thered  imperfect,  and  is  dried,  the  chief  ingredient  is 
mucilage  or  gum ;  and  this,  if  exposed  to  the  essen¬ 
tials  for  germination — heat,  moisture,  and  oxygen  gas 
— instead  of  passing  into  saccharine  matter,  is  con¬ 
verted  into  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  and  the  seed  decays 
instead  of  sprouting. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  every  seed  should  have 
nearly  attained  to  ripeness  before  it  acquires  the 
power  of  germinating,  and  that  the  more  perfect 
the  ripeness  the  more  perfect  and  the  more  healthy 
that  germination,  so  is  it  equally  certain  that  the 
length  of  time  it  retains  the  power  to  germinate  dif¬ 
fers  in  almost  every  plant.  The  seed  of  the  coffee 
shrub  loses  all  power  to  grow  unless  sown  within  a 
few  weeks  after  it  has  been  gathered,  whilst  [that  of 
the  melon  improves  by  being  stored  for  one  or  two 
years,  and  celery  remains  capable  of  germinating  for 
five  times  the  last-named  period.f  These  and  all 

*  Oxygen  gas  is  a  chief  constituent  of  the  air,  without]  which  gas 
neither  a  seed  could  sprout  nor  an  animal  breathe. 

t  Melon  seeds,  by  keeping,  improve  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
gardeners  consider  the  plant  improved,  viz.,  less  of  stem  is  produced, 
and  the  fruit  is  matured  earlier.  Whatever  checks  the  development 
of  the  early  organs,  the  radicle  and  plumule,  produces  this  effect,  and 
this  is  effected  by  age  in  the  melon  seed ;  its  starchy  component 
diminishes  in  quantity,  being  gradually  converted  into  albumen,  a 
substance  like  the  white  of  an  egg.  This  is  less  easily  changed  to  the 
soluble  matters  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  the  parts  of  the 
plant  first  developed; 


other  instances  within  our  knowledge  demonstrate 
that  the  more  starchy  and  other  matters,  into  which 
nitrogen  does  not  enter  as  a  constituent,  that  a  seed 
contains,  the  longer  will  it  retain  its  power  to  grow, 
and  two  familiar  instances  are  common  rice  and  the 
kidney  bean.];  Rice  contains  85  per  cent,  of  starch, 
and  will  retain  its  vegetative  powers  for  many  years ; 
whilst  kidney  beans,  which  contain  one-third  their 
weight  of  animo-vegetable  matter  and  other  consti¬ 
tuents,  of  which  nitrogen  is  a  component,  will  not 
vegetate  healthily  a  second  season. 

This  speedy  loss  of  growing  power  to  which  seeds 
abounding  in  nitrogenous  matter  are  liable,  is  just 
what  the  chemist  would  predict,  for  all  bodies  so  con¬ 
stituted  are  most  prone  to  decomposition  and  decay. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  not  be  misconceived  as 
saying  that  such  are  the  only  chemical  causes  for  a 
seed’s  shortened  or  lengthened  retention  of  its  grow¬ 
ing  powers ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  well  aware  that 
there  are  other  causes,  and  for  example  may  be  taken 
many  seeds  abounding  with  oil  These,  exposed  to  the 
free  operation  of  the  air,  gradually  lose  their  vitality, 
or  power  to  grow,  as  the  oil  they  contain  becomes  ran¬ 
cid.  Preserved  from  the  action  of  the  air,  no  seeds 
are  more  retentive  of  vitality,  apparently  because 
when  so  preserved  the  oil  they  contain  will  remain 
sweet  and  unchanged  for  ages.  This  is  the  reason 
that  in  earth  excavated  from  great  depths  below  the 
surface,  charlock,  mustard,  and  such  like  plants, 
having  oily  seeds,  are  found  to  have  retained  their 
vitality. 

In  considering  this  subject,  let  it  ever  be  kept  in 
mind  that  almost  every  species  of  seed  has  a  peculiar 
degree  of  heat,  and  a  peculiar  amount  of  moisture, 
at  or  approaching  to  which  its  vitality  will  be  excited 
into  action.  Therefore,  in  all  observations  on  the 
life-retaining  power  of  seeds,  and  in  conclusions  de¬ 
duced  from  experiment,  it  must  be  carefully  secured 
that  they  have  not  been  excited  to  those  first  steps 
of  germination,  which  steps,  if  taken  and  then 
checked,  invariably  cause  the  destruction  of  a  seed’s 
vital  powers. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  contin¬ 
gencies  necessary  to  cause  a  seed’s  germination. 


We  may  accept  as  a  rule  that  no  bouquet  will  be 
strikingly  excellent  in  which  red  flowers  do  not  pre¬ 
dominate,  and  in  this  it  resembles  the  chief  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  greatest  historical  painters ;  it  may  be 
called  the  key-note  of  their  most  successful  efforts  in 
colouring.  Thus,  bouquets  of  roses  alone,  or  of  gera¬ 
niums  alone,  mingled  with  green  for  shade,  are  beau¬ 
tiful  objects  ;  but  bouquets  of  yellow  flowers,  such  as 
marigolds  or  esclioltzias,  alone  would  be  intolerably 
glaring.  It  is  the  same  with  other  decorations — 
scarlet  curtains  and  crimson  velvet  dresses  are  rich 

t  Nitrogen  is  another  gas  found  largely  in  the  air  we  breathe  ;  it  is 
a  chief  part  also  of  ammonia. 
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and  pleasing,  but  either  of  the  other  primary  colours 
hy  themselves — yellow  or  light  blue — would  not  he 
endured. 

Nature  seems  to  point  out  the  importance  of  red 
as  an  imparter  of  warmth  and  cheerfulness — for  God 
intends  it  to  he  “  a  happy  world  after  all  ” — hy  the 
almost  numberless  varieties  of  its  tints  that  are  ob¬ 
servable.  Of  4200  flowers  known  to  gardeners,  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  list  that  they  decrease 
in  number  nearly  in  proportion  as  they  depart  from 
the  primitive  and  most  lively  colours. 


White 

-  1194 

Green  - 

154 

Red 

-  923 

Orange  - 

58 

Yellow 

Blue 

-  951 

-  594 

Brown  - 

18 

Violet 

-  308 

4200 

It  deserves  a  passing  comment  that  in  nature  the 
colour  and  form  of  the  leaves  belonging  to  any  plant 
are  invariably  those  which  either  harmonize  or  con¬ 
trast  with  its  flowers  better  than  any  that  human 
taste  could  suggest.  Could  any  one  devise  more  ap¬ 
propriate  foliage  for  the  rose  or  the  camellia  ? 

We  have  been  asked  to  refer  to  some  generally  ac¬ 
cessible  picture  by  Yanliuysum,  and  the  only  one  in 
a  public  collection  which  we  can  remember  is,  or  was, 
for  it  is  long  now  since  we  saw  it,  No.  121  in  the 
Dulwich  Gallery.  Its  colours,  we  think,  will  be 
found  to  be  particularly  harmonious,  and  where  those 
which  would  otherwise  contrast  harshly  are  intro¬ 
duced,  yellows  and  whites  are,  if  we  recollect  truly, 
judiciously  introduced  to  soften  the  discord. 

With  these  few  desultory  remarks  we  shall  cease 
from  further  comments  upon  this  subject,  doing  so 
the  more  readily  because  promised  some  observations 
upon  the  same  topic  from  the  pen  of  a  master. 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Root  Pruning. — In  our  last  we  adverted  to  the 
general  policy  of  root  pruning,  and  promised  details 
adapted  to  the  varied  circumstances  under  which  the 
fruit  cultivator  is  placed,  from  the  suburban  town 
gardener,  with  his  single  pole  of  ground,  unto  the 
proprietor  of  the  noble  demesne,  or  even  the  com¬ 
mercial  gardener.  The  latter  class,  indeed,  so  con¬ 
trives  matters  in  general  that  he  avoids  the  necessity 
for  much  pruning  of  this  kind ;  his  mode  of  planting 
is  not  liable  to  mischances.  In  the  first  place,  his 
soil  is  of  a  character  that  little  preparation  is  neces¬ 
sary;  his  subsoil  also  is  of  a  genial  character;  or,  in¬ 
deed,  but  for  these  two  points,  his  profession  would  not 
prove  by  any  means  of  a  remunerative  character. 

It  must  be  understood,  therefore,  that  in  writing  for 
the  amateur  and  the  cottager,  we  write  with  the  full 
impression  that  they  labour  under  greater  difficulties 
than  the  before-named  parties;  neither  possessing,  in 
the  main,  so  good  a  situation,  nor  so  much  skill. 
Thus  persuaded,  then,  we  will  proceed. 

Root  pruning,  as  atpresentpractised,  may  be  thrown 
into  two  divisions,  viz.,  periodical  root  pruning  by 
system,  and  root  pruning  through  necessity.  The 
first  has  been  called  into  notice  by  Mr.  Rivers,  of 
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Sawbridgeworth,  the  eminent  nurseryman,  who,  in' 
deed,  as  we  think,  may  be  considered  the  originator 
of  the  system,  or,  at  least,  its  greatest  advocate.  Of 
the  other,  root  pruning  through  necessity,  we  must  at 
once  be  egotistic  enough  to  claim  the  merit — if  merit 
it  be — of  keeping  the  subject  warm,  and  of  continually 
bringing  it  before  the  public  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  first  kind  we  have  never  practised,  and 
can  say  little  about ;  we,  however,  apprehend  it  is  not 
generally  needed  by,  or  adapted  to,  the  majority  of  our 
readers,  who  rather,  it  may  be  presumed,  aim  at  off¬ 
hand  plans  less  tedious  in  character. 

By  root  pruning  through  necessity,  then,  we  merely 
mean  the  inducing  a  fruitful  habit  in  fruit-trees  which 
are  of  too  gross  a  character ;  such  may  arise  from 
other  causes  than  mere  richness  of  soil.  An  apple, 
naturally  of  rampant  growth,  may,  by  being  grafted 
on  a  stock  of  great  powers  (or,  rather,  of  strong  vital 
action  and  capacious  sap  vessels),  prove  too  gross 
even  on  soils  of  moderate  fertility ;  whilst  one  of 
delicate  habit,  grafted  on  a  weak  or  imperfect  stock, 
may  prove  too  weak  even  to  make  sufficient  young 
shoots  on  the  most  powerful  soils.  The  question  of 
stocks  for  grafting  is  a  very  broad  one,  and  too  broad 
and  too  digressive  in  character  to  discuss  now :  it  will 
receive  attention  in  due  time.  To  proceed :  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  all  other  fruits,  and,  after  all  that 
has  been  said,  written,  or  practised,  we  are  persuaded 
that  these  things  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy.  There 
is,  perhaps,  more  room  for  real  progress  in  fruit  cul¬ 
ture  than  in  any  other  branch  of  gardening ;  and  it 
is  to  be  anticipated  (according  to  the  common  order 
of  things)  that  the  writer  of  the  fruit  article  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener  of  half  a  century  hence  will  smile 
heartily  at  our  present  lucubrations.  So  be  it ;  we  are 
but  links  in  a  chain  of  which  that  very  learned  per¬ 
sonage  above  alluded  to  will,  no  doubt,  consider  him¬ 
self  as  the  terminating  one. 

As  preliminary  remarks,  it  may  be  observed  that  it 
is  not  very  convenient  to  the  classes  to  whom  we 
offer  advice  to  take  up  and  replant  a  select  lot  of 
fruit-trees  which  have  been  planted  some  four  or  five 
years,  and  which,  instead  of  producing  the  owner 
abundance  of  fruit,  have  produced  nothing  but  twigs. 
Cases  like  this,  therefore,  call  for  a  plan  which  will 
cause  but  a  small  amount  of  labour,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  assuredly  give  confidence  that  immediate  bear¬ 
ing  shall  be  the  result :  such,  then,  is  root  pruning. 

We  must  now  take  into  consideration  the  different 
circumstances  under  which  we  find  fruit-trees  ;  for  it 
is  not  expedient  to  apply  the  same  mode  to  all.  The 
modification  of  the  system  is  not  so  much  dependent 
on  kind  as  on  circumstance.  Those  trees  which  are 
growing  on  marginal  borders,  and  which  frequently 
are  connected  with  flower  culture,  cannot  be  reached 
in  the  excavating  process  with  equal  ease  on  every 
side.  Supposing,  however,  the  flowers,  or  it  may  be 
vegetables,  to  stand  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  walk 
or  line  of  trees,  the  roots  may  be  at  least  reached  on 
two  sides — those,  we  mean,  at  right  angles  with  the 
walk,  or  general  line  of  fruit-trees.  Here,  then,  they 
may  be  attacked,  and  our  practice  has  always  been  to 
excavate  a  trench  as  deep  as  we  can  discover  the 
least  trace  of  a  fibre  :  indeed,  we  generally  go  deeper 
(more  especially  if  we  think  the  tree  possesses  tap 
roots),  for  whilst  the  trench  is  open  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  search  by  degrees  beneath  the  very  bole  of  the 
tree,  and  to  cut  away  all  those  which  have  penetrated 
into  ungenial  soil.  We  do  not  lay  so  much  stress  on 
a  jirecise  depth  for  the  roots  to  ramble,  as  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  subsoil;  although  we  do  think  that  wher¬ 
ever  ripening  of  the  wood  becomes  a  matter  of  import- 
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ance,  that  from  half  a  yard  to  two  feet  in  depth  of  a 
sound  soil  is  better  by  far  than  any  greater  depth. 

Tap  roots  should  by  all  means  be  removed;  but  let 
it  be  understood  that,  for  the  removal  of  such  powerful 
agents  in  obtaining  food  for  the  tree,  an  equivalent 
in  degree  must  be  provided.  We  name  this,  by  the 
way.  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
merely  in  the  hornbook  of  gardening,  to  expect  that 
such  severe  operations  cannot  be  practised  with  im¬ 
punity  ;  in  fact,  that  something  more  than  a  merely 
mechanical  meddling  will  be  necessary:  a  little  of 
what  is  termed  “  mind”  must  both  precede  and  follow 
the  operation. 

We  will  suppose,  then,  a  trench  or  cutting  ex¬ 
cavated  to  the  depth  alluded  to,  and  of  a  spade’s 
width ;  every  root,  of  course,  in  the  line  of  trench 
cut  away:  these  are  severe  measures;  but  fear  not — 
such  are  necessary  at  times  as  well  in  the  vegetable 
as  the  animal  kingdom.  After  thus  proceeding,  a 
fork  or  some  pointed  tool  should  be  used  to  dislodge 
a  little  soil  from  the  surface  of  the  cutting  on  the  side 
next  the  tree,  in  order  that  the  mangled  points  may  be 
pruned  back.  This  becomes  expedient  in  all  cases 
of  root  mutilation  by  blunt  tools,  because  no  one  can 
tell  but  that  a  gangrenous  character  may  be  superin¬ 
duced,  especially  in  roots  of  some  size  (and,  of  course, 
age),  such  being  slow  in  healing  in  proportion  to  their 
age.  Let  every  point  be  pruned  back  with  a  sharp 
knife  an  inch  or  two,  cutting,  where  possible,  back  to 
where  a  rootlet  or  bunch  of  rootlets  branch  from  the 
root  in  question. 

When  the  case  of  grossness  is  excessive,  we  have 
sometimes  made  a  practice  of  leaving  the  trench  or 
excavation  empty  for  many  weeks ;  indeed,  in  the  case 
of  strong  or  adhesive  soil,  we  have  at  times  left  it  open 
until  Mayor  June,  or,  in  other  words,  until  the  drought 
of  the  spring  has  penetrated  the  mass.  The  practice, 
however,  is  an  unsightly  one,  and,  as  there  is  no  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  for  it,  we  lay  no  particular  stress  on 
this  proceeding. 

In  filling  up  the  excavation,  advantage  should  at 
all  times  be  taken  of  introducing  maiden  or  fresh  soil ; 
and,  whenever  such  materials  can  be  commanded,  we 
advise  using  rough  turfy  soil  of  a  loamy  or  sound 
character.  Sound  is,  indeed,  a  somewhat  indefinite 
term,  and  we  dare  not  digress  so  far  here  as  to  enter 
into  a  definition  of  it.  We  intend  shortly  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  loams  and  other  soils,  seizing  the 
period  for  that  purpose  when  mere  calendarial  routine 
is  at  its  lowest  point.  The  economical  improvement 
of  the  staple  of  soils  is  a  question  affecting,  more  or 
less,  most  of  our  readers.  Much  has  been  written 
about  manures,  but  little  about  mechanical  texture, 
the  very  key-stone  of  the  arch. 

If  loamy  soil  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  easy  to 
exchange  the  excavated  soil  for  any  fresh  ordinary 
garden  soil  at  hand;  and,  indeed,  the  mere  kitchen- 
vegetable  bed  adjoining,  if  not  too  rich  in  manures, 
may  be  substituted.  YVhilst  speaking  of  manures, 
we  may  observe  that  none  of  any  kind  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  amongst  the  soil  in  filling  the  excavation : 
some  persons  recommend  and  practise  it;  we,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  like  “blowing  hot  and  cold;”  we  consider 
the  process  inconsistent,  especially  since  any  amount 
of  vigour  may  be  imparted  by  surface  dressings  or  by 
liquid  manure. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  we  may  remark  that  it  is 
not  material  that  all  the  sides  of  a  tree  should  be 
root  pruned  equally :  either  one,  two,  three,  or  the 
whole  may  be  dealt  with  accordingly  as  they  can  be 
got  at.  Nevertheless,  the  smaller  the  number  of  sides 
pruned  the  more  severe  the  operation  must  be.  We, 


of  course,  prefer  cutting  all  round  equally  (not  but 
that  the  cutting  of  any  one  root  on  any  given  side, 
equally  or  nearly  so,  affects  the  whole  system  of  the 
tree) ;  but  cutting  all  round  is  a  more  satisfactory 
mode,  as  throwing  the  volume  of  roots  into  a  deter¬ 
minate  form,  and,  of  course,  placing  them  henceforth 
under  a  more  definite  control.  Another  argument 
may  be  adduced  in  its  favour.  In  cutting  all  round 
there  is  less  occasion  for  such  very  severe  mutilations ; 
for,  be  it  understood,  that  although  root  pruning  is 
of  great  use  under  circumstances  of  over-luxuriance, 
we  must  still  class  it  as  a  necessary  evil. 

In  a  subsequent  paper  we  will  advert  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  fruit-trees — for  all  must  not  be  cut 
alike — and  giving  rules  for  cutting  as  to  distance  ; 
such  being  regulated  by  the  amount  of  over-luxuriance, 
the  age  of  the  tree,  the  character  of  the  soil,  &c.,  all 
of  which  exercise  important  influences. 

R.  Errington. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Bulbs  :  the  Hyacinth. — Now  is  the  time  to  com¬ 
mence  planting  bulbs  of  all  kinds  that  are  hardy  and 
intended  to  bloom  early.  The  hyacinths  from  Hol¬ 
land  this  year  are,  judging  from  those  we  have  seen, 
fine  healthy  bulbs.  Such  of  our  readers  as  intend  to 
purchase  we  would  advise  to  lose  no  time  in  giving 
their  orders.  In  this  trade,  as  in  any  other,  the  rule 
is  generally  to  serve  those  that  come  first  the  best ; 
consequently,  the  stock  is  often  all  picked  over,  and 
the  worst  roots  left  for  the  slow-paced  customer. 
This  is  the  case  more  especially  with  the  hyacinth. 
In  other  roots,  such  as  narcissus,  crocus,  jonquil, 
snowdrop,  &c.,  there  is  not  so  much  difference  in  the 
roots.  It  is,  however,  desirable  to  have  even  these 
kinds  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  you  can  take 
advantage  of  any  fine  weather  that  may  occur,  and 
put  them  promptly  into  the  ground. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  hyacinth  may 
be  grown,  all  of  which  are  familiar  enough  to  our 
readers.  First,  in  the  open  air  in  beds,  to  bloom 
there  ;  second,  in  pots,  to  bloom  either  in  conserva¬ 
tories,  greenhouses,  or  in  windows;  third,  in  bulb- 
glasses  in  water,  to  bloom  in  windows.  By  all  these 
ways  the  hyacinth  may  be  bloomed  very  successfully 
with  a  moderate  share  of  right  attention  bestowed 
at  the  right  time.  We  shall  try  to  describe  the  best 
way  of  carrying  out  two  of  these  operations. 

Planting  in  the  open  air. — The  Dutch  grow  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  these  bulbs,  and  have  the  trade 
nearly  all  to  themselves.  Large  fields  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Haarlem,  and  other  Dutch  towns,  are 
devoted  to  their  culture.  The  soil  of  Holland  is,  as 
is  well  known,  of  a  sandy  nature,  low,  flat,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  overflow  of  the  sea ;  in  fact,  most  of 
the  country  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  ocean..  The 
soil  there  is  formed  of  the  mud,  sand,  and  other 
deposits  of  the  sea.  In  this  soil  those  fine  bulbs 
are  produced  which  are  imported  every  season  so 
largely  into  this  country.  In  order,  then,  to  flower 
them  as  fine,  and  continue  their  roots  in  the  same 
state  of  perfection,  we  must,  as  far  as  possible,  imi¬ 
tate  our  neighbours’  soil.  Such  of  our  readers  as 
live  near  the  coast  can  easily  procure  some  sea  sand, 
but  to  those  who  live  at  a  distance  the  expense  of 
carriage  would  be  heavy.  River  sand  in  the  interior 
might  be  used,  and  we  think  with  nearly  as  good  an 
effect.  Vegetable  mould  is  also  a  necessary  article 
to  mix  with  the  sand ;  and  lastly,  some  good  light 
loam:  the  proportions  to  be  in  equal  parts.  Mix 
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them  all  well  together  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill 
your  bed.  Remove  the  old  soil  to  the  depth  of  18 
inches;  lay  at  the  bottom  a  layer  of  rubble,  or  small 
pebbles  sifted  out  of  the  sand  ;  cover  this  with  some 
turf,  and  upon  that  place  a  thin  layer  of  very  rotten 
cow-dung,  or  decayed  hotbed  manure ;  then  put  on 
that  the  compost,  raising  it  at  least  four  inches  above 
the  level.  The  bed  would  have  a  neater  appearance 
if  edged  with  slates,  or  even  narrow  hoards.  The 
bed  should  be  in  such  a  situation  as  to  allow  room 
for  an  awning  of  canvass  being  stretched  over  it, 
either  over  a  frame  raised  high  enough  to  allow  the 
spectator  to  walk  under  the  awning,  or  at  least  to 
allow  hoops  being  bent  over  the  bed  at  such  distances 
from  each  other,  and  at  such  a  height,  as  will  keep 
the  covering  from  touching  the  flowers.  The  soil 
should  have  time  to  settle  a  little  previously  to  plant¬ 
ing.  When  that  has  taken  place,  proceed  to  plant 
the  bulbs. 

Mix  the  colours  regularly,  so  as  to  be  in  harmony 
with  each  other.  The  best  way  to  plant  them  is, 
with  a  spade,  to  open  a  trench  straight  across  the  bed 
four  inches  deep ;  then  lay  a  board  to  stand  upon, 
and  put  each  bulb,  as  you  have  sorted  the  colours, 
iuto  the  trench,  six  inches  asunder.  Fix  them  firmly 
in  their  several  places,  pressing  each  down  a  little  : 
the  head  of  each  bulb  should  be  just  three  inches 
below  the  surface.  Having  planted  the  first  row, 
cover  it  up  with  the  soil  thrown  out  in  opening  the 
trench,  and  level  it  neatly.  Then  proceed  to  open 
the  next  trench  eight  inches  from  the  first;  plant 
the  bulbs  in  it,  and  so  on  till  all  the  bulbs  are  inserted. 

In  this  state  let  them  remain  till  the  frost  of  win¬ 
ter  approaches.  Then  spread  equally  over  the  bed 
about  two  inches  in  depth  of  spent  tanner’s  bark. 
This  will  shelter  the  roots  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  and  may  be  allowed  to  remain  till  the 
blooming  season  is  over  ;  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  soil  moist  during  dry  weather  in  spring, 
and  encourage  the  plants  to  make  fine  foliage.  This 
is  a  most  desirable  point  to  attain,  for  without  a 
strong  growth  and  fine  luxuriant  leaves  the  bulbs 
will  infallibly  deteriorate,  become  smaller,  and  after 
a  year  or  two  will  neither  grow  nor  flower  satisfacto¬ 
rily.  We  have  in  former  Numbers  pressed  upon  our 
readers  the  great  importance  of  preserving  the  leaves 
of  all  kinds  of  bulbs  in  a  fresh  vigorous  growth  till 
they  naturally  begin  to  turn  yellow,  fade,  and  die. 
If  there  is  one  kind  of  bulb  more  than  another  that 
requires  this  care,  it  is  certainly  the  one  now  under 
consideration. 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  in  this  decayed  state, 
take  them  up  immediately,  being  very  careful  not  to 
injure  the  bulbs  in  the  least.  Preserve  as  many  of 
the  roots  as  possible.  Lay  the  bulbs,  with  the  old 
leaves  and  roots  adhering  to  them,  in  a  shady  place 
for  a  fortnight,  and  then  remove  them  into  the  full 
sun  until  both  roots  and  leaves  are  quite  withered. 
These  may  then  he  carefully  dressed  off,  and  the 
bulbs  put  into  drawers,  or  hung  up  in  open  canvass 
bags.  Whichever  way  they  are  stored,  the  room  in 
which  they  are  kept  should  be  as  cool  as  possible, 
and  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  wet  or  damp.  Examine 
them  from  time  to  time,  and  remove  any  coats  of  the 
bulbs  that  may  be  mouldy  or  decaying.  Some  bulbs 
may  be  rotting  away  entirely ;  all  such  should,  as 
soon  as  discovered,  be  thrown  away,  to  prevent  them 
infecting  the  sound  ones. 

These  instructions  may  appear  to  some  to  be  too 
minute,  but  it  is  by  such  close  attention  to  every 
point  of  culture  that  the  cultivator  of  any  kind  of 
J  plant  succeeds  in  bringing  them  to  the  utmost  amount 
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of  perfection.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  hyacinths, 
with  proper  soil  and  careful  management,  may  not 
be  grown  quite  as  fine  as  those  in  Holland,  especially 
on  the  south  coasts,  on  flat,  alluvial,  sandy  plains. 

Hyacinth  in  Pots. — The  same  compost  nearly  as 
we  have  recommended  for  the  beds  of  these  plants 
will  suit  well  for  their  culture  in  pots,  namely,  loam, 
sea  or  river  sand,  and  very  decayed  cow-dung,  instead 
of  vegetable  mould,  in  equal  parts.  Choose  the  pots 
as  deep  as  you  can  get  them — rather  more  so  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  width  than  the  usual  shape.  The  size 
known  as  small  32s  is  the  proper  one: -these  are 
about  six  inches  wide  at  the  top.  Pots,  indeed,  might 
he  made  deeper  on  purpose  for  these  bulbs,  and  would 
be  more  suitable  on  account  of  the  roots  not  spread¬ 
ing,  but  running  straight  down. 

Having  the  bulbs,  compost,  and  pots  ready,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  perform  the  potting ;  place  a  large  piece  of 
broken  pot  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  and  then  a 
few  smaller  pieces  upon  it ;  put  upon  them  a  little 
moss ;  then  throw  in  a  little  soil,  and  press  it  firmly 
down  with  the  hand  ;  add  a  little  more,  and  press  it 
again;  and  so  on  till  the  pot  is  nearly  full,  or  just 
full  enough  to  allow  the  top  of  the  bulb  to  be  level 
with  the  edge  of  the  pot ;  then  place  it  in  the  centre, 
and  put  soil  around  it,  pressing  it  very  firmly.  If 
you  do  not  do  this,  the  bulb  will  be  apt  to  rise  up 
when  it  pushes  forth  its  roots.  The  reason  why  we 
recommend  this  pressure  of  the  soil  is  to  prevent  the 
roots  descending  too  quickly  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
The  whole  being  potted,  choose  an  open  situation  in 
the  garden,  and  form  a  bed  of  sufficient  size  to  hold 
the  stock ;  dig  out  the  soil  deep  enough  to  allow  the 
pots  of  bulbs  to  be  below  the  level.  Place  them  in 
it  in  rows.  To  preserve  the  names,  have  wooden 
labels  of  sufficient  length  to  stand  up  above  the 
covering  of  the  bulbs.  Put  these  labels  in  before 
they  are  covered,  to  prevent  mistakes.  Work  in 
amongst  the  pots  part  of  the  soil,  to  keep  them  firm 
in  their  places.  They  may  be  placed  so  thick  as 
nearly  to  touch  each  other.  When  they  are  all  put 
in,  cover  them  over  with  decayed  tanner’s  bark,  or 
coal-ashes,  two  inches  thick.  Now,  all  this  ought  to 
be  done  before  the  end  of  October,  at  the  latest.  In 
this  situation  they  may  remain  till  the  time  they  are 
wanted  to  be  forced  into  flower.  Prepare  a  gentle 
hotbed  if  you  have  no  other  convenience.  About 
the  middle  of  December  will,  for  all  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  quite  early  enough.  By  that  time 
the  bulbs  will  in  their  quiet  situation  have  formed  a 
considerable  quantity  of  roots,  and  will  be  quite 
ready  to  push  forth  their  beautiful  fragrant  flowers 
to  ornament  the  greenhouse  or  window  at  a  time 
when  flowers  are  doubly  acceptable.  Place  those 
selected  for  the  first  batch  in  the  hotbed  as  soon  as 
the  heat  is  moderated,  putting  them  upon  a  coating 
of  ashes.  Cover  the  frame  at  nights,  and  give  air 
during  fine  days :  even  in  cold  weather  it  will  be 
desirable  to  tilt  the  lights  up  behind  a  little  every 
morning,  to  allow  the  steam  and  damp  air  to  escape. 

As  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  give  more  air 
and  less  covering,  in  oi-der  to  give  a  stout  strong 
growth  and  full  green  leaves.  Put  in  others  in  suc¬ 
cession  from  time  to  time,  and  then  you  will  have 
bloom  from  February  to  May. 

Evergreens  from  Seeds.* — The  best  time  to  sow 
seeds  of  evergreens  is  the  spring ;  some,  as  the  holly, 
will  lie  in  the  ground  for  two  years  without  growing, 
therefore  care  must  be  taken  that  the  ground  is  not 
disturbed  for  that  time.  The  berries  of  the  Portugal 
laurel  and  other  kinds  will  soon  he  ripe ;  gather  them 

*  This  should  have  been  inserted  last  week  at  p.  321. 
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and  keep  them  in  sand  till  the  spring.  The  berries  ] 
of  the  arbutus,  or  strawberry-tree,  have  the  seeds  ad¬ 
hesive  to  their  outside  like  the  strawberry,  conse¬ 
quently  they  will  require  separating  from  the  pulp. 
Crush  the  berry  of  each  gently ;  soak  them  in  water, 
stirring  and  rubbing  them  with  the  hand ;  drain  off 
the  water  and  the  dissolved  pulp,  and  place  the  seeds  j 
upon  paper  or  canvass  to  dry,  and  store  for  sowing  at  ; 
the  proper  season.  The  arbutus  had  better  be  sown  j 
in  pans  under  glass  in  frames,  as  the  seedlings 
do  not  come  up  freely  in  the  open  air.  Seeds  of 
the  rarer  kinds  of  conifer®  had  better  be  raised  in  ! 
a  similar  manner,  such  as  Araucaria  excelsa,  Cedriis  | 
deodara,  C.  Libani,  and  most  other  foreign  species. 
Evergreen  oaks  and  magnolias  require  sowing  in  the 
open  air  in  beds,  and  the  autumn  following  the  seed¬ 
lings  to  be  taken  up  and  potted  for  placing  in  frames 
or  sheltered  borders  through  the  winter.  We  might 
dwell  upon'  this  subject  for  several  pages,  but  we 
think  we  have  said  enough  to  enable  our  readers  to 
raise  this  ornamental  division  of  shrubs  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  they  may  think  fit.  T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Dutch  Bulbs.  —  About  the  end  of  August  the 
nurserymen  tell  us  by  their  advertisements  that  they 
“  have  just  received  their  Dutch  bulbs,”  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  they  are  ready  to  execute  our  orders. 
For  many  years  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  procure 
a  few  early  hyacinths  about  the  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  so  that  I  might  prepare  them  to  flower  early  in 
December,  but  to  no  purpose.  Whether  the  Dutch 
growers  or  the  English  sellers  are  to  blame  for  this  I 
cannot  say,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  if 
you  want  hyacinths  to  pot  by  the  first  of  September, 
you  must  either  take  your  own  old  bulbs  or  go  to  Hol¬ 
land  for  a  set  of  fresh  ones.  The  Dutch,  who  understand 
these  roots  much  better  than  we  do,  pot  all  the  hya¬ 
cinths,  which  they  bloom  before  Christmas,  during  the 
month  of  August,  beginning  about  the  second  week 
of  the  month.  A  full  account  of  their  practice  was 
given  by  one  of  themselves  some  years  since  in  Lou-  i 
don’s  Gardeners  Magazine,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
question  at  all  on  the  subject.  But  in  England  we 
may  whistle  for  them  till  after  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  is  true  we  are  set  down  as  rich  people,  who 
can  well  afford  to  destroy  a  few  paltry  roots  annually, 
but  that  is  not  the  worst  of  the  story.  Many  gar¬ 
deners,  and  their  employers  too,  would  not  care  a  fig 
for  the  destruction  of  a  few  hyacinths,  provided  they 
could  get  them  into  agood  early  bloom  the  first  season, 
say  by  the  first  of  December.  However,  as  agitation 
is  now  at  a  discount — and  long  be  it  so — I  suppose  j 
it  is  of  little  use  to  grumble ;  we  shall  be  all  right 
some  day  or  other.  Last  year  I  put  some  hyacinths 
in  fresh  moss,  rather  late  in  November,  to  try  how  J 
much  earlier  they  would  flower  than  others  put  into  1 
soil  at  the  same  time  and  under  exactly  the  same  j 
treatment.  Those  in  the  moss  were  in  flower  ten  days 
before  the  others,  but  this  might  be  owing  to  the  sorts, 
for  they  were  from  a  mixed  sample  without  names; 
but,  after  allowing  the  benefit  of  this  doubt  in  their 
favour,  I  still  think  that  any  of  the  sorts  will  come 
sooner  in  fresh  green  moss,  and  I  know  they  are  much 
easier  managed  in  moss  than  any  other  way ;  and  I 
ought  to  know  something  about  them,  for,  not  to  go 
farther  back  than  last  season,  I  flowered  600  hyacinths 


in  pots,  and  nearly  as  many  without  pots,  but  as  they 
were  all  in  the  flower-garden,  I  must  not  anticipate 
my  own  removal  hence  by  saying  more  about  them 
till  I  am  fairly  ousted  from  my  present  snug  berth, 
from  which,  as  the  truth  must  soon  be  known,  I  am 
about  to  be  turned  out,  to  write  about  flower-garden¬ 
ing  in  the  next  volume,  when  all  the  flowers  are  nearly 
gone !  However,  I  am  now  writing  in  my  old  depart¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  high  time  to  pot  all  the  forcing  bulbs 
for  the  earliest  crop,  but  any  time  between  this  and 
the  middle  of  November  will  suffice  to  get  in  those 
for  late  spring  use.  I  think  I  could  give  fair  lists  of 
the  earliest  and  best  kinds,  yet  I  prefer  trusting  to 
the  nurserymen  for  them,  as  they  buy  them  from  dif¬ 
ferent  growers,  and  every  grower  knows  his  own  sorts 
best.  They  can  always  command  aliighish  price  for 
very  fine  sorts  and  for  new  ones,  but  their  mixed  kinds 
without  names  are  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  most  of 
them  are  very  good  if  well  treated,  but,  like  many 
other  plants,  the  cultivation  makes  an  essential  dif¬ 
ference.  Ample  directions  were  given  in  the  first 
volume  about  the  potting  and  after-management  of 
these  hulbs,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader.  Crocuses 
are  the  worst  things  to  force,  because,  if  they  are 
excited  too  freely,  they  give  nothing  but  a  bunch  of 
leaves.  They  do  best  if  they  are  in  the  borders  when 
taken  up  about  the  end  of  November  or  later,  as  by 
that  time  their  flower-buds  are  well  up,  and  if  they 
are  removed  in  lumps  of  earth,  and  the  interstices 
just  filled  up  when  set  in  the  pots,  they  take  no  hurt. 
There  is  a  beautiful  little  iris  which  flowers  naturally 
early  in  the  spring,  and  is  easily  forced ;  it  is  called  the 
Persian  iris.  The  common  double  and  single  daffo¬ 
dil  from  the  fields  flower  two  months  earlier  with  a 
gentle  heat,  but  they  should  all  be  potted  in  October 
in  some  light  sandy  mould,  if  you  prefer  that  to  moss. 
One  seldom  sees  the  snowdrop  forced,  but  it  will  an¬ 
swer  just  as  well  as  the  crocus  ;  and  so  will  the  snow¬ 
flake,  and,  indeed,  all  the  hardy  bulbs  which  flower 
with  us  in  the  spring.  Although  I  use  the  common 
expression  “  forcing,”  there  need  be  no  real  forcing  at 
all ;  and  if  I  say  assist  them  by  a  gentle  heat,  that 
does  not  convey  the  meaning  much  better.  If  our 
September  weather,  on  the  average  of  seasons,  were 
to  continue  through  the  winter,  it  is  very  likely  these 
spring  bulbs  would  flower  with  us  in  February ;  and, 
by  imitating  the  mild  September  weather  in-doors,  we 
call  it  forcing. 

Wintering  Cuttings. — One  of  the  most  pressing 
questions  put  to  us  at  present  is,  “  How  am  I  to  keep 
my  cuttings  of  such  and  such  plants  over  the  winter, 
having  neither  greenhouse  nor  pit?”  This  is  the  pith 
of  many  letters  closely  written  over  four  pages  of  post 
paper.  Now,  the  labour  we  undergo  to  read  this  mass 
of  useless  scribbling  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  times  more  than  that  necessary  to  give  the  an¬ 
swers  when  we  can  make  out  what  the  meanings  of  the 
queries  are.  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  from  the  tone 
of  all  the  letters  which  I  have  seen,  that  all  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  trouble  is  given  from  an  entire  ignorance 
of  its  existence,  and  editors  are  always  so  good-na¬ 
tured  that  you  hardly  hear  a  complaint  from  them ; 
but  it  is  different  with  a  labouring  man  like  me,  and 
a  cottager  too  —  and  a  beautiful  and  comfortable 
cottage,  I  am  thankful,  mine  is — and,  moreover,  my 
motto  being  that  I  had  “  undertaken  to  instruct  the 
uninitiated,”  I  shall  just  try  and  instruct  cottagers  how 
to  write  letters.  We  never  care  about  the  style  of 
hand-writing,  if  it  is  only  plain  enough,  and  the  spell¬ 
ing  gives  no  trouble ;  we  like  phonetic,  or  spelling 
according  to  the  sound  of  the  word,  as  well  as  any 
other;  errors  in  grammar  are  also  got  over  with 
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little  trouble.  That  being  settled,  I  shall  now  tell  how  ] 
I  used  to  begin  my  first  letters  thirty  years  ago,  and  i 
I  find  there  is  little  improvement  since. 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  write  you  these  few  lines  to  let  you  [ 
know  that  I  am  in  good  health  at  present,  hoping  and  j 
wishing  this  will  find  you  the  same.  You  must  not 
think  that  I  have  neglected  you,  although  I  have  not  j 
written  to  you  for  a  long  time,  for  which  I  sincerely  : 
ask  your  pardon,  &c.  &c.” 

At  tliis  rate  the  first  two  pages  of  my  letters  were 
filled ;  the  next  page  would  hardly  hold  all  the  news 
of  the  parish,  and  there  being  no  envelopes  in  those 
days  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  fourth  page  could 
hardly  hold  the  main  subject  of  the  letter,  which 
might  only  be  to  ask  the  loan  of  a  book;  but  as  it 
was  then  considered  unfriendly  to  send  clean  paper 
something  must  be  said  to  fill  it  up.  All  this  is  not 
a  whit  improved  since  among  the  labouring  classes, 
at  least  those  of  them  who  write  letters  to  The  Cot¬ 
tage  Gardener  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  that  they  do 
not  know  better.  Therefore,  if  I  can  explain  to  them 
the  true  spirit  of  letter-writing,  it  will  save  them  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  trouble.  If  the  cottager  could 
see  many  letters  which  we  receive  from  educated 
persons  he  would  be  astonished  how  these  include  so 
many  questions  in  so  few  words  ;  but  I  shall  give  a 
specimen  or  two,  and  I  would  earnestly  entreat  our 
cottage  readers  to  try  and  write  in  the  same  way. 
This  is  the  usual  way : — “  Sir,  will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  answer  the  following  questions,  and  oblige  one  of 
your  subscribers,  D.  13."  Then  the  questions  follow, 
and  each  is  numbered  thus: — “  1.  How  would  you 
suggest  to  winter  a  lot  of  cuttings  ?  I  have  neither  a 
greenhouse  nor  pit.  2.  Is  it  more  safe  to  pot  large 
fuchsias  and  scarlet  geraniums  than  to  put  their 
roots  in  sand  when  I  remove  them  from  the  frost, 
and  should  I  cut  off  any  of  their  roots  or  tops  ?  if  so, 
how  much?  3.  Would  it  be  safe  to  put  in  cuttings 
of  these  roots  or  tops  so  late?  4.  Would  summer 
roses  root  from  cuttings  put  in  now  ?  5.  What  are 

the  best  evergreen  climbers  for  a  poor,  sandy,  soil  on 
a  dry  bottom?  6.  What  is  the  best  way  of  killing 
the  thrips?”  Now,  here  are  six  full  questions  which 
no  one  can  misunderstand ;  they  take  up  very  little 
space,  and  can  be  read  in  one  minute.  Again,  it  is 
considered  very  selfish  to  ask  an  editor  to  answer  in 
the  very  next  number;  all  editors  wish  to  oblige 
their  subscribers,  but  how  can  they  if  their  space  for 
answers  is  filled  up  before  your  letter  reached  them ; 
or  suppose  an  editor  does  not  trust  his  own  judgment 
or  memory  sufficiently  to  answer  you :  he  knows  his 
position  is  too  responsible  to  reply  at  a  venture,  and 
he  sends  your  letter  to  another,  and,  perhaps,  that 
one  will  have  to  send  it  to  a  third  party  in  order  to 
be  quite  sure  of  a  correct  answer.  All  this  takes  up 
much  time,  and  is  very  expensive  to  the  proprietors ; 
but  they  put  up  with  it  patiently  in  order  to  render 
The  Cottage  Gardener  a  first-rate  authority  on 
practical  gardening;  for,  after  all,  that  is  the  only 
sure  way  of  getting  a  great  number  of  people  to  buy 
it,  and  without  a  very  large  sale  they  could  not  carry 
it  on.  It  has  attained  such  a  sale,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  good  it  is  doing,  added  to  the  kind  feel¬ 
ing  with  which  its  readers  have  received  our  instruc¬ 
tions,  have  given  me  a  zest  to  go  on  with  it  for 
another  year,  but  in  another  department,  and  all 
that  I  can  promise  is  to  write  in  still  plainer  words 
if  I  can ;  and  whoever  takes  my  place  in  “  The  Win¬ 
dow  and  Greenhouse  department,”  I  hope  he  will 
write  much  plainer  than  I  have  done,  for  that  is  the 
main  point,  but  a  very  difficult  one  to  keep  close  up 
to.  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  apologise  for  thus  taking 


up  so  much  room,  and  I  promise  to  make  up  for  it 
soon;  but  having  gone  through  those  rough  stages 
myself,  I  am  certain  my  plain  and  well-meant  advice 
will  be  useful  and  well  received  by  my  poor  brethren ; 
and  I  know  personally  that  some  of  them  wish  to  ask 
advice  at  our  hands,  but  do  not  know  how  to  set 
about  it. 

Transmitting  Fruit-trees  to  the  Colonies. — In 
addition  to  what  I  have  said  about  seeds  for  emi¬ 
grants,  I  am  asked  to  give  advice  about  preparing 
and  packing  fruit-trees  for  long  voyages.  All  the 
experience  that  I  have  had  on  this  subject  is  not 
much,  but  1  have  sent  grafts  of  fruit-trees  to  India, 
round  the  Cape,  and  some  of  them  answered  as  well 
as  these  things  generally  do.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  unpacking  plants 
of  all  sorts  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  I 
have  always  found  those  packed  in  very  dry  saw¬ 
dust  preserved  the  best.  When  the  French  block¬ 
aded  the  Mexican  ports,  about  a  dozen  years  since, 
there  where  some  cases  of  plants  detained  at  Vera 
Cruz  nine  months,  which  I  afterwards  unpacked  in 
London,  and  many  of  the  woody  plants  were  still 
alive ;  and  I  had  given  directions  to  a  botanical  col¬ 
lector  to  pack  cases  of  plants  at  Cumanaand  Caraccas, 
on  the  Spanish  main  in  South  America,  both  in  In¬ 
dian  moss  ( Tillandria  usneoides)  and  dry  saw-dust, 
and  those  in  the  saw-dust  generally  arrived  in  better 
condition,  although  at  that  time  we  all  thought 
“  the  pastle,”  as  they  call  the  Indian  moss,  was  the 
best  material  to  pack  in.  Therefore,  if  I  were  pack¬ 
ing  fruit-trees  for  a  long  journey,  I  would  certainly 
ram  them  very  close  in  saw-dust  previously  dried  on 
a  kiln,  if  possible,  for,  if  the  least  damp  or  fresh,  it 
would  be  liable  to  ferment  and  spoil  the  whole  on 
arriving  within  the  tropics.  If  any  one  of  our  read¬ 
ers  has  had  experience  in  sending  out  such  things 
in  a  different  way,  which  proved  successful,  he  could 
not  confer  a  greater  favour  on  us  than  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  particulars.  Meantime,  I  would  strongly 
advise  that  fruit-trees  destined  for  voyaging  to  places 
far  off,  be  close  pruned  at  the  end  of  September,  and 
not  removed  from  the  soil  for  a  month  afterwards. 
During  that  time,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
rising  sap  would  accumulate  in  the  wood,  and  swell 
out  the  buds ;  the  edges  of  the  wounds  would  also 
heal  over  in  some  degree.  This  is  all  that  our  art 
can  do  in  the  way  of  preparation,  and  it  should 
never  be  omitted.  We  might  also  learn  a  good  les¬ 
son  at  home,  if  we  were  to  prune  fruit-trees,  standard 
roses,  &c.,  early  in  October,  and  not  transplant  them 
till  six  weeks  afterwards,  and  I  am  very  confident 
the  worst  point,  at  present,  in  all  our  operations  is 
to  take  up  a  woody  plant,  prune  it,  and  then  plant 
it  immediately.  Ten  years  lienee,  none  but  the  most 
ignorant  will  think  of  such  a  thing.  It  is  like  turn¬ 
ing  with  an  empty  pitcher  from  the  well,  with  this 
difference,  that  a  tree  whose  cells  or  cavities  are 
brimful  of  sap  is  as  easily  carried  as  one  nearly  as 
empty  as  the  said  pitcher.  Let  us  not  send  empty 
pitchers  to  Australia,  at  any  rate,  now  that  we  know 
how  best  to  fill  them.  It  is  almost  beyond  the  mark 
to  say  that  the  parts  where  the  graft  or  bud  was  in¬ 
serted  should  be  sound  and  healed  over,  that  the 
trees  should  not  be  widely  spreading,  but  as  upright 
as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  packing  close,  and  that 
dwarf  ones  take  up  much  less  room.  Tall  standards, 
three  or  four  years  old  Rom  the  graft,  however,  would 
carry  as  well  as,  and,  perhaps,  better  than,  dwarf 
ones.  Besides,  they  would  have  this  recommendation 
on  reaching  their  destination,  that  they  would  be 
ready  to  plant  at  once  in  the  new  orchard.  Before 
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packing,  all  the  small  roots  should  he  cut  off,  and 
the  small  ends  of  the  stronger  ones.  I  have  heard 
of  trees  being  smeared  over  with  different  composi¬ 
tions  to  exclude  the  air  from  them,  hut  you  might  as 
well  put  a  black  plaster  on  a  man’s  mouth  and  nose, 
and  send  him  to  Botany  Bay  in  a  sealed  bladder, 
as  do  that.  In  packing,  you  cannot  put  the  saw¬ 
dust  too  close  together,  as  the  pitching  of  the  vessel 
will  be  sure  to  try  its  closeness  severely.  The  case 
should  be  of  boards  an  inch  thick,  and,  if  dwarf 
trees  are  packed,  the  case  should  be  sufficiently  long 
to  admit  two  trees  in  length,  then  their  roots  might 
meet  in  the  centre.  If  they  leave  England  for  Aus¬ 
tralia  any  time  in  November,  or  early  in  December, 
they  will  cross  the  line  during  their  natural  winter, 
always  the  best  time  for  this  trial,  and  they  will  land 
in  the  autumn  of  that  country,  which  corresponds 
to  our  spring,  and  that  is  still  in  their  favour,  as 
the  Australian  winters  are  generally  as  mild  as 
our  springs,  the  trees  would  have  a  long  spring  to 
recover  slowly.  They  should  be  planted  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  very  close  together  for  the  first  year ; 
staked,  and  from  the  ground  up  to  the  bottom  of  the 
branches  they  should  be  covered  with  moss,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  tied  round  and  round  with  hay-bands,  or 
bands  of  some  kind,  and  every  two  or  three  days  this 
covering  ought  to  be  damped.  This  is  the  way  we 
succeed  here  with  invalids,  but,  of  course,  the  bands 
must  be  undone  occasionally  to  see  if  buds  are  push¬ 
ing  under  them.  Fuchsias  headed  down,  dahlia 
roots,  and  many  other  things  of  that  kind,  might  be 
sent  with  them.  D.  Beaton. 


HOTHOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 

Heating. — We  lately  directed  the  attention  of 
those  building  new  houses  to  the  slope  or  angle  of 
the  roof,  and  the  preparing  of  borders  for  the  plants 
to  grow  in ;  we  shall  now  say  a  few  words,  in  passing, 
upon  heating.  In  our  younger  days  there  was  little 
besides  the  smoke  flues — anything  in  the  shape  of 
steam  or  hot  water  was  a  world’s  wonder.  The  old 
flues  are  not  yet  altogether  to  be  despised;  in  small 
houses  there  is  something  to  be  preferred  about 
them.  I  have  had  a  fair  share  of  practice  among 
them,  as  'well  as  with  hot  water,  and  found  that,  if 
sound  and  well  constructed,  the  one  was  as  easily 
managed  as  the  other ;  while  the  saving  of  fuel,  so 
much  talked  about,  by  the  latter,  is  often  more  a 
saving  in  theory  than  in  practice.  If  you  intend 
constructing  a  flue,  see,  for  ensuring  a  draught,  that 
the  furnace  is  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  lower  than 
the  opening  of  the  flue.  Form  the  bottom  and  top 
of  the  flue  of  paving  tiles,  and  the  sides  of  brick,  set 
in  lime  putty;  place  hollow  tiles,  or  bricks,  or  pans 
of  zinc,  on  the  surface,  so  that  when  supplied  with 
water  the  air  in  your  house  may  be  moist  in  propor 
tion  to  the  heat  it  contains.  Raise  the  bottom  of  the 
flue  from  the  floor  by  piers  of  bricks;  and  if  you 
wish  to  equalize  the  temperature  plaster  the  end 
next  the  furnace,  and  have  the  other  end  unplastered. 
Hot  water,  however,  is  fast  superseding  all  such  pre¬ 
cautions  as  the  last,  being  such  a  good  carrier  of 
heat  that  the  end  next  the  boiler  is  seldom  much 
warmer  than  the  end  farthest  from  it.  The  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  the  system,  and  the  absence  of  all  sulphureous 
exhalations,  even  when  a  leakage  takes  place,  are 
desirable  recommendations.  To  discuss  the  various 
modes  of  heating  by  hot  water  pipes  would  require 
pages  ;  a  few  things  only  must  be  glanced  at.  When 
the  heating  apparatus  is  only  wanted  occasionally,  a 
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small  boiler  and  small  pipes  will  be  the  most  econo¬ 
mical.  The  flow  pipe  should  have  a  slight  ascent  to 
the  farther  extremity,  and  the  return  pipe  a  similar 
descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  The  number 
and  extent  of  pipes  must  be  regulated  by  the  surface 
of  glass,  the  cubical  feet  in  the  enclosed  space,  and 
the  temperature  required.  When  60  degrees  of  heat 
are  required,  which  is  enough  for  almost  any  house 
in  cold  weather,  Mr.  Hood  divides  the  cubic  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  enclosed  space  by  30,  and  the  quotient 
will  give  the  number  of  feet  of  four-inch  pipes  suffi¬ 
cient  to  heat  it,  when  the  outside  temperature  is  at 
10°  above  zero.  When  the  temperature  required  is 
from  70°  to  75°,  he  divides  by  20 ;  and  when  from  75° 
to  80°  are  wanted,  he  divides  by  18.  If  three-inch 
pipes  are  to  be  used,  then  a  third  must  be  added  to 
the  quantity,  and  so  on  with  other  sizes  in  propor¬ 
tion  :  an  allowance  must  be  made  for  very  exposed 
places.  The  large  stove  at  Chatsworth,  60  feet  in 
height,  is  heated  at  the  rate  of  one  superficial  foot  of 
pipe  to  30  feet  of  cubic  air,  and  answers  admirably. 
Mr.  Hood  has  also  ascertained  that  8%  square  feet  of 
surface  of  boiler  will  be  sufficient  to  heat  200  feet  of 
four-inch  pipe,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  When  a 
continuous  regular  heat  is  required  the  furnace  should 
be  so  large  that  part  of  the  fuel  may  rest  in  recesses 
at  the  side  of  the  bars,  and  the  vent  for  the  flue  should 
be  narrow  to  moderate  the  draught;  no  air  should 
be  admitted  except  by  the  bars,  unless  a  little  by  a 
revolving  opening  in  the  furnace  door,  for  helping  to 
consume  the  smoke.  If  you  resolve  upon  heating 
with  pipes,  it  will  be  judicious  to  have  everything 
settled  beforehand.  Hot  water  engineers,  though 
often  abused,  are  just  as  honest  as  other  people;  but 
frequently  after  the  contract  has  been  made  and  the 
work  commenced,  what  seem  trifling  alterations  are 
insisted  on  by  the  proprietor  or  gardener,  and  then 
there  is  dissatisfaction  when  these  come  to  be  paid 
for  in  the  shape  of  extras.  The  chief  objection  to 
heating  by  iron  pipes  is  their  first  expense,  and 
having  strange  workmen  upon  the  premises,  though 
for  the  latter  there  is  no  absolute  occasion,  as  the 
matter  is  simple  enough.  Hence  the  tank  system — 
the  tank  being  formed  of  iron,  slate,  brick,  and 
cement,  and  even  of  wood,  and  covered  with  slate, 
wood,  or  iron;  the  open  gutter  system,  with  close 
coverings  when  necessary;  the  Polmaise  system,  an 
improved  modification  of  the  Killogie  of  Forsyth — too 
much  praised,  and  perhaps  too  much  blamed,  as  the 
princijde  may  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  many 
houses  as  an  auxiliary; — have  all  been  tried  with  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  success.  But  instead  of  leading  you 
among  such  ticklish  subjects,  we  prefer  this  week 
giving  an  account  of  a  most  economical  arrangement 
of  plant-stove,  forcing  house,  and  greenhouse,  heated 
not  merely  by  one  boiler,  for  that  is  common  enough, 
but  by  means  of  one  small  wooden  tank,  supplied 
with  heat  from  a  small  conical  boiler.  Iron  pipes 
about  a  yard  in  length  are  fixed  to  the  boiler,  and  to 
these  lead  pipes  two  inches  in  diameter  are  attached 
for  conducting  the  water  to  and  from  the  tank.  The 
lead  pipes  do  away  with  the  expense  of  casting  knees 
and  bends,  and  various  joints  making.  The  plant- 
stove  and  forcing-house,  for  it  answers  both  purposes, 
is  sunk  below  the  ground  level. 

The  greenhouse  is  at  the  back  of  the  stove,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  it  by  a  glass  division  of  sashes,  and  is 
raised  a  little  above  the  ground  level.  These  sashes 
are  made  to  slide  past  each  other,  but  this  is  only 
done  when  more  heat  is  wanted  in  the  greenhouse 
than  can  be  radiated  from  the  glass  division  merely, 
i  All  the  artificial  heat,  therefore,  for  both  places  is 
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derived  from  the  wood  tank  in  the  hothouse.  This 
tank  is  raised  nine  or  twelve  inches  from  the  iioor 
upon  piers.  It  is  formed  of  deal  two  inches  thick, 
and  as  carefully  made  as  if  intended  for  a  brewer’s 
cooler.  It  is  3  ^  feet  wide,  divided  in  the  middle,  and 
is  a  foot  in  depth,  but  the  able  and  intelligent  gar¬ 
dener  says  that  six  or  eight  inches  would  do  just  as 
well.  It  is  covered  with  slabs  of  slate  half  an  inch 
in  thickness.  On  the  top  of  the  tank,  lengthwise,  are 
set  several  boxes  of  various  heights,  and  each  from 
two  to  three  yards  in  length,  made  of  deal  1A  inch 
thick,  and  unpainted.  They,  as  well  as  the  tank, 
have  been  in  use  for  several  years,  and  look  as  fresh 
as  ever.  In  the  middle  of  each  box,  binding  the  two 
sides  together,  an  iron  rod  passes  from  side  to  side, 
screwed  firmly  to  an  iron  plate  with  nuts,  and  this 
prevents  all  bulging.  Short  spaces  of  about  a  foot  in 
width  intervene  between  the  boxes,  which  not  only 
admit  of  many  operations  hein  g  more  easily  performed, 
but  the  heat  from  the  slate  radiates  freely  without 
interruption.  Inside  of  the  strong  box,  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  it  two  or  three  inches,  is  a  slender  one  of 
half-inch  boards,  the  use  of  which  is  to  separate  the 
earth,  &c.,  from  the  outside  box,  and  allow  the  heat 
to  rise  from  the  slate.  To  give  every  facility  for  this, 


the  slate  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  with  clink¬ 
ers,  brickbats,  charcoal,  &c.,  which  not  only  allows 
the  heat  to  rise,  hut  acts  as  drainage :  by  pouring 
water  between  the  two  boxes  you  may  have  what 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  you  require.  My  friend, 
who  has  the  charge  of  this  house,  grows  in  it  rhu¬ 
barb  and  sea-kale  in  winter,  cucumbers  and  melons 
in  summer ;  preserves  and  grows  some  good  stove 
plants,  and  several  of  the  best  orchids ;  grows  ges- 
neras,  gloxinias,  achimenes,  &c.,  second  to  few  or 
none ;  forces  hardy  shrubs,  roses,  bulbs,  &c.,  for  the 
conservatory ;  and  speaks  of  trying  vines  and  peaches 
in  pots,  where  they  will  succeed  admirably ;  or  a 
plant  or  two  might  he  grown  up  the  rafters  with, 
advantage.  He  can  make  dry  stove,  moist  bark-bed 
stove,  and  forcing  house,  all  together,  or  all  in  turns; 
while  in  the  greenhouse  he  has  many  of  the  best 
geraniums  and  calceolarias  of  the  day,  with  other 
desirables,  in  fine  health  and  vigour.  The  sketch  of 
the  end  section  of  the  house  is  merely  from  memory, 
but  the  main  points  are  correct,  roughly  drawn  to  a 
scale  of  four  feet  to  an  inch. 

These  small  tanks  have  been  used  most  success¬ 
fully  as  propagating  houses  by  a  neighbouring  nur¬ 
seryman.  R.  Fish. 
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1.  Piers  on  which  the  tank  rests. 

2.  Tank  made  of  wood,  covered  with  slate. 

3.  Clinkers,  brickbats,  &c.,  above  slate. 

4.  Sides  of  boxes,  each  of  which  acts  as  a  pit. 

5.  Sides  of  inner  box,  kept  separate  from  outer  by  slips  of  wood ; 

inside  next  the  earth,  &c. :  tarred. 

6.  Earth — first  rough,  and  then  finer  above  the  rough  brickbats,  &c. 

When  bottom-heat  is  wanted  for  plunging,  tau  or  sawdust,  or 
even  sand,  is  used. 

"•  Shelves  for  plants. 

8.  Passages. 


g.  Front  glass  which  opens  outwards. 

10.  Division  of  glass  between  the  two  houses;  the  sashes  sliding  past 

each  other. 

11.  Stage  in  the  greenhouse. 

12.  Every  alternate  light  of  these  pulls  down. 

13.  Every  alternate  light,  opposite  the  fixed  one  on  the  lower  house, 

also  slides  down. 

14.  The  lights  in  the  greenhouse  which  do  not  slide  are  raised  at  the 

front  by  brackets  toothed,  and  thus  abundance  of  air  can  be 
given. 

15.  Ground  level. 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Cabbages. — The  best  varieties  for  coming  in  early 
next  spring  should  now  he  planted  in  full  crops  ;  and 
if  the  ground  has  not  already  been  well  manured, 
trenched,  ridged,  or  dug,  it  should  at  once  be  done. 


The  ground  from  which  the  onion  crop  has  been  re¬ 
moved  is  generally  considered  the  best  for  planting 
the  early  cabbage  crop  upon ;  and,  if  the  plants  are 
at  first  placed  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each  other, 
a  row  of  good  coleworts  may  be  planted  between  the 
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rows  of  cabbage,  as  well  as  one  more  colewort  between 
every  two  cabbage  plants  in  the  row,  which  will 
afford  a  good  succession  of  young  greens  throughout 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months. 

Early  Cauliflowers. — The  end  of  September  and 
the  first  week  in  October  will  be  found  a  good  time 
for  sowing  this  vegetable,  if  not  already  done,  on  a 
gentle  bottom-beat.  Let  abundance  of  air  be  given 
both  day  and  night  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  up, 
taking  off  the  lights  entirely  whenever  the  weather 
permits,  and  letting  them  be  well  tilted  on  both  sides 
in  rainy  or  foggy  weather,  so  that  a  free  current 
of  air  may  be  admitted.  Stir  the  earth  well  about 
the  plants,  and  occasionally,  on  a  fine  day,  sift  care¬ 
fully  a  little  dry  dust  amongst  them.  When  they 
have  made  two  rough  leaves,  prick  the  plants  out 
into  small  pots  or  on  a  well-prepared  soil,  under 
glass,  which  should  be  close  to  the  leaves.  The 
plants  need  not  have  more  space  allowed  than  two 
inches  apart  from  each  other,  and  after  they  have  re¬ 
mained  some  time,  and  have  become  strong  and 
sturdy,  a  portion  of  them  may  be  potted  into  suitable 
sized  pots,  and  the  remainder  pricked  out — some 
under  glass,  if  it  can  be  spared,  and  the  rest  under 
a  dry  wall,  or  on  sloping  banks,  by  which  manage¬ 
ment  a  good  supply  and  succession  of  cauliflowers 
may  be  secured  from  the  middle  of  April  until  Mid¬ 
summer,  more  particularly  if  the  potted  plants  get 
timely  shifts,  and  are  turned  out  in  seasonable  time 
on  a  well-prepared  warm  border  in  early  spring,  and 
are  also  supplied  occasionally  with  liberal  soakings 
of  liquid  manure. 

Routine  Work. — Proceed  carefully  with  the  earth¬ 
ing  up  of  celery,  as  well  as  cardoons,  a  few  at  a  time, 
in  order  to  secure  the  requisite  supply.  Continue 
to  plant  out  endive  in  succession,  and  secure  some 
of  the  earlier  planted  by  placing  them  in  open 
sheds,  pits,  or  frames,  in  order  to  blanch  them  and 
protect  them  from  rains  and  frosty  mornings :  the 
latter  are  often  very  destructive  to  endive  when  it 
has  just  about  made  its  growth.  The  curled  and 
close-growing  kind  is  also  very  liable  to  be  injured  by 
the  rains  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Leeks  should 
be  well  siu’face-stirred  and  supplied  with  liquid  ma¬ 
nure,  and  some  of  the  most  forward  earthed  up.  Let¬ 
tuce  plants  sown  last  month  should  be  pricked  out,  and 
another  sowing  now  made,  inside  a  frame  well  sloped 
to  the  south,  and  on  a  rather  poor  but  healthy  soil  close 
to  the  glass,  for  the  glass  is  apt  to  draw  them  up  if 
placed  too  high  above  the  plants.  Potatoes  which 
are  quite  ripe,  and  ready  for  stoi’ing,  should  be  taken 
up  and  sorted ;  storing  those  intended  for  culinary 
purposes  by  themselves,  and  the  middling-sized  tu¬ 
bers  which  are  to  be  stored  for  seed  by  themselves ; 
whilst  the  chats,  or  small  refuse,  as  well  as  the  di¬ 
seased  ones,  if  any  there  be,  may  be  put  by  for  boil¬ 
ing  up  for  the  pig ;  but  the  diseased  part  of  the 
tubers  shoidd  of  course  be  cut  out  at  once.  With 
Us  the  potato  crops  are  this  year  abundant,  large, 
and  of  the  first  quality,  perfectly  free  from  disease, 
which  has  not  been  the  case  with  us  for  some  years 
past.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  cleared,  it  should  be 
at  once  dug. 

Potatoes  that  have  been  stored  away,  either  for 
culinary  purposes  or  seed,  should  be  looked  over  to 
see  that  there  are  no  diseased  tubers  among  them  ; 
although  this  is  work  for  rainy  days  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  removing  the  diseased  and  rotten  potatoes. 
I  was  called  in  to  look  at  a  quantity  (about  20  or 
more  sacks)  which  were  stored  away,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  sound,  in  an  old  dry  cellar,  in  the  last  week  of 
August  and  first  week  of  September ;  but  now  several 


diseased  are  to  be  found  among  them,  and,  occasion¬ 
ally,  a  rotten  one  or  two.  I  advised  them  to  be  all 
looked  over  and  the  diseased  taken  away.  I  have 
about  the  same  quantity  of  potatoes  under  my  care, 
but  have  not  seen  a  single  specimen  of  diseased 
potato  among  them.  I  think  and  believe  we  were 
too  quick  for  the  disease  to  reach  the  tubers.  Our 
earliest,  which  are  Looker's  Oxonian,  and  our  latest, 
which  are  York  Regents,  were  both  very  stemmy 
kinds,  amongst  which  we  saw  slight  symptoms  of 
disease  in  the  haum.  In  the  other  two  sorts  we 
grow,  the  Herefordshire  early  purples  and  the  Forty¬ 
fold,  we  saw  no  disease  even  in  the  stems,  but  we 
found  them  all  ripe  enough  to  take  up  by  the  middle 
of  August,  and  we  then  stored  them  away,  as  fine  in 
quality  as  I  ever  saw,  both  in  the  heap  for  size 
and  at  the  table  for  quality.  They  were  nearly  all 
autumn-planted,  and  those  which  were  not  planted 
in  autumn  were  planted  in  February. 

James  Barnes  and  W. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


ALLOTMENT  GARDENING  FOR  OCTOBER, 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  period  when,  the 
growing  principle  being  about  to  cease  in  most  crops, 
means  must  be  taken,  and  mischances  anticipated  and 
provided  against,  in  order  to  preserve  those  valuable 
keeping  or  store  roots  which  the  cottager  has  secured 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  on  which  his  winter’s 
welfare  principally  depends.  Now  may  the  indus¬ 
trious  cottager  who  has  made  the  most  of  his  over¬ 
hours  (and  who  has  enqiloyed  mind  as  well  as  body 
in  laying  down  sound  plans,  and  economising  the 
material  at  his  command,)  cast  a  satisfactory  and  re¬ 
joicing  eye  over  his  rows  or  beds  of  Swedish  turnips, 
mangold-wurtzel,  and  carrots ;  and,  with  an  honest 
exultation,  feel  proud  that  he  has  not  passed  so  much 
valuable  time  lounging  about  lanes  or  roads,  or,  what 
is  far  worse,  wasting  his  health  and  his  substance  in 
the  degrading  beer-shop.  Not  that  we  would  debar 
the  cottager  from  a  moderate  quantity  of  wholesome 
beer;  we  merely  mean,  that  by  perseverance  in  the 
culture  of  his  plot  of  ground,  coupled  with  general 
habits  of  economy,  he  will  soon  spare  a  few  shillings 
to  purchase  a  tub  of  beer,  if  necessary ;  or,  if  not 
having  to  provide  for  a  large  family,  to  brew  his  own. 

To  commence  our  monthly  advice,  then,  we  may 
merely  remark  that  the  two  great  points  during  the 
rest  of  the  autumn,  on  which  the  allotment  holder 
must  direct  his  attention  steadily,  are,  first,  the  hous¬ 
ing  or  storing  his  roots,  as  well  as  collecting  and 
economising  their  trimmings;  and,  secondly,  to  get 
as  much  of  the  ground  as  possible  dug  deep,  and 
thrown  into  ridges  for  a  winter’s  fallow. 

Potatoes. — That  tenable  complaint,  so  generally 
known  as  “  The  Potato  Disease,”  has  again  appeared, 
but  not,  at  present,  to  the  extent  that  it  had  done  by 
this  time  in  former  years ;  sufficiently  so,  however, 
to  be  very  alarming,  for  who  can  tell  but  that  next 
year  it  may  again  resume  its  old  and  virulent  cha¬ 
racter,  or  even  worse?  Therefore,  we  most  empha¬ 
tically  say  to  all,  Let  no  supineness  nor  habits  of 
neglect  attach  to  the  preservation  of  the  seed.  Let 
every  one  feel  persuaded  that  some  evil  effects,  either 
present  or  prospective,  follow  abuse,  although  such 
may  appear  to  be  trifling.  Because  the  potato  has 
been  endowed  by  our  gracious  Creator  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  vital  powers  in  order  to  meet  extraordinary 
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contingencies,  is  that  to  afford  just  ground  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  He  lias  not,  like  everything  else  in  the 
creation  within  the  handling  of  man,  stamped  it  with 
the  impress,  “  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further?” 
Our  advice  is,  that  when  the  disease  in  the  leaves  and 
stems  assumes  the  character  of  rotting,  gangrene,  or 
mortification,  that  the  potatoes  be  taken  up  as  soon 
as  possible.  When,  however,  the  stems  are  merely 
withering  and  dry,  why  then  the  haulm  may  be  cut 
away  and.  the  potatoes  left  in  the  ground  a  few  weeks, 
taking  care  to  soil  them  over,  adding  four  or  five 
inches  of  soil.  As  seed  potatoes  will  answer  very 
well  somewhat  under-ripe,  provided  they  be  kept  free 
from  fermentation,  we  would  in  all  cases  take  these 
up  before  the  disease  had  destroyed  the  tops :  better  be 
under-ripe  than  diseased.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
they  must  be  dried  as  soon  as  possible,  and  kept  dry; 
the  drier  the  better,  provided  artificial  heat  has  no 
part  in  the  affair.  We  highly  approve  of  what  are 
termed  “whole  sets”  for  planting  ;  indeed,  we  plant 
nothing  else.  These  need  not  be  any  larger  than  a 
cob  walnut,  and  should  be  selected  with  a  rough  skin 
if  possible. 

Carrots. — If  any  carrots  of  the  early  sowings  still 
remain  on  the  ground,  they  should  be  taken  up  by 
the  middle  of  the  month  at  least.  If  injured  by  the 
grub,  they  may  he  removed  some  weeks  sooner.  Our 
practice  is  to  commence  cutting  their  tops  by  hand 
about  the  end  of  September,  and  cutting  a  few  daily 
for  the  cow  or  pig  until  they  are  all  gone.  We  cut 
them  slightly  below  the  crown,  or  “  into  the  quick,” 
as  it  is  termed,  for  they  keep  much  sounder  this  way 
if  fermentation  be  avoided ;  and  the  tops  thus  cut 
form  an  excellent  material  for  the  pig.  They  may 
be  piled,  when  thoroughly  dry,  in  any  outhouse ; 
and  if  there  be  any  bulk  of  them,  a  layer  of  clean 
sand,  or  charred  material,  may  be  placed  amongst 
them  in  layers,  in  order  to  avoid  fermentation.  They 
may  finally  have  some  litter  or  old  cloths  placed 
over  them,  or  even  a  layer  of  soil. 

Mangold-wurtzel. — All  the  tops  of  the  mangold 
may  be  turned  to  excellent  account  by  daily  drawing 
some  of  the  leaves,  commencing  the  operation  in  the 
first  week  of  October,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
turn  yellow,  or  become  ragged.  This  occurs  with 
the  lower  leaves  first.  By  the  end  of  the  month  all 
will  have  been  pulled,  and  eaten  by  the  cow  or  pig, 
and  then,  finally,  the  crown  may  be  cut  off,  cutting 
slightly  into  the  neck,  but  not  so  far  down  as  in  the 
carrot,  for  these  are  rather  liable  to  rot.  The  crowns 
make  excellent  pig  meat. 

Parsnips. — There  is  no  occasion  to  take  these  up 
until  February,  unless  the  roots  or  the  ground  are 
wanted.  Our  practice  is  to  lay  the  manure  intended 
for  the  next  year’s  crop  on  the  ground  containing 
the  parsnips,  in  the  early  part  of  November,  spread¬ 
ing  it  over  their  crowns  equally.  This  will  thoroughly 
preserve  them  from  frost,  for  they  are  a  very  hardy 
root.  If  taken  up,  let  them  be  trenched  out,  manur¬ 
ing  for  the  next  crop  as  before  observed.  The  ma¬ 
nure  will  blend  regularly  with  the  soil,  and,  by 
trenching  in  ridges,  the  ground  will  only  require 
levelling  down  for  a  crop  in  February  or  March. 
After  taking  up,  they  are  stored  away  like  carrots. 

Swedish  Turnips. — The  tops  of  these  may  be  cut 
and  used  up  as  the  mangold,  only,  as  they  are  a 
much  hardier  root,  their  cutting  need  not  commence 
until  the  mangold  tops  are  all  used  up.  Both  these 
and  the  mangold  are  kept  in  the  highest  preserva¬ 
tion  by  selecting  a  high  and  dry  bank,  if  possible,  in 
a  shady  situation.  The  ground  should  be  so  high 
that  no  water  can  possibly  stand  on  it;  and  here 
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they  may  he  piled  about  four  feet  in  height,  by  a 
yard  in  width  at  the  bottom,  finishing  off  at  top 
like  the  ridge  of  a  house.  It  is  well  to  place  a 
chimney  here  and  there  to  suffer  the  heat  and  steam 
to  escape,  at  least  for  mangold  ;  some  place  draining 
tiles  perpendicularly,  others  a  straight  bundle  of 
clean  well-drawn  straw,  but  a  huge  stump,  a  foot  in 
diameter  at  top,  and  tapering  to  the  other  end, 
placed  with  the  point  downwards,  will  make  a  very 
good  issue  for  steam,  by  placing  them  at  about  six 
feet  apart  during  the  piling  process,  and  drawing 
them  out  when  the  work  is  complete.  For  mangold, 
the  whole  must  be  thatched;  but  for  Swedes,  a 
good  topping  up  with  rough  litter  will  suffice. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — There  need  be  no  con¬ 
cern  about  these.  They  keep  better  in  the  ground 
than  any  other  way,  and  no  amount  of  frost  seems 
to  injure  them. 

Beans,  Peas,  &c. — If  any  old  rows  remain,  they 
should  be  drawn  up;  and  if  any  seed  remains  on  tho¬ 
roughly  ripe,  it  may  be  put  by  for  spring  sowing. 
Unless,  however,  it  is  very  perfect,  such  is  not  worth 
saving,  hut  had  better  be  given  to  the  cow  or  pigs. 
The  sticks  must  be  piled  up  in  a  dry  corner,  not 
thrown  down. 

Scarlet  Runners,  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  &c. — 
These  should  be  closely  gathered  now,  for  fear  of 
frost ;  all  overgrown  pods  may  be  given  at  once  to 
the  pig. 

Cabbages. — Let  all  decaying  leaves  he  frequently 
collected  ;  those  even  only  slightly  green  will  do  for 
the  pigs,  the  others  for  the  manure  heap.  The  cab¬ 
bages  sown  in  the  middle  of  August  will  now  be 
getting  strong  plants :  if  any  ground  is  intended  to 
be  planted  with  cabbage,  it  should  be  prepared  forth¬ 
with  by  digging  some  manure  in.  The  largest  from 
the  seed  beds  may  be  selected,  planting  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  kinds:  the  York,  Matchless,  Nonpareil, 
and  other  small  kinds,  at  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches 
between  the  rows,  and  twelve  inches  between  the 
plants ;  and  the  Sugar-loaf,  Battersea,  and  the  larger 
kinds,  at  three  inches  more  apart  each  way.  What 
remains  in  the  seed  bed  should  be  planted  thickly 
in  store  beds  to  remain  until  spring. 

Brocolis,  Savoys,  Green  Kale,  &c. — Nothing  is 
requisite  for  these  but  soiling  up  and  a  freedom  from 
weeds.  When  any  are  cut  for  use,  the  side  leaves 
must  be  assiduously  collected  for  the  pig  or  cow. 

Common  Turnips. — Those  sown  late  will  now  re¬ 
quire  a  little  thinning  out  and  hand  weeding:  if 
early  crops  are  becoming  overgrown,  they  may  be 
pulled,  their  heads  cut  off,  and  pitted  like  potatoes, 
but  above  the  ground  level. 

Lettuce  and  Spinach. — If  any  of  the  summer 
crops  remain,  let  them  be  used  up  forthwith,  and  the 
beds  whereon  they  grew  dug  in  ridges,  to  sweeten 
for  spring  crops.  The  pigs  will  consume  all  these 
things ;  the  superior  meat  being  given  to  the  fatten¬ 
ing  hog,  and  the  rest  to  the  store  pig.  If  a  bed  of 
lettuces  to  stand  the  winter  was  sown  in  August,  the 
plants  must  be  pricked  out  as  they  get  large  enough. 
Let  a  raised  bed  be  formed  six  inches  above  the 
ground  level,  and  “  prick”  out  the  plants  two  inches 
apart  all  over.  When  they  are  frozen  slightly,  and 
not  before ,  strew  a  little  long  litter  over  them,  and 
keep  them  from  thawing  as  long  as  possible.  When 
uncovered  of  necessity,  do  not  take  the  litter  entirely 
off';  the  sunshine  even  of  winter  does  much  harm 
coming  suddenly  upon  them. 

Nasturtiums  for  Pickling. — These  are  impatient 
of  the  least  frost ;  if,  therefore,  any  remain  on  the 
plants,  pick  them  immediately,  or  they  will  be  lost. 
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Red  Cabbage. — This  makes  the  best  pickle  when 
it  has  endured  a  little  frost.  About  the  middle  of 
November  is  a  good  time  to  pickle  the  general  stock. 

Onions. — Let  these  be  examined  at  times,  more 
especially  if  not  roped,  and  in  a  damp  place.  In¬ 
deed,  they  have  no  business  in  the  latter  situation. 
Onions  will  endure  much  heat,  but  not  much  damp. 
They  will  even  succeed  well  in  a  warm  kitchen  until 
past  Christmas,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  a 
dry  room  without  fire.  Onion  seedling  beds  sown 
in  August  must  be  thoroughly  weeded. 

Trenching  and  Ridging. — Having  now,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  run  over  the  chief  of  the  cottage  garden  or 
allotment  crops,  we  may  conclude  our  monthly  la¬ 
bours  by  a  little  advice  touching  the  general  economy 
of  the  allotment.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  again 
urge  the  vast  importance  of  deep  digging  and  ridging 
all  spare  plots,  rows,  or  beds,  be  they  where  they 
will.  The  frost,  even  by  its  mechanical  action  on 
the  soil,  is  most  highly  beneficial  to  the  soil ;  it  is 
worth  many  ploughing^  and  hoeings,  accomplished, 
as  such  are,  very  frequently  under  a  damp  atmosphere, 
or  improper  state  of  the  soil.  Besides  this,  the  che¬ 
mical  action  of  frost  is  of  no  mean  importance  :  by 
the  free  admission  of  the  atmosphere  many  crude 
and  sour  materials  are  decomposed,  and  rendered 
soluble  by  the  returning  warmth  and  moisture  of 
spring ;  besides  which,  it  is  well  known  that  the  des¬ 
truction  of  insects  or  their  larvae  by  frost  is  very 
considerable. 

Cleaning  up. — One  general  cleaning  up  or  gather¬ 
ing  should  take  place,  if  not  already  done.  All 
refuse  vegetable  tops,  weeds,  &c.,  for  which  no  other 
use  can  be  found,  should  be  scraped  together  in  a 
convenient  spot  and  burnt,  or  rather  charred,  for 
there  is  not  so  great  a  waste  of  material  in  the  latter. 
Every  hedge  which  has  been  neglected  should  be 
clipped,  or  dubbed,  and  the  neighbouring  ditch 
trimmed  in  order  to  get  together  much  material,  and 
to  leave  the  plot  systematic  and  neat  for  the  winter. 
This  is  the  way  to  get  a  good  character,  and  a  good 
character  is  power ;  this  is  the  way  for  a  man  to  in¬ 
crease  his  comforts  and  raise  his  condition ;  we  may 
also  add  that  it  is  the  way  to  rear  the  cottager’s 
children  in  habits  of  forethought  and  systematic  good 
order,  and  to  make  them  at  once  their  “country’s 
pride,”  and  a  blessing  to  their  own  families  when 
their  rustic  sires  shall  be  gathered  to  then-  fathers. 
Those  who  live  near  commons,  or  wastes,  where 
gorse,  fern,  and  other  rampant  vegetable  matter 
exists,  would  do  well  to  chop  off  or  pare  a  large 
quantity  of  these  materials  to  add  to  the  heap  for 
charring.  A  cart  load  or  two  of  charred  remains, 
kept  dry  through  the  winter,  will  be  found  of  im¬ 
mense  service  to  introduce  with  the  root  crops  next 
March.  A  very  moderate  amount  of  manure  will 
suffice  where  plenty  of  charred  material  can  be 
obtained ;  and  the  chimney  soot  should  at  all  times 
be  carefully  added  to  the  heap,  and  blended  with  it. 

The  cottager  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  main 
principles  of  preserving  all  his  store  roots ;  for  the 
same  apply  to  all,  slightly  variable  in  degree ;  they 
are  as  follow : — 

Maxims. — First,  prevent  sweating ;  second,  keep 
out  wet ;  third,  keep  out  frost ;  fourth,  prevent  the 
root  growing.  To  prevent  sweating,  openings  may 
be  left  at  the  top  of  a  pile  of  roots,  or  when  the  pile 
is  half  built  a  little  clean  dry  straw  in  bundles  may 
be  introduced.  To  keep  out  wet,  thatching  or  care¬ 
ful  covering  may  be  adopted.  To  keep  out  frost,  use 
extra  covering  in  severe  weather;  and  to  prevent 
the  roots  sprouting,  cut  always  as  close  into  the 


crown  as  suggested  for  the  carrots,  and  keep  them 
as  cool  as  possible.  We  have  known  carrots  keep 
nearly  two  years  thus  treated ;  some  roots,  however, 
are  more  impatient  of  cutting  to  the  quick. 


THE  BEE-KEEPER’S  CALENDAR.— October. 
By  J.  11.  Payne,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Bee-Keeper' s 
Guide,"  &c. 

Autumnal  Unions. — It  is  now  high  time  that  these 
operations  should  all  have  been  performed,  or  that 
arrangements  are  made  for  their  speedy  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  advantages  are  very  great  if  the  union 
be  effected  in  a  neat  manner.  A  gentleman  writing 
to  me  on  September  9th,  says  : — 

“  It  must  be  remembered  that  strong  stocks  are 
not  to  be  deprived  of  their  honey  and  united  to 
others,  but  weak  ones  only,  and  with  them  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  effected  with  the  least  trouble  imaginable. 
Strong  stocks  should  be  left  till  next  season,  and  then 
timely  supplied  with  room  above,  and  their  honey 
taken  in  that  manner.  A  friend  of  mine  travelling 
last  week  upon  the  coast  of  East  Suffolk  (where  fire 
and  brimstone,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  much  too  fre¬ 
quently  in  use  with  bee-keepers),  observed  in  a  very 
neat  little  cottage  garden  two  unusi  lally  strong  stocks 
of  bees,  which  induced  him  to  halt  for  a  few  minutes 
and  ask  a  few  questions.  The  occupier  of  the  place 
he  found  to  be  a  jobbing  gardener,  who  in  the  spring 
last  year,  1848,  obtained  a  swarm  of  bees  which  were 
put  into  a  set  of  boxes  of  rather  large  dimensions. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  one  of  his  employers 
happened  to  be  burning  his  bees,  as  it  is  there 
termed ;  this  good  man  begged  the  burned,  or  rather 
stupified  bees  of  his  employer,  carried  them  home 
with  him  in  a  flower-pot,  and  united  them  to  his  own. 
This  double  population  a, greed  remarkably  well,  and 
in  the  early  spring  burst  out  to  work  with  vigour, 
quite  unparalleled  thereabouts ;  sent  out  a  very  early 
swarm  of  unusual  strength,  and  both  swarm  and 
burnt  stock  have  collected  a  most  extraordinary 
quantity  of  honey.” 

Taylor’s  Amateur’s  Hive. — Since  writing  my  last 
paper  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  one 
of  my  hives  of  this  kind  in  the  presence  of  the  in¬ 
ventor,  and  very  much  indeed  to  his  gratification. 
My  first  step  was  to  push  in  the  zinc  slides,  thereby 
cutting  off  the  communication  between  the  upper 
and  lower  box ;  then  raising  the  upper  box  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  upon  three  blocks,  upon  which 
the  bees  immediately  left  it  and  went  into  the  lower 
box  by  the  usual  entrance.  This  had  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  $warm  returning  to  its  parent  hive.  When 
about  three-fourths  of  the  bees  had  left  the  upper 
hive,  I  brought  it  into  the  middle  of  my  garden,  and 
proceeded  to  unscrew  the  glass  top,  upon  removing 
which  most  of  the  remaining  bees  made  their  escape. 
I  then  with  the  knife  loosened  the  first  comb  from 
the  sides  of  the  box,  and  lifted  it  out,  observing  that 
there  had  been  no  brood  in  it.  This  comb  I  placed 
upon  a  dish  beside  me ;  after  taking  out  the  second 

I  put  it  where  I  had  taken  the  first  from,  and  so  on 
until  I  had  taken  them  all  out  and  examined  them. 
To  our  satisfaction  not  a  bee  had  been  hatched  in 
any  of  the  cells  ;  they  were  all  worked  evenly  upon 
the  bars,  and  not  joined  anywhere  one  to  another. 
After  placing  the  combs  in  their  proper  places  the 
box  was  then  returned,  the  sliders  withdrawn,  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes  things  were  as  if  there  had 
been  no  disturbance.  This  operation  (which  was 
done  very  leisurely)  occupied  about  half  an  hour,  from 

II  o’clock  till  half-past.  During  the  whole  time  not 
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one  drop  of  honey  escaped  from  the  cells,  nor  was  a 
robber  bee  seen  near  us ;  but  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  was  that  I  was  enabled  to  do  this  without  any 
protection  whatever,  satisfactorily  proving  that  the 
bees  were  not  at  all  annoyed  by  it ;  what  few  bees 
were  left  upon  the  ground  I  collected  in  my  hand, 
and  held  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  which  they 
very  quickly  entered;  a  further  proof  this  that  not 
the  least  irritability  was  caused  by  this  examination. 
All  this  tends  fully  to  establish  what  T  have  before 
said  respecting  this  hive  — “  That  both  the  bees  and 
their  store  are  at  all  times  completely  under  the 
command  of  their  proprietors.  From  this  hive  fine 
honey-comb  may  always  be  obtained  ;  swarming 
effectually  prevented,  and  artificial  swarms  when  re¬ 
quired  insured.” 

Stocks. — Small  hives  remaining  upon  the  stocks, 
though  only  partially  filled  with  honey,  may  now  be 
taken  off,  provided  the  stock  will  not  be  too  much 
impoverished  thereby.  Wherever  the  chance  of  this 
presents  itself,  leave  the  small  hives  on  through  the 
winter,  or  until  they  are  emptied  by  tbe  bees.  Those 
partially-filled  hives  taken  from  rich  stocks  may  be 
given  with  advantage  to  poor  ones,  now  or  in  the 
spring.  It  is  always  desirable  at  this  season  to  take 
off  all  the  small  hives,  &c.,  that  the  stocks  may  be 
the  more  easily  protected  from  wet ;  always  remem¬ 
bering  that  20  lbs  of  honey  should  be  left  in  each 
stock,  except  in  swarms  of  the  present  year,  for 
which  17  or  18  pounds  will  be  sufficient. 

Coverings  to  Hives.  —  Examine  carefully  the 
coverings  to  the  hives  that  they  be  all  sound,  and 
that  no  rain  be  admitted  through  them,  for  it  will  in 
a  short  time  destroy  the  most  vigorous  stock. 

Robbers  will  at  this  time  be  carrying  on  their  de¬ 
predations  ;  and  should  a  serious  attack  be  observed, 
the  entrance  must  be  narrowed  one  half  at  the  least. 
Wedges  of  cork  answer  very  well  for  this  purpose. 

Wasps  and  Hornets. — Use  the  greatest  vigilance 
in  destroying  the  nests  of  wasps  and  hornets ;  they 
are  both  great  enemies  to  bees ;  the  one  by  seizing 
them  alive,  and  preying  upon  their  bodies,  and  the 
other  by  pillaging  their  stores. 

Pedestals. — Let  the  pedestals  which  support  the 
hive  be  well  looked  to  at  this  time ;  although  to  the 
eye  they  may  appear  sound,  let  them  be  examined 
two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  should  they  be  found  in  an  unsound  state  re¬ 
place  them  by  new  ones;  and  if  they  are  a  little 
charred  before  fixing,  it  may  be  the  means  of  preserv¬ 
ing  them  a  little  longer. 

I  had  hoped,  and  indeed  promised,  to  say  some¬ 
thing  on  the  use  of  chloroform  for  fumigating  bees, 
but  1  must  first  gain  a  little  more  information  and 
experience  in  the  matter,  the  result  of  which  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  give  in  my  next  calendar. 


AUTUMN-BLOOMING  PELARGONIUMS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  good  pelargoniums  that 
will  bloom  in  the  autumn,  if  stopped  in  succession 
from  the  beginning  to  the  last  week  in  May.  As  the 
autumn  advances,  the  latest  of  them  may  require  some 
assistance  with  dry  heat,  but  anything  approaching  to 
close  or  damp  heat  would  only  cause  them  to  grow  on. 
A  late  peach-house,  or  a  vinery,  from  which  the  fruit 
has  been  cut,  would  be  the  most  eligible  place  for 
them,  and  air  night  and  day  must  be  allowed  them. 
Cuttings  of  the  Alba  multiflora  put  in  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  to  be  in  their  blooming  pots  by  the  end 
of  June,  and  kept  rather  dry  from  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust,  will  succeed  these,  and  carry  on  the  bloom  to 


Christmas.  All  pelargoniums  that  flower  after  the 
middle  of  September  under  this  treatment,  are  left 
in  the  same  pots  till  the  beginning  of  January,  and 
only  cut  down  half  the  length  of  tbe  shoots  in  Octo¬ 
ber  to  get  head-room  for  them  ;  they  are  not  allowed 
to  get  quite  dry  in  winter,  but  no  more  water  is 
given  them  than  will  keep  them  from  shrivelling; 
and,  as  they  have  but  few  old  leaves,  any  spare 
room,  or  under  a  dry  stage  in  a  greenhouse,  will  do 
for  wintering  them.  In  January  they  are  cut  down 
close  to  three  or  four  eyes,  and  afterwards  treated  in 
the  usual  way. 


Agrippina 

Ethel 

Free  Briton 
Forget-me-not 
Hebe’s  Lip 
King  (Gaines) 
Luna 

Lady  Denby 
Madelina 

■ - superb 

Milo 


Mulberry 

Negress 

Orion 

Othello 

Phyllis 

Priory  Queen 

Queen  of  Trumps 

Sarah 

Silene 

Witch 


The  great  growers  supply  them  at  from  12s  to  18s 
per  dozen,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants;  but  a 
selection  of  the  newest  of  them  would  be  charged 
higher.  As  we  intend  to  scan  this  subject  tho¬ 
roughly,  we  invite  contributions  or  any  remarks  on 
the  subject. — Senilis. 

PIG-KEEPING. 

The  allotment  system  is  now  so  general,  that  I 
hope  all  my  readers  have  some  land  on  that  plan, 
and,  moreover,  that  they  cultivate  it  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  The  Cottage  Gardener.  Many 
of  my  poor  neighbours  have  these  gardens,  but  they 
have  not  what  1  consider  an  essential  companion  to 
them — a  companion  who  will  almost  pay  the  rent  of 
the  cottage ;  in  fact,  a  kind  of  “  household  treasure  ” 
— a  Pig  !  In  answer  to  my  inquires,  “  How  is  it  I 
see  no  pig  ?”  I  hear  from  one,  “  I  have  no  time  to 
attend  to  one,  I  work  hard  all  day  for  my  master, 
and  after  hours  for  myself  in  the  garden.”  From 
another,  “  I  have  no  money  to  buy  one.”  Now,  I 
will  show  No.  1  that  his  excuse  is  not  a  sufficient 
one  for  me.  With  No.  2  I  expect  a  little  more  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  “  nothing  venture,  nothing  have,”  so  I 
will  do  my  best  to  coin  a  little  money  for  him — aye, 
to  coin.  Is  not  a  penny  saved  a  penny  gained  ? 

Well,  to  begin  with  No.  1.  I  see  you  have  no  spare 
time ;  I  hear  you  do  not  even  pass  five  minutes  at 
the  “  Ring  of  Bells ;”  but  who  is  that  smiling,  stout 
girl  who  opened  the  wicket  for  me  ?  Why  could  she 
not  tend  to  your  pig  ?  She  is  hard  on  ten  years  old, 
I  am  sure.  You  say,  too,  your  wife  is  sickly,  there¬ 
fore  she  will  be  at  home,  and  so  you  will  have  the 
old  head  and  young  shoulders  to  help  you  out  of 
your  difficulty.  And  now  a  few  words  to  my  young 
friend.  At  present  you  are  but  of  little  assistance  to 
your  parents,  but,  by  taking  pains  and  being  atten¬ 
tive  to  what  your  mother  tells  you,  you  may  greatly 
assist  her  in  paying  the  rent.  Add  your  voice  to 
mine,  and  beg  your  father  to  buy  a  pig.  There,  see 
how  pleased  she  looks.  I  am  sure  her  father  has 
said  “  yes.”  Now  for  No.  2.  You  tell  me  you  have 
no  money  ;  I  must  confess  that  is  rather  an  awkward 
answer,  but  how  is  it  that  I  see  you  (when  taking 
my  evening  walk)  sitting  at  the  door  of  the  “Ring  ot 
Bells.”  I  fancy  the  landlady  would  not  smile  on  you 
unless  you  had  some  money.  What  do  you  say  ? 
How  many  pennies  do  you  give  her  a  week  ?  ^  That 
pipe,  too,  how  much  does  that  cost  you?  My  friend, 
listen  to  me;  forsake  the  doorway  for  ever,  give  up 
your  pipe  for  a  time,  put  by  the  halfpence  till  you 
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have  six  or  seven  shillings,  and  then  buy  a  pig. 
Whilst  saving  up  your  money,  ask  your  wife  to  save 
all  the  cabbage  water,  skins  of  potatoes,  shells  of 
peas,  &c.,  in  a  tub,  by  which  you  will  have  a  nice 
store  to  begin  on.  And  when  your  pig  is  bought  (if 
you  can  manage  it),  take  home  your  pint  of  beer  and 
divide  it  with  your  wife,  and  do  not  forget  to  thank 
the  “  Giver  of  all  good  things”  that  he  has  enabled 
you  to  forsake  some  of  your  evil  ways ;  for,  depend 
upon  it,  there  is  no  surer  way  to  misery,  here  and 
hereafter,  than  frequenting  the  beer-shops.  Another 
time,  perhaps,  I  will  give  a  few  hints  as  to  the  feed¬ 
ing,  killing,  &c.,  of  your  pig. 

A  Friend  of  the  Poor. 

[Pray  communicate  all  that  you  practically  know 
about  the  best  mode  of  pig-feeding. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


DRILLING  AND  SURFACE-STIRRING. 

Perceiving  how  strenuously  yourself  and  other 
writers  have  advocated  the  sowing  of  all  seeds  in 
drills,  as  well  for  facilitating  the  management  of  crops 
as  for  their  neat  appearance,  and  being  a  lover  of 
method  and  order,  I  determined  to  adopt  your  advice, 
hut  really  found  it  a  very  troublesome  and  uncertain 
affair  when  attempted  to  any  extent,  as  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  draw  the  drills  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  one  at  a  time  on  a  piece  of  fresh  dry  ground ; 
but  on  a  perusal  of  the  late  Mr.  Cobbet’s  works  on 
gardening,  I  there  found  directions  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  very  efficient  and  useful  implement,  which 
he  terms  “  a  drill  rake.”  I  have  had  two  made,  and 
find  them  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  such 
economisers  of  our  precious  time,  that  I  hope  never 
to  commit  seed  again  to  the  bosom  of  the  ground 
without  their  assistance. 

These  drill  rakes  are  made  of  wood,  having  four 
or  five  teeth  four  inches  long,  one  inch  wide  at  their 
connexion  with  the  head,  but  tapering  to  half  an  inch 
at  the  point.  I  use  two  sizes,  one  with  teeth  six 
inches  apart  for  seeds  for  transplantation,  &c.,  and 
another  with  teeth  eight  inches  apart  for  carrots, 
parsnips,  onions,  and  the  like. 

The  mode  of  using  them  is  as  follows:  having  pre¬ 
pared  the  bed,  I  stretch  a  line  along  one  side,  and 
insert  the  teeth  of  the  rake  at  one  end,  the  left  hand 
tooth  of  the  rake  touching  the  line;  I  then  walk 
backwards,  drawing  it  after  me  to  the  end;  five  drills 
are  thus  made.  I  then  begin  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bed  as  at  first,  but  without  the  line,  merely  inserting 
the  right  hand  tooth  of  the  rake  in  the  last  drill  pre¬ 
viously  made ;  walk  backwards  as  at  first,  making 
four  more  drills.  I  continue  thus  till  the  bed  is 
finished,  which  occupies  so  little  time  that  a  bed  40 
feet  by  20  feet  is  done  in  about  10  minutes,  thus  en¬ 
abling  you  to  economise  seed,  and  leave  it  with  the 
assurance  that  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  those  plagues 
of  every  gardener — the  sparrow  and  finch. 

Well,  seeing  the  fruits  of  my  labour  in  the  crops 
above  ground  in  beautiful  array,  and  knowing  the 
necessity  for  keeping  the  earth  well  stirred  between 
the  rising  crops,  especially  in  such  a  parching  season 
as  the  past,  I  pondered  upon  the  means  of  doing  so, 
feeling  assured  that  once  pulverizing  the  soil  was 
better  than  ten  waterings.  I  then  devised  the  bent 
fork,  of  which  I  send  you  a  sketch  (so  that  I  need 


not  describe  it  farther  than  say  the  two  prongs  are 
three  inches  apart,  and  four  inches  long  from  the 


bend).  So  soon  as  the  plants  are  fairly  above  ground,  I 
insert  this  between  the  drills,  and  walk  backwards  as 
with  the  rake,  pressing  it  well  into  the  soil,  so  as  to 
stir  it  deeply;  a  large  piece  of  ground  is  thus  gone 
over  in  a  short  time,  and  if  done  often  prevents  the 
necessity  of  weeding  and  watering ;  of  course  the 
crops  are  properly  thinned  in  the  drills,  by  hand  or 
hoe. 

I  have  operated  in  this  manner  on  all  my  sowings 
of  this  season,  and  the  result  has  exceeded  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Be  it  borne  in  mind,  I  have 
not  used  a  drop  of  water  to  my  crops  this  season,  nor 
any  stimulating  manure,  and  they  are  far  beyond 
anything  I  have  hitherto  grown. — W.  Savage,  Friary 
Cottage. 


MY  FLOWERS. 

(No.  45.) 

What  a  beautiful  autumnal  flower  the  salvia  is  ! 
How  brightly  it  glows  in  the  border,  and  how  soft 
and  silky  are  its  deeply  dyed  blossoms !  Beds  of 
salvias  are  easily  obtained,  and  their  effect  is  so  good 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  increase  our  stock,  and 
to  procure  as  many  varieties  as  we  can  grow  in  the 
open  border.  The  shrubby  lands  are  increased  by 
cuttings,  the  annual  and  biennial  sorts  by  seed,  and 
the  autumn  is  a  good  time  for  sowing  it.  The  salvia 
is  a  species  of  sage,  which  is  so  well  known  as  a  gar  ¬ 
den  herb.  The  latter  grows  wild  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Archipelago,  and  also  in  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Crimea.  It  was  formerly  much  valued  for  its  medi¬ 
cinal  properties,  so  much  so  that  it  gave  rise  to  a 
Latin  proverb,  “  How  can  a  man  die  wrho  has  sage  in 
his  garden  ?”  The  Chinese  value  it  highly,  and  use 
it  freely.  I  have  read  that  the  Dutch,  at  one  period, 
carried  cargoes  of  sage  leaves  to  China,  for  which 
they  received  four  times  their  weight  of  tea,  thus  evi¬ 
dencing  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  Chinese  held 
it.  Red  sage  tea  is  a  remarkably  fine  gargle  when 
mixed  -with  an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar,  and  sweet¬ 
ened  with  honey.  Into  this  mixture  put  two  or  three 
leaves  of  the  honeysuckle,  which  have  a  very  soften¬ 
ing  and  healing  effect ;  and  I  have  known  this  simple 
preparation  relieve  sore  throat  when  more  scientific 
decoctions  failed.  The  thickest  and  most  pulpy 
leaves  should  be  chosen,  and  left  to  float  in  the  mix¬ 
ture.  In  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  the  sage  is 
so  large  and  fine  in  its  growth  as  to  be  considered  a 
shrub.  Even  the  flowers  of  the  wild  plant  are  varied 
and  bright,  and  no  doubt  its  valuable  properties  are 
known  and  esteemed  still  among  the  natives  of  those 
regions.  The  cultivated  species  of  the  sage,  which 
we  call  salvia,  comes  from  warmer  and  more  distant 
lands.  The  bright  scarlet,  so  dazzling,  and  so  like 
the  softest  velvet,  comes  from  Peru,  and  its  colour 
forcibly  and  affectingly  reminds  us  of  the  scenes  of 
bloodshed  which  took  place  in  its  native  soil.  The 
Salvia  splendens  is  a  plant  from  another  blood-stained 
land — unhappy  Mexico ;  and  the  gold-flowered  salvia 
was  brought  to  us  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  beautiful  variety  has  very  delicate,  silvery  leaves, 
and  blooms  from  spring  to  autumn,  thus  forming  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  garden  flowers.  A  garden 
might  be  extremely  gay  with  these  brilliant  plants, 
and  they  bloom  quite  into  the  frosty  season.  Cut¬ 
tings  should  be  taken  in  the  spring,  but  I  think  it 
likely  that  even  now  they  would  do  well,  with  plenty 
of  shade  and  moisture.  To  those  of  “  my  sisters  ”  who, 
like  myself,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  inventions, 
it  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that  in  a  hot,  sunny 
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window,  where  cuttings  would  sicken,  I  have  tied  a 
piece  of  paper  round  the  brim  of  the  flower-pot,  so 
as  to  stand  up  like  a  screen,  and  shelter  the  cuttings 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  the  pot  itself  receives 
their  genial  warmth,  and  conveys  it  to  the  soil.  The 
paper,  too,  gets  warm,  and  appears  to  cherish,  as 
well  as  screen,  the  young  plants.  We  cannot  always 
command  the  sort  of  aspect  we  require  for  every¬ 
thing,  hut,  by  contrivances,  much  may  be  done ;  and 
a  sunny  window  is  such  a  treasure,  that  we  may 
make  it  almost  perform  the  part  of  a  conservatory. 
Seedlings,  however,  are  best  for  planting  in  beds, 
because  they  grow  more  bushy,  and  not  so  high. 
Seed  should  be  sown  in  pots,  and  protected  during 
the  winter.  If  we  cannot  take  posession  of  a  window 
in  which  a  flower-pot  or  two  can  stand  during  the 
cold  weather,  it  would  be  better  not  to  attempt  to 
raise  delicate  seedlings,  or,  at  least,  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  very  probable  disappointment,  although 
the  little  anxiety  of  looking  after  them  may  amuse 
us  when  our  gardens  are  frost-bound,  or  buried  in 
wreaths  of  snow.  I  confess  that  I  often  envy  those 
of  my  friends  whose  flower-beds  and  sheltering  places 
are  close  to  the  house,  enabling  them,  in  almost  all 
weather,  to  busy  themselves  among  their  favourites, 
and  water  or  shade  their  potted  plants  with  ease. 
My  garden  is  so  far  off,  there  is  so  much  lawn  to  tra¬ 
verse,  no  gravel  walks,  and  no  shelter  but  that  of 
shrubs,  that  I  am  often  unable  to  do  more  than  peep 
at  it  from  the  window,  and  catch  glimpses  of  its  con¬ 
dition  through  the  boughs  of  an  intervening  cedar. 
A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  has  for  some  years  set¬ 
tled  herself  in  a  cottage  close  to  a  village,  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  retired  to  be  neither  overlooked  nor  incom¬ 
moded.  It  was  originally  two  tenements,  but  she 
has  thrown  them  into  one,  and  has  carried  a  rough 
verandah  of  fir  poles  along  the  front,  which  has  be¬ 
come  one  mass  of  roses,  ivy,  and  Virginia  creeper, 
the  effect  of  which  is  lovely ;  and  it  forms  a  complete 
cloister  of  perpetual  verdure,  where  air  and  exercise 
may  be  taken  even  in  wet  weather.  Her  garden  is 
full  of  flowers,  the  wall  is  covered  by  a  bower  of 
honeysuckle,  and  although  there  are  none  of  the 
more  choice  and  tender  plants,  yet  the  general  effect 
is  excellent;  and,  enter  the  garden  when  I  will,  I 
am  sure  to  see  some  flower  or  another  there.  All 
her  little  possessions  are  conveniently  at  hand,  and 
it  must  be  so  pleasant  to  be  able,  during  the  hea¬ 
viest  storm,  to  rush  out  and  snatch  up  a  buffetted 
geranium,  or  throw  a  mat  over  a  hen-coop,  that  I 
cannot  help  longing  to  live  in  such  a  cottage  with 
everything  close  to  my  elbow,  where  I  could  watch 
over  seedlings  and  cuttings  without  getting  wet 
through,  and  observe  all  the  interesting  effects  of 
the  shower  and  the  sunshine  with  dry  feet  and  un¬ 
draggled  dress.  There  is  something  wonderfully 
agreeable  in  the  idea  of  a  cottage,  something  pecu¬ 
liarly  snug,  peaceful,  and  English,  something  that 
either  interests  our  feelings,  or  pleases  our  fancy, 
and  has  done  so  ever  since  we  first  ranged  through 
lanes  and  fields  in  our  infancy.  Yet  I  am  well  aware 
that  place  has  nothing  to  do  with  happiness,  though 
we  too  often  go  about  “  seeking  peace  and  finding 
none.”  A  rose-covered  trellis  cannot  satisfy  a  crav¬ 
ing  mind,  a  sheltered  cottage  cannot  give  peace  to  a 
troubled  spirit,  nor  can  hothouses  and  conservatories 
content  a  restless  one.  We  all  build  “  castles”  of 
some  shape  or  size,  and  sometimes  God  permits  us 
to  inhabit  them,  that  they  may  say  to  us,  “  Happi¬ 
ness  is  not  in  me.”  No ;  striving  to  fulfil  our  duty 
to  God  and  our  neighbour  in  that  place  which  He 
has  appointed  is  more  certain  happiness  and  peace 


than  any  situation  we  may  covet.  There  are  times, 
indeed,  when  we  may  be  called  to  “  depart  ”  like 
Abraham,  but  moving  in  obedience  to  the  evident 
command  of  God  is  quite  different  to  following  our 
own  blind  will,  or  fleeing  “  from  the  face  of  the 
Lord”  like  Jonah.  Let  us  all  be  contented  with 
the  “  bounds  of  our  habitation,”  for  God  has  marked 
them  out.  The  cottager  may  wish  for  a  finer  garden, 
the  lady  for  one  smaller  and  more  snug,  but  we 
know  not  what  is  best  for  us.  Only  let  our  hearts 
he  fixed  on  “  those  things  which  are  above,  where 
Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,”  only  let  us 
lay  firm  hold  of  that  “  hope  which  we  have  as  an 
anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  stedfast,”  and  then, 
whether  our  lot  is  cast  in  a  palace  or  a  cabin,  in 
poverty  or  plenty,  in  weal  or  woe,  we  shall  be  able 
to  say  with  the  troubled  Shunemmite,  “  It  is  well.” 
Let  her  bright  example  of  contentment  read  a  lesson 
to  our  often  wayward  hearts ;  and  when  we  are 
tempted  to  seek  out  fresh  paths  for  our  feet,  let  us 
think  of  her  quiet,  beautiful  reply,  and  be  still — “  I 
dwell  among  mine  own  people.” 


CELERY  AND  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

Having  for  a  number  of  years  raised  celery,  not 
very  successfully,  in  pits,  I  last  spring  consulted  your 
pages  with  the  view  of  changing  my  mode,  in  order 
to  succeed  better.  But  I  must  confess  I  was  puzzled 
when  I  had  done  so,  for  there  I  found  Mr.  Barnes,  a 
high  authority,  planting  across  shallow  trenches  five 
feet  wide,  six  plants  in  a  row,  and  18  inches  between 
the  rows,  in  ground  which  had  previously  been  well 
trenched,  and  manured  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
well  rotted  manure,  forked  in  and  incorporated  with 
the  soil  before  planting;  Mr.  Turner,  a  very  high 
authority,  inserting  his  plants  12  or  15  inches  apart,  in 
pits  seven  inches  deep  (not  more)  and  two  feet  wide, 
filled  with  stable  manure,  and  covered  with  soil  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  ;  while  Mr.  Nutt,  a 
very  high  authority  indeed,  places  his  in  a  trench  18 
inches  deep  and  3(5  inches  wide,  filled  with  1 5  inches 
of  pig  and  horse  dung,  with  horn  or  hone  dust,  well 
mixed,  and  covered  with  three  inches  of  soil. 

In  this  dilemma  I  resolved  upon  referring  the 
question,  as  to  which  of  these  modes  was  calculated 
to  produce  the  best  and  heaviest  celery,  to  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of — experience,  by  adopting  all  the  three. 
This  I  did  by  preparing  the  pits  and  planting  out 
agreeably  to  the  directions  of  each  of  my  masters 
respectively,  in  the  same  spot  of  suitable  ground ; 
and  when  the  arbiter  shall,  some  time  before  winter 
sets  in,  have  given  his  final  award  in  the  case,  I 
shall  let  you  know  the  result  for  the  government  of 
my  fellow-subscribers. 

In  the  meantime  I  have  seen  enough  to  satisfy 
me  that  any  of  the  new  modes  will  he  better  than 
my  old  practice,  and  that,  of  the  two  which  will  bear 
comparison,  Mr.  Nutt’s  and  Mr.  Turner’s  (which  I 
carried  out  at  the  same  time,  while  I  reserved  Mr. 
Barnes’  for  my  later  crop),  the  latter  promises  rather 
the  better — probably  in  consequence  of  the  roots  in 
the  shallower  pits  being  kept  nearer  the  warmer 
surface,  while  those  in  Mr.  Nutts’  deeper  pits  seek 
farther  down  into  colder  ground.  Whether  the  greater 
body  of  manure  in  the  latter  may  encourage  a  longer 
and  more  vigorous  growth  in  the  plant  in  future, 
time  will  shew.  In  the  meantime  I  am  very  well 
pleased  with  my  trial,  some  of  my  plants  already 
showing  a  vigorous  growth  and  a  massy  stem  of  fully 
three  feet  in  height. 

As  “  doctors  differ,”  at  least  as  far  in  their  modes 
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of  growing  strawberries  as  celery,  and  as,  although 
no  doctor,  I  have  been  rather  successful  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  that  productive  and  delicious  fruit,  I  may, 
while  I  have  pen  in  hand,  add  my  mite  to  the  contri¬ 
butory  information  which  your  useful  pages  already 
afford  on  the  subject,  by  giving  some  of  the  details  of 
my  practice  and  its  results. 

My  climate,  then,  is  wbat  may  be  expected  in  a 
dry  situation,  far  from,  and  some  (300  feet  above,  the 
level  of  the  sea;  my  soil  a  strong  clayey  loam,  recently 
trenched  and  drained,  from  an  old  wood,  which  was 
full  of  boulders,  and  very  wet.  The  kinds  which  1 
principally  cultivate  are  nearly  what  you  recommend. 
1,  The  Keens  Seedling',  an  excellent  berry  and  fair 
bearer.  2,  The  British  Queen]  a  delicately-flavoured 
good-sized  berry,  but  I  have  not  yet  found  it  a  great 
bearer.  3,  Myatt’s  Deptford  Pine ;  a  large  and  high- 
flavoured  berry,  and  a  very  good  bearer.  And  4,  The 
Ellon  Pine]  large,  but  coarse-flavoured,  and  a  very 
great  bearer.  Other  kinds  I  have  a  few  of,  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  such  as  the  old  Roseherry  and  the 
Bath ;  and  I  was,  like  many  others,  duped  into  trying 
the  Aberdeen  Beehive,  which  seems  to  me  of  a  similar 
kind,  only  not  so  large  nor  so  fine,  as  the  old  Scarlet, 
and  which  runs  a  fair  chance  of  being  turned  out  of 
my  garden  with  disgrace  next  season,  if  it  does  not 
prove  better  than  it  has  done  this.  And  I  do  not 
mean  to  try  the  “  Aberdeen  Monster  Batwing-shaped 
Strawberry ,”  although  “  39  ripe  berries  were  taken 
from  one  plant  weighing  25  ounces.” 

I  dig  deeply  and  manure  well  before  planting.  I 
have  been  in  the  practice  of  planting  runner  plants 
at  once  in  the  bed  in  which  they  are  to  stand,  filling 
up  with  turnips,  spinach,  &c.,  the  first  year  after  plant¬ 
ing,  but  have  recently  adopted  the  plan  you  recom¬ 
mend  of  planting  them  in  nursery  beds  for  a  season, 
which  I  think  is  better. 

I  allow  between  each  plant  of  the  Keen’s  Seedling 
21  inches,  between  each  row  2  feet;  of  the  British 
Queen,  between  each  plant  2  feet  3  inches,  and 
between  each  row  2  feet  6  inches ;  of  Myatt’s  Pine, 
between  each  plant  2|-  feet,  and  between  each  row 
2  feet  9  inches ;  and  the  Elton  Pine,  between  each 
plant  3  feet,  and  between  each  row  3  feet  3  inches.  I 
fork  over  the  ground  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  dig 
it  over  and  manure  it  well  in  the  spring,  not  merely 
between  each  row,  but  between  each  plant,  which  I 
keep  as  distinct  from  its  neighbour  as  I  would  two 
gooseberry-bushes.  I  dig  all  down,  and  make  a  fresh 
plantation  every  fourth  year,  counting  from  the  time 
the  plants  are  taken  from  their  parents. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  space  which  I  allow  for 
my  plants  to  grow  in,  I  think  I  hear  some  of  your  old- 
fashioned  readers,  who  (as  T  have  heard  done)  grudge 
a  foot  between  the  plants  and  15  inches  between  the 
rows,  exclaim,  “  What  a  waste  of  ground  is  here  !” 
But  I  say,  no  !  for  mark  the  results.  My  plants  nearly 
meet  after  the  first  year,  allowing  between  each  merely 
access  to  as  much  sim  and  air  as  is  necessary  for 
bringing  the  fruit  to  maturity;  and  without  this  you 
cannot  have  good  fruit,  as  is  exemplified  in  some  rows 
of  the  Elton  Pine  which  were  planted  in  my  garden 
by  mistake  only  two  feet  apart,  the  fruit  of  which, 
although  a  heavy  crop,  becomes  soft  and  pulpy  before 
it  ripens.  Then,  I  have  finer  fruit  and  more  of  it 
thau  under  a  mode  of  culture  less  liberal  in  point  of 
space.  For  example:  from  a  plot  of  250  plants  of 
the  Elton  Pine  treated  in  this  way,  I  have  in  this,  the 
third  season,  picked  in  one  day  nearly  35  tbs.  of 
splendid  berries,  very  many  of  them  of  the  Batwing 
or  double  kind,  and  weighing  from  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  a  quarter  each  berry.  I  have  selected  a 


few  of  the  largest,  and  found  them  to  weigh  at  the 
rate  of  12  to  the  pound;  and  I  have  counted  the 
number  of  berries,  ripe  and  unripe,  on  some  of  the 
plants,  and  found  it  to  be  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty,  after  two  or  three  pickings  from  the 
plot,  including  the  above  great  picking. — C. 

[We  beg  our  readers’  particular  attention  to  this  very 
able  and  trustworthy  communication,  for  although  we 
are  only  at  liberty  to  publish  the  writer’s  initial,  yet 
we  have  his  address,  and  hope  to  receive  from  him 
some  more  reports  of  his  enlightened  practice.  In 
the  true  spirit  of  gardening  he  has  brought  the  three 
slightly-differing  modes  of  celery  planting,  recom¬ 
mended  by  our  contributors,  before  the  best  of  all 
judgment-seats — that  of  practice;  and  we,  as  well  as 
our  contributors,  we  are  sure  will  be  well  pleased  to 
know  the  result.  We  fear,  however,  that  Mr.  Barnes 
will  have  a  just  ground  for  appeal,  because  his  mode 
has  not  been  tested  at  the  same  early  time  with  the 
others.  The  result  of  our  correspondent’s  strawberry 
culture  is  most  satisfactory,  and  so  closely  approaches 
that  of  some  of  the  best  strawberry  growers,  though 
he  slightly  differs  in  his  distances,  that  we  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  trial  by  our  readers. — Ed.  C.  G.J 


EXTRACTS  EROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Fuchsia  Riccartoni. — There  is  now  growing  in 
my  garden  a  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  nine  feet  six  inches 
high,  and  thirty-three  feet  in  circumference,  mea¬ 
suring  round  the  extreme  branches.  It  would  be 
much  larger  were  it  not  hemmed  in  by  other  fuchsias 
of  the  same  kind.  Seven  years  ago  I  brought  this 
tree  home  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  and  planted  it  as 
a  cutting;  it  was  turned  out  the  following  year  in 
the  situation  where  it  is  now  growing,  and  has  never 
died  back,  but  merely  sheds  its  leaves  each  winter, 
and  buds  out  in  the  spring  to  the  extreme  points  of 
the  branches.  It  is  now  (Sept.  4th)  one  mass  of 
splendid  blossoms.  Is  this  sized  fuchsia  grown  else¬ 
where  in  such  perfection  ?  My  garden  is  very  much 
sheltered,  and  within  the  influence  of  the  sea  atmo¬ 
sphere.  This  is  the  only  fuchsia  I  have  yet  grown 
that  is  not  more  or  less  injured  by  the  winter  cold. 
The  scarlet  geranium  and  some  of  the  verbenas  have 
lived  through  the  winter  here  in  the  open  border, 
and  I  have  known  the  heliotrope  and  geraniums 
(especially  one  we  call  Touchstone)  in  blossom  on 
the  1st  day  of  the  year. — Rev.  C.  Onslow,  Knoll 
Rectory,  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset. 

[We  know  this  fuchsia  well.  It  was  named  after 
a  gentleman’s  residence,  Iiiccarton,  near  Edinburgh. 
There  is  a  drawing  of  a  specimen  of  the  same  variety, 
and  of  similar  size,  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  for 
1846,  page  579.  That  specimen  was  growing  by 
the  side  of  a  carpenter’s  shop  near  London.  The 
branches  were  killed  by  the  severe  winter  of  1844, 
but  it  revived  and  attained  the  great  stature  there 
recorded.  The  carpenter’s  shop,  we  believe,  was  in 
the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  at  Chiswick.  This 
large  growth  is  not  peculiar  to  F.  Riccartoni,  nor  to 
the  mild  climate  of  the  south  of  England,  for,  in 
the  Gardeners  Chronicle  for  1843,  pp.  557,  790,  a 
Fuchsia,  macrostemon  is  described  as  growing  at  Lo¬ 
gan,  Wigtonshire,  ten  feet  high,  and  forty  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Another  fuchsia,  we  are  told,  is  mentioned 
in  The  Scotchman  as  being  thirteen  feet  high,  and 
nearly  forty  feet  in  circumference.  We  recommend 
the  growth  of  Fuchsia  coralina  to  our  readers  as  the 
best  of  the  new  varieties  for  attaining  a  large,  bushy 
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growth,  and  as  nearest  to  the  old  varieties  in  appear¬ 
ance. — Ed.  C.  G.] 

Tobacco-water  for  the  Aphis. — A  writer  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener  recommends  a  quantity  of  to¬ 
bacco  tea,  as  he  calls  it,  to  be  kept  in  corked  bottles 
ready  for  use,  and,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
aphis,  or  green  fly,  to  damp  the  parts  affected  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  sjionge  dipped  in  the  liquor,  but 
a  soft  brush  or  a  feather  will  answer  as  well,  and 
may  be  more  handy  in  some  cases.  We  would 
strongly  urge  on  all  our  plant  growers  to  keep  some 
of  this  liquor  by  them  for  instant  use,  because,  if  the 
bottle  or  jar  is  well  corked,  this  useful  and  cheap 
application  will  keep  good  enough  for  a  whole  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  as  easily  made  as  a  cup  of  tea,  and  much 
in  the  same  way,  by  pouring  boiling  water  at  the 
rate  of  a  quart  to  an  ounce  of  best  tobacco,  and 
covering  over  the  vessel  till  the  liquor  is  cold.  A 
tea-spoonful  of  soot  may  also  be  added  before  the 
water  is  put  on.  The  ammoniacal  smell  from  this 
is  very  disagreeable  to  insects,  ants,  and  slugs. 
Draw  off  the  liquor  quite  clean,  in  order  that  no 
disfigurement  may  ensue  to  the  leaves  by  its  appli¬ 
cation. — Senilis. 

Winter  Planting  Potatoes. — According  to  your 
advice  I  planted  potatoes  in  winter.  I  just  contrast 
the  results : — 1810,  planted  in  April,  three-fourths 
diseased ;  1817,  ditto,  one-half  ditto  ;  1848,  ditto,  all 
diseased ;  1819,  end  of  December,  not  one  diseased, 
and  the  crop  about  one-fourth  more  than  any  of  the 
previous.  Part  of  the  ground  was  the  very  same  as 
tbe  bad  potatoes  grew  on,  because  I  occupy  more 
ground  for  potatoes  than  all  other  vegetables. — H.  B., 
Sheffield. 

Poultry. — I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  give  an 
answer  to  tbe  query  (J.  II.  S..  p.  259),  respecting  the 
two  descriptions  of  hens  he  names.  I  have  seen 
something  of  the  Chittaprats,  but  decidedly  prefer 
the  Golden  pheasants,  having  tried  them  for  two  years. 
They  are  not  sitters,  which  the  former  are,  but  the 
eggs  of  the  latter  are  very  superior.  Mine  com¬ 
menced  laying  early  in  January,  but,  counting  from 
February  down  to  the  end  of  July,  they  laid  1000 
eggs.  I  should  have  said  my  stock  was  20  hens,  and 
two  cocks;  and  for  the  last  two  months  16  was  the 
number.  This  includes  eggs  sat  upon  by  four  hens 
of  another  breed,  producing  36  chickens.  Thirteen 
eggs  were  put  to  each  hen.  The  greater  part  of  the 
year  they  have  been  fed  upon  rice  boiled,  with  an 
occasional  help  of  barley.  The  rice  cost  me  13s  per 
cwt.,  carriage  included,  at  the  rate  of  10s  Od  rice, 
2s  6d  carriage.  I  have  not  made  up  my  accounts, 
to  see  what  they  have  actually  cost  me,  but  think 
I  may  be  somewhat  on  the  wrong  side,  although 
I  have  killed  33  chickens  in  the  six  months,  which 
chickens  had  been  kept  upon  the  same  materials. 
They  are  confined  to  a  good  sized  yard,  with  no  grass 
to  feed  on,  but  occasionally  cabbage  leaves  from  the 
garden.  Under  these  circumstances  of  confinement 
they  require  more  feeding  than  if  they  had  the  run 
of  a  field,  where  they  find  much  to  exist  on  ;  but  tbe 
former  being  dry,  it  favours  tbe  rearing  of  chicks,  of 
which  I  have  lost  comparatively  few,  that  is  four  or 
five  last  year  and  two  this.  Ducks  also  form  a  por¬ 
tion  of  my  stock,  in  the  rearing  of  which  I  have  not 
been  so  fortunate,  having  allowed  them  to  sit,  instead 
of  placing  hens  on  their  eggs.  Those  hens  I  have 
allowed  to  sit  are  a  kind  of  Top-knot  Malay,  I  think, 
which  I  have  crossed  with  the  pheasant,  and  hope  to 
find  some  of  them  will  sit.  They  make  good  layers. 
— Robert  Haynes,  Danesfonl. 
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|  to  sow  the  seed  the  first  week  in  August.  By  the 
first  week  in  September  the  plants  are  ready  to  prick 
out  in  pots.  I  put  three  in  a  six-inch,  or  32-pot; 
growing  them  in  very  poor  soil,  and  keeping  them 
all  the  winter  in  a  cold,  frame.  They  show  flower 
very  early,  and  I  plant  them  out  the  last  week  in 
April  with  their  flowers  just  colouring.  I  am  so  very 
fond  of  them  that  I  grow  as  many  as  I  can  of  them  ; 
some  are  still  blooming  (September  4th).  I  am  sure 
they  do  better  without  manure ;  they  come  nearly  all 
double. — J.  C.,  Holloivay. 

[You  liave  hit  upon  the  best  mode  of  growing  the 
intermediate  stock.  We  are  always  glad  to  receive 
particulars  concerning  any  of  our  readers’  modes  of 
cultivation.  Such  particulars  may  appear  simple  to 
themselves,  but  they  are  original  and  valuable  to 
many. — Ed.  C.  G.] 

Rylott’s  Flour-ball  Potato. — A  correspondent 
asked  a  few  weeks  since,  “  Has  Rylott’s  Flour-ball 
potatoes  pink  eyes  ?”  As  no  one  has  replied,  I  write 
to  say  that  they  have  not.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
in  favour  of  this  potato.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  most 
prolific  bearer.  I  am  not  aware  of  one  kind  which 
bears  better  than  the  “  Flour-ball.”  A  friend  of 
mine,  from  whom  I  obtained  my  seed,  informed  me 
(and  I  have  no  reason  to  distrust  his  veracity)  that 
a  neighbour  of  his  planted  half  a  peck  (10  lbs.),  and 
bad  the  enormous  produce  of  13  pecks,  or  200  lbs.; 
but  this  was  in  a  good  locality  for  potato  culture ; 
however,  with  me  they  bear  extremely  well.  Se¬ 
condly,  the  flavour  is  first-rate.  I  do  not  remember 
having  tasted  any  of  a  better  flavour.  It  is  true 
they  do  not  grow  large,  but  of  a  nice  moderate  size, 
and  their  appearance  is  good  wlien  boiled.  They 
are  then  very  white,  and  really  worthy  of  the  name 
they  bear — “Flour-ball.”  I  consider  that  they  are 
a  second  early.  I  wish  every  cottage  gardener  had 
one  peck  to  plant  next  season :  my  impression  is 
they  would  not  regret  having  made  the  experiment 
in  planting  such  an  excellent  variety. — J.  Turner, 
Nurseryman ,  Neepsend,  Sheffield. 

Fumigation  of  Bees. — Some  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents  appear  to  be  at  a  loss  for  the  proper  material  for 
the  fuming  of  bees.  No  work  on  the  subject,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  gives  more  ample  information  than  Taylor’s 
“  Bee-keeper’s  Manual,”  wherein  is  described  a  new 
kind  of  most  effective  fungus,  which  may  be  procured 
in  any  quantity.  Very  probably  it  can  be  had  of 
Neighbour,  Higli  Holborn,  London.  I  have  tried 
various  modes  of  uniting  families  of  bees  in  autumn, 
including  that  of  Gelieu,  as  given  by  Mr.  Payne,  but 
prefer,  as  the  most  simple,  the  method  detailed  in 
the  above-named  publication.  (My  copy  is  tbe  third 
edition.)  As  to  chloroform,  no  one  can  doubt  its 
effect  on  any  form  of  animal  existence ;  but  is  it  wise 
to  introduce  among  servants  or  cottagers  an  agent 
at  once  highly  dangerous  in  improper  hands,  expen¬ 
sive,  and  of  troublesome  application,  when  a  bit  of 
fungus  or  mild  tobacco,  scarcely  to  be  valued  at  a 
penny,  will  answer  every  object  ? — An  Old  Bee- 
master. 

[We  think  you  are  right.  Where  the  fungus  can 
be  had,  and  tobacco  can  be  had  anywhere,  there  is 
every  reason  against  using  so  dangerous  a  compound 
as  chloroform. — Ed.  C.  G.] 

Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  &c. — Bulbs  of  these,  and 
all  other  hardy  bulbs,  that  are  intended  to  bloom 
about  or  before  Christmas,  will  force  better  and  easier 
the  earlier  they  are  potted  this  month,  because  the 
pots  will  get  full  of  roots  before  they  are  brought 
into  heat ;  but  for  spring  flowering  they  will  be  soon 
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enough  if  potted  any  time  in  October,  or  even  by  the 
middle  of  November.  After  they  are  potted  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  sheltered  place  out  of  doors,  and 
coal-aslies,  earth,  sawdust,  or  leaf-mould  heaped  over 
them,  so  that  five  or  six  inches  of  the  covering  may 
stand  above  the  pots.  The  reason  for  covering  them 
thus  deeply  is  that  the  heat  of  the  season  may  not 
excite  the  bulbs  till  their  roots  are  first  made,  and  if 
one  gentle  watering  is  given  at  the  time  of  potting  it 
wall  be  enough  to  excite  the  roots  into  growth.  Those 
intended  for  water-glasses  need  not  be  potted,  but 
only  buried  in  light  soil,  or  placed  in  a  box  of  sandy 
soil,  yet,  in  either  case,  to  be  buried  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  sun,  like  the  potted  ones.  Those  intended 
to  he  grown  in  fresh  moss  may  be  potted  at  once  in 
pots  full  of  moss,  and  placed  behind  a  north  wall  or 
any  dark  corner,  and  empty  pots  turned  over  them ; 
or  if  placed  in  a  row,  and  a  board  laid  over  the  pots, 
to  keep  mice  or  other  vermin  from  them,  it  will  be 
enough ;  or  the  whole  lot  may  be  put  down  in  a  cool 
cellar,  the  great  desideratum  being  to  get  them  well 
rooted  before  the  leaves  are  put  in  action,  and  to 
preserve  the  bulbs  from  rats  and  mice  and  all  such 
enemies.  Some  people  put  rich  old  manure  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pots,  and  if  that  does  not  turn  sour  or 
hinder  the  drainage  it  will  be  of  considerable  use  in 
strengthening  the  foliage,  but  hardly  of  much  im¬ 
portance  for  the  size  or  vigour  of  the  flowers,  as  all, 
or  almost  all,  the  substance  which  produces  the  flowers 
is  already  stored  up  in  each  bulb. — D.  Beaton. 

Two  Grots  of  Potatoes  a  Year. — I  am  growing 
a  second  crop  of  potatoes  this  year,  and  they  are 
looking  very  well  (August  28tb).  They  are  now  in 
flower,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  touched  with  the 
blight.  My  first  crop  was  of  Ash-leaved  kidneys, 
and  this  is  of  Prolific  and  Jersey  blues.  This  crop 
is  growing  in  lazy  beds.  What  do  you  think  of  that 
plan?  I  think  well  of  it:  there  is  no  idle  ground. 

[Lazy  beds  are  advantageous  in  wet  soils  and 
climates.  Oblige  us  by  informing  us  when  you 
planted  your  first  crop,  and  what  amount  of  produce 
you  have  from  your  second  crop.  Did  you  plant 
sets  taken  from  the  crops  of  1848? — Ed.  C.  G.] 

Blackberry  Jam. — Allow  me  to  suggest  to  those 
of  your  readers  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
their  poorer  neighbours,  that  preserved  blackberries 
are  nearly  equal  to  black  currant  jelly  in  relieving 
affections  of  the  throat,  &c.,  arising  from  colds  and 
coughs.  They  should  be  made  into  jam  or  jelly  in 
the  same  manner  as  currants,  save  that  instead  of 
putting  equal  quantities  of  fruit  and  sugar,  half  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  will  be  sufficient.  Thus,  to 
one  pound  of  blackberries  I  put  half  a  pound  of 
sugar.  Might  it  not  be  the  means,  also,  of  putting 
a  few  pence  into  the  pockets  of  some  industrious 
lads  for  collecting  fruit  ?  I  may  mention  that  many 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  amongst  the  poor 
and  sick  during  that  period  when  the  influenza  was 
so  prevalent,  found  blackberry  jam  extremely  useful. 
— F.  W.  R.  . 

Packing  Trees  for  Exportation. — A  son  of  mine, 
who  has  been  for  some  years  settled  on  a  branch  of 
the  Hunter  River  in  New  South  Wales,  has  written 
to  me  to  request  that  I  will  send  him  out  this  autumn 
a  collection  of  the  best  apples  and  pears  and  other 
fruit-trees,  for  a  large  orchard  which  he  has  prepared 
to  receive  them.  Now,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the  precise  time  when 
the  plants  should  be  taken  up,  and  the  best  mode  of 
packing  them.  He  assures  me  that  a  neighbour  has 
received  fruit-trees  from  England,  and  that  they  all 
lived;  but  as  the  winter  here  is  summer  in  Austra¬ 


lia,  I  am  confident  it  must  require  the  nicest  manage¬ 
ment  to  ensure  their  surviving  the  voyage. — A.  R.  A. 

[Young  fruit-trees  destined  for  Australia,  or  other 
long  voyages,  should  be  pruned  immediately,  and 
that  closely,  leaving  no  more  than  two  or  three  buds 
at  the  bottom  of  the  young  shoots.  This  will  cause 
an  accumulation  of  sap  in  the  buds  left,  wfliich  helps 
materially  to  their  success.  Healthy,  upright  trees, 
and  about  three  years  old,  should  be  selected;  the 
names  to  be  on  zinc  labels,  fastened  to  the  trees  with 
copper  wire.  Prune  the  roots  also  close.  The  trees 
need  not  be  taken  up  till  the  vessel  is  nearly  ready 
to  sail.  October  and  November  are  the  best  months ; 
and  by  far  the  best  way  to  pack  them  is  in  strong 
wooden  cases,  using  seasoned  or  dry  saw-dust  to 
pack  with,  and  that  as  closely  as  you  can  ram  it 
without  bruising  the  trees.  You  should  contract 
with  a  respectable  nurseryman  at  once,  show  him 
this  notice,  and  if  he  engages  to  transmit  them  on  a 
safer  plan,  let  him  have  his  own  way.  Pruning 
them  at  the  end  of  September  is  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  undertaking.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  any  one  who  has  sent  trees  successfully  to 
Australia,  how  they  packed  them.  We  want  facts. 
See  what  Mr.  Beaton  says  to-day  on  this  subject. — 
Ed.  C.  G.] 

Destroying  Slugs. — Few  questions  seem  to  be 
put  to  you  more  frequently  than,  how  to  resist  the 
ravages  of  slugs?  It  is  incredible  the  numbers  I 
have  destroyed  by  placing  slices  of  Swedish  turnip 
about  the  parts  infested.  They  crowd  to  it,  and  in 
wet  weather  may  be  picked  from  the  slices  several 
times  a  day. — E.  I. 

Caterpillars  and  Slugs. — About  seven  years  ago 
I  came  into  possession  of  the  gardens  which  I  now 
occupy,  and  the  first  thing  which  struck  my  attention 
was  the  leafless  and  stunted  appearance  of  the  goose¬ 
berry-bushes.  In  a  short  time,  as  the  summer  ad¬ 
vanced,!  found  that  caterpillars  were  the  cause  of  all 
this  mischief ;  on  further  search  I  began  to  suspect 
that  they  were  produced  by  a  moth,  a  handsome  one 
with  black  and  red  wings.  I  observed  that  it  was 
not  to  be  seen  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  goose¬ 
berry  and  currant-bushes.  I  immediately  gave  my 
little  boys  encouragement  to  kill  them  by  purchasing 
at  a  cheap  rate  the  dead  bodies  of  my  adversaries.  I 
began  this  system  about  three  years  ago ;  gradually 
the  caterpillar  has  disappeared,  and,  though  a  few 
moths  have  been  seen  and  destroyed  this  year,  such 
a  scarcity  of  caterpillars  has  been  the  result  that  I 
have  my  bushes  looking  well  and  full  of  leaf,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  reward  offered  for  their  apprehension,  re¬ 
markably  few  have  been  brought  to  justice.  I  write 
this  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  may  be  simi¬ 
larly  afflicted.  Slugs  have  also  been  the  objects  of  my 
attention,  and  I  have  found  that  the  best  method  for 
destroying  them  is  to  place  slices  of  the  Swede  turnip 
near  the  young  crops  which  they  are  most  likely  to  at¬ 
tack.  On  dewy  mornings  they  will  be  found  beneath 
the  turnip  in  great  numbers,  both  great  and  small. 
Now,  the  great  can  easily  be  cut  into  two  parts 
with  a  scissors,  and  their  size  is  always  a  sufficiently 
strong  inducement  to  destroy  them,  but  the  difficulty 
was  to  kill  the  more  minute  ones  sticking  in  great 
numbers  to  the  turnip  ;  to  effect  this  I  take  with  me 
a  brickbat,  against  which  I  strike  the  slice  of  turnip, 
whereby  a  host  of  young  depredators  are  crushed  in 
a  moment.  These  suggestions  are  not  very  novel, 
but  the  practice  has  been  so  successful  that  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  addressing  you 
on  so  humble  a  department  of  gardening. — J.  W., 
Helston.  > 
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Potatoes. — A  Cornish  correspondent  says,  “  You 
will  be  gratified  to  hear  that  the  potatoes  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  looking  exceedingly  well,  and 
shew  no  symptoms  of  disease.  I  am  living  in  the 
midst  of  market  gardens,  my  house  being  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  village  of  Wilcove,  famous 
for  its  brocoli.  Sea  weed  is  used  for  manure  in  great 
abundance." 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Removing  Gooseberry-boshes  (A  Cottage  Subscriber). — You 
may  remove  these  now  if  you  injure  their  roots  as  little  as  possible. 
We  should  give  them  their  winter  pruning  before  doing  so.  This 
early  removal  is  only  allowable  because  it  is  a  case  of  necessity ; 
otherwise,  the  end  of  October  and  November  are  the  best  times  for 
planting  and  transplanting  trees.  For  full  directions  for  asparagus 
forcing  see  pp  92  and  1/1  of  our  first  volume. 

Index  to  First  Volume  [Frank). — You  can  obtain  this  at  our 
office  through  your  bookseller  for  one  penny . 

Wintering  Verbenas  and  Geraniums  (II.  R.). — Do  not  hang 
these  up  by  the  roots  unless  you  wish  to  destroy  them.  See  what  we 
say  at  p.  328  of  last  Number. 

Buffalo  Celery  Show  (T.  Dixon). — Send  us  the  weights  of  the 
celery. 

Inarching  (A  Beginner). — By  inarching,  or  grafting-by-approach, 
is  meant  grafting  the  branches  of  two  trees  or  bushes  together  whilst 
they  are  growing  near  each  other,  and  not  cutting  off  the  scion  or 
graft  from  its  parent  until  it  has  united  or  grown  to  the  stock. 

Potato  Storing  (Clericus,  Beds). — Some  of  your  potatoes  have 
“  gone  bud”  since  they  were  taken  up,  and,  fearing  that  the  same 
may  happen  to  your  main  crop  not  yet  taken  up,  you  ask  our  advice, 
and  it  is  this  : — Fork  them  up  immediately,  whilst  dry  weather  con¬ 
tinues,  and  store  them  in  a  dry  cool  shed,  in  layers  alternating  with 
dry  earth  or  charred  refuse,  covering  the  sides  and  top  three  inches 
deep  with  the  same.  Do  not  let  any  two  potatoes  touch.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  one  variety  to  be  less  diseased  than  another,  as  in  your 
case  the  Farmer’s  Glories  were  attacked,  but  not  the  “Clumberts.” 
We  do  not  know  the  latter. 

Sour  Krout  (W.  C.  G.). — If  the  quantity  willnot  go  into  atwelve- 
galion  cask,  but  which  we  are  told  it  will  if  properly  sliced  and 
pressed,  use  a  larger  cask. 

Pumpkin  Seed  (Ibid). — A  pumpkin  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  change  to  a  yellowish  colour.  The  flesh j)f  the  pump¬ 
kin,  if  a  good  variety,  will  be  excellent  made  into  soup,  as  directed 
at  p.  43  of  our  first  volume;  or  it  may  be  boiled  and  mashed  like 
turnips.  Wash  the  seeds  in  a  sieve,  dry  them,  and  keep  them  in  a 
dry  place,  tied  up  in  paper.  Cut  off  the  heads  of  the  Brussels  sprouts 
and  Barnes’  Sprouting  savoy  when  the  stems  are  about  eighteen 
inches  high.  This  promotes  their  sprouting. 

Grapes  Ripening  Uneuually  (I.  B.,  Richmond). — In  reference 
to  your  vines  that  have  ripened  and  swelled  one  part  of  each  bunch, 
while  the  other  part  has  withered,  you  should,  in  the  first  place,  re¬ 
move  the  strawberries  from  the  border  immediately  and  totally.  You 
could  not  have  anything  worse,  for  they  not  only  root  deep  and  ex¬ 
haust  the  soil,  but  their  foliage  shades  the  border,  and  prevents  the 
soil  being  so  warmed  as  it  ought  to  be  for  a  native  of  sunny  climes. 
Try  and  keep  your  border  for  the  vines  uncropped,  and  encourage 
them  to  root  near  the  surface.  See  what  has  lately  been  said  in  our 
pages  upon  that  subject.  Secondly,  examine  if  the  border  is  drained  ; 
if  not,  lose  no  time  in  getting  a  drain  made,  at  least  in  front,  from 
three  to  four  feet  deep.  Thirdly,  if  you  shut  your  house  up  at  night, 
be  careful  to  give  a  little  air  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  before 
the  sun  strikes  upon  the  house.  In  late  forcing  it  is  always  safest  to 
leave  a  little  air  on  all  night.  Fourthly,  in  the  succeeding  year  be 
satisfied  with  a  moderate  crop  of  good  quality,  rather  than  a  large 
crop  that  will  be  inferior,  as  much  of  the  evil  of  which  you  complain 
is  owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper  root  action,  or  from  these  roots  being 
placed  so  deep  that  the  rank  juices  they  absorb  cannot  be  sufficiently 
elaborated  and  matured  ;  and  fifthly,  the  appearance  you  describe  is 
sometimes  met  with,  but  not  often,  from  neglecting  to  water  well- 
drained  borders  during  such  weather  as  we  had  in  July  and  August. 

Fruit-trees  for  N.  Wall  ( P .  W.). — The  Golden  Drop,  Impera- 
trice,  and,  indeed,  all  the  old  plums,  will  do  on  your  north  wall,  in 
addition  to  the  Morelia  cherry,  but  not  better  than  on  standards. 
The  principal  convenience  of  a  north  wall  for  fruit-trees  is  the  ease 
with  which  fruit  upon  it  may  be  covered  to  keep  late,  such  as  currants, 
gooseberries,  Morello  cherries,  &c.  Your  suggestions  are  under  con¬ 
sideration.  We  have  already  done  more  for  popular  gardening  than 
has  ever  been  thought  of  before,  but  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
write  books  on  the  different  subjects  ;  they  are  already  as  plentiful  as 
blackberries,  and  many  of  them  as  worthless.  The  more  you  read  of 
such  books,  the  more  certainly  we  shall  have  you  as  “a  constant  sub¬ 
scriber.” 

Rose  Cuttings  (Flora,  Somersetshire). —  Cuttings  of  summer 
roses  will  hardly  strike  now,  but  many  of  them  would  if  put  in  last 
August.  Good  cuttings  with  “  heels”  to  them  of  all  other  roses  may 
be  put  in  any  time  in  October  and  November,  but  the  sooner  the  bet¬ 
ter.  We  have  just  finished  planting  many  hundreds  of  them  in  beds 
of  light  earth,  in  an  open  situation;  we  have  planted  them  in  rows 
across  the  bed,  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  four  inches  from  one  an¬ 
other,  and  gave  them,  when  first  planted,  a  good  watering  with  a  rose 
pot  to  fill  up  the  soil  about  them.  Your  other  question  about  your 
beautiful  geraniums  will  be  included  in  a  general  review  of  the  whole 
subject  next  week  by  Mr.  Beaton,  and  that  will  be  in  full  time. 


Dahlia  Cuttings  ( J .  B.  P.). — It  is  now  too  late  to  propagate  by 
cuttings,  but  they  may  be  grafted  on  the  tubers  now  and  in  October. 
They  will  not  be  better  plants  than  those  obtained  by  dividing  the 
roots  next  spring. 

Raspberry  Espaliers  (I.  B.  C.).~ The  posts  for  these  should 
be  about  six  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  three  feet  from  each  other. 
The  directions  at  p.  55  of  vol.  I.  apply  to  established  plants.  Canes 
planted  this  autumn  will  yield  you  a  good  crop  next  year  if  moved 
carefully  and  well  cultivated. 

Heracleum  giganteum  (G.  A.,  J.  Robinson). — This  plant 
grows  eight  feet  high,  and  its  large  bunches  of  white  flowers  will  be 
out  in  June  and  July  next  if  sown  now.  It  is  quite  hardy,  being  a 
native  of  Siberia. 

Wintering  Geraniums  (H.  R.,  Edinburgh). — Every  old  fuchsia 
and  geranium,  such  as  you  name,  may  be  kept  over  the  winter,  with¬ 
out  light  or  pots,  the  same  way  as  dahlias,  that  is,  secured  from  damp 
and  frost.  Those  out  in  pots  are  best  kept  in  the  pots,  and  all  of 
them  should  be  pruned  before  storing,  cutting  out  the  soft  parts.  We 
would  not  recommend  you  to  adopt  the  plan  of  heating  w>ith  gas, 
but  if  you  can  do  it  at  a  small  outlay  it  is  worth  trying.  We  shall 
soon  enlarge  on  these  subjects  in  another  page.  We  publish  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  your  letter  for  the  instruction  of  our  other 
readers.  It  tells  as  plainly  as  a  fact  can  do,  how  old  geraniums  and 
fuchsias  can  be  wintered,  “  Last  winter,  being  in  bad  health,  I  had 
to  leave  home  with  my  family,  so  I  shut  up  my  house,  having  taken 
all  my  fuchsias,  geraniums,  &c.,  in  pots,  into  the  kitchen.  There 
they  were  left  without  water  or  light  for  nearly  four  months.  When 
I  returned  in  the  beginning  of  April,  I  thought  they  were  all  dead, 
but,  in  the  month  of  May,  I  had  them  put  out  into  the  open  border. 
All  of  them  have  lived,  and  are  now  (September)  in  full  foliage,  and 
laden  with  clusters  of  flowers.” 

Systems  of  Training  (G.  G.  G.). — We  have  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  considering  Seymour’s  system  as  too  tedious,  and  too  apt, 
with  the  slightest  omission,  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  not  on  this  or 
that  system  we  must  rely,  but  on  a  judicious  course  of  management, 
more  especially  summer  stopping.  By  the  latter  a  tree  may  be 
kept  under  perfect  control,  and  by  it  alone.  Carry  up  your  bearers 
on  the  radiating  principle  by  all  means.  If  your  studs  are  all  occu¬ 
pied,  tie  the  young  shoots  down  to  the  branch  next  below  them, 
until  the  time  of  winter  pruning. 

Lilium  Lancifolium  Rubrum  (F.  Giles). — See  what  is  said  in 
our  first  volume,  p.  248.  You  need  not  give  any  water  to  old  fuchsias, 
after  they  have  been  moved  from  your  border  into  their  winter  quarters. 
Your  plant,  instead  of  Datura,  is  now  called  Brugmansia  arborea. 
It  grows  large,  and  therefore  requires  much  root  room.  It  is  really 
a  stove  plant,  but  large  specimens  turned  out  into  the  conservatory 
borders  do  exceedingly  well ;  and  even  if  turned  out  into  the  open  air 
about  the  beginning  of  June  they  will  flower  well.  Any  rich  light 
soil  will  suit  them.  To  strike  cuttings  of  it  requires  a  good  bottom 
heat.  Your  other  plant,  of  which  you  sent  a  leaf,  is  either  an  Ipomea 
or  a  Calystegia.  Do  not  cut  it  down,  but  encourage  its  flowering,  as 
it  is  growing  well. 

Balls  of  Jelly  (R.  Hick). — These,  which  you  found  when  mow¬ 
ing,  are  slugs’  eggs. 

Sowing  Gladioli  (G.  G.). — The  soil  for  this  purpose  is  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  sandy  peat,  light  loam,  and  leaf-mould.  Bury  the 
seed  half  an  inch  deep.  Ixias  must  be  kept  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame, 
with  plenty  of  air  through  the  winter.  All  that  they  require  is  to 
have  the  frost  kept  out.  See  full  directions  at  p.  112  of  vol  i. 

Heaths  in  Room  (/l.  T.  Blythe). — See,  for  general  culture,  p.  26 
of  present  volume  ;  and,  in  rooms,  p.  168.  Seedling  pelargoniums 
must  be  allowed  to  go  to  rest  in  the  winter,  but  the  soil  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  so  dry  as  that  of  old  plants.  Do  not  allow  them 
to  bloom  this  year.  To  destroy  the  aphis  on  your  roses,  &c.,  there  is 
no  plan  known  but  crushing  them  with  the  fingers,  syringing  them 
with  tobacco  water,  and  fumigating  them  with  tobacco  smoke.  You 
will  see  a  very  able  communication  in  our  paper  to-day  on  the  culture 
of  the  strawberry .  Answers  to  your  other  queries  next  week. 

Weeds  on  Lawn  (Tyro). — The  only  mode  of  destroying  the 
plaintains  on  your  lawn  is  by  having  them  cut  out  with  a  knife,  and 
a  large  spoonful  of  salt  put  upon  the  stump.  It  is  a  tedious  process, 
but  a  woman  will  do  it  for  a  very  small  sum. 

Crocuses  in  Moss  (Stella). — Deep  china  bowls  will  do  for  this 
purpose  ;  only  water  the  moss  occasionally  as  it  gets  dry.  By  a  six- 
inch  pot  is  meant  a  pot  six  inches  in  diameter  across  the  top. 

Vines  in  Pots  (J.  F.  M.,  Otley ). — You  will  see  Mr.  Fish  wrote 
upon  this  subject  last  week.  Joslin’s  St.  Albans  is  preferable  to  a 
White  Tokay  vine  for  cultivation  in  a  small  house  with  little  artificial 
heat. 

Fuchsia  Seedlings  (R.  D.). — Treat  them  like  old  plants  except 
taking  care  that  the  earth  is  kept  slightly  moist  during  the  winter. 
They  had  better  he  kept  in  a  cool  frame,  and  here,  if  protected  from 
frosts  by  coverings,  they  will  require  no  other  care.  Leave  your  rose 
trees  where  they  are  if  you  have  put  them  in  where  you  wish  them  to 
remain. 

Lilium  Lancifolium  ( Dianthus ). — You  will  find  full  directions 
for  the  culture  of  this  flower  at  p.  248  of  our  first  volume,  and  p.  175 
of  the  present.  L.  L.  album  is  white,  L.  L.  punctatum  is  white  and 
spotted,  L.  L.  roseum  is  pink,  cruentum  is  crimson,  and  rubrum  is 
red.  They  grow  from  three  to  four  feet  high.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  Japan.  The  size  of  the  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
pitch  of  a  greenhouse  roof  given  at  p.  304  is  immaterial ;  if  each  side 
is  18  inches  long  it  is  a  convenient  size. 

Salt  on  Gravel  Walks  (Rev.  H.  House). — See  what  is  said  at 
p.  72.  No'water  is  necessary.  It  only  destroys  weeds  for  a  time,  and 
will  serve  your  edgings  the  same  if  you  have  any. 

Huish’s  Hive  (J.  Alerrifield). — The  Huish  hive  is  12  inches  wide 
at  the  top,  10  at  the  bottom,  and  nine  inches  deep.  The  zinc  covers 
mentioned  in  our  last  number  refer  to  Neighbour’s  improved  cottage 
hive  ;  it  has  a  top  of  wood  the  size  of  the  hive,  in  which  are  five  holes 
for  as  many  glasses ;  the  holes  are  covered  with  circular  pieces  of 
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zinc,  secured  by  one  nail  only,  and  are  turned  aside  when  the  glasses 
are  put  on.  Payne’s  improved  cottage  hive  is  of  straw  entirely,  for 
which  see  The  Cottage  Gahdener,  vol.  i.  p.  239.  For  the  former 
apply  at  Mr.  G.  Neighbour’s  warehouse,  127,  High  Holborn,  London. 
Mr.  Payne’s  costs  eighteen-pence,  and  the  other  three  guineas. 

Wintering  Begonia  fuciisioides  (A  Subscriber ). — Keep  it 
almost  dry  from  the  end  of  October  to  March,  and  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  rather  warmer  than  a  greenhouse,  say  from  45°  to  50° ;  when 
it  begins  to  grow  in  the  spring  cut  back  the  small  side  shoots  to  a 
couple  of  buds  ;  give  it  stove  heat  if  possible  to  the  end  of  May,  and 
then  summer  it  in  the  greenhouse.  It  will  bloom  from  the  middle  or 
end  of  July.  Every  little  morsel  of  it,  and  onfall  the  branching 
begonias,  root  as  freely  as  willows. 

Fuchsias  Grown  too  Large  (H.  N.  Kingston,  Ireland ). — 
Fuchsias  must  not  be  disrooted  when  growing,  but,  if  necessary,  may 
be  closely  root-pruned  in  the  spring,  like  pelargoniums.  All  the 
young  wood  made  this  season  may  be  cut  off  to  a  few  eyes,  and  also 
some  of  the  older  branches  if  they  are  too  close  together,  as  soon  as 
the  growing  season  is  over.  The  mildew  on  your  crops  indicates  a 
damp  or  undrained  soil ;  sulphur,  if  applied  in  time,  is  the  best  pre¬ 
ventive,  and  liquid  manure  helps  the  plants  to  outgrow  it. 

Aquatic  Plants  (L.  D.,  C.  Parsonage). — Your  complaint  of  the 
destruction  of  your  water-plants  “by  some  water  insect ?  -  is  new  to 
us,  and  we  think  some  other  destroyer  has  done  the  mischief.  Lime 
is  disagreeable  to  all  water  insects,  and  will  kill  fish  if  in  strong 
doses  ;  a  little  fresh  lime  dusted  on  the  surface,  over  the  plants,  is 
the  most  likely  way  to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance,  and  the  plants  are 
not  in  the  least  injured  by  it.  Pray  try  this  experiment,  and  be  kind 
enough  to  communicate  the  result. 

Plants  for  Border  under  S.  E.  Wall  [Ibid) — We  would 
recommend  a  row  of  Escholtzias  to  be  sown  along  the  dry  border 
early  in  April.  It  is  the  only  hardy  thing  that  we  know  that  is  likely 
to  succeed  with  you  ;  we  have  seen  it  flourish  on  rocks,  in  pure  sand 
and  in  loose  gravel,  full  in  the  sun. 

Planting  Hedges  [Ibid). — We  prefer  the  old  mode  of  cutting 
down  the  “sets  ”  when  the  hedge  is  planted,  but  opinions  differ  on 
the  point.  Why  not  try  a  few  both  ways  ?  we  have  often  done  so, 
but  we  always  planted  in  October,  which  is  by  far  the  best  season. 

Fruit-trees  near  a  Hedge  [E.  S.,  Birmingham).  —  Your 
trees  cannot  answer  so  near  the  hedge.  Take  them  up  by  all  means 
in  the  end  of  October,  or  any  time  between  that  and  the  middle  of 
February,  but  the  earlier  the  better,  and  replant  them.  Perhaps  you 
had  better  remove  them  to  the  other  side  of  the  walk,  and  three  feet 
from  it.  We  do  not  like  these  hedge  borders  ;  we  think  it  best  eco¬ 
nomy  to  make  the  walk  close  to  the  hedge  where  ground  is  precious, 
unless  (it  may  be)  one  southern  slope  for  very  early  things.  See  our 
Number  for  November  9th,  1848  ;  there  we  have  fully  discussed  this 
subject.  As  your  subsoil  is  retentive,  mind  your  drainage. 

Liquid  Manure  for  Fruit-trees  (Busybody). — You  may  ap¬ 
ply  the  liquid  with  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  when  the  fruit  is 
swelling,  say  the  early  part  of  June.  If  very  strong,  dilute  it  with 
two  parts  w'ater  at  least.  Be  sure  to  cover  the  soil  with  litter  or 
mulch  previously.  Any  surplus  stock  of  such  liquor  may  be  poured 
over  the  roots  of  hard-bearing  trees,  any  time  from  November  till 
February,  in  its  crude  state,  or  nearly  so.  The  best  way  at  that  period 
is  to  bore  holes  with  a  poker  or  crowbar  to  receive  it. 

Trailer  for  a  Shaded  Window  (Ibid). — It  is  difficult  to 
suggest  a  pretty  trailer  for  a  shaded  window.  We  would  try  Tro- 
pceolum  peregrinum ;  this  we  know  will  do  in  shade.  The  Linuria 
cymbalaria  we  have  seen  growing  beautifully  in  such  a  situation — 
keeping  a  water-pan  beneath  it.  Petunias  would  succeed,  if  in  flower 
when  placed  there ;  also  Thunbergias,  if  the  room  has  a  fire.  The 
Lysimuchia  nummularia  is  a  pretty  trailer  and  endures  shade.  Saxi- 
fraga  sarmentosa  looks  very  pretty  suspended  in  a  window. 


CALENDAR  FOR  OCTOBER. 


GREENHOUSE. 

Air,  give  freely  in  fine  days,  and  sparingly  at  night,  unless  the  ther¬ 
mometer  indicates  40°.  Azaleas  and  Camellias,  remove  into  the 
house.  Do  not  allow  any,  and  especially  the  former,  to  get  yellow  in 
the  foliage.  Cytisus  and  Genista  should  be  well  watered  with  the 
syringe  to  clear  away  all  traces  of  red  spider  before  being  introduced. 
Clean  and  fresh  surface  all  plants  with  suitable  composts  before 
housing  them.  Climbers  on  rafters,  Sic.,  shorten  and  remove,  that 
the  plants  below  may  have  as  much  light  as  possible.  Cinerarias, 
pot  suckers  and  seedlings.  Calceolarias,  propagate  by  cuttings, 
and  pot  and  prick  off  seedlings ;  they  strike  easily  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month.  The  Tenderest  Plants  should  be  housed  by  the 
beginning  of  the  month;  the  Hardier,  such  as  myrtles,  chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  &c.,  should  have  a  shelter  ready  when  necessary  before  the 
end  of  the  month.  Those  taken  from  the  open  borders  and  potted 
will  thrive  all  the  better  if,  after  the  roots  had  previously  been  cut 
round,  the  plants  after  being  potted  should  have  the  pots  plunged  in 
a  pit  or  frame  in  a  little  bottom  heat.  Water,  give  sparingly  at 
bottom,  unless  in  the  case  of  those  forming  flower-buds  or  coming 
into  bloom,  such  as  chrysanthemums,  early  camellias,  &c.,  rather 
prefer  syringing  over  head  in  a  fine  day,  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
excluding  from  this  operation  plants  in  bloom.  R.  Fish. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Anemones,  plant.  Annuals,  done  flowering,  pull  up,  b.  Au¬ 
riculas,  move  to  sunny  shelter;  protect  from  rain  and  snow  ; 
remove  dead  leaves;  slip.  Bulbous  roots,  plant;  those  in  flower 
protect;  place  in  water  glasses.  Carnation  layers,  plant  in  pots,  e. 
Climbers,  plant.  Compost,  prepare.  Cuttings,  plant.  Dah¬ 


lias,  protect  in  flower  ;  begin  to  take  up  roots,  to  dry  and  store  as 
the  leaves  decay,  e.  Edgings,  trim.  Evergreens,  plant,  trim. 
Fibrous-rooted  plants,  transplant  where  required ;  divide  roots. 
Grass,  mow  and  roll  weekly.  Gravel,  weed  and  roll.  Green¬ 
house  plants,  remove  from  borders  to  the  house.  Hedges,  trim  ; 
plant;  plash.  Hoe  and  Rake,  as  required.  Lay'Ers,  make  ;  they 
will  have  to  remain  twelve  months.  Leaves,  gather  as  they  fall,  and 
store  for  composts.  Mignonette,  shelter.  Pinks,  &c.,  finish 
planting  to  remain.  Planting,  generally,  may  be  done.  Potting, 
perform  as  required;  dress  old  potted  plants.  Primulas,  all  this 
genus  (polyanthus,  &c.,)  may  be  propagated  by  slips.  Prune, 
generally,  but  especially  cut  the  green  shoots  off  all  the  old  salvias, 
fuchsias,  geraniums,  and  such  like  plants,  on  the  approach  of  frost, 
and  let  them  stand  in  the  borders  to  the  end  of  the  month,  unless  hard 
frost  comes.  Ranunculuses,  plant.  The  end  of  this  month  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next  is  the  best  time  to  transplant  Roses, 
particularly  climbers.  Shelter  half  hardy  plants  and  shrubs;  the 
first  frost  is  the  most  injurious  to  them.  Seedlings,  place  in  shel¬ 
tered  places.  Seeds,  finish  gathering.  Suckers,  remove  and  plant 
out.  Trench  vacant  ground.  Tuberous-rooted  plants  insert, 
especially  poeonies.  Turf  may  be  laid.  D.  Beaton. 

ORCHARD. 

Storing  Fruit,  continue  to  gather  in  due  succession  apples, 
pears,  &c.  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  be  watchful  over  those  re¬ 
maining.  Plums,  protect  the  late  kinds,  as  Imperatrice  and  Coe’s 
Late  Bed,  from  wasps.  Raspberries  (Autumn),  gather  when 
dry.  Strawberries  (Alpine),  gather  when  dry.  Quinces, 
gather.  Medlars,  gather,  e.  Grapes,  ripe,  gather  and  hang 
in  dry  room  ;  bag  when  necessary,  b.  Figs,  gather  daily  when 
ripening.  Walnuts,  gather,  m.  and  e.  Stones  of  fruits  preserve 
for  sowing.  Berberries,  gather,  m.  Planting,  commence,  e. 
Preparation  of  ground  for  planting  carry  out.  Thorough  Drain¬ 
age  attend  to,  e.  Hedges,  finish  trimming,  b.  Thorough  cleaning 
of  long  grass,  weeds,  &c.,  carry  out,  b.  Char  or  burn  all  hedge 
dubbings  and  weeds,  b.  Newly-planted  Trees  water  if  dry,  and 
shade  if  the  leaves  are  on.  Strawberries,  rough  dress  and  plant, 
b.  Trenching  perform,  b.  R.  Errington. 

PLANT  STOVE  AND  FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 

Air,  admit  freely  every  fine  day,  and  a  little  during  warm  nights. 
Bark-beds,  turn  and  renew,  but,  whether  it  be  the  new  or  the  old  you 
put  on  the  top,  do  not  mix  the  two  together,  or  the  heat  will  be  too  vio¬ 
lent.  Bulbs,  pot  for  first  and  succession  blooming.  Cucumbers,  pot 
and  grow  for  winter  bearing.  Clean  Leaves  from  insects,  Glass 
from  dirt,  and  Furnaces  and  Flues  from  soot.  Fires,  light  during 
the  evening,  but  sparingly  ;  rather  do  so  in  general  during  the  morn¬ 
ing,  which  will  enable  you  to  give  more  air  to  pines  and  late  vines  in 
fruit,  and  thus  finish  the  maturingof  the  wood.  Flowering  Shrubs 
introduce  at  the  end  of  the  month  for  winter  blooming,  after  having 
been  duly  rested.  Pines  intended  for  fruiting  early,  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  finish  their  growth  by  giving  plenty  of  air.  Successions 
should  be  encouraged  to  grow,  as  long'  as  there  is  strength  of  sun  to 
elaborate  their  juices.  Vines  in  late  houses,  see  that  the  wood  is 
maturing,  and  disbudwhere  the  buds  will  not  be  wanted.  Shifting 
may  still  be  done  where  necessary,  but  sparingly — though  more  gene¬ 
rally  in  this  department  than  any  other.  Strawberries,  the  most 
forward  in  pots,  defend  from  heavy  rains  (if  by  no  other  means), 
turning  the  pots  on  their  broadsides.  Water  growing  plants  as 
they  require  it,  and  especially  those  showing  flower,  such  as  gesnera, 
&cc.  ;  but  water  sparingly  those  stopped  growing.  R.  Fish. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Angelica,  sow.  Asparagus-beds,  dress,  e. ;  for  forcing,  plant. 
Balm,  plant.  Beans,  plant,  e.  Beet  (Red),  take  up  for  storing, 
e. ;  leave  or  plant  out  for  seed.  Borecole,  plant,  b. ;  earth  up,  &c. 
Burnet,  plant.  Cabbages,  prick  out,  &c. ;  plant  for  seed.  Car- 
doons,  earth  up.  Carrots,  take  up  to  store,  e. ;  leave  or  plant  out 
for  seed;  thin  young  crops.  Cauliflowers,  prick  out  in  borders 
to  stand  the  winter,  and,  by  way  of  precaution,  in  frames,  &c. 
Celery',  plant ;  earth  up.  Chives,  plant.  Coleworts,  plant. 
Cress  (Water),  plant.  Cucumbers,  plant,  b.  Dill,  sow.  Dung, 
prepare  for  hotbeds.  Earthing-up,  attend  to.  Endive^  attend  to ; 
blanch,  &c.  Fennel,  plant.  Garlic,  plant,  e.  Herbary,  dress. 
Horseradish,  plant.  Hyssop,  plant.  Jerusalem  Artichokes, 
stir,  e.  Leaves,  fallen,  remove  continually.  Leeks,  plant,  b. ; 
hoe,  &c.,  advancing  crops.  Lettuces,  plant,  b. ;  prick  out,  e. 
Mint,  plant.  Mushroom-beds,  make  ;  attend  to  those  in  produc¬ 
tion.  Nasturtium  Berries,  gather  as  they  ripen.  Onions,  attend 
to  those  in  store  ;  thin;  plant  for  seed ;  (Potato),  plant.  Parsley, 
cut  down,  b. ;  (Hamburgh),  is  fit  for  use.  Parsnips,  take  up  for 
storing,  e. ;  leave  or  plant  out  for  seed.  Peas,  sow,  e.  Penny¬ 
royal,  plant.  Potatoes,  dig  up,  e.  Radishes,  sow,  b.  Rhu¬ 
barb,  sow.  Rosemary,  plant.  Rue,  plant.  Sage,  plant.  Sal- 
safy  is  in  perfection  ;  take  up  for  storing.  Savory,  plant.  Savoys, 
plant  for  seed.  Scorzonera  is  in  perfection  ;  take  up  for  storing. 
Seeds,  gather  as  they  ripen.  Shallots,  plant,  e.  Small  Salad- 
ing,  sow.  Spinach,  thin,  &c.  Stir  between  rows  of  plants.  Tansy, 
plant.  Tarragon,  plant  Thinning,  attend  to.  Thyme,  plant. 
Tomatos,  gather.  Turnips,  plant  for  seed;  hoe  young  crops. 
Vacant  Ground,  trench,  drain,  &c. 
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